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EDITOli'S    PBEFACE. 


With  this  third  volume  Professor  Maspero  coDcludes  bia  moDumental  woik  on 
the  history  of  the  ancient  East.  The  overthrow  of  th«  Persian  empire  by  the 
Greek  soldiers  of  Alexander  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  Europe  at 
laet  enters  upon  the  stage  of  history,  and  becomes  the  heir  of  the  culture  and 
ciTilisation  of  the  Orient  The  culture  which  had  grown  up  and  developed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Nile  passes  to  the  West,  and  there  assumes 
new  features  and  is  inspired  with  a  new  spirit.  The  East  perishes  of  age  and 
decrepitude ;  its  strength  is  outworn,  its  power  to  initiate  is  past.  The  long 
ages  through  which  it  had  toiled  to  build  up  the  fabric  of  civilisation  are  at 
an  end ;  fresh  races  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  which  it  had  achieved. 
Greece  appears  upon  the  scene,  and  behind  Greece  looms  the  colossal  figure 
of  the  Boman  empire. 

Since  the  first  volume  of  Professor  Maspero's  work  was  published,  excava- 
tion has  gone  on  apace  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  and  discoreries  of  a  startling 
and  unexpected  nature  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  excavation.  Many  pages 
of  the  volume  will  have  to  be  rewritten  in  the  light  of  them  ;  such  is  always 
the  fate  of  the  historian  of  the  past  in  this  age  of  rapid  and  persistent  research. 
Ages  that  seemed  prehistoric  step  suddenly  forth  into  the  day-dawn  of  history ; 
personages  whom  a  sceptical  criticism  had  consigned  to  the  land  of  myth  or 
fable  are  clothed  once  more  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  events  which  had  been 
long  forgotten  demand  to  be  recorded  and  described.  In  Babylonia,  for 
example,  the  excavations  at  Ni£fer  and  Tello  have  shown  that  Sargon  of  Akkad, 
so  far  from  being  a  creature  of  romance,  was  as  much  an  historical  monarch  as 
Nebuchadrezzar  himself ;  monuments  of  his  reign  have  been  discovered,  and 
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we  learn  from  them  that  tte  empire  he  is  said  to  have  founded  had  a  very  real 
exiBteaoe.  Contracts  have  been  found  dated  in  the  years  when  he  was  occupied 
in  conquering  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  a  cadastral  survey  that  was  made  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation  mentions  a  Canaanite  who  had  been  appointed 
"  governor  of  the  land  of  the  Amorites."  Even  a  postal  service  had  already 
been  established  along  the  high-roads  which  knit  the  several  parts  of  the 
empire  together,  aud  some  of  the  clay  seals  which  franked  the  letters  are 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 

At  Suea,  M.  de  Morgan,  the  late  director  of  the  Service  of  Antiquities  in 
Egypt,  has  been  excavating  below  the  remains  of  the  Acb«smenian  period, 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Elamite  capital.  Here  he  has  found  number- 
less historical  inscriptions,  besides  a  text  in  hieroglyphics  which  may  cast 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  cuneiform  characters.  But  tbe  most  interesting 
of  his  discoveries  are  two  Babylonian  monuments  that  were  carried  off  by 
Elamite  conquerors  from  the  cities  of  Babylonia.  One  of  them  is  a  long 
inscription  of  about  1200  lines  belonging  to  Manistusu,  one  of  the  early 
fiabylonian  hings,  whose  name  has  been  met  with  at  Niffer;  the  other  is  a 
monument  of  Naram-Sin,  the  sod  of  Sargon  of  Akkad,  which  it  seems  was 
brought  as  booty  to  Susa  by  Simti-silkhak,  the  grandfather,  perhaps,  of  Eriaka 
or  Arioch. 

In  Armenia  also  equally  important  inscriptions  have  been  found  by  Belck 
and  Lehmann.  More  than  two  hundred  new  ones  have  been  added  to  the  list 
of  Tannic  texts.  It  has  been  discovered  from  them  that  the  kingdom  of 
Biainas  or  Van  was  founded  by  Ispninis  and  Menoas,  who  rebuilt  Van  itself  and 
the  other  cities  which  they  had  previously  sacked  and  destroyed.  The  older 
name  of  the  country  was  Eumussu,  and  it  may  be  that  the  language  spoken 
in  it  was  allied  to  that  of  the  Hittites,  since  a  tablet  in  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Hittite  type  has  been  unearthed  at  Toprak  Kaleh.  One  of  the  newly-found 
inscriptions  of  Sarduris  lU.  shows  that  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  god,  hitherto 
read  BAmman  or  Bimmon,  was  really  pronounced  Hadad.  It  describes  a  war 
of  the  Yannic  king  against  Assur-niiari,  son  of  Hadad-nirari  (A-da-dt-ni-^a-ri) 
of  Assyria,  thus  revealing  not  only  the  true  form  of  the  Assyrian  name,  but 
also  the  parentage  of  the  last  king  of  the  older  Assyrian  dynasty.  From 
another  inscription,  belonging  to  Busas  II.,  the  son  of  Argistis,  we  learn  that 
campaigns  were  carried  on  against  the  Hittites  and  the  Moschi  in  the  latter 
years  of  Sennacherib's  reign,  and  therefore  only  just  before  the  irruption  of 
the  Kimmerians  into  the  northern  regions  of  Western  Asia. 

The  two  German  explorers  have  also  discovered  the  site  and  even  the 
ruins  of  Muzazir,  called  Ardinis  by  the  people  of  Van.  They  lie  on  the  hill 
of  Shkenna,  near  Topsana,  on  tbe  road  between  Kelishin  and  Sidek.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  the  travellers  succeeded  in  deciphering  a  monu- 
ment of  Busas  I.,  partly  in  Vannic,  partly  in  Assyrian,  from  which  it  appears 
that  tbe  Yannic  king  did  not,  after  all,  commit  suicide  when  tbe  news  of  the 
fall  of  Muzazir  was  brought  to  him,  as  is  stated  by  Sargon,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  "  marched  against  the  mountains  of  Assyria  "  and  restored  the 
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fallen  city  itself.  Urzana,  the  King  of  Muzazir,  had  iled  to  him  for  shelter, 
and  after  the  departure  of  the  Assyrian  army  he  waa  sent  hack  hy  Busaa  to 
his  ancestral  domains.  .  The  whole  of  the  district  in  which  Mnzazir  was  sitoated 
was  termed  Lula,  and  was  regarded  as  the  southern  proriace  of  Ararat  In 
it  was  Mount  N^izir,  on  whose  summit  the  ark  of  the  Chaldfean  Noah  rested, 
and  which  is  therefore  rightly  described  in  the  Book  of  Gteneais  as  one  of 
"  the  monntains  of  Ararat."  .  It  was  probahly  the  Bowandiz  of  to-day. 

The  discoveries  made  by  Drs.  Belck  and  Lehmann,  however,  have  not 
been  confined  to  Tannic  texts.  At  the  sonrces  of  the  Tigris  Dr.  Lehmann 
has  found  two  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  Assjrrian  king,  Shalmaneaer  IL, 
one  dated  in  his  fifteenth  and  the  other  in  his  thirty -first  year,  and  relating  to 
his  campaigns  against  Aram  of  Ararat.  He  has  farther  found  that  the  two 
inscriptions  previously  known  to  exist  at  the  same  spot,  and  believed  to  belong 
to  Tiglath-Kinip  and  Assur-nazir-pal,  ere  really  those  of  Shalmaneser  It.,  and 
refer  to  the  war  of  his  seventh  year. 

But  it  is  from  Bgypt  that  the  most  revolutionary  revelations  have  come. 
At  Abydos  and  Eom  el-Ahmar,  opposite  EUEab,  monnments  have  been 
disinterred  of  the  kings  of  the  first  and  second  dynasties,  if  not  of  even 
earlier  princes ;  while  at  Kegada,  north  of  Thebes,  M.  de  Morgan  has  found 
a  tomb  which  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Menes  himself.  A  new  world  of  art 
has  been  opened  out  before  us;  even  the  hieroglyphic  system  of  writing  is 
as  yet  immature  and  strange.  But  the  art  is  already  adranoed  in  many 
respects ;  hard  stone  was  cut  into  vases  and  bowls,  and  even  into  statuary  of 
considerable  artistic  excellence ;  glazed  porcelain  was  already  made,  and 
bronze,  or  rather  copper,  was  fashioned  into  weapons  and  tools.  The  writing 
material,  as  in  Babylonia,  was  often  clay,  over  which  seal-cylinders  of  a 
Babylonian  pattern  were  rolled.  Equally  Babylonian  are  the  strange  and 
composite  animals  engraved  on  some  of  the  ot^ects  of  this  early  age,  aa  well 
as  the  structure  of  the  tombs,  which  were  built,  not  of  stone,  but  of  crude  brick, 
with  their  external  walls  panelled  and  pilastered.  Professor  Hommel's  theory, 
which  brings  Egyptian  civilisation  from  Babylonia  along  with  the  ancestors 
of  the  historical  Egyptians,  has  thus  been  largely  verified. 

But  the  historical  Egyptians  were  not  the  first  inhabitauts  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  Not  only  have  palasolithic  implements  been  found  on  the  plateau 
of  the  desert ;  the  relics  of  neolithic  man  have  turned  up  in  extraordinary 
abundance.  When  the  historical  Egyptians  arrived  with  their  copper  weapons 
and  their  system  of  writing,  the  land  was  already  occupied  by  a  pastoral 
people,  who  had  attained  a  high  level  of  neolithic  culture.  Their  implements 
of  flint  are  the  most  beautiful  and  delicately  finished  that  have  ever  been 
discovered ;  they  were  able  to  carve  vases  of  great  artistic  excellence  out  of 
the  hardest  of  stone,  and  their  pottery  was  of  no  mean  quality.  Long  after 
the  country  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  historical  dynasties,  and  had 
even  been  united  into  a  single  mtmarchy,  their  settlements  continued  to  exist 
oa  the  outskirts  of  the  desert,  and  the  neolithic  culture  that  distinguished  them 
jiassed  only  gradually  away.    By  degrees,  however,  they  intermingled  with 
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their  conquerors  from  Asiit,  and  thus  formed  the  Egyptian  race  of  a  later 
day.  But  they  had  already  made  Egypt  what  it  has  been  throaghout  the 
historical  period.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Asiatic  immigrants  and  of 
the  englDeeriDg  science  whose  first  home  had  been  in  the  allurial  plain  of 
Babylonia,  they  accomplished  those  great  works  of  irrigation  which  confined 
the  Nile  to  its  present  channel,  which  cleared  away  the  jungle  and  the  swamp 
that  had  formerly  bordered  the  deeert,  and  turned  them  into  fertile  Gelds. 
Theirs  were  the  hands  which  carried  out  the  plans  of  their  more  intelligent 
maeters,  and  cultivated  the  valley  when  once  it  had  been  reclaimed.  The 
Egypt  of  history  was  the  creation  of  a  twofold  race:  the  Egyptians  of  the 
monuments  supplied  the  controlling  and  directing  power;  the  Egyptians 
of  the  neolithic  graves  bestowed  upon  it  their  labour  and  their  skill. 

The  period  treated  of  by  Professor  Maspero  in  his  present  volume  ia  one  for 
which  there  is  an  abundance  of  materials  such  as  do  not  exist  for  the  earlier 
portions  of  his  history.  The  evidence  of  the  monuments  is  supplemented  by  that 
of  the  Hebrew  and  classical  writers.  But  on  this  very  account  it  is  in  some 
respects  more  difBcnIt  to  deal  with,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
historian  are  more  open  to  question  and  dispute.  In  some  cases  conflicting 
accounts  are  given  of  an  event  which  seem  to  rest  on  equally  good  authority ; 
in  other  cases,  there  is  a  sudden  feiilure  of  materials  just  where  the  thread  of  the 
atory  becomes  most  complicated.  Of  this  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  is  a  prominent  example ;  for  our  knowledge  of  it,  we  have  still  to 
depend  chiefly  on  the  untrustworthy  legends  of  the  Greeks.  Our  views  must 
be  coloured  more  or  less  by  onr  estimate  of  Herodotos ;  those  who,  like  myself, 
place  little  or  no  confidence  in  what  he  tells  ua  about  Oriental  affairs  will 
naturally  form  a  very  different  idea  of  the  death-struggle  of  A^yria  from  that 
formed  by  writers  who  still  see  iu  him  the  Father  of  Oriental  History. 

Even  where  the  native  monuments  have  come  to  our  aid,  they  have  not 
unfreqnently  introduced  difficulties  and  doubts  where  none  seemed  to  exist 
before,  and  have  made  th?  task  of  the  critical  historian  harder  than  ever. 
Cyrus  and  his  forefathers,  for  instance,  turn  out  to  have  been  kings  of  Anzan, 
and  not  of  Persia,  thus  explaining  why  it  is  that  the  Neo-Susian  language 
appears  by  the  side  of  the  Persian  and  the  Babylonian  as  one  of  the  three 
official  languages  of  the  Persian  empire ;  bnt  we  still  have  to  learn  what  was 
the  relation  of  Anzan  to  Persia  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Susa  on  the  other, 
and  when  it  was  that  Cyrus  of  Anzan  became  also  King  of  Persia.  In  the 
Annalistic  Tablet,  he  is  called  "  £ing  of  Persia  "  for  the  first  time  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Nabonidos. 

Similar  questions  arise  as  to  the  position  and  nationality  of  Astyages.  He 
is  called  in  the  Inscriptions,  not  a  Mede,  bnt  a  Manda — a  name  which,  as  I 
showed  many  years  ago,  meant  for  the  Babylonian  a  "  barbarian  "  of  Kurdi&tan. 
I  have  myself  little  doubt  that  the  Manda  over  whom  Astyages  rnled  were 
the  Scythians  of  classical  tradition,  who,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  text 
published  by  Mr.  Strong,  had  occupied  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ellipi.  It  is 
even  possible  that  in  the  Madyes  of  Herodotos,  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  the 
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Manda  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  That  the  Greek  writers  ahoald  have 
confonnded  the  Mad&  or  Medes  with  the  Manda  or  Barbarians  ia  not  sur- 
prising ;  we  And  even  Berossos  describing  one  of  the  early  dynasties  of  Babylonia 
as  "  Median  "  where  Manda,  and  not  Mada,  mnat  plainly  be  meant. 

These  and  similar  problems,  however,  will  donhtlesa  be  cleared  up  by  the 
prepress  of  excavation  and  research.  Perhaps  M.  de  Morgan's  excavations  at 
Sosa  may  throw  some  light  on  them,  but  it  is  to  the  work  of  the  Grerman 
expedition,  which  has  just  begun  the  systematic  exploration  of  the  site  of 
Babylon,  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  help,  Tbe  Babylon  of  Nabopolassar  and 
Kebncbadrezzar  rose  on  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  the  story  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Aesyriau  empire  moat  still  be  lying  buried  under  its  mounds. 

A.  H.  SAYCE. 
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In  giving  to  the  public  the  translation  of  the  third  and  last  volume  of  Pro- 
fessor Maspero's  work,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  on  the  want  of  uniformity, 
which  will  doubtless  be  remarked  by  the  reader,  in  the  orthc^raphy  of  the 
geographical  and  personal  names  which  occur  in  these  pages.  Professor 
Maspero,  to  whom  I  bave  referred  more  than  once  on  the  subject,  is  apparently 
at  greater  pains  to  give  to  the  student  the  various  forms  under  which  a  town 
or  province  was  known  at  different  periods,  than  to  preserve  a  uniform  ortho- 
graphy of  tbe  name  throughout  his  present  work.  He  himself  writes : 
"Sonvent  aprte  avoir  donii^  au  dSbut  la  forme  anthentique,  j'ai  employ^ 
daus  la  snite  la  forme  usuelle."  This  lack  of  uniformity  will  be  evident 
chiefly  in  the  place-names  in  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor,  which  of  necessity 
varied,  in  the  case  of  the  former  with  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian 
occupation,  in  that  of  the  latter  under  its  Assyrian,  Lydian,  Cimmerian, 
Phrygian,  and  Greek  rulers.  One  of  these  many  variants,  and  that  often  with 
an  incorrect  orthography,  may  be  familiar  to  the  English  reader,  and  therefore 
must  be  mentioned  in  the  translation,  though  the  forma  used  in  the  French 
may  be  subsequently  employed  throughout  the  book  without  again  identifying 
them  with  the  popular  one.  I  have,  however,  endeavoured  to  collect  the 
Tarious  readings  and  pUoe  them  in  the  index  under  one  heading. 

In  rendering  the  passages  from  Holy  Scripture  cited  by  Professor  3faspero 
in  the  course  of  his  work,  I  have  followed  the  Revised  Version,  but  in  the  two 
or  three  instances  where  Professor  Maspero's  reading  of  the  Hebrew  original 
do  not  agree  with  that  of  the  Bevised  Version,  I  have  given  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  his  French,  and  have  placed  the  Bevised  Version  of  the  passage  in 
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a  Translator's  footnote.  The  forme  of  proper  names  oecnrring  in  Professor 
Maspero's  quotations  ftom  the  Bible,  it  may  be  well  to  note,  are  not  in  many 
cases  those  adopted  by  the  Editors  of  our  reTised  Text.  No  change,  however 
slight,  has  been  made  without  the  Author's  written  permission,  and  each 
alterations  as  have  been  introduced  are  almost  entirely  conflaed  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  errors  of  the  French  printers,  and  not  one  of  them  has  any 
bearing  on  Biblical  criticism. 

The  English  title  chosen  by  the  Editor  has  met  with  Professor  Maspero's 
entire  approbation. 

M.  L.  McCltiee. 


NOTE    OF    THE    GENERAL    LITERATURE 

COMMITTEE    OF    THE    S.P.C.K. 


In  bringing  to  a  completion  their  undertaking  to  produce  in  English 
Professor  Maspero's  "  History  of  the  Ancient  Peoples  of  the  Classic  East," 
the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they  do  not  take  upon 
themselves  to  pronounce  on  conclusions  in  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism 
deduced  by  the  author  from  the  events  and  documents  discussed.  While 
the  great  value  of  the  materials  embodied  and  their  vivid  presentment  in 
Professor  Maspero's  books  have  seemed  to  the  Committee  to  justify  the 
publication  of  these  volumes  by  the  S.P.C,K,,  the  author  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  opinions  which  his  study  of  these  materials  has  led  him 
to  form. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ASSYRIAN  REVIVAL  AND  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  SYRIA. 

Annr-Dazir-pal  (88S-86D)  and  Bhatmaneser  III.  (860-825)— The  kiu^om  of  Urartu 
•nd  its  conquenng  prmoea :  Menuaa  aod  Ai^atla, 

i  SSYRIA  was  the  first  to  reftppear  on  the  scene  of  action. 
•^     Lees    hampered    by   an   ancient   past  than    Egypt   and 
Chaldsea,  she  was  the  sooner  able  to  recover  her  strength  after 
any  disastrous  crisis,  and  to  assume  again  the  ofTeDsive  along 
the  whole  of  her  frontier  line.      During    the  years  imme- 
diately   following   the   ephemeral    victories    and    reverses    of 
Assurirba,'  both  the  country  and  its  rulers  are  plunged  in  the 
obscurity  of  oblivion.    Two  figures  at  length,  though  at  what 
date  is  uncertain,  emerge  from  the  darkness — a  certain  Irba- 
ramm&n  and  an  Assur-nadinskhS  II.,  whom  we  find  engaged  in  building 
palaces  and  making  a  necropolis.^    They  were  followed  towards  950  by  a 
Tiglath-pileser  II.,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  his  name.*     He  in  his  turn 
was  succeeded  about  the  year  935  by  one  Assurdfin  II.,  who  appears  to  Lave 
concentrated  his  energies  upon  public  works,  for  we  hear  of  him  digging  a 

'  Dnwoby  FRucber-Gadin.fromabai-relief  at  Enyunjik  of  the  timeof  SeniiMherib:  of.LtYARD. 
Monamentt  ef  Sinneli,  toI.  ii.  pL  36.  The  initial  cut,  which  is  aim  by  Fauchei-Gadin,  repieseoU 
tbe  broken  obelisk  of  Asini-Duzir-pal,  the  baB-reliefs  of  ivhioh  are  aa  ;et  unpublished ;  of.  Hobmuzd 
BiiiSAlil,  Anhar  and  Iht  Land  of  Nimrod,  pp.  S,  9,  and  pt.  iii, 

*  Bee  what  u  said  oq  this  subject  in  Madfkro,  StruggU  of  the  Nation;  pp.  661,  665. 

'  Jnjeriptfon  on  the  Broken  Obelitk,  coL  ii.  U.  4-6 ;  cf.  PkiMb,  Iiuahriften  Atchur-ndiir-idiart,  in 
SoHBADER,  Etili-wchtifatehe  BiblioUith,  toL  i.  pp.  126,  127. 

*  Our  only  knowledge  of  Tiglath-pileaer  1[.  ie  from  a  briok,  on  which  ha  Is  mentioued  ag  being 
the  giandbthei  of  Bamman-Dirari  II.  (PdCBES,  A  Guide  to  Ike  Nimrad  Central  Saloon,  p.  9,  So.  72  ; 
cf.  WmcKLBB,  Stadien  unil  BtitrSge  m  der  Bi^jIoitiKh-Aiiyriicheii  GtschiehU,  ia  the  Zeitidirift  fSr 
AufriologU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  81 1,  312). 
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canal  to  supply  his  capital '  with  water,  restoring  the  temples  and  fortifying 
towns.'  Ramin&n-nirfi.ri  III.,  who  followed  him  in  912,  stands  out  more 
distinctly  from  the  miats  which  envelop  the  history  of  this  period;  he 
repaired  the  gate  of  the  Tigris  and  the  adjoining  wall  at  Aflsur,'  he  enlarged 
its  principal  sanctuary/  reduced  several  rebellious  provinces  to  obedience,' 
and  w^ed  a  Huceessful  warfare  against  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of 
Kerduniash.  Since  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Nebuchadrezzar  I.,  Babylon 
had  been  a  prey  to  civil  discord  and  foreign  invasion.'  The  Aramcean  tribes 
mingled  with,  or  contiguoos  to  the  remnants  of  the  CosBceans  bordering  on 
the  Persian  gulf,  constituted  possibly,  even  at  this  period,  the  powerful  nation 
of  the  Ealda.^  It  has  been  sapposed,  not  without  probability,  that  a 
certain  Simashshikhn,  Prince  of  the  Country  of  the  Sea,  who  immediately 
followed  the  last  scion  of  the  line  of  PashS,*  was  one  of  their  chiefa.  He 
endeavoured  to  establish  order  in  the  city,  and  rebuilt  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  destroyed  by  the  nomads  at  Sippar,"  but  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years 
he  was  assassinated.  His  son  E&mukinshumn  remained  at  the  head  of 
affiuTS  some  three  to  six  months ;  Kashshu-nadinakhe  ruled  three  or  six  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  a  man  of  the  bouse  of  B&zi,  Eulbar-shakinshumi 
by  name,  seized  upon  the  crown."  His  dynasty  consisted  of  three  members, 
himself  included,  and  it  was  overthrown  after  a  duration  of  twenty  years  by 
an  Elamite,  who  held  authority  for  another  seven."  It  was  a  period  of  calamity 
>  Interiptioa  on  the  Brokm  Obalitk,  ool.  ii.  L  20;  cf.  Feubb,  huehriftan  AtehuT-ndnr-^AaT^  in 
gduUDEB,  EtUinidinfiliehe  BiblMUk,  vol  L  pp.  128,  129. 

■  AnotHf  of  Auw-aatir-pal,  ooL  L  11.  30,  31 ;  ot  Kelliit$diTi/aieh»  BOtUotluk,  vol.  ii.  pp.  56,  57. 

■  Inioription  on  the  Broke*  Obditk,  ool.  ii.  11.  21-26. 

*  WiHcSLSB,  jSluJien  tmd  BeUrige,  in  the  ZeUtiuifl  JBr  Augriologie,  ToL  ii.  pp.  811,  SIZ. 

'  .innol*  of  Aimr-naiir-pal,  col.  L  11.  29, 30 ;  cf.  KeilintiArifaiehe  BiUtothek,  toL  ii.  pp.  56,  97. 

■  For  tbii  aabjeot,  cf.  Mabfebo,  Btntggla  of  the  Natioiu,  p.  66S. 

'  The  uamee  Glialdsa  and  ChaldEeam  being  oiiiinaril;  used  to  designate  the  territory  and  people 
of  Babjloa,  I  Bhftll  employ  the  term  Ealda  or  Kaldft  in  treatiog  of  the  Atanuoan  tribes  who 
coDBtitated  the  actoiJ  Ghaldieaii  uation. 

■  Gf.  OD  ihii  Bahjeot  Mabpebo,  Btruggla  of  (he  Nationt,  p.  669.  The  Dtnie  of  thli  priuoe  haa 
been  read  Bimbanhikn  by  Peiaer,  a,  reading  adopted  bj  Roai,  [7n(amicftunj^  lur  AUoTi«ntaU4ehen 
Omehiehle,  p.  26 ;  Simbairiiika  vonld  have  beea  ahorteoed  into  Bibir,  and  ne  abonld  have  to  identify 
it  mth  that  of  the  Sibir  mentioned  by  Aanir-nazii^pal  in  big  AnnaU,  col.  ii.  1.  84,  as  a  king  of 
Kardunlaeh  who  lived  before  hii  (A^Bor.nazir-pat'g)  time  (aae  p.  26  of  the  preaent  volume). 

*  Intcription  of  Nabiibaliddin,  ool.  i.  IL  1-23,  in  Sawuhboh,  Oun.  Jni.  W.  At.,  vol.  v.  pi.  60 ;  of. 
PiNOBM,  Bemarla  upon  the  reoent  Diteoteriet  of  Mr.  Bafam  at  Aboo-Holiba,  in  Froatedingt  al  the  Boc. 
of  Biblical  Arch.,  1890-1881,  vol.  ilL  pp.  110,  ill,  and  the  AidigytiOt*  fovnd  bg  Kt.  H.  BcMamal  A)nt- 
HobboA  (Sippara),  in  TraiutKfian),  vol.  viii.  pp.  165-169;  Scbeu.,  Ineerip.  de  JTabd-oMI-idfltn,  <n  the 
Zeil.far  Aitgr.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  325, 326 ;  Jehemiab,  Die  IMliutafel  ton  Sippar,  in  the  Beit  lur  Atyr.,  voLi. 
pp.269, 270;  and Fbibeb, Ittech.  df  NiM-abal-iddiit,inSoaR^Eit, KeiL  BOl.,  vol.  iii. pt.  1, pp.  174-183. 

"  The  name  of  this  king  may  be  read  Edabanhaktn-Bbnmi  (Bobt,  Untenuehu^ea  zur 
AUorienlalUehett  Qeteh.,  p.  27 ;  oil  p.  19,  note  3).  The  hooae  of  Btzi  tahcB  ita  name  &om  an  anceator 
who  muBt  have  founded  it  at  aoiue  unknown  data,  but  who  never  reigned  in  Chaldtsa.  Winokler  baB 
with  reason  conjectured  that  the  name  Bubsequently  Io«t  ita  meaning  to  the  Babjlouiaiu,  and  that 
thaj  oonFiued  the  Ghaldteaa  home  of  Bilzi  witli  tile  Arab  ooontty  of  Bftzu :  tbia  may  explain  wby  in 
Lis  dynasties  Bbiobob  attributee  an  Arab  origin  to  that  one  which  oomprisea  the  ahort-lived  line  of 
Blt-BI,zi(y/iSQKh£a,  UiU^iaeb.sar  AIL  Qeich.,  pp. S,ei  of.  RoaT.UHUrtuch.  tar  All.  Geidi . pp.  19, 20). 

"  Our  knowledge  of  theie  events  is  derived  solely  from  the  texts  of  the  BabyJonian  Cuum 
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and  distress,  dnring  which  the  Arabs  or  the  Arameeans  ravaged  the  country, 
aod  pillaged  withoat  companctioD  not  only  the  property  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  also  that  of  the  gods.  The  Elamite  usurper  having  died  about  the  year 
1030,  a  Babylonian  of  noble  extraction  expelled  the  intruders,  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  larger  part  of  the  kingdom  under  his  mle.^  Five  or  six  of 
his  descendants  had  passed  away,  and  a  certain  Sbama^h-mudammiq  was 
feebly  holding  the  reins  of  goverament,  when  the  expeditions  of  Bamm&n- 
nir&rl  III.  provoked  war  afresh  between  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  two 
armies  encountered  each  other  once  again  on  their  former  battle-field  between 
the  Lower  Zab  and  the  Tumat  Shamash-mudammiq,  after  being  totally 
routed  near  the  Yalm&n  mountains,'  did  not  long  survive,  and  Nabosbumishkun, 
who  succeeded  him,  showed  neither  more  ability  nor  energy  than  bis  predecessor . 
The  Assyrians  wrested  from  him  the  fortresses  of  Bambala  and  Bagdad,  dis- 
lodged him  from  the  positions  where  he  had  entrenched  himself,  and  at  length 
took  him  prisoner  while  in  flight,  and  condemned  him  to  perpetual  captiTity." 

pnbtiabed  sod  tranBlated  by  Q.  Smith  (On  Fragmmtt  of  Imeriptiotu,  in  the  Traruactiont  of  the 
Soo.  ofBibl.  Aroh.,  Tol.  ill.  pp.  3rjt-S7B),  by  TiDabea  {The  Babj/loniaa  KingM  of  Iha  Saeond  Period,  in 
the  ProeMdiag*,  1883-188*,  toI.  vi.  pp.  IW,  197),  by  Bajoe  {The  DjpuuUe  TdbUU,  in  the  JBmmxIi  of 
tht  Fait,  2nd  mi.,  lot  i.  pp.  17,  21).  The  iiucriptioa  of  Nabub»]tddin  (ooi.  i,  IL  24-30,  ooL  ii. 
11.  1-17)  inlOTDu  ua  that  Kaahn-nadlnakhe  and  Enlbar'«hllkinahama  cuntinned  the  works  begUD 
bj  Binuuhshika  in  the  temple  of  the  Bon  at  Bippar. 

'  The  uamea  of  the  Snt  kingi  of  this  dynastj  are  destroyed  in  the  oapies  of  the  Boyal  Oanon 
whioh  baTe  come  down  to  as.    The  three  preoeding  dyoMtlei  are  lestored  u  follovi : — 

Sdueh-bhikd IS  yean  0  months  lor  aocoidioKj  IT  yean  3  monthi. 

ElwlEhi-saciio ii  monlhi  J  to  auothet  \  3  months. 

Ea8bd-i[ad1naxh£ 3  years  I  computation  I    6  yean. 

Total  fbi  the  dyoMt;  of  the  Sea  Conntry   21  re«rs  9  months  „  23  yean  6  monthi. 

EOLkU-SHlxiH-BHraD 17  ye«n  „  IS  years. 

NralF-KCDDBiiBCB 3  year!  „  2  yean. 

SBiLANbuatrKUiDNA 3  months  ,.  3  monthi. 

Total  for  the  dynaity  of  Bftzi  ....  20  years  3  months. 
Foithediffeienoet  inthelengthiof  these  rei{piB,cf.Cauino/CVnIizalAiii,  pp.  592-591:  and  further, 
Fb.  DcLnwcH,  AuyrMogueKe  MiteelUa,  in  the  Bertchta  of  the  Academy  of  S«ienoes  of  Saxony,  IL, 
ISdt,  p.  189;  and  Bom-,  Unleriuekangen  lur  AUoneaUUiiehen  Ottfh.,  p.  26,  note  2.  A  botmdary 
etone,  published  by  Bslssb,  Bab.  Kudurm  IiuchrifUn,  in  the  Beitragt  lur  Att.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  171-185, 
and  tnuulated  by  Peises,  Texte  juriMdclitn  imd  gtmhafUieluin  Inhalb,  in  the  KtUin$iATift.  BOil. 
vol.  It.  pp.  S2--93,  bears  the  name  of  Ninip-kndurusiu,  dated  in  his  third  year,  and  also  mentions 
a  king  Naba-klnabal  who  appears  to  have  reigned  24  years.  Amording  to  ^mt  (_VnUrmehvngm 
lurM.  Oetch.,  pp.  Gl,  68),  this  is  the  flrat  king  of  the  Babylonian  dynasty  whioh  followed  the 
dynasty  of  Bftii;  a  certain  Irba-mardnk.  mentioned  in  an  inioription  of  Herodacli-baladan  II. 
<Pbisbb  and  Wihcklbb,  In4ehrifteit  Merodaeh-BcUadan'i  II.,  Ln  Sohbadib,  Keil-  BOil.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  186, 
187,  ool.  ii.  II.  49,  41),  ongbt  to  be  plaoed  among  the  Ave  or  six  unknown  piinoes  who  most  have 
succeeded  this  Nabn-klnabal. 

■  For  the  Tsriants  of  this  name  which  ooour  in  the  inwriptions,  of.  Fb,  Delit'zbcb.  Wo  lag  da* 
Faradiat  pp.  204,  205.  As  I  hare  remarked  elsewhere  {Straggle  of  the  Nationi,  p.  119,  note  3). 
Winckler  identifleg  the  position  of  the  countries  around  Yalmtn  with  the  presetit  proTinoe  of  Holwftn 
iOetch.  Bab.  und  Au.,  pp.  81,  82). 

*  Shamuh-mudammiq  appeurs  to  have  died  about  900.  Naboshamlshkon  probably  reigned  only 
one  or  two  years,  from  900  to  899  or  to  898.  The  name  of  his  successor  Is  destroyed  in  the 
SyndiTonoat  Binary;  it  might  be  Nububaliddin,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  long  life,  bat  it  is  wiser, 
until  fresh  light  is  thrown  on  the  snbjeot,  to  admit  that  it  is  some  prince  other  than  Nabubaliddia, 
ivhoee  name  is  as  yet  onknowa  to  us  (Host,  Unleriackitngen  lur  Alt.  Oeiah.,  p.  69). 
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His  successor  abandoned  to  the  Assyrians  most  of  the  dietricts  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lower  Zab  betweea  the  Zsgros  mountaina  and  the  Tigris,^  and 
peace,  nhich  was  speedily  secured  by  a  double  marriage,  remained  unbroken  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  Tukulti-ninip  II.  was  fond  of  fighting ;  "  he  overthrew 
his  adversaries  and  exposed  their  heads  upon  stakes,"  '  hut,  unlike  his  prede- 
cessor, he  directed  his  efforts  against  Natri  and  the  northern  and  western 
tribes.  We  possess  no  details  of  his  campaigns ;  we  can  only  surmise  that 
in  six  years,  from  890  to  885,°  he  brought  into  subjection  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Tigris  and  the  mountain  provinces  which  separate  it  from  the 
Assyrian  plain.  Having  reached  the  source  of  the  river,  he  carved,  beside  the 
imf^  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  the  foUowiDg  inscription,  which  may  still  be  read 
upon  the  rock.*  "  With  the  help  of  Assur,  Shamash,  and  Bamm&n,  the  gods 
of  his  religion,  he  reached  this  spot  The  lofty  mountains  he  subjugated  from 
the  sun-rising  to  its  down-setting ;  victorious,  irresistible,  he  came  hither,  and 
like  unto  the  lightning  he  crossed  the  raging  rivers."  ^ 

He  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  triumphs,  but  his  death  made  no  impression 
on  the  impulse  given  to  the  fortunes  of  his  country.  The  kingdom  which  he 
left  to  Assur-nazir-pat,  the  eldest  of  bis  sons,  embraced  scarcely  any  of  the 
countries  which  bad  paid  tribute  to  former  sovereigns."  Besides  Assyria  proper, 
it  comprised  merely  those  districts  of  Natri  which  had  been  annexed  within  his 
own  generation ;  the  remainder  had  gradually  regained  their  liberty  :  first  the 
outlying  dependencies — Cilicia^Melitene,  Northern  Syria,  and  then  the  provinces 
nearer  the  capital,  the  valleys  of  the  Masios  and  the  Zagros,  the  steppes  of 
the  Khabur,  and  even  some  districts  such  as  Lubdi  and  Shnpria,  which  had 
been  allotted  to  Assyrian  colonists  at  various  times  after  successful  campaigns.^ 
Nearly  the   whole  empire   had  to  be   reconquered  under    much   the    same 

■  Synchnminu  Hi»L,ocA.\\i.\\.\~2,\  ;  tS.  S^Yca,  Tht  StinekroiuMtHia.  of  An.  aaiBtO/ytonia^xaWxe 
£ecordio/lAdPatt,.2ndB«iiei,  vol.  It.  p.  32,audFE]«iBaiidWiNCKLBB,  Die  nigenannt^iS^ichroK.  (hich., 
in  ScHBASKB,  KtObaehrifUieha  BibUoOmk,  vol.  1.  pp.  200,  201.  For  a  reitoTfttlon  of  tbia  passage,  me 
the  SfwAronoat  Hutory  in  Wincei.kr,  AUoruntaliteha  Fortckungen,  voL  i.  p.  216, 

*  AnnaU  of  Atmr-natir-pal,  col.  i.  IL  28,  29. 

'  The  parts  pieaerved  or  the  Eponjm  canoD  (of.  StrvggU  of  the  Kaliom,  pp.  620-^1)  begin 
their  record  in  893,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  BaDHuAD-nirk'i  II.  The  line  whloh  diBtingnishes 
the  two  roigni  from  one  anolher  it  drswD  between  the  name  of  the  permnage  vbo  oorreipoads  to 
the  7ear  890,  and  that  of  Tukulti-ninip  vho  cDrrespoDdB  to  tiie  year  889 ;  Tukulti-nioip  II.,  there- 
fore, begins  his  reiga  in  890,  and  hie  death  is  aii  years  later,  in  S85.  Cf.  the  ILat  in  Schbasen, 
KeilinKhTiftliehe  Biiliothek,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

*  For  the  inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser  1.,  of.  Struggle  of  tlu  Nalient,  pp.  658, 659. 

'  ScuKASEB,  Dia  KeUinteliTiften  am  Einganga  dar  Qaellgrottcn  det  S^neh-Su,  pp.  14-19, 28.  This 
ioMriptiOD  and  its  acoompanjiog  bas-relief  are  mentioned  in  the  Annali  of  Aaur-naiir-pal,  col.  i. 
11.  104,  lOSj  cf.  p.  19  of  the  present  Tolume. 

'  For  the  details  and  extent  of  these  first  Aaajrian  conquests,  cf.  Struggle  of  tht  Nation*,  p.  6U4, 

'  Aq  account  of  some  of  the  secoloniei  ia  gicen  in  the  iglruirgbD/tAe^atioiM, pp.  608,609, 610, 657, 
665,  667, 668.     For  Lubdi  and  Shupria,  of.  Wikcklek,  AUoriwU^iteltt  Fortehtingen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  46-4K 
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conditions  as  in  the  firat  instance.  AsByria  itself,  it  is  true,  had  recoTered  the 
vitality  and  elasticitf  of  its  earlier  days.  The  people  were  a  robust  and 
energetic  race,  devoted  to  their  rulers,  and  ready  to  follow  them  blindly  and 
tmatingly  wherever  they  might  lead.  The  army,  while  composed  chiefly  of  the 
same  classes  of  troops  as  in  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  I., — spearmen,  archers, 
sappers,  and  slirigers, — now  poasesBed  a  new  element,  whose  appearance  on  the 
iield  of  battle  was  to  revolutionize  the  whole  method  of  warfare ;  this  was  the 


CBvalry,properly  so  called,  introduced  as  an  adjunct  to  the  cbariotry.  The  number 

of  horsemen  forming  this  contingent  was  as  jet  small ;  like  the  iniatitry,  they 

wore  casques  and  cuirasses,  but  were  clothed  with  a  tight-fitting  loin-cloth  in 

place  of  the  long  kilt,  the  folds  of  which  would  have  embarrassed  their 

movements.     One-half  of  the  men  carried  sword  and  lance,  the  other  half 

sword  and  bow,  the  latter  of  a  smaller  kind  than  that  used  by  the  infantry. 

Their  horses  were  bridled,  and  bore  trappings  on  the  forehead,  but  had  no 

saddles ;  their  riders  rode  bareback  without  stirrups ;  they  sat  far  back  with 

the  chest  thrown  forward,  their  knees  drawn  up  to  grip  the  shoulder  of  the 

animal.     Each  horseman  was  attended  by  a  groom,  who  rode  abreast  of  him, 

and  held  his  reins  dnritig  an  action,  so  that  he  might  be  free  to  make  use  of 

his  weapons.     This  body  of  cavalry,  having  little  confidence  in  its  own  powers, 

'  Drawn  hj  Faucher-Qudiii,  from  a  bus-relief  in  bronie  on  the  gate  of  Balan  tit.  Tbe  Awfriao 
artiit  hat  «bowii  tbe  he»d  and  legB  of  the  Becoad  horse  in  profile  behind  the  firet,  but  he  has  forgotten 
1o  represent  the  rest  of  its  bodj,  and  also  the  mau  riding  it. 
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kept  in  close  contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  was  not  used 
in  independent  manoeuvres;  it  was  associated  with  and  formed  an  escort 
to  the  chatiotry  in  expeditions  where  speed  was  essential,  and  where  the 
ordinary  foot  soldier  would  have  hampered  the  moTements  of  the  charioteers.' 


The  army  thus  reinforced  was  at  all  events  more  efficient,  if  not  actually  more 
powerful,  than  formerly ;  the  discipline  maintained  was  as  severe,  the  military 
spirit  as  keen,  the  equipment  as  perfect,  and  the  tactics  as  skilful  as  in  former 
times."  A  knowledge  of  engineering  had  improved  upon  the  former  methods 
of  taking  towns  by  sapping  and  scaling,  and  though  the  number  of  military 
engines  was  as  yet  limited,  the  besiegers  were  well  able,  when  occasion  de- 
manded, to  improvise  and  make  use  of  machines  capable  of  demolishing  even 
the  strongest  walls.*     The  Assyrians  were  familiar  with  all  the  different  kinds 

■  The  hJBtoi;  oC  the  Auyrian  caTolrj  htui  been  briefly  Bkelohed  by  Or.  Raitlihsok,  Tht  Five  Great 
Monarchiti,  2d(I  edit..  Tol.  L  p.  422,  et  aeq.  iBDlated  horaemea  must  no  doubt  hnve  eiUtod  in  tbe 
Aiarrian  juBt  as  in  tbe  Egyptian  snuj  (of.  on  this  point  StmggU  of  tht  Natum;  p.  2I8X  but  ve 
oereT  find  any  mention  of  »  body  of  caralry  in  iEiscriptioni  prioi  to  the  time  of  ABBor-Daiir-pal :  tbe 
iotrodnction  of  this  new  corpa  must  oonteqnentlr  have  taken  place  betweeo  tlie  reigns  of  Tiglnth- 
pileser  and  AsHur-n&zit-pal,  probably  aeaiei  tbe  time  of  tlio  tatter.  AsBur-nazii-pal  bimself  seldom 
■peaks  of  bu  cavalry  {Annali  of  A—ur-naziT-pal,  col,  ii,  II.  70-Tit,  103),  but  be  constantly  makes 
mention  of  the  horsemen  of  the  Aramaeau  and  Syrian  prinoipnlitiea,  wbom  be  incorporated  iuto  bis 
own  army  (AHnalt  of  jfU»ur-naiir-piii,  ool,  iii.  11.  68,  60,  63,  69,  77). 

*  Drawn  by  Faucher-Qudin,  from  ddo  of  tbe  bronze  baa-roliefs  of  the  gate  of  Bnlawftt. 

•  For  the  organisation  of  the  ABflyrian  armies  and  their  military  tactio*  prcTioua  to  the  use  ot 
oavalry,  cf.  Straggle  of  the  Nationi,  pp.  G26-G12. 

'  For  tbe  Aasyriau  engines  of  war,  see  M.  Dibulafot,  L'Acropote  de  Siue,  pp.  llS-158.and  Jebe- 
uiia  and  Buxbbbeck,  Der  Untergang  Kinecfh't.  in  the  BeifrSge  tur  Autinologie,  toI,  iil  pp.  17S-181  . 
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of  battering-ram ;  the  hand  variety,  wtich  was  merely  a  beam  tipped  with  iron, 
worked  by  some  score  of  men ;  the  fixed  ram,  in  which  the  beam  was  snspended 
from  a  scaffold  and  moved  by  means  of  ropes;  and  lastly,  the  moTable  ram, 
ranning  on  four  or  six  wheels,  which  enabled  it  to  be  advanced  or  withdrawn  at 
will.     The  military  engineers  of  the  day  allowed  full  rein  to  their  fancy  in  the 


many  curious  shapes  they  gave  to  this  latter  engine ;  for  example,  they  gave 
to  the  mass  of  bronze  at  its  point  the  form  of  the  head  of  an  animal,  and  the 
whole  engine  took  at  times  the  form  of  a  sow  ready  to  root  np  with  its  snout 
the  foundations  of  the  enemy's  defences.  The  scaffolding  of  the  machine  was 
usually  protected  by  a  carapace  of  green  leather  or  some  coarse  woollen 
material  stretched  over  it,  wliieh  broke  the  force  of  blows  from  projectiles ; 
at  times  it  had  an  additional  arrangement  in  the  shape  of  a  cupola  or  turret  in 
which  archers  were  stationed  to  sweep  the  face  of  the  wall  opposite  to  the 
point  of  attack.  The  battering-rams  were  set  up  and  placed  in  line  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  ramparts  of  the  besieged  town  ;  the  ground  in  front  of  them 
was  then  levelled  and  a  regular  causeway  constructed,  which  was  paved  with 

The  bBtleriag-ram  bad  alre&dj  leoohed  buoIi  a  degree  of  perfection  under  Amir-oazii-pal,  that  it 
■niut  htTs  been  iurented  some  time  befoie  tbe  execution  of  the  flrtt  bas-reliefB  on  whiob  ne  «ee  it 
poftrajed.  Ill  points  of  reeembluuce  to  tbe  Greek  battering-ram  furniahed  Hcefer  with  one  of  hia 
main  aiguinents  for  plaeing  the  monumento  of  Kbonabad  and  Kojunjik  as  late  as  (be  Persiun  ot 
Parthian  period  {Chaldte,  JHgrfe,  pp.  S18,  319). 

'  Drawn  by  Fauoher-GodiD,  from  one  of  the  bronze  baa-iellefg  of  the  gate  at  Balawit, 
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bricks  wherever  the  soil  appeared  to  be  lacking  in  firmness.  These  pre- 
limiDftriee  accomplished,  the  cDgines  were  pushed  forward  by  relays  of 
troops  till  they  reached  the  required  range.  The  effort  needed  to  set  the 
ram  in  motion  severely  taxed  the  strength  of  those  engaged  in  the  work ; 
for  the  size  of  the  beam  was   enormous,   and  its  iron   point,  or  the  square 


mass  of  metal  at  the  end,  was  of  no  light  weight  The  besieged  did  their 
best  to  cripple  or,  if  possible,  destroy  the  engine  as  it  approached  them. 
Torches,  lighted  tow,  burning  pitch,  and  stink-pots  were  burled  down  upon  its 
roofing ;  attempts  were  made  to  seize  the  head  of  the  ram  by  means  of  chains  or 
hooks,  so  OS  to  prevent  it  from  moving,  or  in  order  to  drag  it  on  to  the  battle- 
ments ;  in  some  cases  the  garrison  succeeded  in  crushing  the  machinery  with  a 
mass  of  rock.  The  Assyrians,  however,  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  such  trifling  accidents ;  they  would  at  once  extinguish  the  fire, 
release,  by  sheer  force  of  muscle,  the  beams  which  the  enemy  had  secured,  and 
if,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  one  of  the  machines  became  injured,  they 
had  others  ready  to  take  its  place,  and  the  ram  would  be  again  at  work  after 
only  a  few  minutes'  delay.  Walls,  even  when  of  burnt  brick  or  faced  with 
small  stones,  stood  no  chance  against  such  an  attack.  The  first  blow  of  the  ram 
sufliced  to  shake  them,  and  an  opening  was  rapidly  made,  so  that  in  a  few  days, 
often  in  a  few  hours,  they  became  a  heap  of  ruins ;  the  foot  soldiers  could  then 
enter  by  the  breach  which  the  pioneers  had  effected. 

'  Drown  bj  Fauchei-Gndta,  from  a  bns-telief  brought  from  Nlmioud,  now  in  tli«  firitiih  Hkiienm ; 
ct  LayarD,  Jfi>nuRi«ii'(  of  Nineveh,  ?ol,  i.  pi.  17. 
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It  most,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  strength  and  diecipline  vhich 
the  Assyrian  troops  posseased  in  such  a  high  degree,  were  common  to  the 
military  forces  of  all  the  great  states — Elam,  Damascus,  Natri,  the  Hittites,  and 
Cbatdiea.  It  was  owing  to  this,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  armies  of  all  these 
Powers  were,  as  a  rale,  both  in  strength  and  numbers,  much  on  a  par,  that  no 
single  state  was  able  to  inflict  on  any  of  the  rest  such  a  defeat  as  would  end 


in  its  destruction.  What  decisive  results  had  the  terrible  struggles  produced, 
which  stained  almost  periodically  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab  with 
blood?  After  endless  loss  of  life  and  property,  they  had  nearly  always 
issued  in  the  establishment  of  the  belligerents  in  their  respective  possessions, 
with  possibly  the  cession  of  some  few  small  towns  or  fortresses  to  the  stronger 
party,  most  of  which,  however,  were  destined  to  come  back  to  its  former 
possessor  in  the  very  nest  campaign.'  The  fall  of  the  capital  itself  was  not 
decisive,  for  it  left  the  vanquished  foe  chaSng  irnder  his  losses,  while  the 
victory  cost  his  rival  so  dear  that  he  was  unable  to  maintain  the  ascendency 
for  more  than  a  few  years.  Twice  at  least  in  three  centuries  a  king  of 
Assyria  had  entered  Babylon,  and  twice  the  Babylonians  had  espelled  the 
intruder  of  the  hour,  and  had  forced  him  back  with  a  blare  of  trumpets  to  the 
frontier.    Although  the  Ninevite  dynasties  had  persisted  in  their  pretensions  to 

'  DnwQ  by  Fauclier-Gudin,  from  a  baB-relief  from  Nimioud,  dow  in  the  BritUh  Museum;  of. 
Lat^kd,  Monamenti  of  Ninevth,  toI.  i.  pi.  19. 

'  For  the  little  at  preeeut  known  of  tbeBo  ware  botnecD  Assyria  and  Cbaldma,  oF.  Struggle  of  lh« 
Nation,  pp.  592,  593. 595-597,  604-012.  862-664. 
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a  suzerainty  which  tbey  had  generally  been  unable  to  enforce,  the  tradition  of 
which,  unsupported  by  any  definite  decree,  bad  been  handed  on  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another ;  yet  in  practice  their  kings  had  not  succeeded  in  "  taking  the 
hands  of  Bel,"  *  and  in  reigning  personally  in  Babylon,  nor  in  extorting  from 
the  native  sovereign  an  official  acknowledgment  of  his  vassalage.  Profiting 
doubtless  by  past  experience,  Assur-nazir-pal  resolutely  avoided  those  direct 
oonfliots  in  which  so  many  of  his  predecessors  had  wasted  their  lives.  If  he  did 
not  actually  renounce  hia  hereditary  pretensions,  he  wag  content  to  let  them  lie 
dormant.  He  preferred  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
signed  a  few  years  previously  by  Eamm^n-nir&ri,  even  when  Babylon  neglected 
to  observe  them ;  he  closed  his  eyes  to  the  many  ill-di^^ised  acts  of  hostility 
to  which  he  was  exposed,'  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  dealing  with  less 
dangerous  enemies.  Even  if  his  frontier  touched  Kardnniash  to  the  south, 
elsewhere  he  was  separated  from  the  few  states  strong  enough  to  menace  his 
kingdom  by  a  strip  of  varying  width,  comprising  several  less  important  tribes 
and  cities; — to  the  east  and  north-east  by  the  barbarians  of  obscure  race 
whose  villages  aud  strongholds  were  scattered  along  the  upper  affluents  of  the 
Tigris  or  on  the  lower  terraces  of  the  Iranian  plateau ;  to  the  west  and  north- 
west by  the  principalities  and  nomad  tribes,  mostly  of  Aramiean  extraction,  who 
now  for  a  century  had  peopled  the  mountains  of  the  Tigris  and  the  steppes 
of  Mesopotamia.  They  were  high-spirited,  warlike,  hardy  populations, 
proud  of  their  independence  and  quick  to  take  up  arms  in  its  defence  or 
for  its  recovery,  but  none  of  them  possessed  more  than  a  restricted  domain,  or 
had  more  than  a  handful  of  soldiers  at  its  disposal.  At  times,  it  is  true,  the 
nature  of  their  locality  befriended  them,  and  the  advantages  of  position 
helped  to  compensate  for  their  paucity  of  numbers.  Sometimes  tbey  were 
entrenched  behind  one  of  those  rapid  watercourses  like  the  Badanu,  the  Zab, 
or  the  Tumat,  which  are  winter  torrents  rather  than  streams,  and  are  overhung 
by  steep  banks,  precipitous  as  a  wall  above  a  moat ;  sometimes  they  took  refuge 
upon  some  wooded  height  and  awaited  attack  amid  its  rocks  and  pine  woods. 
Assyria  was  superior  to  all  of  them,  if  not  in  the  valour  pf  its  troops,  at  least 
numerically,  and,  towering  in  the  midst  of  them,  she  could  single  out  at  will 
whichever  tribe  offered  the  easiest  prey,  and  falling  on  it  suddenly,  would  crush 
it  by  sheer  force  of  weight.  In  such  a  case  the  surrounding  tribes,  usually 
only  too  well  pleased  to  witness  in  safety  the  fall  of  a  dangerous  rival,  would 
not  attempt  to  interfere ;  but  their  turn  was  ere  long  sure  to  come,  and  the 
pity  which  they  bad  declined  to  show  to  their  neighbours  was  in  like 

•  [For  the  moaning  of  IhU  ezprsntou,  we  Slntggte  of  the  Natitnu,  p.  24,  note  1.— Th.] 

'  It  will  be  seen  later  on  (pp.  28-30  of  the  pratent  Toltune)  that  he  did  not  make  the  proaeuce  of 

Co«s»Bn  troopB  among  the  Allies  of  tbo  Bakhi  a  caiut  belli,  even  though  the^  vers  commanded  b;  a 

brother  and  by  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  King  of  Babjlon, 
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rnannei  refused  to  them.  The  AsByrians  ravaged  their  country,  held  their 
chiels  to  ransom,  razed  their  strongholds,  or,  when  they  did  not  demolish  them, 
garrisoned  them  with  their  own  troops  who  held  sway  over  the  country.  The 
revenues  gleaned  from  these  conquests  would  swell  the  treasury  at  Nineveh, 
the  native  soldiers  would  be  incorporated  into  the  Assyrian  army,  and  when 
the  smaller  tribes  had  all  in  turn  been  subdued,  their  conqueror  would,  at 
length,  find  himself  confronted  with  one  of  the  great  states  from  which  he  had 


been  separated  by  these  buffer  communities ;  then  it  was  that  the  men  and 
money  he  had  appropriated  in  his  conquests  would  embolden  him  to  provoke 
or  accept  battle  with  some  tolerable  certainty  of  victory. 

Immediately  on  his  accession,  Asaur-nazir- pal  turned  his  attention  to  the 
parts  of  his  frontier  where  the  population  was  most  scattered,  and  therefore  less 
able  to  ofiFer  any  resistance  to  bis  projects.^     He  marched  towards  the  north- 

'  Drawn  b;  Boadier,  from  a  photograph  b;  U .  Binder,  sent  by  Father  SoheU. 

*  Tho  prinoipal  dooament  tor  the  history  of  Awur-iwzir-pal  is  tho  "  Monolith  of  Nlmrud," 
diioovered  bj  I^yard  In  the  roioi  of  the  tempte  of  Ninip ;  it  bears  the  iBme  ioscriptioa  on  both  its 
sidCB.  It  il  a  compilation  of  varioDS  dooamentB,  oompriainj;,  first,  a  oaneeoutive  accoont  of  tbe 
osmpaigoa  of  the  king's  flnt  six  yeari,  terminating  in  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  during  that 
period ;  leeondly,  the  account  of  tbe  campaign  of  bis  sixth  year,  followed  by  three  campaigns  not 
dated,  the  lost  of  which  was  in  Syria ;  and  thirdly,  the  history  of  a  last  campaign,  that  of  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  a  second  summary.  Tha  inscription,  of  which  several  copies  (mostly  incomplete)  are 
known,  baa  been  published  by  H.  Hawlissos,  Can.  Ini.  W.  Ai.,  vol.  i.  pis,  17-26;  of,  pi,  27, 
«id  Tol.  iiL  pi.  6.  It  liBs  been  translated  *n  eiienio  into  Frenoh  by  Oppeht,  HiiL  de*  Empire! 
de  Chaldti  tt  d'AuyrU.  pp.  72-102,  and  by  3lK\ASr,  Jnimles  da  roit  d'A-yTie,  pp.  66-93; 
into  English  by  BoDWELr,  AnnaU  of  Atmr-natir-pal,  in  the  lUcordi  of  the  Pusi,  let  set.,  vol.  iii. 
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western  point  of  his  territory,  suddenly  invaded  Ifammi,^  end  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  took  Gubbg,  its  capital,  and  some  half-dozen  lesser  places,  among 
them  Surra,  Abuku,  Amra,  and  Arubr.  The  inhabitants  assembled  npon  a 
mountain  ridge  which  they  believed  to  be  inaccessible,  its  peak  being  likened 
to  "  the  point  of  an  iron  dagger,"  and  the  gteepness  of  its  sides  such  that  "  no 
winged  bird  of  the  heavens  dare  venture  on  them."  In  the  short  space  of 
three  days  Assur-nazir-pal  sacceeded  in  climbing  its  precipices  and  forcing  the 
entrenchments  which  bad  been  thrown  up  on  its  summit :  two  hundred  of  its 
defenders  perished  sword  in  hand,  the  remainder  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
Kirruri,^  terrified  by  this  example,  submitted  unreservedly  to  the  conqueror, 
yielded  him  their  horses,  moles,  oxen,  sheep,  wine,  and  brazen  vessels,  and 
accepted  the  Assyrian  prefects  appointed  to  collect  the  tribute.  The  neighbour- 
ing districts,  Adansh,  Gilz&n,  and  Khubushkia,  followed  their  example ;'  they 

pp.  87-80,  and  bj  Sayob,  The  Standard  InteripOoti  of  Attur-nattiT-pal,  in  the  Beeordi  o/  tJie  Pail, 
Snd  aei.,  toL  li.  pp.  128-177 :  into  German  by  Psueb,  Inteh.  ^xAw-niifi>-a6al'(,  in  Scbbaukb,  Keil. 
£AI.,  Tol.  i.  pfk  50-119 ;  a  translation  of  the  flrat  oolamn  (11.  1-93X  vith  a  Bpecimen  of  a.  detailed 
oommenlar;,  was  edited  in  1885  b;  H,  Lrotzet,  Die  AnnaUn  AiarMuirpalt  (864r-8fia  B.C.),  eta.  A. 
monolEth  found  la  tbe  niine  oF  Knrkh,  at  nome  dlBtanos  from  DiatbeUr,  and  pablished  by 
H.  Bawuhbon',  Out.  Jm.  W.  At.,  rot.  iiL  pi.  6,  oontaina  lome  important  additions  to  the  aoaonnt  of 
the  campaign!  of  tba  fifth  year  (II.  42-S2).  Tbe  olhei  nmneroni  inaotiptiona  of  Aaaar-nazlr-pal 
whiob  baTe  come  down  to  ub  do  not  contain  any  information  of  importance  irhicb  is  not  fonnd  in  the 
text  of  the  AnnaU;  the  dedioation  of  the  plaque*  (Latard,  Jn«.  in  &e  Oun.  Charadar,  pl».  1-11), 
fragmenta  of  which  aie  dispersed  in  the  variona  muaenms  of  Earope,  bu  been  translated  into 
English  by  Fox  Talbot,  Standard  InteripHon  of  Atkur-akh-bal,  in  the  Beotyrd4  of  the  Pott,  lat  ser., 
ToL  rii.  p.  9,  et  seq.,  and  into  Qerman  by  Schbadsh,  7n«aft.  AtluT-naiir-luiiat'i,  ate,,  1679.  The 
inaoription  of  tbe  broken  Obolisk,  fromwhioh  Ihare  often  qnoled,  contains  in  the  second  oalumnaome 
mention  of  the  works  undertaken  by  this  king. 

'  Nnmmi  or  Himmi,  mentioned  alieady  In  the  Annals  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (col.  ir.  L  71),  baa 
been  placed  by  Honmel  ((3t»ch.  Bab.  urtd  Ju.,p.  S54)  In  the  monutain  group  which  ■eporataa  Lake  Van 
from  Lake  Urnmiah,  but  by  Tiele  in  tbe  regions  situated  to  the  sonth-eaat  of  Ninareh  (Bab.  At. 
OmoK,  p.  180) ;  the  obeerrations  of  Delattre  {Bncore  un  mot  ntr  la  OtagraphU  An.,  pp.  6-12)  show 
that  we  ought  perhaps  to  look  for  it  to  the  north  of  the  Atzania,  certainly  in  the  valley  of  that 
riTsr.  It  appears  to  me  to  answer  to  the  oazaa  of  Tarto  and  Bonlantk  in  the  sandjok  of  Mush.  If 
the  name  of  the  capital,  reed  LibiS-Libn  by  Oppert  (HrX.  dei  Empire*  de  Chaid.  tt  cCA**.,  p.  76). 
OQgbt  to  be  read  Gubbi-Gubb£,  as  Peiser  belieres  (Ineeh.  JseAur-nonV-abal't,  in  Bchradkb,  KtO. 
BibL,  Tol.  i.  pp.  60,  61, 1.  46).  it  may  be  identified  with  the  present  Gop,  oljief  town  of  the  oaza  of 
Bonlanik  (Vital  Oiukbt,  La  Turqtiie  tCAtU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  588,589);  in  this  case  Ahukn  mig-ht  bo 
represented  by  the  Tillage  of  Biyonkh. 

■  The  Kirruri  must  have  bad  their  habitatln  tbe  depression  aronndLakeUrumiah, on  tbe  western  side 
of  the  lake,  if  we  are  to  believe  Schroder (K«<f.  und  Qeaek.,  pp.  163-1G9),  whose  identifications  on  this 
subject  have  been  accepted  with  certain  resorTaliona  by  Homme1(6Bie^fia6.  uiid  Jsi.,  p.  534),  by  Tiele 
iBab.-act.  Geteh.,  pp.  168, 172,  ISO^by  Delitzsob  and  Hiirdtor  (OcscA.  Bab.  und  Au.,  2ad  edit.,  p.  IGl), 
and  by  Winckler  {Geich.  Bab.  and  Au.,  p.  215);  Delattre  has  painted  ont  that  it  oagbt  to  be  Bonght 
elsewhere,  near  the  sources  of  tie  Tigris,  not  far  from  theMurad-au  (BneorB  un  mot,  etc.,  p.  10,  note  4). 
The  connection  in  which  it  is  here  cited  obliges  ns  to  place  it  in  the  immediato  nelglibourhood  of 
Nnmmi,  and  its  relative  position  to  Adaush  and  Gllzflu  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  to  be  sought  to 
the  westandBoath-weatof  LakeVan.  in  theoazasof  MusbandSaaaunin  the  BaadjakofHoah. 

'  For  Adansh,  cf.  Struggle  of  the  Natioat,  p.  6t6,  note  2.  K'aziil,  also  transcribed  UilzfLa  and 
Gntftn,  has  been  relegated  by  the  older  Assyriologists  to  Eastern  Armenia,  and  the  site  further 
specified  aa  being  between  the  ancient  Araies  and  Lake  Urumiah,  in  the  Persian  provinces  of  Kboi 
and  Marand,  by  Schrader  (Keilintch.  und  QtmhichUfoTtehung,  pp.  167-169;  cf.  Hohusl.  Guch.  Bab. 
mid  JN,p.  554;  Tielk,  Bab.  Au.  Oeich.,  pp.  168,  187;  Winceleu,  Gaah.  Bab.  und  Au.,  pp.  197. 
200).    The  indications  given  in  our  text  and  the  passages  broaglit  together  by  Solirader,  which 
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sent  the  king  coDaiderablo  presents  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  and  their 

alacrity  in  buying  off  their  conqueTor  saved  them  from  the  ruinous  infliction  of  a 

garrison.    The  Assyrian  army  defiling  through  the  pass  of  Ehulun  next  fell  upon 

the  Kirkhi, dislodged  the 

troops  stationed  in  the 

fortress  of  Nishtan,  and 

pillaged    the    cities    of 

Khatu,  Ehatara,  Irhidi, 

Arzania,  Tela,  and  Eha- 

Ina;^  Bubn,  the  Chief 

of  Nishtun,^  was  sent  to 

Arbela,  flayed  alive,  and 

his  skin  nailed   to  the 

city  nail.  In  a  small  town 

near  one  of  the  sources  of 

the  Tigris,  Assur-nazir- 

pal  founded  a  colony  on  which  he  imposed  his  name ;  he  left  there  a  statue  of 

himself,  with  an  inscription  celebrating  his  exploita  carved  on  it«  base,  and 

having  done  this,  he  returned  to  Nineveh  laden  with  booty.*    A  few  weeks  had 

sufficed  for  him  to  complete,  oo  this  side,  the  work  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 

place  OIIzAd  in  direct  onnneotian  with  Sinnii  oo  one  aide  and  vith  Karkbi  on  the  other,  oblige  ua 
to  locate  the  conotry  in  the  nppei  baaiu  of  the  Tigris,  and  I  ahouM  place  it  near  Bitlis-tohal, 
when  diffstent  forma  of  the  word  occar  mao;  times  on  the  map,  aach  aa  Gbalzan  in  Ohalzan^gigb ; 
KbaizaD,  the  Dame  of  a  oaza  of  the  aandjak  of  Sert  (Cuikkt,  La  Turguin  iTJiu,  toL  ii.  pp.  G12--6I 1) ; 
Khizan,  the  name  of  a  caaa,  of  the  landjak  of  BitliB  (Idiu.,  Oiid.,  vol.  il.  pp.  566-568).  Girz&n-Kilz&n 
wonld  thus  be  the  Roman  proTince  of  Aizanene,  Ardzn  in  Aimenian,  in  which  the  ioitial  j;  or  Jt  of 
the  ancient  name  haa  been  replaced  in  the  proceas  of  time  l>;  a  soft  aapirate.  Khaboahkia  or 
Ebntnahkia  haa  been  placed  bj  Lenormant  to  the  eaat  of  the  Upper  Zab,  and  aouth  of  Arapkba, 
and  this  identiflcatian  has  been  approved  bj  Schroder  (KtilinKh.  und  Ouelt.,  pp.  163-167)  and  olio 
by  Delituch  (Die  SproAe  der  KouBer,  p.  3S,  et  aeq.) ;  occoidiag  to  the  paasaget  that  Schroder  him- 
aelf  haa  cited,  it  mnat,  however,  have  atretobed  uorthwarda  aa  fac  as  Shatakb-au,  meeting  Gilzftn  at 
one  point  of  the  aandjaki  of  Tan  and  Hokkiari. 

>  AMur-nazLT-pal,  in  going  ttoa  Kirnui  to  Kirklii  in  the  baain  of  tbe  Tigris  (of,,  for  Kitkbi  or 
Korkhi,  Struggle  of  the  Natioat,  p.  643,  nole  4),  could  go  either  bj  the  pass  of  Bitlia  or  that  of 
Seasun :  that  of  Bitlii  is  excluded  by  the  &ct  that  it  lies  in  Kirruri,  and  Eimiri  is  uot  mentioned  in 
what  follows.  But  if  the  rente  cboeen  was  by  the  pass  of  SaMun,  Ehulna  neoeasarily  must  hare 
occnpied  a  poaitioD  at  the  entrance  of  the  defiles,  perhaps  Chat  of  tbe  present  town  of  Ehorukh.  Tbe 
name  Khatu  recalls  that  of  the  Khoith  tribe  which  the  Armenian  historians  mentian  oa  in  this  locality 
(ToHABCHBE,  SouDun  uiu]  dot  QudUxgebiel  dee  Tigrit,  pp.  6-8,  etc.).  Khaturu  ia  perhaps  Hateru  in 
the  caza  of  Lidj#,  in  the  sondjak  of  Diarbekir,  and  Arzania  the  ancient  Arzan,  Aran,  tbe 
ruins  of  which  may  be  leen  near  Sbeikh-Yunus.  Tita-TeU  is  not  the  same  tows  aa  the  Tek  in 
Mesopotamia,  which  we  shall  have  oecaaion  to  apeak  of  laler,  bat  is  probably  to  be  identified  witii 
Til  or  Tllleh,  at  the  oonfiaence  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Bohtan-tctia.  Finally,  it  la  possible  that  the 
name  Khalua  may  be  preserved  in  that  al  Halewi,  which  Layard  gives  as  belonging  to  a  village 
aitoatcd  almost  halfway  between  Bundvan  and  Til  [Nineveh  and  Eabglon,  map  I). 

'  Nishtun  was  proljobly  the  most  important  spot  in  this  region ;  from  ita  position  on  the  list, 
between  Khnlan  and  Kbatarn  on  one  side  and  Arzania  on  the  otlier,  it  is  evident  we  muat  look  for  it 
Bomewhere  in  Saasun  or  in  the  direction  of  Mujafarrtkiu. 

*  AanaU  a/  Auur-natir-pat,  col.  i.  11.  43-69;  cf.  Peibeh,  IraehrifUn  Aacliur-nalir-abal'i,  in 
SoBBADEH,  Keil  BiU.,  vol.  1.  pp.  98-63. 
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father,  and  to  open  up  the  neighbourhood  of  the  north-east  provinces ;  be  was 
not  long  in  setting  out  afresh,  this  time  to  the  north-west,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Taurus.^  He  rapidly  skirted  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  burned  some  score 
of  scattered  hamlets  at  the  foot  of  Kipur  and  Pazatu,' crossed  to  the  right  "bank, 
above  Amidi,  and,  as  be  approached  the  Eaphrates,  received  the  voluntary 
homage  of  Kummakh  and  the  Mnehku."    But  while  he  was  complacently 


engaged  in  recording  the  amount  of  vessels  of  bronze,  oxen,  sheep,  and  jars  of  wine 
which  represented  their  tribute,  a  messenger  of  bad  tidings  appeared  before  him. 
Assyria  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  &  line  of  small  states,  comprising  the  Katna* 

'  The  text  oF  the  "Annals"  declares  tbat  tbeee  sTents  took  plaoe  "id  this  same  liDunn"  (ooL  1. 
L  69),  in  wbtt  the  king  ulli  higher  up  in  the  column  "  the  begiimiug  of  id;  Toyaltf ,  the  fint  year 
or  my  reign"  (col.  i.  II.  18,44).  We  nnit  therefore  suppose  that  he  asoeuded  the  throne  altnoet  at  the 
begioniDg  oF  the  ;rear,  aioce  he  ina  able  to  make  two  campaigns  under  the  same  eponym  (Tiele, 
Bab.  An.  Geieh.,  p.  179;  Hokuel,  Geteh.  Bab.  und  Au.,  pp.  592,  593). 

'  Kipur  01  N'ibur  is  the  Nibaroi  of  Btrabo  (XI.  liT.  g  2,  p.  527),  as  Finzi  recognized  (Bieerehe 
per  Jo  SIvdio  dM'  Antiehifa  Aitira,  pp.  244-246 ;  of.  Delittbb,  TIm  People  and  (b«  Empira  of  Ihe 
Meda,  p.  71).  IF  we  conaider  ttie  general  direotion  of  the  campaign,  ne  ore  inclined  to  place  Nipur 
close  to  the  hank  of  the  TigriB,  east  of  the  regions  trareraed  in  the  preceding  campaiga,  aod  to 
identify  it,  as  also  Pazato,  nith  the  group  of  high  bills  called  at  the  present  day  the  Aahtl-dagh, 
betveon  Ibe  Kbarzan-su  and  tbe  Batman-lohai  (CviHBT,  La  Turqmt  d^Atie,  toI.  ii.  p.  9S1). 

■  Cf.  what  is  said  of  Eummukh  jti  the  Stru^gU  of  the  Nation*,  p.  590,  note  6.  The  Mnshku 
(Hoschiano  or  Meahek)  mentioned  here  do  not  represent  Ihe  main  body  of  the  tribe,  established  in 
CappadooJa  (of.  on  this  Bnbject.  ibid.,  pp.  591,  643);  thay  are  the  descendants  of  such  of  tbe 
Mudtkn  as  had  oroesed  the  Enphrates  aad  contested  the  poaseesion  of  Ihe  regions  ot  Kashiari  with 
the  Assyrians  (Houhbl,  Geseh.  Bab.  und  Am.,  p.  557). 

*  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  a  sketch  taken  by  Livabd,  Kineiyeh  and  Babylon,  p.  £32. 

'  The  name  has  been  read  sometimes  Katua  (Opfeiit,  Bid.  dei  Emptrti  da  Oiald.  el  d'Au.,  p.  91 ; 
HoHHEL,  GeKh.  Ball,  vnd  An.,  p.  557),  sonietimes  Sbnnn  (E.  Miteb,  Geich.  dei  AlUrthuitu,  toI.  i, 
p.  333;  Delattue,  L'Aiie  Oeeidentale,  etc.,  pp.  8-11 ;  WiHCKLsn,  Geich,  Bab.  unit  Att,  pp.  183,  184; 
Peiseb,  Die  iiucA.  XicAur-natir-abari,  pp.  64,  65,  96,97).    Tbe  country  iucluded  Ihe  two  lowna  oF 
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and  the  Bit-Kbalupi/  whose 
towns,  placed  alternately  like 
seatrieBoneaclisidetheKhabur, 
protected  herfrora  the  incursions 
of  the  Bed&win.  They  were  vir- 
tually Chaldsean  cities,  having 
been,  like  most  of  those  which 
flourished  in  the  Mesopotamiaa 
plains,  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  Babylonian  civiliBation. 
Sbadikanni,  the  most  important 
I  of  them,  commanded  the  right 

I  bank  of  the  Khabur,  and  also 

the  ford  where  the  road  from 
Nineveh  crossed  the  river  on 
the  route  to  Harian  and  Car- 
chemish.     The  palaces  of  its 

0N«  OT  THE  WWOK.   BCLM  FOUNl.  AT   AU.U.'  ^yj^j^     „g^     dcCOFated     with 

winged  bulla,  lions,  stelee,  and  bas-reliefs  carved  in  marble  brought  from  the  hills 

KfUDUii  and  Dur-Katlimi  (Annalt  of  Auur-naiir-pal,  col.  iii.  II.  4-6),  uid  on  tbe  bodUi  adjoined  Blt- 
Khalnpi;  this  id«ntiae»  it  with  the  diBtiiota  of  Margada  and  Sheddad!;eh,  andjailging  bj  Uie 
mrormatian  with  vhicb  ABBor-uazli-psl  binuelf  fumishea  ns.  it  ia  not  impojalblo  that  Dur-Katlimi 
nu,j  hare  been  on  the  dte  of  the  praaent  Msgaids,  and  Kamani  on  that  of  8heddadS;«h.  Ancient 
raina  have  been  pointed  out  on  both  Iheee  •poti  (Litabd,  Sineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  254,  255  ; 
Sacuac,  Retie  In  Sfrien  und  Xetopolamitn,  p.  296). 

'  Peiter  (Did  Intchri/ien  Aiehur-ttatiT-abaTi,  pp.  64, 
65,  96,  97)  and  Winckler  (Octoft.  Bab.  und  An.,  pp. 
IS^lSfi)  read  as  Blt-Khadippi  the  name  that  Oppert 
traOBoribed  Kt-Ehalnpi  (Hfif.  dt*  Emp.  de  duM.  tl 
ePAugrie,  pp.  TS,  91,  92).  Sum,  tbe  oapiUI  ofBIt- 
Kbalupi,  was  bnilt  upon  the  Khabur  itself  where 
it  is  navigable,  for  Aamir-nazlr-pal  relates  furthei  on 
(JnTuIa,  coL  iii.  IL  2S,  29)  that  he  had  his  rofsl 
bsige  built  there  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  crniec  wbicb  he 
nndertoob  on  tbe  Euphrateii  in  tiie  VI"'  year  of  hia 
reign.  The  itineraries  of  modem  traTellers  mention  a 
place  called  ea-Sauar  or  ei-Saui,  eight  bonra'  march 
from  the  moutli  of  the  Khabor  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
ri?er,  aitoated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  same  220  feet  high : 
the  ruing  of  a  fortiSeJ  encloBuro  and  of  an  ancient 
town  are  atill  risible  (S^cBAn,  Beit  in  Byrim  und 
Metopotamiin,  p.  292).  Following  Tomkius  (^Xotet  on 
th»  Geography  from  lite  Nile  to  the  Euphrata,  in  the  Bah. 
and  Oriental  Beeord,  toI.  iii.  p.  114),  I  should  there 
place  Suru,  the  ohief  town  ofEbalupI;  Btt-Khalupi 
vonldbe  the  territory  in  the  neigh bourliood  of  es-Saur. 

'  Drawn  by  Faucher-Gudin,  from  a  aketcb  by 
LaTABD,  Nianeh  and  Babylon,  pp.  212 ;  cf.  pp.  235, 237. 

■  Drawn  by  Fauchei-Gadin,  fioin  Layard's  sketch, 

ibid.,  p.  237.  STELE    FBOB    ARBXM.- 
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of  Singar.'  The  people  seem  to  have  been  of  a  capricious  temperameDt,  and,  not- 
withBtauding  the  saperviBion  to  which  they  were  subjected,  few  reigns  elapsed 
in  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  pat  down  a  rebellion  among  them.  Btt-Kbalnpi 
and  its  capital  Sam  had  thrown  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  after  the  death  of  Tukalti- 
ninip;  the  populace,  stirred  up  no  doubt  by  Aramcean  emissaries,  had  assassinated 
the  Hamathite  who  govemed  them,  and  had  sent  for  a  certain  Akhiababa,  a  man 
of  base  extraction  from  Bit- Adini,^  whom  they  had  proclaimed  king.  This  defec- 
tion, if  not  promptly  dealt  with,  was  likely  to  entail  serioas  consequences,  since  it 
left  an  important  point  on  the  frontier  exposed;  and  there  now  remained  uothiDg 
to  prevent  the  people  of  Adini  or  their  allies  from  spreading  over  the  country 
between  the  Kbabur  and  the  Tigris,  and  even  pushing  forward  their  marauding 
bands  as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  Singar  and  Assnr.  Withoat  losing  a  moment, 
Assar-nazir-pal  marched  down  the  course  of  the  Khabur,  hastily  collecting  the 
tribute  of  the  cities  through  which  he  passed.  The  defenders  of  Sara  were  dis- 
concerted by  his  sudden  appearance  before  their  town,  and  their  rulers  came 
out  and  prostrated  themselves  at  the  king's  feet :  "  Dost  thou  desire  it  ?  it  is 
life  for  us; — dost  thou  desire  it?  it  is  death; — dost  thou  desire  it?  what  thy 
heart  chooseth,  that  do  to  us  1 "  But  the  appeal  to  his  clemency  was  in  vain  ; 
the  alarm  had  been  so  great  and  the  danger  so  pressing,  that  Assur-nazii-pal 
was  pitiless.  The  town  was  handed  over  to  the  soldiery,  all  the  treasure  it  con- 
tained was  confiscated,  and  the  women  and  children  of  the  best  families  were 
made  slaves ;  some  of  the  ringleaders  paid  the  penalty  of  their  revolt  on  the 
spot;  the  rest,  with  Akhiababa,  were  carried  away  and  flayed  alive,  some  at 
Nineveh,  some  elsewhere.  An  Assyrian  garrison  was  installed  in  the  citadel, 
and  an  ordinary  governor,  Azilu  by  name,  replaced  the  dynasty  of  native  princes. 
The  report  of  this  terrible  retribution  induced  the  Laqt "  to  tender  their  sub- 
mission,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  Kbaian,  king  of  Khindann  on  the 

■  Bhodikanni,  nbich  boa  been  rend  GardikanDi  (Peiber,  Inch.  AtcltitT-rtSMir-aboS;  in  Sohbadbb, 
Keti.  Avbt,  vol.  i  pp.  64, 65, 96, 97  ;  Wisckleb,  Guch.  Bab.  und  Am.,  pp.  133,  184),  is  aertaini;  Arbftn 
oD  the  Khabar,  ob  Baiflmeon  has  already  ehowD  (_Tht  Five  Great  lUonanhia,  2iid  edit,,  to],  i.  p.  203, 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  S4  ;  of.  O.  Buttfi,  Hitt.  of  An.,  p.  37 ;  Ed.  Ubyeb,  Qetch.  dei  Altarthumt,  toL  i.  pp.  333, 
381 ;  HOMUBL,  Oaeh.  Bab.  »nd  Aa.,  pp.  557,  558).  For  the  ruing  of  Arbtn,  ct.  Laiabd,  Ninmeh  and 
Babylon,  pp.  230-242  ;  the  pOBBible  identiflcatiOD  of  the  prince  wbose  same  u  met  witb  on  Ibe 
80ii1pturei  of  tliin  locality,  with  a  personage  mentioned  on  a  oylinder  found  at  Sheiif-Klian,  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Q.  Smith,  Hiit.  of  An.,  p.  37,  and  admitted  b;  Ed.  Ubtbii,  Qaeh.  du  AlleTlhvms, 
vol.  i.  p.  331.  WiDohler  ottributea  these  monumenti  to  tLe  pre-Aaajrian  age  of  Mesopotamia,  aoterior 
to  the  time  of  the  AramnaQ  invasion  (Oeich.  Bulb,  und  An.,  p.  150,  and  Altorimtaiitche  ForuAungcn, 
vol.  i.  p.  385,  note  2).  It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  this  is  the  case  as  long  as  we  possess  merely 
rough  sketches  which  do  not  permit  us  to  jadge  of  the  technique  or  the  artistic  merit  of  the  objects 
in  queation. 

'  For  the  position  of  Bit-Adini  on  both  banks  in  the  bend  of  lite  Euphrates,  cf.  Struggle  of  the 
Saliotu,  p.  590,  note  9. 

'  The  LaqI  wei«  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Enphretes,  principally  on  the  right  baok,  between 
the  Kbabur  and  the  Balikh  (Dblattbb,  L'Atie  OceidentaU  daiu  lei  Inicrip.  A*i,,  pp.  12-lG  i  Uomiul. 
Geteh.  Bab.  und  Au.,  p.  957],  interspersed  among  the  Suklii,  of  whom  they  were  perhaps  merely  a 
dissentient  fraction. 
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Gaphratea.  He  bought  off  the  AsRyrians  with  gold,  silver,  }ead,  preoioas 
stones,  deep-haed  purple,  and  dromedaries ;  he  erected  a  statue  of  Aasur-nazir- 
pal  in  the  oentre  of  his  palace  as  a  sign  of  his  Tassalage,  and  built  into  the  wall 
near  the  gates  of  his  town  an  inscription  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the  con- 
queror.^ Six,  or  at  the  most  eight,  months  had  safflced  to  achieve  these  rapid 
successes  over  Tarioos  foes,  in  twenty  different  directions — the  expeditions  in 
Nummi  and  Eirruri,  the  occupation  of  Eummnkb,  the  flying  marches  across  the 
mountains  and  plains  of  Mesopotamia — daring  all  of  which  the  new  sovereign 
had  given  ample  proof  of  his  genius.  He  hud,  in  fine,  shown  himself  to  be  a 
thorough  soldier,  a  conqueror  of  the  type  of  Tiglath-pileser,  and  Assyria  by  these 
victories  had  recovered  her  rightM  rank  amoDg  the  nations  of  Western  Asia. 

The  second  year  of  his  reign  was  no  less  fully  occupied,  nor  did  it  prove  less 
successfnl  than  the  first.  At  its  very  beginning,  and  even  before  the  return  of 
the  favourable  season,  the  Snkbi  on  the  Euphrates  made  a  public  act  of  sub- 
mission, and  their  chief,  Ilubani,  brought  to  Nineveh  on  their  behalf  a  large 
sum  of  gold  and  silver.  He  had  scarcely  left  the  capital  when  the  news  of  an 
untoward  event  e&ced  the  good  impression  he  had  made.  The  descendants  of 
the  colonists,  planted  in  bygone  times  by  Shalmaneser  I.  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Masios,  in  the  district  of  Ehalzidipkha,  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and 
their  leader,  Ebniat,  was  besieging  the  royal  fortress  of  Damdamusa.^  Assnr- 
nazir-pal  marched  direct  to  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  mere  fact  of  his 
presence  snfiiced  to  prevent  any  rising  in  that  quarter.  He  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  set  ap  a  stele  beside  those  of  his  father  Tukulti-ninip  and  his 
ancestor  Tiglath-pileser,'  and  then  having  halted  to  receive  the  tribute  of  Izalla,* 
he  turned  sontbwards,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  slopes  of  the  EasbiarL   At 

■  Armalt  of  AuuT-natir-pal,  col.  iA\.e9-09;  cf.  Veibeb,  Inich.  A4ehur-ndtiT-abaPt,  fp.  GZS9. 

*  Tbeporition  of  Khalzidipkba  ot  Kbalzilahhn,  as  wellsa  Ihatof  Kinaba,  iti  slrongbold,  U  shown 
■pprozimutel;  bj  what  folloWB.  Aasur-nozir-pal,  marching  fiom  the  tauroes  of  the  fiupnat  toward! 
Tela,  oould  pam  either  to  the  aast  or  vest  of  the  Karajah-dagh  ;  aa  the  end  of  the  campaign  Qada 
him  at  Tiuhbhin,  to  the  Kuth  of  the  Tigris,  and  he  relumi  to  Nniri  and  Kirkhi  hj  the  eaateni  side 
of  the  KaituahMjagh,  we  are  led  to  coDclnde  that  the  ontgoing  maroh  to  Tela  wsa  by  the  western  aide. 
tbnragh  the  oooatry  ritosted  between  the  Karajahnjagh  and  the  Eaphrates,  [See  p,  20,  note  2. — Ta.] 
On  reterring  to  a  modem  map,  two  rather  important  places  will  be  found  in  thia  locality :  the  flnt, 
Arghana,  oommandicg  the  road  ftoju  Diarbektrto  Kharput;  the  other,  Beverek,  on  the  route  from 
Diarbeklr  to  Orfah.  Argliana  appears  to  mo  to  ooireepond  to  the  royal  oity  of  Damdnmuia,  which  would 
thus  have  proteoted  the  approach  to  the  plain  on  the  north-west.  Severek  ootresponde  fairly  well  to 
the  pcaition  which,  according  to  the  ABsyrian  text,  Kinaba  must  have  occupied;  hence  the  coontrr 
of  Khalzidipkha  (Kbalzilokha)  must  be  the  district  of  Sererek. 

'  Of.  the  mention  of  the«e  «te1n  in  the  Struggle  of  fAa  Nalioni,  pp,  658,  659  [The  Supnat  ia 
tbete  written  SniMiat. — Tb.].  and  p.  6  of  the  preaent  volume. 

■  Izalla,  written  alw  Iiala,  Azala,  paid  its  tribute  in  aheap  and  oxen,  and  al«o  prodnoed  a  wine 
for  which  it  ooaUnned  to  be  celebrated  down  U>  the  time  of  Nebnobadrezzar  II.  (Fr.  I.snohhamt, 
J^iKb  Mr  qudqua  partie*  det  Sgllab.  atn.,  pp.  122,  123 ;  Dblattbe,  L'Aiie  Oceidentale,  pp.  24,  25. 
Lentoniatit  and  Fjnti  (Bieerdie  p«r  lo  Studio  dclT  Anlichili  AiHra,  pp.  Ill,  SSS)  place  this  country 
near  to  Niiibia,  where  the  Byzaatice  and  Syrian  icritera  mention  a  ditttict  and  a  monntain  of  the 
same  name,  and  this  conjecture  is  borne  out  by  the  paaaagea  of  the  Annali  of  Aaar-nasiT-pal 
(coL  ii-  1>-  21,  22,  col.  iii.  IL  57-60)  vrbiob  place  it  in  the  vioinity  of  Blt-Adini  and  Blt-Bakbiftnl.  It 
has  ftlso  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  hiatoriana  who  bare  recently  atndied  the  queation. 
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the  first  news'of  his  approach,  Khulai  had  raised  the  blockade  of  Bamdamusa 
asd  had  entrenched  himself  in  Kinaba ;  the  AsByrians,  however,  carried  the  place, 
by  storm,  and  six  hundred  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  killed  in  the  attack. 
The  survivors,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  together  with  many  women  and 
children,  were  thrown  into  the  flames.  The  people  of  Marini  hastened  to  ^e 
rescue ;  *  the  Assyriana  took  three  hundred  of  them  prisoners  and  burnt  them 
alive ;  fifty  others  were  ripped  up,  bat  the  victors  did  not  stop  to  reduce  their 
town.  The  district  of  Nirbn  was  next  subjected  to  systematic  ravaging,  and 
half  of  its  inhabitants  fled  into  the  Mesopotamian  desert,  while  the  remainder 
sought  refuge  in  Tela  at  the  foot  of  the  Ukhira.^  The  latter  place  was  a  strong 
'  one,  being  surrounded  by  three  enclosing  walla,  and  it  offered  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance. Notwithstanding  this,  it  at  length  fell,  after  having  lost  three  thousand 
of  its  defenders : — some  of  its  garrison  were  condemned  to  the  stake,  some  had 
their  hands,  noses,  or  ears  cut  off,  others  were  deprived  of  sight,  flayed  alive, 
or  impaled  amid  the  smoking  ruins.  This  being  deemed  insufficient  punish- 
ment, the  conqueror  degraded  the  place  from  its  rank  of  chief  town,  transfer- 
ring this,  together  with  its  other  privileges,  to  a  neighbouring  city,  Tushkh&n, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Assyrians  from  the  beginning  of  their  conquests.^ 
The  king  enla^d  the  place,  added  to  it  a  strong  enclosing  wall,  and  installed 
within  it  the  survivors  of  the  older  colonists  who  bad  been  dispersed  by  the  war, 
the  majority  of  whom  had  taken  refuge  in  Shupria.*  He  constructed  a  palace 
there,  built  storehouses  for  the  reception  of  the  grain  of  the  province ;  and,  in 

>  Tha  site  of  Moriru  ia  unknown ;  aooording  to  the  text  of  the  AnnaU,  it  oaght  to  lie  nett 
Severeh  (Kinaba)  to  the  •onth-eait,  sinoe,  after  having  mentioned  it,  Aanir-nuit-pal  apeaka  of  the 
people  of  Niibu  whom  he  engaged  in  the  detort  before  marching  against  Tela. 

'  Ttla  or  Tela  ia  the  Tela  Antoninopolie  of  the  writers  of  the  Boman  period  and  the  present 
Yraanehehr.  The  district  of  Nirbn,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  lay  on  tlie  aouthem  Hlope  of  the 
Kar^h-dagh  at  the  foot  of  Hount  Ukhira,  the  oeatral  groap  of  the  range.  The  name  Kraliiari  ia 
applied  to  the  whole  mountain  group  which  Beparates  the  bsaina  of  the  Tigris  and  Enpbratei  to  the 
south  and  aonth-weat  (Hohhel,  Oaeh  Bab.  und  Au.,  pp.  568-565. 

'  From  this  passage  we  leam  that  TushkhAn,  also  called  Ttubkha,  was  aitnated  on  the  border  of 
Nirbn,  while  from  another  passage  in  the  campaign  of  the  V""  year  we  find  that  it  was  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris  [Annali,  col.  ii.  11.  103-105).  Following  H.  Bawlinson  {A$tyri<m  Diaeottri/,  in  the 
Aihenmum,  18C3,  vol.  L  p.  228;  cf.  G.  Bawlihboh,  TK»  Km  Great  Monarehiei,  vol.  ii,  p.  84,  note  5),  I 
pUoe  it  at  Kurkb,  near  the  Tigris,  to  the  east  of  Diarfaektr,  where  the  monolith  waa  found  mentioned 
on  p.  18,  note  2,  of  this  volnme.  The  exiatenoe  in  that  localltj  of  an  inscriptian  of  Asaur-nnzir-pal 
appears  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  identiQcation  ;  we  are  aware,  in  fact,  of  the  particular  favour 
in  which  this  prinoe  held  Tuahkh&n,  for  he  apeaks  with  pride  of  the  buildings  vitb  which  he 
embellished  It  (Atmali,  cul.  ii,  1.  7).  Hommel  (Qach.  Bab.  und  Aa.,p.  ST2,  note  5),  however,  identifies 
Knrkh  with  the  town  of  Mati^tf,  of  which  meotion  is  made  further  on  (see  p.  26). 

'  Shupria  or  Shnpri,  a  name  which  haa  been  read  Ruri,  bad  been  brought  into  aubmissiou  from 
the  time  of  Sholmaneser  I.  (cf.  Tha  Struggle  of  the  NaUoM,  p.  GOS).  We  gather  from  the  passages  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  that  it  was  a  hilly  country,  prodnoimg  wme,  rich  in  flocka  (Annali,  ool.  ii. 
IL  12-14),  and  lying  at  a  short  distance  from  TusbkhAn;  perhaps  Mariru,  mentioned  above, 
note  1,  was  one  of  its  towns.  I  think  we  may  safely  place  it  Ml  the  north-wealero  slopes  of  the 
KMhiari,  iu  the  modern  caza  of  Tchemik,  which  possesses  several  vineyards  held  in  high  eetlmatjon 
(V.  CutKBT,  La  Turguu  if  Jsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  493).  Enudtzon,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  the  reading  of 
thii  name,  plaoes  the  country  rather  further  north,  within  the  fork  formed  by  the  two  upper  branches 
of  the  Tigris  (_Auyriiche  OebeU  an  den  SonnengM,  vol.  ii.  pp.  151, 152). 
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short,  traDarormed  the  town  into  a  stronghold  of  the  first  order,  capable  of 
serving  as  a  base  of  operations  for  hie  armies.  The  snirounding  princes,  in 
the  meanwhile  rallied  round  him,  including  Ammibaal  of  Bit-Zamani,  and  the 
nilere  of  Shapria,  Nairi,  and  Urumi ;'  the  chiefs  of  Eastern  Nirbu  alone  held 
aloof,  emboldened  bj  the  rugged  nature  of  their  mountains  and  the  density  of 
their  forests.  Assur-nazir-pal  attacked  them  on  his  return  journey,  dislodged 
them  from  the  fortress  of  Isbpilibria  where  they  were  entrenched,  gained  the 
pass  of  Buliani,  and  emerged  into  the  valley  of  Lnqia.^  At  Ardupa  a  brief  halt 
was  made  to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  one  of  the  Hittite  sovereigns  and  others 
from  the  kings  of  Khanigalbat,  after  which  he  retamed  to  Nineveh,  where  he 
spent  the  winter."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  were  but  petty  wars,  and  their 
immediate  results  appear  at  the  first  glance  quite  inadequate  to  account  for 
the  contemporary  enthusiasm  they  excited.  The  sincerity  of  it  can  be  better 
understood  when  we  consider  the  miserable  state  of  the  country  twenty 
years  previously.  Assyria  then  comprised  two  territories,  one  in  the  plains 
of  the  middle,  the  other  in  the  districts  of  the  upper,  Tigris,  both  of  consider* 
able  extent,  but  almost  without  regular  intercommunication.  Caravans  or 
isolated  messengers  might  pass  with  tolerable  safety  from  Assur  and  Nineveh 
to  Singar,  or  even  to  Kisibis ;  but  beyond  these  places  they  had  to  brave  the 
narrow  defiles  and  steep  paths  in  the  forests  of  the  Masios,  through  which 
it  was  rash  to  venture  without  keeping  eye  and  ear  ever  on  the  alert.  The 
mountaineers  and  their  chiefs  recognized  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  Assyria, 
bat  refused  to  act  upon  this  recognition  unless  constrained  by  a  strong  hand ; 
if  this  control  were  relaxed  they  levied  contributions  on,  or  massacred,  all  who 
came  within  their  reach,  and  the  king  himself  never  travelled  from  bis  own  city 
of  Nineveh  to  his  own  town  of  Amidi  unless  accompanied  by  an  army.  In  less 
than  the  short  space  of  three  years,  Assur-nazir-pal  had  remedied  this  evil. 
By  the  slaughter  of  some  two  hundred  men  in  one  place,  three  hundred  in 

'  The  poiitioa  of  Bit-Ziouuii  on  the  banks  ot  tbe  Eaphrates  was  detennin«d  bj  DELi,TTBE,  L'AMi» 
Ooaidtniala,  ete.,  pp.  39,  40.  Urami  (see  TK»  Stnigglf  of  the  Nationt,  p.  615)  vm  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  same  rivBr  la  tbe  neighbourhoood  of  Samoisat,  and  tbe  aame  has  saivired  ia  that  of 
Urinu,  a  town  in  the  vioinity  bo  called  even  a»  Ute  as  Roman  times  (Ptolemt,  t.  15,  §  11).  Nirdnn, 
with  Madara  as  its  capital,  occupied  part  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Eashiari  towards  OttavaraD, 
■M  we  gather  from  the  Jnnoli  of  A$iur-naiir-pal,  col.ii.U.  9S-101,  oompared  with  Jtinab,  col.  iL  1.13 
*  Hommel  identifies  the  Lnqia  with  the  northern  affluent  of  the  Euphiates  called  on  the  ancient 
monuments  Lykos,  and  be  places  the  scene  of  the  war  in  Armenia  (_Oeiak,  Bab,  and  An,,  pp.  S62,  S63). 
Tbe  oontext  obU^es  ns  to  look  for  this  rirer  to  the  south  of  the  Tigris,  to  the  north.eust  and  to  the 
east  of  tbe  Eashian.  The  king  coming  from  Nirbo,  the  pass  of  BuUani,  in  wbiob  be  flods  the 
towns  of  Kirkbj,  must  be  tbe  valle;  of  Ehaneki,  io  nbicb  the  road  winds  from  Hardin  to 
Diaibehir,  and  the  Luijia  ia  piobabl;  tbe  most  important  stream  in  this  region,  the  Bbeikh&n-Bu, 
which  waters  Savnr,  chief  town  of  the  caiaof  Aviiieb  (V.  Ccinet,  ia  Turquie  d'Aiit,  vol.  ii.  p.  518). 
Ardupa  must  hare  been  situated  near,  or  on  the  actual  site  of,  tbe  present  Mardtn,  whose  Assjrian 

name  is  nnbnowQ  to  us :  it  was  at  all  events  a  military  station  on  the  rood  (o  Nineveh,  along  which 

the  king  TstDnied  Tiotorions  with  the  spoil. 

■  AtaioU  of  Jtmr-niuir-pal,  col.  i.  11.  99-118,  col.  ii.  II.  1-13;  oC  Pdseb,  Imchri/ten  Aiekvr- 

ndtir-iibaet,  in  BcBSiDBB,  Seil.  Bibl,  vol.  iL  pp.  68-75. 
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another,  two  or  three  thousaDd  in  a  third,  by  dint  of  impaling  and  flaying  re- 
fractory sheikhs,  burning  villages  and  dismantling  strongholds,  he  forced  the 
matanders  of  Natri  and  Eirkhi  to  respect  his  frontiers  and  desist  from  pillaging 
his  country.  The  two  divisions  of  his  kingdom,  streugthened  by  the  military 
colonies  in  Nirbu,  were  united,  and  became  welded  together  into  a  compact  whole 
from  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Zab  to  the  sonrces  of  the  Ehabur  and  the  Supoat 
During  the  following  season  the  course  of  eveuts  diverted  the  king's  efforts 
into  quite  an  opposite  direction  (ac.  882).  Under  the  name  of  Zamua  there 
existed  a  number  of  small  stetes  scattered  along  the  western  slope  of  the 
Iranian  Plateau  north  of  the  Cosseeans.^  Many  of  them — as,  for  instance,  the 
LullumS — bad  been  civilized  by  the  Cbaldnans  almost  from  time  immemorial ; 
the  most  southern  among  them  were  perpetually  oecillating  between  the 
respective  areas  of  influence  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  according  as  one  or 
other  of  these  cities  was  in  the  ascendant,  bat  at  this  particular  moment  they 
acknowledged  Assyrian  sway.  Were  they  excited  to  rebellion  agfunst  the  latter 
power  by  the  emissaries  of  its  rival,  or  did  they  merely  think  that  Assur-nazir-pal 
was  too  fully  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  Nairi  to  be  able  to  carry  his  arms  effec- 
tively elsewhere  ?  At  all  events  they  coalesced  under  Nurramm&n,  the  sheikh 
of  Dagata,  blocked  the  pass  of  Babiti  which  led  to  their  own  territory,  and  there 
massed  their  contingents  behind  the  shelter  of  hastily  erected  ramparts.*  Assur- 
nazir-pal  concentrated  his  army  at  £!akzi,"  a  little  to  the  south  of  Arbela,  and 
promptly  marched  against  them ;  be  swept  all  obstacles  before  him,  killed 
fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  men  at  the  first  onslaught,  put  Dagara  to  fire 
and  sword,  and  soon  defeated  Nurramm&n,  but  without  effecting  his  cap- 
ture. As  the  campaign  threatened  to  be  prolonged,  be  formed  an  entrenched 
camp  in  a  favourable  position,  and  stationed  in  it  some  of  bis  troops  to 

*  Aocoiding  to  HouuhpI  {Qach.  Bab.  nod  Att^  pp.  565,  599)  and  Tiete  (Bab.  Au.  Qtteh.,  p.  199), 
Zbmiw  vronld  be  the  coautrj  extending  fniD  the  Booiceg  of  the  lUdanii  to  tbe  sonthern  sharcB  of  the 
lake  of  Urumiah ;  Schrader  (  Die  Naoun  der  Meert,  p.  194)  belieree  it  to  bitTe  oooapied  a  Bmaller 
area,  and  places  it  to  the  east  and  luutb-veit  of  tbe  lesser  Zab.  Delattre  (^Eneon  un  mul  tur  (a 
Qt'igraphie  jlii.,pp.  15-18)  has  ahovQ  that  a  diatinotion  miut  be  made  between  Zamna  on  Lake  Tan 
and  the  irell-known  Zamua  upon  the  Zab.  Zamua,  a>  dasaribedbjAaaui-nazir-pal,  aniwen  approxi- 
mately to  the  preseat  aaodjak  dF  BuleimaDlyeh  \a  tba  TOaf  et  of  Honul. 

*  Hommel  (GueA.  Bab.  und  Au.,  p.  567)  belieTea  tbat  Asaur-naiii'-pal  oioBBed  tba  Zab  neat 
Altin-keaprn,  and  lie  ii  certainly  oorrect ;  but  it  appear*  to  me  &am  a  passage  iu  the  Annoft  (ool.  ii. 
11.  51'45),  of  which  a  lummaty  will  be  fonad  below  (see  pp.  23,  21),  that  instead  of  taking;  the  road 
which  leads  to  Bagdad  by  Kerkuk  and  Tuz-Ktaurmati,  he  Diatobed  along  that  whiali  leads  eastwards 
in  the  direotian  of  Suleimaniyeh.  The  pass  of  Babiti  must  have  loin  between  Qawardis  and  Bib&n, 
fading  the  Kissf-tahai,  which  forms  the  western  hraneb  of  the  Badanu.  Dagara  would  thus  be 
Kpreseuted  by  the  district  to  tbe  east  of  Kerkuk  at  the  foot  of  the  Kara-dagb. 

*  Kakzi,  sometimes  read  Ealzi,  must  hare  been  situated,  a>  Oppert  ha«  pointed  out  (BxpidUiim  en 
JbKfKrfoiRie.  vol.  i.  p.  318;  c(.  G.  SuiTS,  RUt.  of  Sennacherib,  pp.  165, 166;  Homhbl,  Qeech.  Bab.  undAu., 
p.  566,  n.  5),  at  Bhemamek  or  Bbamamik,ncarHazeli,  to  the  south-west  of  Erbil,  the  ancient  Arbela,  at 
the  spot  where  Joiies  noticed  important  Assyrian  rains  (Topography  of  Nineveb,m  Jour,  of  B.Aiiatie 
8oc.,  Tol.  XV.  p.  3TJ)  excavated  by  Layard  iNiaeveh  and  Bab.,  p.  1S9}.  Briokd  from  Kakzi  are  mentioned 
in  Rawuhsoh,  Cun.  Ini.  W,  At.,  vol.  L  pis.  vii.  aud  viii.,  H ;  of.  Oppmt,  Eip,  in  MOop..  vol.  i.  p.  226. 
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gnard  the  booty,  while  he  dispeTsed  the  rest  to  pillage  the  coaDtty  on  all  sides, 
Odo  expedition  led  him  to  the  moimtain  group  of  Nizir,  at  the  end  of  the 
chain  known  to  the  people  of  LolInmS  as  the  Kinipa.'    He  there  reduced  to 
ruioB  Beren   towns  whose  inhabitants  had  barricaded  themseWes   in  urgent 
haste,  collected  the  few  herds  of  cattle  he  conld  find,  and  driving  them  back  to 
the  camp,  set  ont  afresh 
towards  a  part  of  Nizir 
as  yet  unsubdned  by  any 
conqueror.    The  strong- 
hold of  Larbusa  fell  be- 
fore the  battering-ram,  to 
be  foUowed  shortly  by  the 
capture  of  Bara.     There- 
upon the  chiefs  of  Zamua, 
conriaced  of  their  helpless- 
ne^,  purchased  the  king's 
departure  by  presents  of 
horses,  gold,  silver,  and 
com.'  Nurnunm^  alone 

remained  impregnable  in  his  retreat  at  Nisbpi,  and  an  attempt  to  onst  him 
resulted  solely  in  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Birutu.^  The  campaign, 
fttt  from  having  been  decisive,  had  to  be  continued  during  the  winter  in  another 
direction  where  revolts  had  taken  place, — in  Khudun,  in  Kisairtu,  and  in  the  fief 
of  Ara^tua,*  all  three  of  which  extended  over  the  apper  vaUeys  of  the  lesser 
Zab,  the  Radanu,  the  Turnat,  and  their  affluents.  The  king  once  more 
set  ont  irom  Eakzi,  crossed  the  Zab  and  the  Radanu,  through  the  gorges  of 
Babiti,  and  halting  on  the  ridges  of  Mount  Simaki,  peremptorily  demanded 
tribute  from  Dagara.*    This  was,  however,  merely  a  ruse  to  deceive  the  enemy, 

>  See  wbat  is  nid  of  NIzir  in  tlie  Damn  of  Civilization,  p.  570,  note  1 :  Uount  Kiaipa  ia  a  part  of 
Nizu,  the  Kbelkhal&Q-dagh,  if  we  maj  judge  from  the  diiectiou  of  the  AaayriftQ  oampalgn. 

■  None  of  theee  plaote  can  be  identified  with  certuintr.  The  giat  of  the  acooant  leads  qh  to 
gatheT  that  Bara  was  sitaated  io  the  east  of  Dagara,  and  formed  Its  frontier :  we  abaU  not  be  far 
wroDg  in  looking  for  all  tbeie  diitrioti  in  the  fastuesBeB  of  the  Karaniagb,  in  the  caza  of  SuleimS'  ' 
nireh.    Uoant  NUhpi  is  porliaps  the  Segiime-dagh  of  the  present  Aaj. 

•  Jnnoli  o/ Jwur-noiir-paZ,  ool.  ii.  U.  23-49;  cf.  Peibik,  InKhrifUnAtehuT-Hatir-abaVt,^^,  7*-79. 
The  Asajrian  compiler  appeaia  to  have  made  use  of  two  elightl;  differing  accounts  of  this  campaign  ; 
be  baa  twice  repeated  the  same  ^ts  without  noticing  his  mistake. 

*  The  flef  of  Arashtua,  situated  bejood  the  Turnat,  ia  probably  [be  district  of  Suleimaniyeh 
(Ho Wii  Qetck.  BtA.  und  An.,  pp.  f>66-56S)  -,  it  ia,  indeed,  at  this  plaoe  oul;  that  the  upper  course 
of  the  Tomat  is  anfficientl;  near  to  that  of  the  Bad&nu  to  make  the  marchea  of  ABanr-Dozir-pal  in 
the  diiection  indicated  b;  the  Aasyrian  acritie  possible.  According  to  the  account  of  the  Annaii 
(ooL  iL  11.  5*-59i,  it  seema  to  me  that  we  must  seek  for  Khudun  and  Eiasirtu  lo  the  south  of  the 
flef  of  Araibtus,  in  the  modern  oazas  of  Onlaubar  or  BhehTiz6r. 

>  The  Anaalt  of  Attur-natir-pid  go  on  to  mention  (col.  ii.  II.  82, 83)  that  Mount  Simaki  eitended  an 
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for  taking  one  evening  the  lightest  of  his  chariots  and  the  best  of  his 
horsemen,  he  galloped  all  night  without  drawiog  rein,  crossed  the  Tnrnat  at 
dawn,  and  pushing  straight  forward,  arriTed  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
before  the  walls  of  Ammali,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  flef  of  Arashtua.^  The  town 
vainly  attempted  a  defence ;  the  whole  population  was  reduced  to  slavery  or 
diapereed  in  the  forests,  the  ramparts  were  demolished,  and  the  honses  reduced 
to  ashes.  Khudun  with  twenty,  and  Kissirtu  with  ten  of  its  villages,  Bara, 
Kirtiara,  Bnr-LuUumS,  and  Bnnisa,  offered  no  further  resistance,  and  the 
invading  hoat  baited  within  sight  of  the  defiles  of  Khashmar.'  One  kinglet, 
however,  Amika  of  Zamru,  showed  no  intention  of  capitulating.  Entrenched 
behind  a  screen  of  forests  and  frowning  mountain  ridges,  he  fearlessly  awaited 
the  attack.  The  only  access  to  the  remote  villages  over  which  he  ruled,  was 
by  a  few  rough  roads  hemmed  in  between  steep  cliSs  and  beds  of  torrents ; 
difScult  and  dangerous  at  ordinary  times,  they  were  blocked  in  war  by  temporary 
barricades,  and  dominated  at  every  turn  by  some  fortress  perched  at  a  di^tzy 
height  above  them.  After  his  return  to  the  camp,  where  his  soldiers  were 
allowed  a  short  respite,  Assur-nazir-pal  set  out  against  Zamru,  though  he  was 
careful  not  to  approach  it  directly  and  attack  it  at  its  most  formidable  pointa. 
Between  two  peaks  of  the  Lara  and  Bidirgi  ranges  he  discovered  a  path  which 
had  been  deemed  impracticable  for  horses,  or  even  for  heavily  armed  men.  By 
this  route,  the  king,  unsuspected  by  the  enemy,  made  his  way  through  the  moun- 
tains,  and  descended  bo  unexpectedly  upon  Zamru,  that  Amika  had  barely  time  to 
make  his  escape,  abandoning  everything  in  his  alarm — palace,  treasures,  harem, 
and  even  his  chariot."  A  body  of  Assyrians  pursued  him  hotly  beyond  the 
fords  of  the  Lallu,  chasing  him  as  far  as  Mount  Itini ;  then,  retracing  their  steps 
to  headquarters,  they  at  once  set  out  on  a  fresh  track,  crossed  the  Idir,  and 
proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  plains  of  Ilaniu  and  Saani.*     Despairing  of  taking 

fu  M  the  Tnmftt,  aod  that  It  was  olose  to  Monitt  Azinu  ThU  puetge,  wlieo  compared  with  that  in 
whiob  the  opening  of  tha  campaign  ia  described  (ool.  ii.  11.  52,  53),  obligea  db  to  recogniaa  in  Momls 
Simaki  and  A^a  two  parta  of  the  SbehriiSr  chain,  parallel  to  the  Begoirmfe-dagh.  The  fortrees  of 
Mizn,  mentioned  in  the  flrat  of  these  two  texts  0-  S^)<  >cy  pvrhapa  be  the  present  Gnrau-ksleh. 

'  Uommel  tbinka  that  Ammali  ia  perhaps  the  present  Soleimanijeh  (fi*Kh.  Sob.  and  Aii.,  p.  568) ; 
it  is,  at  all  events,  on  this  side  that  we  must  look  for  its  site. 

'  I  donot  knowwhethet  we  nsj  trace  thename  of  the  ancient  Mount  Ehashmar-Khashmii  in  the 
present  Azmir-dagh ;  it  is  at  its  feet,  probably  in  the  Talle;  of  Suleimanubad,  that  we  ought  to  place 
the  passe*  of  KbashnDar.  For  the  Cossssan  origin  of  this  name,  of.  Fb.  Delitzsch,  Die  Sprache  der 
KouSer,  pp.  37,  38. 

*  This  raid,  wliioh  started  from  the  some  point  as  the  preceding  one,  ran  eastwards  in  an  opposite 
diiectioD  and  ended  at  Mount  Itini.  Leafing  the  flef  of  Arashtua  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suleima- 
ni;eh,  AssnT-naiir-pal  crossed  the  chain  of  the  Azmit-dagh  near  Pix-Omat  and  Gudmn,  wheie  we 
most  place  Mounts  Lara  and  Bidirgi,  and  emerged  upon  Zomtu ;  the  only  places  which  appear 
to  correspond  to  Zamra  in  that  region  are  Eandishin  and  Soleimanabad.  Hence  the  Lalln  is  the 
river  which  mns  by  Kaudishtn  and  Suleimanabad,  and  Itini  the  mountain  which  separates  this  Kver 
from  the  Tchami-Eizil4jtk. 

*  I  think  wo  may  recognise  the  ancient  name  of  Ilonin  in  that  of  Alftn,  now  borne  by  a  diatriet  on 
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Amika  prisoner,  Assur-oazir-pal  allowed  him  to  lie  bidden  among  the 
brushwood  of  Mount  Saboa,  while  be  himself  called  a  bait  at  Faraindu,*  and  set 
to  work  to  oiganiee  the  frnits  of  bis  conquest.  He  placed  garrisons  in  the 
principal  towns — at  Fareindu,  Zamru,  and  at  Arakdi  in  LullumS,  which  one  of 
his   predecessors  had  re-named  Tukulti-Asbsbur-azbat,^ — "I  hare  taken  the 


TBI   ZAB   BELOW  TBE  PA8BES  OF   AlIx,  THE  ASOIBHT  ILANrO.' 

help  of  AsBur."  He  next  imposed  on  the  anrroonding  country  an  annual 
tribute  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  dyed  stuff;!,  oxen,  sheep,  and  wine.  Envoys 
from  neighbouring  kings  poured  in — from  Khudun,  Khnbushkia,  and  Grilzan, 
and  the  whole  of  Northern  Zamua  bowed  "  before  the  splendour  of  his  arms  ;  " 
it  now  needed  only  a  few  raids  resolutely  directed  against  Mounts  Azira  and 
Simaki,  as  far  as  the  Turnat,  to  achieve  the  final  pacification  of  the  South. 

the  Turhub  uid  Panion  Trontier,  sitnated  between  Kuuekdji-dagh  and  the  toxn  ol  Serdosht.  The 
expedition,  coming  fnim  tbo  flef  of  AraBbtnn,  muBt  haTe  miirchcd  norlhwarda :  the  Idit  in  this  oaae 
must  be  the  Tcbami-Kizildjtk,  and  Mount  Sabua  tbe  chain  of  monntaina  above  Scrdeeht. 

'  Paninda,  mentioijeil  between  Mount  Ilanin  and  tbe  town  of  Zamru,  ought  to  lie  aomcwheie  in 
tbe  valle;  of  Tcbami-Kizildjik,  near  Hurana. 

*  Tbe  approiicnate  Bite  of  Arakdi  a  indicated  in  the  itioerar;  of  AsBur-nazir-pal  itacif  (^ttnol*, 
col.  ii.  It.  70-78)  ;  the  king  oomes  from  Zamm  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Sulcimanabad,  croBaea  Mount 
Ijoriii,  whioh  la  tbe  northern  part  of  tbe  Azmii-dagh,  and  arrives  at  Arakdi,  possibly  somewhere  id 
Surtosh.  In  Che  course  of  the  preceding  campaign  (^AnndU,  col.  ii.  11.  4H,  49),  after  having  laid  waste 
Bam  (cf.  p.  23,  note  2),  ho  aet  out  from  this  same  town  (Arakdi)  to  subdue  Xialipi  (see  p.  23),  all  of 
which  bean  out  tbe  poaiticu  I  have  indicated.  The  preaent  town  of  Bazi&n  ivoulJ  answer  fairlj  well 
for  tbe'aita  of  a  place  deatined  to  protect  the  AasyrinD  frontier  on  this  side. 

"  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  a  photograph  by  M.  da  Morgan ;  cf.  J.  de  Mobgas,  JtfiMi'on  en  Pert«, 
vol.  iv.  pL  xsiv.,  and  vol.  ii.  pi.  iii.,  where  the  sanve  viev  ia  given  under  the  title  of  "  Vallcj  of  the 
Lessei  Zab  at  Becbast." 
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While  in  this  neighboarhood,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  old  town  of 
Atllla,^  bailt  by  Sibir,'  an  ancient  king  of  Eardnniash,  bat  which  had  been 
half  ruined  by  the  barbarians.  He  re-named  it  Dar-Assur,  "  the  fortress  of 
ABSor,"  and  built  himself  within  it  a  palace  and  storehoases,  in  which  he 
Bccnmnlated  large  qoantities  of  corn,  making  the  town  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  his  power  on  the  Cossssan  border.  The  two  campaigns  of  b.c.  882  and  881  had 
cost  Assur-nazir-pal  great  efforts,  and  their  results  had  been  inadequate  to  the 
energy  expended.  His  two  principal  adversaries,  Knrrsmm&u  and  Amika,  had 
eluded  him,  and  still  preserved  their  independence  at  the  eastern  extremities  of 
their  former  states.  Most  of  the  monntain  tribes  had  acknowledged  the  king's 
supremacy  merely  provisionally,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  his  presence;  they 
had  been  vanquished  scores  of  times,  but  were  in  no  sense  subjugated,  and  the 
moment  pressure  was  withdrawn,  they  again  took  up  arms.  The  districts  of 
Zamua  alone,  which  bordered  on  the  Assyrian  plain,  and  had  been  occupied  by 
a  military  forcse,  formed  a  province,  a  kind  of  buffer  state  between  the  moun- 
tain tribes  and  the  plains  of  the  Zab,  protecting  the  latter  from  incursions. 

Assar-nazir-pal,  feeling  himself  tolerably  safe  on  that  side,  made  no  further 
demands,  and  withdrew  his  battalions  to  the  westward  part  of  his  northern 
frontier.  He  hoped,  no  doubt,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  tribes  who  still 
contested  the  possession  of  various  parts  of  the  Kashiari,  and  then  to  push  forward 
his  main  guard  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arzania,  so  as  to  form  around 
the  plain  of  Amidi  a  zone  of  vassals  or  tutelary  subjects  like  those  of  Zamua. 
With  tills  end  in  view,  he  crossed  the  Tigris  near  its  source  at  the  traditional 
fords,  and  made  his  way  unmolested  in  the  bend  of  the  Euphrates  from  the 
palace  of  Tillnli,  where  the  accustomed  tribute  of  Knmmukh  was  brought  to 
him,  to  the  fortress  of  Ishtariti,  and  from  thence  to  Eibaki.  The  town  of 
MatiatS,  having  closed  its  gates  against  him,  was  at  once  sacked,  and  this 
example  so  stimulated  the  loyalty  of  the  Eurkhi  chiefs,  that  they  hastened  to 
welcome  him  at  the  neighbouring  military  station  of  Zazabukha.  The  king's 
progress  continued  thence  as  before,  broken  by  frequent  halts  at  the  most  favour- 
able points   for   levying   contributions   on   the  inhabitants."     Assur-nazir-pal 

'  Qiren  its  ptmitioa  on  the  Chaldnaa  frontier,  AtUla  is  probablf  to  bo  identified  with  the  Eerkqk 
of  the  pretent  dny. 

*  Hommel  iB  iuolined  to  belieTe  that  Sibii  was  the  immGdiBte  predeoeesor  of  Nabubalitldiu,  mho 
reigned  »t  BabjloD  at  the  Earns  time  is  Auur-nnzii-pal  at  NiDeveh  {Orteh.  Bab.  and  Au.,  p.  570),  as 
ne  ihalL  see  further  on  (p,  2S);  caiiaequcntly  he  would  be  a  ooDtMuponr;  of  BammaQ-Eir&ri  111. 
audofTukuIti-DinipII.  PsiBeraadBoet  have  identified  him,«t  ve  hare  seen,  with  fiiuimash-ahihhu; 
■ee  p.  i,  note  8,  of  the  present  woik. 

'  It  is  difficult  ta  place  any  of  tiitue  localitiei  on  the  map:  they  onght  all  to  be  found  between 
tb«  ford  of  the  Tigris,  at  Diarbektr  and  the  Euphratei,  probably  at  the  foot  of  the  Mihrab-dagh 
and  the  Kiiwantohemen-dagh.  Mati&l£  may  bave  been  situated  at  Tobemlk  (V.  Cuwet,  La  Ttirquie 
•PAMie,  ToL  ii.  pp.  492,  493),  and  Tillali  near  the  envirODB  of  Lake  Geuldltk.  Rawlinson  pliicee 
HatiftU  at  Uidi&d  (_T)u  Five  Great  Monarehiei,  2nd  edit.,  toI.  ii.  p.  SG),  but  this  doea  not  fall  in  nilli 
the  faota  given  in  the  Asayrian  text. 
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encoQDtered  do  serioas  diffionlty  except  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Eashiftri, 
hot  there  again  ibittine  smiled  on  him  ;  all  the  contested  positions  were  soon 
ceded  to  him,  including  even  Madara,  whose  fourfold  circuit  of  walls  did  not 
aTail  to  Bare  it  iiom  the  conqueror.^  After  a  brief  raapite  at  Tushkh&n,  he 
aet  out  again  one  evening  with  his  lightest  chariots  and  the  pick  of  his  horse- 
men, crossed  the  Tigris  on  rafts,  rode  all  night,  and  arrived  onexpectedly  the 
next  morning  before  Fitara,  the  chief  town  of  the  BirrteanB.^  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  strong  double  enceinte,  through  which  he  broke  after  forty-eight  hours  of 
continuous  assault :  800  of  its  men  perished  in  the  breach,  and  700  others  were 
impaled  before  the  gates.  Arbaki,  at  the  extreme  limits  of  Kirkhi,  was  the  next 
to  Buccomb,  after  which  the  Assyrians,  baring  pillaged  Dirra,  carried  the  passes 
of  Matni  after  a  bloody  combat,  spread  tbemselres  over  Nairi,  burning  250  of 
its  towns  and  villages,  and  returned  with  immense  booty  to  Tushkh&D.  They  had 
been  there  merely  a  few  days  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  people  of  Bit- 
Zam&ni,  always  impatient  of  the  yoke,  had  murdered  their  prince  Ammibaal, 
and  had  proclaimed  a  certain  Bnrramman  in  his  place.  Assur-nazir-pal 
marched  upon  Sinabu  '  and  repressed  the  insurrection,  reaping  a  rich  harvest 
of  spoil — chariots  fully  equipped,  600  draught-horses,  130  pounds  of  silver 
and  as  much  of  gold,  €600  pounds  of  lead  and  the  same  of  copper,  19,800 
potinds  of  iron,  stuffs,  furniture  in  gold  and  ivory,  2000  bulls,  500  sheep,  the 
entire  harem  of  Ammibaal,  besides  a  number  of  maidens  of  noble  family  together 
with  their  dresses.  Bnrramman  was  by  the  king's  order  flayed  alive,  and  Arteanu 
his  brother  chosen  as  his  successor.  Sinabu  and  the  surrounding  towns  formed 
part  of  that  network  of  colonies  which  in  times  past  Sbalmaneser  I.  had 
organised  as  a  protection  from  the  incursions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nalri ; 
Assur-nazir-pal  now  used  it  as  a  rallying-place  for  the  remaining  Assyrian 
families,  to  whom  he  distributed  lands  and  confided  the  guardianship  of  the 
neighbouring  strongholds.  The  results  of  this  measure  were  not  long  in 
making  themselves  felt:  Shnpria,  Ulliba,  and  Nirbu,  besides  other  districts, 

■  Hadara  beloDg«d  to  ■  certain  Loptori,  son  ot  Tobiui,  moatioued  Id  the  eunpaign  of  the  king** 
aeouiid  year  {AnaaU,  ool.  iL  12,  IS).  In  oomparinK  the  Sula  given  in  the  two  puaagea,  we  aee  it  was 
aitDated  on  the  eMtero  elope  of  the  Efuhiari,  not  for  from  Tushhhan  on  one  aide,  and  Atdnpa — that 
it  pnibabl;  Uardin  (of.  p.  21,  note  2)— on  the  other.  The  poiition  of  Ottaveran,  oT  of  one  of  the 
"  tella"  in  ita  nelghboaihood,  auaweTS  fairly  well  to  then  oouditiooa. 

'  Acoording  to  the  details  giren  in  the  Annait,  col.  IL  IL  103-110,  ire  must  place  the  town  of 
Bittna  (oc  Fitura)  at  about  19  miles  trom  Kiukh,  on  the  other  tide  of  the  Tigiia,  io  a  naith- 
e«aterl;  direction,  and  consequently  the  eountry  of  Dirrft  would  be  between  the  Hazu-lcbul  and  the 
BatmaD-tohat  The  Hatni,  with  it«  piuiMe  leading  Id  to  Natri,  mnst  in  this  caae  be  the  moDntain 
gioap  to  the  north  of  Maya&nikin,  known  bb  the  Dordoseh-dagh  or  the  DaikOeh.dagb. 

*  HotQmel  (Gfeioi.  Bah.  und  Au.,  p.  575)  thinka  that  Sinabu  is  very  piobably  the  uune  as  the 
Kinabn  mentioned  above  (p.  19,  notti  2);  bat  it  appears  fiom  AasDr-nazir-pal'a  ownacconut  {Annalt, 
ool.  i.  11.  1D2-110)  that  this  Kinabn  was  in  the  prorince  of  Khalzidipkha  (Khalzilukha)  on  the 
Eashiari,  whereas  Binaba  was  in  Bit-Zamani  {Monolith  o/  Kurkk,  1. 12,  aapplemcntlng  the  AnnixU, 
coL  ii.  a  llft-125). 
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paid  their  dues  to  the  king,  and  Shura  in  Khamann,^  which  had  for  some 
time  lield  out  against  the  general  moTement,  was  at  length  conetraiDed  to 
submit  *  (880  B.C.).  However  high  we  may  rate  the  value  of  this  campaign, 
it  was  eclipsed  hy  the  following  one.  The  Aramteane  on  the  Ehabnr  and  the 
middle  Euphrates  had  not  witnessed  without  anxiety  the  revival  of  Niuevite 
activity,  and  had  begged  for  assistance  against  it  from  its  rival.  Two  of 
their  principal  tribes,  the  Sukhi  and  the  Laqi,  had  addressed  themselTes  to  the 
sovereign  then  reigning  at  Babylon.  He  was  a  restless,  ambitions  priDoe, 
named  Nabn-baliddin,  who  asked  nothing  better  than  to  excite  a  hostile  feeling 
against  his  neighbour,  provided  he  ran  no  risk  by  his  interference  of  being 
drawn  into  open  warfare.  He  accordingly  despatched  to  the  Prince  of  Sukhi 
the  best  of  his  Coaseean  troops,  commanded  by  his  brother  Zabdanu  and  one 
of  the  great  ofBoers  of  the  crown,  Bel-baliddin."  In  the  spring  of  879  B.C., 
Assur-nozir-pal  determined  once  for  all  to  put  an  end  to  these  intrigues. 
He  began  by  inspecting  the  citadels  flanking  the  line  of  the  Kharmish* 
and  the  Ehabur, — Tahiti,^  Magarisi,"  Shadikanni,  Shnru  in  Bit-Khalupi, 
and  Sirki.^  Between  the  embouchures  of  the  Khabur  and  the  Balikh,  the 
Euphrates  winds  across  a  vast  table-land,  ridged  with  marly  hills ;  the  left 
bank  is  dry  and  sterile,  shaded  at  rare  intervals  by  sparse  woods  of 
poplars  or  groups  of  palms.  The  right  bank,  on  the  contrary,  is  seamed  with 
fertile  valleys,  sufficiently  well  watered  to  permit  the  growth  of  cereals  and 
the  raising  of  cattle.  The  river-bed  is  almost  everywhere  wide,  but  strewn 
with  dangerous  rocks  and  sandbanks  which  render  navigation  perilous.  On 
nearing  the  ruins  of  Halebiyeh,  the  river  narrows  as  it  enters  the  Arabian  hills, 
and  cuts  for  itself  a  regular  defile  of  three  or  four  hundred  paces  in  length, 

'  Bharo  u  mentioned  aa  the  return  to  Nfttri  (JktonoIflA  q/'  KurU,  1.  52),  poMiblf  oa  the  road 
leadiog  from  Amidi  and  Tuihkbftii  to  Nloereh.    Hommel  believeB  that  the  oouutr;  o(  KhanuDii  wu 
the  AmanoB  in  Cilioia,  Euid  be  odmita,  but  nnwillinglj,  that  Aaaur-naiii-pal  made  a  detour  beyond 
the  Eupliratea  {Oeteh.  Bab.  und  An,,  pp.  57S,  S76).    I  should  look  for  Shnra,  and  oonteqneiitl;  for  ^ 
Ebuaano,  in  the  Tui-Abdln,  and  aboald  identUj  them  with  Saui  (Sadsad,  Bei*e  in  8yri«a  tmd  ' 
Mttop;  p.  421),  in  apila  of  the  differenee  of  the  two  initial  artionlatiooi. 

'  AmvA*  of  Juur-wurr-pat,  col.  ii.  II.  66-125,  lapplemsnted  by  the  text  of  tbe  Jlfono2tth  of  KttrlA, 
U.  42-54;  cf.  Pkisbr,  /mcA.  AKhHT-natiT-ohaV»,  in  tbe  Ktd.  Biliiolhtk,  toI.  I.  pp.  84-95. 

'  .innaii,  etc,  ool.  iiL  U.  17-20,  ia  the  Keil  Sibl,  toL  i.  pp.  98,  99. 

*  The  Kbarmish  has  been  identiSed  with  the  Kirmfta,  tbe  river  flowing  by  NisibiB,  and  now  called 
the  Nafar-Jaglijagba  (G.  Bawuhmh,  The  Five  Great  Monarehie*,  toI.  11.  p.  37,  note  2;  Bchbahes, 
KtiUtucMfiin  itnd  OucA.,  pp.  140-532).  Noldeke  diamiBsei  thia  identification  bj  reminding  bit 
rsadera  that  Hirm&s  is  an  ^breviatUm  of  Nabr-Hla  {Z.  d.  D.  AT  Q.,  vol.  xxiiii.  p.  328);  Hommel 
jnatlj  remark*  {Oudh.  Bah.  nmd  Ju.,  p.  577,  note  2)  that  Nahr-M(U  i«  the  popuUr  inteipietation  of 
tbe  old  name  Hirmfla,  and  he  rigbtl;  '"Hnt"'""  the  identity  of  HirmiLB  with  Kharmiib. 

*  Tahiti  ii,  ai  Hommel  baa  pointed  ont  (OefcA.  Bah.  und  Jn.,  p.  577),  tho  ThobeU  (Thebet)  of 
Bomau  itineraries  aod  Syrian  writerg  (Noldeke,  Zaai  VBlker  VordtratUnt,  in  tlie  Z.  d.  D.  Ii.  G.,  vol. 
xxxiiL  pp.  157, 168),  situated,  according  to  Peutinger'a  Table,  33  milee  from  Niaibis  and  52  bom 
Singara,  on  the  Kabr-Heaawy  or  one  of  tbe  nelgbbeurlDg  wadya. 

*  Hagarisi  ought  to  be  found  on  the  piesent  Nabr-Jaghjagha,  near  Iti  confiuence  with  the 
Nabr.Jerrihi  and  its  Iributariei;  unrortnoately,  this  part  of  Mesopotamia  ia  still  almost  entirely 
unexplored,  and  no  latiafactory  map  at  it  exiata  aa  yet. 

■  Siihi  is  Ciroeaium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ehabur,  aa  Fox  Talbot  was  the  first  to  point  out  (Juynan 
Texli,  p.  31). 
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which  is  approached  by  the  pilots  with  eautioD.^  ABsnr-nazir-pal,  on  leaving 
Sirki,  made  his  way  along  the  left  bank,  levying  toll  on  Snpri,  Naqarabani, 
and  aeveral  other  villages  in  his  course.  Here  and  there  he  called  a  halt 
facing  some  town  on  the  opposite  bask,  but  the  boats  which  could  have  put 
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bim  across  had  been  removed,  and  the  fords  were  too  nell  guarded  to  permit 
of  bis  hazarding  an  attack.  One  town,  however,  Ehind&mi,  made  him  a  volun- 
tary offering  which  he  affected  to  regard  as  a  tribnte,  but  Kbaridi  and  Anat 
appeared  not  even  to  suspect  his  presence  in  tbeir  vicinity,  and  he  continued 
oa  his  way  withont  having  obtained  from  them  anything  which  could  be 
construed  into  a  mark  of  vassalage.^     At  lengtli,  on  reaching  Shnni,  Sbadadu, 

<  Chebhet,  TheExpeditionofOiBSuTViijioftlieSiveTiEtiphTataand  r^rtt,  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  49,  tl7- 
419;  F^TtBa,  Nippur  or  Explorationt  and  Advmtureiim  the  Ewphratet,  vol.  i.  pp.  108-114.  It  is  %t 
thia  detUe  of  El-Hunmeh  (Hokhil,  Gtuh.  Bab.  md  At.,  p.  577),  Mid  not  at  that  i^  Binjtk  at  the 
end  of  the  Tbdiob  {Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  dai  Faradiet  f  p.  173),  that  we  miut  plaoe  the  Khinqi  $ha 
P^rati—iha  narrows  of  the  Euphratei — BO  often  mentioned  in  the  ■ooonut  of  thiB  campai^ 
(_AnnaU,  eta,  col.  iii.  II.  2S,  30,  44).  The  aspect  presented  by  the  oonntry  at  this  apot  is  ahown  in 
the  illnatratioQ  on  p.  25  of  Thg  Struggle  of  the  Nation: 

*  The  detailed  nanative  of  the  AnnaU  (col.  iiL  II.  13.  14)  infotnu  ns  that  Aamr-nazir-pal 
encamped  on  a  monntain  between  Khindftun  and  B!t-8habaia,  and  thia  information  enables  ua  to 
detennine  on  the  map  with  tolerable  oerlaintj  the  localities  menUoned  in  thia  campaiga.  The 
moontain  in  question  oaa  be  nona  other  'than  El-Hanuneh,  the  only  one  met  with  on  thiB  bunk  of 
the  Enphistea  between  the  aoDduents  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Kbabnr  (Hommbl,  OmoA.  Bab.  und 
Am.,  p.  S77).  Kbindftnu  is  therefore  identical  with  the  rnioa  of  Tabns,  the  Dabaosa  of  Ptolemy 
(8ACE1AU,  Beite  in  Syrita,  pp.  267-269  ;  FvrEBS,  Nippur,  vol.  i.  p.  100)  ;  henoe  Sapri  and  Naqabarftni 
are  sitnated  between  this  point  and  Sirki,  the  former  in  the  direotion  of  Tayebeh,  the  latter  towards 
El-Boeelni;eh.-  On  the  other  hand,  the  mina  of  Kabr  Abu-Attsh  (Sauhai:,  Beita  inSgritn,  pp.  255, 266 ; 
Fvnms,  Nippur,  vol.  i.  p.  108)  would  correepond  very  well  to  Blt-Shabaia :  ia  the  name  of  Abu-8be' 
bonie  by  the  Arabs  of  thot  neighbonrhood  b  relic  of  that  of  Shabaia  ?  Kharidi  ought  in  that  case  to  bo 
looked  for  on  the  opposite  bank,  near  Abo-Subftn  and  Akaubi,  where  Chesney  {Tht  Expedition  of  the 
AtrrflV,  vol.  L,  map)  points  oat  ancient  remains.     A  day's  march  beyond  Kabr  Aba-Atfsb  brings  ns  to 
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the  Friiice  of  Snkhi,  trueting  in  his  CoasEeaiiB,  offered  him  battle ;  bat  he  was 
defeated  by  ABenr-nazir-pal,  who  captured  the  King  of  Babylon's  brother,  forced 
his  way  into  the  town  after  an  aasaalt  lasting  two  days,  and  retamed  to  Assyria 
laden  with  spoil,^  This  might  almost  be  consideied  as  a  lepulBe;  for  do 
aooDer  had  the  king  quitted  the  country  than  the  Aiamteans  in  their  tarn 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  ravaged  the  plains  of  the  Ehabur.^  Asanr-nazir-pal 
resolved  not  to  retaro  until  be  was  in  a  position  to  carry  bis  arms  into  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  He  built  a  flotilla  at  Sburu  in  Btt-Kbalupi  on 
which  he  embarked  bis  troops.  Wherever  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates 
proved  to  be  difficult,  the  boats  were  drawn  up  out  of  the  water  and  dragged 
along  the  banks  over  rollers  until  they  could  again  be  safely  launched;  thus, 
partly  afloat  and  partly  on  land,  they  passed  through  the  gorge  of  Halebiyeh, 
landed  at  Kharidi,  and  inflicted  a  salutary  punishment  on  the  cities  which  had 
defied  the  king's  wrath  on  his  last  expedition.  Ehindfina,  Kharidi,  and  Kipina 
wero  reduced  to  ruins,  and  the  Sukhi  and  the  Laqi  defeated,  the  Assyrians 
pursuing  them  for  two  days  in  the  Bisnru  mountains  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Btt-Adini."  A  complete  submission  was  brought  about,  and  its  permanency 
secured  by  the  erection  of  two  stroogbolda,  one  of  which,  Kar-assur-nazir-pal, com- 
manded the  left,  and  the  other,  Nibarti-assur,  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.* 
This  last  expedition  had  brought  the  king  into  contact  with  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  numerous  Aramtean  states  congregated  in  the  western  region  of 
Mesopotamia.  This  was  Bit-Adini,  which  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  middle 
course  of  the  Euphrates."     It  included,   on  the  right  bank,  to  the  north  of 

E]-Ehav,  BO  tbat  the  town  at  Aaab  (Hat  in  Pbibbr,  Inichrifim  Aichur,  «to.,  pp.  9S,  99}  would  be  in 
the  Isle  of  Moglah,  u  Uommel  BDpposBi  ^Qtteh.  Bab.  und  Am.,  p.  57).  Bhiuu  nost  be  BODiewbere 
near  one  of  tbe  two  Tell-Heuakbtn  on  this  lide  the  Balikb. 

'  Anitah.  coL  iii.  U.  1-lG:  of.  Peibbb,  Imehriflm  AiAur.,  eta.,  pp.  96-99. 

*  Tbe  AnnaU  do  not  gire  lu  eithsr  tbe  Unimu  or  tbe  date  of  the  Tear  for  this  new  expedition 
(ool.  UL  11.  2G-28).  Tbe  facta  takeu  altogether  prove  that  it  wu  &  oontiaiutioD  of  the  preceding 
one,  and  it  maj  therefore  be  plaoed  in  the  jeu  B.a  878  (Tiblb,  Bab.  Air.  Qt*eh.,  pp.  171,  175; 
BoHHiL,  CewiA.Bab.  unil.iai.,p.578;  DELTnBCKUidMt)iu>rEB,<?et(A.£a6.un<i  JM.,2ndedit.,  p.  161 ; 
WixcfELiB,  Qetch.  Bab.  nnd  An.,  pp.  184. 185). 

*  The  campaign  of  B.C  878  had  for  its  arend  that  p«rt  of  the  Euphmt(s  which  lies  between  tbe 
Khabnr  and  the  Balikb,  and  not,  hs  Hooimel  thinks  {Qetdt.  Bah.  imd  Am.,  p.  578),  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates  below  tbe  montb  of  the  Khabur;  thiBtime,  however,  the  piincipal  operatioua  took  plaoe  on 
the  right  bank.  If  HoantBi&nraittbe  Jebel-BEshri(HoMHEL,Ge>cA.£ui.und  ju.,p.  379Xthetownof 
Eipina,  wbiofa  is  mentioned  between  it  and  Kharidi,  ought  to  be  located  between  Moidftn  and  Sabkha. 

*  AtmaU,  col.  iii.  tl.  26-50,  where  tbe  accoant  is  oaufused,  nnd  contains  peihups  gome  errors  with 
regaril  to  tho  bets,  as  Tiele  has  pointed  ont  {Bait.  Aei.  Oaeh.,  pp.  181, 183).  The  site  of  tbe  two 
tones  is  nowhere  iudioated,  but  a  gtndy  of  the  map  shows  that  tbe  Assyrians  oould  not  beoome 
iDOAters  of  the  countrj  without  oocupyiug  the  passes  of  the  Euphrates  ;  I  am  iaolined  to  think  that 
Kar-OBaur-oazir-pal  la  El-Haleblyeb,  and  Nibarti-asaur,  Zalebijeb,  the  Zenobia  of  Boman  times.  For 
the  ruins  of  these  towns,  of  Bachai:,  B»iK  in  Syrien  und  ileiop.,  pp.  256-259,  aud  Pstebs,  Nippur 
or  Explorationi  and  AdvmUvm  on  the  EuphraUt,  vol.  L  pp.  100-111. 

*  Of.  what  I  have  already  said  in  tbe  Struggle  of  Ihe  NaUom,  p.  590,  note  9.  Bit-Adini  nppeiUH 
to  have  occupied, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrotei,  a  part  of  the  cuzas  of  Ale-Tab,  Bum-kaleb,  auJ 
Birejtk,  that  of  Suruji,  minus  tbe  mtkhiyeb  of  Harrllu,  the  larger  part  of  the  cazos  of  MembiJ 
and  of  Hnkkab,  aud  part  of  tbeoazaof  Z6r,  the  cazas  betog  Ihose  represented  on  the  maps  of  Vitai, 
CoissT,  La  Turquie  SA»te,  vol.  ii. 
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Carcbemish,  betKeen  the  hills  on  the  Sajar  and  Arab&B-&Q,  a  mountainous  but 
fertile  district,  dotted  OTSt  with  towns  and  fortressee,  the  names  of  some  of  which 
have  been  preserTed — Pakairukhbnm,  Sureonu,  Paiipa,  Dabigu,aiid  Shitamrat.' 
Tul-Bavsip,  the  capital,  was  sitnated  oo  the  left  bank,  commanding  the  fords 
of  the  modem  Birejtk,'  and  the  whole  of  the  territory  between  this  latter  and 
the  Balikh  acknowledged  the  role  of  its  princes,  whose  authority  also  extended 
eastwards  as  far  as  the  basaltic  platean  of  Tul-Ab£,  in  the  Mesopotamian  desert. 
To  the  south-east,  Blt-Adini  bordered  upon  the  country  of  the  Sakhi  and  the 
Laqi,"  Ijiog  to  the  east  of  Assyria;  other  principalitieB,  mainlyofAram«an  origin, 
formed  its  boondary  to  the  north  and  nortU-west — Shugab  in  the  bend  of  the 
Eopbrate?,  from  Bircjlk  to  Samosata,*  Tul-Abol  around  Edessa,^  the  district 
of  Earr&n,"  Btt-Zamani,  Izalla  in  the  Tektek-dagh  and  on  the  Upper  Ehabnr,' 
and  Bit-Bakhi&ni  in  the  plain  extending  from  the  Khabur  to  the  Eliarmish.^ 
Bit-Zamani  had  belonged  to  Assyria  by  right  of  conquest  ever  since  the  death 
of  Ammibaal;'  Izalla  and  Blt-Bakhiani  had  fulfilled  theii  duties  as  vassals 
whenever  Aasur-nazir-pal  had  appeai'ed  in  their  neighbourhood ; '"  ffit-Adiui 
alone  had  remained  independent,  though  its  strength  was  more  appareut 
than  real.  .The  districts  which  it  included  had  never  beeu  able  to  form  a 
basis  for  a  powerful  state."  If  by  chance  some  small  kingdom  arose  within 
it,  uniting  under  one  authority  the  tribes  scattered  over  the  burning  plain 
or  along  the  river  banks,  the  first  conquering  dynasty  which  sprang  up  in  the 

'  Fb.  Dilitzkb,  Wo  lag  da*  Paraditi  1  p.  264.  Kodb  of  these  looalitie*  osd  be  identified  with 
«eitijs^,  except  perhap*  Dablgn,  a  name  we  may  traoe  in  that  oT  the  modem  village  of  Deb  bek. 

'  Tbe  ideotlfioatloii  of  Tul-Banip  with  Birejtk,  propoted  by  O.  Smith,  Auyrtao  DUeoverUt, 
p.  31,  has  been  adopted  b;  Bcmsadeb,  KtUintAriJUn  und  Oefi)A.,p.  219,  Dote  S.byDBLrmoB,  Wolag 
da*  Paradittl  p.  163,  and  bj  Hommil,  Oeaeh.  Bt^.  Had  Am.,  p.  607. 

■  In  Mb  pMTloiu  campaign  .AMur>naiti-paI  had  taken  two  towni  of  Btt-Adini,  altoated  an  the  right 
bank  of  tbe  Eaphralet,  at  the  eaatem  extromLtj  of  Mount  Bianru  (for  this  monnlaia  of.  p.  SO, 
Dote  3),  near  the  frontier  of  the  LAqi  (AmaU,  ool.  iil  11. 11-44). 

*  Tbe  country  of  Sbngab  ia  Meatioaed  between  Birejtk  (Tnl-Barsip)  and  Blt-Zamani,  in  oDe 
of  the  campaigns  of  ShalmaneMr  III.  (Monoliih,  ool.  iL  11. 40,  41),  which  obligee  m  to  place  it  in  the 
eaxa  of  Rnm-kaleb ;  the  name  bai  been  read  Smuu  (Wihckleb,  Inichriflen  Salmanamir'$  IL,  iu 
ScHBAKEB,  KeiiinidiTifilielie  BOA.,  toL  i.  pp.  164, 165). 

*  Tul-Abni,  wbieb  wu  at  flnt  aought  for  near  the  eonroes  of  the  Tigiia  (Idbm.,  ibid., 
p.  195,note4),  has  been  plaoed  In  the  Heeopotaniian  plain  bjHoiuinel  {Geteh.  Bab.  lindAit.,^.  570, 
note  3)  and  bj  Delattre  (^L'Atia  Oecidentt^e,  pp.  18,  19).  The  poaiCian  which  il  oocupieg  among  (be 
other  names  {Annalt,  col.  iii.  11.  55, 56,  63,  64)  obligea  lu  to  pat  it  near  Blt-Adini  and  Blt-Zatnani : 
tbe  only  poaaible  lite  that  I  can  find  for  it  is  at  Orfab,  the  Edeeea  of  claneiojl  times. 

'  The  oountcf  of  Harrtn  la  nowhere  mentioned  aa  belonging  either  to  Blt-Adini  or  (o  Tut-Abnl : 
ne  mnst  hence  conolnde  that  at  this  period  it  formed  a  little  priaoipalily  independent  of  thoee  two 

'  For  Izalla,  cf.  p.  19,  note  4. 

■  The  aituation  of  Bit-BakhiAul  i«  ihown  by  the  poeltioD  which  it  occupies  in  the  acoount  of  the 
campaign,  and  by  the  uames  aagooialed  with  it  in  anotber  passage  of  tbe  Annah,  coL  il  IL  21-23 
(ScHKADBH,  KeiUii*citTifUitil,e  BibL,  vol.  L  pp.  74,  75> 

'  See  Iba  mention  made  of  this  personage  above  on  p.  21. 
>•  Agnail,  ool.  i.  1. 106,  col.  iL  IL  21-2a 

■■  Tula  point  hns  been  aincidated  by  NiiLOEEE,  Harran,  in  tbe  ZaUKhrift/Sr  Au.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  107- 
109 :  of-,  for  *■  contrary  opinion,  Wihckleb,  AU.  FarKhtmgen,  vol.  i.  p.  380,  et  aeq. 
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neighbonrbood  would  be  sure  to  effect  itB  downfall,  and  absorb  it  under  its  own 
leadership.  As  Mit&ni,  eaved  by  its  remote  position  from  bondage  to  Egypt, 
had  not  been  able  \a  escape  from  acknowledging  the  sapremacy  of  the  Rh&ti,' 
so  Bit-Adini  was  destined  to  fall  almost  without  a  attaggle  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Assyrians.  It  was  protected  from  their  advance  by  the  volcanic  groups  of 
the  Uroa  and  Tul-Abi,  which  lay  directly  in  the  way  of  the  main  road  from 
the  marshes  of  the  Khabur  to  the  outskirts  of  Tul-Barsip.  Assur-oazir-pal, 
who  might  have  worked  round  this  line  of  natural  defence  to  the  north  through 
Nirbu,  or  to  the  south  through  his  recently  acquired  province  of  Laqi,  preferred 
to  approach  it  in  front ;  he  faced  the  desert,  and,  in  spite  of  the  drought,  he 
invested  the  strongest  citadel  of  Tul-Ab&  in  the  month  of  June,  877  b.o.  The 
name  of  the  place  was  Kaprabi,  and  its  inhabitants  believed  it  impregnable, 
clingiog  as  it  did  to  the  mountain-side  "  like  a  cloud  in  the  sky."  *  The  king, 
however,  soon  demolished  its  walls  by  sapping  and  by  the  use  of  the  ram, 
killed  800  of  its  garrison,  burned  its  houses,  and  carried  off  2400  men  with 
their  families,  whom  he  installed  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Calah.  Akhntii,  who 
was  then  reiguing  in  Bit-Adini,  had  not  anticipated  that  the  iavasion  would 
reach  his  neighbourhood :  he  at  once  seat  hostages  aud  purchased  peace  by  a 
'  tribute ;  the  Lord  of  Tul-Abnt  followed  bis  example,  and  the  dominion  of 
Assyria  was  carried  at  a  blow  to  the  very  frontier  of  the  Kh&ti."  It  was 
about  two  centuries  before  this  that  Assurirba  had  crossed  these  frontiers 
with  bis  vanquished  army,  but  the  remembrance  of  his  defeat  had  still 
remained  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people,^  as  a  warning  to  the  sovereign 
who  should  attempt  the  old  hazardous  enterprise,  and  repeat  the  exploits  of 
SargoQ  of  AgadS  or  of  Tiglatb-pileser  I.  Assur-uazir-pal  made  careful  pre- 
parations for  this  campaign,  so  decisive  a  one  for  his  own  prestige  and  for 
the  future  of  the  empire.  He  took  with  him  not  only  all  the  Assyrian  troops 
at  his  disposal,  but  requisitioned  by  the  way  the  armies  of  bis  most  recently 
acquired  vassals,  incorporating  them  with  his  own,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  augmenting  his  power  of  action,  as  to  leave  no  force  in  his  rear  when  once  be 
vras  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  the  Syrian  legions.  He  left  Calah  in  the  latter 
days  of  April,  876  B.o.,'' receiving  the  customary  taxes  from  Bit-Bakhiani,  Izalla, 

>  Cf.  for  these  facta  Stntggtt  of  Oie  Natbna,  pp.  358,  S90. 

*  Tlie  D&me  is  commoalj'  ialrapreted  "  Gre&t  Bock,"  and  divided  thus — Kap-rabi  (Fb.  Dilitzmb, 
Wnlag  da*  FaradUil  p.  264;  Hohkel,  QeUh.  Bah.  undjlM.,  p.  579).  It  iDBjalw  be  cocaidercd,  like 
KapTidargila  (Fr.  Delitzscu,  i&uf.,  p.  IM)  or  E&praiiiBh&  (Annali,  col,  ii.  1.  69),  as  being  formed  of 
KapTv  and  obi;  tliis  latter  element  appears  to  exist  in  the  aocient  name  of  Telaba,  Thallaba,  m>ir 
Tul-Aba.    Kapr-abi  might  be  a  fortress  of  the  province  of  Tnl-Abl. 

'  Annali,  col.  iil.  II.  90-^ ;  cf.  Peisbb,  Intehrtfien  Atehur.,  etc.,  pp.  102-lOS. 

*  For  AHsnrirba,  cf.  Struggle  of  the  Natioat,  p.  GSS.  The  fact  of  his  defeat  ia  kooirn  only  from 
a  passage  on  the  Monolilh  of  Bhalmanuaer  III.  (II.  37,  38). 

*  Ob  the  Sth  I;;tr  {Annalt,  cuL  iii.  I.  S6),  lint  without  on;  indication  of  Iimtnu,  or  an;  nomber 
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and  Bit-Adini,  which  compriaed  horses,  silyer,  gold,  copper,  lead,  precious 
stufls,  vessels  of  copper  and  furniture  of  ivor^  ;  having  reached  Tul-Barsip,  he 
accepted  the  gifts  offered  by  Tul-Abni,  and  crossing  the  Euphratee  apon  rafts 
of  inflated  skins,  he  marched  hie  columns  sgainet  Carchemish.* 

The  political  organisation  of  Northern  Syria  had  remained  entirely  un- 
altered since  the  days 
when  Tiglath  -  pileser 
made  his  first  victorious 
inroad  into  the  coantry. 
The  Cilician  empire 
which  succeeded  to  the 
Assyrian — if  indeed  it 
ever  extended  as  far  as 
some  suppose — did  not 
last  long  enough  to  dis- 
turb the  balance  of  power 
among  the  various  races 
occupying  Syria  :  it  had 
subjugated  them  for  a 
time,  but  had  not  been 

able  to  break  them  up  i 

and  reconstitute  them.' 
At  the  downfall  of  the 
Cilician  Empire  the  small 
stated  were  still  intact, 
and  occupied,  as  of  old, 
the  territory  comprising 
the  ancient  Nabaraim  of 
slopes  of  Taurus,  and  the  plains  of  Cilicia.  Of  these  states,  the  most  famous, 
though  not  then  the  most  redoubtable,  was  that  with  which  the  name  of  the 
Ehati  is  indissoluhly  connected,  and  which  bad  Carchemish  as  its  capital.  This 
ancient  ctty,  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  still  maintained  its  supre- 
macy there,  but  though  its  wealth  and  religious  ascendency  were  undiminished, 
its  territory  had  been  curtailed.  The  people  of  Bit-Adini  had  intruded  them- 
selves  between    this   state   and    Kummukh,  Arazik    hemmed   it   in   on   the 

of  the  jear  or  ot  the  campaign;  the  date  376  B.C.  is  admitted  by  the  mnjority  of  histoiiana  (Bd. 
Haria,  Oaidt.  det  AUatlhatM,  vol.  i.  p.  409 ;   Houhbl,  Oetehicku  Bab.  und  At$.,  p.  5SD). 

'  .Jnnol*  of  AttuT-naziT-pal,  coL  iiL  IL  56-84;  cf.  Peiseb,  Die  InKhriflen  AKktiT-ndtir-ahaVi, 
pp.  104, 105. 

■  For  the  state  of  Syria  in  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Tiglath -plleaer  I.,  of.  Struggle  of  the 
Walioni,  pp.  588-592,  e5e-658 ;  on  the  iobjeotof  UieCilioifm  empire,  cF.  pp.  667-669  of  the  aama  work. 
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Bouth,  Ehazazu  aod  KhalmaH  coDfined  it  on  the  weat,  so  that  its  sway  was  only 
freely  exercised  in  the  basin  of  the  Sajur.'  On  the  north-west  frontier  of  the 
Kb&ti  lay  Gurgum,  whose  princes  resided  at  Marqasi  and  ruled  over  the  central 
valley  of  the  Pyramos  together  with  the  entire  basin  of  the  Ak-so.  Mikhri,' 
laudi,  and  Samalla  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Salusra,  and  in  the  forests  of  the 
AmanoB  to  the  south  of  Gurgam.  Koi  maintained  ita  uneventful  existence 
amid  the  pastures  of  Cilicia,  near  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pyramos.**  To 
the  south  of  the  Sajur,  Bit-Agusi  *  barred  the  way  to  the  Orontea ;  and  from 
their  lofty  tastness  of  Aipad,  its  chiefs  kept  watch  over  the  caravan  road,  and 
closed  or  opened  it  at  their  will.  They  held  the  key  of  Syria,  and  though 
their  territory  was  small  in  extent,  their  position  was  eo  strong  that  for  more 


than  a  century  and  a  half  the  majority  of  the  Assyrian  generals  preferred  to 
avoid  this  stronghold  by  making  a  detour  to  the  west,  rather  than  pass  beneath 
its  walls.  Scattered  over  the  plateau  on  the  borders  of  Agusi,  or  hidden  in 
the  valleys  of  Amanos,  were  several  less  important  principalities,  most  of  them 
owing  allegiance  to  Lubama,  at  that  time  king  of  the  Patina  and  the  most 

■  The  lerritury  of  tbe  Kbftti  hat  been  delermiDed  nith  precisioD  b;  Soubader,  Keilimchri/ten  und 
Gticltiehli/onehung,  pp.  221-236;  Aesut-Dazir-pal  underatiadB  by  this  namu  merclj  the  kingdom  of 
Caroheiniah  (Fb.  Delitmch,  Wo  lag  da$  Paradie*  ?  pp.  269,  270). 

■  Mikbrior  Ismikbri, I.e.  "the  conntrjof  laicbea,"  was  the  name  orapartor  tbeA[aaaoa,poMtbly 
DeBT  the  Pyramoa  (Houhel,  Getchiahte  Babylonieni  UTid  Augrient,  pp.  530,  iiSl ;  cf,  Delattbe,  L'Aiie 
OcddeniaU  dan*  le»  Intcriytiont  Attyr.,  p.  50). 

'  For  the  counlrioa  of  Gurgam,  Samalla,  and  Kul,  cf.  Struggle  of  the  Hationi,  p.  .Sao ;  Sachau, 
Inielirift  da  KStiigi  Panammu,  in  the  Autgrabungeit  in  Sendichirli,  vol.  i.  p.  58;  and  Wikceleb, 
Altorimtiiliiike  Forichungen,  toI.  i.  p.  1,  et  aeq. 

"  The  real  name  of  tbe  country  naa  lakhlnu  (,Annali  of  Auur-natir-pai,  col.  iii.  1.  77),  but  it  wag 
called  Btt-Oiui  or  BU-Aguai,  like  Blt-Adiiii,  Bft-BakbiAai,  Blt-Omri,  after  the  founder  of  tbe 
reigning  dynaat;  (Schbadeb,  KeUintch.  und  Oeth.,  p.  207,  note).  Delattre  (L'Aiie  Oacid.  datit 
lit  /ntar.  Atiyr.,  pp.  52,  53)  places  lakbJLnu  near  the  aourcea  of  the  Kara-au  and  the  Afrtn ;  ive 
muBt  rather  place  it  to  tbe  wiutb  of  Azaz,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Arpad,  with  this  town  as  its 
capital  (WiNOKLBR,  Alt.  Fonch.,  Tol.  i.  p,  8;  Maspebo,  HoUt  aujour  lejour,  g  ^2,  in  the  Proctetiingi 
of  the  Bibl.  Arch.  Boo.,  1S98.  vol.  ii.  pp.  131-133). 

'  Drawn  b;  Faucber-Gudin,  from  a  sketch  by  Perrot  aud  CaiFlEZ,  HW.oire  de  Vart  daiu  VAultqaiU, 
vol.  iv.  p.  531;  of.  LuscHiS,  Antgrab.  in  Seadechirli,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
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powerful  sovereigD  of  the  district.  The  Fatinfi,  had  apparently  replaced  the 
Alasia  of  Egyptian  times,  as  Blt-Adini  had  superseded  Mitaui;  the  fertile 
meadov-lands  to  the  south  of  Samalla  oa  the  Afria  and  the  Lower  Orontes, 
together  with  the  mountaiDous  district  between  the  Orontes  and  the  sea  as  far 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleutheros,  also  belonged  to  the  Patina.  On  the 
sontheni  frontier  of  the  Fating  lay  the  important  Phoenician  cities,  Arvad, 


Arka,  and  Sina ;  and  on  the  south-east,  the  fortresses  belonging  to  Hamath 
and  Damascus."  The  characteristics  of  the  country  remained  unchanged." 
Fortified  towns  abounded  on  all  aides,  as  well  as  large  walled  villages  of  conical 
huts,  like  those  whose  strange  outlines  on  the  horizon  are  familiar  to  the 
traveller  at  the  present  day.  The  manners  and  civiliBation  of  Chaldeea 
pervaded  even  more  than  fonnerly  the  petty  courts,  but  the  artists  clung 
persistently  to  Asianic  tradition,  and  the  bas-relie&  which  adorned  the  palaces 
and  temples  were  similar  in  character  to  those  we  find  scattered  throughout  Asia 
Minor ;  *  there  is  the  same  inaccurate  drawing,  the  same  rough  execution,  the 
same  tentative  and  awkward  composition.  The  scribesfrom  force  of  custom  still 
employed  the  cuneiform  syllabary  ia  certain  official  religious  or  royal  inscriptions, 
but,  as  it  was  difficult  to  manipulate  and  limited  in  application,  the  speech  of 
the  Aram:ean  immigrants  and  the  Phoenician  alphabet  gradually  superseded 

'  Drawn  by  Boadier,  from  a  pbotogmpb  roproduced  in  PrrsRs,  Nippur  or  ExpIoralioM  ami 
AdBetilvrei  on  the  EuphmUi,  vol.  i,  p.  81 ;  cf.  Layabd,  M'nereA  and  Babylon,  p.  94. 

'  For  the  Patinft,  of.  Struggle  of  the  Nation*,  p.  589.  The  limiU  of  this  conolry  have  been 
indicated  b;  goHRADiR,  Keilin*^iT.  und  Qe*eli.,  pp.  214-221,  b;  Delittre,  L'Miv  Oenid.  dam  U» 
Inter.  Aityr.,  pp.  4i>-52,  and  by  Winckleb,  Mlorient.  Fornh.,  vol.  i.  p.  3,  et  «eq. 

'  For  the  stato  of  the  ceaotry  at  tlio  time  of  the  first  Aaajrian  eonqnest,  cf.  Struggle  of  Ihe 
Nationt,  p.  588. 

'  Cr.  what  U  «aid  aboot  this  Aiiaoic  art  in  Straggle  of  tlit  Nations,  pp.  G4:7-6o3. 
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the  ancient  language  and  mode  of  writing.'  Thns  these  Northern  Syrians 
became  by  degrees  aEsimilated  to  the  people  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  much  as 
the  inhabitants  of  a  remote  province  nowadays  adapt  their  dress,  their  archi- 
tecture, their  implements  of  husbandry  and  handicraft,  their  military  equipment 

and  organisation,  to  the 
fashions  of  the  capital.' 
Their  armies  were  mo- 
delled on  similar  lines, 
and  coDsist«d  of  archers, 
pikemen,  slingers,  and 
those  troops  of  horsemen 
which  accompanied  the 
chariotry  on  flying  raids ; ' 
the  chariots,  moreorer, 
closely  followed  the  As- 
syrian type,  even  down  to 
the  padded  bar  with  em- 
broidered hangJDgB  which 
connected  the  body  of  the 
chariot  with  the  end  of 
the  pole.  The  Syrian 
princes  did  not  adopt  the 
tiara,  but  they  wore  the 
long  fringed  robe,  confined 
by  a  girdle  at  the  waist, 
and  their  mode  of  life, 

THE   WAB-CHABIOT  OF  TBI  KHXtI   Or  THI   NINTH   CERTDBT.* 

with  its  ceremonies,  duties, 
and  recreations,  differed  little  from  that  prevailing  in  the  palaces  of  Calah 
or  Babylon.  They  hunted  big  game,  including  the  lion,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  chase  recognised  at  Nineveh,  priding  themselves  as  much  on  their 

'  Tbere  ia  no  monnment  beariiig  rin  iniciiption  in  this  alphabet  wbioli  can  Era  referred  vUh  an; 
cerUintj  lo  the  time  of  AaBDr-nazir-pal,  but  the  inacriptionB  of  the  kings  of  Samalla  date  back  to  a  period 
not  more  llian  a  oentnry  and  a  half  later  Iban  his  reign  (Sachad,  Intchr.  da  KBnigi  Panammii,  iu 
Auigrab.  in  Sendichirli,  vol.  i.  pp.  Sl-31);  we  may  therefore  coniider  the  Aranuean  alphabet  as 
being  in  current  use  id  Northern  Syria  at  the  begtaniDg  of  the  ninth  ccntnry,  some  forty  jeats  before 
tbe  dale  of  Meelia's  inacriptiOQ  (i.«.  the  Moabite  atone). 

*  One  oan  judge  of  their  ■ocioJ  oondition  from  tbe  enumeration  ol  the  objects  which  formed  tbeir 
tribute  (Annali  of  Anur^uiiir-pal,  col.  iii.  11.  65-68,  71,  7S-76,  78 ;  llonolith  of  Bhalmanaer  III., 
col.  L  1.  41,  col.  iL  IL  12,  13,  20-SO,  82-86),  or  tbe  spoil  whiah  the  Aasyrian  kinga  carried  off  fma 
their  conntry. 

'  The  oompoaition  of  the  Syrian  armies  ia  determined  by  verioua  paaaagea  in  the  Anitati  of  Aimr- 
naiir-pal,  col.  iii.  II.  68,  69,  77. 

*  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  a  bas-relief  not  yet  published,  discovered  bj  Fosse;  and  PoTdmet 
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exploits  in  huDting,  as  on  their  trinmpha  in  war.    Their  religion  was  derived 
fix)m  the  common   soorce  which  underlay  all   Semitic   religions,  but  a  con- 


TBI   AMTBUH   WAB-OBJkBIOT   OF   TBI  HINTH   DINTDRT   B.a' 

siderable  nnmber  of  Babylonian  deities  were  also  worshipped  ;  these  had  b< 
introduced  in  some  cases  without  any  modification,  whilst  in  others  they  1 


A   EINa  OF  THE  KhJtI   BDIITIHCI  A   LIOIT  IN  HIS  CBABIOT.' 

been  assimilated  to  more  ancient  gods  bearing  similar  charaoteriBtics :  at  Nerab, 
among  the  Patina,  Nusku  and  his  female  companion  Nikal,  both  of  Ohaldsean 
origin,  claimed  the  homage  of  the  faithful,  to  the  disparagement  of  Shabr 

'  Dmnn  bf  FBOohet-Oodin,  rrom  x  htaata  baa-relief  on  the  gate*  of  Balanilt. 

*  DimwQ  b7  Bondier,  from  a  photcgraph  by  Hogarth,  pnbUtbed  in  the  Reeaea  de   Trataitx, 
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the  moon  and  Shamash  the  sun.'    Local  cults  often  centred  round  obscure 
deities  held  in  little  account  b^  the  dominant  races;  thns  Samalla  reverenced 
Urn   the   light,  Keknbel   the  wind,  the    chariot   of  El,  not  to   mention  El 
__  himBelf,  Besheph,  Hadad,  and  the  Cahiri,  the  aervants  of 

Resheph.*  These  deities  were  mostly  of  the  ABsyriau 
type,  and  if  one  may  draw  any  conclusion  from  the 
few  representations  of  them  already  diecoTered,  their 
rites  most  have  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  similar  to 
thnt  followed  in  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Euphrates. 
Scarcely  any  signs  of  Egyptian  influence  survived, 
though  here  and  there  a  trace  of  it  might  be  seen  in  the 
figures  of  calf  or  bull,  the  vulture  of  Mut  or  the  sparrow- 
hawk  of  Horns.  AsSDr-nazir-pal,  marching  from  the 
banks  of  the  Khabur  to  Bit-Adini,  and  from  Btt-Adini 
passing  on  to  Northern  Syria,  might  almost  have 
imagined  himself  still  in  his  own  dominions,  so  gradual 
and  imperceptible  were  the  changes  in  language  and 
civiliEation  in  the  country  traversed  between  Nineveh 
and  Assur,  Tul-Barsip  and  Sam&Ila. 

His  expedition  was  unattended  by  danger  or  blood- 
shed.    Lubama,  the    reigning    prince  of   the    Patina, 
was  possibly  at  that  juncture  meditating  the  formation 
of  a  Syrian  empire  under  his  rule.     Unki,  in  which  lay 
his  capital  of  Kunulna,  was  one  of  the  richest  countries 
THB  ooo  BADAD.         ^^  Asift,*  bciug  wcU  watered  by  the  Afrtn,  Orontes,  and 
Saluara ; '  no  Gelds  produced  such  rich  harvests  as  his,  no  meadows  pastured 
such  cattle  or  were  better  suited  to  the  breeding  of  war-horses.     His  mountain 

I  ClebuonT'Gahnbau,  &t»d»*  ^Areh«>logia  OrientaU,  toI.  ii.  pp.  182-22S ;  Uoffhakh,  Arantattdu 
IntahrifUa  aat  Ntmb  hei  AUppo,  in  the  ZnUdirifl  fur  AttyrtologU,  vol.  xL  pp.  2SS-272 :  Jebseh, 
Wrt<*)ai-&Aamiiu,  in  the  ZeOtchr.  fur  Jwyr.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  293-301. 

*  For  tlieie  gods,  itho  are  enumerated  in  the  Arnmsui  iDBcriptiona  at  Sinjirli,  cf.  Halevt,  Lei 
dmx  Inieripliotu  IJtAenta  de  Zindjtrli,  in  the  Borne  BAnUlqite,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  2S-31. 

'  Draim  by  Faucber-Gadin,  from  the  photograph  in  LuecHAH,  Aiagrab.  in  Satxltdiirli,  toL  L  pi.  ti. 

•  The  Unki  of  the  AsijrianB,  the  Ucinqa  of  the  Egyptians  (MAninTE,  Eamak,  pi.  20,  No.  147),  ii 
tha^yalley  of  Anlioch,  the  'Ajiiiiciii  wfiloy  of  Polybios  (v.  50),  the  Amk  of  the  present  day  (Satcb, 
Monttmenli  of  the  Eiuitet,  in  the  TrantacUont  of  the  Bibl.  Arch.  Soc,  Tol.  vli.  p.  292 ;  Fb.  Lehobuant, 
La  Originti  d»  I'HUtoire,  vol-  iii.  p.  32i ;  ToaKlsB,  NoUm  on  Ou  Geography  of  Northern  Syria,  in  the 
£a(>yl.  and  Orient.  Record,  vol.  iii.  p.  6 ;  WraoKLEB,  Altorient.  Fortch.,  voL  L  p.  9).  Ennulua  oi  Kinalis, 
theloapital  of  the  Fating,  has  been  identified  with  the  Glndaros  of  Greek  times  (Satce,  Mm.  of 
the  Eitiite;  in  the  Trantaetione,  vol.  vii  p.  292) ;  I  profer,  with  Tomkins  {NoUi  on  the  Oeography  of 
Northern  Syria,  p.  6),  to  identify  it  with  the  eiiBting  Tell-KuuaDa,  vritten  for  Tell-Kunain  by  tbe 
oamuoD  Bub«titution  of  n  for  I  at  the  end  of  ptoper  namea. 

■  The  Saluara  of  the  Asayrian  texts  is  the  pneent  Kara-su,  which  flows  into  the  Ak-Danii,  the 
lake  of  Antioeh  (Delatthb,  L*.il*(«  Oceid.  dam  Ui  Inter.  Auyr.,  p.  52;  BACHiv,  Zur  hiitoriiehta 
Qtographie  von  Nordi^ien,  pp.  17-24  ;  cf.  SlruggU  of  the  Nation*,  p.  7,  note  3). 
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provioces  yielded  liim  wood  and  miDerals,  and  provided  a  reserve  of  aemi-eavage 
woodcutters  and  herdsmen   from  vhich   to  recruit  his  numerous   battalions. 
The  neighbouring  princes,  filled  with  uneasiness  or  jealousy  hj  his  good 
fortune,  saw  in   the  Aseyrian  monarch  a  friend  and  a  liberator  rather  than 
an  enemy.      Carchemish  opeDcd  its  gates  and  laid  at  his  feet  the  best 
of  its  treasures — twenty  talents  of  silver,  Ingots,  rings  and  daggers  of  gold, 
a  hundred   talents  of  copper,  two  hundred   talents  of  iron,  bronze   bulla, 
cups  decorated  with  scenes 
in   relief    or  outline,  ivory 
in    tbe    tusk    or    curiously 
wrought,    purple  and    em- 
broidered   stuffs,    and    the 
state  chariot    of  its    King 
Shangara.        The     Hittite 
troops,  assembled  in   haste, 
joined     forces     with      the 
Aramiean     auxiliaries,    and 
the  united  host  advanced  on 
Coele  -  Syria.       The     scribe 

.      .  ,  ,       ,  BELIQIOCa  BOIVE  ST8FLATINa  EaVPTIlH    FEATDBES.' 

commissioned  to  record  the 

history  of  this  expedition  has  taken  a  delight  in  inserting  the  most  minute 
details.  Leaving  Carchemish,  the  army  followed  the  great  caravan  route,  and, 
winding  its  way  between  the  hills  of  Munztgani  and  Ehamurga,  skirting  Blt- 
Agnsi,  at  length  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Ehazazu  among  the  Patini."  The 
town  having  purchased  immunity  by  a  present  of  gold  and  of  finely  woven  stuffs, 
the  army  proceeded  to  cross  the  Aprie,  on  the  bank  of  which  an  entrenched 
camp  was  formed  for  the  storage  of  the  spoil.  Lubarna  offered  no  resist- 
ance, but  nevertheless  refused  to  acknowledge  his  inferiority ;  after  some 
delay,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  his  capita!,  Kunulua,  whither 
he  had  retired.  The  appearance  of  the  Assyrian  vanguard  put  a  speedy  end 
to  his  ideas  of  resistance :  prostrating  himself  before  bis  powerful  adversary, 
he  offered  hostages,  and  emptied  his  palaces  and  stables  to  provide  a  ransom. 
This  comprised  twenty  talents  of  silver,  one  talent  of  gold,  a  hundred  talents 
of  lead,  a  hundred  talents  of  iron,  a  thousand  bulls,  ten  thousand  sheep, 

'  Drawn  by  FaDcher-Gudin,  from  tbe  uaproaaiou  tukeu  from  a.  Hittite  cylinder. 

'  EbaioKii  being  the  present  Azaz  (Satcb,  ifoii.  of  Iht  Bittitei,  in  the  Trantaelioiu,  vol.  vji. 
p. 392;  Fr.  Delitzbch,  Wo  lagda$  Paradiai  p.  294),  the  Assyrian  army  must  have  foUowc-d  tbe  route 
whiili  BtiU  leads  from  Jerabts  to  this  town.  MountB  lIunzigaDi  and  Khamurga,  mentioned  between 
CBtohemiah  and  Aihlnu  or  Inkhftnu  (cf.  supra,  p.  34,  nolo  i),  must  lie  between  tha  Snjur  and  tbe 
Koweit,  near  Sbebab,  at  the  only  point  on  the  route  where  tbe  road  pawca  between  two  ranges 
<>(  lofty  hills. 
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daughters  of  liis  nobles  with  befitting  changes  of  garmenta,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  Teasels,  jewela,  and  costly  stuffs  which  formed  the  necessary 
furniture  of  a  princely  hoosebold.  The  eflect  of  his  submission  on  hia  own 
vassals  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  was  shown  in  different  ways.  Bit-Agusi  at 
once  sent  messengers  to  congratulate  the  conqueror,  but  the  mountain  proviDces 
awaited  the  invader's  nearer  approach  before  following  its  esample.  Assnr- 
nazir-pa),  seeing  that  they  did  not  take  the  initiative,  crossed  the  Orontes, 
probably  at  the  spot  where  the  iron  bridge  now  stands,  and  making  hia  way 
through  the  country  between  laraka  and  laturi,'  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Sangnra*  without  enconotering  any  difficulty.  After  a  brief  halt  there  in 
camp,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  sea,  and  passing  between  Saratini  and 
Duppani,^  took  by  assault  the  fortress  of  Aribna.*  This  stronghold  commanded 
all  the  surrounding  country,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  palace  which  Lnbarna  at 
times  used  as  a  summer  residence.  Here  Assur-nazir-pal  took  up  his  quarters, 
and  deposited  within  its  walls  the  com  and  spoils  of  Lukhuti ; '  he  established 
here  an  Assyrian  colony,  and,  besides  being  tlie  scene  of  royal  festivities,  it  became 
henceforth  the  centre  of  operations  against  the  mountain  tribes.  The  forts  of 
the  latter  were  destroyed,  their  houses  burned,  and  prisoners  were  impaled 
outside  the  gates  of  their  cities. .  Having  achieved  this  noble  exploit,  the  king 
crossed  the  intervening  spurs  of  Lebanon  and  marched  down  to  the  shores  of 

'  The  apot  wbera  Aum-nuir-pal  must  have  noued  the  Oroutei  ia  determined  b;  the  rBBpective 
pwilioDB  ot  Emmloa  and  TeU-Kncbiia.  At  the  iron  bridge,  the  modern  traiellei  has  Ihe  choice  of 
tvo  ro&di :  ooe,  pasiing  Antiocb  and  Bett-el-Hfl,  leads  to  Drdeh  on  the  Nohr^el-Eebtr;  the  other 
leacbet  the  same  point  by  a  direct  ronis  over  the  Qebel  Koaeeir.  IF,  as  I  helieTe,  AsBur-Dazir-pol 
took  the  latter  nmte,  the  conntrj  and  Moaot  laiakn  moat  he  the  northern  part  of  Oebel  Kosaeir 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antiocb,  and  laturi  the  aouthera  part  of  the  eune  mountain  ne&r  Derknah; 
cf.  Bbuttbb,  VAtUOedd.  daru  lalnicr.  Au]iHenne»,p.iS.  lantku  ia  mentioned  in  the  aamepoaition 
b;  Shalmaneser  III.,  who  reached  it  after  crouiag  the  Orontea,  oa  deecending  from  the  Amanot 
(Laxabd,  Jiucr.  in  the  Cvneiforn  Characler,  pi.  47, 1.  23)  en  rouU  for  the  oonnU]'  of  Hamatb. 

■  The  Bangura  or  Sagnra  has  been  identified  by  Delattre  (L'Aiie  Oteid.  datit  Itt  Inter.  Anyr., 
p.  50)  with  tbe  Nahr-cl-Kebtr,  not  that  river  which  the  Greeks  called  the  Eleotheroa,  bat  that 
which  flovB  into  the  aea  near  Latakia;  cf.  Uommei,  QtKh.  Bab^limiau  u«d  .Jnyr.,  p.  581; 
WincKLiB,  AUorieat.  Fortek,,  vol.  i.  p.  5.  Before  naming  tbe  Sangura,  the  AnnaU  Dteatim  a 
cotmtry,  whose  name,  half  eSnoed,  ended  in  -ka  (ooL  iii.  I.  80) :  I  think  we  may  aafely  reetote  this 
name  as  [Ashtama}koQ,  mentioned  bf  Bhalnutneaei  UI,  in  this  region,  after  Uie  name  of  latakn 
(Latard,  Inter,  in  the  Cuneiform  Charader,  pi.  47,  L  23).  The  country  of  Aahtamako  wonld  thaa 
be  the  present  canton  of  Urdeb,  whioh  is  trafersad  before  reaobing  the  banha  of  tbe  Nabi-el-Kehlr. 

'  liie  monntain  cantons  of  Saratini  and  Dupp&ni  (Kalpftni  ?  Adp&ni  ?),  eitnated  immediately  to 
the  south  of  the  Nabr-el-Kcbtr,  coireapotid  to  Oie  acatbein  part  of  Gebel-el-Akrad,  bnt  I  cannot 
diaeorer  any  namea  on  the  modem  map  at  all  Teaembling  them. 

*  Beyond  Dappfcni,  Aesnr-nazir-pal  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  river  whoee  nameie  nnfortanatoly 
effaced  {Annalt,  col.  iii.  I.  81),  aad  (hen  reached  Aiibua ;  this  itinerary  leads  oa  to  the  eaatem  slope 
of  the  Oebel  Anaarieh  in  the  latitude  of  Hamath.  The  only  site  I  oan  find  in  tliia  direction  fnlSlliug 
the  reqnirementa  of  the  text  is  that  oF  Masiad,  where  there  still  exists  a  fort  of  the  Aseaaeioe.  The 
name  Aribna  is  peihape  preserved  in  that  of  BabeS,  er-Babohu,  which  is  applied  to  a  wady  and 
village  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Masiad. 

'  Lnkhnti  most  not  be  sought  in  the  plains  of  the  Orontea,  where  Assur-nazic-pal  wonld  have  run 
the  risk  of  an  enoonnter  with  the  King  of  Hamath  or  his  vassals ;  it  must  represent  the  part  of  the 
moontain  of  Ansnrieb  liyng  between  Eadmus,  Masiad,  and  Tortosa. 
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the  Mediterranean.  Here  tie  bathed  hie  weapona  in  the  waters,  and  offered 
the  cnrtomary  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  sea,  while  the  Phoenicians,  with 
their  wonted  pmdence,  hastened  to  anticipate  his  demands — Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblos, 
Mahallat,  Malza,  Kalza,'  the  Amorites  and  Arvad.'all  sending  tribute.  Oae 
point  strikes  us  forcibly  as  we  trace  on  the  map  the  march  of  this  victorious 
hero,  Damely,  the  care  with  which  he  oonSned  himself  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orontes,  and  the  restraint  he  exercised  in  leariog  untouched  the  fertile  fields 
of  its  yalley,  whose  wealth  was  so  calculated  to  excite  bis  cupidity.  This 
discretion  would  be  inexplicable,  did  we  not  know  that  there  existed  in  that 
region  a  formidable  power  which  he  may  hare  thought  it  imprudent  to  provoke. 
It  was  Damascus  which  held  sway  over  those  territories  whose  frontiers  he 
respected,  asd  its  kings,  also  suzerains  of  Hamath  and  masters  of  half  Israel, 
were  powerful  enough  to  resist,  if  not  conquer,  any  enemy  who  might  present 
himfielf.  The  fear  inspired  by  Damascus  naturally  explains  the  attitude 
adopted  by  the  Hittite  states  towards  the  invader,  and  the  precautions  taken 
by  the  latter  to  restrict  his  operations  within  somewhat  narrow  limits.  Having 
accepted  tlie  complimentary  presents  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  king  again  took 
his  way  northwards — making  a  slight  detour  in  order  to  ascend  the  Amanos  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  there  a  stele  commemorating  his  exploits,  and  of  cutting 
pines,  cedars,  and  larches  for  his  buildings — and  then  returned  to  Kineveh  ' 
amid  the  acclamations  of  his  people.' 

In  reading  the  history  of  this  campaign,  its  plan  and  the  principal  events 
which  took  place  in  it  appear  at  times  to  be  the  echo  of  what  had  happened 
some  centuries  before.  The  recapitulation  of  the  halting-places  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Euphrates,  the  marches 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Zagros  or  on  the  slopes  of  Eaahiari,  the  crush- 
ing one  by  one  of  the  Mesopotamian  races,  ending  in  a  triumphal  progress 
through  Northern  Syria,  is  almost  a  repetition,  both  as  to  the  names  and  order 
of  the  places  mentioned,  of  the  expedition  made  by  Tiglath-pileser  in  the  first 

'  For  tbeaa  three  towua,  of.  Strugglt  of  the  Naiioitt,  p.  172. 

'  Tbe  point  where  AMiu-Dszir-pftl  touched  the  Bea.ooeatcHDiiot  be  exnotly  determined:  Admitting 
that  be  set  out  firom  Haaiad  or  its  Dsighbourhood,  be  miut  hacs  cromed  the  LebaDon  by  tbe  gorga 
of  tbs  Eleatheroa,  aod  reached  the  «ea-board  Bomewbere  near  the  moutb  of  this  rlrer.  The  aisertioii 
thai  be  penetrated  as  far  as  tbe  Nabr'.el-Kelb  rests  on  a  faljo  interpretation  of  tbe  paMftge  in  the 
Jimob.  ooL  lit  1,  69,  where  be  relates  how  he  set  op  a  stele  recording  big  victories.  Bosoawen 
(like  Jlfoainnmb  and  Jnfcripfjani  on  fh«  fiocU  ol  fhe  .Vaftr.«I-ifsffi,  in  tbe  TraniaeUon*  of  tbe  Bibl. 
Arch.  Soo.,  vol.  Tit  p.  SS9)  has  not  noticed  that  tbis  text  refers  to  the  Amanos,  and,  referring  it 
to  the  Lebanon,  be  baa  ooDJectnied  that  one  of  the  ateln  now  illegible  on  the  Nahr-el-Selb  might 
be  attributed  to  Annr-naiir-poL  Hommel  fuUoved  him  in  tliia  tnietake  {Ou6h.  Baii^X,  und  Atfir^ 
p.  5S2).  If  Asant-nasBip-pal  bad  resobed  tbe  Nabr-el-Eelb,  he  voald  have  given  us  hia  detailed 
ilinerar;,  noting  the  town*  along  tbe  Tonte,  aa  be  has  done  in  that  portion  of  bia  campaign  wiiiob 

bw  to  do  with  the  Eh&U  and  tbe  Patinft. 

'  Annoli  o/  Ai^itfiaUT-^ai,  ool.  iil.  IL  %A-^\  cf.  PnsKB,  IHt  Jntdui/laa  AKhuT-nMr-tdxtth 

pp.  106-111. 
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five  years  of  his  leign.  The  question  may  well  arise  in  pasdng  whether  AssQr- 
nazir-pal  consciously  modelled  his  campaign  on  that  of  his  ancestor,  as,  in  Egypt, 
Bamses  III.  imitated  Bamaea  11.,^  or  whether,  in  similar  circumstances,  he  in- 
stinctively and  naturally  followed  the  same  line  of  march.  In  either  case,  he 
certainly  ehowed  on  all  sides  greater  wisdom  than  bis  predecessor,  and  having 
attained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  avoided  compromising  his  success  by  injudi- 
ciously attacking  Damascus  or  Babylon,  the  two  powers  who  alone  could  have 
offered  effective  resistance.  The  victory  he  had  gained,  in  879,  over  the  brother 
of  Nabu-baliddtn  had  immensely  flattered  his  vanity.  His  pan^yrists  vied 
with  each  other  in  depicting  Earduniash  bewildered  by  the  terror  of  bis 
majesty,  and  the  Cbatdseans  overwhelmed  by  the  fear  of  his  anna ; '  but  be  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  canied  away  by  their  extravagant  flatteries,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  bis  reign  to  observe  the  treaties  concluded  between  the 
two  oouite  in  the  time  of  his  grandfather  Bamman-nir&ri.^  He  bad,  however, 
sufficiently  enlarged  his  dominions,  in  less  than  ten  years,  to  justify  some  dis- 
{^y  of  pride.  He  himself  described  his  empire  as  extending,  on  the  west  of 
ABayria  proper,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  near  Nineveh  to  Lebanon  and 
the  Mediterranean ;  *  beaidee  which,  Sukhi  was  subject  to  him,  and  this  included 
the  province  of  Bapiku  on  the  frontiers  of  Babylonia.'  He  had  added  to  bis 
older  provinces  of  Amidi,  Masioa  and  Singar,  the  whole  strip  of  Armenian 
territory  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus  range,  from  the  sources  of  the  Supnat  to 
those  of  the  Bitlis-tchat,  and  he  held  the  passes  leading  to  the  banks  of  the 
Arzania,  in  Eirruri  and  Gilz&n,  while  the  extensive  country  of  Katri  bad  sworn 
him  allegiance.  Towards  the  south-east  the  wavering  tribes,  which  alternately 
gave  their  adherence  to  Assur  or  Babylon  according  to  circumstancea,  bad 
ranged  themselves  on  his  side,  and  formed  a  large  frontier  province  beyond  the 
borders  of  bis  hereditary  kingdom,  between  the  Leaser  Zab  and  the  Turnat.^ 
But,  deapite  repeated  blows  inflicted  on  them,  he  had  not  suooeeded  in  welding 
these  various  factors  into  a  compact  and  homogeneous  whole;   some  small 

<  Cf.  Stmggla  of  the  Natioia,  pp.  451, 1S5. 

*  AnnaU  of  AavT-naitT-pal,  col.  iiL  U.  23,  24;  cf.  Peibbb,  Di*  JnnAr.  AKAur-nMr-abal'M,  ia 
ScBBADEB,  KeUintehr.  Bibliothdt,  toI.  i.  pp.  9S.  99. 

'  Hie  frontier  on  the  ChfLldBaan  Bide,  between  the  Tigris  &nd  the  monntaiiiB  (.jnnoli,  col.  ii. 
11.  129, 130,  eol.  iii.  II.  123,  124),  was  the  bouadary  fised  by  Rammln-nirirl  (SyiuAronoM  HMory, 
ool.  iii.  11.  20,  21):  cf.  (upra,  pp.  9, 6. 

*  Tbe  eipreseion  employed  in  tbis  description  and  in  aimilar  pasaageB,  I'tUu  itfrfan  nSra  (coL  ii. 
a  127,129,001.  iii.  11.  121,  123),  translated /ram  lAs/ord  over  tAd  river,  or  better, /rom  (he  other  tidt 
of  Oit  rtcer,  must  be  understood  ne  referring  to  AeBjria  proper :  the  territory  subject  to  tbe  king  t» 
mesMired  iu  the  direction  indicated,  etarting  from  the  rivers  which  formed  the  boundaries  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  From  (Ke  other  bank  of  the  TigrU  mesna  from  the  bank  of  the  Tigris  opposite 
Nineveh  or  Calah,  whence  tbe  king  nnd  bis  arm;  set  out  on  their  campaigns. 

'  Bapiku  Is  neatiuned  in  several  texts  as  marking  tbe  frontier  between  tbe  Sukhi  and  Chnidtea 
{8'jnchronoiu  Hulmy,  col.  ii.  1.24;  AnnaU  of  Anur-iviiir-pdt,  col.  ii.  1.  128,  col.  iii.  1.  121). 

*  Annals  of  Attur-naiir-pal,  eol  ii.  11.  127-131,  ool.  iii.  11.  llS-121!;  tho  two  deecriptious  con- 
tained in  these  poasages  differ  in  some  points  of  detail. 
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proportion  of  them  were  aSBimilated  to  Assyria,  and  were  governed  directly  by 
royal  officials,^  bnt  the  greater  number  were  merely  dependencies,  more  or 
less  insecurely  held  by  the  obligations  of  vassalage  or  servitude.  In  some 
provinces  the  native  chiefs  were  under  the  surveillance  of  Assyrian  residents ;  * 
these  districts  paid  an  annual  tribute  proportionate  to  the  resources  and 
products  of  their  country :  thus  Kirruri  and  the  neigbboariDg  states  con- 
tributed horses,  mules,  bulls,  sheep,  wine,  and  copper  vessels ; '  the  Aramaeans 
gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  both  wrought  and  in  the  ore,  purple,  and  coloured  or 
embroidered  stuffs;^  while  Izalla,  Nirbu,  Nirdun,  and  Bh-Zamani  had  to 
furnish  horses,  chariots,  metals,  and  cattle."  The  less  civilised  and  more 
distant  tribes  were  not,  like  these,  subject  to  regular  tribute,  bat  each  time 
the  sovereign  traversed  their  territory  or  approached  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance, their  chiefs  sent  or  brought  to  him  valuable  presents  as  fresh  pledges  of 
their  loyalty.  Boyal  outposts,  built  at  regular  intervals  and  carefully  fortiSed, 
secured  the  fulfilment  of  these  obligations,  and  served  as  depdts  for 
Gtoring  the  commodities  collected  by  the  royal  ofBcials;  such  outposts  were, 
Damdamuaa  on  the  north-west  of  the  Eashiari  range,"  Tushkh&n  on  the  Tigris,'' 
Tillnli  between  the  Supnat  and  the  Euphrates,"  Aribua  among  the  Fatin&,'  and 
others  scattered  irregularly  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  on  the  Khabur, 
and  also  in  Nairi."'  These  strongholds  served  as  places  of  refuge  for  the 
residents  and  their  guards  in  case  of  a  revolt,  and  as  food-depdts  for  the  armies 
in  the  event  of  war  bringing  them  into  their  neighbourhood.''  In  addition  to 
these,  Assor-nazir-pal  also  strengthened  the  defences  of  Assyria  proper  by 
building  fortresses  at  the  points  most  open  to  attack;  he  repaired  or  com- 
pleted the  defences  of  Eaksi,  to  command  the  plain  between  the  Greater  and 

'  Tbere  were  royal  gorarnorB  in  Sum  in  Btt-Khalnpi  (AnntiU  6}  Juw-n<iiir-pal,  coL  i  IL  75, 8flX 
in  UatUte  (ool.  u.  11.  90,  91),  in  Madara(uDl.  il,  1. 100),  and  in  Nairi  (H.  Rawlumoh,  Cud.  /m.  W.  A*., 
Td.  iii.  pi.  6, 11.  ao,  51). 

'  There  were  Asayiian  reiidents  in  Kinnri  and  the  nughbonriog  oouotriei  (Jnnal*  of  Attvr- 
niufr-pal,  ool.  i.  1.  56),  ia  Eirkhi  (ool.  i.  1.  67),  and  in  Natri  (col.  iL  L  15). 

'  TribDte  Irom  Kimui,  Bimiei,  Slmin,  Adaush  (^nnoli,  ool.  L  11.  54-56). 

'  Tribute  liom  Bbudiktiiuii  and  Katna  (AnnoZ^  ool.  i.  11.  7S,  7U,  coL  iii.  1. 1),  from  the  kings  of 
Laqi  (ool.  i.  11.  94,  95),  tram  Khindanu  (col.  i.  11.  9G,  97,  ool.  iii  11,  13,  47,  48),  from  the  Aramnuu 
round  the  Khabur  and  EuphrateB  (col.  uL  IL  6-7,  8-9,  9-10,  11),  from  Bit-Adini  (col.  iii.  U.  55,  56, 
61,  62),  from  Blt-Bakhiini  (col.  ill.  11.  55-S8),  Cram  Tul-Abnl  (col.  iii.  11.  55,  56,  63,  64). 

'  Tribula  from  Ualla  (.imwl.,  col.  i.  L  108,  col.  ii.  11.  22,  23,  col.  iii.  11.  59,  60,  94,  05),  from  Niiba 
(cot.  ii.  1.  \\\  from  Nirdon  (col.  ii.  II.  101,  102),  from  Blt.Zaiiilkni  (ool.  ii,  II.  12-14). 

'  .Innoia  o/  Juur-naifr-pal,  ool.  i.  1.  103;  U.  Bawlihbon,  Can.  la*.  W.  A$.,  vol  iU.  pi.  6, 
11,  47,  48. 

'  Annali  of  AuHT-nazir-pal,  col.  IL  II.  2-7,  101,  102, 117, 118.  ool.  ill.  11.  104-108;  H.  Bawlisbon, 
Can.  Inf.  IT.  As.,  vol.  iii.  pL  6, 11.  47,  48. 

*  Annali  of  Auur-naiir-pal.  col.  ii.  L  87  ;  cf.  lupm,  p.  26. 

'  Annali  of  Auur-naiir-pal,  col.  iii.  II,  81-83;  ef.  lupro,  p,  40. 

"  Atllla  or  Dur-Assur,  in  the  comitry  of  Zamua  (^Anaali,  ool,  ii,  11.  84-86);  of.  lupra,  p.  26. 
'■  Aaaar-nadr-psl  halted  at  Tillnli  (JnimU,  col.  a   1.  87),  io  Tushkh&D  (coL  iL  II.  lOI,  102),  in 
Amidi  (coL  ijL  11.  107-109). 
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Leseer  Zab  and  the  Tigris ;  he  rebuilt  the  castles  or  toners  which  goarded  the 
river-forda  and  the  eotrances  to  the  valleys  of  the  Gebel  Makhlub,  and  erected 
at  Calah  the  fortified  palace  which  his  successors  continaed  to  inhabit  for  the 
ensuing  fire  hundred  years. 

Assar-nazir-pal  had  resided  at  Nineveh  from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne ;  from  thence  he  had  set  out  on  four  successive  campaigns,  and  thither 
he  had  returned  at  the  head  of  his  triumphant  troops ;  ^  there  he  had  received 
the  kings  who  came  to  pay  him  homage,^  and  the  governors  who  implored  his 
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help  against  foreign  attacks ;  *  thither  he  had  sent  rebel  chiefs,  and  there,  after 
they  had  marched  in  ignominy  through  the  streets,  he  had  put  them  to  torture 
and  to  death  before  the  eyes  of  the  crowd,  and  their  skins  were  perchance  still 
hanging  nailed  to  the  battlements  when  be  decided  to  change  the  seat  of  his 
capital.^  The  ancient  palace  no  longer  suited  bis  present  state  aa  a  conqueror; 
the  accommodation  was  too  restricted,  the  decoration  too  poor,  and  probably 
the  number  of  apartments  was  insufScient  to  house  the  troops  of  women  and 
slaves  brought  back  from  his  wars  by  its  royal  master.  Built  on  the  very  bank 
of  the  Tebilti,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Khusur,  and  hemmed  in  by  three 

'  Campoigns  of  the  first  year  {Anna}*  of  Jatur-noiir-poi,  col.  i.  IL  69,  70),  and  of  Beoood  jear 
(col.  i.  L  104);  there  ia  no  notice  of  the  enaning  campaigns,  but,  in  the  aooount  of  tbat  in  the  foarth 
rear,  it  is  itnted  that  the  kings  of  Zamna  had  repraientatiTea  at  Oalah  (ool.  ii.  11.  79,  SO). 

'  Ilubftni,  King  of  Bukhi,  came  in  the  second  jear  to  pay  bamagc  to  the  king  in  Nioeveh,  with 
hi»bTotheraKDdaotu(in>uiI),aol.  i.  11.99-101);  cf.  mpm,  p.  19. 

'  DnwD  b7  Boudier  from  Layard,  Hon.  of  Ninmk,  toI.  i.  pi.  98.  The  painted  moDDd  on  the 
left  near  the  centre  of  the  piohare  represent!  the  ziggur&t  of  the  great  temple. 

■  AnnaJiof  Amir-naiir-pal.  ool.  i,  11.  101-103,  where  the  king  at  Nineveh  receives  tidings  of  the 
revolt  of  Khulal  (cf.  tujwa,  p.  19).  While  there,  too,  he  heats  of  the  ininrrection  of  Dagara  (col.  ii. 
11.  ZS-25),  and  of  that  of  Amika  (col.  ii.  U.  49,  50). 

*  Aichiababa  was  carried  to  Niaereh  and  Oayed  alive  (Jnnolt.  ool.  i.  L  93),  aud  his  skin  cipoacd 
on  the  nail;  cf.iu^o,  p.  IS, 
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temples,  there  was  no  possibility  of  its  eularg«ment — a  difBcuUy  which  often 

occors  in  ancient  cities.^     The  necessary  space  for  new  buildings  could  only 

have    been    obtained   by  altering  the  course  of  ♦'■" 

stream,  and  sacrificing  a  large  part  of  the  adjo 

quarters  of  the  city :  Assur-uazir-pal  therefore 

ferred  to  abandon  the  place  and  to  select  a  nei 

where  he  would  have  ample  space  at  his  dis; 

He  found  what  he  required  close  at    hand  it 

half-ruined   city  of  Calah,  where   many  of  his 

illustrious    predecessors    bad  in  times    past    s( 

refiige  from  the  heat  of  Assur.'    It  was  now  n 

an  obscure  and  sleepy  town  about  twelve  miles 

of  iRineveh,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris 

almost  at  the  angle  made  by  the  janction  of 

this   river  with  the  Greater  Zab.      The   place 

contained    a   palace   built   by    Shalmaneser  I,, 

which,  owing  to  maoy  years'  neglect,  had  become 

UDinhabitAble.     Assur-nazir-pal  not  only  razed 

to  the  gronnd  the  palaces  and  temples,  but  also 

levelled  the  mound   on   which  they  had   been  ' 

built ;   he  then  cleared  away  the  soil  down  to 

the  water-level,  and  threw  up  an  immense  and 

almost  rectangular  terrace  on  which  to  lay  out 

his  new  buildings.     The  king  chose  Ninip,  the 

god  of  war,  as  the  patron  of  the  city,  and  dedicated  to  him,  at  the  Dortb-west 

comer  of  the  terrace,  a  ziggurat  with  its  usual  temple  precincts.    Here  the  god 

was  represented  as  a  bull  with  a  man's  head  and  bust,  in  gilded  alabaster, 

and  two  yearly  feasts  were  instituted  in  his  honour,  one  in  the  month  Sebat, 

the  other  in  the  month  Ulul.    The  ziggurat  was  a  little  over  two  hundred 

feet  high,  and  was  probably  built  in  seven  stages,  of  which  only  one  now 

remains  intact :  *  around  it  are  found  several  independent  series  of  chambers 

'  These  detailB  ore  borrowed  from  the  ineoriptions  of  BomukohBrib,  the  king  who  rebuilt  Nineveh 
(HnnmB  and  Boar,  Die  Batiititehnftm  Sanheribi,  pp.  6,  9). 

*  The  building  of  the  palooe  and  temples  of  CaJah  is  mentioned  Mveral  times  in  the  Jnnala 
of  AuuT-naiiT-pal,  coL  ii,  11.  131-135,  col.  iii.  11.  132-136.  and  in  the  insariptioa  on  the  MonolUh 
(Kawuhboh,  Oun.  Int.  W.  A»^  toI.  i.  pi.  27,  No.  2,  col.  i.  U.  1-23).  1  have  supplementtd  the  in- 
fonnatiOD  in  theae  texts  from  the  resnlts  of  Layard's  excavations,  as  described  in  his  two  chief  works, 
Sitxn^  and,  iit  Rtmain*,  and  Hineoi^  and  Babglon. 

'Drawn  by   Faucher-Gudin,    from   a  photograph    by   Mansell;   of.    Latabb,  JUon.   o/   Nin., 

'  Cf.  Latihd,  Ninmdi  and  SabyUtn,  pp.  103-109,  fur  the  i^an  and  elevation  of  the  rains  as  they 
existed  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  ceDtnr;  a.s. 
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and  passages,  which  may  have  been  parts  o£  other  temples,  but  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say  which  belonged  to  the  local  Belit,  which  to  Sin,  to  Gula,  to 
Rammfin,  or  to  the  ancient  deity  E&.  At  the  entrance  to  the  largest  chamber, 
on  a  rectangular  pedeetal,  stood  a  stele  with  ronnded  top,  arter  the  Egyptian 

fashion.  On  it  is  de- 
picted a  figure  of  the 
king,  standing  erect  and 
facing  to  the  left  of  the 
spectator;  he  holds  his 
mace  at  his  side,  his  right 
hand  is  raised  in  the 
attitude  of  adoration,  and 
above  him,  on  the  left 
npper  edge  of  the  stele, 
are  grouped  the  five 
signs  of  the  planets ;  at 
the    base    of   the    stele 

THB   WINGED  BDLLS  OP  *B9CB-K*aiE-PiL.'  .  ,  ,,  ... 

stands  an  altar  with  a 
triangular  pedestal  and  circular  slab  ready  for  the  offerings  to  be  presented  to  the 
royal  founder  ^  by  priests  or  people.  The  palace  extended  along  the  south  side 
of  the  terrace  facing  the  tqwn,  and  with  the  river  in  its  rear ;  it  covered  a  space 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  yards  in  length  and  a  hundred  and  nine  in  breadth." 
In  the  centre  was  a  large  court,  surrounded  by  seven  or  eight  spacious  halls, 
appropriated  to  state  functions ;  between  these  and  the  court  were  many  rooms 
of  different  sizes,  forming  the  oiHces  and  private  apartments  of  the  royal 
bouse.  The  whole  palace  was  built  of  brick  faced  with  stone.  Three  gate- 
ways, flanked  by  winged,  human-headed  bulls,  afforded  access  to  the  largest 
apartment,  the  hall  of  audience,  where  the  king  received  bis  subjects  or  the 
envoys  of  foreign  powers.*  The  doorways  and  walls  of  some  of  the  rooms  were 
decorated  with  glazed  tiles,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  covered  with  bands  of 
coloured  *  bas-reliefs  which  portrayed  various  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  king — 

'  Drawn  bj  Faucher-Gudin,  from  a  akotch  of  Layajd  (Nineveli  and  Bahylon,  p.  300). 

'  Lataud,  Nineveh  and  Babj/lon,  pp.  S02,  SOS,  where  tbe  vignette  oii  p.  303  bLowb  the  sttuatioa  of 
the  moDUDieDt  to  the  right  of  the  dooi.  For  a  temple  of  the  time  of  AaBur-nozir-pal,  discovered 
betwecD  tbe  palace  and  the  ziggur&t,  cf.  the  short  notice  by  HoBUi'ZD  Bassau,  Ezcan.  and  Diieov,  in 
Aatyria,  in  the  Trantaclumi  of  the  Bibl.  Arcb.  Boo.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  57,  58 ;  and  Auhur  and  the  Land 
o/Jtfimrad,  pp.  225-227. 

^  LAyABD,  Nineveh  and  id  Jtemaim,  vol.  i.  pp.  62-71,  115,  :lHi,  124-13(1,  Ht-l-tG,  331-317,  381- 
390,  the  description  of  each  room  in  turn  with  the  BcalptuicB  disoovered  in  it;  vol.  ii.  pp.  4-14, 
76-73 ;  Niaet!eh  and  Babylon,  pp.  149-170. 

•  At  the  eoBt  end  of  the  ball  Layard  found  a  block  of  alabaster  oorerod  with  inacriptiong.. 
forming  a  sort  of  platform  on  which  the  king's  throne  may  liavu  etood  {Nineveh  and  it*  Remaint, 
vol.  i.  pp.  133,  134.  383,  No.  23J. 

'  La;ard  points  out  the  truces  of  colouriug  atilt  visible  when  the  eicavatiooa  were  mode  (A'tncsaA 
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liiB  Btate-conncils,  his  lion-huntB,  the  reception  of  tribute,  marches  over 
moontaitiB  and  rivers,  ohariot-Bkirmiahefl,  sieges,  and  the  torture  and  carrying 
away  of  captives.*    Incised  ' 

in  bands  across  these  pic- 
tnrea  are  inscriptions  ex- 
tolling the  omnipotence  of 
Assnr,  while  at  intervals 
genii  with  eagles'  beaks,  or 
deities  in  human  form,  im- 
perious and  fierce,  appear 
with  hands  full  of  offerings, 
or  in  the  act  of  brandishing 
thunderbolts  against  evil 
spirits.*  The  architect  who 
designed  this  imposing  de- 
coration, and  the  sculptors 
who  execQted  it,  closely  fol- 
lowed the  traditions  of  an- 
cient Chaldsea  in  the  drawing 
and  composition  of  their  de- 
signs, and  in  the  use  of  colour 

or  chisel ;  but  the  qualities  glazed  tilb  fbom  falaoe  of  cALiH.' 

and  defects  peculiar  to  their  own  race  gave  a  certain  character  of  originality 
to  this  borrowed  art.  They  exaggerated  the  stern  and  athletic  aspect  of  their 
models,  making  the  figures  thick-set,  the  muscles  extraordinarily  enlarged,  and 
the  features  ludicrously  accentuated.  Their  pictures  produce  an  impression  of 
awkwardness,  oonfnsion  and  heaviness,  but  the  detail  is  so  minute  and  the  ' 
animation  so  great  that  the  attention  of  the  spectator  is  forcibly  arrested; 
these  uncouth  beings  impress  us  with  the  sense  of  their  self-reliance  and  their 

and  lis  Etmain*,  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  126,  and  vol.  it  pp.  3W-312;  or.  O.  BAWLiNBotf,  Th»  Fiat  Qrtal 
Monarehiei,  2nil  edit,  roL  i.  pp.  357-365,  and  Fehrot  and  Cbipiez,  HMoire  de  I' Art  dam  VAntiqniU, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  653-661). 

'  A  certaio  number  of  these  auenua  have  been  elreadj  Teproduoed  In  Tlie  Dawa  of  Civilization, 
TKt  Straggle  of  Ihe  Natione,  and  the  present  volume.  For  aeverftlepiBodea  connected  with  the  hunting 
uf  the  lion  or  uriu,  see  Z7m  i>awn  of  CivilizrUion,l/p.  558,  559, 769 ;  ^rui;^  o/  the  Nationi,  pp.  621-623 ; 
fur  Boldiera,  see  ibid.,  pp.  55S,  625 ;  for  chariots,  ibid.,  626,  632 ;  for  the  crossing  of  a  rirer,  ibid.,  p. 
628,  and  mpro,  p.  '2;  for  a  camp,  a  fortified  town,  and  siege  scenes,  SimggU  of  the  Nationi,  pp. 
632-636,  and  lupra,  pp.  10,  H  ;  for  a  oobtoj  of  priaoners.  Struggle  of  the  Nalioni,  p,  610;  for  apes 
brought  OS  tribute,  ibid.,  p.  662. 

'  Cf  the  eagle-headed  oc  human-headed  genii  given  in  The  Daian  of  Civilization,  pp.  539,  557 ; 

R  fish-god,  ibid.,  p.  547  ;  the  strife  of  Bel-Uarduk  with  Tiam&t,  ibid.,  p.  511. 

'  Drann  by  Boadier,  after  Layahd,  JUon.  of  Nin.,  vol.  ii.  pi.  55:  of.  Fbrhot  and  Cbifiez,  Hiil. 

de  VArt  dans  VAatiq.,  tuL  ii.  pi.  xiv.,  where  the  tile  Es  reproduced  in  iU  original  colouring,  from  thu 

plato  in  Layard'a  work. 
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coDfidence  in  their  masteT,  aa  ve  watch  them  braudiahing  their  weapons  or 
hurrying  to  the  attack,  and  see  the  Bhock  of  battle  and  the  death-blows  given 
and  received.'  The  hnman-headed  bulls,  standing  on  guard  at  the  gates, 
exhibit  the  calm  and  pensive 
dignity  befitting  creatures  con- 
scious of  their  strength,  while  the 
lions  passant  who  sometimes  re* 
place  them,  snarl  and  show  their 
teeth  with  an  almost  alarming 
ferocity.  The  statues  of  men  and 
gods,  as  a  rule,  are  lacking  in 
originality.  The  heavy  robes 
which  drape  them  from  head  to 
foot  giTe  them  the  appearance  of 
cylinders  tied  in  at  the  centre 
and  slightly  flattened  towards  the 
top.  The  head  surmounting  this 
shapeless  bnndle  is  the  only  life- 
LioH  raoM  amub-hazib-fal'b  pALioB.'  |j]jg  ^-^^  and  BTen  the  lower  half  of 

this  is  rendered  heavy  by  the  hair  and  heard,  whose  tightly  curled  tresses  lie 
in  stiff  rows  one  above  the  other.  The  upper  part  of  the  face  which  alone  is 
visible  is  correctly  drawn ;  the  expression  is  of  rather  a  commonplace  type  of 
nobility — respectable  but  self-sufficient  The  features — eyes,  forehead,  nose, 
mouth — are  all  those  of  Assur-nazir-pal ;  the  hair  is  arranged  in  the  fashion 
he  affected,  asd  the  robe  is  embroidered  with  his  jewels ;  but  amid  all  this 
we  miss  the  keen  iotelligence  always  present  in  Egyptian  sculpture, 
'  whether  under  the  royal  head-dress  of  Cheops  or  iu  the  expectant  eyes  of  the 
sitting  scribe :  the  Assyrian  sculptor  could  copy  the  general  ontlioe  of  his 
model  fairly  well,  but  could  not  iofuse  soul  into  the  face  of  the  conqueror, 
whose  "  countenance  beamed  above  the  destruction  around  him." ' 

The  water  of  the  Tigris  being  muddy,  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  the 
wells  at  Calah  so  charged  with  lime  and  bitumen  as  to  render  them  unwhole- 
some, Assur'uazir-pal  supplied  the  city  with  water  from  the  neighbouring 
Zab.*     An  abundant  stream  was  diverted  from  this  river  at  the  spot  now  called 

>  a.  Bawuhwn,  7^  Fivt  Oreat  Monareliia,  2nil  edit.,  vol.  i.  pp.  344-317 :  Pbrrot  and  Chifhz, 
Hitl.  d»  VArl  daiu  VAMiq.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  til3-6I8. 

*  Drawn  b;  Bondier,  from  a  photognpb  of  tbo  sculpture  in  the  Britiih  Miueum:  cf.  Layasd, 
Von.  of  Nin.,  ToL  ii.  pi.  it. 

'  The  commoDplace  character  of  Aiuyrian  itatunry  has  been  noticed  b;  all  obaervera :  O. 
BiWLiNeoN, TA« FiM  OreatMtMarchiei,2ni6dit.,yoi.l.'p.3ii;  Fxkbot and Csimz, Bill. deC AH daiu 
VAnllg.,  vol.  iL  pp.  536-540;  Babbloh,  JIfaniuI  d'ArehtiAogie  OrUntaU,  pp.  96-99. 

'  AnnaU  i^.J(iur-naiir-paE,col.  iii,  1.  135,  aod  Itt$eription  on  Jfonolitft,  col.  i.  11.  5-10;  cF.  Feisbb, 
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Negub,  and  conrflyed  at  first  by  a  tunnel  excavated  in  the  rock,  nnd  thence  by 
an  open  canal  to  the  foot  of  the  great  terrace :  at  this  point  the  flow  of  the 
water  was  regulated  by  dams,  and  the  Burplus  was  utilised  for  irrigation  • 
porposes  by  means  of  openings  cut  in  the  banks.  The  aqueduct  was  named 
Babilat-bbigal — the  bringer  of  plenty  * — and,  to  justify  the  epithet,  date-palms, 


Tines,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit  trees  were  planted  along  its  course,  so  that  both 
banks  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  shady  orchard  interspersed  with  small 
towns  and  villas.  The  population  rapidly  increased,  partly  through  the  spon- 
taneoos  influx  of  Assyrians  themselves,  but  still  more  throngh  the  repeated 
mtroduction  of  bauds  of  foreign  prisoners :  *  forts,  established  at  the  fords  of 

huckri/Un  Atehw-ttitir-abaTt.  in  Sohradsb,  KtUintchri/tlielit  BUliothtk,  voL  i.  pp.  114,  115, 
118, 119.  Tbe  presenoe  of  bitumen  la  the  vateie  of  Calah  ia  due  to  tbe  hot  springs  which  riee  in 
the  bed  of  tbe  brook  Shor-<Ieneh  (Jones,  Topography  of  Nineth,  in  the  J.  R.  A».  P.,  vol.  iv.  p.  312). 

'  Tbe  canal  of  Negnb — Negub  signlQea  hole  in  Arabic — nut  discovered  by  Lajard,  who  describes 
it  in  Ifineveh  and  Oi  Btmaini,  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  81,  and  Nintneh  and  Babylon,  pp.  S25-52T;  see  also 
Jones  (Topog.  of  Nineteh,  in  the  J.  R.  At.  Boo.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  310,  Stl,  312,  343).  The  Zab  buving 
ahanged  its  course  to  tbe  eoatb,  and  scooped  out  a  deeper  bed  for  itself,  the  double  arch,  vhich  serves 
*s  an  entrance  to  tlie  canal,  is  actually  above  the  ordinary  level  of  tbe  river,  and  the  water  floirs 
through  it  only  in  flood-time. 

*  JfoROltfA  Interiplion,  col.  L  pp.  6,7;  in  tbe  Jnno^o/ Jsfur-nastr-paI,coI.  iii.  I.  135,  tbe  name  is 
^ven  in  tbe  form  Paii-Hhigal. 

■  Drawn  by  Bondier,  fioio  a  photograph  by  Bassam,  contributed  by  Fatber  Scheil ;  cf.  Hobhvzd 
BiSBAH,  Airintr  and  Ihe  Land  of  Simrod,  p.  222. 

■  For  example,  Awnr-naxir-pal  expressly  saya  that  he  eslablished  at  Calah  a  oolony  of  2000 
Ajamnan   soldiers  taken  prisoners  at  Kaprnbi,  in  Tul-Abft  (_AnfiaU,  col.  iii.  11.  53,  54) ;  cF.  mpra 
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the  Zab,  or  commanding  the  roads  which  ctobs  the  Gehel  Makhlob,  kept  the 
country  in  sobjection  and  formed  sd  inner  line  of  defence  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  capital.  AsBur-uazir-pal  kept  up  a  palace,  garden,  and  small 
temple,  near  the  fort  of  Imgur-Bel,  the  modern  Batawfit :  thither  he  repaired 
for  internals  of  repose  from  state  affairs,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 
and  cool  air  in  the  hot  season.^  He  did  not  entirely  abandon  bis  other 
capitals,  Nineveh  and  Asenr,  visiting  them  occasionally,  bat  Calah  was  his 
faTonrite  seat,  and  on  its  adornment  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth 
and  most  of  his  leisure  hours.  Only  once  again  did  he  abandon  his  peaceful 
pursuits  and  take  the  field,  about  the  year  897  B.C.,  during  the  eponymy 
of  Shamasbnuri.  The  tribes  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  empire  had 
apparently  forgotten  the  lessons  they  had  learnt  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
bloodshed  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign :  many  had  omitted  to  pay  the  tribnte 
due,  one  chief  had  seized  the  royal  cities  of  Amidi  and  Damdamnsa,  and  the 
rebellion  threatened  to  spread  to  Assyria  itself.  Assur-nazir-pal  girded  on  his 
armour  and  led  his  troops  to  battle  as  rigorously  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 
He  hastily  collected,  as  he  passed  through  their  lauds,  the  tribute  due  from 
Kipani,  Izalla,'  and  Eummnkh,  gained  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  traversed 
Gubbu  burning  everything  on  his  way,  made  a  detour  through  Dirria  and 
£irkhi,  and  finally  halted  before  the  walls  of  Damdamusa.  Six  hundred 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  perished  in  the  assault  and  four  hundred  were  taken 
prisoners :  these  he  carried  to  Amidi  and  impaled  as  an  object-lesson  round  its 
walls ;  but,  the  defenders  of  the  town  remaining  undaunted,  he  raised  the  siege 
and  plunged  into  the  gorges  of  the  Eashiari.  Having  there  reduced  to 
submission  Uda,  the  capital  of  Lapturi,  son  of  Tubuei,  he  returned  to  Calah, 
taking  with  him  six  thousand  prisoners  whom  he  settled  as  colonists  around  his 
favourite  residence.^  This  was  his  last  exploit :  he  never  subsequently  quitted 
his  hereditary  domain,  but  there  passed  the  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life  in 
peace,  if  not  in  idleness.  He  died  ia  860  B.a.,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years. 
His  portraits  represent  him  as  a  vigorous  man,  with  a  brawny  neck  and 
broad  shoulders,  capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  his  armour  for  many  hours  at 

'  Twooopiea  of  ui  iutaription  diBoaTeced  hf  U.  Buaajn  at  BaUn&t  (fJrcov.  and  DUeov.  inAuj/r., 
in  the  Traniactiimi  of  the  Bibl.  Arab.  Soc,  vaL  vii.  pp,  63-55 ;  Atthur  and  Om  La»d  of  Nimrod, 
pp.  216,  217),  translated  by  Budge  (On  a  rMmily  diieovtrtd  Ttxt  iff  Aitur-natiir-pal,  in  the  Tram- 
aeUoni,  Tol,  viL  pp.  59-82),  and  by  A.  Strong  (A  Votive  iMcnpMan  of  Aamr-uiiltir-pal,  in  the  B-xordt 
0/  the  Pari,  2nd  aer.,  ?ol.  iv.  pp.  80-85). 

'  For  Izailft,  of.  nipro,  p.  19,  note  *.  Kiplni,  according  to  Lehmann,  oorresponda  to  the  Kephenea 
of  Stephen  of  Byzantium  and  tbs  Eephsnia  of  Pliny  (Belcs  and  Lxumahh,  Ein  ncuer  Uerrtcher  mm 
Ktuddia,  in  the  ZeiUdiTift  fSr  AttyriohgU,  ToL  iz.  p.  88,  note),  perhaps  between  Batman-toha!  and 
Bitlii-tobaj. 

■  Anaatt  of  Auur-natir-pal, aol.  iii.  II.  92-113;  cf.  Peissb, inioJir.  .JKAur-R<iitr.aI«r>, in Scebadib, 
KeOiniehr,  Bibliailiek,. to).  L  pp.  110-113.  The  new  localities  mentioned  in  this  passage  cannot  ftt 
present  be  satisAiotorilj  identified  with  any  modern  lite. 
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a  time.    He  is  short  ia  the  head,  with  a  somewhat  flattened  skull  and  low 
forehead  ;  his  eyes  are  la^e  and  deep-set  beneath  bushy  eyebrows,  his  cheek- 
bones high,  and  his  nose  aquiline,  with  a  fieahy 
tip  and  nide  noBtriU,  while  his  month  and  chin 
are  bidden  by  moustache  and  beard.    The  whole 
figure  is  instinct  with  real  dignity,  yet  such 
dignity  as  is  due  rather  to  rank  and  the  habitual 
exercise  of  power,  than   to  the  innate  qualities 
of  the  man.^    The  character  of  Asaur-nazir-pal, 
as  gathered  from  the  dry  details  of  his  Annals, 
seems  to  have  been  yery  complex.    He  was  as 
ambitious,  resolute,  and  active  as  any  prince  in 
the  world ;  yet  he  refrained  from  offensive  warfare 
as  soon  as  bis  victories  bad  brought  under  his 
rule  the  majority  of  the  countries  formerly  sub- 
ject to  Tiglath-pileser  I.      He  knew  the  crucial 
moment  for  ending  a  campaign,  arresting  his  pro- 
gress where  one  more  success  might  have  brought 
him  into  collision  with  some  formidable  neighbour; 
and  this  wise  prudence  in  his  undertakings  en- 
abled him  to  retain   the  principal  acquisitions 
won  by  his  arms.     As  a  worshipper  of  the  gods 
he  showed  devotion  and  gratitude ;  he  was  just 
to  his  subjects,    but  his  conduct  towards  his 
enemies  was  so  savage  as  to  appear  to  ns  cruel  even  for  that  terribly  pitiless 
age:  no  king  ever  employed  such  horrible  punishments,  or  at  least  none  has 
described  with  such  satisfaction  the  tortures  inflicted  on  bis  vanquished  foes. 
Perhaps  such  measures  were  necessary,  and  the  harshness  with  which  he  re- 
pressed insarrection  prevented  more  frequent  outbreaks  and  so  averted  greater 
sacrifice  of  life.     But  the  horror  of  these  scenes  so  appals  the  modern  reader,  that 
at  first  he  can  only  regard  Asaur-nazir-pal  as  a  royal  butcher  of  the  worst  type." 

'  Mehant,  Bemarquti  tar  let  portrotta  du  Toit  ouyro-abaldSittM,  pp.  9,  10.  Fermt  and  Chlpiez  do 
not  tdmit  that  tbe  AMTrian  sculptora  inteadad  to  repreisDt  tho  featuRS  of  thoir  kings :  for  this 
tbey  rely  chiefly  on  the  remarkable  UkeneM  between  all  the  flgiiree  in  tlie  «ame  seriea  oS  ba«- 
teliefa  (.Bitioin  de  VArt  dan*  VAntiiiaiU,  tdI.  U.  pp.  350^52).  My  one  belief  it  tbat  in  Aasyria, 
u  in  &KTP^  ^''^  Bonlpton  took  the  portrait  of  tbe  reigning  eoTereign  aa  the  model  for  all  their 

*  Dtaim  by  Boadier  from  a  photograph  by  Manaell,  taken  from  the  original  stele  in  tbe  British 
Hiuenm. 

*  Tbe  crielties  of  As»iir-Daiii:-pal  baro  been  exaggerated  by  GoTsoaiiLb,  Neae  Beitriige  zur 
OewMeMs  des  AUen  Orienti,  pp.  14S-150,  aad  palliated  by  Houmel,  Qeteh.  BahyL  und  Anyr.,  p.  58S. 
Tiele  itnick  the  right  note  on  the  aobject  (AibylanituJ^JHyritaha  Oei^iehU,  p.  177),  and  I  adopt  his 
conclDsioni. 
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Assur-nazir-pal  left  to  his  auccessor  an  OTeiflowing  treasury,  a  valiant  army, 
a  people  proud  of  their  progress  and  fully  coafideut  in  their  own  resources,  and 
a  kingdom  which  had  recovered,  during  several  years  of  peace,  from  the  strain  of 
its  previous  conquests.  Shalmaneger  III.*  drew  largely  on  the  reserves  of  men 
and  money  which  his  father's  foresight  had  prepared,  and  fais  hnay  reign  of 
thirty-five  years  saw  thirty-two  campaigns,  conducted  almost  without  a  hreak, 
on  every  side  of  the  empire  in  succession.^  A  double  task  awaited  him,  which 
he  conscientiously  and  successfully  fulfilled.  Assur-nazir-pal  had  thoroughly 
reorganised  the  empire  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power:  he 
had  confirmed  bis  provinces  and  vassal  states  in  their  allegiance,  and  had 
subsequently  reduced  to  subjection,  or,  at  any  rate,  penetrated  at  various 
points,  the  little  buffer  principalities  between  Assyria  and  the  powerful 
kingdoms  of  Babylon,  Damascus,  and  Urartu ;  but  he  had  avoided  eog^;ing 
any  one  of  these  three  great  states  in  a  struggle  of  which  the  issue  seemed 
doubtful.  Shalmaneser  could  nut  maintain  this  policy  of  forbearance  with- 
out loss  of  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world :  conduct  which  might  seem 
prudent  and  cautious  in  a  victorious  monarch  like  Assur-nazir-pal  would  in 
him  have  argued  timidity  or  weakness,  and  his  rivals  would  soon  have 
provoked  a  quarrel  if  they  thought  him  lacking  in  the  courage  or  the  means 
to  attack  them.  Immediately  after  his  accession,  therefore,  he  assumed  the 
offensive,  and  decided  to  measure  his  strength  first  against  Urartu,  which  for 
some    years    past   had    been    showing    signs   of   restlessness.     Few  countries 

*  [Tlie  SbalmaneBer  III.  of  the  text  U  the  Bhalmaoeiei  II.  of  the  cotee.— Tb.] 
■  A  fortnoate  ocooirance  huB  preserved  foioathe  gnmmarjorthe  obief  eventaof  thirtf-oneoiitofthe 
tMrt;-&Te  years  of  the  reign  of  Shalmaneeei  IIL  recorded  on  the  Black  Obeliak  of  Nimroad,diacoTeTed 
hy  Layaid  {Ninewh  and  itt  Bemaitu,  toL  L  pp.  3iS-3i7 ;  MoaumenU  of  Nintveh,  vol,  i.  pis.  53-56  ; 
And  /iMer.  tn  IA«  Ouneif.  Char.,  pU.  87-90;  cf.  Abei.  and  Wieoklbb,  Eeiliehrifltexte,  pp.  7-V2\  and 
preacTTed  in  tbe  BritUh  Hiuenm;  the  iusoription  boa  been  tranalated  into  French  by  Ofpest, 
Ihcp€itili<m  de  Miiopotamie,  voL  i.  pp.  'Si2-3il,  and  Eitt.  dei  Empiret  de  Cbaldit  tt  ^Auyrie,  pp. 
108-117;  aad  bj  H^hakt,  Atmaladet  Bait  d'Auyrie,  pp.  97-l(M:  into.  English  b;  Shoe,  The  Black 
ObdiA  In$eription  of  Shalmanaer  II.,  in  Btcord*  ofOuFatl,  ls(  ser.,  vol.  v.  Pl  27;  and  by  ScBEU.. 
Inter. of  ShtdmanaeT IL,Va Sev)Tdi(if  the  Fatt,  2nd  ser.. vol. It. pp. 38-52;  into Getruan by  WuiCKLBB, 
JnnaIeniR«rJkW/'t  da  Obeluki  von  Nimrid,  in  Schbadeo,  Keilint.  Bibliothek,  vol,  L  pp.  I28-ISI.  A 
detailed  narration  of  the  events  which  acourred  in  tbe  first  aii  yesrs  vaa  inscribed  on  the  monolith 
of  Knrkh  (U.  Bavlihsoh,  Cun,  Int.  W.  it.,  voL  iii  pla.  7,  S);  this  baa  been  tmnalatad  into  Fienoh 
by  MOVANT,  Aniwda  da  roti  d'Auyrie,  pp.  105-113;  into  English  by  Sayce,  Etirfth  Inaar.  of 
Shalmaneter,  in  Btaorde  of  the  Patl,  1st  Bar.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  81-100;  by  Craig,  Monolith  Jmer.  of 
Salmaaeier  II.,  1887,  New  Haven,  extract  from  Sebraiea,  vol,  ill.  pp,  201-231 ;  and  by  Sohbil, 
MoaolHh  ItucT,  of  Slialmaneier  II.,  in  Btcordt  of  the  Patt,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  53-71  ;  into  Oerman  by 
FEiiER,  Die  Monolilh-Iniehrift,  in  &CB.Bi.DEa,  Keilin*.  Btiiliotliek,  vol.  i- pp.  150-175.  Borne  othaT  in- 
scriptioDB  engraved  on  the  tvo  bulle  from  Nimioud  (Laiaed,  Inter,  in  the  Cuneif.  Char.,  pp.  12-16, 
4ti-17)  add  further  details  to  the  history  of  several  of  the  campaigns.  The  bronze  gates  of 
Balawllt  (PlHCHaa,  The  Brpnts  Gala  diiBoctred  by  M.  Eattam  at  BalawSt,  in  the  Froceedingi  of  tbe 
Bibl.  Aroh.  8oo„  vol,  vii.  pp,  89-111 ;  and  Scheu,,  Jnsof,  of  Shalmaneeer  II.  on  the  Oatei  ofBalattil, 
in  Beeorde  of  the  Fait,  2nd  eer.,  vol.  iv.  pp,  72-79)  give,  besides  a  written  text,  a  series  of  telieb  in 
bronze  (partly  published  by  the  Bibl,  Areh,  Soc)  illuetraUng  the  wars  which  occupied  the  early 
years  of  the  reign.  All  these  doonments  have  been  chionologicalty  classified,  transcribed,  and 
translated  into  French  by  Aiiiaud  and  ScBUL,  Let  Inter,  dt  Salmanaear  II.,  roi  d'Auyrie,  8G0-824, 
Paris,  1890, 
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are  more  rugged  or  better  adapted  for  defence  than  that  in  which  his 
armies  were  about  to  take  the  field.  The  volcanoes  to  which  it  owed  its 
configaration  in  geological  times,  had  become  extioct  long  before  the 
appearance  of  man,  but  the  surface  of  the  ground  still  bears  evidence  of  their 
former  actirity ;  layers  of  basaltic  rock,  beds  of  scoriie  and  cinders,  streams  of 
half-disintegrated  mud  aod  lava,  and  more  or  less  perfect  cones,  meet  the 
eye  at  every  turn.    Subterranean  disturbances  have  not  entirely  ceased  even 


now,  foi  certain  craters — that  of  Tandurek,  for  example — sometimes  exhale 
acid  fumes;  while  hot  springs  exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  which 
steaming  waters  escape  in  cascades  to  the  valley,  and  earthquakes  and  strange 
subterranean  noises  are  not  unknown.  The  backbone  of  these  Armenian 
mountains  joins  towards  the  south  the  line  of  the  Gordytean  range ;  it 
runs  in  a  succession  of  zigzags  from  south-east  to  north-west,  meeting  at 
length  the  mountains  of  Fontus  and  the  last  spurs  of  the  Caucasus. 
Lofty  snow-olad  peaks,  chiefly  of  volcanic  origin,  rise  here  and  there  among 
them,  the  most  important  being  Akhta-dagh,  Tandurek,  Ararat,  Bingoel,  and 
Palandceken.  The  two  unequal  pyramids  which  form  the  summit  of  Ararat 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  the  higher  of  them  being  16,916  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  spure  which  issue  from  the  principal  chain  cross  each  other 
in  all  directions,  and  make  a  network  of  rocky  basins  where  in  former  times 
water  collected  and  formed  lakes,  nearly  all  of  which  are  now  dry  in  con- 
sequence of  the  breaking  down  of  one  or  other  of  their  enclosing  sides.     Two 

'  Drann  by  Boudier,  fiom  a  photograpli  by  A.  Tiasandier. 
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only  of  these  monntain  lakes  still  Temain,  entirely  devoid  of  ontlet.  Lake  Van 
ID  the  sooth,  and  Lake  Ummiah^  farther  to  the  south-east.  The  Assyrians 
called  the  fonner  the  Upper  Sea  of  Nairi,  and  the  latter  the  Lower  Sea,^  and 
both  constituted  a  defence  for  Urartu  against  their  attacks.  To  reach  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom  of  Urartu,  the  Assyrians  had  either  to  cross  the 
mouutainous  strip  of  land  between  the  two  lakes,  or  by  making  a  detonr  to  the 
north-west,  and  descending  the  difficult  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  Arzania,  to 
approach  the  mountains  of  Armenia  lying  to  the  north  of  Lake  Van.  The 
march  was  necessarily  a  slow  aud  painful  one  for  both  horses  and  men,  along 
narrow  winding  valleys  down  which  rushed  rapid  streams,  over  raging  torrents, 
through  tangled  forests  where  the  path  had  to  be  cut  as  they  advanced,  and 
over  barren  wind-swept  plateaux  where  rain  and  mist  chilled  and  demoralized 
soldiers  accustomed  to  the  warm  and  sunny  plains  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
majority  of  the  armies  which  invaded  this  region  never  reached  the  goal  of 
the  expedition :  they  retired  after  a  few  engagements,  and  withdrew  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  more  genial  climes.  The  main  part  of  Urartu  remained  almost 
always  unsubdued  behind  its  barrier  of  woods,  rocks,  and  lakes,  which  protected 
it  from  the  attacks  levelled  against  it,  and  no  one  can  say  how  far  the 
kingdom  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  Caucasus.  It  certainly  included 
the  valley  of  the  Araxes  and  possibly  part  of  the  valley  of  the  !Kur,  and  the 
steppes  sloping  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was  a  region  &I1  of  contrasts, 
at  once  favoured  and  ill-treated  by  nature  in  its  elevation  and  aspect :  rugged 
peaks,  deep  gorges,  dense  thickets,  districts  sterile  from  the  heat  of  subter- 
ranean fires,  and  sandy  wastes  barren  for  lack  of  moisture,  were  interspersed 
with  shady  valleys,  sunny  vine-clad  slopes,  and  wide  stretches  of  fertile  land 
covered  with  rich  layers  of  deep  alluvial  soil,  where  thick-standing  com  and 
meadow-lands,  alternating  with  orchards,  repaid  the  cultivator  for  the  slightest 
attempt  at  irrigation.^ 

History  does  not  record  who  were  the  former  possessors  of  this  land  ;  bKt 
towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  it  was  divided  into  several  princi- 
palities, whose  position  and  boundaries  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  It  is 
thought  that  Urartu  lay  on  either  side  of  Mount  Ararat  and  on  both  banks 

'  For  ft  detailed  deMriptEon  of  the  mouoUin  Ki^npc  of  Armenia  and  the  region  ot  the  two  takes, 
or.  :f:uH^  BecLca,  NouvelU  QeOfjraphie  Unimrtdle,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  lSO-185,  321,  et  eeq. 

'  BCHBADER,  Dit  Namcn  d*r  Mecra  in  den  Ati/rUehen  InKhrifltn,  pp.  189-193,  and  Zur  Geo- 
graphie  dti  Aof/riichmi  EelcAi,  p.  7.  Delftttre,  irlio  atrong^ly  combated  thia  identiflcatiou  (£igiiuu  de 
O^gr.  Aityr^'pp.  lo-lS),  waa  ufterwardB  cooveitad  to  Schrader's  opinion (Ki^orsun  iruA  tur  la  Q^agr. 
Auyr,,  pp.  15-18> 

'  The  Tenowtied  fertility  of  Urartu,  ipeoially  of  that  part  watered  by  the  Araxes,  is  atteeted, 
ftmong  others,  l^  B.  Jorome:  "Ararat  antem  regio  !□  Anoenia  campeatru  eat,  per  quam  Araxea 
Suit,  incredibilis  nbertatii,  ad  radices  Tnnri  montia  qui  usque  illoc  estenditnr"  ((ham.  ad  Jet., 
xiiviL36,etf!eq,). 
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of  the  Araxes,  that  Biaiuas  la;  aroaod  Lake  Van,'  and  that  the  Manaai 
occupied  the  country  to  the  north  and  east  of  Lake  Urumiah ;  ^  the  positions 
of  the  other  tribes  on  the  different  tributaries  of  the  Euphrates  or  the  slopes 
of  the  Armenian  mountains  are  as  yet  uncertain.  The  country  was  probably 
peopled  by  a  very  mixed  race,  for  its  mountains  have  always  aSbrded  a  safe 


asylum  for  refugees,  and  at  each  migration,  which  altered  the  face  of  Western 
Asia,  some  fugitives  from  neighbouriug  nations  drifted  to  the  shelter  of 
its  fastnesses.     The  principal  element,   the  Kbaldi,"  were  akin  to  that  great 

■  Hytebnat,  in  U0i.LBB(-BniOKiB),  Du  OiucaM  an  Ovlfe  Ptrtiqve,  pp.  523,  324.  Urartu  iB  the 
only  Dame  bj  which  the  AHTriaiu  knew  the  kingdom  of  Van ;  it  bos  be^  leoo^iged  from  the  very 
beginaiDg  of  AiBjriologioal  ttudiea,  as  well  m  its  ideutitj  with  the  Amat  of  the  Bible  aad 
the  AlsnidiaiiB  of  Herodotus  (H.  Bawlinsoh,  On  Oie  Alarodiant  of  Eerodolut,  in  G.  Bawlihsox, 
Herodotut,  vol.  it.  pp.  203-206).  It  wm  also  generally  recognised  that  the  name  Biainai  in  the 
Vannic  JnacriptionB,  which  Hinoks  read  Bleda,  oorrespoDded  to  the  Urartu  of  the  Assyrians,  but  in 
conaaqnence  of  this  mistaken  reading,  efforts  hare  been  made  to  connect  it  with  Adjabene.  Sayoe 
was  the  first  to  show  that  Biainas  was  the  name  of  the  oountry  of  Van,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  which 
Van  was  the  capital  (I^  CunH/arm  Intcriptiotu  of  Van,  dtciphered  and  IramlaUd,  in  the  J.  B.  At. 
8oc.,  new  aeries,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  388-S96) ;  the  word  Bitftni  which  Sayce  connects  with  it  is  not  a 
secondary  form  of  tlie  name  of  Van,  but  a  present  day  term,  and  should  be  erased  from  the  list  of 
geographical  names  (Sohbadkb,  Keilint.  und  Qetehiehlff.,  p.  147,  note,  and  Zur  Geograpliie  da 
Anyriiehen  Reich*,  p.  14,  note  1). 

'  The  Monnai  were  at  first  identified  with  the  people  of  Van  (Fa.  LiNOBiuirT,  Lettre*  tatyrio- 
logiqatt,  ToL  i.  p.  22).  Sajoe  first  reoopiiflad  that  thej  should  be  located  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lake  Urumiah  (JThe  Ouneif.  Jnterifl.of  Fan,  in  the  /.  B.  At.  Soc.,  new  series,  rol.  liv.  pp.  SS8-400}, 
to  the  north  and  east  of  that  lake  (Belcs,  Dot  Beidi  d»F  Mannmtr,  in  the  Verhandlimgen  der  Berliner 
anthropotogiKhm  Oetelitelu^l,  1896,  p.  480).  They  are  the  Minni  of  Jeremiah  (ti.  27).  and  it  ia  in 
their  country  of  Minyu  that  one  tradition  made  the  ark  rest  after  the  Deluge  (Nicholab  op 
DAJiABCna,  Fragm.  76,  in  MOlleb-Didot,  Fragmenla  Hittoricomm  Grxcorum,  Tol.  iii.  p,  41S ;  of. 
JosEPUDB,  AaL  Jad.,  L  iii.  §  6), 

*  The  application  of  the  name  Ehaldi  to  the  indigenous  race,  guessed  at  by  8ayoe  (The  Ancient 
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family  of  tribes  which  extended  across  the  range  of  the  Tauius,  ftom  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Eiixine,  and  included  the  Khalybes,  the  Mnsbku, 
the  Tabal,  and  the  Kh&ti.     The  little  preserved  of  their  language  resembles 
what  we  know  of  the  idioms  in  use  among  the  people  of  Arzapi  and  Mit&nni, 
and  their  religion  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  analogous  to  the  ancient 
worship  of  the  Eittites.'    The  character  of  the  ancient  Armenians,  as  revealed 
tn  111.  T,^  *ka  >uonuments,  resembles    in    its  main 
the  Armenians  of  the  present  time. 
lU,  strong,  muscular,  and  de  termined, 
full  of  zest  for  work  and  fighting, 
and  proud  of  their  independence.' 
Some  of  them  led  a  pastoral  life, 
wandering  about  with  their  flocks 
during  the  [greater  part  of  the  year, 
obliged  to  seek  pasturage  in  valley, 
forest,  or  mountain  height  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  while  in  winter  ■ 
they  remained  frost-bound  in  semi- 
subterranean  dwellings  similar  to 
those   in   which    their    descendants 
^     immure  themselves  at  the  present 
day.'     Where  the  soil  lent  itself  to 
agriculture,  they  proved  excellent  husbandmen,  and  obtained  abundant  crops. 
Their  ingenuity  in  irrigation  was  remarkable,  and  enabled  them  to  bring  water 
by  a  system  of  trenches  from  distant  springs  to  supply  their  fields  and  gardens;^ 

Empirei 0/  the  EatI,  Eerodotui  I.-lII.,p.  IT.note  6}  and  by  Bommel  {GeiehUhta  Babyl.  und  AugT.,p. 
627,iiDte2),haebeen  deulyshowD  by  Lebmum  (Belce  and  Lxbhahh,  Uaber  ntuaiick  aM/grfvt>dtnt 
arnunitdn  KeOiniehri/lm,  ia  the  Zeitiehnft  /iir  E&niJogie,  1892,  pp.  131,  132 ;  Ein  tuuar  Btrrtcher 
von  CSialdia,  In  the  ZeOtehri/t  fur  Aityriologie,  vol.  iz.  pp.  S9-S0 ;  Ohaiditeha  FortAuagen,  in  the 
Ferhan^ungen  der  Berlintr  anthropologitchen  OtieU»cha/t,  1895,  pp.  519-592).  Jenaen  alone  hu  op 
to  DOIT  laifted  abjections  against  this  identification  (Orandlofen  fur  eint  EitUifftrung  der  KhatUehen 
Oder  CflicMoAsn  ItitehHftm,  p.  121 ;  of.  Z.  d.  D.  Morgetd.  GeulU,,  vol.  ilviii.  p.  431). 

'  Jekben,  VoTttadien  tar  Enliifferung  det  Xitauai,  in  the  ZeiUchrift  fir  Anyriologie,  to),  ti. 
pp.  SB,  60, 65,  et  Beq.,t.Dii  Qrundiagen/iir  cine  EnttiJ'eruag,  p.  128,  ei  leq.;  BeLOs.  and  LaaiuHN,  Utbar 
neuerlieh  au/g^uadene  Keitiiuehri/ten  ui  rtuiitch  und  tHrkiich  Armenien,  in  the  Zeittehrift  Jir 
EfAnotogit,  18S2,  pp.  129, 130.  Fr.  LenoimaQt  tried  to  compare  the  inicriptioiiB  of  Urartu  with  thooe 
of  Georgia  (^LtUre*  a$ii/ru^ogiqu«t ,  toI,  I.  pp.  121-133). 

■  Cf.  Xenophon  on  tbe  Khaldi  of  his  tiaie  ;  'E\tyaim>  Jt  dI  XoAioiai  AiMfpoi  ti  koI  1Ujic>>ioi  tltoi 
{Anabatu,  IV.  iii.  §  1 ;  V.  v.  §  IT),  and  the  picture  be  gives  of  their  warlike  oiuloma  in  the 
Ospvpudia,  IlL  ii.  §  7. 

■  Euste  Bsixua,  NouvtUe  GAtgraphie  UnivarKtie,  vol.  ix.  p.  SSS.  Xenophon  describes  one  of 
these  undergroand  villaKei  which  lay  between  the  Northern  Euphrates  and  tbe  country  of  the 
Chalybes  (Anahaaii,  IV.  v.  §§  25-27). 

*  Drawn  b;  Fauober-Gudin,  from  a  photograph  by  Hormuzd  Bassam;  cf.  Hobhuzd  tUMi.v, 
Aithvr  and  the  Land  of  Nimrod,  p.  378. 

*  For  the  irrigation  trenohea,  and  the  traces  which  remain  of  them,  and  for  the  n^e  the  people  of 
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besides  whicli,  tbey  knew  bow  to  terrace  the  steep  btllsides  ao  as  to 
prevent  the  rapid  draining  away  of  moisture.  iDdustries  were  bnt  little 
developed  among  tbem,  except  perhaps  the  working  of  metals ;  for  were  they 
not  akin  to  those  Chalybes  of  tbe  Fontus,  whose  mines  and  forges  already 
famished  iron  to  the  Grecian  world  ?  Fragments  have  been  discovered 
in  the  ruined  cities  of  Urartn  of  statuettes,  cups,  and  votive  shields,  either 


UTE  or  AN   DBABTUN  TOWN   AT  TOFBAH-KILEIl' 

embossed  or  engraved,  and  decorated  with  concentric  bands  of  animab  or 
men,  treated  in  the  Assyrian  manner,  but  displaying  great  beauty  of  style  and 
remarkable  finish  of  execution.  Their  towzis  were  generally  fortified  or  perched 
on  heights,  rendering  them  easy  of  defence,  as,  for  example,  Van  and  Toprah- 
Ealeh.  Even  such  towns  as  were  royal  residences  were  small,  and  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  cities  of  Assyria  or  Aram;  their  ground-plan  generally 
assumed   the   form   of  a   rectangular  oblong,  not  always   traced  with   equal 

Viarti)  mode  of  them,  cf.  Belos  and  Lehmahh,  Ueber  ntuerlieb  aufge/undtae  KeUintcliTi/len,  ia  the 
ZeiUchri/t  /iir  Elhnalogie,  181)2,  pp.  13G-U7;  MUtheiluag  aber  vieUere  Ergebniise  ihrer  Bludien,  ia 
the  Verhandhmgtn  der  Btrlitur  aHlhTOpoloyiiekea  GuellKkaft,  1892,  pp.  477-4S3;  and  CltcUditehe 
ForKtttingen,  in  the  same  periodioal,  18%,  pp.  309-315.  AnaeniaD  tiudition,  agreemg  with  claaaical 
tradition,  attributes  the  ooiutructjou  of  theee  canals  to  Semiramia,  Sloria  di  Mote  Coreneie,  Venice, 
1841,  pp.  51-54. 

'  Dni<ND  b;  Bondier,  from  a  photograph  by  H.  Binder,  contributed  bj  Futlier  Sclioil. 
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exaotituda  The  walls  were  bnilt  of  blocks  of  roughly  hewn  Btone,  laid  in 
regular  conrses,  but  without  an;  kind  of  mortar  or  cement;  they  were 
surmoanted  by  battlements,  and  flanked  at  interrals  by  square  towers,  at  the 
foot  of  which  were  outworks  to  protect  the  points  most  open  to  attack.  The 
entrance  was  approached  by  narrow  and  dangerous  pathways,  which  sometimes 
ran  on  ledges  across  the  precipitous  face  of  the  rock.'  The  dwelliug-housos 
were  of  very  simple  construction,  being  merely  square  cabins  of  stone  or  brick, 
devoid  of  any  external  ornament,  and  pierced  by  one  low  doorway,  bot  sometimes 
surmounted  by  an  open  colonnade  supported  by  a  row  of  small  pillars ;  a  flat 


roof  with  a  parapet  crowned  the  whole,  though  this  was  often  replaced  by  a 
gabled  top,  which  was  better  adapted  to  withstand  the  rains  and  snows  of 
winter.  The  palaces  of  the  chiefs  differed  from  the  private  houses  in  the  size 
of  their  apartments  and  the  greater  care  bestowed  upon  their  decoration. 
Their  facades  were  sometimes  adorned  with  columns,  and  ornamented  with 
bucklers  or  carved  discs  of  metal ;  slabs  of  stone  covered  with  inscriptions 
lined   the   inner   halls,  bat  we   do   not   know  whether   the   kings   added   U) 

■  Beij:i  and  LEHUASs,CAaWi»cA«  Fortehungm,  in  the  Verhandlangen  der  Berliaer  anlhropologitehttt 
OfwJIwftaA  ISSS,  PP-  601-6U. 

'  Drawn  bj  Boudier,  from  a  photograph  by  Hormuzd  RdMam;  cf.  HoantZD  Basrah,  Aithar  and  ' 
tU  Land  0/  Nimrod,  p.  376. 
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their  dedications  to  the  gods  and  the  recital  of  their  victories,  pictures  of  the 
battles  they  had  fought  and  of  the  fortresses  they  had  destroyed.  The  fumitore 
resembled  that  in  the  hoases  of  Niaeveh,  but  was  of  simpler  workmaoship,  and 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  articles  were  imported  from  Assyria  or  were  of 
AramKan  manufacture.  The  temples  seem  to  have  diSered  little  from  Uie 
palaces,  at  least  in  external  appearance.  The  masonry  was  more  regular  and 
more  skilfully  laid ;  the  outer  court  was  filled  with  brazen  lavers  and  statues ; 
the  interior  was  furnished  with  altars,  sacrificial  stones,  idols  in  human  or 
animal  shape,  and  bowls  identical  with  those  in  the  sanctaaries  on  the 
Euphrates,  but  the  nature  and  details  of  the  rites  in  which  they  were  employed 
are  unknown.'    One  supreme  deity,  Khaldis,  god  of  the  sky,  was,  as  far  as  we 

can  conjecture,  the  protector 
of  the  whole  nation,  and 
their  name  was  derived 
from  his,  as  that  of  the 
Assyrians  was  from  Assur, 
the  Cosseans  from  Kashshu, 
and  the  Eh^ti  from  Ehatu. 
This  deity  was  assisted  in 
the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse by  Teisbas,  god  of  the 
air,  and  Ardinis  the  sud- 
god.  Groups  of  secondary 
deities  were  ranged  around 
this  sovereign  triad — Auis, 


AaBTBUH  BDLDIEBS  C......^..   ^.    u»   ^^...^^^^    ..» 

iM  uBi.ftTLut  TEMPLK.'  tho  watci  J  Ayas,  the  earth ; 


Selardis,  the  moon  ;  Kharu- 
bainia,  Irmusinis,  Adarutas,  and  Arzimelas :  one  single  inscription  enumerates 
forty-six,  but  some  of  these  were  worshipped  in  special  localities  only.  It 
woald  appear  as  if  no  goddesses  were  included  in  the  native  Pantheon. 
Saris,  the  only  goddess  known  to  us  at  present,  is  probably  merely  a 
variant  of  the  lahtar  of  Nineveh  or  Arbela,  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians 
at  a  later  date.^ 

The  first  Assyrian  conquerors  looked  upon  these  northern  regions  as  an 

'  lUnatrationa  of  theae  may  be  seea  in  pU.  liO,  111  of  Jfonnmenl  da  Niniw  by  Botta;  portions 
of  them  are  reproduced  in  tlio  vignettes  on  pp.  59  ftnd  60  of  tUe  preaent  work. 

■  Drawn  by  Fanohar-Gudin,  from  Botta,  Monument  dt  Niiiice,  voL  ii.  pi.  HO.  Scribes  we 
weighinggold,  andBoldiorsdestrojing  tlieaUtuoofagod  with  tbcir  ftio. 

'  SiYcK,  Cuneiform  laKriftioat  of  Van  deciphered  and  UanilaUd,  in  tUe  X  B.  At.  8oe.,  new 
series,  vol.  liv.  pp.  412^17. 
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integral  part  of  Nalri,  and  included  them  under  that  name.*  They  knew  of  do 
single  state  in  the  district  whose  power  might  successfully  withstand  their  owd, 
but  were  merely  acquainted  with  a  group  of  hostile  provinces  whose  inter- 
necine conflicts  left  them  ever  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  foe.'  Two  kingdoms 
had,  however,  risen  to  some  importance  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century — that  of  tte  Mannai  in  the  east,  and  that  of  Urartu  in  the  centre  of 
the  country.     Frartu  comprised  the  district  of  Ararat  proper,  the  province  of 


Biaina,  and  the  entire  basin  of  the  Arzania.  Arzasbknn,  one  of  its  capitals, 
situated  probably  near  the  sources  of  this  river,  was  hidden,  and  protected 
against  attack,  by  an  extent  of  dense  forest  almost  impassable  to  a  regular 
army.  The  power  of  this  kingdom,  though  as  yet  unorganised,  had  already 
begun  to  inspire  the  neighbouring  states  with  uneasiness.  Assur-nazir-pal 
speaks  of  it  incidentally  as  lyiog  on  the  northern  frontier  of  his  empire/  but  the 
care  he  took  to  avoid  arousing  its  hostility  shows  the  respect  io  which  he  held 
it.  He  was,  indeed,  as  much  afraid  of  Urarto  as  of  Damascus,  and  though  he 
approached  quite  close  to  its  boundary  in  his  second  campaign,  he  preferred  to 
check   his  triumphant  advance  rather  than  risk  attacking  it     It  appears  to 

'  See  ScBBADEit,  EeHitu.  und  Oemhieht^.,  p,  579,  fot  the  ennmemlion  of  the  countries  included 
under  the  tenn  Nafri.  We  shall  see  further  on  how  ODe  of  the  most  powerful  kingB  of  Urartu, 
Aram#,  c&Ued  hiniBelf  King  of  NaJri  ;  ct,  infra,  p.  62. 

'  The  single  inscription  of  Tiglath-pileaer  I.  contains  a  list  of  twentj-three  kings  of  Nalri 
(innaJa,  col.  iv,  J].  71-83),  and  mentiotiB  siity  chiefs  of  the  same  country  (aid.,  II.  9G-98);  cf. 
MASFEao,  Struggle  of  Oie  Nalioni,  pp,  653,  654. 

'  Drawn  by  t'suchar-Gudin,  from  odb  of  the  bas-reliefa  on  the  bronze  gatts  of  Bolawit. 
'  lloBolilh  of  ShtUmaneter  III.,  col,  iL  II.  47-54.  Arzashku,  Arzashkun,  seems  to  be  the  Assyrian 
tortn  of  an  Drartian  name  ending  in  -ka  (SiTCE,  Tht  Cuneiform  InKripliona  of  Van,  pp.  129,  430, 
436),  formed  from  a  proper  name  Arzash.  which  recalls  the  name  Arsene,  AraiMn,  applied  by  the 
andents  to  part  of  Lake  Van  (Strabo.  SI,  siv.  §  S,  p.  529).  Ariaslikun  might  represent  the  Ardilk 
of  the  Ameoian  historiaDS,  west  of  Malssgert, 
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have  been  at  that  time  ntider  the  uadisputed  rule  of  a  certain  Shardnris,  son  of 
Lutipri,'  and  Bubsequently,  aboat  the  middle  of  Assur-nazir-pal's  reign,  to  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Arame,  nho  styled  himself  King  of  Nfuri,  and  whose 
ambition  may  haye  caused  those  revolts  vhich  forced  Aesur-nazir-pal  to  take 
up  arms  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  bis  reign.  On  this  occasion  the  Assyrians 
again  confined  themselves  to  the  chastisement  of  their  own  vassals,  and  checked 

.    .      their  advance  as  soon  as 

they  approached  Urartn.* 
Their  success  was  but 
temporary;  hardly  fand 
they  withdrawn  from  the 
neighbourbood,  when 
the  disturbances  were  re- 
newed with  even  greater 
violence,  very  probably 
at  the  instigation  of 
Aramg.  SbalmaneserllL 
found  matters  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state  both 
on  the  west  and  south 
of  Lake  Van :  some  of 
the  peoples  who  had 
been     subiect    to     his 

TBB  FBOFLE  OP  BHDOCKrA   FIOSTIKO  AOAIHST  TSE   ABSTRIAXS.'  ■* 

father  —  the  Ehubush- 
kia,  the  pastoral  tribes  of  the  Gordycean  mountains,  and  the  Aramaeans  of  the 
Euphrates* — had  transferred  their  allegiance  elsewhere.  He  immediately  took 
measures  to  recall  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  set  out  from  Calah  only 
a  few  days  after  succeeding  to  the  crown.  He  marched  at  first  in  an  easterly 
direction,  and,  crossing  the  pass  of  Simisi,  burnt  the  city  of  Aridi,  thus  proving 
that  he  was  fully  prepared  to  treat  rebels  after  the  same  fashion  as  his  father.^ 
The  lesson  had  immediate  effect.     All  the  neighbouring  tribes,  Ehargteans, 

'  The  pMition  of  Shuduru,  who  must  be  called  for  the  present  Shaiduris  I.,  has  been  indicated  bj 
Belok,  Dm  lUieh  der  Manaaer  (in  the  Yerhan^.  der  Btrlintr  anthropd.  QeidUehaft,  1991,  p.  486), 
and  by  Lebmann',  jScAut  EitdttehalUjaitie  ZttUchri/t /Sr  Aiitfriolog(e,vo\.xi.  p.  201,202). 

'  Cf.  the  atoiy  of  this  campaign,  mpra,  p.  50. 

'  Drawn  hj  Faucher-Gudtn,  from  one  of  tho  boa-reliefa  on  the  bronze  gates  of  Balnwit. 

<  Lehnumn  (ScAar  KiidiKbati,  in  the  Zeitichri/t  fur  Aiiyriologie,  pp.  201,  202)  has  with  reason 
atlribnted  this  recoil  of  the  Aasyrian  power  to  the  extcntion  of  the  kingdom  of  Urartu. 

•  A  panage  on  the  Btadt  ObeiUk,  1.  190,  atatee  that  one  oould  ■' descend  to  the  borders  of 
Kbalman  b;  tba  pass  of  Bimisi,"  which  decided  Homuel  {Oeichichta  Babglonieni  uud  Aiigrunt, 
p.  593)  to  make  this  flnt  eipedition  ascend  to  tho  table-land  of  Media  by  the  passes  near  Holwftn.  The 
Bunc  uamee  occur  in  the  country  traversed  bj  Shalmancser  as  were  noted  by  Asaur-nazir-pal  in  one 
of  bis  oampaigni,  and  consequently  it  must  be  sought  iu  thu  east  or  north-eaat,  though  I  oannot 
Qi  the  exact  poaition  on  tbe  map  of  all  tbo  localitiea  mcntiouiHJ. 
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KharmaBieaDs,  Simisieans,  the  people  of  Simira,  Sirisha,  and  nimania,  basteaed 
to  pay  him  homage  eveo  before  he  had  struck  his  camp  near  Aridi.  Harrying 
across  country  by  the  shortest  route,  which  entailed  the  making  of  roads  to  enable 
hia  chariots  and  cavalry  to  follow  him,  he  fell  upon  Khubushkia,  and  reduced  a 
hundred  towns  to  ashes,  pursuing  the  king  Eahia  into  the  depths  of  the  forest, 


and  forcing  him  to  an  unconditional  surrender.  Ascending  thence  to  Shugunia, 
a  dependency  of  Arame's,  he  laid  the  principality  waste,  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
resistance  made  on  their  mountain  slopes  by  the  inhabitants;  then  proceeding 
to  Lake  Van,  he  performed  the  ceremonial  rites  incumbent  on  an  Assyrian  king 
whenever  he  stood  for  the  first  time  on  the  shores  of  a  new  sea.  He  washed  his 
weapons  in  the  waters,  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  casting  some  portions 
of  the  victim  into  the  lake,  and  before  leaving  carved  his  own  image  on  the 
surface  of  a  commanding  rock.  On  his  hometrard  march  he  received  tribute 
from  Gilz&n.'  This  expedition  was  but  the  prelude  of  further  snccesses.  After 
a  few  weeks'  repose  at  Nineveh,  he  again  set  out  to  make  bis  authority  felt  in 
the  western  portions  of  his  dominions.  Akhuni,  chief  of  Bit-Adioi,  whose 
position  was  the  first  to  be  menaced,  had  formed  a  league  with  the  chiefs  of 
aU  the  cities  which  had  formerly  bowed  before  Assur-naztr-pal's  victorious 
arms,  Gurgnm,    Samalla,  Ktd,   the    Patina,    Carchemish,    and    the    Khati. 

'  Drawn  by  Faucher-Gudin,  from  one  of  Ihe  bas-reliora  on  the  bronio  galea  of  BftlawlL 
■  The  summiLry  of  this  Srst  campaign  atoaaAojithG  BlaekUbrliiKW.  22-26;  the  detailed  accoant 
on  the  JfonirfiiA,coL  i,  1L  14-29.     Cf  Peiaer,  Die  Monolith-InichH/t,  in  Schradeb,  Eeiliat.  Bibtiotiitk, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  192-157,  and  AuiAm  and  Bcheil,  Lei  Inter,  de  Si^mantuar  II,  pp.  8-13. 
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Shalmaneser  seized  Lalati  •  and  Barmamna,  two  of  Akhnni's  towna,  drove  him 
across  the  Euphrates,  and,  following  close  on  his  heeU,  collected  as  he  passed 
the  tribute  of  Gnrgum,  and  fell  upon  Samalla.  Under  the  wslla  of  Lotibu  '  he 
OTerthrew  the  combined  forces  of  Adini,  Samalla,  and  the  Patinfi,  and  raised 
a  trophy  to  commemorate  his  victory  at  the  sonrces  of  the  Saluara ;  ■  then 
turning  sharply  to  the  south,  he  crossed  the  Orontes  in  pursuit  of  ShapalnlmS, 
King  of  the  Fatiua.  Kot  far  from  Alizir  he  enconntered  a  fresh  army  raised  by 
Akhnni  and  the  King  of  Samalla,  with  contingents  &om  Carchemish,  KxA, 
Cilicia,  and  lasbnhi :  *  having  routed  it,  he  hnrnt  the  fortresses  of  ShapalulmS, 
and  after  occupying  himself  by  catting  down  cedars  and  cypress  trees  on  the 
Amanos  in  the  province  of  Atalur,  he  left  a  triumphal  stele  engraved 
on  the  mountain-side.  Kext  turning  eastwards,  he  received  the  homage 
offered  with  alacrity  by  the  towna  of  Taia,"  Khazazu,  Knlia,  and  Butamn, 
and,  with  a  final  tribute  from  Agusi,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Nineveh.' 
The  motley  train  which  accompanied  him  showed  by  its  variety  the  immense 
extent  of  country  he  had  traversed  during  this  first  campaign.  Among 
the  prisoners  were  representatives  of  widely  differing  races; — Eh&ti  with 
long  robes  and  cumbrous  head-dresses,  following  naked  mountaineers  from 
Shugunia,  who  marched  with  yokes  on  their  necks,  and  wore  those  close-fitting 
helmets  with  short  crests  which  have  such  a  strangely  modem  look  on  the 
Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  The  actual  results  of  the  campaign  were,  perhaps,  hardly 
commensurate  with  the  energy  expended.  This  expedition  from  east  to  west 
had  certainly  infiicted  considerable  losses  on  the  rebels  against  whom  it  had 
been  directed ;  it  bad  cost  them  dearly  in  men  and  cattle,  and  booty  of  all 
kinds,  and  had  extorted  from  them  a  considerable  amount  of  tribute,  but 
they  remained,  notwithstanding,  still  unsubdued.  As  soon  as  the  Assyrian 
troops  had  quitted  their  neigh bonrhood,  tbey  flattered  themselves  they  were 

'  Lalati  ii  probaU;  the  Lulati  of  the  Gg;ptiuiB  <Ztit  of  ThuiaMi  III.,  No,  112)  u  reoognised 
bf  TOHKIMS.  NoU»  on  the  Geography  of  N,  Si/ria,  in  the  Babylonian  aid  Oriental  Bteord,  toI.  iii. 
p.  42.    The  EDodeni  aite  ia  not  known,  nor  is  that  of  Snnnarana, 

'  The  name  ma;  also  lie  read  Tibtibu,  Dibdibn ;  oa  the  lermtnation  -ib  of  certain  proper  naaei 
in  this  district,  cf.  BaCBAV,  Inithrift  dei  Kdnigi  Fanammi,  in  Ldschah,  Autgrabungen  in  SendidUHi, 
vol.  i.  p.  9.  Perhaps  Tibtibu,  Dibdibn,  may  Dorrespoiid  with  the  modern  viLlage  of  Domdomn, 
IhiDidum  Huyuk. 

*  The  Karaso,  ai  waa  stated  in  Majpsbo,  StrvggU  of  the  Natton$,  p.  7,  not«  3. 

*  The  country  of  lashnki  ia  repreaanted  by  Ishbak,  a  eon  of  Abraham  and  Eetarah,  mentioned 
in  Oenesii  (sxt.  2)  in  connection  with  Shuah  (Fa.  Dkutzscb,  Aitj/riologudte  Noliten  lum  AtUn 
Tetlameni,  in  tbe  ZeiUchrifl/Sr  KeO/onchung.  vol.  ii.  p.  92). 

*  Taia  may  be  Kefer-Daya  on  Bey'a  map,  a  place  situated  some  way  south  of  Azaz  and 
Tennib ;  Tomkins  (_NoUi  on  the  Oeogr.  o/N.  Syria,  in  the  .Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record,  vol.  iii.  p.  6) 
prefers  the  Kefr-Tai  of  Bachaa  (Beiie  in  Byrien  m\d  MeiopUamien,  p.  459)  to  tbe  weet  of  Aleppo. 

*  Black  OMiik,  11.  26-31,  and  afonoliCt,  ool.  i.  II.  2»<51,  col.  ii  11. 1-13;  cf.  Peiser,  DU  JUbnoIflA- 
Intekii/t,  in  ScHRAOER,  KeiiinB.  Bibtiofhek,  lol.  i.  pp.  156-161,  and  Ahiaud  and  Scseil,  Ltt  Inter,  de 
Salmanatar  II.,  pp.  12-19. 
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safe  Jrom  further  attack.  No  doabt  the^  tbonght  that  a  show  of  submissioii 
would  satisfy  the  new  iuvader,  as  it  had  satisfied  his  father ;  but  Shalmaneser 
was  not  disposed  to  rest  content  with  this  nominal  dependence.  He  intended 
to  exercise  effective  control  over  all  the  states  won  by  his  sword,  and  the  proof 
of  their  subjection  was  to  be  the  regular  payment  of  tribute  and  fulfilment  of 
Cither  obligations  to  their  suzerain.  Year  by  year  he  unfailingly  eoforced  his 
rights,  till  the  subject  states  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  their  master  and 
resign  themselres  to  servitude. 

The  narrative  of  his  reiterated  efforta  is  a  monotoDoos  one.  The  king 
advanced  against  Adini  in  the  spring  of  859  B.O.,  defeated  Akhuni  near 
Tul-barsip,  transported  his  victorious  regiments  across  the  Eapbrates  on  rafts 
of  skins,  seized  Snmnu,  Faripa,  and  Dabigu,^  besides  six  fortresses  and  two 
hundred  villages,  and  then  advanced  into  the  territory  of  Carchemisb,  which 
he  proceeded  t«  treat  with  such  severity  that  the  other  Hittite  chiefe  hastened 
to  avert  a  similar  fate  by  tendering  their  submission.  The  very  enumeration 
of  their  offerings  proves  not  only  their  wealth,  but  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  advancing  Assyrian  host:  ShapalulmS  of  the  Fatini,  for  instance,  yielded 
up  three  taleuts  of  gold,  a  handred  talents  of  silver,  three  hundred  talents  of 
copper,  and  three  hundred  of  iron,  and  paid  in  addition  to  this  an  annual 
tribute  of  one  talent  of  silver,  two  talents  of  purple,  and  two  hundred  great 
beams  of  cedar-wood.  Samalla,  Agusi,  and  Kummukh  were  each  laid  under 
tribote  in  proportion  to  their  resources,  bnt  their  surrender  did  not  necessarily 
lead  to  that  of  Adioi.^  Akhuni  realised  that,  situated  as  he  was  on  the  very 
borders  of  Assyrian  territory,  there  was  no  longer  a  chance  of  his  preserving  his 
semi-independence,  as  was  the  case  with  his  kinsfolk  beyond  the  Euphrates ; 
proximity  to  the  capital  would  involve  a  stricter  servitude,  which  would  soon 
reduce  him  from  the  condition  of  a  vassal  to  that  of  a  subject,  and  make  him 
merely  a  governor  where  he  had  hitherto  reigned  as  king.  Abandoned  by 
the  Eh&ti,  he  sought  allies  further  north,  and  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
tribes  of  Nairi  and  Urartu.  When,  in  858  b.c.,  Shalmaneser  III.  forced  an 
entrance  into  Tul-barsip,  and  drove  back  what  was  left  of  the  garrison  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  sudden  movement  of  AramS  obliged  him  to  let 

'  Vx.  Leuormant  (Lu  Origintt  tU  VBittoire,  vol.  Hi.  p.  328)  ideDtifled  the  Auyriui  Paripa  with 
the  Fuina  oF  the  Egyptuuu  <£ut  of  TkMtmStU  JIL,  No.  247) ;  the  rite  at  the  miMlem  El-Faii, 
proposed  for  both  by  Tomkioa  (Nota  on  lite  Geography  of  N.  Sgria,  in  the  SabgL  and  Ortoii.  Beeord, 
vol-  iii.  p.  12),  is  too  riu  to  the  south.  SbalmuieBer  orossed  the  Euphrates  near  Tol-barup,  whiob 
vronld  lead  him  Into  the  eouDtry  betveea  Birajik,  Bom-ktileh,  and  Aintab,  and  it  ia  ia  that  district 
that  we  mnet  look  tor  the  towns  subjeot  to  Akhuai.  Dsbign,  I  ooaaider,  oorrespondt  (o  Dehb«k 
ou  Bey's  nap,  a  little  to  the  north-eaat  of  Aintab  (cf.  lupra,  p.  31,  note  1) ;  this  sites  of  Faripa 
and  Suroiiu  are  unknowii. 

>  Obeluk,U.S2-35,&ad  Monolith, oo\.ilU.\3-S0;  i^. 'Peibb^ DU Monelith-Intchrift.  ia  SoasADtta, 
Keili'U.  Sibiiathak,  vol.  i.  pp.  160-163,  aad  AiiuuD  and  Sobul,  £m  Itueriptiont  de  Salmanatar  11^ 
pp.  18-29. 
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the  prey  escape  from  his  grasp.  Itapidl^  fortifyiog  Tul-barsip,  Nappigi, 
Aligu,  Pitm,  and  Mntklou,  aod  garrisoDing  them  with  loj'al  troops  to  com- 
mand the  fords  of  the  river,  as  his  ancestor  Shalmaneser  I.  had  doDe  six 
centuries  before,'  he  then  re-entered  Nairi  by  way  of  Bit-Zamani,  devastated 
Inziti  with  fire  and  sword,  forced  a  road  through  to  the  banks  of  the  Arzania, 
pillaged  Snkhmi  and  Bayaini,  and  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Arzashkuu. 
Arame  withdrew  to  Mount  Adduri  and  awaited  his  attack  in  an  almost 
impr^nable  position ;  he  was  nevertheless  defeated :  3400  of  his  soldiers  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle;  bis  camp,  his  treasures,  his  chariots,  and  all  his  baggage 


□   SHALUlMBgEB.' 

passed  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  he  himself  barely  escaped  with 
his  life.  Shalmaneset  ravaged  the  country  "  as  a  savage  bull  ravages  and 
tramples  under  his  feet  the  fertile  fields ; "  he  burnt  the  villages  and  the 
crops,  destroyed  Arzashkun,  and  raised  before  its  gates  a  pyramid  of  human 
beads,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  prisoners  impaled  on  stakes.  He  climbed 
the  mountain  chain  of  Iritia,  and  laid  waste  Aramali  and  Zanziuna  at  hie 
leisure,  and  descending  for  the  second  time  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Van, 
renewed  the  rites  hd  had  performed  there  in  the  first  year  of  bis  reign,  and 
engraved  on  a  neighbouring  rock  an  inscription  recording  his  deeds  of  prowess. 

'  Cr.  MA8PSB0,  BlraggU  of  the  NoUom,  pp.  657,  G65.  Pitm,  the  Petbor  of  the  Bible  (Natab.  xiiL 
5),  is  Bituat«d  near  the  confluence  of  the  SaJ  ui  aad  the  Buphrates  {Monolith  of  ShalmaneieT,  col,  iu 
L  36),  Bomewhere  near  the  eQcampmont  called  Osbe'ri;^  by  Sacbuu  (Seiie  in  6'yrim,  pp.  156-153). 
Uatklna  wai  on  tbe  other  bank,  perhapu  at  Khaibet-Beddat,  Doatl;  opposite  Pitru.  Nappigi  wai 
on  the  left  banh  of  the  Eupliratea,  which  eioludes  ita  identiflcation  with  Mahog-Hierapolis,  aa 
propoeed  by  Hommel  {Getch.  Babyl.  und  Auyr.,  p.  007)  ;  Nabigalh,  mentioned  by  Tomkina  (liotet 
m  the  Qeographg  of  N.  Syria,  in  the  Babyt.  and  Orient.  Record,  vol.  iii.  p.  42),  la  too  for  east. 
?fappigi  aad  Aligu  must  both  be  sought  in  the  district  between  tltc  Euphiatea  and  tue  town  of  Saruj. 

'  DrawQ  b;  Fauobei-QadiD,  from  one  of  the  bas-reliefa  on  tlie  Bhiok  Obelisk ;  cf.  Lavibd,  Jfon. 
q/  Nineteh,  toL  i.  pi,  54. 
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He  made  his  way  back  to  Gilz&D,  where  its  ting,  Sliua,  brought  him  a  war- 
borse  fully  caparisoned,  as  a  token  of  bomage.  Shalmaneser  graciously 
deigned  to  receire  it,  and  further  exacted  from  the  king  the  accustomed 
contributions  of  chariot-horses,  sheep,  and  wine,  together  with  seven  drome- 
daries, whose  strange  forms  amused  the  gaping  crowds  of  Nineveh.  After 
quitting  Gilzan,  Shalmaneser  encountered  the  people  of  Khubusbkia,  who 
ventured  to  bar  his  way ;  but  its  king,  Kakia,  lost  his  city  of  Shilaia,  and  three 
thousand  soldiers,  besides  bulls,  horses,  and  sheep  innumerable.  Having 
enforced  submission  in  Khubusbkia,  Shalmaneser  at  length  returned  to  Assur 


DBOHBSABm  r 


through  the  defiles  of  Kirruri,  and  came  to  Calah  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest 
after  the  fatigues  of  his  campaign.*  But  Akhuni  had  not  yet  lost  heart. 
Though  driven  back  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  he  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  diversion  created  by  Arame  in  his  favour,  to  assume  a  strong 
position  among  the  hills  of  Shitamrat  with  the  river  in  his  rear*  Shalmaneser 
attacked  his  lines  in  front,  and  broke  through  them  after  three  days'  pre- 
liminary skirmishing ;  then  finding  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  battle  array  before 
their  last  stronghold,  the  king  charged  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  drove 
them  back  and  forced  them  to  surrender.  Akhuni's  life  was  spared,  but  he 
was  sent  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  colonise  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Assur,  and  Adini  became  henceforth  an  integral  part  of 
Assyria.  The  war  on  the  western  frontier  was  hardly  brought  to  a  close  when 
another  broke  out  in  the  opposite  direction.    The  king  rapidly  crossed  the  pass 

'  Drawn  Ly  Fauohei-Qudin,  from  one  of  the  biB-rpliefa  on  the  brouM  gates  of  Balaw&t. 

'  06eii«ft,  11.  35-4i;  luKription  of  Balairal,  col.  ii.  11.  5,  6,  col.  Hi.  11.  1-3;  SlonolWi,  col.  ii. 
11.  30-66 :  of.  Peibkb,  Die  MomUlh-Intchrift,  in  Scuhadeh,  Keilint.  SiWothek,  vol.  i.  |ip.  162-1G9,  and 
AwACD  and  Schbil,  Lei  later,  de  Salmaiiaiar  II.,  pp.  22-31. 

'  The  position  of  Sliitamiat  may  onavet  to  the  cuios  of  the  fortreBe  of  Bum-kaleh,  which  protected 
a  fold  of  the  Euphrates  !□  Byzantine  timea. 
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of  Bunagisbia  and  fell  npon  Mazamua :  the  Datives,  disconcerted  by  bis 
impetuous  onslanght,  nevertheless  hoped  to  escape  by  putting  out  in  their 
boats  on  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Ummiab.  Shalmaneser,  however,  con- 
stmcted  rafts  of  inflated  skiDs,  on  which  his  men  ventured  in  pursuit  right 
out  into  the  open.  The  natives  were  overpowered ;  the  king  "  dyed  the  sea 
with  their  blood  as  if  it  had  been  wool,"  and  did  not  withdraw  until  he  had 
forced  them  to  appeal  for  mercy.' 

In  five  years  Shalmaneser  bad  destroyed  Adini,  laid  low  Urartu,  and  con- 
firmed the  tributary  states  of  Syria  in  their  allegiance;  but  Damascus  and 


Babylon  were  as  yet  untouched,  and  the  moment  was  at  hand  when  be  would 
have  to  choose  between  an  arduous  conflict  with  them,  or  such  a  repression  of 
the  warlike  zeal  of  bis  opening  years,  that,  like  his  father  Assur-nazir-pal,  he 
would  have  to  repose  on  bis  laurels.  Shalmaneser  was  too  deeply  imbued 
with  the  desire  for  conquest  to  choose  a  peaceful  policy :  he  decided  at  once  to 
assume  the  offensive  against  Damascus,  being  probably  inHuenced  by  the  news 
of  Abab's  successes,'  and  deemiog  that  if  the  King  of  Israel  had  gained  the 
ascendency  unaided,  Assur,  fully  confident  of  its  own  superiority,  need  have  no 
fear  as  to  the  result  of  a  conflict.  The  forces,  however,  at  the  disposal  of  Ben- 
hadad  II.  (Adadidri)  were  sufGcient  to  cause  the  Assyrians  some  uneasiness. 
Th©  Kiug  of  Damascus  was  not  only  lord  of  Ccele-Syria  and  the  Hauran,  but 
he  exercised  a  suzerainty  more  or  less  defined  over  Hamath,  Israel,  Ammon, 

'  ObelUk,  11.  45-52 ;  lB«mp(ton  o/  Balawdi,  col.  iii.  IL  3-6 :  and  aTonoiitft,  ool.  ii.  11.  06-78 :  of. 
Feiseb,  Die  MonoUth-Ituchrift,  in  Scheaceb,  Keilint.  BibUotbeh,  vol.  i.  pp.  I68-1TI,  and  AuiACD 
and  SoBEtL,  Lei  Inter,  fie  Salmanaiar  IT.,  pp.  30,  31. 

'  Diann  bj  Faucher-Gudtn,  from  cue  of  the  baB-reliefa  on  the  Block  Obeliak ;  cf.  Latahd,  The 
Motmmtrtli  of  Ninetxb,  vol,  i.  pi.  5G. 

'  For  the  ware  orAhttb  with  Beo-hadad  (Adadidri),  of.  MA8PEBO,SJru(igieo/(ieJf(((t'on»,p,  785,  eteeq. 
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the  Arabian  and  Idumean  tribes,  Arrsd  and  the  principalities  of  Kortbern 
Phoenicia,  Usaoata,  Shiana,  and  Irkanata ;'  in  all,  twelre  peoples  or  twelve  kings 
otmed  his  sway,  and  their  forces,  if  anited  to  his,  would  pioride  at  need  an 
army  of  nearly  100,000  men :  a  few  years  might  see  these  varioos  elements 
merged  in  a  united  empire,  capable  of  withstanding  the  onset  of  any  foreign 
foa*  Shalmaneser  set  out  &om  Ki&eveli  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month  lyy&r, 
854  B.a.,  and  chastised  on  his  way  the  Arameeans  of  the  Batikb,  whose  sheikh 
Giammn  bad  shown  some  inclination  to  assert  his  independence.  He  crossed 
tlie  Euphrates  at  Tul-barsip,  and  held  a  species  of  durbar  at  Pitru  for  his 
Syrian  subjects:  Sangar  of  Oarchemish,  Kundasbpi  of  Kummnkh,  Arame 
of  Agusi,  Lalli  of  Melitene,  Ebaiani  of  Samalla,  Garparada  who  bad  succeeded 
SbapalulmS  among  the  PatinS,  and  a  second  Garparuda  of  Gargum,^  rallied 
around  him  with  their  presents  of  welcome,  and  probably  also  with  tbeir  troops. 
This  ceremony  concluded,  he  hastened  to  Ehalm&n  and  reduced  it  to  sub- 
mission, then  plunged  into  the  hill-country  between  Khalm&n  and  the  Orontes, 
and  swept  oyer  the  whole  territory  of  Hamatb.  A  few  easy  victories  at  the  outset 
enabled  him  to  exact  ransom  from,  or  burn  to  the  ground,  the  cities  of  Adinnu, 
MashgSi,  Argan&,and  Qarqar,  but  just  beyond  Qarqar  he  encountered  the  adrance- 
gnard  of  the  Syrian  army,*    Ben-hadad  had  called  together,  to  gire  him  a  fitting 

'  Irbtnktk,  the  E^Tptian  Arqanatu  (Uax  M6llbb,  Atiea  mid  Etimpa,  p.  216),  perhapa  the  Irqata 
of  the  Tel-el-Amama  tablela  (Wikoklbb,  Die  Tftonfo/eln  von  Tiil-eJ-Amanta,  pp.  170-173),  is  tbe 
Arka  of  PbtBiiiaia.  Tha  other  oonntriei  enameratod  are  likewiie  sitnated  in  tb«  same  locality. 
Siiianu  (for  a  long  time  read  as  ShiiannX  the  8m  of  the  Bible  (Oat.  x.  17),  ia  mentioned  bj 
Tiglath-pileaer  IIL  nnder  the  name  Siann  (cf  HuFaBO,  SlmggU  o)  Me  Nation;  p.  172,  note  S). 
Ushanat  is  called  Uzna  bj  Tiglath-pileseT,  aad  Delitzach  thought  it  representod  the  modem  Kalaat- 
el'Eoan  (Wo  lag  dai  Paradieil  p.  282).  With  Aivad  it  fomu  the  anoient  Zahi  of  the  Egjrptians, 
whioh  was  then  aobjeot  to  Damaaoiu. 

■  The  suzeraintj  of  Ben-hadad  over  these  twelve  peoples  is  proved  b;  the  waf  In  which  they  are 
enumerated  in  the  Assyrian  documents :  his  oame  always  atanda  at  the  bead  of  the  list  (_Obeli*k, 
11.  59-61,  88, 89,  BuU  No.  1,  in  Latibd,  Inntripliont,  pi.  11,  11.  16,  17,  32,  33,  37,  38,  15,  46,  and 
Monolith,  col.  iL  II.  90-9S.)  The  nianoer  in  which  the  AsByrian  scribes  introduce  the  names  of  these 
kings,  mentionlug  Bometimos  one,  sometimee  two  among  them,  without  subtracting  them  from  the  total 
number  12,  has  been  severely  criticised,  and  Schroder  excused  it  by  saying  that  12  is  here  used  aa  a 
round  number  somewhat  vaguely  {Eeilimchri/ten  und  Oaehu!ht4/ortehuHg,  p.  16).  The  detailed  list  on 
the  SSonoliih,  II.  90-95,  oontains  only  11  kings.  When  the  tcribe  speaks  of  Ben-bad  ad,  Irkhulini  and 
the  12  kings  of  Syria,!  think  be  intends  to  include  the  two  he  bus  named  in  the  tnelve.  The  proof  of 
the  oorrectneas  of  this  view  is  furnished  by  the  varioos  renderings  of  the  (amu  story  :  thus,  where  the 
Obelitk,  11.  91,  S2.  speaks  of  12  kings,  without  naming  any  individually,  the  Bull  No.  1,  II.  15, 4(1, 
mentions  Ben-badad  (Adadldri),  Irkhulini,  with  12  kings;  and  where  tho  Obelitk,  II.  59-61,  given 
Adadidrj,  Irkhulini,  "  with  the  kiaga  of  the  Khati,"  the  Bull  No.  1  mentions  Adadidri,  ItkhuUnl, "  with 
12  kings  of  the  sea-coast,"  and  the  MonolUh,  li.  90-95,  cnnmeratea  11  kings.  Has  one  of  the  twelve 
been  forgotten?  It  is  quite  certain  that,  in  the  phraaeolog;  of  Shalmaneser,  Ben-hadad,  Irkhulini, 
(ritt  12  kings  really  ugaifiesBeD-hadad,  Irkhulini,  and  aUiert;  in  ntl,  12  klogs  of  Syria  and  Pbceuioia. 

■  WinckIer((?«seA.£ab,un<i.JM.,p.l93)cocsldersthattheKarpamdaorKalparudaofGurgumi8the 
same  as  the  Earparndaof  tbePatinA  :  the  Patinlland  Gurgum  would  in  this  case  ba  two  provinces  of  a 
single  kingdom,  and  the  Assyrian  scribes  must  have  had  two  lists  before  them  in  drawing  up  this  por- 
tion of  the  Annals,  ona  calling  Karpnruda  King  of  tho  Patloft,  the  other  entitlingbim  King  oFGurgum. 

*  The  position  of  these  towns  is  imcertuin ;  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign  only  proves  that 
they  moat  lie  on  the  main  route  from  Aleppo  to  Kolaat-Sejar,  by  Batft  or  by  Maaret-en-K6mftn  and 
Ealaat-el-Und!q.  It  is  agreed  Uiat  Qarqar  muat  be  songbt  not  far  from  Hamatb,  whatever  the  exact 
site  may  be.    An  examination  of  the  map  shows  us  that  Qorqnr  corresponds  to  the  present  Kalaat-el- 
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reception,  the  whole  of  the  forces  at  his  disposal :  1200  chariots,  1200  horse,  20.000 
foot-Boldiers  from  Damascas  alone ;  700  chariots,  700  horse  and  10,000  foot 
from  Hamath ;  2000  chariots  and  10,000  foot  belonging  to  Ahah,  500  soldiers 
from  Eal,  1000  mouDtaineers  from  the  Taums,*  10  chariots  and  10,000  foot 
horn  Irkanata,  200  from  Arvad,  200  from  TJaaData,  30  chariots  and  10,000 
foot  from  Shiann,  1000  camels  from  Giadibu  the  Arab,  and  1000  Ammonites. 


Id  OF  TKI   PATlHi,' 

The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  and  the  issue  uncertain ;  Shalmaneser  drove 
back  one  wing  of  the  confederate  army  to  the  Orontes,  and  forcing  the  other  wing 
and  the  centre  to  retire  from  Qarqar  to  Kirzau,  claimed  the  victory,  though  the 
losses  on  both  sides  were  equally  great.*  It  would  seem  as  if  the  battle  were  in- 
decisive— the  Assyrians,  at  any  rate,  gained  nothing  by  it;  they  beat  a  retreat 
immediately  after  their  pretended  victory,  and  returned  to  their  own  land  without 
prisoners  and  almost  without  booty.*  On  the  wlide,  this  first  conflict  had  not 
been  anfavourable  to  Damascus :  it  had  demonstrated  the  power  of  thatstate  in 
the  eyes  of  the  most  incredulous,  and  proved  how  easy  resistance  would  be,  if  only 

Hndlq,  the  ancient  Apamna  o(  Lebanon ;  the  confederate  arm;  would  command  the  foid  which  led 
to  the  plain  of  Hamath  b;  Kaloat-Sejar. 

'  For  Kn!,  or.  Maspebo,  Slruggle  of  the  Natiom,  p.  590,  note  3.  The  people  of  the  Muwi  next 
cDomerated  haye  long  been  conaidered  aa  Egyptiana ;  the  juita[>osition  of  their  name  with  that  of 
Knl  ahowi  thitt  it  refers  hers  to  the  Mazri  of  the  TauruH;  the  use  of  the  name  is  discussed  in 
Maspebo,  BtTuggU  of  the  Nationt,  p.  t!08,  note  3,  and  p.  655  (Tielb,  BubyloaUch-AityTitthe  QetdiichU, 
p.  201,  note  1  ;  Hommbi,,  Qetch.  Bab.  unrf  -4m.,  p.  609  ;  Wincsleb,  Alttataiatnl.  Forich.,  p.  172). 

'  DnwD  by  Fancher-Qndin,  from  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  tlie  Black  Obeliek ;  cf  Lataed,  3&n. 
ofIiintwli,yol.i.pl.5S. 

'  The  number  of  the  slain  varies  in  different  accounts  of  the  battle :  the  Obtliek,  11.  C5,  (16,  gives 
20,500 ;  the  fluH  No.  1, 1.  18, 25,000 ;  Ihe  Monoliih,  11.  97,  98,  only  14,000.  On  these  divergencies,  cf . 
ScxtBADBB,  KeHint.  und  GesekichUforifAimg,  p.  47. 

'  ObdUk,  II.  M-66;  Monoiifft,  col.  ii.  II.  78-102;  Bull  No.  1,11.  12-10:  cf.  Pbiheb,  IWe  MbnoIiIA- 
Intdt.,  in  Bcbbadeb,  Keilint.  bibliofhek,  vol.  L  pp.  170-175,  and  Amiaitd  and  ScataL,  Lei  Ineer.  de 
SodBanmar  IL,  pp.  36-18.  The  detailed  history  on  the  JtfoncJid  ends  in  a  very  abrupt  manner 
just  after  the  battle  of  Qarqar, 
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the  various  princes  of  Syria  woald  lay  aside  tlieir  di£fereDces  and  all  unite 
under  the  command  of  a  single  cbief.  The  effect  of  tbe  battle  in  Kortbern 
Syria  and  among  tbe  recently  annexed  AramceaD  tribes  was  very  great; 
they  began  to  donbt  the  omnipotence  of  Assyria,  and  their  loyalty  was  shaken. 
Sangar  of  Carcbemish  and  the  Ehati  refused  to  pay  tbeir  tribute,  and  the 
Emirs  of  TuUAbni  and  Mount  Eaahiari  broke  out  into  open  revolt.  Shalmaneser 
spent  a  whole  year  in  suppressing  the  insurrection ;  ^  complications,  moreover, 
arose  at  Babylon  which  obliged  him  to  concentrate  his  attention  and  energy 
on  Cbaldiean  affairs.  Nabu-baliddin  bad  always  maintained  peaceful  and 
friendly  relations  with  Assyria,  but  be  had  been  overthrown,  or  perhaps 
assassinated,  and  his  son  Mardnk-n^in-sbumu  had  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,^  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  section  of  his  subjects.  Another  son  of 
Nabn-baliddin,  Marduk-belua&te,  claimed  the  sovereign  power,  and  soon  won 
over  so  much  of  the  country  that  Marduk-n&din-sbumu  bad  fears  for  the  safety 
of  Babylon  itself.  He  then;  probably  remembered  the  pretensions  to  Eardu- 
niasb,^  which  his  Assyrian  neighbours  had  for  a  long  time  maintained,  and 
applied  to  Shalmaneser  to  support  bis  tottering  fortunes.  Tbe  Assyrian 
monarch  must  have  been  disposed  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  a  request  which 
allowed  him  to  intervene  as  suzerain  in  the  quarrels  of  the  rival  kingdom :  he 
mobilised  his  forces,  offered  sacrifices  in  honour  of  Bamman  at  Zabfln,  and 
crossed  the  frontier  in  853  b.o.' 

The  war  dragged  on  during  the  next  two  years.  The  scene  of  hostilities 
was  at  tbe  outset  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Tigris,  which  for  ten  centuries  had 
served  as  the  battle-field  for  tbe  warriors  of  both  countries.  Shalmaneser,  who 
had  invested  Me-Turnat  at  tbe  fords  of  the  Lower  IHyalah,  at  length  captured 
that  fortress,  and  after  having  thus  isolated  the  rebels  of  Babylonia  proper, 
turned  his  steps  towards  G-ananate.^  Harduk-belusatS,  "a  vacillating  king, 
incapable  of  directing  bis  own  affairs,"*  came  out  to  meet  him,  but  although 
repulsed  and  driven  within  the  town,  he  defended  his  position  with  each 
spirit  that  Shalmaneser  was  at  length  obliged  to  draw  off  his  troops  after 
having  cut  down  all  tbe  young  corn,  felled  tbe  fruit  trees,  disorganised  tbe 
whole  system  of  irrigation, — in  short,  after  having  effected  all  the  damage 

'  OMi$k,  IL  67-72,  aod  Bail  No.  1,  20-23 ;  of.  Ahiaud  and  Scbsil,  Lei  Znwr.  de  SalmanataT  II., 
U.  42, 43. 

'  i^ncAronoM  Bithry,  eol-  iii.  11.  22-27;  cf.  Pkibes  and  Winceleb,  Die  logenannte  Sgnehroni- 
etiielia  Oetehiehte,  in  Schbavek,  Dm  KHlin.  BiUiothek,  vol.  i.  pp.  200,  201. 

■  Cf.  «upra,  pp.  U,  12. 

<  Intcripliim  of  Balaieal,  col.  iv.  II.  1-3 ;  of.  AuiAUD  and  Sobeil,  Lei  Iiaer.  de  Sahuanaiar  II., 
pp.46,  47.    The toira of  Zibin  ii  Bitaatedon  the  Leaser Zab,bQt  it  is  impuiieibla  to  fli  the  eiaot  site. 

'  MS-Tumat,  AU-Turni,  "  Ihe  irater  of  the  Tuntat,"  stood  upon  tbe  Dtyalah,  probably  near  tbe 
iite  of  Baknba,  irhere  the  moat  frequented  route  ciosks  the  river;  perhaps  we  oiayideutifjilwiththe 
Artemitaof clasaicAl  authors  (Isidoium  op  Ciiara<c,  in  the  GeograjAi  Grxct  Jtfinore*,ed.  Mci.i.eb-Dii>ot, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  249, 250).  Gauanatg  must  be  souglit  lilgher  up  uear  the  mouDtaiDs.as  Ihe  context  points  out ; 
I  am  iDclioed  to  place  it  near  the  site  of  Khaneklu,  whose  gardens  are  still  oelebreted,  and  the  Btra- 
tegio  importauce  of  which  is  considerable  (^'ital  Coinet,  La  Turquie  d'Aiie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  126,  127), 
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tie  could.  He  returned  Id  the  following  spring  by  the  most  direct  route; 
Lakbirn  feH  into  his  haada,'  bat  Marduk-belusate,  having  no  heart  to  contend 
with  him  for  the  possession  of  a  district  ravaged  by  the  straggle  of  the 
preceding  BummeT,  fell  back  on  the  mountains  of  Yaeubi  and  concentrated 
his  forces  round  Arman.^  Sbalmaneser,  having  first  wreaked  hie  vengeance 
upon  G-ananate,  attacked  bis  adversary  io  his  Belf-chosen  position;  Arman 
fell  after  a  desperate  defence,  and  Marduk-belusltS  either  perished  or  dis- 
appeared in  a  last  attempt  at  retaliation.  Marduk-nadin-shumu,  although  rid 
of  his  rival,  was  not  yet  master  of  the  entire  kingdom.  The  Aramfeans  of  the 
Marshes,  or,  as  they  called  themselves,  the  Ealda,  had  refused  him  their 
allegiance,  and  were  ravaging  the  regions  of  the  Lower  Euphrates  by  their 
repeated  incnrsiona.'  They  constituted  not  so  much  a  compact  state,  as  a  con- 
federation of  little  states,  alternately  involved  in  petty  internecine  quarrels,  or 
temporarily  reconciled  under  the  precarious  authority  of  a  sole  monarch.  Each 
separate  state  bore  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  family — real  or  mythical — from 
whom  all  its  members  prided  themselves  on  being  descended, — Btt-Dakknri, 
Bit-Adini,  Blt-Amukkani,  Bit-Shalani,  Blt-Shalli,  and  finally  Blt-Yakln, 
which  in  the  end  asserted  its  predominance  over  all  the  rest.*  In  demanding 
Shalmaneser's  help,  Marduk-nadin-shumu  had  virtually  thrown  on  him  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  these  turbulent  subjects  to  order,  and  the  Assyrian 
monarch  accepted  the  duties  of  his  new  position  without  demur.  He  marched  to 
Babylon,  entered  the  city  and  went  direct  to  the  temple  of  E-shaggil :  the  people 
beheld  him  approach  with  reverence  their  deities  Bel  and  Belit,  and  visit  all  the 
sonctnaries  of  the  local  gods,  to  whom  he  made  endless  propitiatory  libations 
and  pure  offerings.  He  had  worshipped  Ninip  in  Kuta ;  he  was  careful  not  to 
forget  Nabo  of  Borsippa,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  officiated  in  the  temple  of 
Ezida,and  consulted  its  ancient  oracle,  offering  upon  its  altars  the  flesh  of  splendid 
oxen  and  fat  lambs.     The  inhabitants  had  their  part  in  the  festival  as  well  as 

'  Lakhim  comes  before  GanauaU  on  the  direct  road  from  Aeayria,  to  the  sontb  of  the  Lower  Zab, 
u  we  learn  from  the  nccount  of  the  mmpnign  itaelf ;  we  Bholl  Dot  do  nrong  in  plaoio);  this  town 
either  nt  Kifii,  or  la  its  neigbbouThood  on  the  present  caravan  ronte. 

'  For  the  identity  of  Armdn  with  Ehalmftn,  and  of  both  these  with  the  pnaent  Holwftn,  cf. 
Strvg^of  Hit  Nalitnu,  pp.  119,  note  2,  615,  616.  Mount  Yasubi  ii  the  mountainouB  dietriot  which 
•epotstea  Ehnnelitn  from  Holwin. 

'  Toi  the  K»idS^cf.  StnggU  of  the  ^aliom,  p.  669,  aad  p.  4  of  the  pieMntTolame.  The  part  pUjed 
by  the  Kaldi  nai  fintt  defined  by  Delatthe,  Lei  Chaldeau  jutqu'a  la  formation  da  I'entpiTt  de 
Nabuehodonoior  (eitiaoted  from  the  Reeii»  dta  Quatioat  htilorigtiei,  18TT,  and  republiahed  in  1S89 
with  ConiidAvtioat  mr  un  Mbenf  lisrt  de  M.  Bugo  IFfncfcW),  then  by  Winckleb,  Cnlenwhangen  lur 
AUorUnL  Oach.,  pp.  47-64 ;  cf.  Wisokleh,  Flagiai  1  AntwoH  a«f  dia  von  A.  J.  DelaUre  S.  J,  gegen 
mieh  erhobmen  Bewftuidiguiigeti,  1SS9,  and  Dei.attsb,  B/porue  aa  Plaidoyer  de  li.  H.  WimMer,  1689. 
'  Fb.  DeLmscB,  Wo  lag  dot  Faradiet  1  pp.  201-2D3,  Aa  far  as  we  can  judgu.  Utt-Dakkuri  and  Bit- 
Adini  were  the  most  Qortbeilj,  the  latter  lying  on  botli  aides  of  tho  Euphrates  (^IiitcHp.  of  Bidateal, 
ool.  n.  II.  6,  7),  the  former  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  to  the  south  of  the  Babr-i-NejIf  ;  Bit-YaMn 
was  at  the  southern  eitremi  t;  near  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates,snd  ou  the  western  shore  of  the  Persian 
Oul£  For  Btt-Ainnkk&Ql  tbe  inscription  of  the  Bull  Ao.  2,  1.  29,  boa  the  variant  Bit-Uk^ni,  perhaps, 
as  Hommel  points  oat  (Ouch.  Bab.  und  Att ,  p.  S96,  note  2),  through  the  iutermcdiate  form  Aukftni. 
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the  gods ;  Shalmanesei  aommoned  them  to  a  public  banqaet,  at  which  he  dis- 
tribnted  to  them  embroidered  garments,  and  plied  them  with  meats  and  nine  ; 
then,  after  renewing  his  homage  to  the  gods  of  Babylon,  he  recommenced  his 
campaign,  and  set  out  in  the  directios  of  the  sea.  BaqSni,  the  first  of  the 
Chaldsean  cities  which  lay  on  his  ronte,  belonged  to  Blt-Adini,^  one  of  tha 
tribes  of  Blt-Dakkuri ;  it  appeared  disposed  to  resist  him,  and  was  therefore 
promptly  dismantled  and  bnrnt — an  example  which  did  not  fail  to  cool  the 
warlike  inclinations  which  had  begun  to  manifest  themselves  in  other  parts  of 
Btt-Dakkuri.  He  next  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  pillt^ed  Enzn^  the  £ate 
of  which  caused  the  remainder  of  Btt-Adini  to  lay  down  arms,  and  the  submis- 
sion of  the  latter  brought  about  that  of  ^t-Yakta  and  Blt-Amnkkani.  These 
were  all  rich  provinces,  and  they  bought  off  the  conqueror  liberally:  gold,  silver, 
tin,  copper,  iron,  acacia-wood,  ivory,  elephanfa*  skins,  were  all  showered  upon 
the  invader  to  secure  his  mercy.^  It  must  have  been  an  intense  satisfaction  to 
the  pride  of  the  Assyrians  to  be  able  to  boast  that  their  king  had  deigned  to 
offer  sacrifices  in  the  severed  cities  of  Accad,  and  that  he  had  been  borne  by 
his  war-horses  to  the  shores  of  the  Salt  Sea ;  these  facts,  of  little  moment 
to  us  now,  appeared  to  the  people  of  those  days  of  decisive  importance.  No 
king  who  was  not  actually  master  of  the  country  would  have  been  tolerated 
within  the  temple  of  the  eponymous  god,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
rit«s  which  the  sovereign  alone  was  empowered  to  perform.  Mardnk-uadin- 
sbumu,  in  recognising  Shalmaneser's  right  to  act  thus,  thereby  acknowledged 
that  he  himself  was  not  only  the  king's  ally,  but  his  liegeman.  This  bond  of 
supremacy  doubtless  did  not  weigh  heavily  upon  him  ;  as  soon  as  his  suzerain 
had  evacuated  the  country,  the  two  kingdoms  remained  much  on  the  same 
footing  as  had  been  established  by  the  treaties  of  the  three  previous  gene- 
rations.  Alliances  were  made  between  private  families  belonging  to  both,  peace 
existed  between  the  two  sovereigns,  interchange  of  commerce  and  amenities 
took  place  between  the  two  peoples,  but  with  one  point  of  difference  which  had 
not  existed  formerly  lAssur  protected  Babel,and,by  taking  precedence  of  Marduk, 
be  became  the  real  head  of  the  peoples  of  the  Euphrates  valley."  Assured  of  the 
subordination,  or  at  least  of  the  friendly  neutrality  of  Babylon,  Shalmaneser 
had  now  a  free  hand  to  undertake  a  campaign  in  the  remoter  regions  of  Syria, 

'  Tlio  site  of  Baq&ni  ia  unkaonn ;  it  ekould  1>e  lougbt  for  between  Lamlum  and  Warka,  and 
Btt-Adiai  in  B!t-Dakkiiri  ahould  be  placed  between  the  Sbatt-et-Eaher  and  the  Arabian  desert,  ]f  (lie 
name  of  EnzudI,  tlie  otbai  royal  town,  situated  to  tho  west  of  Iba  Enplmtes,  is  fbuod,  m  ia  powible, 
under  a  populur  etymology,  in  tbat  of  Kaliiat  ain-Sa!d  or  Ealaat  ain-es-SaM  lu  tbe  modem  maps. 

'  Oteliii,  11.  73-84  ;  Bull  No.  1, 11.  23-29  ;  Balawdt  Interip.,  cols.  i».-Ti. :  cf.  Amiadd  and  Soheii., 
Lm  InKTiplioni  de  Salmaniuar  I/., pp.  42-51.  Tbe  account  is  very  succinct,  and  the  two  oampaigns 
are  not  distinguished  in  the  Bynehronoui  HUlory,  col.  iii.  U.  22-35 ;  of.  Feiseb  and  WmcKUiB,  Die 
logmvmnle  Synch.  Geech.,  in  Sobbadeb,  Eeil.  Bibl.,  vol.  i.  11.  200,  201. 

*  Foe  the  nature  of  this  suierainty,  of.  Winckler,  Uittenuchanrifn.  etc.,  pp.  50,  51 ;  for  the  OOQ- 
■equent  obange»  wbiob  this  would  produce  in  tbe  Protocol  of  tlie  Kings  of  Assyria,  cf.  Wikoeleb, 
Ein  Beitrag  sur  Oe*eh.  der  Auj/nnlogie  in  Deutadiiand,  pp.  20-23,  42,  ta. 
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withont  being  congtantly  haunted  by  tbe  fear  tbat  bis  rival  might  SQddenlj 
Bwoop  down  npon  him  in  the  rear  by  the  valleys  of  the  Itadann  or  the  Zabfi. 
He  now  ran  do  risks  in  withdrawing  his  troops  from  the  south-eastern  frontier, 
and  in  marshalling  bis  forces  on  the  slopes  of  the  Armenian  Alps  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes,  leaTing  merely  a  slender  contingent  in  the  heart  of 
Assyria  proper  to  act  as  the  necessary  guardians  of  order  in  the  capital. 

Since  the  indecisive  battle  of  Qarqar,  the  western  frontier  of  the  empire 
had  receded  as  far  as  the  Eapbrates,  and  Sbalmaneaer  bad  been  obliged  to 
forego  the  collection  of  the  annual  Syrian  tribute.  It  would  have  been  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  Kh&ti,  while  they  enjoyed  this  accidental 
respite,  to  come  to  an  nnderetauding  with  Damascus,  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  conjointly  against  a  common  enemy ;  but  they  let  the  right 
moment  slip,  and  their  isolation  made  sabmisaion  inevitable.  The  effort 
to  subdne  them  cost  Sbalmaneser  dear,  both  in  time  and  men  ;  in  the  spring 
of  each  year  he  appeared  at  the  fords  of  T&l-barsip  and  ravaged  the  environs 
of  Carcbemish,  then  inarched  npon  the  Orontea  to  accomplish  the  systematic 
devastation  of  some  fresh  district,  or  to  inflict  a  defeat  on  such  of  his 
adversaries  as  dared  to  encounter  him  in  the  open  field.  In  850  b.c.  the  first 
blow  was  struck  at  the  Eb&ti;  Agusi*  was  the  next  to  suffer,  and  its  king, 
AramS,  lost  Amig,  his  royal  city,  with  some  hundred  more  townships  and 
stroDghoIds."  In  849  B.C.  it  was  the  tnm  of  Damascas.  The  league  of  which 
Ben-badad  had  proclaimed  himself  the  suzerain  was  still  in  existence,  but  it 
had  recently  narrowly  escaped  dissolution,  and  a  revolt  had  almost  deprived 
it  of  the  adherence  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Omri — after  Hamath,  the 
most  active  of  all  its  members.  The  losses  suffered  at  Qarqar  had  doubtless 
been  severe  enough  to  shake  Ahab's  faith  in  the  strength  of  his  master 
and  ally.  Besides  this,  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  had  not  honourably 
fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  he  had  signed  three  years 

'  Hiitoriaui  huve  up  to  the  pretent  admitted  that  tbie  campaign  of  the  yeai  850  took  place  in 
Armenia  (TjELB,Bai.Jii.  Such.,  pp.  1S7, 201 :  Winceleb,  Ob(«A.  £ai.  und  .lu.,  p.  197).  The  coatest 
DCtheaoecmnt  itBelF  showi  ds  that,  in  bil  tenth  ^eai,  Shalmaneaer  advanced  against  the  towns  of 
Aiaiiie,immediatel/8fler  baring  pillaged  the  ootintiy  of  the  Khftti,  which  indinea  me  t«  think  that 
theie  towns  were  situated  in  Nortbern  Syria.  I  hsTe  no  doabt  that  the  Aramfi  in  question  ii  not 
tlie  Armenian  king  of  tliat  name,  but,  as  Fr.  Laaormant  (JjtUree  auyriologiquet,  tqI.  i  p.  138) 
thcnight,  AiamS  the  aorereign  of  B!t-Agaal,  who  is  named  isTeral  times  in  the  Annalt  of  Bhalmaneser 
(JbHoIitb,  ool.  il.  11.  12,83);  of.  HaBFEBO,  ATotMaujour  Iejoiir.§  32,iu  the  Proeoaffngt  of  the  Soc.of 
BibL  Aiohsology,  1898,  vol.  xi.  pp.  130-133. 

'  Obelitk,  IL  85, 86 ;  Bull  No.  1, 11. 29-82 :  of.  Auacd  and  Sohril,  Let  Imoriptiont  de  SrUmanatarIL, 
pp.  S0-S3.  The  text  of  £uU  No.  1  odds  to  the  aooouat  of  the  war  ngainst  Arame,  that  of  a  wac 
■gainst  the  Damaaoene  leagna  (U.  32-Sl),  which  merely  repeats  the  account  of  Shalmaneser's  eleventh 
year.  It  is  geoerally  admitted  that  the  nor  against  Aramfe  falls  during  his  tenth  year,  and  the  war 
against  Ben-badad  daring  bis  eleventh  year.  The  sorlbea  must  have  had  at  their  disposal  two 
different  versions  of  one  document,  in  which  these  two  wars  were  desorilwd  witliout  diotinction  of  year. 
The  compiler  of  the  insoription  of  the  Bulls  wonld  hnve  considered  them  ns  forming  two  distinct 
ocoonnts,  which  he  has  placed  one  after  the  other  (TiELt:,  Bab.  Aa.  Geteh.,  pp.  201,  202 ;  Uohuul, 
Oaeh.  Bab,  and  A»$.,  p.  Ill,  note  i).  For  tbe  interpretation  which  I  have  adopted  in  the  text,  cf. 
HA0Uo,X(itaiHi  jour  lejoar,  g  32,  in  Proeeedingtoi  the  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.,  1898,  vol.  xx.  pp.  129-IB3. 
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previously; '  lie  still  held  the  important  fortresa  of  IUmoth-giIead,and  he  delayed 
handing  it  ovet  to  Absb  ia  spite  of  his  oath  to  restore  it.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  regain  possession  of  it  by  fair  means,  Ahab  resolved  to  take  it  by 
foTce.^  A  great  change  ia  feeling  and  politics  had  taken  place  at  Jerusalem. 
Jehosbaphat,  who  occupied  tbe  throne,  was,  like  bis  father  Asa,  a  devout 
worshipper  of  Jahveh,  but  bis  piety  did  not  blind  him  to  the  secular  needs  of 
the  moment.  The  experience  of  his  predecessors  had  shown  that  the  union 
of  the  twelve  tribes  under  the  rule  of  a  scion  of  Judah  was  a  thing  of  the  past 
for  ever ;  all  attempts  to  restore  it  had  ended  in  failure  and  bloodshed,  and  the 
hoiise  of  David  had  again  only  lately  been  saved  from  ruin  by  the  dearly  bought 
intervention  of  Ben-hadad  I.  and  his  Syrians.^  Jehosbaphat  from  the  outset 
clearly  saw  the  necessity  of  avoiding  these  errors  of  the  past ;  he  accepted 
the  situation  and  sought  the  friendship  of  Israel.  An  alliance  between  two 
princes  so  unequal  in  power  could  only  result  in  a  disguised  suzerainty  for 
one  of  them  and  a  state  of  vassalage  for  the  other ;  what  Ben-hadad's  alliance 
was  to  Ahab,  that  of  Ahab  was  to  Jehosbaphat,  and  it  served  his  purpose  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  prophets.*  The  strained  relations  between 
the  two  countries  were  relaxed,  and  the  severed  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the 
frontier  set  about  repairing  their  losses ;  while  Hiel  the  Bethelite  at  length 
set  about  rebuilding  Jericho  on  behalf  of  Samaria,^  Jehosbaphat  was 
collecting  around  him  a  large  army,  and  strengthening  himself  on  the  west 
against  tbe  Philistines  and  on  the  south  (gainst  the  Bedawtn  of  the  desert." 
The  marriage  of  bis  eldest  son  Jehoram  *  with  Athaliah  subsequently  bound  the 
two  courts  together  by  still  closer  ties ;  ^  mutual  visits  were  exchanged,  and  it 

■  Cf.  what  u  mid  an  the  gabjeot  ot  tbis  peace  in  Tlie  Struggle  0/  Ike  Nation$,  pp.  786,  787. 

'  1  Kingi  xiii.  3,  where  the  LXX.  leadB  Sama  of  Gilead. 

'  Cf.  Straggle  of  the  Natiani,  pp.  778,  779. 

'  The  etihordiDiite  poaitjon  of  JelioBbaphat  is  olewl^  indicated  by  the  reply  which  he  nakes  to 
Ahftb  when  tbe  latter  aaka  bim  to  accompany  him  on  tUii  expedition :  "  I  am  as  tbon  art,  tuj  people 
aa  tby  people,  mj  horaea  ae  tliy  boreeB"  (1  Kingi  xiil.  4).  Thto  depetutence  of  Jadah,  auspected 
by  Eittel  (^Geicli.  der  EfbrieeT,  vol.  ii.  p.  39),  has  been  fnlly  demoiutrated  by  Winckler  ^Qiteh.  Jiradt, 
vol.  i.  pp.  145,  146,  162-164,  lli5, 176). 

*  1  Kinge  ivi.  34,  where  the  nriter  has  preserved  the  remembrance  of  a  doable  human  eacriSce, 
destined,  according  to  tbe  common  caatom  in  the  whole  of  the  East,  to  create  guardian  spirits  for 
the  new  bailding :  "  he  laid  the  foundation  thereof  with  the  loss  of  Abiram  his  flrslbom,  nad  set 
up  the  gatea  thereof  with  the  losa  of  his  youngest  sou  Segub ;  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord." 
[For  the  onraB  pronounced  on  whoever  ahould  rebuild  Jorioho,  aee  Joth.  vi.  26. — Tb.] 

*  2  ChTon.  xvii.  10-19,  where  thenarrittive  must  have  some  basis  of  truth. 

*  [Following  the  dietinotion  in  spelling  given  in  2  Kingi  viii.  25,  I  have  everywhere  written 
Joram  (of  larael)  and  Jehoram  {of  Judab),  to  avoid  confusion. — Tb.] 

'  Atlialiabia  sometimes  called  the  daughter  of  Ahab  (2  Kingi  viii,  IS),  and  sometimes  the  danghter 
of  Omri  (2  Ktngi  viii.  26 ;  cf.  2  Cfcron.  xxii.  2),  and  several  autbora  prefer  the  latter  filiation  (Rehak, 
Sittoire  du  Peuple  d'Jeratl,  vol.  it.  p.  310),  while  tbe  majority  see  in  it  a  mistake  of  the  Hebrew 
BOribe  (Stade,  Gf^eh.  dtt  Volket  Iinul,  vol.  i.  p.  S21,  note  2).  It  is  possible  that  both  attribolions 
may  be  correct,  for  we  see  by  tbe  Aisjiian  inscriptiona  that  a  sovereign  ia  colled  tbe  son  of  the  founder 
of  his  line  even  when  he  was  several  generations  removed  from  him :  thua,  Merodsoh-baladau,  the 
adversary  of  Bargon  of  Assyria,  calls  himself  son  of  lakin,  although  the  founder  of  the  BIt-IakIn  had 
been  deed  many  centuries  before  his  accession.  The  document  used  in  2  Kiitgi  viii.  26  may  have 
employed  the  term  daughltr  0/  Omri  in  the  same  manner  merely  to  indicate  that  the  Queen  of  Jera- 
■alem  belonged  to  the  house  cf  Omri. 
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wag  on  the  occasioo  of  a  etay  made  bj  Jehosbapbat  at  Jezreel  that  tbe  expedi- 
tion against  Ilamotb  was  finally  resolved  on.  It  mig}>t  well  have  appeared 
a  more  tban  foolhaTdy  enterprise,  and  it  was  told  in  Israel  that  Micaiab,  a 
prophet,  the  eon  of  Imlah,  had  predicted  its  diBaetrous  ending.  "  I  saw," 
exclaimed  the  prophet,  "  the  Lord  sitting  on  His  throne,  and  all  tbe  host  of 
heaven  standing  on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left.  And  the  Ijord  said,  Who 
shall  entice  Ahab  that  he  may  go  up  and  full  at  Bamotb-gilead  ?  And  one 
said  on  this  manner,  and  another  said  on  that  manner.  And  there  came  forth 
a  spirit,  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  will  entice  him.  And  tbe 
Lord  said  unto  him.  Wherewith  ?  And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  will  be  a 
lying  spirit  in  the  month  of  alt  his  prophets.  And  He  said,  Thou  shalt  entice 
him,  and  shalt  prevail  also :  go  forth,  and  do  so.  Now  therefore,  behold,  the 
Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  tbe  mouth  of  all  these  thy  prophets ;  and  tbe 
Lord  hath  spoken  evil  concerning  thee."  ^ 

The  two  kings  thereupon  invested  Bftmoth,  and  Ben-hadad  hastened  to  the 
defence  of  his  fortress.  Selecting  tbirty-two  of  bis  bravest  charioteers,  he 
commanded  them  to  single  out  Ahab  only  for  attack,  and  not  fight  with  others 
nntil  they  had  slain  him.  This  injunction  happened  in  some  way  to  come  to 
the  king's  ears,  and  he  therefore  disguised  himself  as  a  common  soldier,  while 
Jehoahapbat  retained  bia  ordinary  dress.  Attracted  by  the  richness  of  the 
latter's  armour,  the  Syrians  fell  upon  him,  bat  on  his  raising  bis  war-cry  they 
perceived  their  mistake,  and  turning  from  the  King  of  Judah  they  renewed 
their  quest  of  the  Israelitisb  leader.  While  they  were  vainly  seeking  him,  an 
archer  drew  a  bow  "  at  a  venture,"  and  pierced  him  in  the  joints  of  his  cuirass. 
"  Wherefore  be  said  to  his  charioteer.  Turn  thine  hand,  and  carry  me  out  of 
the  host ;  for  I  am  sore  wounded."  Perceiving,  however,  that  tbe  battle  was 
going  against  him,  be  revoked  the  order,  and  remained  on  the  field  the  whole 
day,  supported  by  his  armour-bearers.  He  expired  at  sunset,  and  tbe  news 
of  his  death  having  spread  panic  through  the  ranks,  a  cry  arose,  "  Every  man 
to  his  city,  and  every  man  to  his  country ! "  The  king's  followers  bore  bis 
body  to  Samaria,^  and  Israel  again  relapsed  into  tbe  position  of  a  vassal, 

■  1  King*  izii-  5-23,  reproduced  in  2  Chron.  zTiii.  4-22. 

■  1  Kingt  xiii.  29^8  (cf.  2  Chron.  iviii.  28-.34),  with  inlerpulaticniE  in  vecaea  3fi  and  38.  It  ia 
imponible  to  establish  the  obionolo^y  ot  this  period  irith  aaj  certaiat;,  to  entiialj  do  the  Hebrew 
aeoounts  of  it  diffar  from  Ihe  AsBjrliui.  The  latter  mention  Ahab  as  uliTe  at  the  time  o(  the  battle 
of  Qatqar  in  854  b.o.,  and  Jeha  on  tbe  throne  in  842  b.c.  We  mnBt,  therefore,  plaoe  in  the  inter- 
T^iing  tirelre  jeare.  flnt,  the  end  of  Ahnb's  reign  ;  secondly,  the  two  years  of  Ahaziali ;  thirdly, 
the  twelve  yesTE  of  Joiam :  fonrthly,  tbe  beginning  of  the  reif(n  of  Jehu — in  all,  possibly  fourteen 
yean.  The  reign  of  Joram  has  been  prolonged  beyond  reaaoo  by  the  Hebrew  aunalista,  and  it  alone 
lends  itself  to  be  eoitailed.  Admitting,  as  I  have  done  (Slraggla  oj  the  Nationi,  p.  785,  note  5), 
that  the  siege  of  SamaTia  preceded  the  battle  of  Qarqar,  we  may  suriuise  that  the  throe  yean  whicli 
elapied,  according  to  the  tradition  (I  Kingt  xxii.  I),  between  the  triumph  of  Ahab  and  his  death, 
fall  Into  two  unequal  periods,  two  preTious  to  Qarqai,  and  one  after  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  tbe 
revolt  of  Israel  would  have  been  tbe  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  Damascenes ;  Ahab  must  have  died 
in  853  B.C.,  as  most  modem  hUloriaoa  agree  (Sceradeh,  KeilinicfiTi/ttn  und  GetcJiiehU/ortchung, 
pp.  356, 357 ;   En.  Mbtrb,   Gaeli.  dei  Alterthumr,  vol,  i.  p.  393 ;  IVisckleb,  Qeteli.  Jiraeli,  vol.  i. 
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probably  under  the  same  conditions  as  before  the  revolt.  Abaziah  sarvived 
his  father  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Joram.*  When  Shal- 
maneser,  in  849  B.O.,  reappeared  ia  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  Joram  sent  oat 
against  him  his  prescribed  contingent,  and  the  conquered  Israelites  once  more 
fought  for  tbeir  conqueror.  The  Assyrians  had,  aa  usual,  maltreated  the 
Kh&ti.  After  having  pillaged  the  towns  of  Carchemish  and  Agnsi,  they 
advanced  on  the  Amanos,  held  to  ransom  the  territory  of  the  Patin&  enclosed 
within  the  bend  of  the  Orontes,  and  descending  upon  Hamath  by  way  of  the 
districts  of  laraku  and  Ashtamaku,  they  came  into  conflict  with  the  army  of 
the  twelve  kings,  though  on  this  occasion  the  contest  was  so  bloody  that  they 
were  forced  to  withdraw  immediately  after  their  success.  They  had  to  content 
themselves  with  sacking  Apparazu,  one  of  the  citadels  of  Arame,  and  with 
collecting  the  tribute  of  Garparuda  of  the  Patina ;  which  done,  they  skirted  the 
Amanos  and  provided  themselves  with  beams  from  its  cedars.*  The  two 
foUowiog  years  were  spent  in  harrying  the  people  of  Paqarakhbuni,  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  depeodencies  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Adini  (848  b.o  ),  and  in  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  IshtaratS  in  the  country 
of  lalti,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  (847  B.a),'  till  in  846  they  returned 
to  try  their  fortune  again  in  Syria.  They  transported  120,000  men  across 
the  Euphrates,  hoping  perhaps,  by  the  mere  mass  of  such  a  force,  to  crush 
their  enemy  in  a  single  battle ;  but  Ben-hadad  was  supported  by  bis  vassals,  and 
their  combined  army  must  have  been  as  formidable  namerically  as  that  of  the 
Assyrians.  As  usual,  after  the  engagement,  Sbalmaneser  claimed  the  victory, 
.  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  intimidating  the  allies  or  in  wresting  from  them  a 
single  rood  of  territory.*  Discouraged,  doubtless,  by  so  many  fruitless  attempts, 
he  decided  to  suspend  hostilities,  at  all  events  for  the  present.  In  845  B.o.  he 
visited  Natri,  and  caused  an  "  image  of  his  royal  Majesty  "  to  be  carved  at  the 

pp.  164,  165).  On  tlio  other  hand,  it  is  icaioely  probable  that  Joha  ascended  the  throua  at  the  verj 
moment  that  BbalmHneser  was  defeatiog  Hazael  in  612  B.C. ;  we  tsaa  only  oarr;  baoh  hia  aooeision 
to  the  preoeding  year,  pooailily  840.  The  duiatioD  of  two  jeara  for  the  reign  of  Ahaziah  can  only  be 
rednced  by  a  few  montlia,  if  indeed  aa  much  as  that,  aa  it  allows  of  a  full  year,  and  part  of  a  aeoond 
year  (of.  1  Kingt  xiit.  SI,  where  it  is  said  that  Abaxiah  aaoended  the  throne  in  the  17th  year  of 
Jehoaliaphat,  and  2  Kinfi  ill,  1,  where  It  ststee  that  Joram  of  Israel  lucoeeded  Ahaziah  in  the  18th 
year  of  the  same  Jehaihnphat) ;  in  placing  theae  two  jeara  between  853  and  851,  there  will  remain 
for  the  reigD  of  Joram  the  period  oomprised  between  S51  and  813,  namely,  eight  years,  instead  of 
the  twelye  attributed  to  bim  bj  biblical  tradition. 

'  The  Hebrew  ducumenti  merely  make  mention  of  Ahaiiah's  aocession,  length  of  teign,  and 
death  (1  Kingt  xiii.  40,  SI -53,  and  2  Kingt  J.  2-17).  The  Auyrian  texUdonot  mention  bit  name,  bat 
they  state  that  io  849  "  tlie  twelve  kings"  fought  against  Shalmatieset,  and,  as  we  have  already  aeen 
(cf.  supra,  p.  70,  note  1),  one  of  the  twelve  was  Eliug  of  Israel,  here,  therefore  necessarily  Aliaziah, 
whose  flucceasor  was  Joram 

'  Obelitk,  11.  88, 88 ;  Bull  No.  1, 11.  35-41 :  cf.  Amiacd  and  Scheil,  Let  Inter,  de  Sataumuar  II., 
pp.  52-55. 

•  ObdiiK  II,  89-91  ;  B-ll  No.  1,  U,  41-14 :  cf.  Amiaud  and  Sohbl,  ibid.,  pp.  51-57. 

*  Obduk,  11.  91, 92 :  Bull  No.  1, 11,  41-17 :  cf.  Ahiavs  and  Soheil,  ibid.,  pp.  56,  57.  The  care 
,  which  the  king  takes  to  a  ecify  th^t  "  with  120^)00  men  he  crossed  the  Euphratee  in  Bood-Ume  " 

very  probably  shows  that  this  number  waa  for  him  in  some  respects  an  nnnsual  one. 
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source  of  the  Tigris  close  to  the  very  spot  wbere  the  stream  first  rises. 
Fushing  forward  through  the  defiles  of  Tuniboni,  he  next  invaded  Urartu, 
and  devastated  it  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates;  on  reaching 
these  he  purified  his  arms  in  the  virgin  spring,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the 
gods.  On  his  return  to  the  frontier,  the  chief  of  Dayaini  "  embraced  his  feet," 
and  presented  him  with  some  thoroughbred  horses.'  In  S44:  b.c.  he  erosaed 
the  Lower  Zab  and  plunged  into  the  heart  of  Namri ;  this  country  bad  long 
been  under  Babylonian  influence,  and  its  princes  bore  Semitic  names.  Marduk- 
mudammiq,  who  was  then  its  mler,  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  to  preserve 
his  life;  but  his  treasures,  idols,  and  troops  were  carried  off  to  Assyria,  and  he 
was  superseded  on  the  throne  by  lanzn,  the  son  of  Khamban,  a  noble  of  Cossean 
origin.^  As  might  be  expected  after  such  severe  exertions,  Shalmaneser 
apparently  felt  that  he  deserved  a  time  of  repose,  for  his  chroniclers  merely 
note  the  date  of  843  B.a  as  that  of  an  inspection,  terminating  in  a  felling  of 
cedars  in  the  Amanos."  As  a  fact,  there  was  nothing  stirring  on  the  frontier. 
Chald»a  itself  looked  upon  him  aa  a  benefactor,  almost  as  a  suzerain,  and  by 
its  position  between  Elam  and  Assyria,  protected  the  latter  from  any  qnarrel 
with  Susa.  The  nations  on  the  east  continued  to  pay  their  tribute  without 
coercion,  and  Kamri,  which  alone  entertained  pretensions  to  independence,  had 
just  received  a  severe  lesson.  Uiartu  had  not  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Assur,  bnt  it  had  suffered  in  the  last  invasion,  and  AramS  had  shown  so 
further  sign  of  hostility.  The  tribes  of  the  Upper  Tigris — Eummukh  and 
Adini — accepted  their  position  as  subjects,  and  any  trouble  arising  in  that 
quarter  was  treated  as  merely  an  ebullition  of  local  dissatisfaction,  and  was 
promptly  crushed.  The  Khati  were  exhausted  by  thesystematic  destruction  of 
their  towns  aud  their  harvests.  Lastly,  of  the  principalities  of  the  Amanos, 
Gurgum,  Samalla,  and  the  Fating,  if  some  had  occasionally  taken  part  in  the 
struggles  for  independence,  the  others  had  always  remained  faithful  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  vassals.  Damascus  alone  held  out,  and  the  valour 
with  which  she  had  endured  all  the  attacks  made  on  her  showed  no  signs  of  abate- 
ment; unless  any  internal  disturbance  arose  to  diminish  her  strength,  she  was 
likely  to  be  able  to  resist  the  growing  power  of  Assyria  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
It  was  at  the  very  time  when  her  supremacy  appeared  to  be  thus  firmly 
established  that  a  revolution  broke  out,  the  effects  of  which  soon  undid  the 
work  of  the  preceding  two  or  three  generations.  Ben-hadad,  disembarrassed  of 
Shalmaneser,  desired  to   profit  by  the   respite  thus   gained  to  make  a  final 

'  ObdiA,  IL  92,  93;  BvaNo.l,\lAl~b(l:  cf.  Ahiacb  and  Scheil,  Lalnier.de  Stdmawar  II., 
pp.  S6-B9. 

*  0(>«Ii«fe,U.9S,93:  BkUAo.  J,ll.  47-50:  of.  AnAUDaDdScaiu.,<(iid.,pp.S6-59.  lEtDzu.tbeDame 
of  the  new  Prince  of  Namri,  appoora  to  be  a  CoBUBan  term  iigairyingAiing,  applicable  to  all  soTereigci, 
M  that  of  Pharaoli  in  Eg;pt  (Fb.  DiLiimoH,  Die  BfraAt  der  KoMer,  pp.  25,  37--S9) ;  c£  Struggle  of 
theSalioM,^.  Hi. 

*  QxXitk,  11.  8fi,  ff7 ;  of.  Ahuhd  and  Scbeil,  Let  IrucripUoM  de  Solmanatar  II.,  pp.  5S,  59. 
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reckoning  with  the  Israelites.  It  would  appear  that  their  fortune  had  been  on 
the  wane  ever  since  the  heroic  death  of  Ahab.  Immediately  after  the  disaster 
at  Bamoth,  the  Moabites  had  risen  against  Ahaziah,^  and  tlieir  king,  Mesha,  bod 
of  Eamoshgad,  had  seized  the  territory  north  of  the  Amon  which  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Crnd  ;  he  had  either  killed  or  carried  away  the  Jewish  popalation 
ID  order  to  colonise  the  district  with  Moabites,  and  he  had  then  fortified  most 
of  the  towns,  beginniDg  with  Dhibon,  his  capital'  Owing  to  the  shortness  of 
his  reign,  Ahaziah  had  been  enable  to  take  measures  to  hinder  him ;  but  Joram, 
as  soon  as  he  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  made  every  effort  to  regain 
possession  of  his  province,  and  claimed  the  help  of  his  ally  or  Tassal 
Jehoshaphat.^  The  latter  had  done  his  best  to  repair  the  losses  caused  by  the 
war  with  Syria.  Being  Lord  of  Edom,  he  had  been  tempted  to  follow  the 
example  of  Solomon,  and  the  deputy  who  commanded  in  his  name  had 
constructed  a  vessel  •  at  Ezion-geber  **  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  '*  but  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  before  quitting  the  port,  and  the  disaster  was  regarded  by 
the  king  as  a  punishment  from  Jahveh,  for  when  Ahaziah  suggested  that  the 
enterprise  should  be  renewed  at  tbeir  joint  expense,  he  refused  the  oBer>  But 
the  sudden  insurrection  of  Moab  threatened  him  as  much  as  it  did  Joram,  and 
he  gladly  acceded  to  the  latter's  appeal  for  help.  Apparently  the  simplest 
wayof  approaching  the  enemy  would  have  been  from  the  north,  choosing  Gilead 
as  a  base  of  operations ;  but  the  tine  of  fortresses  coostructed  by  Mesha  at  this 
vulnerable  point  of  bis  frontier  was  so  formidable,  that  the  allies  resolved  to 
attack  from  the  south  after  passing  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
They  marched  for  seven  days  in  an  arid  desert,  digging  wells  as  they  proceeded 
for  the  necessary  supply  of  water.     Mesha  awaited  them  with  his  hastily 

>  2  King*  iii.  5.  The  text  doea  not  aame  Ahaztoh,  emd  it  tn^ht  be  conolnded  that  the  re*olt  took 
pUoe  uodei:  Joram  (Wimckleb,  GttA.  ItraeU,  toI.  i.  pp.  SOli,  207) ;  the  eiproMJon  employed  by  the 
H^rew  miler,  however,  "  when  Aheb  was  deed  ...  the  Kins  of  Moab  rsbelled  agaioBt  the  Kiog 
of  lerael,"  does  not  permit  of  it  being  placed  otherwhe  than  at  the  opeoiDg  of  Ahuiah'a  leign. 

*  InjcWpKon  of  Mtiha,  11. 7-33 ;  the  name  of  the  falhet  of  Heeha  la  unceTtoin,  and  the  latter 
port  of  it  ho*  been  read  "  malak : "  Eamoeh-maUk  wonld  answer  oa  well  as  Eiunoahgad. 

■  2  King!  Hi.  6, 7,  where  JeboBbaphat  replies  to  Jaram  in  the  sume  tarma  whioh  he  had  uied 
to  Ahab  (ef.  lupra,  p.  76,  note  4).  The  chronological  diffionltiet  induced  Ed.  Meteb,  Beieh.  dtt 
AlterVatm,  vol.  L  p.  399,  to  replace  the  name  of  JeboBhaphBt  io  this  poaaags  by  that  of  hia  ton 
Jehoram.  Aa  Stade  liaa  remarked  {Otteh.  de»  VbUfo  liratl,  vol.  i.  p.  536,  note  1),  the  preaenco  of  two 
kings  both  bearing  the  name  of  Jehoram  in  the  lame  campaign  againat  UoHb  wonld  have  been  one 
of  those  facta  which  atrlke  the  popular  iuiaginatian,  sad  would  not  have  been  forgotten;  if  the 
Hebrew  anthor  haa  connected  the  Moabite  war  with  the  nomo  of  Jehoahaphat,  it  ia  becauae  hla 
Bcnrcee  of  information  funiiabed  him  with  that  kiog'a  name. 

*  [Both  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.  (H8.  A.}  tho  ahips  are  ia  the  plural  number  in  1  £■'■; i 
MiL48, 19..— Tb.] 

'  1  King*  uii.  48, 49,  where  the  Hebrew  writer  calla  the  teasel  oonatructed  by  Jehoahaphat  a  "  ship 
of  Tarahiab  ; "  that  ia,  a  vesMl  built  to  make  long  vojagea.  The  author  of  tho  Chronitlei  thought  that 
the  Jewish  eipeditioa  to  Ezion-geber  on  the  SeJ  Sea  was  destined  to  go  to  Tarahiah  in  Spain.  He  has, 
moreover,  transformed  the  veaael  into  a  fleet,  and  haa  aaaociatod  Ahaziah  in  the  enterprise,  oantrary 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Bookof  Kijigi;  finally,  he  haa  introduced  into  the  account  a  prophet  named 
Eliezer.wboroprcsenta  the  disaster  as  flohaslieement  for  the  allinnce  with  Ahaziah  (2  Cftron.  XI.  85-37). 
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assembled  troops  on  the  confines  of  the  cultivated  land  ;  the  allies  routed  him 
and  blockaded  him  within  his  city  of  Eir-hareseth.'  Closely  beset,  and  despair- 
ing of  any  help  from  man,  he  had  recourse  to  the  last  resource  which  religion 
pTorided  for  his  salvation ;  tak- 
ing his  firstborn  son,  he  offered 
him  to  Chemosh,  and  humt  him 
on  the  city  wall  in  sight  of  the 
besiegers.  The  Israelites  knew 
what  obligations  this  sacrifice 
entailed  upon  the  Moabite  god, 
aud  the  succour  which  he 
would  be  constrained  to  gire 
to  his  devotees  in  consequence. 
They  therefore  raised  the  siege 
and  disbanded  in  alldirections.' 
Mesba,  delivered  at  the  very 
moment  that  his  cause  seemed 
hopeless,  dedicated  a  stele  in 
the  temple  of  Dhibdn,  on  which 
he  recorded  his  victories  and 
related  what  measures  he  had 
taken  to  protect  his  people." 
He  stilt  feared  a  repetition  of 
the  invasion,  but  this  misfor- 
tune was  spared  him;  Jeho- 
ahaphat  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,"  and  his  Edomite  sub- 
jects revolted  on  receiving  the  uoabite  stonb  ob  stble  or  umha  • 
news  of  his  death.     Jehoram, 

bis  SOB  and  successor,  at  once  took  up  arms  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty ;  but  they  surrounded  his  camp,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  cut  hia 

■  Kii-Hueieth  or  Kir-Moab  is  the  preaent  Kcrak,  the  Enik  of  mediffivftl  times. 

•  The  MDOont  of  the  campaign  (2  Engi  iii,  8-37)  belongg  to  the  prophetio  ojole  of  BlUha,  and 
•MDia  to  give  merely  a  popular  verBion  of  the  event  A  king  of  Eiiom  n  mentioned  (9-10,  12-13), 
while  elMwhere,  under  Jeho«haphat,  it  is  stated  "  thete  noe  no  king  in  Edom  "  (1  Kinga  zlii.  IT) ; 
the  geography  also  of  the  ronte  taken  by  the  expedition  ie  somewhat  confused.  Finally,  the  account 
of  the  siege  of  Eir-hareseth  is  mutilated,  and  the  compiler  haa  abridged  the  episode  of  the  human 
Hkcrifice,  oa  being  too  conduoive  to  the  hononr  of  CbemoBb  and  to  the  dishonour  of  Jahveh,  The  main 
facta  of  thaacoonnt  are  correct,  but  the  details  are  not  (;leaT,  anddo  not  all  bear  (beEtaiup  of  veracity. 

■  This  ia  the  famous  Moabite  Stone  or  etele  of  Dhibou,  discovered  by  Clermont-GlannaaD  in  1868, 
asd  ]K>w  prewrved  in  the  Louvre. 

'  From  n  pbotofpaph  by  Faucher-Oudin,  retouched  by  Mossios  from  the  original  in  the  Louvre. 
The  faiDt«r  parts  of  the  stele  ere  the  pottious  leatored  in  the  original. 

'  The  date  of  the  death  of  Jeboshapbat  may  be  Bied  as  8-19  or  S18  H.a.  The  biblical  documents 
give  na  for  the  period  of  the  history  of  Jndah  following  on  the  death  of  Ahab  :  First,  eight  years 
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way  throagh  tbeir  raohe  and  escaped  during  the  Dight.  The  defection  of  the 
old  CaDaanite  city  of  Libnah  followed  quickly  on  this  rererae,'  and  Jehoram  was 
powerless  to  avenge  himself  on  it,  the  Philistines  and  the  Bedawin  having 
threatened  the  western  part  of  his  territory  and  raided  the  country.'  In 
the  midst  of  these  calamities  Judah  bad  no  leisure  to  take  further  measures 
against  Mesha,  and  Israel  itself  bad  suffered  too  severe  a  blow  to  attempt 
retaliation.  The  advanced  age  of  Ben-hadad,  and  the  ansatisfkctory  result  of 
the  campaigns  against  Shalmaneser,  had  furnished  Joram  with  an  occasion  for 
a  rupture  with  Damascus.  War  dragged  on  for  some  time  apparently,  till  the 
tide  of  fortune  turned  against  Joram,  and,  like  his  father  Ahab  in  similar  oir- 
cu  mstances,  he  shot  himself  within  Samaria,  where  the  false  alarm  of  an  Egyptian 
or  Hittite  invasion  produced  a  panic  in  the  Syrian  camp,  and  restored  the 
fortunes  of  the  Israelitisb  king.*  Ben>hadad  did  not  long  survive  the  reverse 
he  had  experienced ;  he  returned  sick  and  at  the  point  of  death  to  Damascus, 
where  he  was  aseassinated  by  Hazael,  one  of  his  captains.  Hebrew  tradition 
points  to  the  influence  of  the  prophets  in  all  these  events.  The  aged  Elijah 
had  disappeared,  so  ran  the  story,  caught  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  but 
his  mantle  had  fallen  on  Eliaha,  and  bis  power  still  survived  in  his  disciple.^ 
From  far  and  nearElisba's  counsel  was  BOught,alike  byGrentiles  asbythe  fcrflowers 
of  the  true  God  ;  whether  the  suppliant  was  the  weeping  Shunamite  monnuog 
for  the  loss  of  her  only  son,°  or  Naaman  the  captain  of  the  Damascene  chariotry," 

of  Jehoshapliat,  from  the  17tb  year  of  hig  reign  (1  Kingi  zxiL  51)  to  bia  2Stb  (and  last)  yeu- 
<1  Kingi  izii.  42) ;  aeoondly,  eigbt  jeara  of  Jehoram,  ion  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Kingi  TiiL  17) ;  thirdly, 
one  year  of  Ahazinh,  son  of  Jehoram  (2  Elogt  riii.  '26)— ia  all  17  yean,  wliich  muit  be  reduced  and 
condensed  into  the  period  between  853  B.C.,  tbe  probable  dale  of  the  battle  of  Bamoth,  and  S43,  the 
equally  probable  date  of  the  Moesaion  of  Jeba.  The  reigiu  of  the  two  Abazialia  are  too  abort  to  ba 
further  abridged;  we  must  therelbre  plaoe  the  otunpai^  against  Moab  at  the  earliest  in  850,  dnring 
the  months  which  followed  the  acceBsiou  of  Joram  of  Israel,  and  lengtben  Johoshaphat'B  reign  from 
890  ia  819.  Thero  will  then  be  room  between  819  and  814  for  five  years  (instead  of  eigbt)  for  the 
reign  of  Jehoram  of  Jadah. 

'  2  Kingi  yiii.  20-22  ;  of.  2  Chron.  xii.  8-10. 

'  This  war  is  mentiooed  only  in  2  Chron.  xii.  16, 17,  where  it  ie  represented  as  a  chastisement 
from  JabTeh:  the  Philiatinea  and  "  the  Arabs  wbiob  are  beside  the  Etbiopiaos"  (Knah)  seem  to  have 
taken  Jernsalem.  pillaged  (be  palace,  and  carried  away  the  wives  and  children  of  the  king  into  capti- 
vity,"  BO  that  there  was  never  a  son  left  bim,save  JehDshaz(Ahaziah),  tbeyoungeatof  hiasons."  The 
occurience  of  the  name  of  Kneb,  which  had  helped  to  discredit  this  passage,  was  first  explained  by 
Winckler  (AlUeitamoitliehe  UnienuchuTigen,  p.  635,  etc.),  who  imagined  it  denoted  the  Coasieans; 
and  subfleijueutly  by  Hommel  (ItiidiriftUdie  Ergd/nine  tier  vierten  Seite  Eduard  Olata'i,  in  tbe 
Acta  du  CimgrU  de  Qeniiv,  2nd  sect.,  p.  112),  who  recognised  in  it  tbe  Kueliitcs  of  Arabia,  as 
did  Glasei  (Sfcfeie,  vol.  ii.  p.  339).  Winckler  (Sfum,  JtfeZuMa,  ifain,  i.  pp.  1-3)  bas  since  adopted 
the  opinion  abared  by  Glaser  and  Hommel. 

'  Enenen  bos  proposed  to  take  tbe  whole  acoount  of  the  reign  of  Joram,  son  of  Ahab,  and  transfer 
it  to  that  at  Jehoahaz,  son  of  Jehu,  and  this  theory  has  been  approved  by  several  recent  critics  and 
hiBtmiaoB  (liii-rt^L,  Otidiiehle  der  Eebraer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186,  235,  249,  250 :  Cornill,  EinMtung  in  da* 
AlU  T<i(<iiiutil,  2nd  edit.,  p.  127).  On  the  otiiei  band,  some  liKie  desired  to  connect  it  witb  theacconnt 
of  tlie  siege  of  Baniaria  in  Abab's  reign  (Win'cklkr,  Geieh.  IiraeU,  vol.  I.  pp.  150,  151).  I  fail  to  see 
any  reasonable  argument  which  can  be  brought  against  the  antbenticity  of  tbe  main  fact,  whatever 
n^iuioD  may  be  held  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  biblical  narrati^'e. 

'  2  Kinja  ii.  1-15.  '  2  Kingt  iv.  8-37.  •  2  Kingi  v. 
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he  granted  their  petitiona,  and  raised  the  child  from  ite  bed,  and  heeded  the 
soldier  of  his  leprosy.  Daring  the  siege  of  Samaria,  he  had  several  times 
frostiated  the  enemy's  designs,  and  had  predicted  to  Joram  not  only  the  fact 
but  the  hour  of  delirerance,  and  tho  circumstances  which  wonld  accompany  it.' 
Ben-hadad  had  sent  Hazael  to  the  prophet  to  ask  him  if  he  should  recover, 
and  Elisha  had  wept  on  seeing  the  envoy — "  Because  I  know  the  eril  that  thou 
wilt  do  unto  the  children  of  Israel ;  their  strongholds  wilt  thou  set  on  fire,  and 
their  young  men  wilt  thou  slay  with  the  sword,  and  wilt  dash  in  pieces  their 
Uttle  ones,  and  rip  up  their  women  with  child.  And  Hazael  said,  But  what 
is  tby  servant  which  is  but  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thiog  ?  And 
Elisha  answered.  The  Lord  bath  showed  me  that  thou  shalt  be  king  over 
Syria."  On  returning  to  Damascus  Hazael  gave  the  results  of  his  mission  in  a 
reassuring  manner  to  Ben-hadad,  but  "on  the  morrow  ...  he  took  the  coverlet 
and  dipped  it  in  water,  and  spread  it  on  his  Face,  so  that  he  died."  ' 

The  deed  which  deprived  it  of  its  king,  seriously  afiected  Damascus  itflelf. 
It  was  to  Ben-hadad  that  it  owed  most  of  its  prosperity  ;  he  it  was  who  had 
humiliated  Hamath  and  the  princes  of  the  coast  of  Arvad,  aud  the  nomads  of 
the  Arabian  desert  He  had  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  most  energetic  of  all  the 
Israelite  dynasties,  and  he  had  curbed  its  ambition;  Omri  had  been  forced  to 
pay  him  tribute ;  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Joram  had  continued  it ;  and  Ben>hadad's 
suzerainty,  recognised  more  or  less  by  their  vassals,  had  extended  through 
Moab  and  Judah  as  far  as  the  Bed  Sea.  Not  only  had  be  skilfully  built  up 
this  iabrio  of  vassal  states  which  made  him  lord  of  two-thirds  of  Syria,  but  be 
had  been  able  to  preserve  it  unshaken  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  spite 
of  rebellious  in  several  of  his  fiefs  and  reiterated  attacks  from  Assyria ; 
Shalmaneser,  indeed,  had  made  an  attack  on  his  line,  but  without  breaking 
throagh  it,  and  bad  at  length  left  him  master  of  the  field.  This  superiority, 
however,  which  no  reverse  could  shake,  lay  in  himself  aud  in  himself  alone ; 
no  sooner  had  he  passed  away  than  it  suddenly  ceased,  and  Hazael  found 
himself  restricted  from  the  very  outset  to  the  territory  of  Damascus  proper.' 
Hamath,  Arvad,  aud  the  northern  peoples  deserted  the  league,  to  return  to  it 
no  more ;  Joram  of  Israel  called  on  his  nephew  Ahaziah,  who  had  just  succeeded 
to  Jehoram  of  Judah,  and  both  together  marched  to  besiege  liamoth.  The 
Israelites  were  not  successful  in  their  methods  of  carrying  on  sieges;  Joram, 
woanded  in  a  skirmish,  retired  to  his  palace  at  Jezreel,  where  Ahaziah  joined 
him  a  few  days  later,  on  the  pretext  of  inquiring  after  his  welfare.*     The 

'  2  Kingt  ri.  8-38 ;  vii.  "2  Ei«gt  viii.  7-15. 

*  From  this  point  onwaid,  the  Abbjilud  texts  wbioh  mentioned  the  tietltie  )cing»  of  the  EhSti, 
Irkhnlini  oF  Hiunatli  and  Adadidri  (Bon-badad)  of  Damascus  (cf.  tapra,  p.  70,  note  'i\  now  only  Dame 
miazaauof&teim7UTyofDama*e«K.OMiA,\\.Vl,^i,  103;  cf.  H.  Kawlinbon,  Cun.  Jn».  W.  ^,,  vol, 
liL  pi.  5,  No.  C,  p.  41).  '  2  Ki«gf  viii.  28,  29. 
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propliets  of  both  kingdoms  and  their  followers  had  never  forgiven  the  family  of 
Abab  their  half-foreign  extraction,  nor  their  eclecticism  in  the  matter  of  religion. 
They  had  numerous  partisans  in  both  armies,  and  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot 
against  the  absent  sovereigns  ;  Elisha,  judging  the  occasion  to  be  a  propitious 
one,  despatched  one  of  his  disciples  to  the  camp  with  secret  instructions.  The 
generals  were  all  present  at  a  banquet,  when  the  messenger  arrived ;  he  took 
one  of  them,  Jehu,  the  sod  of  Nimshi,  on  one  side,  anointed  him,  and  then 
escaped.  Jehu  retnmed,  emd  seated  himself  amongst  bis  fellow-officers,  who, 
unguepicioas  of  what  had  happened,  questioned  him  as  to  the  errand.  "  Is 
all  well  ?  Wherefore  came  this  mad  fellow  to  thee  ?  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Ye  know  the  man  and  what  his  talk-  was.  And  they  said,  It  is 
false ;  tell  us  now.  And  he  said,  Thus  and  thus  spake  ha  to  me,  saying. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  anointed  thee  king  over  Israel.  Then  they 
hasted,  and  took  every  man  bis  garment  and  put  it  under  him  on  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  and  blew  the  trumpet,  saying,  Jehu  is  king."  He  at  once  marched 
on  Jezreel,  and  the  two  kings,  surprised  at  this  movement,  went  out  to  meet 
him  with  scarcely  any  escort.  The  two  parties  had  hardly  met  when  Joram 
asked,  "  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  P  "  to  which  Jehu  replied,  "  What  peace,  so  long  as 
the  whoredoms  of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her  witchcrafts  are  so  many  ?  " 
Whereupon  Joram  turned  rein,  crying  to  his  nephew,  "There  is  treachery, 
O  Ahaziah."  But  an  arrow  pierced  him  through  the  heart,  and  he  fell 
forward  in  bis  chariot.  Ahaziah,  wounded  near  Ibleam,  managed,  however,  to 
take  refuge  in  Megiddo,  where  he  died,  his  servants  bringing  the  body  back 
to  Jerusalem.*  When  Jezebel  heard  the  news,  she  guessed  the  fate  which 
awaited  her.  She  painted  her  eyes  and  tired  her  bead,  and  posted  herself  in 
one  of  the  upper  windows  of  the  palac&  As  Jehu  entered  the  gates  she 
reproached  bim  with  the  words,  "Is  it  peace,  thou  Zimri — thy  master's 
murderer  ?  And  be  lifted  up  his  face  to  the  window  and  said.  Who  is 
on  my  side — who  ?  Two  or  three  ennnchs  rose  up  behind  the  queen,  and 
he  called  to  them.  Throw  her  down.  So  they  threw  her  down,  and  some 
of  her  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  wall  and  on  the  horses ;  and  he  trode  her 
under  foot.  And  when  he  was  come  in  he  did  eat  and  drink ;  and  he  said. 
See  now  to  this  cursed  woman  and  bury  her;  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter." 
But  nothing  was  found  of  her  except  her  skull,  hands,  and  feet,  which  they 
buried  as  best  they  could.  Seventy  princes,  the  entire  family  of  Ahab,  were 
slain,  and  their  heads  piled  up  on  either  side  of  the  gate.  The  priests  and 
worshippers  of  Baal  remained  to  be  dealt  with.    Jehu  summoned  them  to 

■  AocoidiDg  to  the  veij  curtailed  account  in  2  Chroa.  xxii.  9,  Abnziah  appeaia  to  have  bidden 
biouelf  in  Samorin,  irbere  ba  was  discovered  and  taken  to  Jelin,  who  had  him  killed.  This  aoconnt 
ma;  perhaps  have  belonged  to  the  diSeient  Teraion  of  which  a  fragment  ha*  been  preserred  in 
2  King*  1. 12-17  (cf.  infra,  p.  85,  note  2), 
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Samaria  on  the  pretext  of  a  sacrifice,  and  massacred  them  before  the  altars  of 
their  god.*  AcoordiDg  to  a  donbtful  tradition,  the  brothers  and  relatives  of 
Aha^h,  ignorant  of  what  iiad  happened,  came  to  salute  Joram,  and  perished 
in  the  GonfosioD  of  the  alanghter,  and  the  Hue  of  David  narrowly  escaped 
extinction  with  the  hoase  of  Omri,'  Athaliah  assumed  the  regency,  broke  the 
tie  of  Tassalage  which  bound  Jndah  to  Israel,  and  b;  a  singular  irony  of  fate, 
Jerusalem  offered  an  asyJnm  to  the  last  of  the  children  of  Ahab.'  The 
treachery  of  Jehu,  in  addition  to  his  inexpiable  cruelty,  terrified  the  faithful, 
even  while  it  seived  theii  ends.  Dynastic  crimes  were  common  in  those  days, 
but  the  tragedy  of  Jezreel  eclipsed  in  horror  all  others  that  had  preceded  it ;  it 
was  at  length  felt  that  such  aveDgiug  of  Jahveh  was  in  His  eyes  too  ruthless, 
and  a  century  later  the  Prophet  Hosea  saw  in  the  misery  of  his  people  the 
divine  chastisement  of  the  house  of  Jehu  for  the  blood  shed  at  his  accession.^ 

The  report  of  these  events,  reaching  Calah,  awoke  the  ambition  of 
Shalmaneser.  Would  Damascus,  mistrusting  its  usurper,  deprived  of  its 
northern  allies,  and  ill-treated  by  the  Hebrews,  prove  itself  as  invulnerable 
as  in  the  past?  At  all  events,  in  842  b.c.,  Shalmaneser  once  more  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  marched  along  the  Orontes,  probably  receiving  the  homage  of 
Hamath  and  Arvad  by  the  way.  Kestrlcted  solely  to  the  resources  of 
Damascus,  Hazael  did  not  venture  to  advance  into  Coele-Syria  as  Ben- 
hadad  had  always  done ;  he  barricaded  the  defiles  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and,  en- 
trenched OB  Mount  Shenir  with  the  flower  of  his  troops,  prepared  to  await 
the  attack.  It  proved  the  most  bloody  battle  that  the  Assyrians  had  up  to  that 
period  ever  fought  Hazael  lost  18,000  foot-soldiers,  470  horsemen,  112] 
chariots,  and  yet  succeeded  in  falling  back  on  Damascus  in  good  order. 
Shalmaneser,  finding  it  impossible  to  force  the  city,  devastated  the  surrounding 
country,  burnt  numberless  villages  and  farms,  and  felled  all  the  fruit  trees  in 
the  Hauran  up  to  the  margin  of  the  desert.  This  district  had  never,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  by  Bezon  a  century  before,  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
an  enemy's  army,  and  its  population,  enriched  as  much  by  peaceful  labour  as 
by  the  spoil  of  its  successful  wars,  offered  a  prize  of  incalculable  value.  On 
his  return  march  Shalmaneser  raided  the  Bekaa,  entered  Phtenicia,  and  carved  a 

'  2  Kingi  ii. ;  i.  X-12,  18-27.  For  the  date  843  b.o.,  wbioh  I  should  nsorLbo  to  these  event*,  of. 
mipra,  p.  77,  note  2. 

■  2  SittgM  I.  12-11.  Stade  (JkfMMlfen,  in  the  Zeitichri/t  /fir  AltteitamenUiahe  Wiuemehafi.  toL  v. 
p.  273,  et  seq. ;  of.  Qeidi.  dt*  FoUia  linul,  toI.  i.  pp.  Sll,  545)  hoa  ahown  that  thU  account  U  in  dinct 
contradicUon  with  its  inuaediate  oontcxt,  and  that  it  belonged  to  a  Teraion  of  the  eveDts  diflbring  in 
detail  ffOEQ  the  one  which  has  oome  down  to  ui.  According  to  the  Utter,  Jeba  mtut  at  oaoe  bare 
met  Johooftdabthewinof  Beohab,and  have  entered  Samaria  in  hUcoiiipaQ;(TerB.  15-17);  this  would 
hMve  been  a  poor  way  of  iuBpiriag  the  priests  of  Basl  with  the  confldenco  necessary  for  drawing  them 
into  the  trap.  According  to  2  Chron.  ziii.  8,  the  massaen  of  the  princes  of  Judab  piaoeded  the 
murder  of  Ahaslah. 

»  2  Kings  iL  1 ;  cf.  2  Cfiron,  ixii.  10,  '  Hoiea  i.  4, 5. 
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triumphal  stele  on  one  of  the  rocks  of  Baalirasi.'  The  Kings  of  Tyre  and 
SidoD  hastened  to  offer  him  numerous  gifts,  and  Jehu,  nho  owed  to  his 
presence  temporary  immunity  from  a  Syrian  invasioD,  seat  his  envoys  to  greet 
him,  accompanied  by  offerings  of  gold  and  silver  In  bars,  vessels  of  gold  of 
various  forms,  sitvla,  salvers,  cups,  drinking-vessels,  tin,  sceptres,  and  wands 
of  precious  woods.  Shalmaneser's  pride  was  flattered  by  this  homage,  and 
be  carved  oa  one  of  his  monuments  the  representation  of  this  first  official 
connection  of  Assyria  with   Israel.     The   chief  of  the   embassage   is   shown 


JEHD,  KIIJO  or  ISBAEL,   BENDS  FRESBNTa  TO  SBAIJIAKB8BII.' 

prostrating  himself  and  kissing  the  dust  before  the  king,  while  the  rest 
advance  in  single  file,  some  with  vessels  in  their  hands,  some  carrying  sceptres, 
or  with  metal  bowls  supported  on  their  heads.  The  prestige  of  the  house  of 
Omri  was  still  a  living  influence,  or  else  the  Ninevite  scribes  were  imperfectly 
informed  of  the  internal  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  Israel,  for  the 
inscription  accompaDying  this  bas-relief  calls  Jehu  the  son  of  Omri,  and 
grafts  the  regicide  upon  the  genealogical  tree  of  his  victims.^  Shalmaneser's 
victory  had  been  so  dearly  bought,  that  the  following  year  the  Assyrians 
merely  attempted  an  expedition  for  tree-felling  in  the  Amanos  (841  B.C.). 
Their  next  move  was  to  push  forward  into  Kui,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pyramos 

'  Tbo  Bite  of  Baoliraal  la  left  undecided  by  AssjriologiBlB.  Fr.  DelitzBch  places  it  is  the  uaigh- 
bourhood.  of  Tjte  or  SidoD  (TTo  lag  dat  Varadisil  p.  104),  and  Schroder  oouQiiea  hiuuelf  to  traoa- 
Isting  tlio  name  (Die  KtilintchTiftm,  etc.,  2nded.,  p.  211).  Tbe  eTents  which  fallow  enable  UB  to 
affiiin  with  tolerable  certaint;  that  the  point  on  the  coast  wheio  Shulmaneier  recoivad  the  tributes  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  is  none  other  than  the  moulh  of  the  Kalir-cl-Kelb  :  the:  name  Baalitasi,  "the  maater 
of  the  head,"  would  then  be  applicable  \o  the  locky  point  which  rises  to  tbo  south  of  the  riTer.  and 
on  which  Egyptian  kings  had  already  sculptured  their  stclie  (cf.  Straggltoflhtiiatioai,  pp.  27S,  427). 

'  Drawaby  Faucher-Qadiu,  fromoDeof  theacenearepteeeated  on  the  Block  Obelisk;  of.  Latabd, 
The  JIfonuinenta  of  Nineveh,  vol.  i.  pi,  53.  Cf.  another  bas-relief  oF  the  same  monument,  repreeenting 
the  Jews,  OD  the  oppoeile  pago. 

'  Obtliik,  II.  07-99,  where  (ho  defeat  of  Hazael  is  alone  mentioned.  The  other  eventa  are  known 
to  UB  from  a  fragment  published  in  H.  Bawlinsoh,  Can.  Im.  W.  As.,  vol,  iii.  pi.  5,  No,  6,  IL  j0--€5 : 
of.  Ahiaud  and  Scheel,  Lei  Invsriptium  de  Saliaanatar  IL,  pp.  5G-Si>. 
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and  Saros  (840  b.c.).*  In  the  aummer  of  839  they  once  more  ventured 
Bouthwatda,  but  this  time  Hazael  changed  bis  tactics:  pitched  battles  and 
massed  moTemeats,  in  which  the  fate  of  a  campaign  was  decided  by  one  cast  of 
the  dice,  were  now  aToided,  and  ambuscades,  guerilla  warfare,  and  long  and 
tedious  si^es  became  the  order  of  the  day.  By  the  time  that  foor  towns  had 
been  taken,  Sbalmaneaer's  patieoce  was  worn  out ;  he  drew  off  hta  troops  and 


fell  back  oa  Phfenicta,  laying  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblos  under  tribute  before 
returning  into  Mesopotamia."  Hazael  had  shown  himself  possessed  of  no  less 
energy  tban  Ben^hadad;  and  Damascus,  isolated,  had  proved  as  formidable  a 
foe  as  Damascus  surrounded  by  its  Tassals ;  Shalmaneser  therefore  preferred 
to  leave  matters  as  they  were,  and  accept  the  situation.  Indeed,  the  results 
obtained  were  of  sufiBcient  importance  to  warrant  his  feeling  some  satisfaction. 
He  had  ruthlessly  dispelled  the  dream  of  Syrian  hegemony  which  had  buoyed 
up  Ben-hadad,  he  had  forced  Damascus  to  withdraw  the  suzerainty  it  had 
exercised  in  the  south,  and  he  had  conquered  Korthem  Syria  and  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Orontes.  Before  running  auy  further  risks,  he  judged  it  prudent 
to  strengthen  his  recently  acquired  authority  over  these  latter  countries,  and 
to  accustom  the  inhabitants  to  their  new  position  as  subjects  of  Nineveh. 

He  showed  considerable  wisdom  by  choosing  the  tribes  of  the  Taurus  and 
of  the  Cappadocian  marches  as  the  first  objects  of  attack.  In  regions  so 
difficult  of  access,  war  could  only  be  carried  on  with  considerable  hardship  and 

'  Obili$k,  II.  99-102 ;  of.  Amudd  and  Schbil,  La  Intettptiimt  de  Salmaaamr  II..  pp.  60,  01. 
■  Drawn  b;  Faucber-Giidin,  from  ona  of  the  bu-reliera  of  tbe  Black  Obelisk;  cf.  Latabd,  The 
Mtmmnenlt  of  Niiavek,  vol.  i.  pL  5<i. 

'  OMi«fc,ll.  102-10*;  cf.  AmAUD  and  ScHEiL,  VfciU,  pp.  60-03. 
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severe  loss.  The  country  waa  seamed  by  torrenta  and  densely  covered  with 
undergrowth,  while  the  towns  and  villages,  which  clang  to  the  steep 
sides  of  the  valleys,  had  no  need  of  walls  to  become  effective  fortresses, 
for  the  houses  rose  abruptly  one  above  another,  and  formed  so  many  re- 
doubts which  the  enemy  would  be  forced  to  attack  and  take  one  by  one. 
Few  pitched  battles  could  be  fought  in  a  district  of  this  description ;  the 
Assyrians  wore  themselves  out  in  incessant  skirmishes  and  endless  petty  sieges. 


and  were  barely  compensated  by  the  meagre  spoil  which  such  warfare  yielded. 
In  838  B.C.  Shalmaneser  swept  over  the  country  of  Tabal  and  reduced  twenty- 
foar  of  its  princes  to  a  state  of  subjection ;  proceeding  thence,  he  visited  the 
mountains  of  Turat,^  celebrated  from  this  period  downwards  for  their  silver 
mines  and  quarries  of  valuable  marbles.  In  837  he  seized  the  stronghold  of 
Uetash  in  Melitene,  and  laid  Tabal  under  a  fresh  contribution ;  this  constituted 
a  sort  of  advance  post  for  Assyria  in  the  sight  of  those  warlike  and  continually 
fluctuating  races  situated  between  the  sources  of  the  Halys  and  the  desert 
border  of  Asia  Minor."     Secure  on  this  side,  he  was  about  to  bring  matters  to 

'  Drawn  by  Bondier,  from  a  photograph  hj  Alfred  Boieeier. 

'  The  poiition  of  the  iiioualaina  of  TuTBt  is  indicated  by  the  nalureof  their  produoU:  "Weknow 
of  a  »ilveT  mine  at  Manuh  and  an  iron  mine  not  woibed,  and  (tco  jine  qiiarriee,  one  of  pink  and 
the  other  of  black  marble  "(  Vital  Coinet,  La  Tarquie  J^im!,  vol.  ii.  p.  138;  cf,  p.  231).  Torat, 
tLerefore,  muBt  be  the  Maiash  monutaiD,  the  Aghir-Dsgh  and  itn  Bpuis ;  hence  the  two  sorts  of  stone 
mentioned  in  the  Anyrian  text  nould  be,  the  one  the  pink,  the  other  the  black  marbln  (Hasfebo, 
NoUi  an  jour  U  jour,  i  33,  iatlteProeeedingi  of  the  BihlAich.  Soc.,  1S98,  vol.  xi.  pp.  133,  134). 

'  Obelitk,  11.  104-110;  cf.  Ahiavd  and  Scqbil,  Let  Lueriplunu  de  ScUmanataT  it,  pp.  6'^,  63.  A 
fragment  of  an  anooymoni  Hat,  diBcovered  by  DelitzBch,  pats  the  expedition  against  the  Tabal  in 
837  B.C.  instead  of  in  838,  and  consequeDtly  makes  the  entire  series  of  ensuing  expeditions  one  jeai 
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a  close  in  Cilicia,  when  tlie  defection  of  laozn  rec&lled  him  to  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  empire.  He  penetrated  into  Kamri  by  the  defiles  of 
Ehashmur,'  made  a  hasty  march  through  Sikhisatakh,  Bit-Tamul,  Bit-Shakki, 


and  B!t-Shedi,  surprised  the  rebels  and  drove  them  into  the  forests ;  be  then 
bore  down  on  Farsua'  and  plundered  twenty-seven  petty  kings  consecutively ; 
skirting  Misi,  Amadai,  Araziasb/  and  Kharkhar,  and  most  of  the  districts 

later,  np  to  the  reTolt  of  Awnr-d&in-paL  Tbia  ia  evidently  a  mutake  of  tlie  scribe  who  oompiled 
thii  edition  of  the  Canoo,  and  the  cbronolog;  of  a  aontemporftiy  moDumeat,  snoh  aa  the  Blank 
Obelisk,  OQgbt  to  obtain  until  further  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  subject 

'  For  the  site  of  Eboshmur  or  Ehtshmar,  of.  tapra,  p.  24.  note  2.  The  other  locahties  cannot  as 
jet  be  identiSed  with  any  modem  site ;  we  may  oonjectnre  that  they  were  scattered  about  the  basin 
of  the  npper  Dtyalah. 

*  Drawn  by  Fanahor-Godin,  from  one  of  the  baB-reliefs  of  the  Black  Obelisk ;  of.  Latabd,  Tht 
JtimvmmU  0/  Nineveh,  vol.  L  pi.  55. 

*  Partna,  or  with  the  native  termination  Panuush,  has  been  identiSed  first  with  Persia  and  then 
with  Parthia,  and  Boet  atilt  peisitta  in  its  identification,  if  not  with  the  Fartbia  of  classical 
geographers,  at  least  with  the  Parthian  people  (UnUnaAwtgen  cur  ahorievtaliiAea  OttehidOe, 
p.  74,  note  2).  Schroder  baa  shown  that  it  onght  to  be  sought  between  Namri  on  the  south  and  the 
Hannai  on  the  north,  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ooidytean  mountains  (Keilintekriften,  etc.,  pp.  169- 
179),  and  hia  demouatratiou  has  been  accepted  with  a  few  nodifioationa  of  detail  by  most  scholars 
(Dblattbb,  Le  Fttipt«  et  FBmpire  det  Midt*,  pp.  68-72 :  Hohuel,  Geteh.  Bab.  vud  Am.,  pp.  593,  591 ; 
VivcKLSK,  Ga^  Bab.  und  Au.,  p.  199}.  I  believe  it  to  be  powible  to  determine  its  position  with 
still  further  precision.  Parsoa  on  one  side  lay  on  the  border  of  Namri,  which  compriies  the  districts 
to  the  east  of  the  Dtyalah  in  the  direction  at  Zohab  (cf.  StruggU  of  the  Nationt  for  Namar  or  Namri, 
p.  606),  and  was  contiguous  to  the  Medea  oQ  thu  other  side  (Obelisk,  11.  119-121),  and  also  to  the 
Hannai,  who  occupied  the  sonthern  regiona  of  Lake  Unimiah  (Gwal  Iiucripitoti  of  Samti-rammSrt, 
coL  ii.  IL  39, 10,  Slab  Inteription  of  Sammin-nirdri.  1.  8,  Oylinder  Irueriplitm  of  Sargon,  1.  15) ;  it 
■Iso  lies  close  to  BIt-Khamban,  the  principal  of  the  Coasnan  tribes  (Fb.  Delitzsoh,  Die  Spradie  d»r 
EouStT,  pp.  35-3T),  as  it  would  appear  (Onlinder  Inter,  of  Sargon,  1.  15).  I  can  find  only  one  position 
on  the  map  which  wonid  answer  to  all  these  requirementa ;  this  is  in  the  main  the  basin  of  the 
OaVe-md  and  its  small  aCBuenta,  the  Ardclan  and  the  aourcea  of  the  Kizil-Uz^,  and  I  shall  there 
place  ParsuB  until  farther  information  is  forthcoming  on  the  subject 

*  Amadai  is  a  form  of  Madat,  with  a  prottielical  a,  like  Agusi  or  Azala,  by  the  side  of  Oazl  and 
Zala.  The  inscription  of  Bbalmaneser  IIL  thus  gives  us  the  first  mention  of  the  classical  Modes,  as 
H.  Bawlinson  has  from  the  first  pointed  out  (/.  B.  At.  8oe.,  lat  ser.,  vol,  iv.  p,  212).  This  identifica- 
tion has  not  bean  contested  of  latter  years  oicapt  by  Delattre  (Le  FertpU  el  VEm-pire  de*  Midet,  p.  71). 
Araziaab,  placed  too  fin  to  the  east  in  S^artenG  by  Fr.  Lenonnant  (Letlre*  Aagrialogiquei,  vol.  i. 
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lying  OD  the  middle  heights  of  the  tAble-land  of  Iran,  he  at  length  came  op 
with  lanzu,  whom  he  seized  and  brought  back  prisoDer  to  Assyria,  together  with 
his  family  and  his  idols.'  It  was  at  this  juncture,  perhaps,  that  he  receired 
from  the  people  of  Muzri  the  gift  of  an  elephant  and  some  large  monkeys, 
repreacDtations  of  which  he  has  left  us  on  one  of  his  bas-reliefs.  Elephants 
were  becoming  rare,  and  it  was  not  now  possible  to  kill  them  by  the  hnndred, 
as  formerly,  in  Syria  :^  this  particular  animal,  therefore,  excited  the  wonder  of 
the  Ninevites,  and  the  possession  of  it  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  conqueror. 
This  was,  however,  an  interlude  of  short  duration,  and  the  turbulent  tribes  of 
the  Taurus  recalled  him  to  the  west  as  soon  aa  spring  set  in.  He  laid  waste 
Kui  in  836  B.O.,  destroyed  Timnr,  its  capital,  and  on  his  return  march  revenged 
himself  on  AramS  of  Agusi,  whose  spirit  was  still  unbroken  by  his  former  mia- 
fortunes.  Tanakun  and  Tarsus  fell  into  Iiis  hands  835  B.O. ;  Shalmaneser  replaced 
Kati,  the  King  of  Ent,  by  his  brother  Kirn,  and  made  of  his  dominions  a  kind 
of  buffer  state  between  his  own  territory  and  that  of  Pamphylia  and  Lyoaonia.' 
He  had  now  occupied  the  throne  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  not  a  year  of 
which  had  elapsed  without  seeing  the  monarch  gird  on  his  armour  and  lead 
his  soldiers  in  person  towards  one  or  other  points  of  the  horizon.  He  was  at 
length  weary  of  sach  perpetual  warfare,  and  advancing  age  perchance  pre- 
vented him  from  leading  his  troops  with  that  dash  and  vigour  which  are 
necessary  to  success ;  however  this  might  be,  on  bis  return  from  Cilicia  he  laid 
aside  his  armour  once  for  all,  and  devoted  himself  to  peaceful  occupations. 

But  he  did  not  on  that  account  renounce  all  attempts  at  conquest  Con- 
ducting his  campaigns  by  proxy,  he  delegated  the  command  of  his  army  to 
his  Tartan  Dayan-assur,*  and  the  northern  tribes  were  the  first  on  whom  this 
general  gave  proof  of  his  prowess.  Urartu  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
another  sovereign  since  its  defeat  in  845  b.c.,  and  a  second  Shardiiris  ^  bad 

p.  25),  baa  been  located  further  Testwards  b;  Bchradei  (Keilinidiriftenf  eto.,  p.  ITS),  uear  the  upper 
course  of  the  Kerkbft ;  bnt  the  docnmeDts  of  all  periods  which  Schrader  himielf  cites  (pp.  eit,  p.  172, 

173)  show  us  that  on  one  aide  it  adjoined  Ebarkbar,  that  is  the  basin  of  the  Gamai-tb,  on  the  other 
side  Uedia,  that  jb  the  conntr;  of  HDmadaD.  It  must,  therefore,  be  placed  betweeo  the  two,  in  the 
Dortborn  part  of  theHnaieDtCambadeDe(ljiD0BOBOFCHABAX,  §85,  inMtJLLBa-DlDOT,  GeojrapAiOneei 
minora,  vol.  i.  p.  250),  in  the  present  Tchamabadftn.  Kbsjkhar  in  this  case  would  be  in  the  eoathem 
part  of  Cambadene,  on  the  main  road  wbiob  leads  from  the  gatos  of  tbe  Ztgtot  to  Hamadan,  as 
LeDonuHUt  pointed  out  some  time  ago,  while  awribing  too  largo  an  area  to  it  (_Lettrei  Auyrialcgigiut, 
vol.  I,  pp.  a,  13, 44);  an  examination  of  the  general  features  of  the  country  leads  me  to  believe  that 
tbe  (own  of  Kharkhar  should  ocoup;  the  site  of  E.irmB>nshahfLn,  or  rather  of  the  anoieat  city  which 
preceded  that  town  (J.  DE  KIoRGUf,  ifitsien  Sdeatifiqnt  m  Ferte,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  100-101). 

I  OfaiHft,  11.110-126;  ct.AjtitvjtADdBCBmi^  Let  InteriylUmtdtBatmaniuaT II., pp.  62-65;  Eon; 
Unttrnt^ungen  tur  all.  Ottch.,  pp.  71-76. 

'  See  Struggle  of  Ihe  Natiom.  pp.  265,  2S1,  285. 

■  OteJii*,!!.  126-141;  of.AiilAUDaiid8CTHEi„op.  cfl.,pp.61-67.  Tbe  fragment  of  tbe  eponym  list, 
pointed  oDt  by  Delitz8oh(UOHUEL,0(a.  Bab.  undAu.,  p.  616,  n.),  inserts  here,  hj  mistake,  a  fresh  expedi- 
tion to  Kul,  which  obliges  the  scribe  to  antedate  by  a  yearall  the  ensuing  eipeditions(of,««pni,  p.  88,  n.  3). 

■  For  tbe  function  of  tbe  Tartan,  and  tbe  rank  occupied  by  this  officer  at  the  Asgyriau  ooort,  cf. 
Struggle  of  the  Naliotti,  pp.  620,  621. 

*  The  name  is  written  Siduri  or  Seduri  in  the  text  of  the  Obelisk  (1.  144),  probably  in  acoDrdsnco 
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taken  the  plaoe  of  the  Ammd  who  had  ruled  eX  the  begiuning  of  ShalmaDeser's 
reign.  It  would  appear  that  the  accession  of  this  priuce,  who  was  probably 
yotuig  and  active,  was  the  signal  for  a  disturbance  among  the  people  of  the 
Upper  Tigris  and  the  Masioa — a  race  always  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  ready 
to  make  common  cause  with  any  fresh  enemy  of  Assyria.  An  insorrection 
broke  out  in  !Kt-Zamani  and  the  neighbonring  districts.  Dayan-asanr  quelled 
it  offhand ;  then,  quitting  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  by  the  defiles  of  Armash, 
he  crossed  the  Arzania,  and  entered  Uraitn.  Sharduris  came  oat  to  meet  him, 
and  was  defeated,  if  we  may  give  credence  to  the  official  record  of  the 
campaign.  Even  if  the  account  be  an  authentic  one,  the  victory  was  of  no 
advantage  to  the  Assyrians,  for  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  before  they  had 
subjugated  the  enemy,'  and  an  inaarrection  among  the  PatiD&  prevented  them 
from  returning  to  the  attack  in  the  following  year.  With  obligations  to 
their  foreign  master  on  one  hand  and  to  their  own  subjects  on  the  other,  the 
princes  of  the  Syrian  states  bad  no  easy  life.  If  they  failed  to  fulfil  their 
duties  as  vassals,  then  an  Assyrian  invasion  would  pour  in  to  their  country, 
and  sooner  or  later  their  ruin  would  be  assured ;  they  would  have  before  them 
the  prospect  of  death  by  impding  or  under  the  knife  of  the  flayer,  or,  if  they 
escaped  this,  captivity  and  exile  in  a  far-off  laiid.  Prudence  therefore  dictated 
a  scrupulous  fidelity  to  their  suzerain.  On  the  other  band,  if  they  resigned 
themselves  to  their  dependent  condition,  the  people  of  their  towns  would  chafe 
at  the  payment  of  tribute,  or  some  ambitious  relative  would  take  advantage  of 
the  popular  discontent  to  hatch  a  plot  and  foment  a  revolution,  and  the  prince 
thus  threatened  would  escape  from  an  Assyrian  reprisal  only  to  lose  his  throne 
or  &11  by  the  blow  of  an  assassin.  In  oironmstancea  such  as  these  the  people 
of  the  Patina  murdered  their  king,  Lubama  IL,  and  proclaimed  in  his  room 
a  certain  Surri,  who  bad  no  right  to  the  crown,  but  who  doubtless  undertook 
to  liberate  them  from  the  foreigner.  Dayan-assur  defeated  the  rebels  and 
blockaded  the  remains  of  their  army  in  Einalua.  They  defended  themselves 
at  first  energetically,  but  on  the  death  of  Surri  from  some  illness,  their 
courage  failed  them,  and  they  offered  to  deliver  over  the  sons  of  their  chief 
if  their  own  lives  might  be  spared.  Dayan-assur  had  the  poor  wretches 
impaled,  laid  the  inhabitants  under  a  heavy  contribution,  and  appointed  a 
certain  Sasi,  son  of  XJzza,^  to  be  their  king.  The  remainder  of  Syria  gave  no 
further  trouble — a  fortunate  circumstauce,  for  the  countries  on  the  Armenian 

nth  «ome  popalar  pronuaciation,  in  which  the  r  was  bat  slightly  rolled  and  finally  disappcuied.  Tbe 
identity  of  Seduri  and  Shardurig,  pointed  out  by  Sayce  (The  Ountifona  Iiucriptioiu  of  Fan,  in  the 
J.  B.  Ai.  Soe.,  vol.  li*.  p.  44),  hiw  been  adopted  by  leoent  hiBtoriime  (Tiele,  BabyJonitch-Aiii/TiMiAe 
Gac\^  pp.  203,  215 ;  Hokhel,  Getek.  Bab.  und  Jm.,  pp.  600-602 ;  Wincklcb,  Ouch,  Bab.  and  An., 
pp.  197, 19S).  Belok  and  Lehmann  have  shown  that  this  Sedari  vaa  not  Shaidurie,  son  of  Lntiprls, 
but  a  Shaidnria  II.,  probably  the  son  of  Aremg ;  cf.  for  tbia  flnt  Bbnrdmi*,  p.  62  of  the  preeent  woik. 

'  Black  ObeliikjlL  Ul-liG ;  cf.  Amiadd  and  ScHBiL,  lei  JmoWpKOn*  da  SiInicinaMr  l/.,pp.  66,67. 

■  Black  ObdM,  II.  UG-1S6 ;  cf.  AutAOD  and  Scheil,  md.,  pp.  66,  e7. 
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border  rerolted  in  832  B.C.,  and  the  whole  year  was  occupied  id  establishiog  order 
among  the  herdsmen  of  Kirkhl.  In  831  b.c.,  Dayan-asBur  poshed  forward  into 
Ehubushkia,  and  traTersed  it  from  end  to  end  with* 
out  encountering  any  resistance.  He  next  attacked 
the  Mannai.  Their  prince,  Ualki,  qnailed  before  bis 
onslaught ;  he  deserted  his  royal  city  Zirtn,'  and 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains.  Dayan-assur  parsned 
him  thither  in  vain,  but  he  was  able  to  collect  con- 
siderable booty,  and  turning  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  he  fought  his  way  along  the  base  of  the 
Gordyaeau  mountains  till  he  reached  Farsoa,  which 
he  laid  under  tribute.'  In  830  B.O.  it  was  the  turn 
of  Huzazir,  which  hitherto  had  escaped  invasion, 
to  receive  a  visit  from  the  Tartan.  Zapparia,  the 
capital,  and  fifty-six  other  towns  were  giren  o?er  to 
the  flames.  From  thence,  Day&D-assur  passed  into 
Urartu  proper;  after  baviug  plundered  it,  he  fell  back 
on  the  southern  provinces,  collecting  by  the  way 
the  tribute  of  Guzan,  of  the  Mannai,  of  Andiu,^  and 
Farsua ;  he  then  pushed  od  into  the  heart  of  Namri, 
and  having  razed  to  the  ground  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  its  towns,  returned  with  his  troops  to  Assyria  by 
the  defiles  of  Shimishi  and  through  Ehalman.^  This 
was  perhaps  the  last  foreign  campaign  of  Shalnian- 
eserlll.'s  reigu ;  it  is  at  all  events  the  last  of  which 
we  possess  any  history.  The  record  of  his  exploits 
ends,  as  it  had  begun  more  than  thirty  years 
BLACK  OBELISK  OF  sHALUANisER  m.'  previously,  wlth  a  victory  in  Namri 

The  aged  king  had,  indeed,  well  earned  the  right  to  end  his  allotted  days 
in  peace.     Devoted  to  Calah,  like  his  predecessor,  he  had  there  accumulated 

■  The  town  ia  clsenhero  called  Izirtu  (fireat  Iiucription  of  Sargoa  at  Khon^iad,  1. 42),  and  appears 
to  hnve  been  deaignated  in  the  inscriptiong  of  Van  by  the  name  of  SiBiri-Kbadiri9(8ATCE,  The  Cunei- 
form  InKTiptumi  of  Van,  ia  the  J.  B.  A:  Soe.,  vol.  liv.  p.  400). 

'  Blofk  Oheliik.  11.  166-174 ;  of.  Awiacd  and  ScHEI^  Let  Interiptioni  de  Satmamuar  II,  pp.  6G-69. 

•  Andia  or  Andia  ia  eontignous  to  Nftiri  (SJob  Imcr.  of  ■Samm£n-nMH  17,,  1.  19;  cf.  L.  Abbl, 
IntchH/Uii  fiommo-n-mrari'*  III.,  in  Schhadeh,  KeilintehrifUn  BiU.,  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  189).  to  Zikirtu 
and  toKaralla,  whicLlatterbordereonMauna(/n»ony(ionitBiAeBuIit  D/Sarg(m,ll.  8, 9);  it  bordered 
on  the  couDtry  of  Mi«a  or  Miiri,  into  which  it  ia  merged  under  the  oame  of  Miaiaada  in  the  time  of 
Sargon  (Interlption  de»  Fatttt,  1.  37).  Deiattre  (Le  P*upl«  it  lEmptrt  det  Midet,  pp.  H2,  83)  places 
Andiu  in  the  coDutryof  the  claasical  MiklLenio,  between  the  Mstinnian  mouDtoiaa  and  Luke  Urumiab. 
The  position  of  Mian  on  the  coDflnes  of  Araziosh  and  Media,  Bomexkere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
TalTantn-Dagh,  obliges  us  to  place  Andia  lower  down  to  the  aontb-eaat,  near  the  district  of  £urdasir. 

'  Dmva  by  Faucher-Oudin,  from  the  cast  in  the  Louvre.  [The  original  is  io  the  Brit.  Mns.— Tb,] 

'  Obt^Uh,  11. 174-190 ;  ef.  Amiauo  and  Soheu,  Let  latcriptiont  de  Sahnanatar  II.,  pp.  70. 71.  The 
fragment  of  the  epoDymous  list  pointed  out  by  Delitzacli  (of.  tupra,  p.  88,  note  3)  omits  this  last 
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the  spoiU  of  hia  campaigns,  and  had  made  it  the  wealthiest  city  oT  his  empire. 
He  contioued  to  occupy  the  palace  of  AsAnr-uazir-pal,  which  he  had  enUrged. 
Wherever  he  turaed  withia  its  walls,  his  eyes  fell  upon  some  trophy  of  his 
wars  or  panegyric  of  his  yirtues,  whether  recorded  on  mural  tiles  covered  with 
inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs,  or  celebrated  by  statutes,  altars,  and  triumphal 
stelie.  The  most  curious  among  all  these  ia  a  square-based  block  terminating 
in  three  receding  stages,  one  above  the  other,  like  the  stump  of  an  Egyptian 
obelisk  surmounted  by  a  stepped  pyramid.  Five  rows  of  bas-reliefs  on  it 
represent  scenes  most  flattering  to  Assyrian  pride ; — the  reception  of  tribute 


STAG  AND  LIONS  OC  TBI   COrNTBT  Of  BUKHI," 

from  Gilzan,  Muzri,  the  Fating,  the  Israelitish  Jehu,  and  Marduk-abat-uzur, 
King  of  the  land  of  Snkhi.  The  latter  knew  his  suzerain's  love  of  the  chase, 
and  he  provided  him  with  animals  for  his  preserves,  including  lions,  and  rare 
species  of  deer.  The  inscription  on  the  monument  briefly  relates  the  events 
which  had  occurred  between  the  first  and  the  thirty-first  years  of  Shalmaneser's 
reign ; — the  defeat  of  Damascus,  of  Babylon  and  Urartu,  the  conquest  of 
Northern  Syria,  of  Cilicia,  and  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Zagros.' 
When  the  king  left  Calah  for  some  country  residence  in  its  neighbourhood, 
similar  records  and  carvings  would  meet  his  eye.  At  Imgur-Bel,  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  palace  was  covered  with  plates  of  bronze,  on  which  the  skilful 
artist  has  embossed  and  engraved  with  the  chisel  episodes  from  the  campaigns 

expedition,  for  whioh  no  available  pUce  could  be  foitiii],  etl»i  the  iugcrtioa  of  the  carapaigu 
against  the  Knt,  mantiooed  on  p.  90,  note  3,  of  the  present  work.  For  Khalmau,  see  iitraggU 
o/the  lfatioiu,p.  615;  as  itcorreaponds,asLeDormantiiaB  the  first  topointoat  (LcUret  Jii^ioIo^i'guM, 
vol. i.  p. 41 ;  of. Fb.  Deutzsch, DUBprache dtr  KouSer, pp. SI,  34),  to  Klialouu (Diodoeis  Siouna,  xvii. 
110)ortoEhala(IaiDOKOsoFCB&BAX,§53,  in  ^vllmb-Didot,  Geographi  Grsd  Minorai.vol.  i.  p.  250) 
of  the  classical  period,  the  paases  of  Simishi  necessarilj  coiucide  with  the  gules  of  tbe  Zagros 
(LEKOBaAST,  lettrtt  Auyrieiogiqite*,  vol.  i.  p.  41). 

'  Drawn  b^  Fauoher-Oudin,  from  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Black  Obelisk ;  cf.  Layabd,  The 

^Dnumonli  of  Ninrveh,  vol.  i.  pi.  53. 

'  Most  of  tbe  scenes  on  the  Black  Obelislc  of  Shalmanescr  III.  have  been  reproduced  iu  the 

Slmggh  of  (Se  yatifmi,  p.  661,  and  on  pp.  86,  87,  89,  and  93  of  tbe  present  work. 
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on  the  Eaphratea  and  the  Tigris,  the  orosaing  of  monntains  aud  riTers,  the 
assault  and  bumiug  of  cities,  the  long  lines  of  captives,  the  m^Se  vith 
the  enemy  and  the  pursuit  of  the  chariots.^  All  the  cities  of  Aflsyria, — 
Ninereh,^  Arbela,  Assur,  even  to  the  more  distant  towns  of  Harr&n°  and 
Tushkban,* — ried  with  each  other  in  exhibiting  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  their  gods 
and  his  affection  for  their  inhabitants;  bat  his  predilection  for  Calah  filled 
them  with  jealoasy,  and  Assur  particularly  could  ill  brook  the  growing 
aversion  with  which  the  Assyrian  kings  regarded  her.  It  was  of  no  arail 
that  she  continued  to  be  the  administrative  and  religious  capital  of  the 
empire,  the  storehouse  of  the  spoil  and  annual  tribute  of  other  nations,' 
and  was  continually  embellishing  herself  with  &esh  monuments : '  a  spirit 
of  discontent  was  daily  increasing,  and  merely  awaited  some  favourable 
occasion  to  break  out  into  open  revolt  Shalmaneser  enjoyed  the  dignity 
of  limma  for  the  second  time  after  thirty  years,  and  had  celebrated  this 
jubilee  of  his  inauguration  by  a  solemn  festival  in  honour  of  Assnr  end 
Bamm&n.'  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  thought  this  a  favourable 
moment  for  presenting  to  the  people  the  son  whom  he  had  chosen  from 
among  his  children  to  succeed  him.  At  any  rate,  Assui-dain-pal,  fearing 
that  one  of  bis  brothers  might  be  preferred  before  him,  proclaimed  himself 
king,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Assyria  gathered  around  his  standard.  Assur 
and  twenty-six  more  of  the  most  important  cities  revolted  in  his  favour — 
Nineveh,  Imgurbel,  Sibaniba,  Durbalat,  Arbela,  Zaban  in  the  Choldtean 
marches,  Arrapkha  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Zab,  and  most  of  the  colonies, 

'  Tbia  ntonumoDt,  disooveradb;  native  Hggeit,ymB  fi rat  brought  into  Qotioe  bjG.  Sohlumberger, 
irho  bought  Bmall  fiBgraenU  of  it,  wliioh  vers  at  once  eiplained  b;  Fr.  Lenormant  (Bat-rsItV/i  de 
brontaAttyriau,  in  tbs  Gazette  AreJiOilogiqiu,  1878,  pp.  119-129,aiidplB.  uii.-uiT.)-  NeailjaUthe 
baa-relicfti  were  subseqaeatly  diecnvered  and  acquired  for  the  authorities  of  the  Britjgh  HuMom  by 
Hormuzd  KisBam,  and  pablished  under  the  augpic««  of  the  Bibl.  Aroh.  Boc,  (Bibob,  The  Bronte  Oma- 
rnenUo/  the  Palaat  Gate/nrmBaJawdtf'StM.l-i  I  ct.'RoBiKSDRABetM,At$huT  and  the  Land  of  Stmrod, 
p.  200,etBeq.).  Numerous  psrttof  them  have  b«en  reprodaced  in  the  Struggle  of  Iht  Naliimi,pf.  G29, 
630,  031,  63S,  G39,  641,  657,  658,  6G0,  and  also  on  pp.  7, 8,  9,  37, 61,  62. 63, 6S,  68  of  the  preaeut  irork. 

*  Niaeveb  i»  mentioned  as  the  Btsrting-place  of  nearly  all  the  lirst  campaigns  in  the  inoonptiou 
ou  the  Monolith,  ool.  L  No.  29.  col.  ii.  11.  14,  30,  67,  78 ;  alao  in  the  Balawtt  inscriptioD,  ool.  It.  L  5 ; 
on  the  other  hand,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign,  Calah  is  given  as  the  residence  of  the  king  on  the 
Biaek  ObelUk,  U.  146,  1*7,  15B,  160,  175,  176. 

'  Mention  of  the  buildings  of  Shalmaneser  III.  at  Harr&n  oconrs  in  an  inscription  of  Nabonldus 
(H.  BiWLiMSOH,  Cun.  Int.  W.  A:,  vol  t.  pi.  64,  ool.  iH.  4 ;  of,  Li.tbillb,  Der  Nabonid  Cylinder  V  B64, 
in  the  Zeiitehri/t  fSr  Keiifortehung,  toI.  ii.  pp.  246,  247,  335). 

■  The  Monolith  discovered  at  Karkh  (Bawuhbon,  Can.  Int.  W.  At.,  vol.  iii.  pis.  7,  S)  is  in  itself  a 
proof  that  Shahnaueeor  executed  works  in  this  torn,  the  Ttishkbfln  of  tbe  inaoriptioiis  (cf.  for  this 
town,  tupra,  p.  20). 

'  lodicatiouB  of  booty  and  tribute  brought  in  to  tho  city  of  Assur,  MonoliUi,  col.  i.  II.  27-29, 
col.  ii.  II.  23,  24,  64,  65,  75-81 ;  Black  Obelitk,  I.  140. 

'  These  works  are  doicribed  in  the  insotiptjon  on  the  statue  of  Ealah'Sherg&t  (Latasp,  Tiuerip- 
tions  in  the  Cmieiform  CharacttT,  pie.  76, 77 ;  at  Ahuud  and  ScaEn.,  Let  Inter,  de  SalmanaiaT  IL,  pp. 
74-77;  J.  A.  CbaiO,  The  Throne-Interiplion  of  Salmanatar  II,  in  Uebraica,  vol,  ii.  pp.  140-146). 

-  OMiriE,ll.  174, 17S;  of.  Amiaud  and  Sohkil,  Let  Inter,  de  Salmanatar  Jf.,  pp.  70,71.  .Anyooo- 
neotion  established  between  this  thirty-year  jubilee  and  the  thirty  yoare'  festival  of  Egypt  (Tielb, 
Bab.  Att.  Oetch.,  p.  204)  rests  on  tacts  which  can  be  so  little  relied  ou,  that  it  must  be  aooepted  with 
considerable  reserve. 
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both  of  ancient  and  recent  fonndatioa — Amtdi  on  the  Tigris,  Kbindaau  near  the 

months  of  the  Khabar  and  Tal-Abni  on  the  southera  slopes  of  the  Masios. 

The  aged  king  remained  in  possession  only  of  Calah  and  its  immediate 

environs — Nisibifl,  Harran,  Tushthan,  and  the  most  recently  subdued  provinces 

on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 

and  the  Orontes.    It  is  probable, 

however,  that  the  army  remained 

faithful  to  him,  and  the  support 

vhich    these    well-tried    troops 

afforded  him  enabled  the  king 

to  act  with  promptitude.     The 

weight  of  years  did  not  permit 

him  to  command  in  person;  he 

therefore  entrusted  the  conduct 

of  operations  to  his  son  Samsi> 

ramm&n,  but  he  did  not  live  to 

see  the  end  of  the  struggle.    It 

embittered  his  last  days,  and  was 

not  terminated  till  822  b.o.,  at 

which  date  Shalmaneser  had  been 

dead  two  years-*    This  prolonged 

crisis  had  shaken  the  kingdom  to 

its  foundations ;  the  Syrians,  the 

Medes,    the    Babylonians,    and 

TUK  BBONZE-COTESED   QATEg   Ot   BALAWiT.' 

the    peoples    of   the  Armenian 

and  Aramean  marches  were  rent  from  it,  and  though  Samsi-ramman  IV. 
waged  continuous  warfare  dnriog  the  twelve  years  that  he  governed,  be  could 
only  partially  succeed  in  regaining  the  territory  which  had  been  thus  lost.' 

'  Eponym  Canon  in  Oelitzkh,  art.  Sanherib,  in  tbs  Bibd-Lexiean,  p.  302,  where,  from  the  tbirtj- 
thiid  jeu  oT  Bhalmaneaer  (827  b.o.)  Io  tbe  third  year  of  SHmBi-rammaii  (822),  ve  read,  Bfter  the 
epoDymoni  name,  the  word  for  "revolt;"  the  liat  of  tbo  rebel  towns  bos  been  preaerr<:d  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ifonoIilA  InKriftion  of  Saimi-Tamman,  ool.  i.  11,  35-53 ;  of.  An lAun  and  Bcheil,  Lei 
Inteription*  dt  Salmaiuuar  II.,  pp.  St,  S5,  and  Sc&kil,  Inicription  .iitjrrienne  arehulque  de  Sliamihi- 
Aiminan  ]V.,  pp.  0,  7.  Tide  alttibnteB  the  revolt  of  Aaant-da in-put  to  tha  jealousy  wEiiob  tiiat 
prince  entertained  for  the  Tarlan  Dayftn-BBsnr  (Bn6.  Ati.  Qeich.,  pp.  193,  194);  Hommel  belieTeM  that 
AMQT-dain-pal  had  hoped  to  be  called  to  the  throne  after  the  celebration  of  the  tbirtieth  year,  and 
that  the  disappointment  be  felt  induced  him  to  revolt  (_Geich.  Bab,  and  Au.,  pp.  filS,  GIG). 

'  Drawn  by  Fanchcr.Oadin,  from  the  sketch  by  Pinches,  in  the  Traiuactiotu  of  the  Bibl.  AtcK 
Soe.,  vol.  vii.,  pUte  between  pp.  8G  and  87. 

■  All  that  we  know  of  the  reign  of  Samei-rammiln  IV,  comes  from  the  insoription  in  archaic 
cbarttctere,  published  in  U.  Bawlinsoh,  Cun.  Int.  IF.  At.,  vol.  i.  pis.  29,  34,  translated  into  English  b; 
Satcb,  Motiolith  Imeriplion  of  Samat-Rimmoa,  in  the  Etcordt  of  the  I'att,  lat  ser.,  vol,  i.  pp.  9-22; 
into  German  by  L.  Abel,  Imehtift  SehavtKhiSamman'i,  in  Scurader,  Keiliiuchriftlieke  Bibtiolhek, 
TOL  i.  pp.  174-187  ;  into  French  by  Oppert,  ifi»(.  de«  Empiretda  Chaldee  el  d' Auyrie, 'p^.  122-128; 
by  Menant,  .innolei  da  Roit  d'Aityrie,  pp.  110-124;  and  by  ScuECL,  V Interiylion  de  ShamM- 
Bamman  IV.  roi  XAuyrit  (824-811  B.C.),  etc..  1889,  in-4'.  It  contains  the  account  of  four 
campaigns,  without  giving  the  years  of  eaob  teign  or  the  Kmmu,  and  historians  have  classiiied  them 
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His  firet  three  campaigns  were  directed  against  the  north-eastern  and  eastern 
provinces.  He  began  by  attempting  to  collect  the  tribute  from  Nairl,  the 
payment  of  which  had  been  suspended  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rcTolution, 
and  he  re-established  the  dominion  of  Assyria  from  the  district  of  Faddir 
to  the  township  of  Kar-Shulmanasharid,  which  his  father  had  founded  at  the 
fords  of  the  Euphrates  opposite  to  Garchemiah  ^  (821  B.C.).  Id  the  follow- 
ing campaign  he  did  not  personally  take  part,  but  the  Habshakeh  Mutarriz- 
assnr  pillaged  the  shores  of  Lake  Ummiab,  and  then  made  his  way  towards 
Urartu,  where  he  destroyed  three  hnndred  towns '  (820).  The  third  expedition 
was  directed  against  Misi  and  Gizilbunda  beyond  the  Upper  Zab  and  Mount 
Zilar.^  The  inhabitants  of  Miai  eatrenched  themselves  on  a  wooded  ridge 
commanded  by  three  peaks,  but  were  defeated  in  spite  of  the  advantages 
which  their  position  secured  for  them ;  *  the  people  of  Gizilbunda  were  not 
more  fortunate  than  their  neighbours,  and  six  thousand  of  them  perished  at 
the  assault  of  Urasb,  their  capital."    Mutarriz-assur  at  once  turned  upon  the 

ID  different  nays.  Tiele  belierei  that  the  la«t  of  them  fallB  at  the  latest  in  818  (Bab.-Au. 
Oetch.,  pp.  201,  205),  and  that  none  of  the  czpeditiDns  mentioned  in  it  answer  to  thoae  contained  in 
the  Eponym  Canm  (Scbradbb,  Keil.  £iU,  vol.  i.  pp.  20S,  209);  la  this  opinion  WincUer  gives 
hiB  adbeaioD  (.Oeteh,  Bab.  oiuj  Ju.,  pp.  202, 203).  Hommel  diattibut«B  them  o*ei  the  whole  length 
of  the  reign,  the  three  flrat  from  822  to  818  (OueA.  Bab.  md  Am.,  p.  626),  the  fourth  in  815(1(1.,  p.  623). 

■  Momtiah  Imeription  of  Samii-rammin  IV.,  col.  L  L  53,  ooL  ii.  II.  1-lG;  cf.  L.  Abkl,  Jiwdtrf/I 
Sehamtehi-BamTodn'i,  in  Bcoradbo,  Ktil  BM.,  Tol.  i,  pp.  178, 179,  and  Sohxil,  Imeriptitm  (uryrimne 
archalqw  de  Sbamihi'Sammm  IV.,  pp.  G-9. 

'  Monolith  Iiueriptitm  of  Bamii-ramtada  IV.,  col.  U.  11.  16-34;  cf.  L.  Abil,  Imehrifl 
Sehanuelii-Bammdii'i,  pp.  178,  179,  and  Boheil,  IntcHption  at$.  arekatque,  etc.,  pp.  B-II. 

*  Mount  Zilai  (GuUax  in  Scheil,  op.  eit.,  pp.  10,  11)  is  bejond  the  Upper  Zab,  on  one  of  the 
roads  whioh  lead  to  the  bailo  of  Lake  Ummiah,  probablj  in  Khubnehkia.  There  are  two  of  these 
loads — that  vhich  passes  over  the  neck  of  Kelishin,  nnd  the  other  which  nins  throngh  the  gorges 
of  AUn  ;  "  with  the  exception  of  these  two  points  the  mountaio  chain  is  aheolntely  impassable " 
(J.  DE  MoBOAH,  Minion  toientijique  m  Pent,  Etvdei  gOgraphiquei,  *ol.  ii.  p.  46).  Acoording  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  campaign,  it  appears  to  me  probable  that  the  king  crossed  hj  the  pane*  of 
Al&n ;  Mount  Zilftr  would  therefore  be  the  gronp  of  chains  which  cover  the  district  of  Plahder,  and 
across  whicli  the  Lesser  Zab  passes  before  descendiog  to  the  plain. 

'  The  country  of  Misl  fkdjoined  Oizilbnnda  {MonolitA  Inter.,  etc,  ool.  ii.  IL  iI-59),  Media, 
Arazi&sh  (Jnsor.  of  Samntan-nirorf  IV.,  11.  6,  7),  and  Andlu  (oT.  supra,  p.  92,  note  3).  All  these 
circumatancea  incline  us  to  plaoe  it  in  the  south-eastera  part  of  Eurdiatan  of  Sihmeli,  in  the  upper 
Tsltoy  of  KUil-Uz^.  The  ridge,  overlooked  by  three  pe^ks,  on  whieh  the  iohabitanta  took  refuge, 
cannot  be  looked  for  on  the  west,  where  there  are  few  important  heights :  I  ahould  rather  identify  it 
with  the  port  of  the  OordyEcau  mountains  which  bounda  the  baain  of  the  Kiail-Ui£n  on  the  west,  and 
which  contains  three  peaka  of  12,000  foel^the  Tchehel-toheohma,  the  Derbend,  and  the  Nan-£ftn 
(J.  i»  MOBOAM,  Minion  teientijiqut  en  Perse,  i'lvdei  g^graphiquti,  vol.  iL  p,  51). 

*  The  name  of  the  country  has  been  read  Giratbauda  (Offbit,  Hiit.  del  £npirei  ^Auyrietl  de 
Chxddte,  p.  125 ;  M^ant,  AnnaUi  dss  roii  d'Anyrie,  p.  121),  Ginnubanda  (Scbbadeb,  KML  vnd 
GetrMchitforteKuug,  p.  71,  note  2),  Girubbonda  (Saycb,  JU<nKiIil&  Itiaori^on  of  Saina*  Simmon,  iu  the 
iiecord*  of  the  Poll,  vol.  i,  p.  16);  a  variant,  to  which  no  objections  can  be  made,  has  furnished 

'  Gizilbunda  (Uouuel,  Geieh.  Bait,  und  .Ise..  p.  625,  note  2;  L.  Abbl,  Imehrift  Seltam»eki-Bammdn\ 
in  Scbbadeb,  £ei'I.  Bibl,  vol.  L  p.  18(1).  It  was  oontignons  on  one  side  to  the  Uedes  (MondiA  Inter., 
etc.,  col.  iii.  11.7-27,  Inteription  o/ Aomnufn-niraW  IV.,  1.  7),  and  on  the  other  to  the  Hannai  (op,  til., 
11.  7,  8),  which  obligea  ua  to  place  it  in  Eurdiatan  of  Qeirus,  on  the  Kizil-Ui^n.  It  may  be  eaked 
if  the  word  Kiril  which  occurs  several  times  is  the  topographical  nomenclature  of  these  regions  is 
not  a  relic  of  the  name  in  question,  and  if  Gizil-bunda  is  not  a  oompannd  of  the  same  class  as 
KiKJl-uzin,  Eizil-gatchi,  Kizil-al&n,  Eizil-lfik,  whether  it  bo  that  part  of  the  population  spoke  a 
language  anBlogous  to  the  dialeoU  now  in  use  in  these  districts,  or  that  the  ancient  word  has  been 
preserved  by  later  ooni^nerorB  and  assimilated  to  some  well-known  word  in  their  own  language. 
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Uedes,  vanqniahed  them,  and  drove  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword  iato  their 
remote  ralleya,  retaraing  to  the  district  of  Araziash,  which  he  laid  waste. 
A  score  of  chiefs  with  barbarous  names,  alarmed  by  this  example,  hastened 
to  prostrate  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  submitted  to  the  tribute  which  he 

imposed  on  them.   Assyria  thus  regained  in  these  

r^ons  the  ascendency  which  the  victories  of 
Shalmaneser  III.  in  their  time  had  won  for  her.^ 
Babylon,  which  had  endured  the  suzerainty 
of  its  rival  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  seems  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  events  occurring 
in  Assyria  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  by  espousing 
the    cause  of    Assur-dain-paL      Samsi-rammfin, 
therefore,  as  soon   as   he  was  free   to  turn   his 
attention  from  Media  (818),  directed  bis  forces 
against  Babylonia.    Metnmat,  as  usual,  was  the 
first  city  attacked ;  it  capitulated  at  once,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  exiled  to  Assyria.    Kami 
to  the  south  of  the  Tumat,  and  Dibina  on 
Mount  Yalmin,  suffered  the   same   fate,   but 
Grananit^  held  out  for  a  tipie;   its  garrison, 
however,  although  reinforced  by  troops  from 
the  surrounding  country,  was  utterly  routed 
before  its  walls,  and  the  survivors,  who  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  citadel  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  were  soon  dislodged.    The  Babylonians, 

who  had  apparently  been  taken  by  surprise  "onouth  o»  b*iisi-biiimS»  it .• 

at  the  first  attack,  at  length  made  preparations  to  resist  the  invaders.  The 
Prince  of  Dur-papsukal,  who  owned  allegiance  to  Marduk-balatsu-ikbi, 
King  of  Babylon,  had  disposed  his  troops  so  as  to  guard  the  fords  of  the 
Tigris,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  reaching  his  capital.  But 
Samsi-rammin  dispersed  this  advanced  force,  killing  thirteen  thousand, 
besides  taking  three  thousand  prisoners,  and  finally  reduced  Dur-papsukal 
to  aehes.  The  respite  thus  obtained  gave  Marduk-balatsu-ikbi  sufficient 
time  to  collect  the  main  body  of  his  troops:  the  army  was  recruited 
from  Kald&  and  Elamites,  soldiers  from  Namri,  and  Aramaean  contingents, 
and  the  united  force  awaited  the  enemy  behind  the   ruins  of  Dur-papsiikal, 

'  Monolith  Itueriplion  of  Samti-rammdii  IV.,  col.  ii.  11,  34-.>9;  ool.  iir.  11.  1-70;  cf.  L.  Abel, 
Ituchrxft  Sthamtehi-Ramman'i,  in  Schbadib.  EeaintrhrifUiche  BiViolhek.  Tol.  i.  pp!  I78-1S3,  and 
SCHML,  Inter.  OMyrintu  archa!qw  cU  Sliamthi-Bammatt  17.,  pp.  10-21. 

1  T.__^  i_  -..._>..    ^    ,.      ,         ^  photograph  by  MaoBell.    Tho  original  ia  in  tlie  Britieli 
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along  the  banks  of  tbe  Dab&n  caoal.  Fire  thousand  footmea,  tvo 
hundred  horsemen,  one  hundred  chariote,  besides  the  king's  tent  and  all  his 
stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  AsByrians.  The  Tictoiy  was  complete ; 
Babylon,  Kuta,  and  Borsippa  capitulated  one  after  the  other,  and  the  invaders 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  land  of  the  Kald&,  and  actually  reached  the  Persian 
(rulf.  Samsi-ramm&a  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mardnk-balatsu-ikbi,  the  terms  of 
which  included  rectification  of  boundaries,  payment  of  a  subsidy,  and  the 
other  clauses  usual  in  such  circumstances ;  the  peace  was  probably  ratified  by 
a  matrimonial  alliance,  concluded  between  the  Babylonian  princess  Sammu- 
ramat  and  SammaU'niT&ri,  son  of  the  conqueror.^  In  this  manner  the 
hegemony  of  Assyria  over  Karduniash  was  established  even  more  firmly 
than  before  the  insurrection ;  but  all  available  resources  had  been  utilised 
iu  tbe  efibrt  necessary  to  secure  it  Samsi-ramm&u  had  no  leisure  to 
reconquer  Syria  or  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Euphrates  remained  the  western 
frontier  of  his  kingdom,  as  it  had  been  in  the  early  days  of  Shalmaaeser  III.* 
The  peace  with  Babylon,  moreover,  did  not  last  long  ■  Bau-akhiddtn,  who  had 
succeeded  Mardnk-balatso-ikbi,  refused  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
and  hostilities  again  broke  out  on  the  Tumat  and  the  Tigris,  as  they  had 
done  six  years  previously.  This  war  was  prolonged  &om  813  to  812  B.C., 
and  was  still  proceeding  when  Samsi-ramman  died.  His  son  Bamman-nirari  III. 
quickly  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue.  He  carried  Bau-akhiddin  captive  to 
Assyria,  with  his  family  and  the  nobles  of  his  court,  and  placed  on  the  vacant 
throne  one  of  his  own  partisans,  while  he  celebrated  festivals  in  honour  of 
his  own  supremacy  at  Babylon,  Kuta,  and  Borsippa."  Karduniash  made  no 
attempt  to  rebel  against  Assyria  during  the  next  half-century.  Bamm&n- 
nir&ri  proved  himself  an  energetic  and  capable  sovereign,  and  the  thirty  years 

'  MonoHthlnieripliono/ Saia$i-fammiitIV.,coLill.H.70,l-i&i  tbe hUtorjoF the ttune expedition 
ii  reoouDt«d,  bat  with  seveml  omi«tionB,  io  the  Synehroiunu  Butorj/  (Feukb  and  WracELBB,  Die  loQt- 
nannla  SyiuiAronufue&e  QeuMehlt,  io  Scbbadeb,  Keilint^iifliiehR  BiUiolhek,  voL  i.  pp.  200-203). 
The  marriage  of  Bamnm-ntniftt  is  not  mentioned  in  boj  of  the  ioacriptionii  teferring  to  tbie  war. 
For  the  poeaible  Identidctttiou  of  tbia  priooedi  with  the  legendary  gemiramiB,  cf.  Opfebt,  3iiL  det 
Empirtt  d'Auyrie  et  d»  Chald€e,  pp.  128-130;  G.  Rawunbon,  The  Fits  Great  MonarehU*,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  119-121 ;  UouHSLyOeiehiahte  Sabylimieiu  und  Attgrieju,  pp.  628-632.  I  agree  with  Tiela  (£aby- 
toniteh-amgrUdu  OttehiMe,  pp.  213, 21  ()  that  we  must  not  attaoh  much  importanoe  tothia  ideutifloa- 
tiOD.  It  is  not  certain  that  BammU'ramat  waa  the  wife  of  Rammln.niriiri;  several  hiitoriani  think 
■he  was  his  mother  (Tiile,  op.  eit.,  pp.  212,  213  ;  HoMHii.,  op.  oit.,  p.  GUI), 

'  Fur  the  extent  of  the  Awyrlaa  Empire  in  the  time  of  SiuiiBi-nLmin&nIV.,cf.  Sobbadeii,  £<ilin(. 
undOt»ehiBhU/oTiiihung,  p.  172,et»eq, ;  and  a.]ao'Dr.i.AvrKB,Le  People  el  I'Empirt  da  Uidet,  pp.  72-li, 
and  Etqviue  de  0«igraphie  aMyrienne,  pp.  11-13, 

•  The  notice  ot  the  wars  of  813-812  against  Chaldfea  U  taken  from  Tke  Epanym  Canon  (SCHftiDBH, 
KeOitu.  Bibliolhek,  vol.  i.  pp.  208,  209) ;  that  of  the  wars  of  Rammia-nir&ci  from  the  Synchnmoui 
Eittors  (ooL  iv.  11.  1-21 ;  of.  Peiheh  and  Wikckleb,  DU  »Dg«nonn(e  SyncAronWiwAe  GeichiehU,  in 
ecuBiUBB,  op.  til.,  vol.  i.  pp.  202,  203).  I  agree  with  Winckler  {Untenachungen  lur  atlorientaiuelten 
GwoWeftte,  p.  25 ;  Otmh.  £<i6yl.  und  JM^r.,  pp.  117-120.  203;  Ein  Beitrag  tur  Oeiehidila  der  Auj/rio- 
JagU  in  Deta4ehtaitd,  pp.  24-27,  41, 42)  that  tbe  fragment  of  the  Synahronoai  Eiitory,  oot.  iv.  11.  1-14, 
refen  to  Bammftu-nir&ri. 
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of  his  reign  were  by  no  means  inglorious.  We  learn  from  the  eponym 
lists  what  he  accomplished  during  that  time,  and  (^[ainst  whioh  coantries  he 
waged  war;  hat  we  hare  not  yet  recovered  any  ioscriptioD  to  enable  ns  to 
fill  in  this  oatline,  and  put  together  a  detailed  aoooant  of  his  reign.'  His  first 
expeditions  were  directed  against  Media*  (SIO),  Grozin  (809),  and  the  M&onai 
(808-807) ;  he  then  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  in  fonr  sncceBsire  years 
condncted  as  many  Tigorons  eampaigns  against  Arpad  (806),  Khazaza  (805), 
the  town  of  Baali  (804),  and  the  cities  of  the  Phoenician  sea-hoard  (803).  The 
plagne  interfering  with  his  advanoe  in  the  latter  direction,  he  again  turned  his 
attention  eastward  and  attacked  Ehabushkia  in  802,  792,  and  784 ;  Media  in 
801-800,  794-793,  and  790-787  ;  Lushia  in  799;  Namri  in  798;  Diri  in  796- 
795  and  785 ;  Itna  in  791,  783-782 ;  Kishki  in  785.  This  bare  enumeration 
eoBJnres  ap  a  risioa  of  an  enterprising  and  riotorious  monarch  of  the  type  of 
Assar-nazir-pal  or  Sholmaneser  III.,  one  who  perhaps  saoceeded  eren  where 
his  redoubtable  ancestors  had  &Ued.  The  panoramic  survey  of  his  empire,  as 
unfolded  to  ua  in  one  of  his  inscriptions,  includes  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Illipi  as  far  as  Mount  Siluna,  Eharkhar,  Araziash,  Misu,  Media,  the  whole 
of  Gizilhunda,  Man,  Parsua,  Allabria,  Abdodaoa,'  the  eztensiTe  territory  of 
Nairi,  far-off  Andio,  and,  westwards  beyond  the  Euphrates,  the  Eh&ti,  the 
entire  country  of  the  Amorites,  Tyre,  Sidou,  Israel,  Edom,  and  the  FhilistiueB. 
Never  before  had  the  Assyrian  empire  extended  so  far  east  in  the  direction  of 
the  centre  of  the  Iranian  tableland,  nor  so  far  to  the  south-west  towards  tiie 
frontiers  of  Egypt.' 

In  two  only  of  these  r^ona,  namely,  Syria  and  Armenia,  do  native 
documents  add  any  information  to  the  meagre  summary  coutained  in  the 
Annals,  and  give  us  glimpses  of  contemporary  rulers.  The  retreat  of 
Sfaalmaueser,  after  his  partial  success  in  839,  had  practically  left  the  ancient 

■  Th«  fponym  Ciinom  Id  Scbbaskb,  £Mfiiuc&ri/U(eh«  SiNMAfi,  vol.  i.  pp.  2O2-20S.  Tbe  oulj 
inaoription  which  oontaiiiB  au;  bUtorioal  detail*  ha*  been  pabliihed  by  H.  Bawlimboh,  Oim.  Int.  W. 
At.,  vol.  i.  pL  SS,  No.  i.,  and  trttnaUtod  into  Ftenoh  hj  Otnxr,  Hitloira  d«  Emptrei  d*  ChaldA  et 
d^Aij/rie,  pp.  130,  131,  and  again  b;  MiNADT,  Jiinalet  da  rati  d^AnyrU,  pp.  126,  127,  and  into 
Qemuin  by  I^  Asel,  Imehr.  Bammda-nirdrf*  III.,  In  SobBaseb,  op.  ait.,  vol.  i.  pp.  190-193. 

*  The  name  ia  vritten  in  thia  place  In  tbe  Canon  (&ciHnu>aii.  op.  ott.,  vol.  i.  pp.  20S,  209),  ntat  AA 
(wa<-al),  whioh  G.  Bmith  bod  already  identified  with  Madai,  MiUai,  thb  onirent  name  of  Uedia,  bat 
S^hnist(_mr Kritikdtr InKhHftaaTigUith-PUamT'i II.,  p.  2G, note)  bad  lefaaed  to Moept  thia  inter- 
pretation, and  Delitaohaonaidered  it  a  variant  oCtha  name  Ata,  borne  by  adUtriot  of  Kurdistan  (Tfo 
lagdatParadia^  p.  2iT).  Pioofa  that  Smith'a  opinion  is  well  founded  are  given  byHonunel  (jSetck. 
Bab.  wmJ  Amyr-,  P-  633,  note  1),  end  in  Boat  (^KtOtATifiUxU  Tiglai- f  Otter' i  IIU  vol.  i.  p.  xxv.). 

•  On  thia  aurvej.of.  eBpeciallyDEX^Tm^Xa  P«upj«  at  I'Empira  det  Jfjdai,  pp.  75-81,  and  .^ufiac 
da  Q«gr.  atiyr-,  pp.  22-29. 

<  Allabria  or  Allabur  U  on  the  borden  of  Panua  (In«er.  of  Bamrnaa-nir&ri,  1.  8)  and  of  Karalla 
(.^anoli  of  SargOB,  11.  48,  id),  whioh  allowa  ua  to  locate  it  in  the  baaiua  of  the  Kerkhorib  and  the 
Bomk,  tribniariea  of  the  Jogatu,  whioh  flow  iuto  Lake  Urumiah.  Abdndana,  whioh  bordara  on 
Allabria,  and  waa,  according;  to  Bammtn-nirftri,  at  the  extreme  end  of  Natti  (Inter,  of  Bamman- 
nirSri,  11  S,  9),  was  a  litUe  farther  to  the  eaat  or  north-east ;  iC  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  correaponds 
pretty  nearly  to  Utifcd,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eiz[l-Uien. 
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aUiea  of  Ben-hodad  II.  at  the  mercy  of  Hazael,^  the  new  Eicg  of  DamaBOoe,  but 
he  did  not  apparently  attempt  to  assert  his  aapremacy  orer  the  whole  of 
Ccele-Syria,  and  before  long  sereral  of  its  cities  aoqnired  considerable  im- 
portADce,  fitst  Mansnate,  and  then  Hadiaob,^  both  of  which,  casting  Hamath 
into  the  shade,  sncceeded  in  holding  their  own  against  Hazael  and  his 
successors.  He  renewed  bostilitiee,  however,  against  the  Hebrews,  and  did  not 
relax  his  efforts  till  he  had  thoroughly  broaght  them  into  subjection.  Jehu 
suffered  loss  on  all  his  frontiers,  "  from  Jordan  eastward,  all  the  land  of  Gilead, 
the  Gradites,  the  Benbeoites,  and  the  Mana^sites,  from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the 
Talley  of  Amon,  even  Gilead  and  Bashan." "  Israel  became  thus  once  more 
entirely  dependent  on  Damascus,  but  the  sister  kingdom  of  Jadah  atill  escaped 
its  yoke  through  the  energy  of  her  rulers.  Athaliah  reigned  seven  years,  not 
ingloriously ;  but  she  belonged  to  the  honse  of  Ahab,  and  the  adherents  of  the 
prophets,  whose  party  had  planned  Jehu's  revolution,  could  no  longer  witness 
with  equanimity  one  of  the  accursed  race  thus  prospering  and  ostentatiously 
practising  the  rites  of  Baal-worship  within  sight  of  the  great  temple  of 
Jahveh.  On  seizing  the  throne,  Athaliah  bad  sought  out  and  put  to  death 
all  the  members  of  the  house  of  David  who  had  any  claim  to  the  succession ; 
but  Jehosheba,  half-sister  of  Ahaziah,  had  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  rescuing 
Joash,  one  of  the  king's  sons.  Her  husband  was  the  high  priest  Jehoiada, 
and  he  secreted  bis  nephew  for  six  years  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple ;  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  won  over  the  captains  of  the  royal  guard,  bribed  a  section 
of  the  troops,  and  caused  them  hi  swear  fealty  to  the  child  as  their  legitimate 
sovereign.  Athaliah,  hastening  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  was 
assassinated.  Mattan,  chief  priest  of  Baal,  shared  her  fate ;  and  Jehoiada  at 
once  restored  to  Jahveh  the  pre-eminence  which  the  gods  of  the  alien  had  for 
a  time  usurped  *  (837).    At  first  his  influence  over  his  pupil  was  supreme  but 

'  Cf.  tha  iwooont  of  theie  events  giien  aupro,  pp.  SS-ST. 

■  UsDBuati  BQCoewfall;  resiited  Ramm&D-iiirftri  in  797  B.a.  {The  Eponym  Caaon,  in  Sobbaiier, 
KeaimehHfiiieba  BMiothtk,  toL  i.  pp.  208,  209),  bat  be  probably  oaoaed  ita  ruin,  for  ftfter  thit  tbe 
Canon  only  mBntiona  expedjtioiu  againit  Hadraoh.  UMUuati  vu  in  the  boain  of  tbe  OroQte* 
(SOHKADEB,  ^tUjUBhriften  und  Oetchioht^ortehung,  pp.  121,  122),  and  tlie  manner  in  whiob  the 
AujTian  texU  mention  it  in  ooaaeation  with  Zimyra  seami  to  show  that  it  commanded  the  opening 
in  the  Lebanon  range  between  Ccela-Hyria  and  Phcenii^ia.  Tbe  site  o(  Ebatarika,  tbe  Hftdiach  of 
Zeeh.  ix.  1,  ia  not  yet  preciBely  determined ;  but  it  must,  aa  well  as  Mansnati,  haTO  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Haaath  (ScHHADbB,  E»ilint.  and  QachidiU/.,  pp.  121,  122 ;  Fa.  Dblitzsos,  Wo  lag 
dot  Faradita  ?  p.  27S),  perhaps  between  Hamath  and  Damascus.  It  appears  for  the  flrst  time  in  7T2 
(7^  Epmym  Canon,  in  SoHBiBEa,  Keilini.  Bibliotliek,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211). 

*  2  Kingi  x.  32,  33.  Eyen  if  Terse  33  ia  a  later  addition  (Stadb,  MiieelUn,  in  the  Zeiltdiiift  ftr 
dat  AlUatamentiidte  Winemdui/t,  Tol.  r.  I8S5,  p.  179),  it  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  situation,  eieept 
QH  regards  Bashan,  wbieb  had  been  lost  to  Israel  for  some  time  already. 

'  2  Kings  Ti. ;  of.  2  Chroa.  iiiL  10-12,  and  uiii.  The  author  of  2  Chron.  iiii.  11  alone 
states  that  Jehoabeba  wai  the  wife  of  the  high  priest.  For  the  valne  of  tbe  aceouut  as  it  stands;  and 
the  eeTttal  Mintees  which  may  be  distinguished  in  the  narrative,  ef.  Btidb,  in  the  Zeiltehrifl  far 
AUIeitamenaiche  Wuien$i!lufft,  1885,  vol.  v.  p.  279,  ct  Mq. 
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before  loog  the  memory  of  his  Berricea  faded  away,  and  the  kin^  sought  only 
how  to  rid  himself  of  a  tntelage  which  had  grown  irksome.  The  temple  had 
Buffeted  dniing  the  late  wars,  and  repairs  were  mach  needed.  Joash  ordained 
that  for  the  fntnre  all  moneys  put  into  the  Bacred  treasury — which  of  right 
belonged  to  the  king — should  be  placed  unreserredly  at  the  disposal  of  the 
priests  on  condition  that  they  should  apply  them  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
services  and  hbrio  of  the  temple :  the  priests  accepted  the  gift,  but  failed  in 
the  faithful  observance  of  the  conditions,  so  that  in  814  B.a  the  king  was 
obliged  to  take  stringent  measures  to  compel  them  to  repair  the  breaches  in 
the  sanctuary  walls:'  he  therefore  withdrew  the  privilege  which  they  had 
abused,  and  henceforth  undertook  the  administration  of  the  Temple  Fund  in 
person.  The  beginning  of  the  new  order  of  things  was  not  very  successful. 
Jehu  bad  died  in  815,  after  a  disastrous  reign,  and  both  he  and  his  son  Jehoahaz 
had  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Hazael :  not  only  was  he  in 
the  position  of  an  inferior  vassal,  but,  in  order  to  preclude  any  idea  of  a  revolt, 
he  was  forbidden  to  maintain  a  greater  army  than  the  small  force  necessary  for 
purposes  of  defence,  namely,  ten  thousand  foot-soldiers,  fifty  horsemen,  and  ten 
chariots."  The  power  of  Israel  had  so  declined  that  Hazael  was  allowed  to 
march  throngh  its  territory  unhindered  on  his  way  to  wage  war  in  the  country 
of  the  Philistines;  which  he  did,  doubtless,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the 
main  route  of  Egyptian  commerce.  The  Syrians  destroyed  Gath,'  reduced 
Fentapolis  to  subjection,  enforced  tribute  from  Edom,  and  then  marched 
^;ain8t  Jerusalem.  Joash  took  from  the  treasury  of  Jahveh  the  reserve  funds 
which  his  ancestors,  Jehoshaphat,  Joram,  and  Ahaziah,  had  accumulated,  and 
sent  them  to  the  invader,*  together  with  all  the  gold  which  was  found  in  the 
king's  house.  From  this  time  forward  Judah  became,  like  Israel,  Edom,  the 
Philistines  and  Ammonites,  a  mere  vassal  of  Hazael ;  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Moab,  all  the  peoples  of  Southern  Syria  were  now  subject  to 
Damasctis,  and  formed  a  league  as  strong  as  that  which  had  eoccessfully 
resisted   the    power    of   Shalmaneser.      Ramm&n-nir&ri,  therefore,  did    not 

■  2  Eing*  zii.  4-16;  cf.  2  Cfcron.  xxit.  1-11.  The  beginniag  of  tiia  namtiTe  la  loit,  aad  the 
whole  has  probably  been  modified  to  make  it  ftgrce  with  2  Kxngt  xxii.  3-7 ;  of.  Stade,  MUedlen, 
in  tiie  ZaiUd^i/tfUr  AHUilamtMiehe  WUieniihaft,  18S5,  vol.  t.  p.  290. 

*  2  Kiagt  zlil.  1-7.  It  may  be  noticed  tliat  the  numbeT  of  foot-«oldiera  given  in  the  Bible  \» 
ideutioal  with  that  which  the  A«eyriaii  texts  tnentiau  aa  Ahab'i  oontingeDt  at  the  battle  of  Qar^ar, 
viz.  10,000 :  the  Dumber  of  the  chariots  is  very  different  in  the  tvo  caM*  (of.  tapra,  p.  71>  SLaeaen 
and  other  critios  would  like  to  aaaign  to  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  the  siege  of  Bamaria  by  the  Syrians, 
which  theaotualtextof  tbeBookof  the  Kings  attributes  to  tbereigsof  Jorain(of.  siipra,p.  S2,  note  5). 

■  The  text  of  2  Kingt  xii.  17  merelf  says  that  Hazael  took  Qath.  Gath  is  not  named  by  Amos 
among  Ibe  cities  of  the  PhiUstines  (^Amoi  i.  6-8),  but  it  is  one  oF  the  towns  oited  by  that  prophet 
as  examples  to  larael  of  the  wrath  of  Jahveh  (vi.  2).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  already 
destroyed  in  his  time  (Stade,  6«teAteUs  dtt  Ticket  Itrael,  voL  i.  p.  566> 

'  2  Kingg  xii.  17,  18 ;  of.  2  Cftron.  iiiv.  22-24,  where  the  expedition  of  Haiael  is  represented  si 
mt  for  the  murder  of  Zeohariah,  son  of  Jehoiada. 
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venture  to  attack  Syria  during  th«  lifetime  of  Hazael ;  but  a  change  of 
sorereign  is  always  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  an  Eastern  empire, 
and  he  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  death  of  the  aged  king  to 
attack  hia  successor  Man  (803  b.o.)-  Mari  essayed  the  tactics  which  his  father 
bad  found  so  Buccessfnl :  he  avoided  a  pitched  battle,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
""  I,    But  he  was  soon  closely  blockaded,  and 

lubmit  to  terms ;  Ramman-nir&ri  demanded 
ce  of  withdrawal,  23,000  talents  of  silver, 
20  talents  of  gold,  3000  of  copper,  5000 
of  iron,  besides  embroidered  and  dyed 
stnfis,  an  ivory  couch,  and  a  litter  inlaid 
with  ivory, — in  all  a  considerable  part 
of  the  treasures  amassed  at  the  expense 
of  the  Hebrews  and  their  neighbours.' 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Bamm^-nir&ri 
pushed  further  south,  and   penetrated 
in  person  as  far  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
Petreea — a  suggestion  which  the  men- 
tion   of  the  Philistines   and   Edomites 
among  the  list  of  his  tributary  states 
might  indnce  us  to  accept.     Probably 
it  was  not  the  case,  and  he  really  went 
no  further  than  Damascus.    But  the  sub- 
mission of  that  city  included,  in  theory  at  least,  the  submission  of  all  states 
subject  to  her  sway,  and  these  dependencies  may  have  sent  some  presents  to 
testify  their  desire   to  conciliate   bis  favour;    their    names    appear   in   the 
inscriptions  in  order  to  swell  the  number  of  direct  or  indirect  vassals  of  the 
empire,  since  they  were  subject  to  a  state  which  had  been  effectually  con- 
quered.' 

Bamman-nirari  did  not  meet  with  such  good  fortune  in  the  North ;  not 
only  did  he  fail  to  obtain  the  brilliant  successes  which  elsewhere  attended  his 

>  InteripUm  o/  Ramnin-nirdri,  II,  15-21,  in  H.  RAWLiHSOH,C«n.  Jna.  W.Ai^  vol.  i.  pL  85,  No.iii. 
The  eipeditiou  meotioDed  here  must  be  that  of  603  B.C.,  "  against  the  couDtries  of  the  Bea-ooMt " 
{The  Eponym  Canon,  in  BcmAiiEB,Eeiliiud,riflUcJu  Bibliothtk,  to),  i.  pp.  208, 209).  Mori  ii  general); 
looked  upoD  BiSaMn  of  Hazael,  and  bis  name  ii  interpreted  "m^Eord"  (Tiile,  Babj/UmiMh-auj/rueli* 
OeiehichU,  pp.  211,  212),  bat  Hommel  places  bim  after  Ben-hadad  III.,  and  assigns  the  expedition  of 
Bammftn-nirftri  ta  797  {Qetdt.  Bab.  und  Ait]/T.,  pp.  634,  635).  Others  identify  Mari  with  the 
Biblical  Ben-hadad  III.  (Kittel,  OeiehiehU  der  Etbrmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  250,  note  5;  Winceler,  AIUmIo- 
mmUlidie  VjiUrmchttngtii,  pp.  66,  67,  and  QetehichU  IiraeU,  vol.  i.  p.  151). 

*  Drawn  hj  Faaohor-Gudin,  from  a  photograph  by  J.  da  Morgan;  cf.  J.  SB  Mobqah,  MtMion 
AttMilogiqiie  en  Perw,  Yol.  iv.  pi.  iit. 

•  H.  Bawlinson,  Cun.  Int.  W.  Ai.,  vol.  i.  pi.  35,  No.  iii.  11.  11-H. 
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arms,  but  he  ended  by  suBtaining  considerable  reverses.  The  Ninevite 
historians  reckoned  the  two  expeditions  of  808  and  807  B.c.  against  the  Mannai 
BB  victories,  doubtless  because  the  king  returned  with  a  train  of  prisoners  and 
loaded  with  spoil ;  bnt  the  Vannic  iDscriptions  reveal  that  Urartu,  which  had 
been  rising  into  prominence  daring  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser,  had  cow  grown 
still  more  powerful,  and  had  begun  to  reconquer  those  provinces  on  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  of  which  the  Assyt'iaai  thought  themselves  the  nndonbted 
lords.  Sbardnris  IL  bad  been  succeeded,  about  828,  by  his  son  Isbpuinis,  who 
had  perhaps  measured  bis  strength  against  Samsi-ramman  IV.^  Isbpuinis 
appears  to  have  conquered  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province  the 
neighbouring  principality  of  Biainas,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  governed 
by  a  semi-independent  dynasty ;  at  all  events,  be  transferred  thence  bis  seat  of 
government,  and  made  Dhuspas  bis  favourite  residence.'  Towards  the  end 
of  his  reign  he  associated  with  him  on  the  throne  his  son  Meuuas,'  and  made 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  Menuas  proved  a  bold  and  soooesafol 
general,  and  in  a  few  years  had  doubled  the  extent  of  his  dominions.  He  first 
delivered  from  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  plundered  on  his  father's  account,  the 
tribes  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Ummiah,  Muzazir,  Gilz&n,  and  Sirruri ;  then, 
crossing  the  Gordytean  mountains,  he  bnmt  the  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Zab,  which  bore  the  ancoatb  names  of  TeraU,  Ardis,  Khanalis,  Bikuras, 
Khstqanas,  Inuas,  and  Kibur,  laid  waste  the  more  fertile  part  of  Khubushkia, 
and  carved  triumphal  stelte  in  the  Assyrian  and  Tannic  scripts  npon  the 
tocks  in  the  pass  of  Bowandis.*  It  was  probably  to  recover  this  territory  that 
Bamm&n-nirari  waged  war  three  times  in  Ebubushkia,  in  802,  792,  and  785, 
in  a  district  which  had  formerly  been  ruled  by  a  prefect  from  Nineveh,  but  had 
now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy."    Everywhere  along  the  frontier,  from 

■  igbpDinii  ii  probftbl;  tbe  UshpiiiA  meutfoned  hj  Bsnud-niiuciftD  among  tbe  oonquered  kiogi  of 
Nobi  (JiimiAith  later,  of  8am*i-Tamntia,  ool.  it.  U.  16-80;  of.  Bcheil,  VlnteripOim  de  ibanuAt- 
JBoMnAi/r.,  pp.  8-11 :  and  L.  Abil,  ItuArift.  Behanuchi-RammSn'i,  in  Schudib,  EMtrntehri/IUelu 
BtiiI«i(A<A,ToLLpp.l7S,179J.  Thli  u  aba  Ote  opinioa  of  B«lek  and  Lebmaiiii(IF«i(<n  Er^imiue 
threr  Studien  an  dtn  nmige/undmai  timenitoitfT  KeQiiudiriftat,  in  tbe  Vtrhdadltiagen  i»  Bvtiiner 
onf&ropoIaffMEhNi  OewUieAa/f,  18»2,  p.  483> 

'  Belce  and  LiHUuni,  Chalditcha  Fort^ungen,  in  the  V»rhandlitmg»it,  1896,  pp.  993-S95. 

'  A  oertain  number  of  Vannio  insoiiptiom  belong  to  tbe  joint  reign  of  Isbpuinia  and  MonuftB, 
Nob.  t.,  ItL,  iviii.,  in  8a;ce  {The  Cuneiform  latcriptioju  of  Fait,  in  tbe  J.  B.  At.  Soe.,  nev  aeries,  vol. 
sir.  pp.  461-4B5,  663-673;  and  vol.  xx.  pp.  21-23)  and  No.  8  in  Balcic  (Utber  neuerUch  aufgefimdane 
KeOuuciTifttm  m  niin*eA  utid  tOrkUeh  Armeniea,  in  the  ZaUtehri/t  fir  ElhnologU,  1892,  p.  124). 

'  Btdie  of  Eowandiz,  tbe  moat  important  of  wbicb,  diiooTeied  b;  SobulE,  baa  been  tianacribed 
and  tmDBlBted  b;  Sajoe  (pp.  eit,  pp.  668-673,  Mo.  IvtX  and  pnbliabed  more  full;  b;  Boheil  and  de 
Morgan  (La  StiU  de  Kel-i-ehin,  ia  tbe  Beouea  de  Travattx,  vol  liv.  pp.  153-160).  On  the  different 
stein  of  Ibe  Hune  kind  wbiob  esiet  In  this  region,  and  □□  tbe  coofniion  to  which  the;  have  given 
rise,  of,  Bei«k  and  LmuMB,  Ueber  die  KelithinrSU^,  in  the  Verhandlangen,  1893,  pp.  889-100, 
and  ChoIdtKif  Fondimngen,  1896,  p.  594. 

'  HoMXEL,  QetehidUe  Bali,  und  Jwyr.,  p.  633,  note  2.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  atela  of  Keliahin, 
belongine  to  tbe  joint  reign  of  Isbpuinis  and  Meonas,  was  iutanded  to  oommcmorate  the  events  wbiob 
led  Bsmman-nirari  to  nndertake  hia  first  expediUon  ;  tbe  oouqnest  bj  Hennas  nill  fall  then  in  804 
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the  Lower  Zab  to  the  Eaphratee,  Meauas  OTerpowered  and  drove  back 
the  ABByrian  outposts.  He  took  from  them  Atdns  and  Erinats  on  the 
gOQthem  shores  of  Lake  Van,'  compelled  Dayaloi  to  abandon  its  allegiance, 
and  forced  its  king,  TJdhupnrsis,  to  surrender  hia  treasare  and  his  chariots ; 
then  gradually  descending  the  valley  of  the  Arzania,  he  crashed  Seseti, 
EulmS,  and  Ekarzu.'  In  one  year  he  pillaged  the  Mann&i  in  the  east,  and 
attacked  the  Ehati  in  the  west,  seizing  their  fortresses  of  SarisiUs,  Tarkhigamas, 
and  Ssrduraa ;  in  the  provinoe  of  Alzn  he  left  2113  soldiers  dead  on  the  field 
after  one  engagement ;  ^  Gupaa  yielded  to  his  sway,  followed  by  the  towns  of 
Shuzanas  and  Futeria,  whereupon  be  eren  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  levied 
tribute  from  Melitene.*  But  the  struggle  against  Assyria  absorbed  only  a 
portion  of  bis  energy;  we  do  not  kuow  what  he  accomplished  in  the  east,  in 
the  plains  sloping  towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  several  monuments,  discovered 
near  Armavir  and  Erzemm,  testify  that  he  pushed  bis  arms  a  considerable 
distance  towards  the  north  and  north-west."  He  obliged  Ettas  to  acknowledge 
his  supremacy,  sending  a  colony  to  its  capital,  Luoanis,  whose  name  he  changed 
to  Menua-Iietzilinis.^  Towards  the  end  of  hia  reign  he  partly  subjugated  the 
Manual,  planting  colonies  throughout  their  territory  to  strengthen  his  hold  on 
the  country.''  By  these  campaigns  be  had  formed  a  kingdom,  which,  streteh- 
ing  from  the  south  side  of  the  Araxes^  to  the  apper  reaches  of  the  Zab  and  the 

or  SOS  B.C.  The  inscription  'of  Heber-Kapoui  (Batcb,  op.  eit.,  toL  xiv.  pp.  161^95)  conUint  the 
namea  of  tbe  diTinitiei  belonging  to  Beveral  conquered  tomiR,  tmd  ma;  bave  been  ongraTad  m  the 
TstUTD  from  tiiie  wsi  (Satce,  op.  eit,  rol,  lir.  p.  669). 

>  Iiuariptioni  of  Aghtamar,  in  Satoe,  Tht  Cuati/orm  ItueripUotu  of  Van,  iittbeJ.B.  At.  Soe.,  rol. 
liv.  pp.  GS7-JS40,  Mo.  ixix.  A-B.  Tbeae  inKiipUonB  were  Tcmoved  to  the  mainUind  tbirt;  jean  ago 
(Bblck  and  Lehmanh,  Wtittre  ErgebnUte  threr  Stttditn,  in  the  Yerliandhmgen  Aer  Berliner  anthro- 
pOogiidui  Oetellieluft,  1892,  p.  47S,  cf.  ISQS.  p.  219). 

'  iDBcriptioDi  of  Yazli-tosh  and  lamcrd,  in  Sayce,  op.  eit.,  pp.  51D-.5dO,  No.  ixi.,andpp.  466-570, 
No.  xiiT.  A. 

•  Inscriptiooa  of  Van,  in  Saics,  op.  eit.,  pp.  5£S-55B,  So.  uiii.,  and  vol.  xi.  p.  11. 

'  lUEcription  of  Palu,  first  pnblUbed  in  Layahd,  Jiuertpfioiu  in  the  Cuneiform  ChaiarUr,  pi.  64, 
translatad  and  commented  on  in  Sato,  op.  eit.,  pp.  5S6-.592,  No.  xzxiiL ;  Sajce  reoo^iaes  in  Pnteria 
tbe  ancient  nalne  of  the  walled  Tillage  of  Palu,  wlieretbeinacii ptionwaadisooTeTad,  and  in  Khonnaa 
the  name  KhSzan,  the  distiiat  in  which  Palu  ia  gituated.  Gupas  is  perhaps  tbe  diatrict  lound  the 
town  Gnbbi,  pillaged  by  ABsar-nazir-pal  (aee  p.  14  of  the  present  work). 

•  The  inscription  of  Erzemm,  diacoTered  byF.  da  SaolCf  and  paUithed  b;  bim(F<^ai;«  atriour  de 
{a  Mer  Morle,  pi.  iL  1),  iihovi  that  Menuaa  waa  in  poaaeaaion  of  tbo  diatrict  in  which  tbta  town  ia 
situated,  and  that  he  rebuilt  a  palace  there  (Sayce,  op.  eit,  p.  567,  No.  xisv.). 

•  Inacriptiona  of  Yuzli-toab  and  Zolakert,  in  Sayce,  op.  eit.,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  5G2-57T,  No.  \ixiT., 
and  vol.  iz.  pp.  11-13.  It  fallone  from  thesu  texts  that  the  oouutrj  of  Etiua  ia  the  district  of 
ArmaTir,  and  Lununia  ia  the  ancient  name  of  tbia  citj.  The  new  name  bj  which  Menuae  replaced 
the  name  Lununia  aigQiHes  1^  abode  of  the  people  of  Menuai;  like  man;  namea  ariaing  from  apecial 
oircumatancee.  it  naturall;  passed  away  nitb  tbe  rale  of  the  people  who  bod  imposed  it. 

'  Inscription  of  Taab-tep4,  rediacovered  and  interpreted  by  Bclck  and  Leumans,  Dai  EeiA  der 
Manixair,  in  the  Ferhandlungim,  1S93,  pp.  481,  -1S2. 

■  Beick  and  Lebmanti  thiok  that  the  couquesta  of  Uenuus  did  not  extend  bejoud  the  Araies 
(fihaldiiehe  novo,  in  the  Ferlian^ungtn,  1893,  p.  221),  and  their  opinion  ia  confirmed  bj  the  petition 
of  the  monumenta  at  present  discovered ;  but  we  nmat  not  forget  that  tbe  conntrj  has  been  very  littls 
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Tigris,  was  quite  equal  to  Assyria  in  size,  and  probably  surpassed  it  in  density 
of  population,  for  it  contained  no  barren  steppes  sach  as  stretched  across 
Mesopotamia,  affording  support  merely  to  a  few  wretched  Bedawin.  As  their 
dominions  increased,  the  sovereigns  of  Biainas  began  to  consider  themselves  on 
on  equality  with  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  and  endeavoured  still  more  to  imitate 
them  in  the  luxury  and  display  of  their  domestic  life,  as  well  as  in  the  energy 
of  their  actions  and  the  continuity  of  their  victories.  They  engraved  everywhere 
on  the  rocks  triumphal  inscriptions,  destined  to  show  to  posterity  their  own 
exploits  fmd  the  splendour  of  their  gods.  Having  made  this  concession  to 
their  vanity,  they  took  effective  measnres  to  assure  possessioD  of  their  conquests. 
They  selected  in  the  various  provinces  sites  difficult  of  acoess,  commanding 
some  defile  in  the  monntaios,  or  ford  over  a  river,  or  at  the  junction  of  two 
roads,  or  the  approach  to  a  plain ;  on  such  spots  they  wonld  build  a  fortress  or 
a  town,  or,  finding  a  citadel  already  existing,  they  would  repair  it  and  remodel 
its  fortifications  so  as  to  render  it  impregnable.'  At  Kaiajik,'  Ashrut-Darga,' 
and  the  older  Mukhrapert*  may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  ramparts  built 
by  Ishpuinis.  Menuos  finished  the  buildings  his  fother  bad  begun,  erected 
others  in  oil  the  districts  where  he  sojourned,  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  at 
Shushanz,'   Sirha,*   Auzaff,''   Arzwapert,^   Geuzak,"   Zolakert,^**   Tashtepd,  and 

explored  at  ;et,  and  thtt  a  methodioul  learoh  might  lead  to  duooTeriea  wbioh  wonld  obligo  ne  to 
modify  opinioni  fomiBd  od  tb»  basil  of  oar  present  knowledge. 

'  On  the  ajdem  of  ooSBtractioD  adopted  by  the  people  of  Unutn  in  their  palaoei  and  fottreiaei, 
of.  Uie  ilwrt  aeooont  od  pp.  1^7-60  of  the  praaent  work. 

*  InacTiption  of  Kalajik,  tbe  Araleak  of  the  Armeniana,  in  Satoc.  Th*  Cuneiform  Itueriptfont 
of  Vim,  in  the  J.  B.  Ab.  Soe.,  vol.  liT.  pp.  4fiS~460,  No.  UI ;  at.  Belok  and  LimuHN,  Arahmologitehe 
Fon^unge*  in  .drmmim,  in  the  Verhandlvngm  d«r  Borlintr  atUkropoloyiielun  QttttUo\aft,  1893, 
p.  76. 

*  InfonnatioQ  on  thia  locality  may  be  (bund  in  D.  H.  Mullbb,  Die  KMinKhHIt  voa  Aihnlt- 
Darga;  of.  Satck,  op,  ail.,  tqL  zi,  p.  21.  The  inacriptlon  of  Aahrat-Darea  betonga  to  the  joint  leign 
of  labpuiula  and  Henoaa. 

*  Bblck  and  LKHHANy,  Usbar  tieuerlieh  au/ge/undmie  KeUinMehti/Un  tn  rUttiiiA  und  lOrkimh 
Armenien,  in  the  Zeiltehrijl  fir  Elhnologie,  1892,  p.  124;  and  ArckwologttAe  ^rtdiungen  in 
Armtniat,  in  the  Verhandlvtigtn,  1S93,  p.  60 ;  cf.  Sazck,  op.  ail,,  toI.  xxii,  p.  9,  Tbe  inaciiption  of 
ancient  Hukbrapert  alao  belonga  to  the  joint  reign  of  IsbpuniB  and  Mannas. 

*  Satcb,  op.  cU.,  ToL  siT.  pp.  499,  SOO,  Noa.  vLii.,  ii. ;  aod  pp.  SUE,  SOS,  Not.  xii.,  x[|[. ;  of.  Bslck 
and  LEBHAim,  CWdfsefta  For*chvngen,  in  the  Yerhandlitniim,  1S9S,  p.  613. 

*  Sayck,  op.  oil.,  vol.  aiv.  pp.  500-504,  Koe.  x.,  li. ;  tbe  name  of  tbe  anaieni  plooe  oorreaponding 
to  the  modem  Tillage  of  Sirka  wna  probably  Arlmnis  or  Arlauynnia.  according  to  the  Yaunio 
inacriptiona. 

'  Beuix  and  LkbxaHIV,  Ueber  neuerlieh  aufge/mtdene  KeiliTuchri/Un,  in  tbe  Zeiltehrt/t  far 
SXIkiuAogie,'m%  p.  129,  and  ArehtrologUAe  Fortehungen,  in  the  Verhandlungta,  1893,  p.  79. 

'  BiLCK  and  Lkhhabs,  Peter  neuerZicA  ou/ge/undene  Ktilinichriften,  in  tbe  ZtUtehri/t  fir 
fUnoIogM,  1892,  p.  125;  and  VAer  wtitere  Ergebnine  ihrer  Studien,  in  the  Verhandlangai,  1892, 
pp.  478,  479.  The  town  appeara  to  have  been  oalled  Kneralnas,  "belonging  to  tbe  god  Euenu;" 
of.  Patoe,  op,  oil.,  vol,  xiv.  p.  496,  No.  tL  A,  1,  4. 

*  Belok  and  Lkhhann,  Utber  neverliA  aufgtfundme  KeilitMrhriflMi,  in  the  ZeiUchrift  JUt 
^knoIogU,  1SU2,  p.  125,  and  Qialdiiclie  Forsehungta,  io  tbe  Verluaidlungen,  IBdS,  p.  582. 

>*  NlKOLSKT,  L'iiMCTiption  eaniifoTTot  dt  KBlaay-Kirlany  i^Aluiii^lu)  el  oufru  intcripliimt  ounfi- 
formtt  irteditet  da  VArm^nie  tomi,  No,  3;  of.  Btux  and  Lebuanit,  CItalditcfte  ForiAangen,  in  the 
Verhaitdlungm,  1895,  p.  606. 
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in  the  country  of  the  MaDoai,*  and  it  is  poflsible  that  the  fortified  village  of 
MelsBgerd  still  bears  his  name.^  His  wars  famished  bim  with  the  men  and 
materials  necessary  for  the  rapid  completion  of  these  works,  while  the  stataes, 
valuable  articles  of  fumitnre,  and  costly  fabrics,  veesela  of  silver,  gold,  and 
copper  carried  off  from  Assyrian  or  Asiatic  cities,  provided  him  with  surround- 
ings as  luxurious  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  kings  of  Nineveh.  His  favourite 
residence  was  amid  the  valleys  and  bills  of  the  south-western  shore  of  Lake 
Van,  the  sea  of  the  rising  sun.  His  father,  Isbpuinis,  had  already  done  much 
to  embellish  the  site  of  Dhnspas,  or  Ehaldinas  as  it  was  called,  from  the  god 
Khaldis;  be  had  enrronnded  it  with  strong  walls,  and  within  them  bad  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  magnificeiit  palace.  Hennas  carried  on  the  work,  brought 
water  to  the  cisterns  by  subterranean  aqnedncts,  planted  gardens,  and  tamed 
the  whole  place  into  an  impregnable  fortress,  where  a  smalt  bnt  faithful 
garrison  could  defy  a  large  army  for  several  years.  Dhnspas,  thus  completed, 
formed  the  capital  and  defence  of  the  kingdom  during  the  sncoeeding  century. 
Menuas  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  shordy  before  the  death  of  Bamm&n- 
nir&ri,  perhaps  in  784  B.0.^  He  was  engaged  up  to  the  last  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
priuces  who  occupied  the  mountainous  country  to  the  north  of  the  Arazes,  and 
bis  son  Argistis  spent  the  first  few  years  of  bis  reign  in  completing  his 
conquests  in  this  region.*    He  crashed  with  ease  an  attempted  revolt  in 

>  InMsripUon  of  EellBbin,  interpreted  hj  Belce,  Dot  Beitih  der  MatmSar,  in  the  Verhandluiyitn 
d»r  Berliitar  ar^impologUtihm  ChielUekafl,  1891,  pp.  4S0-1S2.  ^ 

'  A  more  ootnot  fonn  than  Helu-gcri  ii  Ukiuu-geit,  Hit  et(y  of  Hanoi,  wbaie  Manu  would 
repment  Ueniuu:  one  of  the  inicriptioiu  of  AghUmu  (Batob,  The  CuKtifant  Itueriptietu  of  Fan, 
in  the  J.  B.  Am.  Boe.,  new  ser.,  Toi  itv.  p,  538,  Na  xilx,  B.)  speokg  of  a  certain  UeniMkhiuas,  oity  of 
Matuat,  which  ms;  be  a  piimitiTe  Teraion  of  the  nme  name  (Belck  and  Lkbmakn,  Ueber  wtitert 
Ergdini$»«  thrtr  Studim,  in  the  VerhantUuagen,  1892,  p.  478). 

*  Thii  date  seemB  to  agtee  with  the  text  of  the  Amtalt  of  ArgiMt,  as  fiu  as  we  are  at  preoent 
aoqiuioted  with  theni(SATCB,qp.(if(.,ToL  ziv.pp,  571-628,  Nos.  xizviL-xliT.);  Haller  faaa  abown,)!) 
fact,  that  tbej  contain  the  acoonnt  of  fourteen  oampaigni,  probabl;  the  flnt  fonrteen  of  the  leign  of 
Atglatia  (_InteliTift  Km  AtchHU-Darga,  p.  27,  et  leq.),  and  he  has  Teoogofeed,  in  scoordauoe  vlth  the 
obaerratioui  of  Slanialaa  Qnf  ard,  the  formnla  which  Boparatet  the  catnpa[giu  one  ttom  another. 
Theie  aie  two  campaigns  against  the  peoplei  of  the  Upper  Bapbratei  mentioned  befora  the  oampaigiu 
againat  A»;tia,  and  as  the«e  latter  follow  oonlinaoiul;  after  781,  it  ia  prohable  that  the  former  most 
be  placed  in  7B3-7S2,  which  would  give  78S  or  78f  for  the  Tear  of  hii  aoceuloD. 

'  The  Jnnols  of  ArgitUt  are  inscribed  on  the  &ce  of  the  rock  which  orowna  the  citadel  of  Tan. 
Tbej  were  oopied  bj  Bchnli,  and  published  after  his  death  in  the  Journal  AMiaiique,  Srd  aer.,  toL  is., 
where  they  figured  as  Noa.  ii.-TiU. ;  the  oopiea  executed  bj  Lay  ard  in  1850  have  never  been  priated,  bat 
Bajca  used  them,  oe  also  those  of  Roberts  (,£hida  phUalogiqat  lur  lei  Interiplumt  ean&formm  de 
rjnnA>ie,1876),toeBtabIiih  the  text  of  the  pasaages  where  the  version  of  Sobulz  was  inoorrect  The 
translation  and  commentary  have  been  undertahen  by  Bayee  (op.  n(.,  pp.  571-623) ;  the  reanlta  of 
this  Btndy  have  been  crllioised  by  Guyaid  (Notei  dt  LtxieograjMe  Awgrietme,  pp.  113,  144),  by 
Hiiller  (Dis  KtilinteKnft  von  Atchrdl-DaTga},  and  by  Bayce  himself  (op.  oi(.,  vol.  xx.  pp.  13-19),  who 
gave  a  seoond  English  translatioii.  The  Great  Interiptioa  of  Argittit  on  iht  BotJet  of  Van,  in  tbe 
BaaoTdt  of  the  Paa,  2tid  ser.,  toL  iv.  pp.  114-133.  The  inscription  contains  (as  was  stated  above  in 
note  3)  the  history  of  the  first  fourteen  yearly  campaigns  of  Argistis  j  I  have  followed  in  tuy 
ammgemflnt  the  coincidences  eetablisbed  between  these  wars  and  the  data  supplied  by  the  ABsyrian 
Eponjm  canon  (Schbadbb,  KtilimehTifHii^  Btbliotliek,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211),  by  D.  H.  Hflller,  and 
after  bim,  by  Hommel  ( Qttekichit  Babylonieia  and  Aujirient,  pp.  6 
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Dayuni,  and  then  invaded  Etius,  ajstematically  devastatiDg  it,  its  king,  Udnrie, 
being  powerless  to  prevent  hia  ravages.  All  the  principal  towns  succumbed 
one  after  another  before  the  vigour  of  his  assault,  and,  from  the  numbers 
killed  and  taken  prisoners,  we  may  sarmise  the  importance  of  bis  victories 
in  these  barbarous  districts,  to  which,  belonged  the  names  of  Seriazis,  Silins, 
Zabakfaas,  Zirimutaras,BabaniB,  and  Urmias,' though  we  cannot  definitely  locate 
the  places  indicated.    On  a  single  occasion,  the  assault  on  Ureyus,  for  instance, 


Argistis  took  prisoners  19,255  children,  10,140  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  23,280 
women,  and  the  surrivors  of  a  garrison  which  numbered  12,675  soldiers  at  the 
opening  of  the  siege,  besides  1104  horses,  35,016  cattle,  and  more  than  10,000 
sheep.'  Two  expeditions  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  conducted  between  784 
and  782  B.O.,  had  greatly  advanced  the  work  of  conquest,*  when  the  accession  of 
a  new  sovereign  in  Assyria  made  Argistis  decide  to  risk  a  change  of  front  and  to 

'  The  rite  of  tbe«e  plocea  ia  (till  nndatermined.  Seri&iU  and  Siliui  (or  Tarius)  U;  to  the  north- 
etMt  of  DB^TKlni  (Satcb,  The  Cuneiform  Inicnptiont  of  Van,  in  tbe  /.  B.  A$.  Sue.,  vol.  ilr.  p.  579),  aud 
UrmiM,  Unnfi,  recallB  tbe  modern  name  of  Ltike  tTrQiniah.bnt  wbb  probably  Bitnaled  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Aiuw  (S&TCB,  op.  oil.,  p.  611). 

•  DnLwn  bj  Boodier,  from  a  photograph  by  M,  Binder,  fumithed  by  Father  Scheil, 

•  Annali  of  ArgiMi,  A,  H.  12-13 ;  of.  Sayce,  op.  «'(.,  p.  51i. 

'  Annalt  of  Jrgittii,  A,  11.  l-ttS ;  B,  11.  1-3 ;  of.  Satcb,  op.  ci'l.,  pp.  9T2-S62.  It  is  to  these  cam- 
paigua  that  the  inscriptions  of  Bnrk  Bahak  seem  to  refer  (Sayck,  op.  eil.,  pp.  G23-631,  Not.  iIt.,  iItI.  ; 
and  MouolUh  InteripHon  of  ArgiitU,  King  of  Van,  in  tbe  Seeordt  of  the  Fait,  2od  eer,  vol.  ir.  pp. 
134-146). 
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coQCentrate  the  main  part  of  his  forces  ou  the  southern  boundary  of  his  empire. 
Bammftn-nir&ri,  after  his  last  contest  in  Ehubnshkia  in  781,  had  fought  two 
conseoutiTe  campaigns  against  the  Aramaean  tribes  of  Itua,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Babylon,  and  he  was  stilt  in  conflict  with  them  when  be  died  in  782  B.O.'  His 
BOD,  Shalmaneser  lY.,  may  hare  wished  to  signalise  the  commencement  of  his 
leign  by  delivering  from  the  power  of  Urartu  the  proTinoes  which  the  kings  of 
that  oountiy  had  wrested  from  his  ancestors ;  or,  perhaps,  Argistis  thought  that 
a  change  of  ruler  offered  him  an  excellent  opportunity  for  renewing  the  straggle 
at  the  point  where  Menuas  had  left  it,  and  for  conquering  yet  more  of  the  terri- 
tory which  still  remained  to  his  rival.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  Assyrian  annals 
show  us  the  two  adversaries  ranged  against  each  other,  in  a  struggle  which 
lasted  from  781  to  778  B.C.  Argistis  had  certainly  the  upper  hand,  and  thongh 
his  advance  was  not  rapid,  it  was  never  completely  checked.  The  first  engage- 
ment took  place  at  Nirbn,  near  the  sources  of  the  Sapnat  and  the  Tigris :  Nirbu 
capitulated,  and  the  enemy  pitilessly  ravaged  the  Hittite  states,  which  were 
snbject  to  Assyria,  penetrating  as  for  as  the  heart  of  Melitene  (781).'  The 
next  year  the  armies  encountered  each  other  nearer  to  Nineveh,  in  the  basin  of 
the  Bitlis-tchat,  at  Khakhias ; "  and,  in  779,  Argistis  expressly  thanks  his  gods, 
the  Khaldises,  for  having  gracionsly  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  gift  the  armies  and 
cities  of  Assnr.*  The  scene  of  the  war  had  shifted,  and  the  contest  was  now 
carried  on  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Lake  Unimiah,  Bustus  and  Parsua.' 
The  natives  gained  nothing  by  the  change  of  invader,  and  were  as  hardly  used 
by  the  King  of  Urartu  as  they  had  been  by  Shalmaneser  III.  or  by  Samsi- 
rammin :  as  was  invariably  the  case,  their  towns  were  given  over  to  the  flames, 
their  fields  ravaged,  their  cattle  and  their  families  carried  into  captivity. 
Their  resistance,  however,  was  so  determined  that  a  second  campaign  was 
required  to  complete  the  conquest :  and  this  time  the  Assyrians  sufiered  a 
serious  defeat  at  Sarisidas  (778),"  and  a  year  at  least  was  needed  for  their  recovery 
from  the  disaster.''    During  this  respite,  Argistis  hastened  to  complete  the 

■  The  Bponym  Canon,  in  Bohbadeb,  KnTinseArf/tliofta  BOAioikafc,  vol.  i.  pp.  210, 211. 

•  AtmaU  of  ArgiitU,  B,  U.  <r-21 ;  of.  Satob,  Tha  Ounel/orm  Itucriptioiu  of  Fan,  in  the  /.  £.  A: 
Soe.,  vol.  liv.  pp.  582-685.     For  Nirbn,  of.  p.  20,  lupra. 

'  ArniaU  of  Argiitii,  B,  11.  40-50 ;  Sayos,  op.  oit.,  pp.  5S6,  5S7. 

*  AmiaU  of  ArgiiHt,  B,  11.  51-57,  and  0,  U.  1-22 ;  ot  Satoe,  op.  eiL,  pp.  587,  388, 990-592.  ThU 
pasuge  coDceroH  a  certBiD  Kbanitu,  In  whom  Ba^oe  tboufht  bn  leoignbed  the  King  of  Aurria, 
Aunrdftn  III.,  BQcoeisoi  of  8halpi»ne>et  IV,  (op.  cit.,  pp.  106, 107, 588-590).  Tiele  doM  not  admit 
this  identification,  which  ia  indeed  lomewhat  tai-fetolied  (BabylMiuolt-attyTxiAe  OeiehiohU,  p.  21t), 
note  1):  Hommel  BUggeeti  that  the  nama  Eharaltaa  repreaenta  the  name  of  an  Aujhan  geneml,  at 
perhaps  of  a  chief  In  alliaaoe  with  the  Aatjrriani,  and  opposed  to  Argiatia  {OaekMife  BabyhaUni 
and  Atttfrient,  p.  611),  which  seems  a  moie  reasouAblo  theory. 

*  For  Parsua,  see  mpra,  p.  88,  note  S. 

•  Amalt  of  ArgiiiU,  C,  11.  23-48 :  cf.  Sayc*.  op.  eit.,  pp.  593-596. 

'  Tbe  Epoujm  Canon  notei  in  this  jear,  777,  a.  campaign  in  the  oountiy  of  Itna  (Scbsadeb, 
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pacification  of  Bustus,  Farsna,  and  the  amall  portion  of  Man  which  had  not  beea 
rednoed  to  subjection  by  Menna^.'  When  the  Assyriaus  returned  to  the  conflict, 
he  defeated  them  again  (776),^  and  while  thej  withdrew  to  the  Amanus,  where 
a  rebellion  had  broken  out  (775)  ',  he  reduced  ooe  by  one  the  smalt  states  which 
clustered  round  the  east- 
em  and  Bonthern  shores 
of  Lake  Uramiah.*  He 
was  condncting  a  cam- 
paign in  Namri,  when 
Sbalmaneser  IV.  made  a 
last  effort  to  check  his 
advance;  but  he  was 
{^ain  victorious  (774),* 
and  from  henceforth  these 
troubled  regions,  iu  which 
Nineveh  had  so  persis- 
tently endeavoared  for 
more  than  a  century  to 
establish  her  own  supre- 
macy, became  part  of  the 
empire  of  Urarta  Argis- 
tis's  hold  of  them  proved, 
however,  to  be  a  preca- 
rious and  uncertain  one, 
and  before  long  the  same 
difficulties  assailed  him 
which  had  restricted  the 
power  of  his  rivals.  He 
was  forced  to  return  again 
aod  again  to  these  districts,  destroying  fortresses  and  pursuing  the  inhabitants 
over  plain   and   mountain:   in  773  we  find  him  in  Vrmes,  the   territory  of 

KeilituehHJtlieht  BiblUithtli,  voL  i.  pp.  210,  211);  thaw  eipeditioiiB  againit  the  AcamieBD  aomada 
were  unisU;  mere  raide,  which  did  not  Taqnire  a  gietit  eA>rt. 

■  Jnnnlt  of  ArgiitU,  C,  tl.  48-71,  D,  11.  1-20 ;  cC  Satce,  The  Cuitei/orm  Imcripliom  of  Tan,  in 
Ui«  J.  If.  Ai.  Soc.,  new  ier.,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  S96-59S,  600,  601. 

'  AnnaU  of  ArgMU,  D,  11.  21-4.'> ;  at.  Satci,  op.  eft,  pp.  602-604. 

'  The  EpoHym  Canon,  in  Bchkai>sk,  EeilintdiH/Uiahe  Bibliothek,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211,  nutes  an 
expedition  to  the  ComUrg  of  Cedari  for  the  jeor  775, 

•  AntialtofATgUtis,D,il.  50-69;  ot.  Sayob,  op.  rit,  pp.  «(H-fi06. 

•  Annah  of  Argiitii,  D,  U.  Cb-81;  E,  11.  l-Il;  of.  Saycb,  op.  eit.,  pp.  606-609.  Tho  Bponym 
Canon  notes  for  tblB  fear  an  expeditloa  to  Uractn  and  Namri(&CBRAi>BB,ap.cif.,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  'ill). 
the  last-mentioned  in  tbeee  regions  for  the  reign  of  Slialmaneser  IV. 

•  Drawn  bj  Boadier,  from  a  photograph  bj  M.  Xim^nee,  famished  bj  Father  Scbcil. 
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Bikhuras,  and  Bam,  i&  the  very  heart  of  Namri;^  in  772,  in  Dhnaras,  and  Gurqns, 
among  the  Mannai,  and  at  the  city  of  Uikhis,  in  Bustae.*  Meanwhile,  to  the  north 
of  the  Arazes,  several  chiefs  had  taken  advantage  of  bis  being  thna  engaged  in 
warfare  in  distant  regions,  to  break  the  very  feeble  bond  which  held  them  vaasals 
to  Urartu.  Etius  was  the  fountain-head  and  main  snpport  of  the  rebellion  ; 
the  rugged  mountaio  range  in  its  rear  provided  its  ohieis  with  secnre  retreats 
among  its  woods  and  lakes  and  valleys,  tbrongh  which  flowed  rapid  torreats. 
Ai^istis  inflicted  a  final  defeat  on  the  Uaanai  in  771,  and  then  tamed  his  forces 
against  Etins.  He  took  by  storm  the  citadel  of  Ardinis  which  defended  the 
entrance  to  the  conntry,  ravaged  Ishqigulos,'  and  seized  Amegu,  the  capital  of 
Uidharus :  *  our  knowledge  of  his  wars  comes  to  an  end  in  the  following  year 
with  an  expedition  into  the  land  of  Tarius.^  The  mcmamentB  do  not  tell  as 
what  he  accomplished  on  the  borders  of  Asia  Minor:  he  certainly  won  some 
considerable  advantages  there,  and  the  influence  which  Assyria  had  exercised 
over  states  scattered  to  the  north  of  the  Taarns,  sach  as  Melitene,  and  possibly 
Tabal  and  Enmmiikb,  which  had  formed  the  original  nuclena  of  the  Hittite 
empire,  most  have  now  passed  into  bis  bands.  The  form  of  Argiatis  looms 
before  OS  as  that  of  a  great  conqueror,  worthy  to  bear  compacisoo  with  the 
most  indefatigable  and  trinmphant  of  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  or  the  lords  of 
Chaldsea.  The  inscriptions  which  are  constantly  being  discovered  within  the 
limits  of  his  kingdom  prove  that,  following  the  example  of  all  Oriental 
sovereigns,  he  delighted  as  muoli  in  building  as  in  battle :  perhaps  we  shall 
some  day  recover  a  sofBcient  number  of  records  to  enable  as  to  restore  to  their 
rightful  place  in  history  this  great  king,  and  the  people  whose  power  he 
developed  more  than  any  other  sovereign. 

Assyria  had  thus  lost  aU  her  posaessions  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  her  empire ;  turning  to  the  west,  how  much  still  remained  faithfn  1  to  her  ? 
After  the  expedition  of  775  B.o.  to  the  land  of  Cedars,*  two  consecutive 
campaigns  are  mentioned  against  Damascus  (773)  and  Hadrach  (772);  it 
was  daring  this  latter  expedition,  or  immediately  after  it,  that  Shalmaneser  IV. 
died.''  Northern  Syria  seems  to  have  been  disturbed  by  rerolutions  which 
seriously  altered  the  balance  of  power  within  her  borders.  The  ancient 
states,  whose  growth  had  been  arrested  by  the  deadly  blows  inflicted  on  them 

■  AmuiU  of  Argidit,  E,  11.  12-20 ;  F,  O,  IL  l-U  ;  of.  Sitob,  The  Cuneiform  Inteription*  of  ran, 
in  tho  /.  B.  Ji  Soc.,  new  •»„  vol.  liv.  pp.  009,  610.  612-614. 

*  AmdU  of  ArgiilU,  G,  II.  15-36 :  of.  Saice,  op.  flit,  pp.  CH-61G. 

*  Bfi7ce((>p.  eit.,  pp.  621,  631)  ahoin  that  Iihqigulas  was  tlie  dlstriet  of  Aleiaadropolia,  to  the 
eaat  of  Kua ;  its  oapital,  Irdauiue,  is  vary  probabl;  either  the  ezistiog  trailed  Tillage  of  Kslioiha, 
or  tba  neighboaiing  ruin  of  Ajuk-ksleh,  on  the  Arpa-tohft!. 

•  Annai4ofATgMit,Ot,n.S7-12;  ot  Saioe,  op.  eil,  pp.  616-619. 

•  AnnaU  of  Argiiti;  G.  II.  77-81 ;  of.  8iio«,  op.  at.,  pp.  619,  620. 
'  Cf.nt;  ""       ■    " 
'  TluE 
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in  the  ninth  oentniy  by  Afisar-nazir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  IIL,  had  become 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  seoond-iate  powers,  and  their  dominions  had  been 
split  up.  The  Fatinfi  was  divided  into  foar  small  states — the  Patina  proper, 
Unki,  landi,  and  Samalla,  the  latter  falling  under  the  rule  of  an  Aramaan 
family;^  perhaps  the  accession  of  Qaral,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  had 
been  accompanied  by  coDvulsions,  which  might  explain  the  presence  of  Shal- 
maneser  IV.  in  the  Amanos  in  775.'  AH  these  principalities,  whether  of 
ancient  or  recent  standiog,  ranged  themselves  under  one  of  two  kingdoms — 
either  Hadrach  or  Arpad,  whose  names  henceforth  during  the  following 
hidf-century  appear  in  the  front  raok  whenever  a  coalition  is  formed  against 
Assyria.  Carchemish,  whose  independence  was  still  respected  by  the  fortresses 
erected  in  its  neighboarhood,  oonld  make  no  move  without  exposing  itself  to 
an  immediate  catastrophe :  Arpad,  occupying  a  promiuent  position  a  little  in 
front  of  the  Afrtn,  on  the  main  route  leading  to  the  Oroutes,  had  assumed  the 
r6U  which  Carchemish  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  fill.  Agoai  became  the 
prinotpal  centre  of  resistance;  all  battles  were  fought  under  the  walls  of  its 
fortresses,  and  its  fall  involved  the  eabmiesion  of  all  the  country  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  sea,  as  in  former  times  had  been  the  case  with  Kinalua  and 
Khazazu."  Similar  to  the  ascendency  of  Arpad  over  the  plateau  of  Aleppo 
was  that  of  Hadrach  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  This  city  had  taken  the 
position  formerly  occupied  by  Hamatb,  which  was  now  possibly  one  of  its 
dependencies ;  it  owed  no  allegiance  to  Damascus,  and  rallied  around  it  all 
the  tribes  of  Coele-Syria,  whose  assistance  Kadadezer,  but  a  short  while  before, 
had  claimed  in  his  war  with  the  foreigner.*  Neither  Arpad,  Hadrach,  nor 
Damascus  ever  neglected  to  send  the  customary  presents  to  any  sovereign  who 
had  the  temerity  to  cross  the  Euphrates  and  advance  into  their  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  necessity  for  this  act  of  homage  became  more  and  more  infrequent. 
Daring  his  reign  of  eighteen  years  Assurdaa  III.,  son  and  successor  of 
Shalmaneser  lY.,  appeared  only  three  times  beneath  their  walls — at  Hadrach 
in  766  and  755,  at  Arpad  in  750,  a  few  months  only  before  his  death.^  A^yria 
was  gradually  becoming  involved  in  difficulties,  and  the  means  necessary  to 

>  The  inaoriptioiu  of  Tiglatb-Pilesei  IIL  mention  Unku,  laadi,  Samalla,  aad  ths  PikUni,  in  tbe 
districti  where  tbe  texts  of  AsBDi-naziT-pal  and  Shalmuieser  llf.  onlf  know  of  the  Patinft  (of.  fin  the 
Pktlnl,  ntpra,  p.  85). 

■  Tor  the  founder  of  thii  dyiuuty,  cf.  Saohac,  InnAri/t  dt*  KSaigi  Faaammi,  in  LoicoSy,  Die 
AiagTabu«g»n  i»  SendiehirU,  vol.  I.  pp.  63-65. 

■  Hontmel  (QaAiahte  B<At/loTuent  und  Auyritai,  p.  656)  thtuka  that  Arpad  wu  ia  Unki.  That 
Arpad  was  aotoBlly  in  Aguai  (of  for  Agusl.iupra,  p.  34,  note  4)  is  proved,  among  other  places,  bf  the 
insoriptioDB  of  Tlglath-pileeer  III.,  which  show  oa  from  743  to  741  tbe  king  at  war  with  Uutila  of 
Agn^  and  hi*  razersin  Bhardnri*  III.  of  Urortn  (^nruilt  of  Tiglath-pOeiaT  III.,  11.  59-73);  the  same 
eveoita  are  noted  in  the  Eponj/m  Ganoa  aa  taking-  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpad  (' 
KeaiiuehHfaidu  BOliolheb,  voL  i.  pp.  212,  213). 

'  For  Hadrach,  cf.  tupra,  p.  100,  note  2. 

*  Tit  Epoitgm  OtmoH,  in  Bchbadeb,  op.  cU.,  pp.  210-21S. 
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the  preserTation  of  its  empire  were  lees  arailable  than  formerly.  Assardui 
had  frankly  renounced  all  idea  of  attacking  Urartu,  but  he  had  at  least 
eodeaTOured  to  defend  himself  against  his  enemies  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  frontiers;  be  had  led  his  armies  against  Ganan&tS  (771,  767),  against 
Itua  (769),  and  agunst  the  Medes  (766),  before  risking  an  attack  on  Hadracfa 
(765),  but  more  than  this  he  had  not  attempted.  On  two  occasions  in  eight  years 
(768,  764)  he  had  preferred  to  abstain  &om  offensire  action,  and  had  remained 
inactive  in  his  own  country.^  Assyria  found  herself  in  one  of  those  crises  of 
exhaustion  vhich  periodically  laid  her  low  after  each  outbreak  of  ambitions 
enterprise ;  she  might  well  be  compared  to  a  man  worn  oat  by  fatigue  and 
loss  of  blood,  who  becomes  breathless  and  needs  repose  as  soon  as  be  attempts 
the  least  exertion.  Before  long,  too,  the  scourges  of  disease  and  civil  strife 
combined  with  exhaustion  in  hastening  her  rain.  The  plague  had  broken  out 
in  the  very  year  of  the  last  expedition  against  Hadrach  (765),  perhaps  onder 
the  walls  of  that  city.*  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred  in  763,  in  the 
month  of  Siv&n,  and  this  harbinger  of  woe  was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak 
of  revolt  in  the  city  of  Assnr.^  From  Assur  the  movement  spread  to  Arrapkha, 
and  wrought  havoo  there  from  761  to  760;  it  then  passed  on  to  G!oz&n, 
where  it  was  not  finally  extingaisbed  till  758.  The  last  remains  of  Assyrian 
authority  in  Syria  vanished  during  this  period :  Assurdan,  arter  two  years' 
respite,  eudeavonred  to  re-establish  it,  and  attacked  soocesslvely  Hadrach 
(755)  and  Arpad  (754).  This  was  hia  last  exploit.  His  son  Assur-nirari  III. 
spent  his  short  reign  of  eight  years  in  helpless  inaction ;  he  lost  Syria,  he 
carried  on  hostilities  in  Kamri  from  749  to  748 — whether  against  the  Aramwans 
or  TJrartians  is  uncertain — then  relapsed  into  inactivity,  and  a  popular  sedition 
drove  him  finally  from  Calah  in  746.  He  died  some  months  later,  without  having 
repressed  the  revolt ;  none  of  his  sons  succeeded  him,  and  the  dynasty,  having 
fallen  into  disrepute  through  the  misfortnnes  of  its  last  kings,  thas  oame  to  an 
end ;  for,  on  the  12tb  of  lyyfir,  745  b.o.,  a  usurper,  perhaps  the  leader  of  the 
revolt  at  Calah,  proclaimed  himself  king  under  the  name  of  Tiglath-pileser.* 

'  The  Epongm  Oanon,  in  Schbasbb,  KeilitMiJiTifllidte  BOliothek,  vol.  i.  pp.  212,  213. 

'  Acootdiag;  to  the  rsMouable  conjecture  put  fbrth  b;  Hohmu,  Qaehielili:  Babifioaieai  uwi 
Auyrieni,  p.  613,  note  2. 

'  The  t«st  of  The  Spoaym  Canon  doM  not  mention  it  (Schbadib,  pp.  rtt.,  pp.  212,  213),  but  tbe 
ideu  which  Oriental*  held  on  the  tnbject  of  oomets  renderi  the  oonneotion  between  the  two 
events  verj  likelj,  if  not  oertajn  (Eokmbl,  op.  ail.,  pp.  643,  614;  Tiele,  Babyhniech-ateyritelie 
QltehiehU,  p.  208). 

<  Uuiy  hiatoriant  have  thought  that  Tiglath-plleaer  III.  was  of  Babjiooian  origin  (Hommbl, 
op.  eii.,  pp.  QiS,  649) ;  numt  of  tbem,  however,  rightly  ooniider  that  be  hsb  an  ABsyrinn  (Tibl^  op.  eft, 
pp.  22G,  227 ;  Winceleb,  GexAiehte  Babyloniene  utid  Anj/rient,  pp.  221, 222 :  Bost,  Die  KailidiH/Ueate, 
Tiglat-piUiert  III.,  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  9).  The  identity  of  Tiglath.pile«er  III.  with  Pulu,  the  Biblicftl  Pul 
(2  Kingi  iv.  19),  atill  oonteeted  by  Oppert  (_La  non-identiU  de  Fhal  et  de  T^lathpJutliuaT  prouvte 
par  da  texta  mmA/amwi,  in  tbe  Eetite  d'AttyrioUigU,  voL  i.  pp.  16S-IT0),  was  flr*t  eu^eeted  by 
H.  Bawlinion  {Athemcum,  1862,  No.  1869,  p.  221),  and  by  Lepaint  (JJMr  die  Auj/ritehen  Epony 
mofliXm,  p.  56),  and  then  demoostraled  by  Scbrader  (ZMe  EeUituehTi/len  und  da»  AUe  Tatament, 
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The  second  Assyrian  empire  had  lasted  rather  less  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
from  Tukalti-nioip  II.  to  AssuT-nirari  III.^ 

In  the  manner  in  which  it  had  accomplished  its  work,  it  resembled  the 
Egyptian  empire  of  eight  hundred  years  before.  The  Egyptians,  setting  forth 
from  the  Nile  valley,  had  OTerran  Syria  and  bad  at  first  brought  it  under  their 
suzerainty,  though  without  actually  subduing  it.  They  bad  invaded  Amurru  and 
Zahi,  Nabaraim  and  Mitanni,  where  they  had  pillaged,  burnt,  and  massacred 
at  will  for  years,  without  obtaining  from  these  countries,  which  were  too  remote 
to  fall  naturally  within  their  sphere  of  influence,  more  than  a  temporary 
and  apparent  anbrnission;  the  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  isthmus 
alone  had  been  regularly  administered  by  the  officers  of  Pharaoh,  and  when  the 
coontry  between  Uonnt  Seir  and  Lebanon  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  organised 
into  a  real  empire  the  invasion  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Sea  had  overthrown  and 
brought  to  nought  the  work  of  three  centuries.  The  Assyrians,  under  the 
leadership  of  ambitious  kings,  had  in  their  turn  carried  their  arms  over  the 
conntries  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean,  but,  like  those  of  the 
Egyptians  before  them,  their  expeditions  resembled  rather  the  destructive  raids 
of  a  horde  in  search  of  booty  than  the  gradual  and  orderly  advance  of  a  civilised 
people  aiming  at  establishing  a  permanent  empire.  Tbeit  campaigns  in  Ccele- 
Syria  and  Palestine  had  enriched  their  own  cities  and  spread  the  terror  of  their 
name  throughout  the  Eastern  world,  but  their  supremacy  had  only  taken  firm  root 
in  the  plains  bordering  on  Mesopotamia,  and  just  when  they  were  preparing  to 
extend  their  rale,  a  power  had  sprung  up  beside  them,  over  which  they  bad 
been  unable  to  triumph :  they  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  behind  the 
Euphrates,  and  they  might  reasonably  have  asked  themselves  whether,  by 
weakening  the  peoples  of  Syria  at  the  price  of  the  best  blood  of  their  own 

Irt  odlt.,  pp.  12l>'134,  BDd  Eailint.  and  Geieluehlt/orKhung,  pp.  440-160),  lias  been  oonclaBiTely  proved 
b;  the  diMorery  or  the  Babj/loHian  ClinmieU  (PiNCHes,  The  Bdbylmiatt  Kingi  of  the  Steond  Period,  in 
the  Proeeedbigi  of  the  Bibl.  Arch.  800.,  16S3-1881,  vol.  vL  pp.  196-202),  where  the  Babjloaiaii  reigns 
of  Tiglath-pilesec  III.  and  his  son  8baka>iie«ec  V.  ue  inserted  where  the  dyuHtie  lists  give  Pala 
•od  tnalat  (SoHRADEB,  KeOiM.  BUMoOek,  voL  ii.  p.  267),  the  Fores  and  Klulreot  of  Ptolem;. 

'  The  list  oT  the  Ungs  of  Assyria  down  to  Assur-irtn  is  given  in  Masfbbo,  Struggle  of  the 
NaUoiu,  p.  665,  note  3.  Here  Is  Uie  oonolnding  poriioo  of  the  dyiuut;,  from  Irba-rammltn  to 
Aflnn.nirftri  III. : — 


Ibba-bauiJh 7 

AMDS-HADtKAEBfc  II 7 

TDBUUTI-PAL-eSBAKHA  [TlGLiTH- 

ntESBBlL] 950-9S5? 

Assok-dJn  II 933-911? 

BAMNlN-irmJtRi  It 911-890 

TOTXLTi.BDnp  II 890-884 


Absub-nazib-fal  hi 881-859 

gHAUIAKC-BEABm  [SbaLV AHEgBB  IIL]  S59-S21 

SAxai-aAHMiM  IV 821-812 

EAimiH-NiiUBi  IV. 812-782 

Shaluamubb  IV 782-772 

AsaOB-DiN  m 772-754 

AsBCR-BlBiBi 754r-745 


For  the  iafonnsticm  we  possesi  bearing  o 
meoeeded  to  the  thione,  of.  nipra,  pp.  4,  i 


the  first  king!  in  this  series,  and  the  order  in  which  the; 
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nation,  they  bad  not  merely  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  a  rival  power,  and 
facilitated  the  rise  of  Urartu.  Egypt,  after  her  victory  over  the  Peoples  of  the 
Sea,  had  seemed  likely,  for  the  moment,  to  make  a  fresh  start  on  a  career  of 
conquest  under  the  energetic  influence  of  BamseB  III.,  but  her  forces  proved 
unequal  to  the  task,  and  as  soon  as  the  master's  hand  ceased  to  urge  her  on, 
she  shrank  back,  without  a  struggle,  within  her  ancient  limits,  and  eie  long 
nothing  remained  to  her  of  the  Asiatic  empire  carved  out  by  the  warlike 
Pharaohs  of  the  Theban  dynasties.  If  Tiglatb-pileser  conld  show  the  same 
courage  and  capacity  as  Hamses  III.,  he  might  well  be  equally  successful,  and 
raise  his  nation  again  to  power ;  but  time  alone  could  prove  whether  Nineveh, 
on  bis  death,  would  be  able  to  maintain  a  continuous  effort,  or  whether  her 
new  display  of  energy  would  prove  merely  ephemeral,  and  her  empire  be 
doomed  to  sink  into  irremediable  weakness  under  the  successors  of  her 
deliverer,  as  £gypt  had  done  under  the  later  Bamessides. 
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KAILL'RE    OF    UKJBTU    AKD    RU-CON QUEST    OF    BYKIA EdVFT    AllAIN     USlTKft    VSC 

AUSPICES — PiOkKUI — THE   DOWNFALL   OF   DAMA8CV8,    OP    BABYLON',    AND    OF    ISttAt^L. 

Aityriawid  Ui  neighbottri  at  the  accmionqf  Tiglalh-pilofr  III.:  progrtuo/the  Ammceaiut 
in  tkt  batin  of  the  Middit  Tigris — Urart'a  and  ill  expaiuion  into  the  north  of  Sj/ria — DamanciUf 
and  Itrael — Vengtaiux  of  Itrad  on  DamOKtu— Jeroboam  II. — Civilimtion  of  the  Hebrew 
ki>igdom»,  their  commerce,  indiutrien,  private  life,  and  polUicat  organisation — Daum  of  HebrtiB 
iiUraiure:  the  two  hisltrriaiu  of  Itrad— The  priealhooil  and  the  prophels^The  prophecy  of 
jlmoi  ai  Bethel;  denunciation  of  Irrael  by  Hoiea. 

Early  campaigns  of  Tiglath-pilettr  III.  in  Karduniaah  ami  in  Media—He  determine)  to 
attadc  Urartu  in  Syria:  defeat  of  Sharduris,  campaign  nrmmrf  Arpud,  and  capture  of  that 
city — Homage  paid  by  the  Syrian  prtncea,  fry  MeiioAem  awl  RezinlT. — Seanid  campaign  again»t 
the  Medea — Im>a»ionof  Urartu  and  end  of  its  tuprenmcy — Allianre  ofPekahand  Betin  againut 
Ahaz :  the  war  in  Judcea  and  siege  qfJenualem. 

Egypt  under  the  kings  of  the  XXII''  dyruatij—The  TUban  principality,  its prieaU,  palla- 
cidet,  and  revolta;  the  XXIII'*  Tanite.  difnoity—Tafnakhti  and  the  i-ine  0/  the  Saite  family— 
The  Egyptian  kingdom  of  Ethiopia:  tlieocratic  nature  of  iti  dijnatty,  annexatiatt  (if  the  Thebaid 
by  the  kingdom  of  Napala— PiMchi-Miamiin ;  his  generalt  in  Middle  Egypt;  rubmission  of 
Khmnnu,  of  Memphis,  and  of  Tafnakhti— Effect  prwl need  in  Alia  by  the  Ethiopian  eonqueat. 
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The  prophet  Isaiah,  hit  rim  wultr  Akas — ItUemtntioa  of  Ttglath-pUeitr  III.  in  Hebrew 
affair*;  th*  campaign  of  733  B.C.  againat  Israel — Capture  of  Reiin,  and  the  downfall  of 
Damateut — Sabnwizir ;  the  Ealda  and  tht  doee  of  tite  Hahyhnian  dynasty ;  iuiirpation  of 
Uklmir — Campaign  agaitid  TJkinttr ;  capture  of  Shapta  and  of  Babylon — Tiglath-pilt»rr 
atfends  the  Ihront  in  the  tatt'named  city  tinder  the  iiame  of  Pidu  (729  B,c.) — Death  of  Tiglath- 
pikser  III.  (727  B.a). 

Reo)-ganviatioin  of  the  Attyrian  empire  ;  prouinteg  and  fendalary  alalet — Kardnniash,  Syria 

—  Wholenale  deportatvm  of  coi>guered  racea — Protincial  adminittrators,  their  mUitary  and 
financial  arratuietnenU — BnildingA  erected  hy  Tigtalh-pileitT  at  Calah — The  Btt-Khitdni — 
Foundation  of  feudal  lordahips — Belharrdn-belaziir — Shalmaneser  V.  and  Egypt:  rebdlion  of 
HoAea,  liie  aiege  of  Samaria,  and  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah — Sargon — Destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Iitrael. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

TtG LATH-PI LESER   III.  AND   THE  ORGANISATION  OF  THE  ASSYRIAN 
EMPIRE   FROM  746  TO  722   B.C. 


t  of  Sjiia— Eg^t  ligui)  DDited  under 
•niploe*— PiAnkhi — Tbe  downfall  of  DMnaacm,  of  B«b;- 

proved  that,  in  this  period,  at  any  rate,  the 

ice  of  Assyria  was  not  due  to  any  exhaustion 

or  impoverishment  of  the  country,  bat  was 

g  to  the  incapacity  of  its  kings  and  the  lack 

isplayed  hy  their  generals.     If  Mennos  and 

had    again   and    again  triumphed  over  the 

during  half  a  centnry,  it  was  not  becanse 

Is  of  raw  recmita  were  superior  to  the  tried 

of  Bamm&n-nirfiri    in    either    discipline    or 

The  Assyrian  troops  had  lost  noue  of  their 

former  valour,and  their  muster-roll  showed 

no  trace  of  diminution,  but  their  leaders 

_    _  had  lost  the  power  of  handliug  their  men 

after  the  vigorous  fhshion  of  their  predeceasors,  and  showed  less  foresight  and 

tenacity  in  conducting  their  campaigns.     Although  decimated  and  driven  from 

fortress  to  fortress,  and  from  province  to  province,  hampered  hy  the  rebellions  it 

was  called  upon  to  suppress,  and  distracted  by  civil  discord.the  Assyrian  army  still 

remained  a  strong  and  efficient  force,  ever  ready  to  make  its  full  power  felt  the 

'  Dnwa  by  Bondier,  from  Lavabd,  Monumenti  of  Nineveh,  vol.  i.  pi.  18.  The  initial,  also  by 
Boodier,  TepreientB  a  bronM  statuette  of  Queen  Earomama,  now  in  Ibo  Loutk  (Piehbet,  CataUigat 
•U  !a  BaOe  hiOoriqae,  No,  23,  p.  15;  Chassisat,  Vm  Slaturlte  en  brorue  de  la  wins  Karomama.  in 
MottimtHU  Fiat,  vol.  iv.  pp.  15-25,  and  pi.  iii.). 
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moment  it  realised  that  it  was  being  led  by  a  Bovereigo  capable  of  employing 
ite  good  qualities  to  advantage.  Tiglatb-pileser  had,  donbtleas,  held  a  military 
command  before  aacending  the  throne,  and  had  sncceeded  in  winning  the  ecmfi- 
dence  of  his  men :  as  soon  as  he  had  assomed  the  leadership  they  regained  their 
former  prestige,  and  restored  to  their  country  that  sapremacy  which  its  last 
three  rulers  had  failed  to  maintain.' 

The  empire  still  included  the  original  patrimony  of  Assur  and  its  ancient 
colonies  on  the  Upper 'Tigris,  the  districts  of  Mesopotamia  won  from  the 
AramieaoB  at  rarioDs  epochs,  the  cities  of  Ebabur,  Kbindann,  Laql,  and  Tel- 
Abn!,  and  that  portion  of  Btt-Adini  which  lay  to  the  left  of  the  Enpbratea.  It 
thus  formed  a  compact  mass  capable  of  successfully  resisting  the  fiercest  attacks ; 
but  the  buffer  provinces  which  Assur-nazir-pal  and  Shslmaneser  III.  had  grouped 
round  their  own  immediate  domains  on  the  borders  of  Namri,  of  Nalri,  of 
Melitene,  and  of  Syria  bad  either  resumed  their  independence,  or  else  had 
thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  states  against  which  they  had  been  intended  to 
watch.  The  Aramean  tribes  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  encroaching  on 
the  southern  frontier.  So  far,  the  migratory  instinct  which  had  brought  them 
from  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  swamps  of  the  Persian  Grulf  had  met  with  no 

>  The  tAoitl  domunenta  dealing  with  the  hislor;  of  Tiglath-pileser  IIL  have  been  leTioiiiljr 
mntilatad,  ftod  tbeie  it  od  MTsnl  points  aome  differanoe  of  apinioQ  among  tiistoriana  u  to  the  pioper 
ordei  in  which  the  fhtgrnontg  ought  to  be  placed,  uid,  oonaeqnentlj,  m  to  the  tme  leqnence  of  the 
variouB  Mmpaigni  (O.  Smith,  The  AmuU  of  TiglaOfPafer  XL,  In  the  ZeOtdtrift,  1S69,  pp.  9-17 ; 
SCHBADEO,  EnliruoAW/tan  im<l  OMAiehU/ortehurtg,  pp.  221-236,  Zar  KrUik  dtr  Ituehnflen  TiglaUt- 
PUaet'i  JL,  de*  Atarkaddtm  tind  dei  Atehurhanipal,  p.  1,  et  seq.,  and  Dia  Ktilimehriftm  itiid  dot 
AU»  letlammt,  1683,  pp.  212-259;  TiiLK,  Babylonitiili-AMyTKha  OatOiielUe,  pp.  224-236;  Hoxhel, 
ti«MMciU«  Babj/lonimM  und  Augritnt,  p.  619,  et  seq. ;  Bovr,  Die  KtOtdiT^ftUxta  Tiglai-PiUtert  III., 
ToL  I.  PP'  i.-viii.).  The  principal  dooumenta  ue  u  foUowt :  (1)  The  Anaalt  in  the  Cential  Hall 
of  the  palace  of  Shalmaneaer  III,  at  Kimrond,  partly  deraoed  by  Bsathaddon,  and  oarried  off  to 
■etre  aa  matonala  for  the  tonth-weitern  palaoe,  whence  they  were  rescued  by  Layaid,  tod 
broaght  in  bagmenta  to  the  Britiib  Hnaenm.  Host  of  the  legible  portiana  hare  been  publishrd 
by  Laiarc,  JmoWpfioM  in  U«  Cuaei/orm  Charaehr,  pis.  19,  21,  SI  a-b,  1%  dO  a-i,  65-68, 
69  I  a-b,  U  a-b,  71  a-i,  72,  7S,  and  afterwarda  by  Bon-,  Dit  Eea$eluifUtxle  Tiglal-PiUters  UL, 
vol.  ii.  pis.  L-ULir.,  who,  after  analyaing  them  (De  Interipliont  Ttglat-PHfer  III.,  Ttgii  A—yrut, 
(JUS  sooalur  Atmaiium,  1892),  transcribed  and  translated  into  Qermau  all  that  remains  of  them 
(fiia  KeOvATifttexU  Tiglal^Pae^t  III.,  vol.  L  pp.  2^1).  (2)  The  TahUU,  K.  3571  (U,  Bawlivboh, 
Oun.  Ini.  W.  At.,  Tol.  ii.  pL  67,  and  Host,  Die  KeiUAHfUexU  Ti^-PUtaert  III.,  toL  ii,  pis.  zxit., 
xxsTL-iixviiL,  and  p.  15,  et  seq.),  and  D.  T.  3,  in  the  British  Museum  (Schhadbb,  Zur  Krilik  der 
Iiaahnflen  Tiglalh-PiUiei'i  IL,  p.  15,  et  seq.),  translated  into  French  by  HdNANT,  AnnaUi  da  roit 
dAityrie,  pp.  110-111;  by  EHiuaa,  JnsmplK»i  de  Tigtat-PilAer  ll.,in  the  Journal  Aiialiqut,  1S75, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  111-172;  into  English  by  O.  Smra,  Auyrian  Stw»ror^  pp.  fi56-26G ;  and  byBiBONQ, 
The  NimrOd  Imeriplion  of  TiglatA-PiTswr  HI.,  in  the  Beeordt  of  \kt  Port,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  v.  pp.  1 15-128 ; 
into  German  by  Sohbabeb,  JnioAn/Cm  Tt^Iott-PtleHr'*  JIT.,  in  the  jCftZtnstAnTUioAa  BOAidtMt,  vol. 
a.  pp.  8-25,  afterwards  by  Bmr,  Dig  EKiluAn/Urafs  lYglot-Ptietn-i  III.,  pp.  51-77.  (3)  The  .Sliiba 
of  Nimmd,  disoovered  by  Layard  and  Q.  Smith,  published  by  Layabs,  Itueripfiont  in  lAs  Oimaform 
CharaeUr,  pis.  17,  18,  19  i;  afternards  by  H.  Bawlihsoh,  Can.  Iiu.  W.  Ai.,  vol.  iii.  pL  ID,  Ifoa. 
'i,  S ;  partly  translated  into  BngUsh  by  O.  Bhtth,  Aityrian  DiiaoveHtt,  pp.  271,  272 ;  into  German  by 
SOBBADEB,  Inichnflen  Tiglath-Pilttei'i  III,  in  the  EHlimdirifaicbe  BiblioOuk,  vol.  ii  pp.  2-9;  and 
by  Boer,  Die  KeUteArifUeslo  Tigtat-Paaan  III.,  vol.  i.  pp.  12-5S.  The  I^ym  Canon  gives  »a 
onlllDO  of  the  reign  with  an  offloial  list  of  the  campaign*  (Sohjiaseb,  Keilimehrifllie/ie  BSii<jtluik, 
voL  i.  pp.  212-215),  and  Pimcbes,  Bahylonian  Chnmiele,  adds  a  few  details,  olassified  in  ohroDological 
order,  to  what  we  had  learnt  fiotu  the  other  docnmeots  (coL  i.  11. 1-26  ;  cf.  Wikoklbb,  Bdbslonitehe 
'   Eronik  B,  in  Bohbavbb'b  Keaitaekrifaiehe  BiUiolhek,  vol.  ii  pp.  274-277). 
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check.'  Those  who  first  reached  ita  shores  became  the  foaoders  of  that  nation 
of  the  £it]d&  which  had,  perhaps,  already  furnished  Babylon  with  one  of  ito 
dyDasties ;  others  had  soon  after  followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  passing  beyond 
the  Kalda  settlement,  had  gradually  made  their  way  along  the  canals  which 
connect  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris  till  they  bad  penetrated  to  the  lowlands 
of  the  Uknu.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.O.  they  wedged 
themselves  in  between  Ellam  and  Karduniash,  forming  so  many  buffer  states  of 
varying  size  and  influence.  They  extended  from  north  to  south  along  both 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  their  different  tribes  being  known  as  the  Gambula,  the 
Fnqudu,  the  Litaa,  the  Damunn,  the  Bnuft,  the  Khindaru,  the  Labdudu, 
the  Hartlu,  and  the  Bubuu ;  *  the  Itua,  who  formed  the  vanguard,  reached  the 
valleys  of  the  Tumat  during  the  reign  of  Bamm&n-nir&ri  III.'  They  were 
defeated  in  791  b.o.,  bnt  obstinately  renewed  hostilities  in  783,  782,  777, 
and  769;  favoured  by  circDmstanoes,  they  ended  by  forcing  the  cordon  of 
Assyrian  outposts,  and  by  the  time  of  Assnr-nir&ri  had  secured  a  footing  on 
the  Lower  Zab.*  Close  by,  to  the  east  of  them,  lay  Namri  and  Media,  both  at 
that  time  in  a  state  of  absolute  anarchy.  The  invasions  of  Menoas  aud  of 
Argistia  had  entirely  laid  waste  the  conntry,  and  Sbarduris  III.,  the  king  who 
succeeded  Argistis,  had  done  nothing  towards  permanently  incorporating  them 
with  Urartn."  Sbarduris,  while  still  heir-apparent  t^i  the  throne,  bad  been 
appointed  by  his  father  governor  of  the  recently  annexed  territory  belonging 
to  Etins  and  the  Mannai : '  he  made  Lununis  his  headquarters,''  and  set 
himself  to  subdue  the  barbarians  who  had  settled  between  the  Enr  ^  and  the 
Araxes.  When  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  about  760  B.O.,  the  enjoyment  of 
supreme  power  in  no  way  lessened  his  activity.    On  the  contrary,'  he  at  once 

<  Cf.  what  haa  already  been  bM  od  this  point  in  th«  Sb^tggle  of  Oe  Natvnu,  pp.  669,  670,  Bad  on 
pp.  4, 5  of  the  ^eaant  irork. 

*  The  list  or  AianuBao  tribes,  and  the  positioni  ooonpied  b;  them  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
ceotntj,  have  besD  giTea  ni  by  Tlglath-pileeer  III.  biniMlt,  Slitb*  of  Nimroud,  No. 2,U.i-ll,iiudQie 
NiaiToiid  iMoip.,  Bev.  11.  5-10 ;  of.  Bofrr,  Die  KeiUehrifiUxta  Tiglat-PiUterM  III.,  toL  i.  pp.  48,  49, 
54-97.    The  list  ii  giren  in  iU  eotireCj  in  Fa.  Dblitzscb,  Wo  lag  dot  Paradiat  f  pp.  £27-241. 

*  The  position  oconpied  by  the  Itua  at  the  begianiug  of  the  reign  at  Tiglatb-pileaer  ii  made  suf- 
Bciently  (Jearbjapauagein  the.lnna^lI.S-10,b;,SIab?/b.  1,U.6,7,  andbjthe  Jn>erip(t«ni,11.10, 11 
(cf.  Bon,  Die  KeilKhrifttexla  Tiglat-PUnert  III.,  vol.  i.  pp.  S,  3,  42,  43,  56,  57),  which  conaeot  them 
with  Til^iEhamri  or  Khamnt,  not  far  from  the  Lower  Zab  (Tiele,  BciyylomtA-aayTisdie  Oeieh.,  p.  227). 

*  As  to  what  has  been  nid  about  the  oampaigna  ngainat  the  Itoa,  cf.  pp.  99,  112,  nipra. 

'  A*  will  be  apparent  later  on  (cf.  p.  142,  infra),  Tiglath-pileaer  did  not  encounter  niif  TJiartian 
forws  in  these  r^iom,  ai  wonld  almost  oaTtainly  have  tieen  the  case  had  these  oountiieB  remained 
But^eot  to  Urartu  from  the  inTasiona  of  Menuaa  and  Atgistis  onwsids. 

*  Argistis  tells  us  in  the  AnnaU,  D,  11.  71-74,  that  he  lutd  made  bis  son  satiap  over  the  proTincet 
won  from  the  Hannai  and  Etins  (Satci,  The  Ctmeiform  Inieripfioru  of  Van,  vol.  xiv.  p.  606] :  though 
his  name  is  not  mentioned,  Sayce  belieTos  this  son  must  tkave  been  Sbarduris. 

'  As  to  the  identity  of  the  Laonnis  menlioned  in  the  inBcriptians  of  Van  with  the  modem 
Armavir,  of.  wliat  has  been  said  on  p.  1 04,  note  6,  tupra. 

*  BsLOK  and  Lebnanx,  Vebtr  aeiUre  ErgebafMu  ihrer  Stadien,  in  tlie  Verkandlungoa  der  Berliner 
anthropologiiehet  GndUeluift,  1892,  p.  481. 

*  Bayoe  dates  his  aooenion  about  750  (The  Cuneiform  IneeriptiD»$  of  Tan,  toI.  xir.  p.  405),  and  hi* 
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fixed  upon  the  Bort  of  wide  isthmus  which  separates  the  Araxea  from  Lake 
Urumiah,  as  the  goal  of  his  incursions,  and  oTerran  the  territory  of  the  Babilu ; ' 
there  he  carried  by  storm  three  royal  castles,  twenty-three  cities,  and  dzty 
Tillages ;  be  then  fell  back  upon  Etius,  passing  through  Dakia,  Edias,  and 
Urmes  on  his  way,  and  brought  back  with  him  12,735  children,  46,600  women, 
12,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  23^5  oxen,  58,100  sheep,  and  2,500 
horses ;  ^  these  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  Tictories  and 
the  wealth  of  the  oouquered  territory.  So  far  aa  we  can  learn,  be  does  not 
seem  to  have  attacked  Khuboahkia,'  nor  to  hare  entered  into  open  rivalry  with 
Assyria;  even  under  the  rale  of  Assnr-nirfiri  III.  Assyria  showed  a  bold 
enough  front  to  deter  any  enemy  from  disturbing  her  except  when  forced  to 
do  80.  f^hardnris  merely  strove  to  lecover  those  portions  of  his  inheritance  to 
which  Assyria  attached  bat  little  value,  and  bis  inscriptions  tell  as  of  more  than 
one  campaign  waged  by  him  with  this  object  f^ainst  the  mooutaineers  of 
Melitene,  about  the  year  758.  He  captured  most  of  their  citadels,  one  after 
another:  Dhameskis,  Zapsas,  fourteen  royal  castles,  and  a  hondred  towns, 
including  Milid  itself,  where  King  Khitarnadas  held  his  court.*  At  this  point 
two  courses  lay  open  before  him.  He  could  either  continue  his  march  west- 
wards, and,  penetrating  into  Asia  Minor,  t&\\  upon  the  wealthy  and  industrious 
races  who  led  a  prosperous  existence  between  the  Halya  and  the  Sangarios,  such 
as  the  Tabal,  the  Chalybes,  and  the  Phrygians,  or  he  could  turn  southwards. 
Deterred,  apparently,  by  the  dreary  and  monotonous  aspect  of  the  Asiauic 
steppes,  he  chose  the  latter  course ;  he  crossed  Mount  Taurus,  desceuded  into 
Northern  Syria  about  756,  and  forced  the  £hati  to  swear  allegiance  to  him. 
Their  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Assyrians  led  the  Blt-Agusi  to  accept  without 
much  reluctance  the  supremacy  of  the  only  power  which  had  shown  itself  capable 
of  withstanding  their  triumphant  progress.     Arpad  became  for  several  years  an 

TisiT  baa  beeD  endoned  by  moit  hutori»Di  (Tucui,  Bab^loniiek-airpitelit  Oeiehkhte,  pp.  2Id,  216 : 
HoKUUi,  Qtt^iiAU  BiAyionienM  und  Augriau,  p.  655). 

'  The  nuoa  BftbiluB,  wnnigly  read  Babflaiiie,  waa  ideotified  witb  that  of  Babylon  by  WinnVf 
(OnlAe  Interiptioni  of  Van,ia  the/.  B.At.  Scm.,  vol.  iz.  p.  398,  and  in  Latabs,  XfnnieA  and  Babylon, 
pp.  S12, 343,  345).  Fr.  Lenoimant  {Letlra  Atm/riologiqum,  ToJ.  L  pp.  156, 157)  admitted  tbe  probable 
aorraotnetB  of  thi*  identiflattioii ;  8«yM  place*  the  Babilu  to  tbe  mnlli  of  Lake  Uramiftb,  \a  the  Ehoi 
dirtriot  {The  Oun«/«rtn  ImcrtfUoiu  t^  Fim,  in  the  /.  &.  At.  Son.,  vol.  itT.  p.  100), 

*  IvmripUaia  of  Van,  id  Satob,  Tht  G^nei/orm  JnwrtplwiM  of  Van,  voL  ziv.  pp.  635-642;  cf. 
vol.  xs.  pp.  IS,  18.  The  totaU  of  the  nuinbei  of  priaaaen  and  cattle  given  in  the  inaoriptioiu  do  not 
oonecpond  exactly  iritb  the  Sgures  quoted  in  the  oonne  of  the  campaign ;  at  this  diatanoe  of  time 
it  ia  impoaaible  to  determine  on  which  aide  tbe  erroi  liea. 

'  It  is  eTident  from  the  Boconnt  of  the  campaigna  that  Tiglath-pileaer  oocupied  Ehnbnahkia  fimm 
the  very  oommencemeut  of  hia  reign ;  we  must  therefore  aMume  that  the  invaaiona  of  Aigiatia  had 
produced  only  tranaient  effect*.    Cf.  the  narrative  of  the  campaign  giTen  on  p.  142,  infra. 

'  IrucHpiian  of  Itoglv,  \aS^T<m,  The  Cantiformlnteriptuini  of  Fan,  in  the  /.  R.  Ai.  Soc.,  vol.  siv. 
pp.  612-649;  oC  tcI.  ix.  p.  19.  Theae  campaigna  mnat  have  preceded  the  descent  into  Syria,  and  I 
believe  this  latter  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  expedition  of  AtauT-nir^  against  Aipad  in  754  B.C. 
Aaauiniiftri  probably  tried  to  reconquer  tbe  tribal  who  had  juat  become  aubject  to  Sbarduria.  The 
descent  of  tbia  latter  into  Syria  probably  took  place  about  756  or  755  B.C.,  and  hia  vara  againat 
Melitene  about  75S  or  TS7  b.c. 
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QD&iUDg  support  to  TJrartn  aad  the  basis  on  which  its  rale  io  Syria  rested. 
AssQF-Duiri  bad,  as  we  know,  at  first  sought  to  recover  it,  but  his  attempt  to 
do  so  in  7M  b.c.  was  nnsacceBsfal,  and  merely  served  to  demonstrate  hia  own 
weakness : '  ten  years  later,  Carchemiah,  Gnrgam,  Kummakh,  Somalia,  TTnki, 
Eni — in  a  word,  all  the  Arameeans  and  the  Eh&ti  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  sea  bad  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  Agnsi,  and  bad  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  SbardariB.'    This  prince  must  now  have  been  sorely  tempted  to 


adopt,  OD  his  own  accoimt,  the  policy  of  the  Ninevite  monarchs,  and  push  on  in 
the  direction  of  Eamath,  Damascus,  and  the  Phoenician  seaboard,  towards  those 
countries  of  Israel  and  Jndah  which  were  nearly  coterminous  with  far-off  Egypt. 
The  rapidity  of  the  victories  which  he  had  jost  succeeded  in  winniog  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Taums  and  Mount  Amanus  must  have  seemed  a  happy  omen  of  what 
awaited  his  enterprise  in  the  valleys  of  the  Orontes  and  the  Jordan.  Although 
the  race»of  southern  and  central  Syria  had  suffered  leas  than  those  of  the  north 
from  the  ambition  of  the  Kinevite  kings,  they  had,  none  the  less,  been  sorely 
tried  during  the  previous  century ;  and  it  might  be  questioned  whether  tbey 

'  Cf.  the  account  of  this  expedition  on  p.  112,  ttipra, 

*  The  fninimuTn  extent  of  the  dominions  of  SLardurii  in  Syria  muy  bo  deduced  from  the  list  of  Ibe 
allies  awigned  to  him  by  Tiglath-pilaaerin  743  io  ihtAnndU,  IL  59-62  ;  cf.  JmcripUon*.  ObT.,11.  M,  46. 
'  Diswii  by  Bondier,  from  a  photograph  by  Alfred  Boisaier. 
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had  derived  courage  from  the  humiliation  of  Assyria,  or  atill  remained  in  so 
feeble  a  state  as  to  present  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  invader. 

The  defeat  inflicted  on  Mari  by  EammAii-mr&ri  in  803^  had  done  bat  little 
barm  to  the  prestige  of  Damascus.  The  influence  exercised  by  this  state  from 
the  sources  of  the  Litany  to  the  brook  of  Sgypt  *  was  based  on  bo  solid  a 
foundation  that  no  temporary  reverse  had  power  to  weaken  it.  Had  the 
Assyrian  monarch  thrown  himself  more  seriously  into  the  eaterprise,  and 
reappeared  before  the  ramparts  of  the  capital  in  the  following  year,  refusing  to 
leave  it  till  he  bad  annihilated  its  armies  and  rased  its  walls  to  the  ground, 
then,  no  doubt,  Israel,  Judah,  the  Philistines,  Edom,  and  Ammon,  seeing  it  folly 
occupied  in  its  own  defence,  might  have  forgotten  the  ruthless  severity  of  Hazael, 
and  have  plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to  stru^le  against  the  Damascene  yoke ; 
as  it  was,  Bamm&n-nirari  did  not  return,  and  the  princes  who  had,  perhaps,  for 
the  moment,  regarded  him  as  a  possible  deliverer,  did  not  venture  on  any 
concerted  action.  Joash,  King  of  Judah,  and  Jeboabaz,  King  of  Israel,  continued 
to  pay  tribute  till  both  their  deaths,  within  a  year  of  each  other,  Jehoahaz  in 
797  B.O.,  and  Joash  in  796,  the  first  in  his  bed,  the  second  by  the  baud  of  an 
assassin.^  Their  children,  Jehoash  in  Isiael,  Amaziah  in  Judah,  were,  at  first, 
like  their  parents,  merely  the  instmments  of  Damascus;  but  before  long, 
the  conditions  being  favourable,  they  shook  off  their  apathy  and  initiated  a 
more  vigorous  policy,  each  in  his  own  kingdom.  Mari  had  been  succeeded  by 
a  certain  Ben-hadad,  also  a  son  of  Hazael,'  and  possibly  this  change  of  kings 
was  accompanied  by  one  of  those  revolutions  which  had  done  so  much  to  weaken 
Damascus :  Jehoash  rebelled  and  defeated  Ben<hadad  near  Aphek  and  in  three 
eubeequent  eng^ements,  but  he  failed  to  make  his  nation  completely  indepen- 
dent, and  the  territory  beyond  Jordan  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians.'  We  are  told  that  before  embarking  on  this  venture  be  went  to 
consult  the  aged  Elisha,  then  on  his  deathbed.  He  wept  to  see  him  in  this 
extremity,  and  bending  over  him,  cried  out,  "My  father,  my  &tber,  the 
chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof!"  The  prophet  bade  him  take 
bow  and  arrows  and  shoot  from  the  window  toward  the  East.    Tbe  king  did 

■  Cf.  wbftt  hoi  been  aai&  on  this  mbjeot  on  p.  102,  ntpro. 

*  [Not  the  Nile,  bat  the  Wady  el  ArUh,  tbe  ftoatier  betir«en  Bonthem  Syria  ftnd  Egypt  C£ 
/mJLxv.  *7:  ISingiu-if.  7,  called  "river"  of  Egjpt  in  the  A.V.— Tn] 

*  2  Kingt  xii.  20, 21,  xiii.  S ;  cf.  2  Cbroa.  sxIt.  22-26,  where  the  death  of  Joaih  ie  mentioned  ai 
one  of  the  conseqnenoei  of  the  Syrian  invasien  (of.  p.  101,  lupni),  and  as  a  puniahment  for  his  orime 
in  kUllng  the  eonB  of  Jeholada. 

'  2  Kittgtim.  21,  2S.  Winokler ia of  opialon (of.  p.  102, note  l,twpra)that  Hari  and  BeQ-hadad, 
ion  of  Uatael,  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

*  2  Kiaj*  liii.  25.  The  tetm  "  MTionr  "  in  2  Kingi  xiii.  5  is  geneialty  taken  as  referring  to  Joaah : 
Winckler,  however,  preFen  to  apply  it  to  tbe  King  of  AMjria  (OMoAioMe  Itnuit,  toI.  1  p.  154).  The 
biblical  test  doei  not  expreeily  itate  that  Joaab  failed  to  win  hack  the  dUtrieti  of  Gilead  from  the 
Byiiaus,  bat  aCQcDis  that  be  took  from  them  the  oitiea  which  Hazael  "  had  takeo  out  of  the  hand  of 
Jehoabai,  hl«  &ther."  Raoiah  of  Gilead  and  tbe  citLei  pievioaaly  aoDesed  by  Jehoahaz  moat,  there- 
fore, have  remained  in  the  bauds  of  Ben-hadad;  cf,  Stade,  OetehiaUa  da  Volket  Jirael,  *oL  L  p.  570. 
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80,  and  Etisha  said,  "  The  Lord's  arrovr  of  victory  •  over  Syria ;  for  thon  shalt 
smite  the  SyriaDS  in  Aphek  till  thoo  bare  consamed  them."  Then  he  went 
on :  "  Take  the  arrows,"  and  the  king  took  them  ;  then  he  said,  "  Smite  npon 
the  ground,"  and  the  king  smote  thrice  and  stayed.  And  the  man  of  God  was 
wroth  with  him,  and  said,  "  Thou  shonldest  have  smitten  five  or  six  times ; 
then  hadst  thoa  smitten  Syria  till  thoa  hadst  consumed  it,  whereas  now  thon 
shalt  smite  Syria  but  thiicse." '  Amaziah,  on  his  side,  had  routed  the  Edomites 
in  the  Yalley  of  Salt,  one  of  David's  former  battle-fields,  and  had  captured 
their  capital,  Sela.^  Elated  by  his  success,  he  believed  himself  strong  enough 
to  break  the  tie  of  vassalage  which  bound  him  to  Israel,  and  sent  a  challenge 
to  Jehoash  in  Samaria.  The  latter,  surprised  at  his  audacity,  replied  in  a 
parable,  "The  thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that  was  in 
Lebanon,  saying.  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to  wife."  But  "  there  passed  by 
a  wild  beast  that  was  in  Lebanon  and  trode  down  the  thistle.  Thou  hast 
indeed  smitten  Edom,  and  thine  heart  hath  lifted  thee  np :  glory  thereof  and 
abide  at  home ;  for  why  sbouldest  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt  that  thon  shouldest 
fall,  even  thou,  and  Jadah  nith  thee  ?  "  They  met  near  Beth-shemesh,  on  the 
border  of  the  Philistine  lowlands.  Amaziah  was  worsted  in  the  engagement, 
and  fell  into  the  power  of  hia  rival.  Jehoash  entered  Jerusalem  and  dismantled 
its  walls  for  a  space  of  four  hundred  cubita,  "  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  onto 
the  corner  gate ; "  he  pillaged  the  Temple,  as  though  it  had  been  the  abode,  not 
of  Jabveh,  but  of  some  pagan  deity,  insisted  on  receiving  hostages  before  he 
would  release  his  prisoner,  and  returned  to  Samaria,  where  he  soon  after  died 
(781  B.a).'  Jeroboam  II.  completed  that  rehabilitation  of  Israel,  of  which  his 
father  had  but  sketohed  the  outline ;  he  maintained  his  suzerainty,  first  over 
Amaziah,  and  when  the  latter  was  assassinated  at  Lachish  (764),*  over  his  son, 
the  young  Azariah.*  After  the  defeat  of  Ben-badad  near  Apbek,  Damascus 
declined  still  further  in  power,  and  Hadraoh,  suddenly  emerging  from  obscurity, 
completely  barred  the  valley  of  the  Orontea  against  it  An  expedition 
under  Shalmaneser  IV.  in  773  seems  to  have  precipitated  it  to  a  tower  depth 
than  it  had  ever  reached  before : '  Jeroboam  was  able  to  wrest  from  it,  almost 
without  a  struggle,  the  cities  which  it  had  usurped  in  the  days  of  Jehu,  and 
Gilead  was  at  last  set  free  from  a  yoke  which  had  oppressed  it  for  more  than  a 

•  [Heb.  "  s«lTation ; "  A.V.  "dBlivetaiwe."— Tb.] 
I  2Kingixiii.  ]4^19. 

■  2  King§  xiv.  7;  of.  2  Chroa,  xiv.  11, 12.  SeU  waa  rebuUt,  and  receLved  the  uune  of  Johtheel 
^m  ita  Hebrew  muten.  The  Enbjection  of  the  coautrf  wu  oompleta,  for,  later  on,  the  Hebrew 
chrouidei  tella  of  the  oonqaeet  of  Etatb  bj  King  Azarioh,  ion  of  Amaziah  (2  Kingt  iIt.  22). 

'  2  Kingi  xiv.  8-16 ;  cf.  2  Chnm.  kit.  17-21, 

•  2  Ki'iv*  liv.  18,  20;  cf,  2  Chnm.  mv.  27,  28. 

'  The  Hebrew  teiti  make  no  mention  of  this  snbjactioDofJudah  to  Jeroboam  II. ;  tliitt  it  uotuall; 
took  place  ronat,  however,  be  admitted,  at  an;  rate  in  bo  far  as  the  flrat  half  of  the  reign  of  A^Aiiah 
it  ooDoeTDed,  aa  a  neceatar;  ontoome  of  the  eyenta  of  the  preceding  reigns, 

•  Cf.  what  hta  been  said  on  tbia  Bubjeot  on  pp.  110,  111,  mpra. 
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oentury.     Tradition  goes  so  far  as  to  affinn  that  Israel  reconquered  the  Bekaa, 
Eamath,  and  Damascus,  those  northern  territories  once  possessed  by  David, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  its  rivals,  menaced  from  afar  by  Assyria  and  hard 
pressed  at  their  own  doors  by  Hadiach,  may  have  resorted  to  one  of  those 
propitiatory  overtures  which  eastern  monarchs  are  only  too  ready  to  recognise 
as  acts  of  submission.    The  lesser  southern  states,  such  as  Ammon,  the  Bedawin 
tribes  of  Hauran,  and,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  the  Philis- 
tines,^ who  had  bowed  themselves  before  Hazael  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
now  transferred  their  homage  to  Israel.    Moab  alone  offered  any  serious  resist- 
ance.    It  had  preserved  its  independence  ever  since  the  reign  of 
aring  escaped  from  being  drawn  into  the  wars  which  had 
)  the  rest  of  Syria.     It  was  now  suddenly  forced  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  its  long  prosperity.    Jero- 
boam made  a  furious  onslaught  upon 
its  cities — Ar  of  Moab,  Kir  of  Moab, 
Dibou,  Medeba,  Heshbon,  Elealeh — 
and  destroyed  them  all  in  succession. 
The  Moabite  forces  carried  a  part  of 
.  the  population  with  them   in  their 
flight,  and  all  escaped  tt^ether  across 
™_^w™.  ^-  ™=„-  »™rir=, .  tl>s  deserts  which  enclose  the  southern 

basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the 
frontier  of  Edom  they  begged  for  sanctuary,  but  the  King  of  Judah,  to 
whom  the  Edomite  valleys  belonged,  did  not  dare  to  shelter  the  vanquished 
enemies  of  his  suzerain,  and  one  of  his  prophets,  forgetting  his  hatred 
of  Israel  in  delight  at  being  able  to  gratify  his  grudge  against  Moab, 
greeted  them  in  their  distress  with  a  hymn  of  joy — "  I  will  water  thee  with 
ray  tears,  O  Heshbon  and  Elealeh  :  for  upon  thy  summer  fruit,s  and  upon  thy 
harvest  the  battle  shout  is  fJEiUen.  And  gladness  is  taken  away  and  joy  out  of 
the  fruitful  fields ;  and  in  the  vineyards  there  shall  be  no  singing,  neither 
joyful  noise ;  no  treader  shall  tread  out  wine  in  the  presses ;  I  have  made  the 
vintage  shout  to  cease.  Wherefore  my  bowels  sound  like  an  harp  for  Moab, 
and  mine  inward  parts  for  Eir-Heres.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  Moab 
presenteth  himself,  when  he  wearieth  himself  upon  the  high  place,  and  shall 
come  to  his  sanctuary  to  pray,  he  shall  not  prevail ! "  ^ 

'  The  conquests  of  Jeroboam  II.  are  indicated  veiy  briefly  in  2  Kt'ngt  xiv.  25-28:  cf.  Amot  vL  H, 
olieie  tlie  expreiBiaoB  employed  by  the  prophet  impi;  tbat  at  the  lime  at  which  h»  wrote  the  whole 
of  the  aacient  kLogdom  of  David,  Judah  Included,  waa  in  the  poBseseion  of  Israel. 

'  Drawn  by  Fauoher-Gudin,  from  aketohes  by  WiRBBs,  Piant,  Elwaliont,  Sectioiu,  pi.  iIt. 

'  Iia.  XT.  1-d;  xii.  1-12.  TbiH  prophecy,  which  had  beea  pronounced  against  Moab  "in  the 
old  days,"  and  wbiob  is  appropriated  by  I«aiah  (xvt.  13,  14),  has  heen  attributed  by  Hitzig  (Da 
Fropheten  Joiia  Orakel  liber  Moab, 'iSSl)  to  Jonah,  sod  of  Amittat,  of  Gath-Hepber,  who  actually  lived 
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This  reTiva],  like  the  former  greatneus  of  David  and  SolomoD,  vas  due  not 
BO  mnch  to  any  inherent  energy  on  the  part  of  Israel,  as  to  the  weakness  of  the 
nations  on  its  frontiers.  Egypt  was  not  in  the  habit  of  iDtervening  in  the 
quarrels  of  Asia,  and  Assyria  was  suffering  from  a  temporary  eclipse.  Damas- 
cos  had  suddenly  oollapaed,  and  Hadrach  or  Mansuati,'  the  cities  which  sought 
to  take  its  place,  foond  tbemselres  fully  employed  in  repelling  the  intermittent 
attacks  of  the  Assyrian ;  the  Hebrews,  for  s  quarter  of  a  century,  therefore,  bad 
the  stage  to  themselves,  there  being  no  other  aotots  to  dispute  their  \ 


UBAXUTE3  or  TBI   BtaBia  OLAIB  IH   THE  tlHE  Or  BBAUIA»B»KB  lit.* 

of  it.  Daring  the  three  hundred  years  of  their  existence  as  s  monarchy  they 
had  adopted  nearly  all  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  races  over  whom  they 
held  sway,  and  by  whom  they  were  completely  snrrounded.  The  balk  of  the 
people  devoted  themselves  to  the  pasturing  and  rearing  of  cattle,  and,  during 
the  better  part  of  the  year,  preferred  to  live  in  tents,  unless  war  rendered  snch 
a  practice  impossible.'  They  bad  few  industries  save  those  of  the  potter  *  and 
the  smith,^  and  their  trade  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.    We 

Id  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Eingi  iit.  25).  It  u  now  ^oemlly  reoognieed  aa  the  pioduotian  of 
■a  anonjmouE  Jadnon  prophet,  and  the  eailieit  authentio  fragment  of  prophetic  literature  nhtoh 
hai  oome  down  to  ua  (ComnLL,  Mnleitung  in  dot  AUe  TeilawiatU,  2Dd  edit.,  pp.  Ill,  142;  Dbivbr, 
JntrodueHoa  to  the  Litmatun  of  the  Otd  TettametO,  Sth  edit,  pp.  202,  ZOS> 

'  Cf,  what  has  baeti  taid  on  this  tubjeot  on  p.  100,  note  2,  and  p.  Ul,tapra. 

'  Diawn  by  FancheT-Oudin  from  one  of  the  bafl-reliefa  of  the  Black  Obeliik;  cf.  Latabd,  The 
Jtronumentt  of  Sintveh,  toI.  i.  pi.  95. 

*  Cf.  the  paange  in  2  singe  xiii.  5,  "  And  the  ohildien  of  braal  dwelt  in  their  tents  at  Ijefore- 
time."  Although  the  word  6hel  had  bj  that  time  aoqaired  the  more  general  meaning  of  habilalion, 
the  oontezt  here  leemB  to  reqaire  lu  to  translate  it  by  its  original  meaning  tout. 

*  Potter;  is  mentioDed  in  2  Sam.  xyii.  2S ,'  nnmeroos  fragments  dating  from  the  monarohioal 
period  have  been  fonod  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Lachiih. 

*  The  itory  of  Tubal-Cain  (Gen.  It.  22)  ahowi  the  antiqnity  of  the  ironworker's  art  among  the 
Israelites;  the  smith  is  praetioally  the  only  artisan  to  be  found  amongst  nomadio  tribes. 
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find,  however,  Hebrew  merchants  in  Egypt,^  at  Tyre,  and  ia  Ccele-Syria,  and 
they  were  so  numerous  at  Damasoos  that  they  requested  that  a  special  bazaar 
might  be  allotted  to  them,  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  merchants  of 
Damascus  in  Samaria  from  time  imtDemorial.'     The  Hebrew  monarchs  had 

done  their  best  to  encourage 
this  growing  desire  for 
trade.  It  was  only  tiie  com- 
plicated state  of  Syrian 
politics  that  prevented  them 
from  following  the  example 
of  Solomon,  and  opening 
commnnications  by  sea  with 
the  far-famed  countries  of 
Ophir,  either  ia  competition 
with  the  Phoenicians  or  under 
their  guidance.  Indeed,  as 
we  have  seen,  Jehoshaphat, 
encouraged  by  his  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Omri, 
tried  to  establish  a  seagoing 
fleet,  but  found  that  pea- 
sants could  not  be  turned 
into  sailors  at  a  day's  notice, 
and  the  vessel  built  by  him 
at  Eziouireber  was  wrecked 

JDUaiB  PEA8AKTB.*  "* 

before  it  left  the  harbour.' 
In  appearance,  the  Hebrew  towns  closely  resembled  the  ancient  Canaanite  cities. 
Egyptian  inflaeaces  still  predominated  in  their  architecture,  as  may  be  seen  from 
what  is  still  left  of  the  walls  of  Lachish,'  and  they  were  fortified  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  able  to  defy  the  military  engines  of  besiegers.  This  applies  not  only  to 
capitals,  like  Jerusalem,  Tirzah,  and  Samaria,  but  even  to  those  towns  which 

'  The  accurate  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Egypt  poaiesaed  bj  the  earlieit  oompilen  of  the  traditioiu 
nontalned  in  Geaeue  and  Eiodiu,  prore  that  Hebrew  merchuits  must  hare  been  Id  coDataat 
oonunouicatioii  with  that  oouotrj  about  the  time  with  whieh  we  are  boo  oonoenieii. 

*  I  Kingi  ix.  31;  of.  what  has  been  said  od  tliia  point  Id  the  Straggle  of  the  Nationt, 
pp.  781,  786. 

■  1  £in<;i  xxii.  49,  50 ;  2  Chron.  sx.  35-37 ;  cf.  p.  80,  mpra. 

'  Drawn  bj  Boudier,  &om  Laxabd,  Monamadt  of  Niiuvek,  vol.  i.  pi.  23.  Tbeas  figures  are  taken 
ftom  a  baa-relicf  which  lepreaente  6eniiaoUerib  rece[viQg  the  aubmisaioii  of  Judah  before  Laehiah. 
The  whole  is  giTen  in  Chapter  IIL  of  the  present  work. 

*  FuNoaBs  Pbtrie,  Tell  el  Heiy,  pp.  23-27 ;  el.  the  vignette  reproduced  on  p.  747  of  the'  Struggle 
of  the  Natioiii.    As  to  tlie  appearance  and  defences  of  the  Canaanite  cities,  cf.  pp.  127-laO,  ibid. 
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commanded  a  road  or  mountain  pas.*,  the  ford  of  a  river,  or  the  entrance  to 
some  fertile  plain ;  there  were  scores  of  these  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  king- 
doms, and  in  those  portions  of  their  territory  which  lay  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  Damascus,  Moab,  Edom,  or  the  Philistines.*  The  daily  life  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was,  to  all  intents,  the  same  as 
at  Arpad,  Sidon,  or  Gaza;  and  the 
dress,  dwellings,  and  customs  of  the 
npper  and  middle  classes  cannot  have 
differed  in  any  marked  degree  from 
those  of  the  corresponding  grades  of 
society  in  Syria.  The  men  wore  over 
their  tunic  a  fringed  kaftan,  with  short 
sleeves,  open  in  front,  a  low-crowned 
hat,  and  sandals  or  shoes  of  pliant 
leather  ; '  they  curled  their  beards  and 
hair,  painted  their  eyes  and  cheeks, 
and  wore  many  jewels ;  while  their 
wives  adopted  all  the  latest  refinements 
in  Togue  in  the  harems  of  Damascus, 
Tyre,  or  Nineveh.'  Descendants  of 
ancient  families  paid  for  all  this  luxury 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  wide  domains 
they  had  inherited ;  others  kept  it  up 
by  less  honourable  means,  by  usury, 
corruption,  and  hy  the  exercise  of  a 
ruthless  violence  towards  neighbours 
who  were  unable  to  defend  themselves. 

The  king  himself  set  them   an   evil  «ombb  and  childbeu  of  jud^a  * 

example,    and    did    not    hesitate    to 

assassinate  one  of  bis  subjects  in  order  that  he  might  seize  a  vineyard 
which  he  coveted ; '  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  nobles 
of  Ephraim   "sold   the   righteous   for   silver,  and   the   needy  for   a  pair  of 

'  2  Chron.  xu  6-10,  where  we  Snd  a  list  of  the  (owni  fortified  by  Relioboam  :  Bethlehem,  Ettuu, 
Beth-zur,  Soco,  Adullom,  Oath,  Uueabab,  Zipb,  Adoraim,  Laehiali,  Azebah,  Zorah,  Ajolou, 
Hebron. 

*  The  ksftan  met  with  in  thete  paili  seems  to  oorrespond  to  the  null  (B.V.  "  ephod")of  the 
biblioal  texts  (1  Bam.  il  19 ;  xfiii.  i,  etc.). 

'  ira.  iii.  ]6'24  desoribes  in  detail  the  whole  eqaipment  of  jewelc,  paint,  and  garmenta 
Teqnired  by  the  fashionable  women  of  Jenualem  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  eighth 
oeiihiTyB.0. 

'  Drawn  by  Boudicr,  from  the  same  sonrce  whioh  furnished  the  illuatration  on  p.  126. 

'  Ct  the  well-known  episode  of  Naboth  and  Ahab  in  1  Kingi  xii. 
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shoes;"*  tliat  ttidj  demanded  gifts  of  wheat,  and  "tarned  the  needy  from 
their  right "  when  they  sat  as  a  jary  "  at  the  gate."  *  From  top  to  bottom 
of  the  social  ladder  the  stronger  and  wealthier  oppressed  those  who  were  weaker 
or  poorer  than  tbeniBelves,  leaving  them  with  no  hope  of  redress  except  at 
the  hands  of  the  king.'  Unfortunately,  the  king,  when  he  did  not  himself 
set  the  example  of  oppreesion,  seldom  poBBessed  the  resources  necessary  to 
make  bis  decisions  effectira  True,  he  was  chief  of  the  most  influential 
family  in  either  Judah  or  Israel,  a  chief  by  divine  appointment,  consecrated 
by  the  priests  and  propbets  of  Jahveb,  a  priest  of  the  Lord,*  and  be  was 
master  in  his  own  city  of  Jerusalem  or  Samaria,  but  bis  authority  did  not 
estend  far  beyond  the  walls.  It  was  not  the  old  tribal  organisation  that 
embarrassed  him,  for  the  secondary  tribes  bad  almost  entirely  given  up  tbeir 
claims  to  political  independence.  The  divisioQ  of  the  country  into  provinces, 
a  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  financial  districts  by  Solomon,  bad  broken 
them  np,  and  they  gradually  gave  way  before  the  two  booses  of  Epbraim  and 
Jndah ;  ^  but  the  great  landed  proprietors,  especially  those  who  held  royal  Sefs.. 
enjoyed  almost  anlimited  power  within  their  own  domains.  Tbey  were, 
indeed,  called  on  to  render  military  service,  to  furnish  forced  labour,  and  to 
pay  certain  trifling  dues  into  the  royal  treasury ; '  but,  otherwise,  they  were 
absolute  masters  in  their  own  domains,  and  the  sovereign  was  obliged  to 
employ  force  if  he  wished  to  extort  any  tax  or  act  of  homage  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  render.  For  this  purpose  he  had  a  standing  army  distributed  in 
strong  detachments  along  the  frontier,  bat  the  flower  of  bis  forces  was  concen- 
trated round  the  royal  residence  to  serve  as  a  body-guard.  It  included  whole 
companies  of  foreign  mercenaries,  like  those  Crotan  and  Carian  warriors  who, 
since  tbe  time  of  David,  had  kept  guard  round  the  Kings  of  Judah ;  ^  these,  in 
time  of  war,B  were  reinforced  by  militia,  drawn  entirely  from  among  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  the  whole  force,  when  commanded  by  an  energetic  leader, 
formed  a  host  capable  of  meeting  on  equal  terms  the  armies  of  Damascus, 

■  Amoi  ii.  e.  *  Ano*  t.  11, 12. 

'  2  Kingt  Ti.  2G-30 :  viii.  3-6,  where,  in  both  itubiDoea,  It  ia  a  woman  who  appeals  to  the  king. 
Cf.  tot  the  period  of  Dafid  and  SolomoD,  2  Sam.  liv.  1-20,  and  1  Kingt  iil.  16-27. 

•  Cf.  the  anointing  of  Baal  (1  Sam.  ix.  IG;  z.  1;  and  xv.  1),  of  David  (1  Aim.  xn.  1-3,12,  13),  of 
BolotnOQ  (1  Kingi  1.  34,  39,  45),  of  Jehu  (2  Kiagt  a.  1-10),  and  compare  it  with  the  nnolion 
reoeived  b;  the  prieata  on  their  admiaaioa  lo  the  priesthood  {Exod.  izix.  7;  xiz.  22,  23;  cf. 
Ln.  -riii.  12,  30 ;  i,  7;. 

'  Aa  to  Bolotnon's  distriata,  cf.  BtrtiggU  of  (As  Nalioni,  pp.  73S,  739. 

'  1  Kingi  XT.  22  (of.  2  Chraa.  xvi.  6),  where  "King  Aaa  mads  a  proclamation  nnio  all  Judah: 
none  was  exempted,"  the  object  in  this  case  being  the  destruction  of  Bamafa,  the  building  of  which 
had  been  begun  by  Baasha  (of.  Struggle  of  the  NaUont,  p.  779). 

'  The  Cariana  or  Cretans  arc  agaio  referred  to  in  the  bistor;  of  Athaliah  (2  Kingi  li.  4). 

■  Taking  tbe  tribute  paid  bj  Henabem  to  Pal  (2  King*  xv.  19,  20)  as  a  baeia,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  owners  of  landed  estate  in  Israel,  who  were  in  that  capooitj  liable  to  render  military 
gerrlce,  nnmbeced  60,000  in  the  time  of  that  king  (Ed.  MaTEB,  Oe*eh.  dst  AlUrthnmt,  toI.  i.  p.  449  ; 
of.  Stadi,  Qaich.  dei  Volkei  Itratl,  vol.  i.  p.  576,  note  1) ;  all  others  were  exempt  htao  military  service. 
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Edom,  or  Moab,  or  even  the  veter&na  of  Egypt  and  Afisyrift.  The  reigning 
prince  waa  hereditary  commaDder-ia-chier,  bat  the  »har  zaba,  or  oaptain  of  the 
troops,  olien  took  bis  place,  as  in  the  time  of  David,  and  thereby  beoame  the 
most  important  person  in  the  kingdom.  More  than  one  of  these  officers  hod 
already  tamed  f^ainst  their  sovereign  the  forces  which  he  bad  entrusted  to 
them,  and  these  revolts,  when  crowned  with  success,  bad,  on  various  occasions, 
in  Israel  at  any  rate,  led  to  a  change  of  dynasty :  Omri  had  been  ahar  zaba  when 
he  mntioied  against  Zimri,  the  assassin  of  Elah,  and  Jehu  occupied  the  same 
position  when  Elisha  deputed  him  to  destroy  the  house  of  Omri.' 

The  political  constitutions  of  Judab  and  Israel  were,  on  the  whole,  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  numerous  states  which  shared  the  territory  of  Syria 
between  them,  and  their  domestic  history  gires  us  a  &irly  exact  idea  of  the 
revolations  which  agitated  Bamascos,  Hamath,  Carchemish,  Arpad,  and  the 
principalities  of  Amanos  and  Lebanon  about  the  same  period.  It  woold  seem, 
however,  that  none  of  these  other  nations  posaesaed  a  literary  or  religious  life 
of  any  great  intensity.  Thay  had  their  archives,  it  is  true,  in  which  were 
accumulated  documents  relating  to  their  past  history,  their  rituals  of  theology 
and  religious  worship,  their  collections  of  hymns  and  national  songs ;  but  none 
of  these  have  survived,  and  the  very  few  inscriptions  that  have  come  down  to 
us  merely  show  that  they  had  nearly  all  of  them  adopted  the  alphabet  invented 
by  the  Phoenicians.'  The  Israelites,  initiated  by  them  int^i  the  art  of  writing, 
lost  uo  time  in  setting  down,  in  their  turn,  all  they  could  recall  of  the  debtinies 
of  their  race  from  the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  time  in  which  they 
lived.  From  the  beginning  of  the  monarchical  epoch  onwards,  their  scribes 
collected  together  in  the  Book  of  the  War$  of  the  Lord,  the  Book  of  Jatkar, 
and  in  other  works  the  titles  of  which  have  not  survived,  lyrics  of  different 
dates,  in  which  nameless  poets  had  sung  the  victories  and  glorious  deeds  of 
their  national  heroes,  such  as  the  Song  of  the  Well,  the  Hymn  of  Moae?,  the 
triumphal  Ode  of  Deborah,  and  the  Blessing  of  Jacob.*    They  were  able  to 

■  Of.  whKt  has  b«eQ  nid  about  tlie  rebellion  of  Omri  in  the  BtruggU  of  Iha  Sationt,  p.  779,  and 
abont  that  of  Jehu  on  pp.  84,  85,  trtpra. 

*  Of.,  in  idditioD  to  the  Ueaha  iuwniptlon  quoted  on  p.  81,  npra,  the  Aiadubbu  iaicriptioiu  at 
Zii^irli  (^Atagrabuagen  in  SendtehtrU,  voL  1.  pp.  55-81,  and  ph.  rii.,  TiiL)  and  at  Nerab  (Olumoht- 
Qashud,  £tuda  SArchOilogit  OriattaU,  vol.  iL  pp.  182-22S). 

■  The  booki  of  Jathar  and  of  the  Wan  of  Ihe  Lord  appear  to  date  bom  the  IX^^  ceutnr;  B.C 
(WiLDUOiB,  Dia  LitUratar  det  AlUn  Ttilamenti,  p.  73);  m  the  lattet  la  quoted  in  the  Elobiat 
DWistiTe,  it  canoot  haTe  been  compiled  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  VIII"  century  b.o.  (Cobsill, 
EinUUnng  in  dot  Alia  TeitamaU,  2aA  edit,  p.  69).  The  paiMga  in  Numb.  xxL  146,  IS,  ia  the  ooly  one 
exprenlj  attributed  by  the  testimony  of  the  anoient*  to  the  Book  of  ih»  Wan  of  Ou  Lord,  but 
modem  writon  add  to  this  the  Song  of  tli»  WeU  (.Numii.  jxi.  176,  18),  aud  the  Song  of  Victory  orer 
Moab  (_Namb.  ixL  276-30).  The  Song  of  the  Boa  (2  Sow.  i.  19-27)  admittedly  formed  part  of 
the  Book  of  Jathar;  of.  ^rugglt  of  (Ae  ^a(ion»,  pp.  720,  721.  Joahna'*  Bong  of  Victory  otci 
the  Amoritei  (Joaft.  x.  13),  and  very  probably  the  couplet  recited  by  Solotoou  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  (1  Klngt  viiL  12, 13,  placed  by  the  LXX.  after  versa  53),  aUo  formed  part  of  it,  ea  alio  the 
Sang  of  DiiioTcA(fif.  SnggU  ^  Om  NaUoM,  pp.  6S7,  6SS)  and  the  Bleadug  of  Jaoob  {(hn.  xlii.  1-27). 
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draw  upon  traditionB  which  preserred  the  memory  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges ;  ^  and  when  that  patriarchal  fonn  of  government  was 
succeeded  by  a  monarchy,  they  had  narrativeB  of  the  ark  of  the  Lord  and  its 
wanderings,  of  Samuel,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon,'  not  to  mention  the  official 
records  which,  since  then,  had  been  coutinnously  prodaced  and  accamiilat«d 
by  the  court  historians."  It  may  be  that  more  than  one  writer  had  already 
endeavoared  to  evolve  from  these  materials  an  Epic  of  Jahveh  and  His  faithful 
people,  hut  in  the  second  half  of  the  IX'"  century  b.c.,  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Jeboshaphat,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  undertook  to  put  forth  a  fresh 
edition.*  He  related  bow  God,  after  creating  the  UDiverse  out  of  chaos,  had 
chosen  His  own  people,  and  had  led  them,  after  trials  innumerable,  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Promised  Land.  He  showed,  as  he  went  on,  the  origin  of  the 
tribes  identified  with  the  duldren  of  Israel,  and  the  covenants  made  by  Jahveh 
with  Moses  in  the  Arabian  desert ;  while  accepting  the  stories  connected  with 
the  ancient  saoctuaries  of  the  north  and  east  at  Shechem,  Bethel,  Feniel, 
Mahanaim,  and  Succotb,  it  was  at  Hebron  in  Judah  that  he  placed  the  principal 
residence  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  His  style,  while  simple  and  direct, 
is  at  the  same  time  singularly  graceful  and  vivacious;  the  incidents  he  gives  are 
carefully  selected,  apt  and  characteristic,  while  his  narrative  passes  from  scene 
to  scene  without  trace  of  flagging,  unburdened  by  useless  details,  and  his 
dialogue,  always  natural  and  easy,  rises  without  effort  from  the  level  of  familiar 
ooDversation  to  heights  of  impassioned  eloquence.  His  aim  was  not  merely  to 
compile  the  history  of  his  people :  he  desired  at  the  same  time  to  edify  them. 
by  showing  how  sin  first  came  into  the  world  through  disobedience  to  the 

'  WelUkamen  vm  the  fint  to  admit  the  existenoe  of  a  Book  o!  Judges  prior  to  tbe  epooh  of 
DeateroDaitiy<BLEK  and WsLLHAcaiN,  EiiUntimg  in  dot  AlU  Teifamenf,  4th  edit,  S  92),  and  hia  opinion 
has  been  adopted  bjr  Enenou  {SitL-Kritik.  Ondarxoek,  toI.  i.  §  19, 11),  b;  Driver  (Jn  IntndwiUtm  to 
Uie  LUenUare  of  Oie  Old  Talament,  pp.  157, 158).  This  book  was  probably  drawn  upon  bj  the  t«o 
hittotiuiaof  tbelX""  and  VIII'^  oentnriei  b.c.  oFwhom  weareabont  tospeok;  eomeof  tbenanatiTea,  - 
«uch  aa  the  story  of  Abimelecb,  and  potBibl;  tbat  of  Ebnd,  may  hare  been  taken  ttaia  a  dooument 
written  at  the  end  of  the  IL"'  or  beginning  of  the  IS."'  centuries  b.c. 

*  The  reToIatLons  which  oocuned  in  tbe  family  al  David  (2  Sam.  ii.-ix. ;  oF.  Sfntgi^  o/  iJte 
Natiom,  pp.  734-736)  bear  so  evidoot  a  stamp  or  authentioity  that  tbey  have  been  attributed  to  a 
contemporary  writer,  pertiaps  AhimEutz,  son  of  Zadok  (2  Sam.  xv.  27),  who  took  part  in  tbe  events  in 
qneetlon  (Elostbbhann,  i)u  ililoAer  SamiKli't  und  KSnige,  p.  zxiii.,  et  b^.)-  ^"^  apart  from  this,  tlie 
ezislanoe  ii  generally  ad  taitted  of  two  or  three  .boolm  which  were  drawn  up  shortly  after  the  separation 
of  the  tribes,  oontainingakiadof  epicof  the  history  of  the  first  two  kings;  tbe  one  dealing  with  Saul, 
for  instance,  was  probably  written  in  the  lime  of  Jeroboam  I,  (Kittel,  Qeici.  der  EibrStr,  vol,  ii,  p.  »2). 

'  The  two  lists  in  which  the  nacnes  oF  the  principal  personages  at  the  oonrt  of  David  are  handed 
down  to  OB,  Eaeotiun  a  certain  Jehoshaphal,  son  of  Abilud,  who  was  maxkir,  or  recorder  (2  Sam. 
viii.  16  and  ix.  24) ;  he  retained  his  post  uuder  Solomon  (1  Kingt  \v.  3).  As  to  the  share  attribu- 
table to  these  personages  in  the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  that  has  come  down  to  us,  see  the  very 
Indd  summary  in  Coshill,  EinUitung  in  dot  AUe  Tcttament,  2nd  edit.,  pp.  124,  125. 

'  The  approximate  data  of  the  composition  and  source  of  this  Bist  Jehovitt  is  still  an  open 
question.  Beuss  (Qeiehiehle  da  MUn  Teitamml;  2nd  edit,,  p.  249,  et  seq.)  and  Kuenen  (H,  C. 
thtdenoek,  vol.  i.  §  IS,  No.  9],  not  to  mention  others,  believe  the  Jehovist  writer  to  have  been  a  native 
of  the  northern  kingdom ;  I  have  adopted  the  opposite  view,  which  is  supported  by  DJllmann,  Stade, 
Wellhansen,  Bndde,  and  meet  modem  critics. 
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commaDdmenta  of  the  Most  Higb,  and  how  man,  piospeioua  so  long  as  he  kept 
to  the  laws  of  the  covenant,  fell  into  difficulties  as  soon  as  he  transgressed  or 
failed  to  respect  them.  His  concept  of  Jahveh  is  in  the  highest  degree  a  con- 
crete one :  he  regards  Him  as  a  Being  auperior  to  other  beings,  but  made  like 
unto  them  and  moved  hj  the  same  pftssions.  He  shows  anger  and  is  appeased, 
displays  sorrow  and  repeats  Him  of  the  evil.'  When  the  descendants  of  Koah 
build  a  tower  and  a  city.  He  draws  nigh  to  examine  what  they  have  done,  and 
having  taken  account  of  their  work,  confounds  their  language  and  thus  prevents 
them  from  proceeding  farther.'  He  desires,  later  on,  to  confer  a  favour  on  His 
servant  Abraham  :  He  appears  to  him  in  human  form,  and  eats  and  drinks  with 
liim.^  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  committed  abominable  iniquities,  the  cry 
against  them  was  great  and  their  sin  very  grievous ;  but  before  punishing  them. 
He  tells  Abraham  that  He  will  "  go  down  and  see  whether  they  have  done 
according  to  the  cry  of  it  which  is  come  unto  Me ;  and  if  not,  I  will  know."  * 
Elsewhere  He  wrestles  a  whole  night  long  with  Jacob ; '  or  falls  upon  Moses, 
seeking  to  kill  him,  until  appeased  by  Zipporah,  who  casts  the  blood-stained 
foreskin  of  her  child  at  her  husband's  feet.°  This  book,  though  it  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  prophets  and  was  perhaps  written  in  one  of  their  schools,  did  not, 
however,  include  all  the  current  narratives,  and  omitted  many  traditions  that  were 
ptissing  from  lip  to  lip ;  moreover,  the  excessive  materialism  of  its  treatment  no 
longer  harmonised  with  that  more  idealised  concept  of  the  Deity  which  had 
already  begun  to  preraiL  Consequently,  within  less  than  a  century  of  its 
appearance,  more  than  one  version  containing  changes  and  interpolations  in 
the  narrative  came  to  be  circulated,''  till  a  scribe  of  Ephraim,  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  IL,  took  up  the  subject  and  dealt  with  it  in  a  different 
fashion.^    Putting  on  one  side  the  primitive  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  human 

■  Exod.  iv.  14  BDd  iziii.  10,  tmgar  of  Jabveh  agaiiut  Mose*  and  agaiaBt  Israel;  GW  Ti. 6, T, 
where  H»  repenti  and  is  tony  foi  haTing  created  man ;  and  Exod.  ixxii.  14,  nbere  He  repenti  Him 
of  the  evil  He  bad  Intended  to  do  oDto  Iirael.  A  coUeotion  uf  these  and  otiier  iimiUr  expreBsioiu  to 
be  met  with  in  the  fiagmeota  of  tbia  flnt  writer  will  be  fonnd  in  Dillmah,  Die  OenaU,  p.  16. 

'  Gen.  xi.  5-8.  '  Gen.  xTiiL  (cf.  the  Bununary  giren  on  p.  68  of  the  Struggle  of  lAe  Nalioiu\ 

•  Uen.  xTiii.  and  xii.      '  Qen.  xuii.  21, 2S  (of  the  BammBr;  on  p.  69  oF  the  Struggle  of  the  Naliont). 

•  Exod.  iv.  24-26. 

'  Schrader  and  WellbBiueu  have  drawn  atteotion  to  contradlotlont  in  the  primitiTe  hietor;  of 
hnmanity  aa  pieaented  b;  the  JehoTut  which  forbid  la  to  accept  it  m  the  work  of  a  Bingle  writer. 
Nor  can  theao  inconaiBtenoieB  be  dne  to  the  induence  of  the  Zlohlit,  einoe  the  latter  did  not  dL-al  with 
Ibif  period  in  hia  book.  Budde  hat  nutintainBd  that  tbe  primitive  work  contained  oo  aooonnt  of  the 
Delage,  and  tnoed  the  descent  of  all  tbe  nation^  Israel  indniled,  back  to  Cain,  and  be  declares  be 
can  detect  In  the  earlier  chapters  of  Oeuetis  traces  of  a  Hist  Jehoiiet,  whom  ba  culls  J'.  A  seoond 
Jehovist,  J*,  who  floarished  between  SOO  and  700  b.o.,  is  snppoied  to  have  added  to  the  contiibution 
ot  the  first,  certain  details  borrowed  from  the  Babylonian  tradition,  such  us  the  Delage,  the  star;  of 
Noah,  of  Himrod,  etc  Finally,  a  third  Jebovist  is  said  to  have  tbroirn  tlie  versions  of  his  two 
predeceMors  into  one,  taking  J'  a«  tbe  basis  of  his  work.  Cf.  Bdddk,  Di»  Bibliiehe  Urge»chidile, 
pp.  455-5Z0,where  a  summary  of  the  author's  whole  theory  is  given ;  in  an  Appendix  (pp.  521-531) 
he  ^ves  a  hypothetical  test  of  J*. 

•  The  date  and  origin  of  the  Elobist  hare  given  rise  to  no  les  oontroreray  than  those  of  the 
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race  which  his  predeoessois  had  taken  pleasure  Id  elaborating,  he  confined  hia 
atteDtioD  solely  to  events  since  the  birth  of  Abraham;'  his  origin  is  betrayed 
by  the  preference  he  displays  for  details  calculated  to  fiatter  the  self-esteem  of  the 
northern  tribes.  To  his  eyes,  Joseph  is  the  noblest  of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
before  whom  all  the  rest  must  bow  their  heads,  as  to  a  king ;  next  to  Joseph 
comes  Benbeo,  to  whom — rather  than  to  Judah* — fae  gives  the  place  as  firstborn. 
He  groups  his  characters  round  Bethel  and  Shechem,  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel ; 
eren  Abraham  is  represented  as  residing,  not  at  Hebron  in  Judeaa,  but  at 
Beersheba,  a  spot  held  in  deep  reneration  by  pilgrims  belonging  to  the  ten 
tribes."  It  is  in  his  concept  of  the  Supreme  Being,  however,  that  he  differs 
most  widely  from  bis  predecessors.  Crod  is,  according  to  him,  widely  removed 
from  ordinary  humanity.  He  no  longer  reveals  Himself  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  but  works  rather  by  night,  and  appears  to  men  in  their  dreams,  or,  when 
circumstances  require  His  active  interference,  is  content  to  send  His  angels 
rather  than  come  in  His  own  person.*  Indeed,  such  cases  of  active  interference 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  He  prefers  to  accomplish  His  purpose  through  human 
agents,  who  act  unconsciously,  or  even  in  direct  contravention  of  their  own 
clearly  expressed  intentions."  Moreover,  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  He  revealed 
His  true  nature  and  title ;  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph, 
had  called  Him  Elohim,  or  "  the  gods,"  and  it  was  not  until  the  coming  of 
Moses  that  He  disclosed  His  real  name  of  Jahveh  to  His  worshippers.'  In  a 
word,  this  new  historian  shows  us  in  every  line  that  the  theological  instinct  has 
superseded  popular  enthusiasm,  and  his  work  loses  unmistakably  in  literary 
ioterest  by  the  change.  We  feel  that  he  is  wanting  in  feeling  and  inspiration ; 
his  characters  no  longer  palpitate  with  life;  his  narrative  drags,  its  interest 
decreases,  and  his  language  is  often  deficient  in  force  and  colour. 

But  while  writers,  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  thus  sought  to 
bring  home  to  the  people  the  benefits  which  their  God  had  showered  on  them, 
the  people  themselves  showed  signs  of  disaffection  towards  Him,  or  were,  at  any 
rat^  inclined  to  associate  with  Him  other  gods  borrowed  from  neighbonrtng 
states,  and  to  overlay  the  worship  they  rendered  Him  with  ceremonies  and 

Jehovist:  the  view  most  genoraU;  adopted  ia  that  ha  wm  a  natiTe  of  the  northern  ItiDgdom,  and 
llouridied  about  750  B.C.  (Stasb,  Ottehiehtt  det  YoLke*  laratl,  toI.  L  p.  59). 

■  Bndde  Baeuu  to  hava  proved  oondnuvely  that  thoElohutdid  not  write  any  part  of  the  [^imitive 
hutor;  of  mankind  {BibliMhe  Urgeiehiehte,  p.  193,  et  aeq.). 

*  Oen.  xxxiiu  21,  22,  29, 30 ;  xlii.  22,  37 ;  whereas  in  San.  zUti.  S,  8-10,  whers  the  naTrat[T«  u 
from  the  pea  of  the  Jehoriat,  it  is  Judab  that  pUya  the  principal  part :  it  is  poe»ibte  that,  in  Otn, 
xxxvli.  21,  Benben  has  been  anbititnted  in  the  eziating  text  for  Judab. 

■  Gat.  xxi.  81,  88 ;  xxii.  19 ;  the  importanoa  of  Beertheba  as  a  boty  place  reeorted  (o  b;  pilgnnu 
from  the  northern  kingdom  la  ahown  in  I  Kingi  zix.  3,  and  Amot  i.  5 ;  Tiii.  14. 

*  Gm.xx.3-e:  xiTili.  11-15;  xxxi.  21;  ifwni.  uOL  8-12,  20. 

*  Oat.  1.  20,  end  of  the  etor;  of  Joseph :  "  And  aa  for  you,  ;e  meant  evil  agaiuat  me ;  bat  God 
meant  it  for  good,  to  bring  it  to  paaa  aa  it  ia  thia  da;,  to  aave  much  people  alive." 

'  Exod.  iiL  13,  14 ;  Terie  15  is  am  intetpolatiou  of  much  later  date. 
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ideas  isconsistent  with  its  original  purity.  The  permaDeDt  divisioii  of  the 
natioD  into  two  independent  kingdoms  had  had  its  effect  on  their  religion  as 
well  as  on  their  political  life,  and  had  separated  the  worshippers  into  two  hostile 
camps.  The  inhabitants  of  Jadah  still  cootinoed  to  bnild  altars  on  their  high 
places,  as  they  had  done  in  the  time  before  David ;  there,  the  devout  prostrated 
themselTes  before  the  sacred  stones  and  before  the  Asherah,  or  went  in  anto 
the  kedeshoth  in  honour  of  Astarte,  and  in  Jahveh's  own  temple  at  Jerusalem 
they  bad  set  np  the  image  of  a  brazen  serpent  to  which  they  paid  homage.' 
The  feeling,  however,  that  the  patron  deity  of  the  chosen  people  could  have 
but  one  recognised  habitation — the  temple  bnilt  for  Him  by  Solomon — and 
that  the  priests  of  this  temple  were  alone  qualified  to  officiato  there  in  an 
effective  manner,  came  to  prevail  more  and  more  strongly  in  Jadiea,  Tbe  king, 
indeed,  continued  to  ofifer  sacrifices  and  prayer  there,^  but  the  common  people 
could  no  longer  intercede  with  their  God  except  throogh  the  agency  of  the  priesta. 
The  latter,  in  their  turn,  tended  to  develop  into  a  close  corporation  of  £unilie8 
consecrated  for  generations  past  to  the  priestly  office;  they  came  in  time  to 
form  a  tribe  by  themselves,  which  took  rank  among  the  other  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  claimed  Levi,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jaoob,  as  its  ancestor.  Their  head, 
choeen  from  among  the  descendants  of  Zadok,  who  had  been  tbe  first  high 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  was  by  virtne  of  his  office  one  of  the  chief 
ministers  of  the  crown,  and  we  know  what  an  important  part  was  played  by 
Jehoiadah  in  the  revolution  which  led  to  the  deposition  of  Athaliah ;  *  the 
high  priest  was,  however,  no  less  subordinate  to  tbe  supreme  power  than  his 
fellow-ministers,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  ofGce  did  not  avail  to  protect  him  from 
ill-treatment  or  death  if  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  bis  sovereign.*  He  had 
control  over  a  treasury  continually  enriched  by  the  offerings  of  the  faithful, 
and  did  not  always  turn  his  trust  to  the  best  uses ;  in  times  of  extreme  distress 
the  king  used  to  borrow  from  him  aa  a  last  resource,  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  withdrawal  of  an  invader,  or  purchase  the  help  of  a  powerful  ally.*    The 

'  Cr.  ntutva  Hie  told  of  idolfttroug  piactioea  ia  Judnh  under  Seboboom  and  Abijam  (1  King* 
xir.  22^21 ;  xt.  3),  and  of  the  toleiauoe  of  higli  places  by  Au  and  JaliaBbaphat  (1  King*  it.  \i ; 
sxil  U) ;  BTen  at  the  period  now  nndsr  oonBideiatioa  neitber  Amazish  (2  Kingt  ilv.  4)  hoc  Azariab 
(2  Kingt  zt.  4)  ibowed  any  diapoaltion  to  prohibit  them.  The  bnieo  Beipent  waa  still  in  exiBtenoe 
Id  the  time  of  Heiek[ab,  at  tbe  cloee  of  the  VIII<^  oentnry  b.o.  (2  King»  xviii.  1). 

*  2  Kiof*  iTi.  10-16,  where  Ahaz  ii  deioribed  m  □Sbring  saoriflce  and  giving  instructiooa  to  the 
high  priest  Vrijah  aa  to  tbe  reoonBtrnotion  nndtervioe  of  the  altar;  ct  2  Chron.  xxtL  16-21,  where 
■imilu  oondnct  on  tbe  pert  of  Uzziab  ia  recorded,  luid  where  the  leproiy  by  which  be  vat  attacked 
ia,  in  aoeordance  with  the  belief  of  later  times,  represented  aa  a  panisbment  of  tbe  saorUegs  com- 
mitted by  him  in  sttemptiog  to  perform  the  aiiorifice  in  peraon, 

*  Ctpp,  100,  101,  fupro. 

*  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  rehitiTe  poaitiona  occupied  by  the  king  and  tbe  high  prieat,  we 
moat  read  what  is  told  of  Jehoiadub  and  Joash  (2  King*  xiL  6-16),  or  Urij'ah  and  Abaz  (2  Kingt  xvl. 
10-16);  tbe  atory  rana  that  Z<:obaiiah  was  pat  to  doatb  by  Joaab  (2  Chnm.  iiir.  22). 

'  Am  did  ao  in  order  to  aeenra  Ben-hadad'a  help  against  Baasha  (1  King*  xt.  IS,  19 :  of.  2  Chron. 
XVL  2, 3) :  as  to  the  revennea  by  vbicb  the  treasury  of  tbe  temple  waa  anpported  and  the  apeoial 
dnea  impropriated  to  it,  cf.  2  King*  xii.  4,  5, 7-16,  and  ixii.  4-7, 9. 
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capital  of  Israel  vras  of  too  recent  fonndation  to  allow  of  its  chapel  royal 
becomiog  the  official  centre  of  national  woi-Bhip ;  the  temple  and  priesthood  of 
Samaria  never  sacceeded  in  effacing  the  prestige  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  oracles, 
though  in  the  reign  of  both  the  first  and  second  Jeroboam,  Dan,  Bethel,  Gilgal, 
and  Mizpah  had  each  its  baud  of  chosen  worshippers.^  At  these  centres  adora- 
tion was  rendered  to  the  animal  presentment  of  Jabveh,*  and  eveti  prophets 
like  Elijah  and  Elisba  did  not  condemn  this  as  heretical ;  they  had  enough  to 
do  in  hunting  down  the  followers  of  Baal  without  entering  into  open  conflict 
with  the  worshippers  of  the  giddeu  calf."  The  priesthood  of  the  northern 
kingdom  was  not  confined  to  members  of  the  family  of  Levi,  but  was  recrnited 
from  all  the  tribes;  it  levied  a  tithe  on  the  harvest,  reserved  to  itself  the  pick 

of  the  offerings  and  vic- 
tims, and  jealously  for- 
bade a  plurality  of 
sanctuaries.*  The  Book 
of  the  Covenant*  has 
handed  down  to  us  the  regulations  in  force  at  one  of  these  temples,  perhaps 
that  of  Bethel,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  them  all.  The  directions  in  regard  to 
ritual  are  extremely  simple,  and  the  moral  code  is  based  throughout  on  the 
inexorable  lex  talionis,  "  Life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand, 
foot  for  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  woond,  stripe  for  stripe." '  This 
brief  code  must  have  been  almost  tmiversally  applicable  to  every  coojunctare 
of  civil  and  religions  life  in  Judah  do  less  than  in  Israel.  On  one  point  only 
do  we  find  a  di8f^;reement,  and  that  is  in  connection  with  the  one  and  only 
Holy  of  Holies  to  the  possession  of  which  the  southern  kingdom  had  began  to 
lay  claim  :  in  a  pasBage  full  of  significance  Jahveh  declares,  "  An  altar  of  earth 
tbou  shalt  make  unto  Me,  and  ahalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt  offerings  and 

■  In  regard  to  the  foandatioDa  of  Jeroboam  I.  at  Betliel  and  Dan,  at.  wbat  ia  said  in  the  Straggle 
1^  the  Natknu,  pp.  754,  755.  In  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  Bethel,  Oilgal,  acd  Don  are  mentioned  bj 
Anoa  (it.  i;  v.  5,  6 ;  »iii.  H),  by  Hoseo  (iy.  15 ;  ii,  15 ;  lii.  12).  Miipah  is  mentioned  by  Hosea 
(V.  1),  and  aoia  Tabor.   Thealtarof  Jaliveh  on  Mount  Caniiel  was  reitorod  by  Elijah  (1  Ktnsftiviii.  30). 

*  Tile  golden  oalvea  at  Dan  and  Bethel  are  referred  to  by  Amoa  (viiL  14)  and  Hoaea  (z.  5),  where 
Bethel  ia  called  Beth-aTen ;  as  to  the  golden  calf  at  Samaria,  cf.  Amm  riii.  14  and  Hot.  viii.  5, 6. 

'  KiTT*L,a»eAMAtetUrHe6rasr,T0Lii.  p.  261.  •  Amo,iv.i,5:  v.  21-23. 

•  Drawn  by  Fauoher-Qndin,  from  a  restoration  by  Natiixb,  Dtir-el-Bahari,  vol.  L  pi.  yiii. 

'  This  is  the  title  given  in  Exod.  iiiT.  7  to  a  writing  in  whioh  Uoaea  is  said  to  haye  entered 
the  oorenant  made  between  Jahveh  and  Israel :  it  ia  preseired,  with  certain  interpolations  and 
alteiationa,  in  S^od.  u.  23— ziiiL  33.  It  was  inserted  in  its  entirety  in  the  Elohist  narrative, 
there  taking  the  place  at  pnaent  oooDpied  by  Deateronomy  in  the  Pentatenoh,  vix.  that  of  the 
ooTenant  made  between  Jahveh  and  Israel  prior  to  tlie  oroasiDg  of  the  Jordan  (Kuenbh,  B.  C. 
Oaderioek,  L  S  13,  Ko.  32).  Benss  tries  to  make  out  that  it  was  the  code  promulgated  on  the 
ooeaaion  of  Jehoahaphal's  legal  roforma  (fittfiliiehU  der  BeUigm  Sehri/len,  2ad  edit.,  §  200,  pp. 
281-233),  whioh  ia  only  referred  to  in  2  Chron.  iTii.  7-9 ;  of.  lii.  5.  A  more  probable  theory  ia  that 
it  was  the  "  ouatom "  of  one  of  tbe  great  sanotuariea  of  the  northern  kingdom  (probably  that  of 
Bethel,  as  snggeated  by  Oost,  Oad-I$ratl't  lUohitutaen,  pp.  19,  23),  reduced  to  writing  at  the  end 
of  the  X"*  or  daring  Ihe  IX*  centnrj  fl.c.  '  Exod.  ixi.  23-25. 
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thy  peace  offerings,  thy  sheep  and  thiae  oxen :  in  every  place  where  I  record 
My  name  I  will  come  onto  thee  and  I  will  bleaa  thee.  And  if  thoa  make  Me 
an  altar  of  stone,  thou  ahalt  oot  baild  it  of  hewn  stones :  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy 
tool  apon  it,  thou  hast  polluted  it.  Neither  shatt  tfaon  go  up  by  steps  unto 
Mine  altar,  that  thy  nakedoess  be  not  discovered  thereon." '  The  patriarchs 
and  early  aDoestors  of  the  race  had  performed  their  sacrifices  in  the  open  air, 
on  rude  and  low  altars,  differing  widely  from  lofty  and  elaborately  ornamented 
erections  like  those  at  Jerasalem,  which  seem  to  have  borne  a  resemblance  to 
the  altars  of  the  Egyptians :  the  author  of  the  Booh  of  the  Covenant  advises  the 
faithful  to  follow  the  example  of  those  great  men  rather  thau  that  of  the  Levites 
of  Judah.  Nevertheless  this  moltiplicity  of  high  places  was  not  without  its 
dangers ;  it  led  the  common  people  to  confuse  Jahveh  with  the  idols  of  Canaan, 
and  enoDoraged  the  spread  of  foreign  superstitions.  The  misfortunes  which  had 
come  thick  and  fast  upon  the  Israelites  ever  since  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
had  made  them  only  too  ready  to  seek  elsewhere  that  support  and  consolation 
which  they  could  no  longer  find  at  homa  The  gods  of  Damascus  and  Assur 
who  had  caused  the  downfall  of  Gath,  of  Calneh,  and  of  Hamath,'  those  of  Tyre 
and  SidoD  who  lavished  upon  the  Phtenicians  the  wealth  of  the  seas,  or  even  the 
deities  of  Ammon,  Hoab,  or  Edom,  might  well  appear  more  desirable  than  a 
Being  Who,  in  spite  of  His  former  promises,  seemed  powerless  to  protect  His 
own  people.  A  number  of  the  Israelites  transferred  their  allegiance  to  these 
powerful  deities,  prostrated  themselves  before  the  celestial  host,  flocked  round 
the  resting-places  of  Eeran,  the  star  of  El,  and  carried  the  tabernacles  of  the 
King  of  heaven ; "  nor  was  Jndah  slow  to  follow  their  example.  The  prophets, 
however,  did  not  view  their  persistent  ill-fortune  in  the  same  light  as  the 
common  poople ;  far  from  accepting  it  as  a  proof  of  the  power  of  other  divinities, 
they  recognised  in  it  a  mark  of  Jahveh's  superiority.  lu  their  eyes  Jahveh  was 
the  one  Crod,  compared  with  Whom  the  pagan  deities  were  no  gods  at  all,  and 
could  not  even  be  said  to  exist.  He  might,  had  He  so  willed  it,  have  bestowed 
His  protection  on  any  one  of  the  numerous  races  whom  He  had  planted  on  the 
earth;  but  as  a  special  favour,  which  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  confer,  He 
had  chosen  Israel  to  be  His  own  people,  and  had  promised  them  that  they 
should  occupy  Canaan  so  long  as  they  kept  free  from  sin.  But  Israel  had 
sinned,  Israel  had  followed  after  idols ;  its  misfortunes  were,  therefore,  but  the 
just  penalty  of  it«  unfaithfulness.  Thus  conceived,  Jahveh  ceased  to  be  merely 
the  god  of  a  nation — He  became  the  God  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  it  is  iu  the 
guise  of  a  universal  Deity  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  prophets  begin  to 
represent  Him  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  onwards.* 

>  Etod.  U.  24-26, 

*  JmiMTL  2;  irithreganllotbadegtrDetioiiofOatbbyHiusel,<if.p.101,nipra.      *  Afnoty.'li,  27. 

•  ha  to  this  ohBtig«  in  the  ooncept  of  the  Being  of  God  band  in  the  propbeti,  cf.  Wkli^&ohs, 
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This  change  of  view  in  regard  to  the  Being  of  Jahveh  coincided  with  a  no 
leBB  marked  alteration  is  the  character  of  His  propheta.  At  flnt  they  bad 
taken  an  active  part  in  public  affurs ;  they  had  thrown  themselves  into  the 
political  morementa  of  the  time,  and  had  often  directed  their  conrae,^  by 
persnaaion  when  penmaBion  sufficed,  by  violence  when  violence  was  the  only 
means  that  was  left  to  them  of  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the  Most  High.  Not 
long  before  this,  we  find  Elisha  secretly  conspiring  against  the  aucceseors  of 
Ahab,  and  taking  a  decisive  part  in  the  revolntion  which  set  the  honse  of  Jehn 
on  the  throne  in  place  of  that  of  Omri ; '  bnt  dnring  the  half-centory  which  had 
elapsed  since  bia  death,  the  revival  in  the  fortonea  of  larael  and  ita  growing 
prosperity  onder  the  rule  of  an  energetic  king  bad  famished  the  prophets  with 
but  few  pretexts  for  interfering  in  the  conduct  of  state  ofiairs.  They  no  longer 
occupied  themselves  in  resisting  the  king,  bnt  addressed  themselves  to  the  people, 
pointed  out  the  heinousnese  of  their  aina,  and  threatened  them  with  the  wrath 
of  Jahveh  if  they  persisted  in  their  unfaithfulness :  they  came  to  be  spiritual 
advisers  rather  than  political  partisans,  and  orators  rather  than  men  of  actioD 
like  their  predecessors.  Their  discourses  were  carefully  prepared  beforehand, 
and  were  written  down  either  by  themselves  or  by  some  of  their  disciples  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity,  in  the  hope  that  future  generations  would  nnderatand 
the  dangers  or  witness  the  catastrophes  which  their  contemporaries  might  not 
live  to  see.  About  760  B.a.,  Amos  of  Tekda,a  a  native  of  Judeea,  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  at  Bethel,  in  the  midst  of  the  festivals  which  pilgrims  had 
flocked  to  celebrate  in  the  ancient  temple  erected  to  Jahveh  in  one  of  His 
animal  forms.  His  opening  words  filled  the  listening  crowd  with  wonder: 
"The   high   places  of    Isaac   shall   be   desolate,"   be   proclaimed,   "and   the 

Jbriudtr  Qaiehielitt  Iirael'i  und  Juda'i,in  Skiata  tmd  VoraTbeUtn,vdL  i.  p.46,et  teq.;  and  Kuehkh, 
Bdtgion  nationaU  tt  Rdi^on  univn-«alla,  p.  86,  st  uq. 

■  Ot.  the  put  taken  by  NBthan  In  the  oonqjinej  whjoh  nued  eolomon  to  the  tbnme  (1  Kin^ 
i.  8,  et  seq.),  and  preTiouB  to  this  in  the  story  of  David's  amont  with  Bathaheba  (2  Sdnt.  lii  1-25). 
Slmiluljr,  we  And  propheta  siiah  as  Ahijah  in  the  reign  of  Jerobcwm  I,  (1  Kingi  xl  29-39;  ot  liv. 
1-18 :  XV.  29,  30),  and  Shemelab  in  the  reign  of  Behobcwn  (1  Kingi  zli.  22-24),  Jehu  ion  of 
Hananlah  under  Baaaha  (I  King*  ivi.  1-i,  7,  12,  13),  Uicaiah  bod  of  Imln,  and  Zedekiah  nader 
Ahab  (1  Kingi  xxli.  &-28),  not  t«  apeak  of  thow  mentioDed  in  the  Ohronielei,  e.g.  Azaiiah  bod  of 
Oded  (2  Chivn.  it.  1-8X  »nd  Ban&ni  Doder  Aaa  (2  Chron.  xtJ,  7-10),  Jahaziel  (2  Ohnn.  u.  14-19), 
and  Eliezer,  ion  of  Dodavahn  (2  Chroa.  xz.  37),  in  the  time  of  Jehoahaphat  No  traoe  of  any  writings 
oonpoeed  by  thete  prophets  la  fonnd  uotU  a  very  late  date ;  but  in  OhrmUlai,  in  addition  to  a  lettar 
from  Elijah  to  Jeboraioof  Juda  (2  CAron.  ixi.  12-15),  we  find  a  reference  to  the  oommentary  of  the 
prophet  Iddo  in  the  time  of  Abijah  (2  Chron.  liiL  22),  and  to  the  "  Hiatoiy  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hiuuuii, 
■which  ia  inaerted  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel "  (2  Ckron.  u.  34),  in  the  tioie  of  JehothaphaL 

■  Cf.  what  has  been  aaid  on  this  subjeet  on  pp.  84,  39,  lupra. 

•  The  title  of  the  Book  of  Amos  fixe*  the  date  as  being  "  in  the  days  of  Dxiifth  king  of  Jndah, 
and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash  king  of  Israel"  (i.  1),  and  the  state  of  affaira  deooribed 
by  him  oorreaponda  preity  olowly  with  what  we  know  of  thia  period.  Most  oritios  fii  the  date 
Bomewbere  between  760  and  750  B.a,  bnt  nearer  760  than  750  (C0BIfIL^  EinUilung  in  dot  AtU 
TertOBMirf,  2nd  edit,  p.  177);  the  riews  of  Zeydner  {ThtalogUelui  Slndien,  1894,  p.  94)  and  Valeton 
{Amot  m  Bom,  p.  10),  who  give  the  date  as  744  or  745,  i,«.  at  the  aeceialon  of  Tiglalb-pileser  III. 
and  the  begioDiDg  of  the  Aasyrinn  renval,  have  up  to  the  present  time  lacked  general  support. 
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aanctoaTies  of  Israel  shall  be  laid  vaste ;  aad  I  will  rise  against  the  house  of 
Jeroboam  with  the  sword."  ^  Tet  Jeroboam  bad  by  this  time  gained  all 
his  Tictories,  and  noTer  before  had  the  King  of  Samaria  appeared  to  be  more 
finnly  seated  on  the  throne :  vhat.  then,  did  this  intruder  meaD  by  introducing 
himself  as  a  messenger  of  wrath  in  the  name  of  Jahveh,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Jahveh  was  famishing  His  worshippers  with  abundant  signs  of  Hia  favour  ? 
Amaziah,  the  priest  of  Bethel,  interrupted  him  as  he  went  on  to  declare  that 
"  Jeroboam  shoold  die  by  the  sword,  and  Israel  should  surely  be  led  away 
captive  out  of  his  land."  The  king,  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  ordered 
Amos  into  exile,  and  Amaziah  undertook  to  communicate  this  sentence  to  him : 
"  O  thou  eeer,  go,  flee  thee  away  into  the  land  of  Jndab,  and  there  eat  bread, 
and  prophesy  there :  but  prophesy  not  again  any  more  at  Bethel :  for  it  is  the 
king's  sanctuary,  and  it  is  a  royal  house."  And  Amos  replied,  "  I  was  no 
prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ;  but  I  was  a  herdman,  and  a  dresser  of 
sycomore  trees :  and  the  Lord  took  me  from  following  the  flock,  and  the  Lord 
said  onto  me,  Qco,  prophesy  unto  My  people  Israel.  Now  therefore  hear  thon 
the  word  of  the  Lord :  Thou  sayest.  Prophesy  not  against  Israel,  and  drop  not 
thy  word  against  the  honse  of  Isaac :  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord :  Thy  wife 
shall  be  an  harlot  in  the  city,  and  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  &1I  by  the 
Bword,  and  thy  land  shall  be  divided  by  line  ;  and  thou  thyself  ahalt  die  in  a 
land  that  is  unclean,  and  Israel  shall  surely  be  led  away  captive  out  of  his 
land."  *  This  prophecy,  first  expanded,  and  then  written  down  with  a  purity  of 
diction  and  loftiness  of  thought  which  prove  Amos  to  have  been  a  master  of 
literary  art,'  was  widely  circulated,  and  gradually  gained  authority  as  portents 
indicative  of  the  divine  wrath  began  to  accumulate,  such  as  an  earthquake 
which  occurred  two  years  after  the  incident  at  Bethel/  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
drought,  famine,  and  pestilence.^    It  foretold,  in  the  first  place,  the  downfall  of 

'  There  has  beao  tanoh  controTsn;  u  to  whethei  the  words  ipokeu  ftt  Bethel  ore  ooctaiued  in 
Uislhirdor  in  theMventhcbapterof  tbeSooft  o/^motu  veuawhuTB  it,  Corailliaof  opiQionthat 
in  tbe  TiaionB  desoribed  in  ohapg.  ni-ix.  ire  hare  the  Bttbetanoe,  if  not  the  fotm,  of  this  first  propheoj 
{Einlntmiginda»AUeTalammt,  Snd  edit,  pp.  176,177).  The  vene  quoted  abore  (Jmo*  Tit.  9)giTea, 
M  onynte,  iti  general  tenor,  and  f  nda  a  pendant  In  the  leplymade  bf  the  prophet  to  Amatiah  (^Jumh 
lii.  IS)  towardi  the  end  of  th«  soeue. 

*  Amo*  vU.  9-17. 

*  B.  Jerome  dewiribet  Amoi  ai "  msticni "  and  "  imperitui  lermone,"  bnt  modem  vritera  are 
geaer»llT  Agreed  th&t  in  putting  forward  this  lien  he  was  inflaenoed  by  the  statement  aa  to  the 
pe«sftnt  origin  of  the  prophet.  As  to  the  chftraoteriatios  of  hia  st;Ie  and  method  of  (ion^>oaitioD, 
of.,  amongst  othera,  Dbiveo,  An  InfrodueCum  to  Ua  LUeraturt  of  the  Old  Teilamtnt,  Sth  adit,  p.  29. 
The  existing  text  has  been  modified  in  ptaoea,  and  some  critioa  cl^m  to  have  detected  intarpolations, 
eapeoiall  J  in  the  Teraei  referring  to  Jndah  (Willbacbbk,  Bkiuen  and  VoraTbeileti,  toL  t.  p.  69,  et  seq.)  i 
Comill  (EinleiYun;,  pp.  177,  17S)  objects  morety  to  the  passages  pointed  ont  by  Duhm  (^Dit  Theotogie 
ier  Prophtten^  p.  119],  {.e.  the  parages  ii.  4,  5;  ir.  13;  v.  8,  9;  ii.  5,  6,  and  perbapsa  pert  of  vi.  I. 

*  Ann)*  L  1 ;  teferenoe  is  made  to  it  bj  the  unknown  prophet  whose  woids  are  preserred  in 
Zeeh.  xiv.  S. 

'  The  famine  is  mentioned  in  Amoi  ir.  6,  the  dronght  In  Amot  ir.  7,  8,  the  pestilence  in  Aout 
iv.  10;   the  pestilence  was  perhaps  one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Eponym   Canon  for  765  and 
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all  tW  surroonding  countries — Damaecns,  Gaza,  Tyre,  Edom,  Ammon,  Moab,  aod 
Jndah ;  then,  denonncing  Israel  itself,  condemned  it  to  the  same  penalties  for  the 
same  iniqaities.  In  rain  did  tbe  latter  plead  its  pririleges  as  the  chosen  people 
of  Jahveh,  and  seek  to  atone  for  its  gnilt  by  endless  sacrifices.  "  I  hate,  I  despise 
your  feastB,"  declared  Jahreh,  "and  I  will  take  no  delight  in  yoar  solemn 
assemblies.  Yea,  though  ye  offer  Me  your  burnt  offerings  and  meat  offerings,  I 
vill  not  accept  them :  neither  will  I  regard  the  peace  offerings  of  your  fat  beasts. 
Take  thou  away  from  Me  the  noise  of  thy  songs ;  for  I  will  Dot  hear  the  melody 
of  tby  Tiols.  But  let  judgment  roll  down  as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a 
mighty  stream."  ^  The  unfaithfulness  of  Israel,  the  corruption  of  its  cities,  the 
pride  of  its  nobles,  had  sealed  its  doom  ;  even  at  that  moment  the  avenger  was 
at  hand  on  its  north-easten  border,  the  Assyrian  appointed  to  carry  out  sentence 
upon  it.'  Then  follow  visions,  each  one  of  which  tends  to  deepen  the  effect  of 
the  seer's  words — a  clond  of  locuete,'  a  devouring  fire,*  a  plumb-line  in  the  bands 
of  the  Lord,^  a  basket  laden  with  summer  fruit " — till  at  last  the  whole  people  of 
Israel  take  refuge  in  their  temple,  vainly  hoping  that  there  they  may  escape 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Eternal.  "  There  shall  not  one  of  them  See  away, 
and  there  shall  not  one  of  theui  escape.  Though  they  dig  into  hell,  thence 
shall  Mine  hand  take  them  ;  and  though  they  climb  np  to  heaven,  thence  will 
I  bring  them  down.  And  though  they  hide  themselves  in  the  top  of  Oarmel,  I 
will  search  and  take  them  out  thence ;  and  though  they  be  hid  from  My  sight 
in  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea,  thence  will  I  command  the  serpent,  and  he  shall  bite 
them.  And  though  they  go  into  captivity  before  their  enemies,  thence  will  I 
command  the  sword,  and  it  shall  stay  them ;  and  I  will  set  Mine  eyes  upon 
them  for  evil  and  not  for  good."  ^  For  the  first  time  in  history  a  prophet  fore- 
told disaster  and  banishment  for  a  whole  people :  love  of  oouutry  was  already 
giving  place  in  tbe  heart  of  Amos  to  his  conviction  of  the  universal  jariediction 
of  God,  and  this  conviction  led  him  to  regard  a^  possible  and  probable  a  state  of 
things  in  which  Israel  should  have  no  part.  Kevertbeless,  its  decadence  was  to 
be  merely  temporary ;  Jahveh,  though  prepared  to  chastise  the  posterity  of 
Jacob  severely,  could  not  bring  Himself  to  destroy  it  utterly.  The  kingdom 
of  David  was  soon  to  flourish  anew :  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 

759  (SoBBADEB,  Ktilituchri/aidit  Bibliotlitk,  vol.  i  pp.  21&'213),  which  probably  extended  otbt  the 
whole  of  Western  Aaio.  So,  too,  the  aclipre  of  the  Bnn  (Amot  riii.  9)  mar  perhapg  be  identical 
with  that  which  oocnrred  in  763,  ia  the  month  of  Sivan  (Sohudeb,  KeiliiuiATi/Uiche  BMioOitk, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  210,  211).  '  AnUM  t.  21-24. 

*  Host  eommeataton  admit  that  the  nation  raised  ap  by  Jahveh  to  oppress  Isiael  "from  the 
entering  in  of  Hamuth  unto  the  brook  of  the  Aiabah  "  (Jmm  vi.  14)  was  no  other  than  Atajria.  At 
the  very  period  in  wbicli  Amos  flourished,  Assard&a  made  two  campaigns  against  Hadroch,  in  765 
and  755,  which  broogbt  bit  oioiies  right  ap  to  the  Israelite  frontier  (Bcsbadek,  Keilimehrifliiebe 
Bibliotheli,  vol  i.  pp.  210-213).  •  Amot  vii.  1-3.  *  Ataoi  vii.  l-(i. 

*  Amoi  vii.  7-9.  It  is  here  that  the  apeeoh  delivered  by  the  prophet  at  Bethel  is  supposed  to 
occur  (vii.  9 ;  of.  pp.  136, 137,  lupra) ;  the  narrative  of  what  afterwards  happened  foltows  immediately 
QAmoi  vii.  10-17).  "  Amot  vili.  1-3.  '  Anuu  is.  1-4. 
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that  the  plowman  shall  overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  treadei  of  grapes  him  that 
soweth  seed ;  and  the  moontaiDS  shall  drop  sweet  wine,  and  all  the  hills  shall 
melt.  And  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  My  people  Israel,  and  they  shall 
build  the  waste  cities,  and  inhabit  them ;  and  they  shall  plant  TiDeyards,  and 
drink  the  wine  thereof ;  they  shall  also  make  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them. 
And  I  will  plant  them  open  their  land,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  plucked  up 
out  of  their  land  which  I  hare  given  them,  saith  the  Lord  thy  Grod." ' 

The  voice  of  Amos  was  not  the  only  one  raised  in  warning.  From  the  midat 
of  Ephraim,  another  seer,  this  time  a  priest,  Hosea,  son  of  Beeri,'  was  never 
weary  of  reproaching  the  tribes  with  their  ingratitude,  and  persisted  in  his 
foretelling  of  the  desolation  to  come.  The  halo  of  grandeur  and  renown  with 
which  Jeroboam  had  surrounded  the  kiogdom  could  not  hide  its  wretched  and 
paltry  character  from  the  prophet's  eyes;  "for  yet  a  little  while,  and  I  will 
avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu,  and  will  cause  the  kiagdom 
of  the  house  of  Israel  to  oease.  And  it  shall  come  to  paaa  at  that  day  that  I 
will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel."  '  Like  his  predecessor, 
he,  too,  inveighed  against  the  perversity  and  unfaithfulness  of  his  people- 
The  abandoned  wickedness  of  Gomer,  his  wife,  had  brought  him  to  despair, 
lu  the  bitterness  of  hia  heart,  he  demands  of  Jahveh  why  He  should  have 
seen  fit  to  visit  such  humiliation  on  His  servant,  and  persuades  himself  that  the 
faithlessness  of  which  he  is  a  victim  is  but  a  feeble  type  of  that  which  Jahveh 
had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  His  people.  Israel  had  gone  a-whoring  after 
strange  gods,  and  the  day  of  retribution  for  its  crimes  was  not  far  distant : 
"The  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  msny  days  without  king  and  without 
prince,  and  without  sacrifice  and  without  pillar,  and  without  ephod  or 
teraphim :  afterward  shall  the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek  the  Lord 
their  Grod,  aud  David  their  king;  and  shall  come  with  fear  unto  the  Lord 
and  to  His  goodness  in  the  latter  days."  *     Whether  the  decadence  of  the 

>  ilmot  iz.  13-15. 

'  Huflhea  (or  Hoeea)  was  regarded  bj  the  rabbis  aa  the  oldett  of  the  leaser  prophets,  and  his 
writings  were  pE&oed  tA  the  head  of  their  ooUected  irorkg.  The  title  oF  hia  book  (.ffoa.  i.  1),  where 
be  begins  by  utaling  that  ho  pnaohed  "  in  the  d«yi  of  Jendwom,  the  «oa  of  Joash  (Jehoash),  Eing  of 
brael,"  ie  a  later  interpolatioa ;  the  additional  mention  of  Usaiah,  Jotham,  Ahaa,  and  Heiekiah, 
kings  of  Jadah,  is  doe  to  an  attempted  analogy  with  the  title  of  Isaiah  (Dbiteb,  An  Jnirodue/ion  to 
Ou  LiUrature  of  Oe  Old  Teitament,  5th  edit.,  pp.  282,  2B3).  Hoaea  was  familiar  with  the  propheoiea 
of  Amos,  and  his  own  predictions  show  that  the  STeiita  merely  foreseen  by  bU  piedeoessor  were  now 
in  course  of  falfilmeot  in  his  day.  The  first  three  ehapters  probably  date  from  the  end  of  the  reigu 
of  Jeroboam,  about  750  b.o.  ;  the  otheta  were  compiled  under  his  anoeessors,  and  before  734-733  b.c. 
sisoe  Gileod  is  there  mentioned  aa  still  forming  part  of  Israel  (ffoi.  ti.  8 ;  sii.  12),  though  it  was  in 
that  year  laid  waste  and  oonquered  by  Tiglath-pileeer  III.  (of.  p.  187,  infra).  Duhm  (Dia  Theologu 
det  ffopfid*!!,  p.  190)  has  suggested  that  Hosea  must  have  been  a  priest  from  the  tone  of  his  writings, 
and  this  bypothesiB  is  generall;  aocepled  by  theologians  (Btadi,  QuAicMe  da  YoJktt  Itrael,  vol  i. 
pp.  577,  578 ;  CORHua,,  EMeUang  in  dai  AUa  TaUmtenl,  2nd  edit.,  p,  172). 

•  Ect.  i.  4,  5 ;  of.  p.  85,  tupra. 

*  Hot.  L-iii.    Is  the  itory  of  Hosea  and  his  wife  an  sHegory,  or  dues  it  rest  on  a  basis  of  actual 
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Hebrawa  was  of  was  Dot  dne  to  the  porel;  moral  and  reltgions  caoses  indicated 
bj  the  prophets,  it  was  only  too  real,  and  even  the  least  observant  among 
theii  contemporaries  must  have  aaspected  that  the  two  kingdoms  were 
quite  nnfitted,  as  to  their  nnmbers,  their  military  o^ianisation,  and  monetary 
reserves,  to  resist  saccessfnlly  any  determined  attack  that  might  be  made 
upon  them  by  snrroDnding  nations.  An  armed  force  entering  Syria  by  way 
of  the  Euphrates  could  hardly  fail  to  overcome  any  opposition  that  might 
be  offered  to  it,  if  not  at  the  first  onset,  at  any  rate  after  a  very  brief  straggle ; 
none  of  the  minor  states  to  be  met  apon  its  way,  such  as  Damascus  or  Israel, 
much  less  those  of  Hamath  or  Hadrach,  were  any  longer  capable  of  barring 
its  progress,  as  Ben-hadad  and  Hazael  had  arrested  that  of  the  Assyrians 
in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  III.  The  efforts  then  made  by  the  Syrian  kings 
to  secure  their  independence  had  exhausted  their  resources  and  worn  out  the 
spirit  of  their  peoples;  civil  war  had  prevented  them  from  making  good  their 
losses  during  the  breathing-space  afforded  by  the  decadence  of  Assyria,  and 
now  that  Nature  herself  had  afflicted  them  with  the  crowning  misfortunes 
of  famine  and  pestilence,  they  were  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  what  they 
had  been  during  the  previous  century.  If,  therefore,  Sharduris,  after  makmg 
himself  master  of  the  countries  of  the  Taurus  and  Amanos,  had  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  he  might  have  secured  possession 
of  it  without  much  difficulty,  and  after  that  there  would  have  been  nothing 
to  prevent  bis  soldiers  from  pressing  on,  if  need  be,  to  the  walla  of  Samaria 
or  even  of  Jemaalem  itself.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  at  last  made  np  his 
mind  to  embark  on  this  venture,  when  the  revival  of  Aaayrian  power  put 
a  stop  to  his  ambitious  schemes.  Tiglath-pileaer,  hard  pressed  on  every  aide 
by  daring  and  resUess  foee,  began  by  attacking  those  who  were  at  once  the 
most  troublesome  and  most  vulnerable — the  Aramesan  tribes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris.  To  give  these  incorrigible  banditti,  who  boldly  planted  their 
outposts  not  a  score  of  leagues  from  his  capital,  a  free  hand  on  his  rear,  and 
brave  the  fortune  of  war  in  Armenia  or  Syria,  without  first  teaching  them 
a  lesson  in  respect,  would  have  been  simply  to  court  serious  disaster;  an 
Aramfean  raid  occurring  at  a  time  when  he  was  engaged  elsewhere  with  the 
bulk  of  his  army,  might  have  made  it  neceaaary  to  break  off  a  successful 
campaign  and  fall  back  in  haste  to  the  relief  of  Nineveh  or  Calah  (Kalakh), 
just  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  gaining  some  decisive  advantage.  Moreover, 
the  suzerainty  of  Assyria  over  Karduniash  entailed  on  him  the  duty  of  safe- 
guarding Babylon  from  that  other  horde  of  Aramceaus  which  harassed  it  on 

fMt?  Mott  oritics  DOir  aeem  to  inoline  to  the  view  that  tlie  prophet  has  bete  aat  down  an  authentio 
episode  from  hie  ovn  career,  and  vaea  it  to  point  the  moral  of  bis  work  (Blsee  And  Wiu-oaubkh, 
£jnM(ung,  ith  edit,,  pp.  406-408 :  BouRnoN  Smith,  I^  ProfiheU,  p.  179,  et  Mq. ;  Cobsill,  EaMtung 
in  dot  AItt  Tttlammt,  2Dd  edit.,  p.  172). 
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the  east,  while  the  Ealda  were  already  threateoing  its  aoutbem  frontier.     It 
is  not  quite  clear  whether  ^abnnazlr  who  then  occupiecl  the  throne  implored 
his  help  :^  at  any  rate,  be  took  the  field  as  soon  ob  be  felt  that  his  own  crown 
was  secare,  overthrew  the  Aramseans  at  the  first  encounter,  and  drove  them 
back  from  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Zab  to  those  of  the  Uknu :  all  the  countries 
which  they  had  seized  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris  at  ooce  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Assyrians.      This  first  point  gained,  Tiglath-pileser  crossed 
the   river,  and   made   a      _ 
demonstration   in  force 
before  the  Babylonian 
fortresses.     He  visited, 
one  after  another.  Sip- 
par,    Nipur,    Babylon, 
Borsippa,  Kuta,  Elshu, 
I>ilbat,and  Uruk,  "cities 
without  peer,"  and  of- 
fered in  all  of  tbem  sacri- 
fices to  the    gods, — to 
B31,  to  Zirbantt,  to  Nebo, 
to  Tashmtt,  and  to  Kir- 
gal.    Karduniash  bowed 
down  before  him,  but  he 
abstained  from    giving 
any  provocation  to  the 

Ealdi,  and  satisfied  with  having  convinced  Nabunaztr  that  Assyria  had  lost  none 
of  her  former  vigour,  be  made  his  way  back  to  bis  hereditary  kingdom.^  The 
lightly-won  success  of  this  expedition  produced  the  looked-for  result.  Tiglath- 
pileser  had  set  out  a  king  de  facto ;  but  now  that  the  gods  of  the  ancient 
sanctnaries  had  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  his  homage,'  and  had  granted 
him  that  religious  consecration  which  had  before  been  lacking,  he  returned  a 
king  (2e,^e  as  well*  (745  B.C.).  His  next  campaign  completed  what  the  first  had 

'  NabDiuk2i[  ia  the  NaboDosiar  who  ftCtetwarda  gave  bia  name  to  the  era  employed  by  Ptolemy. 

■  Ifost  hiBloriaoB  beliere  that  Tiglath-pileaer  entai«d  Earduaiaik  aa  aa  enemy ;  that  he  captnred 
■evetel  towna,  and  allowed  the  others  tu  ranaom  tbemaelves  on  payment  of  tribute  (Ed.  Meyeh, 
Ottchiehie  dei  AlUrthuim,'Vo\.  i.  pp.  446,  447;  Tiele.  BabyloMiBh-attyriiehe  Otiehichtt,  pp.  217,  218; 
Dklitzbch  and  MiiHDTEB,  GachitkU  Babyloniem  itrxf  Auyrinu,  2nd  edit.,  pp.  180,  ISl ;  BoaT,  DiaKeil- 
mhrifltexte  Tiglat-FiUter'i  III.,  Tol.  L  pp.  13, 14).  The  way  in  which  the  teite  known  to  aa  refer  to  this 
eipedition  teema  to  me,  however,  to  pmie  that  he  aet  out  aa  an  all;  and  protector  of  Nabonnzii, 
and  that  hia  Tlait  to  the  Babyloniaa  aaactuarieB  waa  of  a  puiely  paoiSc  natore — a  view  ahated  by 
HomoL,  Qach.  Bab.  und  Am.,  pp.  651, 6S2 ;  andWiNosLBB,  Gtiah.  Bab.  unii  An.,  pp.  121-123, 222, 22a 

■  NimTiMd  Inierip.,  ObT.,iL  11  and  12  ;  cf.  Bosr,  KeOtchri/Hexle  Tiglat-Pdenn't  III.,  pp.  56,  57. 

'  Aanait  of  TigUUh-pilaier  III.,  IL  1-20 ;  Ureal  Imeription  of  Ehoriabad,  No.  1, 11.  1-7,  13-16,  and 
No.  2, 11. 1-11 ;  NimToud  Interip.,  Obv.,  il,  5-13  ;  of.  BoM,  Keiti-^iri/IUxte  Tiglat-PiU»tr'i  III,  vol.  i. 
pp,2-S,  42-45, 48-ai,  54-57.  I  foUow  Tiele  (Bab.-aai.  OesehichU,  pp.  227,  22S,  235,  236)  in  placing  the 
Q  of  the  Puhudu  andAiamEean  aettlera  on  the  ahoreaof  thePereianGulf  in  the  year  731  B.C. 
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begnn.  The  aubjugation  of  the  plain  would  have  beeaoflittleadvantagaif  the 
highlaods  had  been  left  in  the  power  of  tribes  as  yet  onooaqaered,  and  allowed 
to  poar  down  with  impunity  bands  of  rapacious  freebooters  on  the  newly  liberated 
provinces :  security  between  the  Zab  and  the  Ukno  could  only  be  attained  by 
the  pacification  of  Namri,  and  it  was,  thereforcv  to  Kamri  that  the  seat  of  war 
WS3  transferred  in  744  b.c.  All  the  Coesfean  and  Babylonian  races  intermingled 
in  the  valleys  on  the  frontier  were  put  to  ransom  one  after  another.  These 
included  the  Blt-Sangibnti,  the  BH-Khsmb&n,  the  Barrua,  the  ^t-Znalzash,  the 
B!t-Matti,  the  Umliash,  the  Parsua,  the  Blt-Zatti,  tbe  Btt-Zabd&dani,  the  Btt- 
Ishtar,  the  city  of  Zakrati,  the  Ninfi,  the  Bustus,  the  Arakuttu,  by  which  the  con- 
queror gradually  made  his  way  into  the  heart  of  Media,  reaching  districts  into 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  penetrated.'  Those  least  remote  he 
annexed  to  his  own  empire,  converting  them  into  a  province  under  the  rule  of 
an  Assyrian  governor;  he  then  returned  to  Calah  with  a  convoy  of  60,500 
prisoners,  and  countless  herds  of  oxen,  sheep,  mules,  and  dromedaries.  Whilst 
he  was  thus  employed,  Assur-dain&ni,  one  of  his  generals  to  whom  he  bad 
entrusted  the  pick  of  his  army,  pressed  on  still  further  to  tbe  north-east, 
across  the  almost  waterless  deserts  of  Media.  The  mountainous  district  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  had  for  centuries  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  wealth  and 
fertility  among  the  races  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
It  was  from  thence  that  they  obtained  their  lapls-lazuli,  and  the  hills  from 
which  it  wag  extracted  were  popularly  supposed  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
one  compact  mass  of  this  precious  mineral.  Their  highest  peak,  now  known 
as  the  Demavend,  was  then  called  Bikni,  a  name  which  had  come  to  be 
applied  to  the  whole  district.  To  the  Assyrians  it  stood  as  the  utmost 
boundary  mark  of  tbe  known  world,  beyond  which  their  imagination  pictured 
little  more  than  a  confused  mist  of  almost  fabulous  regions  and  peoples. 
Assur-daiuaui  caught  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  snow-capped  pyramid  of 
Demavend,  but  approached  no  nearer  than  its  lower  slopes,  whence  he  retraced 
his  steps  after  having  levied  tribute  from  their  inhabitants.  The  &me  of 
this  exploit  spread  far  and  wide  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time,  and 

'  The  pieseuoe  of  auoli  nOiaieB  tw  Zikiati,  ArakutCo,  Ariarma,  uid  NissK  Id  tlie  list  of  oonquered 
natiooa  led  Norriii  (^uyrtan  Dictionary,  i.t.  Namri,  ZiltTMti,  AHarva,  ATokuUu)  and  Fi.  LenoTaaut 
(Sur  la  campagne  de  Tiglathphalatar  II.  dant  FAriane,  in  tbe  Zeittchrijt,  1870,  pp.  48-56,  69-71)  to 
believe  that  Tiglath-pilesei  III.  bad  made  bia  wa;  into  Ariaaa  and  AraohoBio,  and  as  far  M  the 
Tollej  of  tho  Indus.  Thia  tempting  bypotheuB  was  oTerthrowu  by  PatkanofT,  whose  paper,  being 
written  in  Kussiao,  hae  remained  iasoooasible  to  moat  aoholatai  then  bj  Delattre  (Ssgutsfs  dt 
Oeographie  auyrienne,  pp.  «M9,  aad  Lt  PaifU  el  la  Umgue  du  MiAet,  pp.  85-99).  More  rocentlj 
Roet  again  called  attention  to  tbe  sabjcct,  aad  adopted  on  bia  own  aooount  several  of  tbe  identiflca- 
tiooaformerly  put  forward  b j  Fr.  LenDrmant(D(a  KeihekHftlaBle  Tiglat-P<Uta'»  III.,yo\.  I.  p.  xtL.  So.  2). 

'  The  countr;  of  Bikni  is  probeblj  Bbagiao  Media  (Dei^i^bb,  Lt  P»Ufile  et  VBmpin  da  IMet, 
p.  101)  and  Mouut  Bikni,  tlie  modern  Demavend  (Houkbl,  Gach.  Bab.  imd  Aa.,  p.  653,  note  5; 
WiKCKLEB,  Oaeh.  Bab.  und  Au.,  270;  Rosr,  Die  KeilnArf/IUita  TigUil-PiUier't  III.,  vol  i.  p.  zWi.). 
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chiefs  who  till  thea  had  TocilUted  in  their  decision  now  crowded  ibe  path 
of  the  rictor,  eager  to  pay  him  homage  on  his  return :  even  the  King  of 
niipi  thought  it  wise  to  avoid  the  risk  of  invaeion,  and  hastened  of  his  own 
accord  to  meet  the  conqueror.  Here,  again,  Tiglath-pileser  had  merely  to 
show  himself  in  order  to  re-eetablish  the  supremacy  of  Assyria :  the  races  of 
the  plain,  for  many  years  familiar  with  defeat,  made  no  pretence  of  serious 
resistance,  but  bowed  their  necks  beneath  a  fresh  yoke  almost  without  protest' 
Having  thus  secured  his  rear  from  attack  for  some  years  at  any  rate,  Tiglatb- 


struggle  in  which  he  now  deliberately  engaged  could  not  fail  to  be  a  decisive 
one;  for  Urartu,  buoyed  up  and  home  on  the  wave  of  some  fifty  years  of 
prosperity,  had  almost  succeeded  in  reaching  first  rank  among  the  Asiatic 
powers ;  one  more  victory  over  Nineveh,  aud  it  would  become — for  how  long, 
none  might  say — undisputed  mistress  of  the  whole  of  Asia,  Assyria,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  reached  a  point  where  its  whole  future  hung  upon  a  single 
issue  of  defeat  or  victory.  The  prestige  with  which  the  brilliant  campaigns 
of  Assur-nazir-pal  and  Shatmaneser  III.  had  invested  its  name,  if  somewhat 
diminished,  had  still  survived  its  recent  reverses,  and  the  terror  inspired  by 
its  arms  was   so   great  even   among   races  who  had  witnessed  them  from  a 

'  Annoit  of  Tiglath-pUair  lU..  11.  26-58;  Great  Intc.  of  Ehonabad,  No.  1,  II.  17-20,  and  No.  2, 
U.l&-29;.yiittrou<i/n#cr.,Obv.,11.29-^2:  c{.BOBaAKEa,Imehr.Tiglalh-PiUier'»  III.,iathe  EeiLBibl., 
vol.  ii.pp.  6, 7, 16-19,  and  Rost,D«  Keilichr.  Tiglat-Piletvr't  III.,  vol.  i.  pp.  6-11,  M,  45,  50, 51,  62-67. 

*  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  a  photogrnph  by  M.  do  Morgan  ;  of.  J.  DB  Moboah,  Million  Scientifique 
e»  P*na,  toL  i;  pi.  1. 
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distance,  that  the  image  of  ABayria  rose  inToliintarilf  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  as  that  of  the  avenger  destined  to  punish  Israel  for  its 
excesBes.^  No  doubt,  during  the  last  few  reigna  its  prosperity  had  waned 
and  its  authority  over  distant  provinces  had  gradually  become  relaxed ; 
but  now  the  old  dynasty,  worn  ont  by  its  own  activity,  had  given  place  to 
a  new  one,  and  with  this  change  of  rulers  the  tide  of  ill-fortune  was,  perhaps, 
at  last  about  to  turn.  M  such  a  juncture,  a  successful  campaign  meant  fall 
compensation  for  all  past  disasters  and  the  attainjaent  of  a  firmer  position  than 
had  ever  yet  been  held ;  whereas  another  reverse,  following  on  those  from 
which  the  empire  had  already  suffered,  would  render  their  effect  tenfold  more 
deadly,  and,  by  lotting  loose  the  hatred  of  those  whom  fear  alone  still  held  in 
check,  complete  its  overthrow.  It  was  essential,  therefore,  before  entering 
on  the  stru^le,  to  weigh  well  every  chance  of  victory,  and  to  take  every  pre- 
caution by  which  adverse  contingencies  might  be,  as  far  as  possible,  eliminated. 
The  army,  encoar^ed  by  its  success  in  the  two  preceding  campaigns,  was 
'  in  excellent  fighting  order,  and  ready  to  march  in  any  direction  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  confident  in  its  ability  to  defeat  the  forces  of  Urartu 
as  it  had  defeated  those  of  the  Modes  and  Arameeana ;  but  the  precise  point 
of  attack  needed  careful  consideration.  Tiglath-pileser  most  have  been  sorely 
tempted  to  take  the  shortest  route,  challenge  the  enemy  at  bis  most  vulnerable 
point  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Van,  and  by  a  well-aimed  thrust  deal  him  a  blow 
from  which  he  would  never,  or  only  by  slow  degrees,  recover.  But  this  vital 
region  of  Urartu,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,'  presented  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  access.  The  rampart  of  mountain  and  forest  by  which  it  was 
protected  on  the  Assyrian  side  could  only  be  traversed  by  means  of  a  few 
byways,  along  which  bands  of  guerrillas  could  slip  down  easily  enough  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  but  which  were  quite  impassable  to  an  army  iu  full 
marching  order,  hampered  by  its  horses,  chariots,  and  baggage-train :  com- 
pelled  to  thread  its  way,  with  columns  unduly  extended,  through  the  woods 
and  passes  of  an  unknown  country,  which  daily  use  had  long  made  familiar 
to  its  adversaries,  it  would  have  ran  the  risk  of  being  cut  to  pieces  man  by 
man  a  dozen  times  before  it  coald  hope  to  range  its  disciplined  masses  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Former  Assyrian  invasions  had,  as  a  general  rule,  taken 
an  oblique  course  towards  some  of  the  spurs  of  this  formidable  chain,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  neutralise  its  defences  by  outfiankiug  them,  either  by 
proceeding  westwards  along  the  basins  of  the  Supnat  and  the  Arzania,  or 

'  Of.  the  pawage  in  AmoB  (ri.  4)  referred  to  on  pp.  137,  138.  mipro. 

*  Aa  to  Uie  difficulties  of  an  attack  on  Urartn  b;  the  most  diceot  route,  cf.,  in  addition  to  wbAt 
baa  been  said  on  p.  51,  lupra,  the  lemailcB  made  by  Belck  in  Bei.ck  and  LEUHuiir,  Eia  (wmer  Berrtehar 
von  C^mldia,  in  the  Zeiltchri/l /ur  Auj/iiologie,  Tol.  ii.  p.  3S0,  note  I.    Out  knowledge  of  the  countrjr 

is  BB  yet  too  Bcaot;  to  aUa\t  na  to  regard  the  (luestion  as  fioaUj  decided. 
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eastwards  thtoagh  the  countries  bordering  on  Lake  Ummiah ;  but  even  this 
method  presented  too  many  difficalties  and  too  little  certainty  of  snccess  to 
wamat  Tiglath-pileser  in  staking  the  FeTiving  fortunes  of  hia  empire  on  its 
adoption.  He  rightly  argued  that  Sharduris  would  be  most  easily  Tulnerable 
in  those  provinces  whose  allegiance  to  him  was  of  recent  date,  and  he  resolved 
to  seek  oat  his  foe  in  the  heart  of  Korthem  Syria.  There,  if  anywhere,  every 
chance  was  id  his  &voar  and  against  the  Armenian.  The  scene  of  operations, 
while  it  had  long  been  familiar  to  his  own  generals  and  soldiers,  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  eatirely  new  ground  to  those  of  the  enemy;  the  latter,  though 


■new  OW  THE  HOCITTAafS  WHICH  ODABD  THE  ■ODTBEBN  BOBDIB  OF  VKABTC.' 

nosarpassed  in  mountain  warfare,  lost  much  of  their  superiority  on  the 
plains,  and  could  not,  with  all  their  courage,  make  up  for  their  lack  of 
experience.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  victory  on  the  banks 
of  the  Afrln  or  the  Orontes  would  have  more  important  results  than  a 
success  gained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  or  of  Urartu.  Not  only 
would  it  free  the  Assyrians  from  the  only  one  of  their  enemies  whom  they  had 
any  cause  to  fear,  but  it  would  also  bring  back  the  Hittite  kings  to  their 
alliance,  and  restore  the  Assyrian  supremacy  over  the  wealthiest  regions 
of  Western  Asia :  they  would  thus  disable  Urartu  and  reconquer  Syria  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Tiglath-pileser,  therefore,  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  the 
spring  of  743  B.C.,  neither  Matilu  of  Agusi,  Eushtashpi  of  Eummukh,  nor  their 
allies  daring  to  interfere  with  his  progress.     He  thus  advanced  as  far  as  Arpad, 

'  Drawn  by  Bovdier,  from  a  photograph  by  M.  Bioder,  fumUhed  by  Father  Scheil :  it  was  taken 
at  Jnlamerk,  near  the  janctloD  of  the  mouDtaia  ttackB  leading  from  the  Zab  vallt^y  to  tbe  BoutJi- 
eatteni  comer  of  the  baaiti  of  Lake  Van. 
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and,  in  the  first  momeDt  of  Bnrpiise,  the  town  threw  open  its  gates  before  him.' 
There,  while  he  waa  making  read;  to  claim  the  homage  of  the  smronnding 
countrieB,  he  learnt  that  Shardoris  wae  hastening  np  to  the  reBca&  He  at  once 
Btruok  his  camp  and  marched  oat  to  meet  his  rival,  coming  np  with  him  in  the 
centre  of  Knmmukh,  not  far  from  the  Enphrates,  between  Kishtan  and  Khalpi. 
Shardnris  was  at  the  head  of  his  Syrian  contingents,  including  the  forces  of 
Agnsi,  Melitene,  Enmmnkh,  and  Gnrgnm — a  formidable  army,  probably 
superior  in  point  of  numbers  to  that  of  the  Assyrians.  The  struggle  lasted 
a  whole  day,  and  in  the  coarse  of  it  the  two  kings,  catching  sight  of  one 
another  on  the  field  of  battle,  engaged  in  personal  combat :  at  last,  towards 
evening,  the  chariots  and  cavalry  of  Urartu  gave  way  and  the  root  began. 
Tbe  victors  made  their  way  into  the  camp  at  the  heels  of  their  flying 
enemies.  Shardaris  abandoned  his  chariot,  and  coold  find  nothing  but  a 
mare  to  aid  liim  ia  his  flight;  he  threw  himself  upon  her  back,  careless  of  the 
ridicnle  at  that  time  attached  to  the  use  of  such  a  mount  in  Eastern  coantries,' 
fled  at  a  gallop  all  through  the  night,  hard  pressed  by  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  crossed  the  hills  of  Sibak,  and  with  mnch  difficalty  reached  the 
bridge  over  tbe  Euphrates.  His  pursuers  drew  rein  on  the  river-baok,  and 
Sharduris  re-entered  his  kingdom  in  safety.  He  had  lost  nearly  73,000  men, 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  in  addition  to  his  chariots,  and  nearly  the  whole 
train  of  horses,  asses,  servants,  and  artisans  attached  to  his  army ;  he  left  bis 
tent  still  staoding,  and  those  who  were  first  to  enter  it  laid  hands  on  his 
famiture  and  effects,  his  royal  ornaments,  his  bed  and  portable  throne,  with 
its  cuahioDS  and  bearing-poles,  none  of  which  had  he  found  time  to  take  with 
him,  Tiglath-pileser  barnt  them  all  on  the  spot  as  a  thank-offering  to  the 
gods  who  had  so  signally  favoured  him ;  the  bed  alone  he  retained,  in  order 
that  he  might  dedicate  it  as  a  trophy  to  tbe  goddess  Ishtar  of  Nineveh.* 

He  had  covered  himself  with  glory,  and  might  well  be  proud  of  his 
achievement,  yet  the  victory  was  in  no  way  a  decisive  ona      The  damage 

'  Differeot  writers  haie  given  diffenot  Tenioni  oF  Uiia  onmpaigD.  Same  think,  with  Hommel 
(Oaioh.  Bab.  utul  At.,  pp.  656,  657)  and  Boit  (Die  KeiUelmfUtxU  Tiglai-Pileim  111.,  toL  i.  pp. 
zii.-sxL),  that  Aipad  reebted,  and  that  Tigkth-pileBei  woa  l&ying  siege  to  it.  when  the  amT»l  of 
ShardariB  oompelled  him  to  retire;  othen  prefer  to  bellsTe,  with  Tiele  (^BabyianUtHi-atmrUAe 
Geiehiehle,  p.  219)  and  Belok  and  Lehinuin  {ChaldUoke  Fortchungan,  in  tbe  Verhandltaigcn  dtr  Berlintr 
anthropoJogitchen  QetdlUkafl,  1896,  pp.  324^25],  that  Arpad  waa  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Aaajrimii, 
and  that  Tiglath-pileeer  used  it  as  hii  haw  of  opemtioiu.  The  fortouia  >na  Arpadda  in  the  Eponym 
Canon  (Subudeb,  falinjoAH/lIic^  BMiolhdf,  ToL  L  pp.  212,  213)  proves  that  Tiglath-pUesei  wu 
oertaiuly  in  Aiyad :  aiace  Arpod  belonged  to  the  Blt-Agusi  and  they  were  tbe  allies  or  vassoli  (tf 
Sharduris,  we  mnst  ossniue,  as  I  haTe  done  here,  that  in  the  absenca  of  tbe  Urartians  they  did  not 
doie  to  resist  the  Aaayrians,  and  opened  their  ftates  to  them. 

'  Bo,  too,  latet  on,  in  the  time  of  Sargon  {AnnaU  of  Sargon,  11.  108,  109),  Kusob,  when  defeated, 
g^ts  on  tbe  back  of  a  mare  and  rides  off ;  as  to  the  Improssion  of  distieu  and  almost  ridicule  suggested 
by  on  action  of  this  kind,  of.  tbe  in^nious  comment  in  Belok  and  Lshhamn,  CbaldUche  Fonchimgen, 
la  the  Verhandlungen  tier  BerUnsr  ant^ropdlogiiehen  OaeUsiAaft,  16!)6,  p.  325. 

•  AnnaU of  TigUith-piUttT  111,11.59  13:  areatInimptiono/Elwnabad,'So.l,U.iS-S5;  Nfiimmd 
Inaerip.,  Obv.,  IL  45-50 ;  of.  Bosr,  Die  KeiltiiiTi/tUxte  Tiglal-PiliMm  111,  vol.  i.  pp.  12-15, 50-83, 66-69. 
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inflicted   oa  the  allieg,  considerable  though  it  was,  bad  cost  him  dear:   the 

forces  left  to  him  were  not  aafficient  to  enable  him  to  finish  the  campaign, 
and  extort  oaths  of  allegiance  from  the  Syrian 
princes  before  they  had  lecovered  from  the 
first  shock  of  defeat.  He  returned  to  Nineveh, 
and  spent  the  whole  winter  in  reor^nising  his 
troops ;  while  his  enemies,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  preparations  to  repel  the  attack  ener- 
getically. Shardaris  could  not  yet  venture 
ontside  his  moantain  strongholds,  but  the 
hope  of  being  reinforced  by  him,  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  together  another  army,  encouraged 
the  Syrian  kings  to  remain  faithful  to  him 
in  spite  of  his  reverses.'    Matilu  of  Agasi, 

unable  to  carry  the  day  against  the  Assyrians  in  the  open  field,  distributed 

his    men    among    his   towns,    and    resisted   all   attacks    with    extraordinary 

persistence,  confident  that 

Sharduris  would  at  length  ■  '^ 

come  to  help  him,  and  with  ,:■-■>«-    .  |{  'i^v  Ji 

this  hope  he  held  out  for 

three  years  in  his  town  of 

Arpad.        This    protracted  !^^ 

resistance  need  no  longer    ^^■•^-'■ 

astonish   us,   now  that   we    '*;; 

know,    from    observations      "^j^^' 

made  on  the  spot,  the  mar-  >  'j 

velloOB  skill   displayed   in 

the    fortification   of    these 

Asiatic  towns.    The  ruins  of 

Arpad  have  yet  to  be  explored,  but  those  of  Samalla  have  been  excavated,  and 

show  us  the  methods  adopted  for  the  defence  of  a  royal  residence  about  the 

middle  of  the  century  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.*    The  practice  of 

building  citadels  on  a  square  or  rectangular  plan,  which  prevailed  so  largely 

'  Tbe  pait  plajed  bj  Bbardurii  in  the  evenU  uf  the  years  wbicb  foUawed,  passing  mention  of  which 
«ai  made  by  Winckler  {Qeich.  Bab.  UTtd  An.,  pp.  224,  22S),  bave  been  fully  Uealt  with  by  Belck  and 
li^bm&-aa{Chalditche  Fonahwigen,  in  VerhanH-der  B«rltner  anfAropoI.OMel£«cAa/(,1895,  pp.  325-336.) 

'  A  reprodaotion  by  F&uoher-Gudin  of  the  first  plan  published  by  L  uses  AN.  Aaigrdbuagen  inSend- 
uMtU.  vol.  i.  p.  10.    A  second  and  more  complete  plan  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  pi.  £iix.  of  the  aame  work. 

'  Beproduction  by  Faucber-Qadin  of  the  sketch  published  by  Luscuan,  Amgrabangen  in  B«nd- 
whiVlt,  voL  iL  p.  1 12.    This  interesting;  legloratiou  ia  the  work  of  Robert  Eoldewey,  tbe  aichiteot. 

*  Tbe  Tel  of  Zinjirii  was  excavated  by  a  German  expedition  in  IS92-1897,  and  the  resnlts  were 
pobUshed,  nnder  the  anperintendence  of  Dr.  von  Lnschon,  iu  a  fine  work  entitled  Aiagrabangen  in 
dmdtcliirli,  two  volumes  of  irhich  appeared  in  1696  and  1S9T. 
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under  the  Egyptian  rule,  bad  gradually  gone  out  of  fashion '  as  the  knowledge 
of  eDgiueering  advanced,  and  the  use  of  mines  and  military  engines  had  been 
more  fully  developed  among  the  nations  of  Western  Asia.  It  was  found  that  the 
heavily  fortified  angles  of  the  enclosing  wall  merely  presented  so  many  weak 
points,  easy  to  attack  but  difficult  to  defend,  no  matter  bow  carefully  they 
might  be  protected  by  an  accnmnlation  of  obstacles.  In  the  case  of  fortresses 
built  on  a  plain,  where  the  plan  was  not  modified  by  the  nature  of  the 
site,  the  enclosing  wall  was  generally  round  or  oval  in  shape,  and  free 
from  useless  angles  which  might  detract  from  its  strength.  The  walls  were 
surmounted  by  battlements,  and  flanked  at  short  intervals  by  round  or  square 
towers,  the  tops  of  which  rose  but  little,  if  indeed  at  all,  above  the  level 
of  the  curtain.  In  front  of  this  main  wall  was  a  second  lower  one,  also 
furnished  with  towers  and  battlements,  which  followed  the  outline  of  the 
first  all  the  way  round  at  an  interval  of  some  yards,  thus  acting  as  a  sort  of 
continuous  screen  to  it.  The  gates  were  little  less  than  miniature  citadels 
built  into  each  line  of  ramparts;  the  gate  of  tbe  outer  wall  was  often 
snrronuded  by  lower  outworks,  two  square  bastions  and  walls  enclosing  an 
outer  quadrangle  which  had  to  be  crossed  before  the  real  gate  was  reached. 
When  a  breach  had  been  made  in  this  double  enclosure,  though  the  town  itself 
might  be  taken,  the  labours  of  the  attacking  force  were  not  yet  over.  In  the  very 
centre  of  the  place,  on  a  sort  of  artificial  mound  or  knoll,  stood  tbe  royal  castle, 
and  resistance  on  the  part  of  its  garrison  would  make  it  necessary  for  the 
enemy  to  undertake  a  second  siege  no  less  deadly  and  protracted  than  the  first. 
Tbe  keep  of  Zinjirli  had  only  a  single  gate  approached  by  a  narrow  causeway. 
Within,  it  was  divided  by  walls  into  five  compartments,  each  of  which  was 
independent  of  the  rest,  and  had  to  be  attacked  separately.  Matilu  knew  he 
could  hope  for  no  mercy  at  the  bauds  of  the  Assyrians ;  he  therefore 
struggled  on  to  tbe  last,  and  when  at  length  obliged  to  surrender,  in  the  year 
740  B.O.,  he  paid  for  his  obstinacy  by  the  loss  of  his  throne,  and  perhaps  also 
of  his  life.^  The  inaction  of  Sharduris  clearly  showed  that  he  was  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  protect  his  allies,  and  that  tbe  backbone  of  bis  kingdom  was 
broken ;  tbe  kings  who  had  put  faith  in  his  help  now  gave  him  up,  and 
ambassadors  flocked  in  from  all  parts,  even  from  those  which  were  not  as  yet 
directly  tbteatened.  Kushtashpi  of  Kummukh,  Tarkbulara  of  Gurgum,  Fisirie 
of  Carchemish,  Uriaik  of  Eul,  came  to  Arpad  in  person  to  throw  themselves  at 
tbe  conqueror's  feet,  bringing  with  them  offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  of  lead 
and  iron,  of  ivory,  carved  and  in  the  tusk,  of  purple,  and  of  dyed  or  embroidered 

■  Cf.  what  hsa  bceu  said  on  this  BUbJect  on  pp.  127-130  of  the  Blruggte  of  the  Natiom. 

'  Our  knowledge  of  these  eventB  ia  imperfect,  our  only  iafomiatioil  being  derived  from  the  very 
■canty  details  given  in  tbe  Eponj/m  Canon  (Scoradbb,  KetUniehriftUdie  Bibliolliek,  vol.  i.  pp.  212, 213) : 
up  to  the  preiieiit  ve  can  do  no  more  than  traoe  tbo  general  course  of  events. 
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stuffs,  and  were  coDfirmed  in  the  possession  of  their  respective  territories; 
Hiram  II.  of  Tyre,  moieoTOr,  and  Bezin  of  DamascnB  sent  their  greetings  to 
him.'  The  Fatinfi,  who  in  days  gone  hy  had  threatened  the  fortunes  of  Assnr- 
nazir-pal,  once  again  endeavoured  to  pose  as  the  rivals  of  Assyria,  and  TutammCt, 
sovereign  of  Unki,  the  most  daring  of  the  minor  states  into  which  the  Fatin& 
had  heen  split  up,  declined  to  take  part  in  the  demonstrations  made  by  hia 


BIRSB-ITK   VIEW    OF   THE    BOYAI,    CABTI.E   Or    ZIMJIBLI   « 

neighbours.  Tiglath-pileser  marched  on  Einalua,  sacked  it,  built  a  fortress 
there,  and  left  a  governor  and  garrison  behind  him :  Agusi  and  Unki  hence- 
forth sank  to  the  level  of  mere  provinces,  administered  by  royal  officers  in  the 
king's  name,  and  permanently  occupied  hy  Assyrian  troops.^ 

Northern  Syria  was  thus  again  incorporated  with  the  empire,  but  Urartu, 
although  deprived  of  the  resources  with  which  Syria  had  supplied  it,  continued 
to  give  cause  for  apprehension ;  in  739  B.C.,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
districts  of  Natri,  to  which  it  still  clung,  was  wrested  from  it,  and  a  fortress  was 
built  at  Ulluba,  with  a  view  to  providing  a  stable  base  of  operations  at  this 

'  Anwdt  0/  Tiglaih^Uttr  III.,  II.  83-91  (of.  Kost,  Die  KaiUehrifUtxU  Tiglat-FUeteri  III,  vol.  i. 
pp.  14-17X  where  the  atatoment  at  the  cIobo  indicatcB  that  TJglath-pileBer  received  the  tributary 
kiTigB  of  Sjiia  "  in  Arpad,"  after  he  liod  captured  that  city. 

•  Drawn  bj  Fauoher-GudiD,  from  the  plan  published  in  Lcscbah,  Autgrahungen  in  Sendieliirii, 
Tol.  ii.  pi.  m.  The  restoratioD,  at  iu  the  case  of  the  precediug  woodcut,  is  tbe  noik  of  Bobert 
Koldeway,  the  architect. 

'  A*iuil»o/ Tiglath-pihier  III.,  II.  92-101 ;  of.  Host,  Ktiiichr.  Tiglat-FileieTt  III.,  vol.  i.  pp.  1*-17. 
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point  on  the  northern  frontior.'  A  rebellion,  ioBtigated,  it  may  be,  by  hie  own 
agents,  recalled  Tiglath-pileser  to  the  Amanaa  in  the  year  738,  The  petty 
kings  who  shared  with  Assyria  the  possession  of  the  mountains  and  plains  of 
the  Afrin  could  not  succeed  in  living  at  peace  with  one  another,  and  every 
now  and  then  their  dispnteg  broke  ont  into  open  warfare.  Samalla  was  at  that 
time  Bobject  to  a  family  of  which  the  first  members  known  to  history,  Qaral 
and  Panammn,  shared  Yandi  equally  between  them.  Barzur,  son  of  Panamma  I., 
had  reigned  there  since  about  765  b.o.,  and  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  he 
must  have  passed  through  the  same  vicissitudes  as  his  neighboars :  faithful  to 
Urartu  as  long  as  Shardnris  kept  the  apper  hand,  and  to  Assyria  as  soon  as 
Tiglath-pileser  had  humiliated  Urartn,  he  bad  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  by 
some  rival.  His  son,  Fanammu  II.,  came  to  the  throne  merely  aa  a  nominee 
of  his  suzerain,  and  seems  to  have  always  rendered  him  faithful  service ; ' 
unfortunately,  Yandi  was  no  longer  subject  to  the  boose  of  Panammu,  but 
obeyed  the  rule  of  a  certain  Azriyahu,  who  chafed  at  the  presence  of  an  alien 
power."  Azriyahu  took  advantage  of  the  events  which  kept  Tiglath-pileser  fully 
occupied  in  the  east,  to  form  a  coalition  in  favour  of  himself  among  the 
states  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  including  some  seventeen  province?, 
dependencies  of  Hamath,  and  certain  turbulent  cities  of  Northern  Fhcsnioia, 
such  as  Byhlos,  Arka,  Zimyra,  Usnd,  Siannu,  Coele-Syria,  and  even  Hadrach 
itself.*     It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Damaaous  and  the  Hebrews  took  part  in 

■  &p<m,ym  Canon,  in  Soekaseb,  KtO.  Bib.,  *oL  i.  pp.  212,  213,  kud  Great  Inter,  of  KJionabad,  No.  I. 
II.  26-29:  tit  Boar,  Die  KeH.  Tiglat-PiUtan  111.,  toL  i.  pp.  46,  17.  This  cunpaigQ  is  legarded  u 
having  {i»med  an  episode  in  the  won  against  Draitu  bjHommel(0<KA.£ab.  «.  ^.,  pp.  637-6S9X  bj 
WinoUei  (OucA.  Bab.  u.  Am.,  p.  22S),  and  by  Bott  {Die  Keii.  Tiglat-Pilaidn  IIL,  toI.  i.  pp.  xiii.,  xzUL). 

*  Our  knowledge  of  these  event*  oomeB  &om  the  iiiKiriptioas  on  the  atatueE  at  Zinjirli,  pabliahed 
and  translated  by  Saohau  (Di«  Atagrabungen  t»  SatdKAirli,  toI.  i.  pli.  tIL,  viii.,  and  pp.  55-84), 
■ubeeqneiitl]'  by  HaUry  (Let  D«ux  IiuoripUon*  HeuUintt  de  ZiitdjirU,  in  the  Btvm  Stnitiqve,  vol.  i. 
pp.  196-167, 218-258,  319-336,  and  toL  ii.  pp.  25-^).  Apart  ^m  difTerenoea  in  translation,  the 
hiatorleal  fnteipretationB  ot  the  texts  fnrmshed  by  these  two  wiiten  differ  a  good  deaL  I  haTe  for 
the  most  part  followed  that  giTen  by  Saohao. 

'  Aztiyaha  of  Yaudi  wasidentifled  with  Azariah  of  Judah  by  a.  Smith  (I%«  jlnnolt  o/ TigI(UA-i>iI«*aT- 
II.,  in  (he  ZeiUehri/t,  1S69,  pp.  12, 13, 16),  and  this  identification,  itteanonsl;  supported  by  Sohrader 
{Di«SMlinti!hri/lenund  dot  AlteTBitamant,  let  edil.,VP-  111-129,  and  2Dd  edit,  pp.  217-228),  was  far 
a  long  time  accepted  witbont  question  by  moat  Assyriologists  (Tisuc,  Babghniieh-attyTieha  GetehiehU, 
pp.  530,  531 ;  Houkel,  Qeteh.  Bab.  und  Au.,  pp.  662,  663:  Wihoklkb,  Geteh.  Bab.  und  An.,  pp.  225, 226; 
BOKT,  Die  KeiltehHfltexU  Tiglal-PileKTt  III.,  toI.  i.  pp.  xxii.-xxiT.)'  Oppert  rejected  it  trom  the 
flrat,  and  suggested  that  this  Azriyahu  was  the  sou  of  Tabeel  opposed  by  Pekah  and  Bezin  to  Abaz, 
King  of  Judab  (In  Ohroiuilogie  Biblique  fix^  par  let  tfbUfWM  det  Intoriptiont  eaii4^formee,  1B69,  pp. 
30-35,  and  Salomon  et  set  tueeetieurt,  1877,  pp.  GI)-70);  Wellhaosen,  withoat  adopting  Oppert's 
Tiew,  refused  to  be  conviuoed  by  the  aignments  of  Sohradei  (JahrbSiAer  fUr  die  Detiitohe  Theologian 
Tol.  XI.  pp.  632-699),  of.  Sohrader'*  Teply  (ia  the  Jakrbeeher  far  prot^tUmtitOie  Theciogie,  1876,  pp. 
373-381),  and  Gutsohmidt  made  a  Tiolent  attack  on  them  (Naue  BmlrSge  ntr  GeUhiiiile  i»»  AUan 
Orientt,  pp.  55-65),  whioh  oalled  forth  a  still  more  Tiolent  teply  &om  Bohradet  (Keilituchri/ltn  und 
GetokidUt/orKhung,  pp.  395-121).  Winokler  has  shown  that  the  Yaudi  of  Tiglath-pileser  IlL'a 
inscriptions  ought  to  be  identified  with  the  Yadi  or  Yaudi  of  the  Zinjirli  inuniptions  (of.  p.  34,  supra), 
and  eouseqnently  tliat  Azriyahu  was  not  king  of  Jodah,  but  a  king  ot  Nerthem  Syria  (AUarienlaliteh* 
Fonekwigen,  vol,  1  pp.  1-23).  Eia  view  has  been  accepted  by  Soheil  (Nolet  d^l!pigr.  et  d^Arch.  Attsri- 
nin«a,  in  tbeBecueil  de  Travaux,  Tul.  xvi.  p.  33),  and  appears  to  me  to  harmonise  so  well  with  what 
remainsofthe  texts,  and  withour  knowledge  of  the  events,  that  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it 

*  The  constitution  of  the  league  is  furnished  almost  in  its  entirety  by  the  list  ot  towns  and 
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this  morement.  Jeroboam  had  died  id  740,  after  a  proflperouB  reign  of  forty- 
one  years,  and  od  his  death  Israel  seeme  to  have  faUen  under  a  clood :  six 
months  later,  his  bod  Zeohsriah  was  assassinated  at  Ibleam '  by  Shallnm,  son  of 
Jabeah,  and  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  boose  of 
Jeroboam  should  fall  beneath  the  sword  of  Jahveh,'  was  fnlSlled.  Shollum 
himself  reigned  only  one  month  :  two  other  competitors  had  presented  themselves 
immediately  after  his  crime ; "  the  ablest  of  these,  Menahem,  son  of  Gadi,  bad 
oome  from  Tirzah  to  Samaria,  and,  after  snppressing  bis  rivals,  laid  hands  on 
the  crovD.*  He  mast  have  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  little  by  little, 
the  snccess  of  his  usurpation  being  entirely  dne  to  the  ruthless  energy  invariably 
and  everywhere  displayed  by  him ;  as,  for  instance,  when  Tappoakh  (Tiphsah) 
reftised  to  open  its  gates  at  bis  summons,  he  broke  into  the  town  and  slaughtered 
its  inhabitants.'  All  the  defects  of  organisation,  all  the  sources  of  weakness, 
which  for  the  lastbalf-oeutory  had  been  obscured  by  the  glories  of  Jeroboam  II., 
DOW  came  to  the  surface,  and  defied  all  human  efforts  to  avert  their  consequences. 
"Then,"  as  Hosea  complains,  "is  the  iniquity  of  Epbraim  discovered,  and  the 
wickedness  of  Samaria ;  for  they  commit  falsehood :  and  the  thief  entereth  in, 
and  the  troop  of  robbers  spoileth  without  And  they  consider  not  in  their 
hearts  that  I  (Jahveh)  remember  all  their  wickedness :  now  have  their  own 
doings  beset  them  aboat ;  tbey  are  before  My  face.  They  make  the  king  glad 
with  their  wickedness  and  the  princes  with  their  lies.  Tbey  are  all  adalterers ; 
tbey  are  as  an  oven  heated  by  the  baker.  .  .  .  They  .  .  .  devour  their  judges ; 
all  their  kings  are  fallen ;  there  is  none  among  them  that  calleth  unto  Me,"  ' 
In  Judab,  Azariah  (Uzziab)  had  at  first  shown  some  signs  of  ability ;  be  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  Idumiea  [£dom],  and  had  fortified  Elath,^  bnt  be 
suddenly  found  himself  etriokeu  with  leprosy,  and  was  obliged  to  band  over  the 
reins  of  government  to  Jotham.^  His  long  life  had  been  passed  uneventfully,  and 

oonntrieB  »Qbdued  after  the  defeat  of  Azriyaliu  (^innoli  of  Tiglalh-piUter  III^  IL  121-132;  of.  Boai, 
Die  Keilt^rifUexU  Tiglat-FiUtn  111..  loL  i.  pp.  20-23). 

>  The  name  Ibleam,  corrapted  in  the.  reoelTed  text  (2  King*  xv.  10),  haa  been  re«tored  by  Stade 
IGetehliAie  det  Yolkti  Iirad,  vol.  L  p.  575,  note  2).  *  Aato$  tU.  9 ;  cf.  pp.  136,  137,  lupro. 

>  Tbe  Duneleas  prophet,  whose  prediction  is  banded  down  to  us  in  Zeeh.  ii.-ii.,  apeoks  of 
three  ihepbeidi  cut  off  by  Jahveh  in  one  month  (iL  tj);  two  of  thaae  were  Zoohariah  and  Shallnm: 
tha  third  ie  not  mentiooed  in  the  Book  of  Kinga.  Bnald  tried  to  identify  him  with  the  myateiioDs 
Koboldm  meutiooed  in  2  Kingt  xt.  10  ^OttehtehU  iJM  VMet  Uratl,  3id  edit.,  voL  UL  p.  ZH);  but 
Btade  haa  shown  that  this  in  not  tbe  name  of  a  man,  but  of  the  place  where  Zeobariab  waa  killed, 
Tiz.  Ibleam.  On  the  other  hand,  Niebubi  proposea  to  identify  this  anonymoua  king  with  tbe  Lemnel 
leferred  to  in  Frov.  xxii.  1,  4  (Die  ChroTiotogU  der  Gfehiohtt  Iiratli,  ^ggpletu,  Bi^ylonitni,  uod 
JMyrieat.  pp.  25-2S).  '  2  Kings  xiv.  23-29 ;  xv.  S-15. 

*  a  Kingi  XT.  16.  The  Haaaoretio  text  gives  the  name  of  the  town  aa  Tipsah,  bnt  tbe  LXK.  btu 
TaphM,  which  led  Theniua  to  BUggeatTappuokh  SB  an  emendation  oCTipaah:  StadB^Geidi-da  Volket 
Jirracl,ToLi.  p.  516)  ptafen  the  emendation  Tiizab.  Tappuakb  wbb  a  town  situated  on  tbe  borders  of 
Ephialoi  and  Manasaeh  (JaaA.  ivL  8 :  xvii.  7,  3).  '  Bom.  vii.  1-4, 7. 

'  2  King*  xiv.  22 ;  in  2  Chroa.  xxvi.  6-15  be  ia  credited  with  the  leorganisatian  of  the  army  and 
of  the  Jadnan  fortresaea,  io  addition  to  campaigoa  against  tbe  Philietines  and  Arabs, 

■  2  Kingt  xv.  5 ;  cf.  2  Cbroa.  xxvi.  19-21,     Azariah  is  oleo  abbreviated  into  Uzziah. 
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without  any  distarbance,  under  the  protection  of  Jeroboam ;  bttt  the  very  same 
defects  which  had  led  to  the  rnin  of  Israel  were  at  work  also  in  Judah,  and 
Menahem,  in  spite  of  bis  enfeebled  condition,  had  nothing  to  fear  in  this 
direction.  The  danger  which  menaced  him  came  rather  from  the  east  and  the 
north,  where  Damascus,  aroused  from  its  state  of  lethargy  by  Bezfin  [Rezin]  II., 
had  again  b^nn  to  striTe  after  the  hegemony  of  Syria.'  All  these  princes,  wheo 
thev  found  that  the  ambition  of  Tielath- 


to  postpone  to  a  more  conrenieut  season  the  settlement  of  their  own  domestic 
quarrels.  But  Tiglath-pileser  did  not  give  them  time  for  this;  he  routed 
Azriyahu,  and  laid  waste  Kullani,'  the  chief  centre  of  revolt,  ravaged 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  carried  ofiF  the  inhabitants  of  several  towns, 
replacing  Ihem  with  prisoners  taken  the  year  _  before  during  bis  campaign  in 
Nairi.  After  this  feat  the  whole  of  Syria  surrendered.  Rezin  and  Menahem 
were  among  the  first  to  tender  their  homage,*  and  the  latter  paid  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver  for  the  firman  which  definitely  confirmed  his  tenure  of  the 
throne ;  the  princes  of  Tyre,  Byblos,  Hamath,  Carchemish,  Milid,  Tabal,  and 

■  The  Dumeof  Ui[b  king,  writtca  Bezin  in  the  Bible  (2  Kingt  iv.  37 ;  iTi.  5, 6,  9),  ia  given  u  Batimu 
in  the  ABByriau  texts  (^AnnaU  of  Tiglaih-pOeter  III.,  11.  83, 150, 203,  236) ;  he  was  therufore  Bezuo  U.  (u 
lo  Bez&nl.,  al.  BtnggU  of  Hie  Natioat,  p.  7TS).  Apai-sftge  in  the  Annali,  1.  205,  soems  to  indioate  that 
Bezin'B  ratliej^wasprinceot  a  oity  dependent  on  DaniascuB,  not  king  of  Dnnuucui  itself;  nnrottunatelj 
the  text  is  too  mnoh  mntilated  to  warrant  iu  in  foiming  an;  definite  conoliuion  on  this  point. 

■  DiBwa  by  Faucher-Qudin,  from  a  Bketcb  publiabod  b;  Layabd,  Nineveh  aiid  BabsUn,  p.  527. 

'  Kultani  is  the  Calno  or  Calneh  meotioned  by  Isaiah  (i.  9)  sod  Amos  (ri.  2),  vhioh  lay  some- 
where between  Arped  and  Hamath ;  the  precise  apot  is  not  jet  known  (Tiele,  Babj/toniieh-aitj/rUche 
OttchiehU,  p.  230 ;  Hokhkl,  Gatch.  Bail,  and  At.,  p.  660 ;  Wincei^b,  Geich.  Bab.  und  Ai.,  p.  22.^^). 

*  The  name  of  Henahem  waa  pointed  onl  by  Hincka  in  the  Alhentam,  1852,  Tol.  i.,  Jan.  8. 
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several  otliers  followed  their  example — even  a  certain  Zabibi,  qneea  of  an  Arab 
tribe,  feeling  compelled  to  send  her  gifts  to  the  oonqneror.' 

A  sadden  rising  among  the  Aromiean  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Elam 
obliged  Tiglath-pileser  to  depart  before  he  had  time  to  take  full  advantage  of 
his  opportonity.  The  governors  of  Lallnmi  and  Nalri  promptly  suppressed 
the  outbreak,  and,  collecting  the  most  prominent  of  the  rebels  together,  sent 
them  to  the  king  in  order  that  he  might  distribute  them  throughout  the  cities 
of  Syria :  a  colony  of  600  prisoners  from  the  tonn  of  Amlati  was  established  in 

1 


THI   PBZBdlT   t 


the  territo^  of  Damaunn,  5400  from  Dar  were  sent  to  the  fortresses  of  TJnki, 
Kanalia,  Ehnzarra,  Tal,  Tarmanazi,  Kulmadara,  Khatatirra,  and  Sagilln,  while 
another  10,000  or  so  were  scattered  along  the  Ph<snician  seaboard  and  among 
the  adjacent  mountains.^  The  revolt  had  meanwhile  spread  to  the  nations 
of  Media,  where  it  was,  perhaps,  fomented  by  the  agents  of  Urartu;  and 
for  the  second  time  within  seven  years  (737  B.O.)  Tiglath-pileser  trampled 
underfoot  the  conntries  over  which  he  had  ridden  iu  triumph  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career — the  B!t-Kapei,  the  Blt-Sangibuti,  the  Bit-Tazzakki,  the 
Blt-Zualzasb,  the  Bit-Matti,  and  Umliash.  The  people  of  Upash,  among  the 
Bit-Eapsi,  entrenched  themselv^  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Abirus ;  but  be 
carried  their  entrenchments  by  storm.  TJshuru  of  Taddirnta  and  fiurdadda 
of  Niratakta  were  seized  with  alarm,  and  bid  themselves  in  their  mouutaia 
got^es ;  but  he  climbed  up  in  pursuit  of  them,  drove  them  out  of  their  hiding- 
places,  seized  their  possessions,  and  made  them  prisoners.  Similar  treatment 
was  meted  out  to  all  those  who  proved  refractory ;  some  he  despoiled,  others 
he   led   captive,   and   "bursting  upon   the  remainder  like  the   downpour   of 

'  A«naU  qf  Tiglath-ptUKr  IIL,  V.  103-133,  150-157 ;  of.  Eost,  Die  KeHMkHfOexU  Tt^tat-PiUien 
HI,  vol.  i.  pp.  lS-23,  £6,  27.  In  the  Sjmnym  Oanon  this  is  described  OB  the  campaign  againat 
Enllaiii  (Sobbadib,  KtUinidiTifaiche  Bibtiothek,  Tol.  i.  pp.  212,  213). 

'  Drawn  bj  Boudier,  from  a  photograph  by  H.  Bindat,  fuiniahed  b;  Father  ScheiL 

*  Aimait,  U.  134-150;  of.  Bobt,  DU  KeilKhrifUtxle  TigUU-POeien  III.,  vol.  L  pp.  22-27. 
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Bamm&n,"  permitted  none  of  them  to  escape.  He  raised  trophies  all  along  his 
line  of  match  :  in  Ban,  a  dependency  of  Blt-Iehtar,  he  set  up  a  pointed  javelin 
dedicated  to  Nioip,  on  which  he  had  engraved  a  panegyric  of  the  Tirtoee 
of  his  master  Asanr;  near  Shilkhazi,  a  town  founded,  in  hygone  days,  hy 
the  Babylonians,  he  ereoted  a  statae  of  himself,  and  a  pillar  ooosecrated  to 
Marduk  in  Til-ashsbur.'  In  the  following  year  he  again  attacked  Urartu 
and  occupied  the  mountain  provinoe  of  Nftl,  which  formed  one  of  its  out- 
lying defences  (736).'  The  year  after  he  Altered  on  the  final  straggle 
with  Shardnris,  and  led  the  flower  of  his  forces  right  ander  the  walla 
of  Dhuspas,"  the  enemy's  capital.  Dbuspas  really  consisted  of  two  towns 
joined  together.  One  of  these,  extending  over  the  plain  by  the  hanks  of  the 
Alois  and  in  the  direction  of  the  lake,  was  surrounded  by  fertile  gardens 
and  villas,  in  which  the  inhabitants  spent  the  summer  at  their  ease.  It  was 
protected  by  an  isolated  mass  of  white  and  red  nammnlitic  chalk,  the 
steep  sides  of  which  are  seamed  with  fissures  and  tunnelled  with  holes  and 
caverns  from  top  to  bottom.  The  plateau  in  which  it  terminates,  and  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  300  feet  at  its  loftiest  point,  is  divided  into  three 
main  terraces,  each  completely  isolated  from  the  other  two,  and  forming, 
should  occasion  arise,  an  independent  fortress.  Ishpoinis,  Menaas,  Argistis, 
and  Sharduris  II.  had  laboured  from  generation  to  generation  to  make  this 
stronghold  impregnable,  and  they  had  succeeded  in  the  attempt.*  The  only 
access  to  it  was  from  the  western  side,  by  a  narrow  bridle-path,  which  almost 
overhung  the  precipice  as  it  gradually  mounted  to  the  summit.  This  path  had 
been  partially  levelled,  and  flanked  with  walls  and  towers  which  commanded 
the  approach  throughout  its  whole  length;  on  the  platforms  at  the  summit 
a  citadel  had  been  constructed,  together  with  a  palace,  temples,  and  storehouses, 
in  which  was  accumulated  a  sufficient  supply  of  arms  and  provisions  to  enable 
the  garrison  to  tire  oat  the  patience  of  any  ordinary  foe;  treason  or  an 
onuBually  prolonged  siege  could  alone  get  the  better  of  such  a  position. 
Tiglath'pileser  invested  the  citadel  and  ravaged  its  outskirts  without  pity, 
hoping,  Qo  doubt,  that  he  would  thus  provoke  the  enemy  into  capitulating. 
Day  after  day,  Sharduris,  perched  in  his  lofty  eyrie,  saw  his  leafy  gardens 
laid  bare  under  the  hatchet,  and  hts  villages  and  the  palaces  of  his  nobles  light 

■  AnmO*  of  Tiglath-piUur  III.,  11.  157-176 ;  cf.  Bo3t,  Dit  Kmii^riflUxte  Tiglat-POtitn  lU., 
ToL  1.  pp.  2&-31. 

•  Eponym  Canon,  in  Bcuradir,  KeiliiuchTifaiehii  BiUiothtk,  vol.  L  pp.  212,  213.  Vaij  pTob*blf 
the  Atkgnieiit  of  the  Annalt  of  Ti^fiath-piUter  III.,  II.  176-190,  rafeM  to  thii  oampnlga :  of.  Tible, 
Aib.-aH.  Qaieh.,  pp.  231,  232 ;  Eo»r,  Die  KeilichT.  Tiglal-PiUieri  III,  Tol.  i.  pp.  izvi.,  ziviL 

>  The  name  is  written  Tnrospax  in  the  inBoriptions  of  TigUth-pUcwr  III.  (BoBT,  Die  KHltdiH/t' 
lextt  Tiglat-POfm  in.,f,o\.  i.  pp.  46,  47,  52,  5S}.  Then  o&n  be  little  or  uo  doubt,  however,  that  this 
iameiel;  a  Tariabt  of  (lie  name  usually  written  BaTDBpas,TuapaiiB,DbaBpaDa,  the  Tboapia  of  classical 
timea ;  properly  spealiiDB,  it  waa  the  oapittd  of  BiainaB ;  for  this  country,  cf.  p.  S5,  note  I,  *upra. 

*  Cf.  what  bai  been  said  in  regard  to  these  buildings,  p.  106,  lupra. 
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up  the  country  rotmd  as  fat  as  the  eye  could  readi :  he  did  not  fliaoh,  howeTer, 
.and  when  all  had  been  laid  waste,  the  Assyrians  set  up  a  statue  of  their  king 
before  the  principal  gate  of  the  fortress,  broke  up  their  camp,  and  leisurely 
retired.  They  put  the  country  to  fire  and  eword,  destroyed  its  cities,  led 
away  every  man  and  beast  they  coold  find  into  oaptirity,  and  then  returned 
to  NineTeh  laden  with  plander.^  Drartn  was  still  undaunted,  and  Sharduris 
remained  king  as  before ;  but  he  was  utterly  spent,  and  bia  power  had  sustained 


a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered.  He  had  played  against  Assnr  with  the 
empire  of  the  whole  Asiatic  world  as  the  stake,  and  the  dice  had  gone 
against  him  :  compelled  to  renounce  his  great  ambitions  from  henceforth,  he 
sought  merely  to  preserve  his  independence.  Since  then,  Armenia  has  more 
than  once  challenged  fortune,  but  always  with  the  same  result ;  it  fared  no  better 
under  Tigranes  in  the  Roman  epoch,  than  under  Sharduris  in  the  time  of  the 
Assyrians ;  it  has  been  within  an  ace  of  attaining  the  goal  of  its  ambitions,  then 
at  the  last  moment  its  strength  has  failed,  and  it  has  beeu  forced  te  retire 
worsted  from  the  struggle.  Its  position  prevented  it  from  ezercieing  very 
wide  infiuenoe;  hidden  away  in  a  corner  of  Asia  at  the  meeting-point  of 
three  or  four  great  mountain  rauges,  near  the  source  of  four  rivers,  all  Sowing 
in  different  directions,  it  has  lacked  that  physical  homogeneity  without  which  no 

■  Efonym  Canon,  in  Sobbadeb,  KtilinKliHjaiiAe  BOAiolhelt,  vol.  i.  pp.  212,  213.  The  only 
DKrnttiye  of  these  efoDtd  which  has  oome  down  to  ub,  that  ot  Blab  No.  1,  IL  23-25,  and  of  Slab  No.  2, 
11.  35-40,  intro^ncea  the  aisga  of  TniuBpa^  after  tha  defeat  of  Sharduria  in  Kummukh,  thos  makiog 
it  appear  a£  though  tha  incidents  of  735  followed  in  oloee  mooasalon  after  those  of  713.  The  true 
order  was  re-establlahed  hy  Schradei,  whose  claraiBoation  hoi  been  with  good  reaaon  adopted  by  all 
recent  histomna  (Txele,  Bdb.-au.  Qaeh.,  pp.  231, 232 :  Hohmbl,  Geach.  Bab.  und  Au.,  pp.  G57-659 ; 
WraoKLKB,  Otidi.  Bab.  and  Am.,  227, 228 ;  Bosr,  Die  KviUehri/ttexle  Tiglal-Pitaeri  IJJ.,  toI.  i.  pp.  27,28). 

'  Drawn  bj  Boudler,  from  a  photograph  bj  M,  Binder,  fnrniahBd  bj  Father  Scheil. 
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people,  liowever  gifted,  can  hope  to  attua  supremacy ;  natare  has  doomed  it  to 
remain,  like  Syria,'  split  up  into  compartmente  of  unequal  size  and  strength, 
which  give  shelter  to  half  a  score  of  iadependeot  priocipallties,  each  one  of 
them  perpetually  jealous  of  the  rest.  From  time  to  time  it  is  invested  with  a 
semblance  of  unity,  but  for  the  most  part  it  drags  on  an  nneventfnl  exist- 
ence, dismembered  into  as  many  fragments  as  there  happen  to  be  powerful 
states  around  it,  its  only  chance  of  complete  reunion  lying  in  the  possibility 
of  one  or  other  of  these  attaining  sufGcient  predominance  to  seize  the  share  of 
the  others  and  absorb  it 

The  subjection  of  Urartu  freed  Assyria  &om  the  only  rival  which  could  at  this 
moment  have  disputed  its  supremacy  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  The  other  nations  on  its  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  as  yet  possessed 
no  stability ;  they  might,  in  the  course  of  a  passing  outburst,  cut  an  army 
to  pieces  or  annex  part  of  a  province,  but  they  lacked  strength  to  follow 
up  their  advantage,  and  even  their  most  successful  raids  were  sure,  in  the  long 
run,  to  lead  to  terrible  reprisals,  in  which  their  guns  were  two  or  three  times 
outweighed  by  their  losses  in  men  and  treasure.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years 
Nineveh  found  its  hands  free,  and  its  mlers  were  able  to  concentrate  all  their 
energy  on  two  main  points  of  the  frontier — to  the  south-west  on  Syria  and 
Egypt,  to  the  south-east  on  Chaldiea  and  Elam.  Chaldeea  gave  little  trouble, 
bat  the  condition  of  Syria  presented  elements  of  danger.  The  loyalty  of  its 
princes  was  more  apparent  than  real ;  they  had  bowed  their  necks  after  the 
fall  of  Unki,  but  afterwards,  as  the  years  rolled  on  withoat  any  seeming  increase 
in  the  power  of  Assyria,  they  again  took  ooun^e  and  began  once  more  to 
quarrel  among  themselves.  Meoahem  had  died,  soon  after  he  had  paid  his 
tribnte  (737  b.o.)  ;  his  son  Pekahiab  had  been  assassinated  leas  than  two  years 
later  (736),"  and  his  murderer,  Pekah,8on  of  Bemaliah,  was  none  too  firmly  seated 
on  the  throne.  Anarchy  was  triumphant  throughout  Israel ;  so  much  so  that 
Jadah  seized  tlie  opportunity  for  tlirowing  off  the  yoke  it  had  home  for  well- 
nigh  a  hundred  years."  Pekah,  conscious  of  his  inability  to  suppress  the  re- 
bellion, called  in  Bezin  to  help  him.*    The  latter  was  already  on  the  way  when 

>  At  to  the  natural  diTiuoag  of  S^rio,  cf.  Struggle  of  the  NaOoat,  pp.  3,  4, 14. 

■  2  Kingi  XT.  22-26.  The  cbroaology  of  tbs  erenta  which  took  place  between  the  deith  of 
Uenahem  tuid  the  fall  of  Samaria,  as  presented  b;  the  biblical  doonmeota  in  the  state  in  which  they 
baTS  been  trauemitled  to  lu,  is  i«dka11;  inaconcate :  following  the  example  of  most  leoent  hiatoiiaiu, 
I  have  idhered  exoluBively  to  the  data  fumlBbod  hj  the  Aasjiiaa  texts,  mwelj  indioatlog  in  the 
nobea  the  leasona  which  have  led  ne  to  adopt  oertain  dates  in  preference  to  others. 

*  Winckler,  ioone  place  (OeMA.Jtni*tf,  vol.  1.  p.  167),  qaestiona  whether  Jadah  was  ina  dependent 
poution  under  Jerobotun  II.,  aod  elsewhere  (Jd.,  p.  I79)admLtstbat  this  was  the  case  under  Meoahem; 
this  latter  Tiaw,  in  m;aplnian,alaneexplains  the  concatenation  of  erents  which  followed.  ItlssTident, 
&om  2  Eingi  xv.  87,  38,  that  Jotbam,  not  Ahat,  was  the  oriKinator  of  the  movement  against  IsraeL 

*  Winckler  declares  that  Fekah  was  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Bozin,  and  in  proof  of  this 
assartian  points  to  the  pawage  in  2  King*  it.  25,  where  the  author  relates  bow  the  nsDrper  hilled 
Pekahiab  with  the  help  ot  fifty  Oileadltes :  "  he  was  helped  by  Gilead,  which  was  itself  aoder  the 
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Jotham  vas  laid  with  his  iatlien  (736  B.c.)i  and  it  was  Abaz,  the  sod  of  Jotham, 
who  had  to  bear  the  brant  of  the  assault.  He  was  barely  twenty  years  old,  a 
volatile,  presumptuoas,  and  daring  youth,  who  was  not  much  dismayed  by 
his  position.'  Jotham  had  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  which  had 
been  left  in  a  lamentable  state  ever  since  the  damage  done  to  them  in  the  reign 
of  Amaziah  ;^  bis  successor  now  set  to  work  to  provide  the  city  with  the  supply 
of  water  indispensable  for  its  defence,^  aud,  after  repairing  the  ancient  aqueducts, 
conceived  the  idea  of  constmcttng  a  fresh  one  in  the  spar  of  Mount  Sion, 
which  extends  southwards.    As  time  pressed,  the  work  was  begun  simultaneously 


at  each  end;  the  workmen  had  made  a  wide  detour  underground,  probably 

in  order  to  avoid  the  caves  in  which  the  kings  of  Judab  had  been  laid  to  rest 

ever  since  the  time  of  David,*  and  they  were  beginning  to  despair  of  ever  uniting 

the  two  sections  of  the  tnnnel,  when  they  suddenly  heard  one  another  through 

rnlG  of  DuDMona."  Bot  Glleod  h*d  been  vod  back  from  ElumaMtu ;  it  belonged  to  Israel  in  the 
time  of  Jerobcwm  II.  and  othis  ■nocenora,  ■■  Hosaa  bimeeir  telU  lu  (vi.  8,  wbere  tbe  prophet  aeenu 

to  refer  to  the  aaaaasination  of  Pckahtab,  and  xii.  2).  Prabablj  tbe  lebelliou  of  Jadah  was  tbe  aole 
eanae  which  led  Fekah  to  seek  the  aid  of  Rezio. 

'  2  KinQi  IV.  38,XTi.  I,  2.  Ahaii*  oaltod  laukhazi,  r«.  Jeboabaz,  in  the  Abb jrian  texts  (.Vi'mroud 
Intcrip.,  Rev.,  1. 11),  and  tbia  would  aeem  to  have  been  the  original  form  of  tbe  name  (Schbadkb,  Die 
KtU.  tmd  da*  Alta  Ttttamvnt,  2nd  edit.,  pp.  263,  264 ;  Stadb,  Gmc/i.  dnValkti  hrael,  vol.  i.  p.  9S9,  note  2). 

'  Cf.  what  has  been  said  on  p.  123,  lujira.  The  restoration  of  the  wallaof  Jerosalem  bj  Jotham 
ii  only  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxviL  3. 

■  We  may  dednoe  tbii  from  the  words  of  laaiah  (viL  3),  where  he  repretentB  Absz  "  at  the  end  of 
tbe  oondait  of  tbe  npper  pool,  jn  tbe  bigbwa;  of  tbe  fuller's  field."  Abai  bad  gone  there  to  inspect 
the  works  intended  for  tbe  defence  of  the  aqneduoL 

*  A  direct  reproduotion  from  a  plaster  cast  now  in  Paris.  Tbe  inscription  discovered  b;  Schick, 
in  1880,  has  since  been  mutilated,  and  onl;  tbe  fragments  ttte  preserved  in  the  musenm  at  Constanti- 
nople. Borne  writers  tliink  it  wa»  composed  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah ;  cf.,  among  the  moat  reoent, 
Ct-tBuasT-QAsmtM,  La  Tombeavn  de  Danid  el  de»  roil  ds  Jada,  pp.  336,  397.  For  my  own  part,  I 
agree  with  Btade  {Oaiehiehla  det  FoIAm /(toeI,  vol.  i.  pp.  500-593)  in  assigning  it  to  tbe  period  of  Ahaz. 

*  This  is  the  highly  ingoaious  bypotbesis  put  forward  and  defended  with  much  learuing  by 
ClermoDt-Oanneau,  in  order  to  acoouat  for  tbe  large  onrve  described  by  the  tunnel  (Let  To»be(xax  di 
Datid  el  dei  roie  de  Jada  et  i'Agueduo  de  SUoi,  in  the  Compte*  rsndiM  de  l'Aead£iaie  dei  Inecriptiont, 
1897,  ToL  iiT.  pp.  383-*27). 
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the  wall  of  rock  which  divided  them.     A  few  biowa  with  the  pick-axe  opened  a 
between  them,  and  an  inscription  on  the  wall  adjoining  the 
on  the  east  aide,  the  earliest  Hebrew  inscription  we  possees, 
the  Ticissttudes  of  the  work  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
was  scarcely  com  pleted  whenitezin,whDhadjoiaed  forces  wi  th 
h  at  Samaria,  came  np  and  laid  regular  siege  to  Jerusalem.' 
The  allies  did  DOt  propose  to  content  themselves  with  exacting 
tribute  from  the  yoang  king ;  they  meant  to  dethrone  him, 
and  to  set  ap  in  his  room  a  son  of  Tabeel,  whom  they  hod 
brought  with  them ; '  tbey  were  nevertheless  obliged  to 
without  effecting  a  breach  in  his  defences  and  leave  the  final 
t  till  the  following  campaign.    Bezin,  however,  had  done  as 
injury  as  he  could  to  Jndah  ;  he  bad  laid  waste  both  moun- 
ad  plain,  bad  taken  Elath  by  etorm  and  restored  it  to  the 
tes,^  and  hod  given  a  free  hand  to  the  Philistines  (735).^ 
Iiole  position  seemed  bo  hopeless,  that  a  section  of  the  people 
to  propose  Borrendering  to  the  mercy  of  the  Syrians.^  Ahaz 
around  him  in  search  of  some  one  on  whom  he  might  call 
p.    All  his  immediate  neighbours  were  hostile;  bnt  be- 
lem,  in  the  background,  were  two  great  powers  who  might 
lined  to  listen  to  his  appeal — Egypt  and  Aesyria.     Ever 
since  the  expedition  of  Sheshonq  into  Asia,*  Egypt  seemed  to 
BBONZK  BTATcirrB  \^^,jq  \q^  g}\  intersst  in  foreign  politics.    Osorkoa  bad  not  in- 
herited  the  warlike  propensities  of  his  father,  and  his  son,  Take- 
I6ti  I.,  and  his  grandson,  Osorkon  II.,  followed  his  ezampla"     These  monarchs 

'  2  King*  ztL  5;  of.  2  Clirva.  zxTiii.  5-6.  It  was  on  this  oecasioa  that  iMiiib.  deliroied  the 
proptieoiea  whioli,  after  iubseqneat  revision,  fnmiBbed  the  bulk  of  chaps.  tI  1 — i.  i.  Of.  what  ia 
aaid  on  tbia  (abject  on  pp.  1S4,  165,  infra. 

'  ha.  TiL  i-9.  The  identity  of  thia  son  of  Tabeel  haa  been,  and  atill  remiiiiB,  the  aabjeot  of 
coDjeotare.  Oppert  aooght  to  ideatif;  him  with  the  Aztijahn  mentioned  in  the  AimaU  of  Tiglath 
pileeer  IlL  (of.  p.  150,  note  3,  mprd);  aome  of  the  moat  recent  writeiB  have  come  baok  to  the  new 
that  the  son  of  Tabeel  was  Beiin  hinuelf  (BaiiAM,  SitioiTe  d*  FmpU  d'ltmd,  toI,  li.  p.  SOS; 
W1HOEI.BII,  AltUilamenUieJi«  Fonehungan,  pp.  7i-7€,  and  OackichU  IifmU,  vol.  i.  p.  151). 

*  2  Kingi  zti.  G,  where  the  Maasoretio  text  at&tea  that  tbe  Syrians  letained  the  town,  while  the 
LXX  maintain  that  ho  reatored  it  to  the  Edomites.  Winokler  {Qttahiciite  ItratU,  vol.  i.  p.  139, 
note  1,  and  p.  198)  anpprasaes  the  reference  to  Bezin,  and  tries  to  moke  oat  that  Elath  had  been  won 
f^om  AJutz  by  a  kine  of  Edom. 

'  2  Qaon.  xxviiL  IS,  where  a  list  ia  given  of  the  towna  wreated  from  Jndah  by  the  Pliilistinea. 
The  delight  felt  by  the  Philistines  at  the  sight  of  Jndab's  abasement  aeems  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
short  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xiv.  29-32),  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  year  of  Ahaz'a  death. 

'  This  seems  to  be  an  obvious  inference  from  tbe  words  of  Isaiah  (viiu  6) ;  "  Foraamuch  as  this 
people  halh  refused  the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  sortly,  and  lose  conrage  bieatua  of  lUiin  at\d 
Bamdiah't  son."    [The  E.V,  reads  "  njoiee  in  "  Eejsin,  ete.— Tb.] 

'  As  to  the  expedition  of  Bheahonq  into  Syria,  of.  Struggle  of  the  tfationt,  pp.  772-775. 

'  Drawn  by  Fancher-Qudio,  from  Laozone'a  statuette ;  cf.  Lamzone,  DeteritUyne  di  una  Slataetta 
di  hromo,  in  the  AUi  of  the  Turin  Academy,  1875,  Tol.  xi.  p.  459,  et  acq.,  and  Miss  Gohhdio,  Note  on 
n  SiatMlU  of  Otorkon  I.,  in  the  Froeeediiig*  of  Che  80c.  for  Bibl.  Arch.,  1881-1885,  Tol.  vi.  pp.  205,  206. 

■  Tbechionology  of  this  period  ta  still  very  unoeitain,  and  thestelnof  the  Serapnum,  which  enable 
as  to  fix  the  order  of  the  various  reigns,  yield  no  information  as  to  their  length.     Sheshouq  I.  did 
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regarded  theniBelves  as  traditionaiy  sozeraios  of  the  couDtiy  of  Khani,  i.e.  of 
Israel,  Jadah,  Ammon,  and  Moab,  and  their  authority  may  perhaps  hare  been 
recognised  by  the  Philistines  In  the  main,'  but  they  seldom  stirred  from  their 


U 
U 

the  customary  aepreoations  ot 

the  Libyan  and  Asiatic  nomads."     Under  their  rule,  Egypt  enjoyed  fifty  years 

of  profound  peace,  which  was  spent  in  works  of  public  utility,  especially  in 

not  reign  mnoli  longei  tb«ii  tvantf-oae  y«eiB,  which  !e  hii  ltit««t  known  date  (GfiiMniLLioK,  MonumeiUi 
dt  V£gtpU  tt  da  ia  Nnbia,  pi.  oiiii.  bU;  Lbpbiub,  Dtitkm.  lii.  2Me),  and  we  ma;  take  the  leign  of 
twentj-one  yean  attiibated  to  him  by  Uanetho  &s  being  sabstantiall]'  oonect.  The  latest  date*  we 
poeseM  are  as  followa  i  Oaoikon  I.,  twelfth  year  {LiakAlN,  Textet  gmva  lur  U  quai  dt  Kamak,  in  the 
ZeOmhrift,  ToL  xxiir.  p.  8,  No.  2),  aud  TakelSti  I.,  itith  year  (id.,  p.  3,  No.  1)  oi  lereiith  year 
(Dakust,  IruoriptioM  intdita  da  la  XXW  DynaaOi,  in  the  BeeueU  de  Trataux,  vol.  iviiL  pp.  91,  92). 
laitly,  we  hB*e  a  twenty-ninth  year  in  the  oaae  of  Owrkon  IL  (_Id^  p.  112,  No.  14),  with  a  leferenoe 
in  the  COM  of  the  tweDty-elghth  year  to  the  fifth  yeu  of  a  Takeldti  wboM  first  ctrtooobe  ii  miudDg 
(Id.,  p.  112,  No.  23),  and  who  perhaps  died  before  bla  fother  and  oo-regenl.  In  Hanetho.OKorkau  I.  ia 
credited  with  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  and  hli  three  next  snooesaots  with  a  total  of  twenty-fire  ye*ra 
between  then,  which  ie  manifettlj  inooirect,  ainoe  the  monumenta  give  twenty-nine  years,  or  tweDtj- 
three  at  the  very  least,  if  we  lake  into  aooonnt  the  double  date  in  the  caie  of  the  first  two  of  tbeae 
kinga.  The  wiacat  conrae  seems  to  be  to  tdlow  forty-five  years  to  Osorkon  and  bia  two  aocceBson :  if 
Bheehonq,  at  I  believe,  died  in  924,  the  fifty  yean  allotted  to  the  next  three  Pharaolis  would  bring  ua 
down  to  880,  and  it  ia  in  this  year  that  I  am,  for  the  present,  inclined  to  place  the  death  of  Osorkon  II. 

'  Cf,  Btraggla  o/tJttNaiiont,  p.  774. 

>  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  a  photograph  by  Naviu-b,  BahattU,  pL  iii. 

'  Bepressive  measures  of  this  kind  are  evidently  referred  to  in  passages  similar  to  those  in  which 
Osorkon  IL  boasts  of  having  **  overthrown  beneath  his  feet  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lotauu  "  (Navuxb. 
BnbaaU,  p.  51,  and  Tht  FttliixU  Hall  of  Otorlum  S.  in  &e  Qrtai  Temple  of  BvhtuiU,  pi.  vi.,  and  p.  4), 
and  speaks  of  the  exploits  of  the  sons  of  Qoeen  Kalamfttt  against  outtain  tribes  whose  name,  tbongb 
mntilated,  seems  to  have  been  Libyan  in  character  (Dabesst  ,  /nscrt'ptlons  iatditea  d»  la  XX'  Dynattie, 
in  the  BeauQ  da  aVaraus,  vol.  xriil  pp.  49-51). 
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the  Delta,  where,  thanks  to  their  efforts,  BobastU  came  to  be  one  of  the  most 
splendid  among  the  cities  of  secondary  importance.'  Its  temple,  which  had 
been  rebnilt  by  BamseB  IL  and  decorated  by  the  Bamessides,^  was  in  a  sorry 
plight  when  the  XXII*^  dynasty  came  into  power.  Sheshonq  I.  did  little 
or  nothing  to  it,  but  Osorkon  I  entirely  remodelled  it,"  and  Osorton  II. 
added  seTeral  new  halls,  inclnding,  amongst  others,  one  in  w^ioh  be  cele- 
brated, in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  the  festival  of  hia  deification.* 
A  record  of  some  of  the  ceremonies  observed  has  come  dowa  to  us  ia  the 
mural  paintings.  There  we  see  the  king,  in  a  chapel,  consecrating  a  statae  of 
himself  in  accordance  with  the  ritaal  in  use  since  the  time  of  Amendthes  III.," 
and  offering  the  figure  devout  and  earnest  worship ;  all  the  divinities  of  Egypt 
have  assembled  to  witness  the  enthronement  of  this  new  member  of  their 
confraternity,  and  take  part  in  the  sacrifices  accompanyiDg  bis  consecration. 
This  gathering  of  the  gods  is  balanced  by  a  human  festival,  attended  by 
Nubians  and  Eushites,  as  well  as  by  the  courtiers  and  populace.  The 
proceedings  terminated,  apparently,  with  certain  funeral  rites,  the  object  being  to 
make  the  identification  of  Osorkon  with  Osiris  complete.  The  Egyptian  deitte  s 
served  in  a  double  capacity,  as  gods  of  the  dead  as  well  as  of  the  living,  and  no 
exception  could  be  made  in  faronr  of  the  deified  Osorkon;  while  yet  living 
he  became  an  Oeiris,  and  his  donble  was  supposed  to  animate  those  prophetic 
statues  iu  which  he  appeared  as  a  mummy  no  less  than  those  which  represented 
him  as  still  alive.  Auother  temple  of  small  size,  also  dedicated  to  Bastit  or 
Fasht,  which  had  been  built  in  the  time  of  Bamses  II.,  was  enlarged  by  Osorkon  L, 
and  richly  endowed  with  workshops,  lands,  cattle,  slaves,  and  precious  metals : 
Tumu-Ehopri  of  Heliopolis,  to  mention  but  one  of  the  deities  worshipped  there, 
received  offerings  of  gold  in  value  by  weight  £120,000,  and  silver  iogots 
worth  £12,000."  A  country  which  could  afford  to  indulge  in  extravagances  of 
this  nature  must  have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  everything  goes  to 
prove  that  I^pt  prospered  under  the  rule  of  the  early  Bubastite  kings. 

The  very  same  causes,  however,  which  bad  ruined  the  Bamessides  and  the 
Tanites  were  now  openly  compassing  the  downfall  of  the  Bubastite  djmasty. 

■  All  our  knowledge  of  the  hUtoi?  of  the  temple  of  BabattU  (kUa  from  Nkrille'*  extmntioM, 
Babattu,  IBSl,  and  The  Ftitival  SaU  of  Oaorim  U.  in  On  Gnat  T^npls  of  Bviba^U,  1892. 

■  Ab  to  the  origin  of  the  temple  of  Bubastis,  cf.  irhat  hat  been,  aald  in  the  Damn  of  dtilitaUim, 
pp.  Sfil,  371,  note  2,  422;  and  in  regard  to  the  aacoeiaive  reatorations  thersof  prior  to  the  XXtl'^ 
djnaatj,  of.  the  Damn  of  Civilixation,  pp.  503,  004,  S80,  and  the  Stniggte  of  the  Hationt,  pp.  G9, 60, 423. 

*  NAVILI.E,  Bvixutit,  pp.  4G-1S. 

*  Navilla  baa  doBcribed  tbi«  and  esplaiaed  the  texts  referring  to  it  in  a  Tolume  entitled  He 
FetUnal  Hail  of  Otorkon  If.,  etc  Tbeoeretnony  it  that  known  as  the  Sif-bofru,  which  Brngioh  aeeha  to 
identtf;  with  the  TtiakonlMterida  of  the  Ptolomaio  epoch,  i.e.  fe»ti?als  which  recurred  every  thirty 
jearB(cf.  Die  .^gyptohgie,  pp.  365,  366);  my  opinion  of  Brugaeh's  theory  and  of  the  nature  of  this 
fettiTftl  haa  been  briefly  indicated  in  an  article  in  the  Bevue  Critique,  1S92,  vol.  iL  pp.  3S6-39S. 

*  At  to  the  deiflcation  of  Amenfithes  IU.,  of.  Straggle  of  the  NafuxM,  pp.  300-302. 
*NATiLLi,fiu&a«(if,plB,l.-lu.,andpp.60-(l2i  this  is  the  small  temple  afterwardadoMuibed  byUeto- 

dotuauBbeingdedioated  toHermeaCII.  oxxxviii. ;  cf.WiBDEMANK,  HerodoU  ZaeUet  fuoA,  pp.  493,499). 
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The  military  feudalism  from  which  it  had  sprung,  suppressed  for  a  time  by 
Sheshonq  I.,deTeloped  almost  nochecked  under  his  successors.  Tbey  had  thoaght 
to  break  it  up  and  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage,  by  transferring  the  more 
important  religions  func- 
tioDB  and  the  principal 
fieis  to  their  own  sons  or 
nephews.  They  governed 
Memphis  through  the 
high  priests  of  Phtah ;  >  a 
prince  of  the  blood  repre- 
sented them  at  Khmntin,* 
auotber  at  Kbninsu  '  (He- 
racleopolis),  and  others 
io  various  cities  of  the 
I)elta,^each  of  them  being 
at  the  head  of  several 
thousand  Mashauasha,  or 
Libyan  soldiers  on  whose 
fidelity  they  could  en- 
tirely rely,^  Thebes  alone 
had  managed  to  exclude 
these  representatives  of 
the  ruling  dynasty,  and 
its  princes,  guided  in  this 
particular  by  the  popular 

prejudice,  persistently  re-  "''"^  "  ™=  "^t"^  «*i-i-  *t  bcbabtih.- 

fused  to  admit  into  their  bodyguard  any  but  the  long-tried  Mazaiu.'    Moreover, 
Thebes  lost  no  opportunity  of  proving  itself  to  be  still  the  most  turbulent  of  the 

'  Cf.,  on  this  point,  Stsbm,  Dm  XXII  Mantthmiudte  DymulU,  Id  the  ZeOichri/l,  1883,  pp.  18.  19, 
and  Darbuv,  liucriptiom  intdita  de  la  XXII'  dynaitie,  in  the  EtcHtil  de  Travaux,  vol.  itUl.  pp.  46-49. 

'  E.g.  Namcdti,  aailei  Pioakbi-HtamQn,  whoso  rights  were  suoh  that  ha  adopted  the  protocol 
of  the  Pharaohs  (E.  he  HonoK,  La  SUU  da  roi  Miopien  Pidakki  Meriamen,  pp.  I,  19,  etc.). 

'  Stele  19S9  of  tho  SeraptBum  contains  the  namee  of  five  gucceasive  prince*  of  tliis  citj,  tlie  tirst 
of  whom  was  Nanirfiti,  son  of  Oiorkon  II.,  and  high  priest  of  Thebea,  who  is  dealt  with  later  on 
(pp.  162-164,  infra) ;  a  member  of  tho  samu  family,  named  Pefza4baatit,  had  taken  cartouches  under 
Osorkon  IH  of  the  Xxni"i  dynasty  (E.  he  Kouoe,  La  SUU  du  roi  *lAiopt«n  Pidnkhi  Merianitn, 
pp.  1,  35,  eta),  aa^will  bo  seen  later  on,  pp.  167,  168,  176,  infra.  Ab  to  the  principality  of  Khninsu, 
of.  8tEBH,  Die  XXU  Manethoniiclut  Ih/ntutie,  in  the  ZtitidiTift,  1883,  p.  23. 

*  Cf.  the  lUt  of  priDoes  ot  tho  Belts  on  the  stole  of  Pionkhi-MIuman  (E.  DB  BocGfi,  La  Stele  du 
roi  ahiopiai  PidnkH  Meriamen,  pp.  67-70,  94). 

■  As  to  the  Maebauasha  and  the  prominent  part  plujod  hy  them  iu  the  rerolutiona  of  Egj'pt  from 
the  latter  part  of  tho  XX'"  dyuasty  onwards,  cf  Struggle  d/  tlie  A'ationi,  pp.  765-768. 

*  Drawn  by  Fanclier-Gudin,  from  a  restoration  by  Natille  iu  Tin  Feilitnd  Hall  of  Oiorkon  IL, 
a  plate  which  secres  as  rrontispieoe  to  the  Tolum^. 

'  Ai  to  the  absence  of  the  Uashauasba  from  Thebes,  cf.  Struggle  of  IJie  Xalioni,  p.  767. 
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baronies.  Its  territory  bad  suffered  no  dimioutioa  since  the  time  of  Krihor, 
and  tiaU  of  Upper  Egypt,  from  Etephantine  to  Siut,  acknowledged  its  sway.' 
Throngb  all  the  changes  of  dynasty  its  political  constitution  had  remained 
unaltered ;  Amon  still  ruled  there  supreme  as  ever,  and  nothing  was  done  until  he 
bad  been  formally  consulted  in  accordance  with  ancient  os^e.*  Anpati,  io  spite 
of  hia  being  a  son  of  Sheshonq,  was  compelled  to  adopt  the  title  of  high  priest 
in  order  to  rule  in  peace,  and  had  married  some  daughter  or  niece  of  the  last  of 
the  Painotmu.^    After  his  death,  good  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  pontificate 

from  passing  to  one  of  bis 
children.as  this  woold  have 
re-established  a  Theban 
dynasty  which  might  bare 
soon  proved  hostile  to  that 
of  Bubastis.  To  avoid  this, 
Osorkon  L  made  over  the 
office  and  fief  to  his  own 
B<m  Sheshonq.  The  latter, 
after  a   time,  thought  he 

niALL   BROHZE  gPHIMX   Of   BIAMIIII.'  n<    ■        .1  _f    I 

was  sumciently  powerful 
to  follow  the  example  of  Patnotmu  and  adopt  the  royal  cartouches;  bi}t, 
with  all  his  ambition,  he  too  failed  to  secnre  the  succession  to  the  male 
line  of  his  descendants,  for  Osorkon  11.  appointed  his  own  son  Namr6ti, 
already  prince  of  Khninsu,  to  succeed  him."  The  amalgamation  of  these  two 
posts  invested  the  person  on  whom  they  were  conferred  with  almost  regal 
power ;  Ebninsu  was,  indeed,  as  we  know,^  the  natural  rampart  of  Memphis  anil 
Lower  Egypt  against  invasion  from  the  south,  and  its  possessor  was  in  a  position 
to  control  the  fate  of  the  empire  almost  as  he  pleased.  Osorkon  must  have 
had  weighty  reasons  for  taking  a  step  which  placed  hitn  practically  at  the 
mercy  of  his  boo,  and,  indeed,  events  proved  that  but  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Thebans,  and  that  energetic  measures  were  imperative 

■  It  ia  evident  that  tbU  wm  bo  from  the  first  steps  talceD  bj  Fiuakbl-Hiamun'i  geDerali :  they 
meet  the  annj  and  fleet  of  Taftiokhti  and  the  prinoea  of  the  north  light  under  the  walb  of 
HeimopolU,  bnt  taj  nothing  of  any  fendal  princes  of  the  *outh  (11.  2-9).  Their  silence  is  explained 
if  we  asanme  that  Thebes,  being  a  dependency  of  Ethiopia,  letuned  at  that  date,  i.e.  in  the  line  of 
the  XXIII''  dynasty,  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  bonadariea  which  it  had  won  for  itoelf  under  the 
XXl"  (of.  what  has  been  said  on  this  point  in  the  Str^iggU  of  (lie  NaltoM,  pp.  561,  768, 769). 

*  As  to  the  high  prle«t  Aupnti,  son  of  6heahoDq  I.,  and  the  part  pUyed  by  him  in  Tbebu  at  the 
beginning  of  the  XXII"'  dynasty,  of.  what  is  said  in  the  SlruggU  oflhe  Natioiti,  pp.  TTO,  771.  773. 

'  Of.,  in  regard  to  this  marriage,  the  SlrtiggU  of  tha  Nation;  pp.  760,  761. 

*  Drawn  by  Faucbei-Gudin,  from  the  original  now  in  the  Lonvre :  cL  Pubset,  CaUUogve  dtt 
Momtmentt  de  la  Salle  Hi4torique,  No.  265,  p.  56. 

^  lliarEao,LttMomiaToyaU»de  Dttr  el-BahaTt,iD  Mtnudret  dtlaliitnoa  duCairt,  vol.  1.  pp.  794- 
7S8,  where  all  the  information  wo  at  present  possess  in  regard  to  Namroti  u  collected  and  diacnssed. 

'  As  to  the  military  and  political  influenoe  of  Khninsu  (Heracleopolis),  of.  what  is  said  in  the 
Struggle  of  lAs  Natioiu,  pp.  445-148. 
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to  keep  them  in  the  path  of  duty  or  lead  them  hack  to  it.  The  decadence  of 
the  ancient  capital  bad  sadly  increased  since  the  downfall  of  the  descendants 
of  Hrihor.  The  few  pnblic  works  which  they  had  undertaken,  and  which 
Sheshonq  I.  encouraged  to  the  best  of  hia  ability,  had  been  suspended  owing 
to  want  of  money,  and  the  craftsmen  who  had  depended  on  them  for  support 


RDINS  OF  THE  TBHI-LI   4T  KHNIKSD  APTUt  MtTIL: 

were  suffering  from  poverty :  the  makers  of  small  articles  of  a  religious  or 
funerary  character,  carvers  of  wood  or  stone,  joiners,  painters  of  mummy-cases, 
and  workers  in  bronze,  alone  managed  to  eke  out  a  bare  livelihood,  thanks  to 
commissions  still  given  to  them  by  ofBcials  attached  to  the  temples.  Tbeban 
art,  which  in  its  best  period  had  excelled  in  planning  its  works  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  now  gladly  devoted  itself  to  the  production  of  mere  knick-knacks,  in 
place  of  the  colossal  figures  of  earlier  days.  We  have  statuettes  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  high,  crudely  coloured,  wooden  stelse,  shapeless  v^oMi  redeemed 
from  ugliness  by  a  coating  of  superb  blue  enamel,  and,  above  all,  those  miniature 
sphinxes  representing  queens  or  kings,  which  present  with  two  human  arms 
either  a  table  of  offerings  or  a  salver  decorated  with  cartouches.  The  starving 
populace,  its  interests  and  vanity  alike  mortified  by  the  accession  of  a  northern 
dynasty,  refused  to  accept  the  decay  of  its  fortunes  with  resignation,  and  this 
spirit  of  discontent  was  secretly  fomented  by  the  priests  or  by  members  of  the 
numerousfamilieswhichboastedoftheirdescent  from  the  Bamessides.  Although 
hereditary  claims  to  the  throne  and  the  pontificate  had  died  out  or  lost  their 

'  Drawn  b;  Bondier,  from  a  photogtapb  which  eervee  as  a  frontispiece  to  Naville,  Ahnat  tl-Medimh. 
The  illDstiation  abowB  whatnowremaina  of  the  poitiong  of  the  temple  rebuilt  in  thatimeoritamieall. 
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force  in  the  male  line,  they  were  Btill  persistently  urged  by  the  women  :  conse- 
crated from  their  birth  to  the  service  of  Amon,  and  originally  reserved  to  eing 
his  praises  or  share  bis  nuptial  couch,  those  of  them  who  married  transmitted 
to  their  children,  and  more  especially  to  their  daaghters,  the  divine  germ  which 
qualified  them  for  the  tbroDe^  They  and  their  followers  never  ceased  to  look 
for  the  day  when  the  national  deity  should  shake  off  his  apathy,  and,  becoming 
the  champion  of  tfaetr  cause  against  the  Bnbastite  or  Tanite  usurpers,  restore 
their  city  to  the  rank  and  splendonr  irom  which  it  bad  fallen.  Namrdti  married 
one  of  these  Theban  princesses,  and  thus  contrived  to  ward  oS*  the  danger  of 
revolt  during  bis  lifetime ;  ^  bat  on  bis  death  or  disappearance  an  iosurrectioa 
broke  out  Sheshonq  II.  had  succeeded  Osorkon  II.,  and  be,  in  bis  turn,  was 
followed  by  Takel5ti  11.^  Takel6ti  chose  Kalam&it,  daughter  of  Namr6ti,  as 
bis  lawful  wife,  formally  recognised  ber  as  queen,  and  set  up  nnmerous  statues 
and  votive  monuments  in  her  honour.  But  all  in  vain :  this  concession  &iled 
to  conciliate  the  rebellious,  and  the  whole  Thebaid  rose  against  him  to  a  man. 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  bis  reign  he  entrusted  the  task  of  putting  down  the 
revolt  to  his  son  Osorkon,  at  the  same  time  conferring  upon  bim  the  office 
of  high  priest.  It  took  several  years  to  repress  the  rising ;  defeated  in  the 
eleventh  year,  the  rebels  still  held  the  field  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  king, 
and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after,  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty- 
second  year  of  Takel6ti  II.,  that  they  finally  laid  down  their  arms.'  At  the 
end  of  this  struggle  the  king's  power  was  quite  exhausted,  while  that  of  the 
feudal  magnates  had  proportionately  increased.  Before  long,  Egypt  was  split 
up  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  some  of  them  containing  but  a  few  towns, 
while  others,  following  the  example  of  Thebes,  boldly  annexed  several  adjacent 
nomes.     A  last  remnant  of  respect  for  the  traditional  monarchy  kept  tbem 

■  Hahpebo,  Lei  Momia  royale*  d«  DAr  d-Bahari,  pp.  7S$-710. 

■  The  few  reforencea  to  these  two  Bnbartite  Pharaohs  that  bare  come  down  to  us  have  been 
uearlj'  all  collected  by  'WncDEMAini,  Xgypliiehe  GttehiiAte,  pp.  555-557,  and  Bupplentent,  i.  p.  64. 

*  Tbe  story  of  these  eTeiits.is  told  in  several  greatly  mntilated  imariptioiiB  to  be  fonud  at  Karnak 
OD  tbe  onler  surface  of  the  soath  voll  of  tbe  Hall  of  Columns,  and  wbich  bare  been  pDhlisbed  bj 
LEFsrcs,  DsnJcm.,  iii.  256a,  257a;  cf,  Coaxfolliok,  Momtmanltdt  rEgypta  el  de  IailfubJe,calxxTiL  1, 
cclixii.  1,  and  vol.  iL  p.  22.  One  of  them  contains  a  phraae  which  Brugsch  took  to  refer  to  an 
eclipse  wbiab  occurred  in  the  twenty-fourthdayof  Cboiakiu  theflfteentb  yearoFTakel6tiII.  (^iiMra 
SEgypU,  p.  23SX  and  which  was  made  nse  of  by  Hinoka  to  fix  the  date  of  tbe  event  as  tbe  4th  April, 
919  B.o.,  aunming  that  it  was  an  eolipaeof  tbe  ioix>n(TktBgyflianDynaitieiof  ilanetko,i.  pp.  Sl-ll\ 
but  afterwards,  finding  that  an  eclipse  of  tbe  sun  was  meant,  he  altered  tbe  date  to  the  lat  April, 
927  (Jd.,  ii.  p.  41).  Tbe  accumoy  of  these  deductions  was  disputed  by  Chabaa,  wbo  maintained  that 
the  pauage  in  question  was  purely  mytbologioal,  and  had  no  bearing  on  astronomy  (litlanget 
igjfptohgiqvei,  2nd  series,  pp.  72-107).  Thereupon  a  ooutioTersy  ensued  between  Goodwin  (On  an 
ItueriptUnt  of  TaMtd  JT.,  in  tbe  Zeiteclirift,  1868,  pp.  25-29),  Brugsch  (£i>w  MondfinMlemiu,  in  tbe 
ZettKhriJt,  1863,  pp.  29-35),  and  Cbabas  (Lettre  i  M.U  DoeUvr  Leptita  tw  VIrueripUon  de  Tai^ 
lothit  U,,  in  the  ZeiUchrifl,  1668,  pp.  49-52),  which  ended  in  each  of  tbe  disputants  adhering  to  bis 
own  riew  while  maintaining  that  he  bad  reftated  that  of  the  others.  Bmgscb,  wbo  Burvifed  l>oth 
Goodwin  and  Cbabas  by  many  yean,  persisted  to  the  last  in  bis  opinion  that  tbe  passage  refers  to  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  (GemftieWs  Mgy^em,  p.  670). 
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from  entirely  repudiatiDg  the  authority  of  Pharaoh. 
They  still  kept  ap  an  ontward  show  of  eabmissios 
to  his  rule ;  they  paid  him  military  eerrice  when 
called  upon,  and  appealed  to  him  as  umpire  in  their 
disputes,  without,  however,  always  accepting  his 
rulings,  and  when  they  actually  came  to  blows 
-  anoDg  themselres,  were  content  to  exercise  their 
right  of  private  warfare  under  his  direction.^  The 
royal  domain  gradually  became  narrowed  down  to 
the  Memphite  nome  and  the  private  appanages  of 
the  reigning  house,  and  soon  it  no  longer  yielded 
the  sums  uecesaary  for  the  due  performance  of  costly 
religious  ceremonies,  such  as  the  eotbronemeut  or 
burial  of  an  Apis,  The  pomp  and  luxury  usually 
displayed  on  such  occasions  grew  less  and  less  under 
the  successors  of  Takeldti  II.,  ijheshonq  III.,  Pimi, 
and  Sheshonq  IV.^  When  the  last  of  these  passed 
away  after  an  inglorious  reign  of  at  least  thirty-  , 
seven  years,  the  prestige  of  bis  race  had  so  com- 
pletely declined  that  the  country  would  have  no  more  of  it ;  the  sceptre  passed 
into  the  hands  of  another  dynasty,  this  time  of  Tanite  origin.*     It  was  probably 

'  It  is  cTident  that  tl.U  maa  ao,  from  a  romaooo  diaoovered  by  Kball,  Ein  never  Hitloriiehtr 
Soman  in  DemoHteherSchri/l,  p.  U,  et  wq. ;  of.  Mabpebo,  in  the  Journal  del  Savanli,  1897,  pp.  654r-657. 

'  One  need  only  go  to  the  Louvre  aod  oompare  the  Apia  stein  erected  during  this  period  wit  h 
thoBB  engrftTed  in  the  time  of  the  XX VI*  djTiaaty,  in  order  to  realiia  the  low  ebb  to  which  the  later 
kingi  of  the  XXII"'  dynasty  had  falleo :  the  fact  that  the  chapel  and  mnuamoDta  were  built  under 
their  direction  ihows  that  they  ware  still  masters  of  Memphis.  We  bave  no  authentic  date  fbr 
Sheshonq  U..  and  the  twenty-ninth  year  is  (he  latest  known  in  the  oMe  of  Takelati  11,  (Chah- 
POLUON,  lfonum«nit  da  F£g};ple  etdala  Nvbie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  22,  23 ;  Lbfsius,  Dmkm.,  iii.  258  a),  but  we 
know  (HAPirtTE,  Le  SAapeum  de  Memphii,  pi.  28:  cf.  M*bietti,  Runaeignementt  mr  let  loixanta- 
quatn  Apii,  in  the  AlUhxum  Franfait,  1855,  pp  94-98,  and  BBUasaH,  Gttehiehte  .£gypteni,  p.  673) 
that  Sheabooq  III.  reignei)  flfty-two  years,  and,  after  two  years  of  Pimi  (AlAHirrrc,  X«  84Yapeunt, 
pi.  31,  and  BerueignanenU,  etc.,  in  the  Alhiiiaum  Franfaii,  1835,  pp.  98-100),  we  find  a  reference  to  the 
thiitj-Mventh  year  of  SbesLonq  IV.  If  we  allow  a  round  century  for  these  last  king*  weare  not  likely 
to  be  far  out :  tliia  would  place  the  cloie  of  the  Bubaatite  dynasty  somewhere  abont  780  b.o. 

*  Drawn  by  FaDcher-GQilia,  from  a  small  doOT  now  in  the  Lotrne :  cf.  Pibbbet,  Catalogue  da  la 
Salle  nutoriqae.  No.  649,  p.  160. 

*  The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  Pbaraohi  of  the  XSII'^  dynasty  in  so  far  as  tbej 
have  been  ascertained  up  to  the  present : — 

I.   SHASHAMQC   I.    MaHUMINC,   UjkZAEHFIBBt-MTPDNmt. 
II.   UaBARIANU   I.   MaMAMAHD,   BAEBltAKHFlBBt-SOTPDNIBt. 

III.  TAKBLdTl   I.   a-lBlT   HaSIAUANV,    UsiKHiBS-KOTPl'lIIANAHr. 

IV.  UaSABEANC    II.    BI-BASTtT  MaHIAKAMC,   USIBllABt.SOTPDIfIAlIANU. 
V.   BsABBAHqO    II.   MABtAMlMir,  SAEBNAKHFlBBt-SOTFUKIAllANi;. 

VI.    TAKUAtI   II.   SI-IfllT   MaUIAHANU,  UAZAVHPIBBt-BOTPCItllRt. 
Vll.   SHASHANQD   111.   BI-BaSTIT    MABIAMAND,    UaiBMiBl-aOTFCNIBt. 
VIII.   pAUli   HaBIAUANC,   UeiBHlBI'MBOTTUNIAlIAirO. 

IX.  Shabhahqu  IV.  Mabiamand,  Axhpibb!. 
This  list  ia  identical  witb  that  drawn  up  by  Lep»ias([7e&er  die  XXII SgyptUcken  K3nig»-dgnaitie 
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a  younger  branch  of  the  Bubaatite  family  allied  to  the  Bamesaidea  and  Thebau 
Pallacides.  Fetubaatis,  the  fiist  of  the  line,  secured  recognition  in  Thebes,'  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  Egypt  aa  well,  bat  his  influence  waa  little  greater  than 
that  of  Ms  predecessors;  as  in  the  past,  the  real  power  waa  in  the  hands  of  the  high 
priests.  One  of  them,  Auiti  by  name,  even  went  so  far,  in  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  year.astodeclare  himself  kiDg,aDd had hia cartouches  inscribed onofGcial 
documents  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Tanite  monarch,'  His  kingship  died 
with  him,  just  as  that  of  PaSnotmu  had  done  in  similar  circumstances,  and  two 
years  later  we  flad  his  successor,  Harsiislt,  a  mere  high  priest  without  pretensions 
to  royalty.^  Doubtless  his  was  not  an  isolated  case ;  all  the  grandees  who 
happened  to  be  nearly  related  either  to  the  dethroned  or  to  the  reigning  houses 
acted  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  Egypt  acknowledged 
the  simultaneous  sway  of  more  than  one  legitimate  Pharaoh.  Matters  became 
still  worse  under  Osorkon  III,;  although  he,  too,  introduced  a  daughter  of 
Amon  into  his  harem,*  this  alliance  failed  to  give  him  any  hold  orer  Thebes, 
and  eren  the  Seren  Nomes  aud  the  Delta  were  split  up  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  one  time  they  included  something  like  a  score  of  independent  princi- 
palities, three  of  which,  Hermopolie,  Heracleopolis,  and  Tentramu,  were  adnlinis- 
tered  by  kings  who  boasted  cartouches  similar  to  those  of  Tanis  and  Bubastia' 
About  740  B.O.  there  appeared  in  the  midst  of  these  turbulent  and  extortionate 
nobles  a  man  who,  by  sheer  force  of  energy  and  talent,  easily  outatripped  all 
competitors.*    Tafnakhti  waa  a  chief  of  obscure  origin,  whose  hereditary  rights 

neM  ainigen  Btmerliungen  lu  der  XZYI  und  andarn  Dj/aaititn  det  ^<K«n  Beicht,  pi.  i.,  »nd  KSnigl- 
baah,p\a.  iliv.-xlvi.),  with  one  single  exoeption.  Btetn  bad  discoTered  that  the  prenomea  attributed 
by  Leptiiu  to  Takeiati  I.  re»11j  belooged  to  Takel5ti  II.  (Die  XXH  ManeOumiicha  DyniuUe,  in  the 
ZetUchrifl,  1862,  pp.  IG,  17);  to  Darecsj,  however,  belonga  the  credit  of  indicating  the  protoool  of 
Taheldti  I.  iu  his  NoU  additionneU^  aJdreued  to  Babsaitti,  Sur  dmn  lUIsi  d^Mydoi  an  nom  du 
Pharaon  TaMlolhU  I"  iRtotieil  da  Trataux,  vol  ivi.  pp.  171,  17S},  and  in  his  Intoriptiotu  inOiilet 
da  la  XXIP  Dj/naitie  iBeeuM  da  Trataux,  yoL  xviii.  pp.  51,  52). 

'  This  faot,  disputed  by  BeTiUont  (Notiea  det  Fapj/riu  ardlaiqua,  pp.  217,  233),  lias  recantly 
beeu  plaoed  beyond  doubt  by  inscriptions  foand  on  the  quay  at  Karnak  aear  the  water-marks  of  the 
NUe  CLaoBAiH,  TexU*  graiM  lur  U  qwti  da  Kantak,  in  the  ZetUehri/t,  Tol,  xni».  p.  114,  Nos.  2S-29). 

*  No.  26otLegr«in'giiiBcriptloDs  (Textt*  jrotirt,  eto.,  in  the  Zii(«kn/(,  vol.  iiiiv.  p.  114)  tells  ns 
the  height  of  the  Nile  iu  the  sixteenth  year  of  Petnbasl!t,whioh  was  also  the  second  year  of  King  Aotti 
(of.  Lbqbajh,  £«  Orvtl  du  Nil,  iatbe Zailtdtri/t,  vol.  xxiiv.  p.  121).  Seeing  that  Auili's  name  occurs  iu 
the  place  occupied  by  that  of  the  high  priest  of  Thebes  in  other  inscriptions  of  the  same  king,  I  con- 
sider it  probable  that  be  was  reigning  iu  Thebes  itself,  aud  that  he  was  a  high  priest  who  had  become 
king  in  the  same  way  as  Falnotmu  under  the  SXI*'  dynasty  (cf.  Slmggla  of  tha  Nationt,  p.  760). 

'  Cf.  Noe,  'n,  28  of  Legrain's  inecrlptioot,  in  which  the  writer  refen  to  a  high  priest  of  Amou, 
whose  name  is  mutilated,  bnt  should  be  rMd  Harsiiatt  (Textet  gravA  sur  la  quai  dt  Kartu^,  in 
the  ZeiUchri/l,  vol.  xxxiT.  p.  114). 

*  LlEBLBls.  Die  ^gi/ptiaehea  DcnlanSUr  aui  Saint-Pat«rihurg,  HtUiagfon,  Uptala  und  Kopea- 
hagen,  pp.  6-11,  and  pi.  1,  2 ;  cL  nCuFEBO,  Lat  Momie*  royolet  da  Ddtr  et-Bahart,  pp.  741-754. 

*  E.  DG  BotJo£,  L'lntcriplion  hUtoriqMe  du  roi  Piatmhi  MA^maun,  p.  18,  at  seq. ;  E.  de  Bouge  was 
theflrBt  to  identify  the  Osorkon,  King  of  Bubastis,  mentioned  ou  an  Ethiopian  ateie,  with  the  Osorkon 
IIL  of  the  monuments,  the  second  Pharaoh  of  the  XXIII"'  Tanite  dynasty. 

*  All  OIK  knowledge  of  this  flrst  Ethiopian  oampaiguoomus  fromaet«leof  King  Pidokhi-Miamnn, 
diMOvered  at  Gebel-Barkal  iu  1862,  aud  transported  to  Bntaq  (MiBixTTE,  Lattre  aX.la  Vieomta  de 
Jbiugf  sur  una  iliU  trouvfe  au  Oebd-Btirkal,  in  the  Bevue  ATdOUogique,  1863,  vol.  vii.  pp.  413-122) 
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extended  merely  oret  the  village  of  Nutirit  and  the  outskirts  of  Sebennytos.' 
One  or  two  viotories  gained  over  his  nearest  neighbours  enoouraged  him  to 
widen  the  sphere  of  his  operattona.  He  first  of  all  laid  hands  on  those  nomes 
of  the  Delta  which  extended  \o  the  west  of  the  principal  arm  of  the  Nile,  the 
Saite,  Athribite,  Libyan,  and  Memphite  nomes ;  these  he  administered  through 
officers  under  his  own  immediate  control ;  then,  leaving  autouched  the  eastern 
prorincfls,  over  which  Osorkon  III.  exercised  a  make-shift,  easy-going  rule,  he 
made  his  way  op  the  rirer.     Maitumn  and  the  Fayum  accepted  him  as  their 


suzerain,  but  Khninsu  and  its  king,  Pefzaabastit,  &ithful  to  their  allegiance,^ 
offered  strenuous  resistance.    He  then  crossed  over  to  the  right  bank,  and 

and  pobliibed  bj  Marielte  (Momimanti  divtri,  plB.  1-6,  and  Taxte,  pp.  1,  2),  iateiprated  b;  E.  de 
Bougf  (^L'lMeription  hiiloriqua  du  rot  Pianchi  Meriavwun,  ia  the  Btvue  ArA^iagiqva,  1S63,  toI.  viii. 
p.94,et  aeq., and  La  tlilt  dtt  roiUMopitn  Piankhi Meriamen,  in  the  Qaedoma&ie £!gyptienJie,yo\.  iv,), 
and,  after  him,  transiated  into  German  by  Lauth  (Die  Pianehi-SttU,  in  the  SiltungiberiMe  ot  the 
HnoioU  Aoadein;,  1869,  pp.  13-49,  and  in  the  Ab/uiTtdlungea  of  the  aamo  inatitution,  1870).  than  by 
Bmgioh  (_I)ie  SitgetCtuehri/t  KOaigt  Piaimhi  voit  Etbiopitn,  in  the  NaehrirJtUn  ot  the  Gottingen 
lD«tUnte  of  BcienceB,  1876,  No.  19,  pp.  457-488,  and  OaehichU  Sgyplen*,  pp.  676-707),  into  Engliah 
\tjCooii(X'n*cTiplionof  Piaiiehi  Maramon,  King  of  Egypt,  ia  ih»  Eighth  Omlurjr  B.C.,  1 87^,  reprinted 
with  certain  correotionB  in  the  Eeeord*  oj  tlie  Patt,  lat  serieB,  vol.  ii.  pp.  79-I04X  »°t'  Anally  by  GrifBtli 
(Egyptian  Literature,  m  Specimen  Paget  of  a  Librar]/ of  the  World't  Bett  Literature,  pp.  S274~5295> 

■  E.  DR  EoL'GK,  L'lmcriplion  kittoriqua  dn  roi  Planchi  M^iamoun,  pp.  21,  22.  The  oily  of 
Nutirtt  waa  flnt  oF  all  identified  by  Brugsch  (OeographiiAa  Inechriften,  vol.  i.  pp.  289,  290)  with 
Monnti,  ueoc  Canopua ;  Brupch  has  ainoe  then  come  to  the  conoluaion  that  it  is  the  Isnum  of  the 
Greco-Boman  geograpben,  near  Behbeit  (Bbcoboh,  Dietionnaire  Gfographique,  pp.  366,  867). 
TafnakbU  ia  the  Tnephakhtos,  father  of  Bocoboru,  mentioned  by  Diodorua  Sionlos  (i,  45),  whose 
name  ia  inoorreotly  given  an  Tekhnatia  (E,  de  Bocai,  VlnKriptioa  hieloriqae  du  roi  Pianchi 
JBrriomoun,  pp.  22,  23)  by  the  author  of  the  treatlBfl  De /side  (§  8,  p.  13,  Pabthey'b  edit.). 

'  Beproduoed  by  Fauolier-Oudiu,  from  a  lithograph  published  in  Cai[.li4Dd,  Voyage  a  Mfrot, 
AtioM,  Tot.  I.  pt.  Ixiii. 

'  Pe&Ubastlt,  King  of  Heraoleopolia,  aeems  to  be  identical  with  the  Pharaoh  Pefzllbuttt  of  tho 
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received  the  homage  of  HeliopoUe  and  Pnebtepahe ; '  he  put  the  inhabitants 
of  Uabu  to  ransom,  established  a  close  blockade  of  Ehninsu,  and  persuaded 
Namroti,  King  of  Ehmnnn,  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance.'  At  length,  those 
petty  kings  and  princes   of  the  Satd  and  the  Delta  who  still   remained 


OEBBL-BASKAL,   THB  SACRED 

nnoonqnered   called  upon  Ethiopia,^  the  only  power  capable  of  holding  its 

ground  against  him,  for  help.    The  "  vile  Eanshn  "  (Cnsh)  probably  rose  to  be 

an  independent  state  about  the  time  nhen  Sheshonq  and  the  Bnbastite  kings 

came  into  power.*     Peopled  by  Theban  settlers,  and  governed  by  the  ciril  and 

religious  code  of  Thebes,  the  provinces  which  lay  between  the  cataract  of 

Hannek  and  the  confluence  of  the  two  Niles  soon  became  a  second  Thebaid, 

more    barren    and    less  wealthy  than    the  first,  but   no   less  tied    to   the 

traditions  of  the  past"    Napata,  its  capital,  lay  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  a 

sandstone  cliff,  which  rose  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  nearly  two  hundred 

Berlio  garcophagiu  (LKPeiuB,  Dailem,,  iil  2S4  a),  w  pointed  out  bj  E.  de  Boag^  (IiueripUon  d*  rot 
Pianahi  MtHammin.'p-p.  18,19)aDdDQv£ria(3fAnutr»et  FiagmmU,  vol.  i.  pp.  376,  377;  cC.  Daxbist, 
Nottt  H  Bamarqua,  §  oiliii.,  in  the  BMittU  dt  Travaux,  toL  lix.  pp.  20,  21). 

'  Inieription  of  Pi6nkhi-Miamuti,  11.  2-4 ;  of  Uabieite,  Montatuuti  direr$,  p).  i. ;  K  si  Rocoi, 
La  SUle  dv  mi  tlhiopitn  Pidnkhi  MerCamtity  pp.  3-5. 

•  Inieription  of  PiSnkhi-Miamutt,  11.  4,  5 ;  cf,  Mariettb,  JHonvnmh  divert,  pi.  i, ;  E.  iw  Botge, 
La  8QU  du  rot  Ahiopi^n  Pidnkhi  Miriamm,  p.  6. 

*  Beprodocad  b;Faiiclier-Oudin,from  aVilbogrtiYihia  Ci^iLUAVD.Voya^a Mfroi,  Atla$,  toL  i.  pi.  1. 
■  Interiplion  of  PUnhki-Miamun,  11.  6-8 ;  cf.  Haribtte,  ifonument*  rfi'rtn,  pi.  i. ;  E.  de  Ronoe. 

La  Stile  du  roi  ithiopien  Fidnkhi  Meriamen,  pp.  7,  8. 
'  Cf.  the  BtruggU  ofOie  Nation*,  p.  772. 
<  Cr.  what  ii  BBid  in  regard  to  Ethiopia  Id  the  Struggle  of  Iha  Nation*,  pp.  299,  300. 
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feet,  itB  summit,  when  viewed  from  the  south-west,  presenting  aa  accidental 
resemhlance  to  a  human  profile.'  This  was  the  Du-uahv,,  or  Sacred  Mount,  in 
the  heart  of  which  the  god  was  supposed  to  have  his  dwelling ;  the  mine  of 
sereral  temples  can  still  be 
seen  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  bill,  the  finest 
of  them  being  dedicated  to  a 
local  Amon-r&.  This  Amon 
was  a  replica  of  the  Theban 
Amon  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
was  associate<l  with  the  same 
companions  as  his  prototype, 
Maut,  bis  consort,  aod  Ebon- 
su,  his  son.  He  owed  his 
origin  to  the  same  religions 
concepts,  and  was  the  central 
figure  of  a  similar  myth, 
the  only  difference  being  that 
he  was  represented  in  com- 
posite shape,  with  a  ram's 
head ;  perhaps  a  survival 
from  some  earlier  indigenous 
deity,  such  as  Didun,  for  in- 
stance,' who  had  been  pre- 
viously worshipped  in  those 
parts;  bis  priests  lived  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of 

BDI NS  OF  THE  TEHFLI  OP  AHOH   AT  NAPATA.' 

the  Theban  hierarchy.     We 

can  readily  believe  that  when  Hrihor  extorted  the  title  of  "Royal  Son  of 
Kaushu  "  from  the  weaklings  who  occupied  the  throne  at  the  close  of  the 
Bamesside  dynasty,  he  took  care  to  install  one  of  the  members  of  his  family  as 
high  priest  at  Napata,  and  from  henceforward  had  the  whole  country  at  bis 
bidding.    Subsequently,  when   Palnotmu  IL  was  succeeded  by  Auputi  at 

■  Cailluvd,  Voyage  a  iifrof,  vol.  iii.  pp.  199,  200.  Tbe  DatiTSs  believe  this  profile  to  have  been 
cut  by  liunutD  bsodB — nn  error  whiob  haa  been  shared  by  more  than  one  nodem  tcaieller, 

'  Beproduoed  by  Fencher-Gndio,  from  a  litliograpb  published  b;  Caillauv,  Voyage  a  JSifot, 
Atiat,  vol.  i.  pi.  lii. 

'  As  to  Didun  or  Dudun,  and  tbe  identlQcation  of  this  anoient  NubUn  deity  vith  Amon  and 
^jmnnn,  at  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  oonqneat,  cF.  Struggle  of  the  Naliom,  p.  300.  Lepsius 
belieTed  that  the  introduction  of  the  r»m-headed  Amon  at  Napata  occurred  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  attributed  it  to  the  time  of  Tabarqa  (  Ueber  die  vridderhSpJigea  GBUer  Aaimon  und  ChnvpAti, 
in  BeHthuag  auf  die  Amnum-Oat,  in  the  ZeitteliH/t,  1876,  pp.  li-16. 
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Thebes,  it  seems  that  the  Ethiopian  priests  refused  to  ratify  his  election. 
Whether  they  couferred  the  sapreme  power  on  one  of  their  own  namber, 
or  whether  some  son  of  F^notma,  flyiog  from  the  Babastite  kings,  arrived 
at  the  right  moment  to  provide  them  with  a  master,  is  not  quite  clear. 
The  kings  of  Ethiopia,  priests  from  the  first,  never  lost  their  sacerdotal 
character.  They  continued  to  be  men  of  God,  and  as  such  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  chosen  by  the  god  himself.  On  the  death  of  a  sovereign, 
Amon  at  once  became  regent  in  the  person  of  his  prophet,  and  continued  to  act 
until  the  funeral  rites  were  celebrated.  As  sood  as  these  ceremonies  were 
completed,  the  army  and  the  people  collected  at  the  foot  of  the  Sacred  Mount ; 

the  delegates  of  the 

I  various    orders    of 

I  the  state  were  led 

I  into  the  sanctuary, 

and  then,  in  their 

presence,    all    the 

males  of  the  royal 

family — "  the  king's  brothers,"  aa  they  were  called — were  paraded  before  the 
statue  of  the  god ;  he  on  whom  the  god  laid  his  hand  as  he  passed  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  chosen  one  of  Amon,  and  consecrated  king  without  delay  .^  Ai 
may  be  readily  imagined,  the  new  monarch  thus  appointed  by  divine  dictation 
was  completely  under  the  control  of  the  priests,  and  before  long,  if  be  &iLed  to 
prove  sufficiently  tractable,^  they  claimed  the  right  to  dispense  with  him  alto- 
gether; they  sent  him  an  order  to  commit  snicide,  and  he  obeyed.  The  boundaries 
of  this  theocratic  state  varied  at  different  epochs ;  originally  it  was  confined  to  the 
region  between  the  First  Cataract  and  the  mouth  of  the  Bine  Nile.  The  bulk 
of  the  population' consisted  of  settlers  of  Egyptian  extraction  and  Egyptianised 
natives ;  bnt  isolated,  ae  they  were,  from  Egypt  proper  by  the  rupture  of  the 
political  ties  which  had  bound  them  to  the  metropolis,  they  ceased  to  receive 
fresh  reinforcements  from  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  as  they  had  formerly 
done,  and  daily  became  more  closely  identified  with  the  races  of  various  origin 
which  roamed  through  the  deserts  of  Libya  or  Arabia.  This  constant  infil- 
tration of  free  or  slavish  Bedawin  blood  and  the  large  number  of  black  women 

'  Beproduced  by  Fauober-GiuliD,  from  the  plaa  dnvo  up  ood  publiibed  by  Caillaod,  Togage  a 
MAot,  Atlat,  to\.  i.  pi.  tiiv.;  of.  Lepridb,  Deokm.,  1.  I2S. 

*  This  is  the  litu&l  desaribed  ia  the  Slelt  of  the  Enthronement  (MASinTE,  Mouumente  diwn,  pi.  9  ; 
of.  Masfebo,  Milangei  de  MyOwlogie  tt  d'AreMologin  ^gyptiennet,  vol.  iii.  pp.  13S-151,  £29-233). 
Perhaps  it  vbs  already  la  uae  at  Thebes  uuder  the  XXI"  and  ;XXH"^  dynaatiea,  at  the  election  of 
the  high  piiest,  nhetjier  he  happened  to  be  a  king  or  not:  et^y  rate,  a  story  of  the  Ptalemaio 
period  told  by  Syneuoa  in  Tk«  Bgyfliart  (Uaspsbo,  M^anget  de  Mgthologie,  vol.  i.  pp.  86-89)  aeams 
to  point  to  this  ooDoliuioii. 

*  DiODOBUB  SlCDLUS,  iii.  6. 
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found  in  the  harems  of  the  rich,  aad  eves  in  the  huts  of  the  common  people, 
qnickly  impaired  the  purity  of  the  race,  even  amoug  the  upper  classes  of  the 
nation,  and  the  type  came  to  resemble  that 
of  the  negro  tribes  of  Equatorial  Africa.'  The 
language  fared  no  better  in  the  face  of  this 
iavasion,  and  the  written  character  soon  be- 
came as  corrupt  as  Uie  language ;  words 
foreign  to  the  Egyptian  Tocabulary,  incorrect 
expressions,  and  barbarous  errors  in  syotax 
were  multiplied  without  stint'  The  taste  for 
art  decayed,  and  technical  ability  began  to 
deteriorate,  the  moral  and  intellectaal  stan- 
dard declined,  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
showed  signs  of  relapsing  into  barbarism :  the 
leaders  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  scribes  ^  muklt  f 
alone  preserved  almost  intact  their  inheri- 
tance from  an  older  civilisatioD.  Egypt  still  attracted  them :  they  looked 
upon  it  as  their  rightful  possession,  torn  from  them  by  alien  usurpers  in  deHance 
of  all  sense  of  right,  and  they  never  ceased 
to  hope  that  some  day,  when  the  god  saw  Gt> 
they  wonld  win  back  their  heritage.  Were 
not  their  kings  of  the  posterity  of  Sibu,  the 
true  representatives  of  the  Bamessides  and 
the  solar  race,  compared  with  whom  the 
northern  Pharaohs,  even  those  whose  mothers 
ranked  as  "  worshippers  "  of  Amon,  were  but 
mere  mushroom  kings?  Thebes  admitted 
the  validity  of  their  claims:  it  looked  to 
them  for  help,  and  the  revolts  by  which 
it  had  been  torn  ever  since  the  reign 
of  Osorkon  II.  were,  perhaps,  instigated  by 
the   partUans   of    Ethiopia."     In   the  time   of  PetubastU   its    high   priests, 

'  Tahanja  furaiihoB  ns  with  a  striking  example  of  tliis  Uegeneration  of  the  Egyptian  type  Hi« 
foce  ahowB  the  oharaotecUlio  featarea  of  the  black  raoe.  both  on  the  Egyptian  atatue— the  head  of 
which  la  reprodnoed  further  on  aa  a  heading  to  the  aumraary  of  Chapter  IV.  of  thia  voluine-as  well 
M  on  the  Assyrian  atele  of  Sinjirll  (LnecttAN.  DU  Auiyrabungen  ia  SmdiehiTli,  vol.  i.  pi.  i  ). 

>  Cf.  the  phrases  and  gninmatioal  forma  in  the  Egyptian  dialect  of  Ethiopia  pointed  out  by 
Mabpbbo,  Mftanget  da  Mythologit  tt  (rArclidiilogie  £gyplUn.>ei,  vo!.  lii.  pp.  265-277.  a79-281. 

•  Drawn  by  Fancher-Gudin,  from  Lepbius.  Denkm.,  iii.  303,  No.  95.  This  ie  one  of  the  kinga  who 
Houriahed  about  the  Greoo-BotaaD  periud. 

•  Drawn  by  Faaoher-Gudin,  from  Lbp8iitb.  Denkm.,  iit  303.  No.  [16.  Also  a  |>orlrait  of  a  king  of 
the  same  period. 

'  Cf.  what  haa  boeo  said  on  the  subject  of  these  rerolta  on  pp.  161-165,  ,ipru. 
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Harsiisit  and  Takeldti,  were  still  connected  with  the  Tanites ; '  after  that  it 
placed  itself  nnder  the  immediate  orders  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  pontificate  dis- 
appeared. The  BCoeasion  of  a  sovereign  who  was  himself  invested  hj  hereditary 
right  with  the  functions  and  title 


of  high  priest  of  Amon  henceforth 
rendered  the  existence  of  such  an 
oflSce  Buperflaons  at  Thebes :  it 
would  almost  have  meant  an  tm- 
periam  in  imperio.  The  adminis- 
tration of  religions,  and  perhaps 
also  of  political,  affairs  was,  there- 
fore, handed  over  to  the  deputy 
prophet,  and  this  change  still 
further  enhanced  the  importance 
of  the  "  female  worshippers  of  the 
god."  In  the  absence  of  the  king, 
who  had  his  capital  at  Napata,  they 
remained  the  sole  represetitatiTes 
of  legitimate  authority  in  the  The- 
baid:  the  chief  among  them  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  veritable 
Lady  of  Th^s,  and,  subject  to  the 
god,  mistress  of  the  city  and  its 
territory.' 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  it 
was  Pi6nkhi  Miamun  or  one  of  his 
immediate  predecessors  who  took 
poBsesaion  of  the  city.  The  nomes 
dependent  on  Amon  followed  the 
example  of  the  capital,  and  the  whole  Theban  territory  as  far  as  Siut  had 
been  occupied  by  Ethiopian  troops,  when  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  king's 
reign  the  princes  of  the  Delta  and  Middle  Egypt  appealed  to  the  court  of 
Napata  for  help.  Even  had  they  not  begged  it  te  do  so,  it  would  have  been 
compelled  before  long  to  intervene,  for  Tafnakhti  was  already  on  his  way  to 
attack  it ;  Pidnkhi  charged  Lu&marsakni  and  Puarama,  the  generals  he  had 
already  stationed  in  the  Thebaid,  to  hold  Tafnakhti  in  check,  till  he  was 
able  to  get  together  the  remainder  of  his  army  and  descend  the  Nile  to  support 

'  LUBAw,  Textet  grav^t  ntr  U  qaai  dt  Kanusk,  in  the  ZHUiAHft,  Yol.  iiiIt.  p.  11*,  Nob.  27-29; 
this  aiMppeannoe  of  the  offioe  of  high  prieat  wai  flwt  pointed  oat  bj  Hasfero,  La  SSomia  SouaU* 
rf*  EWr  el-Boftari,  pp,  715-718. 

"  MiBPEBo,  La  Momia  Royaiei  dt  BAt  el-Baharl,  p.  747,  et  aeq. 
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them.  Their  inatractions  were  to  spare  nooe  of  the  rebellious  towns,  but  to 
"  capture  their  men  and  their  beasts,  aud  their  ships  on  the  ri?er ;  to  allow 
uone  of  the  fellaheen  to  go  out  into  the  fields,  nor  any  labourer  to  his  labour, 
but  to  attack  Hermopolis  and  harass  it  daily."  They  followed  out  these 
orders,  though,  it  would  seem,  without  result,  until  the  reiuforoements  from 
Nubia  came  up :  their  morements  then  became  more  actively  offensive,  and 
falling  on  Tafnakhti's  ships,  which  were  making  for  Thebes  heavily  laden  with 
men  and  stores,  they  sunk 
several  of  them.  Anxious 
to  profit  by  this  first  suc- 
cess, they  made  straight  for 
Heracleopolis  with  a  view  to 
relieving  it  Tafoakhti,  ac- 
companied by  the  two  kings 
Nanir6ti  and  Auputi,  was 
directing  the  siege  in  person; 
he  bad  under  bis  command, 
in  addition  to  contingents 


from  Busiris,  Mendes,  Tboth,  and  Phaibeethos,  all  the  vassals  of  Osorkon  III., 
the  successor  of  Fetubastis  and  titular  Pharaoh  of  the  whole  country.  The 
Ethiopian  fleet  engaged  the  Egyptian  ships  at  the  end  of  the  island  of 
Heracleopolis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  canal  leading  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bafar- 
Yusof.^  Tafnakhti  was  defeated,  and  the  remnants  of  his  squadron  took  refuge 
in  Fipuga  under  cover  of  his  land  forces."  At  dawn,  the  next  day,  the  Ethiopians 
disembarked  and  gave  battle.  The  struggle  was  long  aud  fierce,  but  inde- 
cisive. Luamarsakni  and  Fuarama  claimed  the  victory,  but  were  obliged  to 
efTect  a  retreat  on  the  day  following  their  so-called  success,  aud  when  they 

'  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  bd  engniTiiig  id  Vitaht  Dsnov,  Yonage  dam  U  Saale  Sgypte,  pL  31, 2. 

'  The  ftudent  geogiBphers  looked  upon  the  nome  of  Horaoleopolia  aa  a  large  Uland  (Strabo,  XVIL 
i.  §  35,  p.  809;  Ptouht,  Geogr.,  vol.  L  bk.  iv.  p.  I20J,  iU  »onth8ni  boundary  being,  probably,  the 
canal  at  Uarabsbent  (Jouibt,  Detcription  de  rHsptanomide,  in  the  Deieriplitm  da  Viggplt,  toL  iiL 
pp.  400-402) :  the  and  of  the  ieland,  whioh  the  Egyptian*  called  "  the  forepart  of  Khnioea " 
(InteHptirm  of  PiAakhi,  1.  20),  was  probably  HarabAent  and  ite  environs  (Mambbo,  Notei  aa  jour  k 
Jour,  §31,  in  the  ProcMding*  of  the  Soo.  of  Bibl,  Arcb.,  1898,  vol.  si.  pp.  124,  125), 

*  Pi-pnga,  formerly  ideotifled  by  Lauth  (Die  FiaBchi-SUU,  1870,  p.  38)  with  Pushin,  the  modem 
Bub,  and  by  BrugbOh  (^Dietionnaire  Oibgraphique,  p.  228)  with  El-Beba,  is  probably  Bl-Fokft,  on 
the  Nile,  lo  the  nortli  of  Harabshant  (Maspkbo,  NoUi  qu  jour  Ujuw,  §  31,  in  the  Proceeding*  of  the 
8oc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.,  1898,  toI.  zx.  p.  125). 
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dropped  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Hermopolia,  they  found  that  Namroti  bad 
made  hia  vray  back  to  the  city  by  land  and  forestalled  them.    Powerless  to 
hold  the  field  without  support,  be  collected  all  the  men  and  cattle  he  could  lay 
bauds  on,  and  awaited  the  progress  of  events  behind  bis  ramparts.    The 
Ethiopians  invested  the  town,  and  wrote  to  inform  Pi6nkhi  of  what  they  bad 
HnnA^nnt    Vinwnvfir,  witbout  souie  misgiving 
1  which  awaited  their  de- 
re  enough,  "  His  Majesty 
.ereat,  even  as  a  panther : 
ired  a  remoaat  of  the  war- 
riors of  the  north  to  re- 
main, if  they  have  let  one 
of  them  escape  to  tell  of 
the  6ght,  if  they  make 
bim  not  to  die  in  their 
slaughter,  then  by  my 
life,  by  the  love  ofRa,  by 
the  praise  of  Amon  for 
—  me,  I  will  myself  go  down 

KINO   KAMBtol    LEAWHG   A   HOE8E  «>  P.6SIim.'  Slid  OVOrthrOW  that  whlch 

Tafnakhti  hath  done,'  I  will  compel  him  to  give  up  war  for  ever !  There- 
fore, after  celebrating  the  festivals  of  the  New  Tear,  when  I  shall  have  sacri- 
ficed to  Amon  of  [Napata],  my  father,  in  his  excellent  festival  wherein  he 
appears  in  liis  procession  of  the  New  Year,  when  he  shall  have  sent  me  in  peace 
to  look  upon  the  [Theban]  Amon  in  hia  festivals  st  Thebes,  and  when  I  shall 
have  carried  his  image  in  procesaion  to  Luxor,  in  the  festival  celebrated  iu  bis 
honour  among  the  festivals  of  Thebes,  on  the  night  of  the  feast  appointed  in 
the  Thebaid,  establiabed  by  Ea  at  the  creation,  when  I  have  led  bim  in  the 
procession  and  brought  him  unto  bis  throne,  on  the  day  for  introducing  the 
god,  even  the  second  of  Atbyr,  then  will  I  make  the  enemy  taste  the  savour  of 
my  elawB.' "  The  generals  did  their  very  utmost  to  appease  their  master's 
.  wrath  before  he  appeared  on  the  scene.  They  told  off  a  force  to  keep  watch 
over  Hermopolia  while  they  themaelvea  marched  against  the  noma  of  Uabu ; 
they  took  Oxyrrhynchos  by  storm,  with  "  the  fury  of  a  water-spoiit,"  and  in- 
formed the  king  of  this  achievement ;  but  "  his  heart  was  not  softened  thereby." 
They  crosaed  over  to  the  right  bank ;  they  crushed  the  people  of  the  north 

'  Drawn  by  Fnoolier.OadiD,  from  an  iaimauioa  of  the  stele  in  theOizeh  Unaaum;  cf.  Habucttk, 
lfOTiUTn«ntl  divert,  pE.  1. 

'  Tlie  king  doei  sot  nieotioa  bis  adversar;  by  Diime  in  the  text :  he  is  aonteot  to  indicate  him  by 
K  proDDUD  in  the  third  person — "  that  which  he  hath  done  .  .  ■   [lien  will  I  ma^e  him  tatte,"  etc. 
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imder  the  walls  of  TatehmV  the;  forced  the  walla  of  the  town  with  the  battering- 
lam,  and  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  amoogst  others  a  sod  of  Tafnahhtt, 
whoee  body  they  sent  to  the  king ;  hut  "  his  heart  was  not  softened  thereby." 
They  then  poshed  on  as  far  as  Halt  Bonn  '  and  sacked  it,  bnt  still  foiled  to  regain 
&Tour.    On  the  9th  of  Thoth,  Fiflnkhi  came  down  to  Thebes,  and  after  hasty 


TBOTH,   AT   HEBHOrOLIS   TSS  OBEAT.' 


attendance  at  the  services  to  Amon,  went  to  rejoin  the  vanguard  of  bis  army 
under  the  walls  of  Hermopolis.  "  No  sooner  had  his  Majesty  quitted  the  cabm 
of  his  ship,  than  the  horses  were  harnessed  and  the  charioteers  in  their  places ; 
the  fear  of  his  Majesty  spread  even  to  the  Nomads  of  Asia,  and  all  hearts 
trembled  before  him."  Pi6nkhi  drove  back  the  enemy  behind  their  walls, 
pitched  hb  tent  to  the  sonth-weet  of  the  city,  threw  ap  earth-works,  and  hnilt 
terraces  so  as  to  place  his  bowmen  and  slingers  oo  a  level  with  the  battlements 
of  its  towers.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  Namrfiti,  finding  himself  hard  pressed 
on  every  side,  resolved  to  surrender.  He  sent  envoys  to  Pi6nkhi  laden  with 
rich  presents,  and  despatched  Queen  Nsitentmahlt  after  them  to  beg  for  mercy 
from  the  women  who  had  accompanied  the  Ethiopian,  his  wives,  concnbuies, 
danghters,  or  royal  sisters.  Their  entreaties  were  graciously  received,  and 
Namtdti  ventnred  to  come  in  person,  leading  a  horse  with  his  right  hand  and 
shaking  in  his  left  a  sistnim  of  gold  and  lapis-laznli ;  he  knelt  down  and 
presented  with  his  salutations  the  loog  train  of  gifts  which  had  gone  before 

'  The  modem  Tehueh,  oa  the  right  bank  at  the  Nile,  n  little  below  Uiuieh  (Uabpbbo,  Nolet  tur 
qvdquit  poinfi  dt  Grammairt  et  cCBittoirt,  in  the  Mflanga  d'AreMiIogie  ^gyptienne  et  A$tyTienne, 
loL  i.  pp.  291,  292,  and  MOanga  de  XytttotogU  et  d'Areh^ologie  Eyyptienaei,  vol.  iij.  pp.  2TS,  279; 
cf.  Bbdqbch,  Diettonnaire  OtograiAiqtie,  p.  957,  anil  DiiuiauEN,  Oeiehiehte  Xgyptmu,  p.  196). 

'  Hiit-Boiin,  or  Htbonu,  ia  the  Hipponon  of  the  Greco-BomBn  geographers  (J.  be  Kodg^,  Texiet 
Ot<>gTafhiqiuadataii-pled:Kd/on.ia\\iBTUvueATett&)logigae,\9,12,\o\.  iiiii.  p.  72,  note  S,  nndp.  76), 
which  DBmiohen  places- »t  el-Hibeh,  almost  opposite  Feahn  (Oetehielite  ^gypttm,  pp.  196,  197. 
[Not  to  be  ooafoanded  with  Hibonu,  opposite  Miuieh.— Ta.] 

'  Drawn  bf  Bondier,  from  ftnengraTingin  Vrrisr  Denox,  Voyage  daat  la  HauUSgi/pU,  pi.  33,1; 
A  DeieriptiondertgyplejAnliq.,  vol.  iv.  pi.  5,  The  portico  was  dcstKyed  about  1820  bj  theen, 
who  0OD«tniated  the  angar  refioerj  at  Bodah,  and  now  onlj  a  few  sbapeleaa  fragments  of  it  n 
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him.  Fionkhi  viaited  the  temple  of  Thoth,  and  there,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  8oldiei8  and  priests,  offered  up  the  cnstomary  sacrifices.  He  then  made  his 
way  to  Iha  palace  and  inspected  ite  courts,  chambers,  treasury,  and  storehouses, 
and  reviewed  the  whole  household,  including  even  Kamrfiti's  own  wives  and 
daughters,  though  "he  turned  not  his  face  towards  any  one  of  them."  He 
next  went  on  to  the  stud-farms,  and  was  indignant  to  find  that  the  horses  had 
suffered  from  hunger  during  the  si^e.  Thoroughbreds  were  probably  some- 
what scarce  at  Napata,  and  he  had,  no  doubt,  reckoned  on  obtaining  new  blood 
and  a  complete  relay  of  chargers  from  the  Egyptian  stables ;  his  chances  of 
doing  so  seemed  likely  to  vanish  if  brood  mares  and  stallions  had  everywhere 
been  debilitated  by  the  hardships  of  war.  He  reserved  a  part  of  the  booty  for 
himself,  handed  over  the  balance  to  the  priests  of  Amon  at  Kamak,  and  also, 
before  he  left,  received  tribute  &om  Heracleopolis.  Fefza&bastit  brought  him 
horses,  the  pick  of  his  stables,  slaves  laden  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones;  then  burying  his  face  in  the  dust,  he  offered  worship  to  his  liberator: 
"  Hell  had  swallowed  me  up,  I  was  plunged  into  darkness,  and  lo,  now  a  light 
has  been  given  me.  Since  I  have  found  no  man  to  love  me  in  the  day  of 
adversity,  or  to  stand  by  me  in  the  day  of  battle,  save  only  thee,  O  victorious 
king,  who  hast  torn  away  the  night  from  above  me,  I  will  be  thy  servant,  I  and 
all  my  house,  and  Khninsu  shall  pay  tribute  into  thy  treasury.  For,  as  to  thee, 
thou  art  Harmakhis,  cliief  of  the  imperishable  stars,  thou  art  king,  even  as  he 
is  king,  and  even  as  lie  doth  not  destroy  himseli^  neither  shalt  thou  destroy 
thyself!"' 

The  downfall  of  Ehmnnu  led  all  who  might  still  have  shown  resistance  in 
Middle  Egypt  to  lay  down  their  arms  also.  The  fortress  of  Piaakhmakhpirri  ' 
dominated  the  gorges  of  Lahuntt,  and  thus  commanded  the  entrance  to  the 
Fayum ;  but  the  son  of  Tafnahhti  agreed  to  surrender  it,  provided  he  were 
allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  Shortly  after,  Maltumu  threw 
open  its  gates,  and  its  example  was  followed  by  Titaut;  at  Maitumu  there  waa 
rioting  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  streets,  one  party  wishing  to  hold  out,  the 
other  to  surrender,  but  in  the  end  the  latter  had  their  way.^   Piflnkhi  discharged 

'  Inteription  of  PWnftW-Afiaraun,  1!.  8-76 ;  Habutte,  Wbnumend  dtcen,  ph.  i,-iii, ;  B.  db  Bouoi, 
La  StiU  du  Toi  Ohiopien  FiSnkhi  Mariamen,  pp.  6-37. 

*  ThU  fortrcBs,  which  bentii  &  name  compounded  with  tbiit  of  Osorkon  I.  (Broobch,  Dielumn4xim 
a^bgraphiqve,  pp.  434,  435),  must  have  been  rebuilt  by  that  monarch  on  the  site  of  an  eaiUertott; 
the  new  name  remained  in  u«e  under  Iha  XXII"^  and  XXIII"^  dyuMties,  after  wbi<:li  the  old  ono 
lesppears.  It  is  Illahno,  vhere  Petrie  diicoveied  the  remains  oFa  QourishiDg  town  of  the  Babastite 
epoch  (JUoAun,  Kalmn  atid  QutoL,  p.  21,  et  seq.). 

*  Maritumu,  or  Maltumu,  ia  the  modern  Meidam  (Ladtu,  Dm  Pianchi-SteU,  p.  34 ;  Bbvosoh, 
Dielionnair*  QUigTa^ique,  p.  82),  awociated  in  the  Insoriptioa  with  the  cbaructeriatio  epithet, 
Fiiokari-Nibu'Saatv,  or  "  temple  of  Sokari,  maater.of  the  tranafiguration."  Titaut  lay  esactly  on  the 
frontier  between  Upper  and  Loner  Egypt — heuee  its  name,  nhioh  Bignlfies  "commanding  the  two 
regions  "  (E.  i>b  Rouge,  La  Sl^  du  roi  Miopim  Fiaakhi  Jfenomen,  p.  42,  note  4> ;  it  was  in  the 
Hemphite  nome,  and  Brugtcb  identifies  it  with  the  Greek  city  of  Acanthoa,  near  Dnhshui  (IKetion- 
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his  priestly  duties  vherever  he  vent,  and  received  the  local  taxes,  always  being 

carefnl  to  reserve  a  tenth  for  the  treasury  of  Amon-BiL ;  the  fact  that  his  army 

was  kept  under  rigid  control,  and  that  he  showed  great  clemency  to  the 

yanqnished,  helped  largely  to  conciliate  those  who  were  not  bound  by  close 

ties  of  interest  to  the  cause  of  Tafnakhti.    On  reaching  Memphis,  Fidnkhi  at 

once  had  recourse  to  the  persuasive  methods  which  had  hitherto  served  him 

ao  welt,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  garrison.    "  Shut  not  yourselves 

up  in  forts,  and  fight  not  against  the  Upper  Country,^  for  Shu  the  god  of 

creation,  when  I  enter,  he  entereth,  and  when  I  go  oat,  he  goeth  oat,  and  none 

may  repel  my  attacks.    I  will  present  offerings  to  Phtah  and  to  the  divinities 

of  the  White  Wall,  I  will  honour  Sokari  in  his  mysterious  coffer,  I  will 

contemplate  Rlsfiobuf,"  then  I  will  return  from  thence  in  peace.     If  ye  will 

trust  in  me,  Memphis  shall  be  prosperous  and  healthy,  even  the  children 

shall  not  cry  therein.    Behold  the  nomes  of  the  South ;  not  a  soul  has  been 

massacred  there,  saving  only  the  impious  who  blasphemed  G-od,  and  these 

rebels  have  been  executed."    This  eloquence,  however,  was  of  no  avail.    A 

detachment  of  archers,  sailors,  and  engineers  sent  to  make  a  recoDnaissance  of 

the  harbour  was  taken  by  surprise  and  routed  with  loss,  and  on  the  following 

night  Tafnakhti  suddenly  made  bis  appearance  on  the  spot.     He  had  the 

8000  men  who  were  defending  it  paraded  before  him,  and  made  them  a 

speech,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  great  natural  strength  of  the  position,  the 

stoutness  of  the  walls  and  the  abondauce  of  provisions ;  he  then  mounted  his 

horse,  and  making  his  way  a  second  time  through  the  enemy's  outposU,  beaded 

straight  for  the  Delta  in  order  to  levy  reinforcements  there.    The  next  day, 

Pidokhi  went  in  person  to  examine  the  approaches  of  the  city  in  which  his 

ancestors  had  once  been  throned.  There  was  a  full  N^ile,  and  the  river  came  right 

up  to  the  walls.     He  sailed  close  in  along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  front,  ^nd 

landed  on  the  north,  much  vexed  and  discomfited  at  finding  it  so  strongly 

fortified.    Even  the  common  soldiers  were  astonished,  and  began  to  discuss 

among  themselves  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  with  a  certain  feeling  of 

discouragement.   It  would  be  necessary,  they  declared,  to  open  a  regular  siege, 

"  to  make  an  inclined  plane  leading  to  the  city,  throw  up  earthworks  against 

its  walls,  bind  ladders,  set  up  masts  and  erect  spars  all  around  it."    Fidnkhi 

buret  into  a  rage  when  these  remarks  were  repeated  to  him  :  a  siege  in  set  form 

noire  Q^agTifphique,  pp.  9S3-9S5),  bnt  tliu  position  appean  to  me  to  bo  too  close  to  Hemphie  and  too 
far  from  tiie  boandar;  of  the  Qome ;  1  ahoald  prefer  to  place  Titanl  at  Kari  el-Ayat  or  thereaboatt. 
Ct,  u  to  this  place,  vbat  U  said  in  the  Struggle  of  t/is  Sationi,  ToL  i[.  p.  461,  unto  7. 

'  I.e.  against  PifinUii,  \rho  was  muter  of  tho  Upper  Country,  that  Ib,  of  Tbeb«a  and  Etiiiopia, 
and  the  ftnoee  fiom  iha  whole  of  the  Telle;  to  the  aouth  of  Memphis  irbo  Bccompanted  him. 

'  Lit., "  He  who  is  on  ttae_South  of  his  Wall,"  a  name  giren  to  one  of  the  quarters  of  Memphis, 
and  afteiwards  applied  to  the  god  Phtah,  who  nas  worshipped  in  that  quarter  (liBnasoB,  Dieliannaire 
atbgraphique,  pp.  57,  58). 

N 
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would  hare  been  a  most  eerioue  enterprise,  and  would  bave  allowed  tbe 
allied  princee  time  to  get  together  fresli  troops.  He  drove  bis  ships  full  speed 
agfunst  the  line  of  boats  anchored  in  the  harbour,  and  broke  through  it  at  the 
firBt  onset ;  his  sailors  then  scaled  tbe  bank  and  occupied  the  bouses  which 
overlooked  it.  Beinforcemeots  concentrated  on  this  point  gradually  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  after  two  days'  6ghting  tbe  garrison  threw  down 
their  arms.  The  victor  at  once  occupied  the  temples  to  save  them  from  pillage ; 
he  then  purified  Memphis  with  water  and  natron,  asceuded  in  triumph  to  tbe 
temple  of  Fhtab,  and  celebrated  there  those  rites  which  the  king  alone  was 
entitled  to  perform.  The  other  fortresses  in  tbe  neighbourhood  sQrrendered 
without  further  hesitation.  King  Auputi  of  Tentramn,'  prince  Akanesbu,' 
and  prince  Petisis  tendered  the  homage  of  their  subjects  in  person,  and  tbe 
other  eoTereigns  of  the  Delta  merely  waited  for  a  demonstration  in  force  on 
the  part  of  the  Ethiopians  before  following  their  example.  Pifinkbi  crossed 
the  Nile  and  marched  in  state  to  Heliopolis,  there  to  receive  the  royal 
investiture.  He  offered  up  prayers  at  tbe  various  holy  places  along  the 
route,  such  as  the  sanctuary  of  Tumu  at  Khriahu  and  the  temple  of  tbe 
Ennead  who  dwelt  in  the  cavern  from  which  the  Northern  Nile  was  supposed 
to  spring ;  be  then  crossed  over  Mount  Ahu,  bathed  his  &ce  in  the  reputed 
source  of  the  riv^r,  and  at  length  penetrated  into  tbe  dwelling-place  of  BS. 
He  ascended  tbe  steps  leading  to  the  great  chapel  in  order  that  he  might 
there  "see  B&  in  Hfilt-Banbonu  even  himself.  All  unattended,  he  drew 
the  bolt,  threw  open  the  doors,  contemplated  his  father  B&  in  H&it-Banbonu, 
adjusted  lU's  boat  M&dU  and  the  Saktit  of  Shn,^  then  closed  the  doors  again, 
affixed  a  seal  of  clay,  and  impressed  it  with  the  royal  signet."  He  bad  thus 
submitted  bis  conduct  for  the  approval  of  the  god  in  whom  all  attributes  of 
royalty  were  vested,  and  the  god  had  tegitimatised  his  claims  to  universal  rule : 
be  was  henceforth  the  master,  not  merely  de  jure  but  de  facto  as  well,  and  the 
kings  who  had  hitherto  declined  to  recognise  him  were  now  obliged  to  bow 
reverently  before  bis  authority.* 

'  Probabl;  the  origintLl  of  tbe  Blatoe  disouvered  b7  Nanlle  at  Tel-el-Yabudtyeh  iTkaUotuid  of  the 
/«t»  and  Ott  Gity  0/  Ontat,  pp.  10,  11,  and  pL  1,  sad  Lei  FouiBa  du  Delta  pendant  Fhiver  de  18S7,  in 
the  BtetieU  de  TraBaux,  vol  x.  p.  S3}.  Tentramn  and  Ta&iia,  the  cities  of  AupatI,  are,  perbape,  aa 
Brogeoh  mggeste,  identical  with  the  biblical  EUm  (_Bxod.  zTi.  1)  and  the  DaDeon  Fortus  of  Plin; 
(Hid.  Nat.,  \t  sxxili.)  on  the  Bed  Sea  (Diet.  OgOgr.,  pp.  121,  125,  453-455),  but  NavUlo  prefers  to 
identify  Daneonvith  the  Tonu  of  the  ficrjfni'aprrM.A'b.  1  (The  Bton-City  of  Pithom,  pp.  22,23}.  I 
believe  thatveoughttolookfoi  tbe  kingdom  of  Aapati  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Menzalah,  nearTuiiH. 

'  Akanesha  laled  over  Sebeunytoa  and  in  the  XVIf  nome  ( jTManptitni  a/ P{(!nJbht  Miamuta,  1. 115). 
Naiille  disoorered  atSamannnd  the  statue  of  one  ofhls  deBCendtuits,  a  king  of  the  same  name,  perhaps 
his  gTandson,  who  was  prince  of  Sebennytosin  the  time  of  Fsammetiolmsl.  (Lu  JbufUu  du  DeUo  pm- 
dant  rAtserd«ISS7,  JnfiseiteildeTravauz,Tol.  z.  p.  ST,  and  I%a  Jfound  o/lbe /siei,  pp.  24,  25,  pL  *.). 

■  As  to  these  two  berquesof  the  Bun,  of.  what  is  said  in  the  Dawn  of  OiviUtalian,  p.  90,nDtes4,9: 
MSdit  is  a  later  form  of  StdniU  or  MitU,  a  name  freqnently  met  with  in  the  ancient  tests. 

<  Jmonption  of  Pidnklii  Miamun,  11.  76-106 ;  of,  Mabibtts:,  Monumenlt  divert,  pis.  3-S ;  E.  de 
Boao£,  La  Biile  du  roi  €Oiioj.im  Fi&nkhi  Mettameu,  pp.  37-Gl. 
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OsorkoD  vas  the  first  to  submit,  and  did  so  before  the  close  of  Fi6nklii's 
stay  at  Heliopolis  ;  when  the  latter  pitched  bis  camp  near  Kahani '  in 
the  Atbribite  nome,  the  nobles  of  the  Eastern  Delta,  both  smatl  and  great, 
came  one  after  another  with  their  followers;  among  them  Patinifi  of 
Fisapti,  Paiman  of  Bnairis,  Fsblsa  of  Khriabu  and  of  Pih&pi,^  besides  a 
dozen  others.  He  extended  bis  faronr  to  all  alike,  merely  stipulating  that 
tbe^r  should  gire  him  the  best  of  their  horses,  and  oodertake  to  keep  careful 
watch  over  the  prosperity  of  their  stud  farms.  But  Tafoakhti  still  held  out, 
and  seemed  determined  to  defy  him  to  the  end ;  he  had  set  fire  to  his  palace 
and  taken  refage  io  the  islands  on  the  ri?er,  and  bad  provided  a  hiding-place 
for  himself  at  Masndlt  among  the  marshes  on  the  coast '  in  case  of  final  defeat. 
A  victory  gained  over  him  by  the  Ethiopian  generals  suddenly  induced  him  to 
sue  for  peace.  He  offered  to  disband  his  men  and  pay  tribute,  provided  he 
was  guaranteed  undisturbed  possession  of  Sais  and  of  the  western  districts  of 
the  Delta ;  be  refused,  however,  to  sae  for  pardon  in  person,  and  asked  that  an 
envoy  sboald  be  sent  to  receive  bis  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  temple  of  N!t. 
Though  deserted  by  his  brother  princes  and  allies,  he  still  retained  sufficient 
power  to  be  a  thorn  in  bis  conqueror's  side ;  his  ultimate  overthrow  was  certain, 
but  it  would  have  entailed  many  a  bloody  struggle,  while  a  defeat  might  easily 
have  shaken  the  fidelity  of  the  other  feudatory  kings,  and  endangered  the 
stability  of  the  new  dynasty.  Pidnkhi,  therefore,  accepted  the  terms  offered 
him  without  modification,  and  asked  for  no  guarantee  beyond  the  oath  taken 
in  the  presence  of  the  gods.  News  was  brought  him  about  this  time  that 
Cynopolis  and  Aphroditopolis  bad  at  last  thrown  open  their  gates,  and  accord- 
ingly he  summoned  bis  vassals  for  the  last  time  to  bis  camp  near  Athribis. 
With  the  exception  of  Taihakhtl,  they  all  obeyed  the  call,  iocluding  two 
minor  kings  of  Upper  and  two  of  Lower  Egypt,  together  with  barons 
of  lesser  rank ;  but  of  these,  Namrdti  alone  was  admitted  to  the  royal 
apartments,  because  he  alone  was  circumcised  and  ate  no  fish ;  aft«r  this 
the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  the  Ethiopians  set  out  on  their  return  journey 
southwards.*      Pidnkhi  may  well  have  been  proud  of  the  result  of    this 

'  Kahani  is,  perliapt,  the  modem  Eftba,  Bome  dUUaco  to  the  north  of  Qaliub. 

■  Piupti  Btood  on  the  preaent  «ite  of  Baft.«l-Hineh  (Bhuotch,  Die  QBUer  eUt  Nomot  Arabia,  iu 
the  Ztittehrift,  1881,  pp.  16,  17,  and  Ni.TU.LB,  Ooihm  and  tba  ShHnt  of  Sa/l-el-Hena^  pp.  li,  IS). 
Khrlftho,  aa  we  know,  formed  part  of  the  Heliopolitan  nome,  and  u,  ver;  poiaibl;,  to  be  identified 
with  Bab;lou  of  Egypt,  the  Fostlt  ot  the  Arabs  (  BBcoseH,  Diet.  0*bgr.,  pp.  625-627) ;  Pihilpi  was  a  place 
Dot  far  from  the  auppoaed  aoarce  of  the  Soothem  Nile  (Bbuoboh,  Diet.  Qiogr,,  pp.  481,  485), 

'  The  paBsage  refoniag-  to  tbeae  events,  giiven  in  a  mutilated  form  by  Mariette  (tfonunumti  divert, 
pL  6,  U.  120-123 ;  E.  DX  Boca^  La  SUle  da  rot  ilhiopien  Pidnkhi-Mtriamai,  pp.  7D,  71),  baa  been 
lestoied  from  the  oii^nal  hj  BragMh  (JUationnaire  Qiographiqitt,  pp.  1135-1137),  who  propoaeE, 
with  some  hetitfttioa,  (o  identiFy  MaaQdlt  with  the  Coptic  Te-iQBiOti,  the  modem  Pameia. 

'  Intetipiion  of  PidniAi-Sfiamun,  11.  106-159;  cf.  Mariette,  Jfonuin«nl«  dieer;  pla,  5,  G,  and  E. 
DB  BoDo£,  La  Stila  du  roi  dthiopien  Pidnhhi-Meriamen,  pp.  61-80. 
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campaign,  both  for  himself  aDd  for  bis  couotry^.  The  empire  of  the  Pharaohs, 
which  had  for  the  last  hnndred  and  fifty  years  been  divided,  was  now  re- 
eetablisbed  from  the  confluence  of  the  Nileg  to  the  Bhores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  it  was  no  longer  Egypt  that  benefited  by  the  change.  It  was  now,  after 
many  years  of  Blavery,  the  turn  of  Ethiopia  to  rule,  and  the  seat  of  power  wob 
transferred  from  Thebes  or  Memphis  to  Napata.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  kingdom  underwent  no  great  modification ;  it 
had  merely  one  king  the  more  to  rule  over  it — not  a  stranger,  as  we  are  often 
tempted  to  conclnde,  when  we  come  to  measure  these  old-world  revolutione 
by  our  modem  standards  of  patriotism,  but  a  native  of  the  south,  who  took  the 
place  of  those  natives  of  the  north  who  had  succeeded  one  another  on  the  throne 
since  the  days  of  Smendes.  In  fact,  this  newly  crowned  son  of  B&  lived 
a  very  long  way  off;  he  had  no  troops  of  his  own  further  north  than  Siut,  and 
he  had  imposed  his  suzerainty  on  the  rival  claimants  and  reigning  princes 
without  thereby  introducing  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  In 
tendering  their  submission  to  him,  the  heads  of  the  difi'erent  nomes  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  parting  vrith  their  liberty ;  they  still  retained  it,  even 
though  nominally  dependent,  and  continued,  as  in  the  past,  to  abuse  it  with- 
out scruple.  Namidti  was  king  at  £hmuna,  Pefz&&bastlt  at  Ehniusu,  Auputi  at 
Tentramu,  and  Osorkon  III.  at  Bnbastis ;  the  prestige  investing  the  Tanite  race 
persisted  so  effectively  that  the  annalists  give  to  the  last<named  precedence 
over  the  usurpers  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty;  the  Tanites  continued  to  be  the 
incarnate  representatives  of  legitimate  power,  and  when  Osorkon  IIL  died, 
in  732,  it  was  his  son  Psamutis  who  was  regarded  as  the  Lord  of  Egypt 
Tafnakhti  had,  in  his  defeat,  gained  formal  reci^ition  of  his  royalty.  He  was 
no  longer  a  mere  successful  adventurer,  a  hero  of  the  honr,  whose  victories 
were  his  only  title-deeds,  whose  rights  rested  solely  on  the  argument  of  main 
force.  Fionkhi,  in  granting  him  amnesty,  had  conferred  official  investiture  on 
him  and  on  his  descendants.  Henceforth  his  rule  at  Sais  was  every  whit  as 
legitimate  as  that  of  Osorkon  at  Bubastis,  and  he  was  not  slow  iu  furnishing 
material  proof  of  this,  for  he  granted  himself  cartouches,  the  ureens,  and  all 
the  other  insignia  of  royalty.^  These  changes  must  have  been  quickly  noised 
abroad  throughout  Asia.  Commercial  intercourse  between  Syria  and  Egypt 
was   maintained   as   actively   as  ever,  and  the  merchant  caravans  and  fleets 

*  cr  theatele  in  the  Unseam  at  AtheD«,<liKOVMed  and  publiihedb]'M«Jlet(QiMl9u<iJ(bniMi«nfi 
£g]lptietu  dv  Um^  d'Atkimi,  In  tbe  S<aieQ  da  Tramma,  toL  xnii.  pp.  1-6) :  at.  Naville,  Additiont 
tt  OorrttlioTit  atue  Iroit  liueriptioni  de  la  rtina  EalaMou,ibid.,v6l.  zix.  p.  214,  where  the  leading  of  tbe 
«utoaohe  prenomeuiecorrectljf^Ten.  The  protocol  oE  theBoTereigaiBShcjwMvrf  ra/na^Ui,and  tbe 
date  IB  in  the  eighth  yeai  of  tbe  reign.  M.  B^rillont  triei  to  make  ont  that  this  uBorpation  was  prior 
to  the  intervention  of  Pif^nkbi  (^Soliee  df  Fapjp-u*  dfmoliquet  ariAaiquet,  p.  213,  note  a);  1  beliare, 
with  Mallet,  that  It  look  place  after  the  invasion.  If  Tafnakhti  bad  poMeued  royal  titles,  FiSnkbi 
would  have  allowed  him  to  retain  them  ai  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  other  local  Pb&raohB ;  one  more 
king  among  bii  lamals  would  not  have  caused  him  additional  trouble. 
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exported  with  regalarity  the  news  of  erenta  as  well  as  the  oaturol  prodacta 
of  the  Boil  01  of  iadustry.  The  tidinga  of  an^  Ethiopian  conquest  and  of  the 
re-establisbment  of  an  nndirided  empire  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  coming  as 
they  did  at  the  very  moment  when  the  first  effects  of  the  Assyrian  revival 
began  to  be  so  keenly  felt,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  and  arouse 
the  hopes  of  Syrian  statesmen.  The  Pbilistioes,  who  had  never  entirely 
released  themselves  from  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  the  Fharaobs  of  the 


Delta,  felt  no  repugnance  at  asking  for  a  renewal  of  their  former  proteotioD. 
As  for  the  Fhceniciana,  the  Hebrews,  Edom,  Bloab,  Ammon,  and  Damascus,  they 
began  to  consider  whether  they  had  not  here,  in  Africa,  among  the  members 
of  a  race  favonrably  disposed  towards  them  by  the  memories  of  the  past  and 
by  its  ambition,  hereditary  allies  against  Nineveh.  The  fact  that  Egypt  was 
torn  by  domestic  dissensions  and  divided  into  a  score  of  rival  principalities  in 
no  way  diminished  their  traditional  admiration  for  its  wealth  or  their  ooofideuce 
in  its  power;  Assyria  itself  was  merely  an  agglomeration  of  turbulent  provinces, 
'  Drawn  bj  Bondier,  rrom  Mnllef  b  pbatognpli  of  the  atele  in  the  MuBeam  at  Atbeos. 
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Tassal  cities,  and  minor  kingdoms,  artificially  gronped  round  the  ancient 
domain  of  Assar,  and  yet  tlie  coDTuUionB  by  which  it  waa  periodically  shaken 
had  not  prevented  it  from  developing  into  the  most  formidable  engine  of  war 
that  had  ever  threatened  the  peace  of  Asia.  The  African  hosts,  irhether  led 
by  ordinary  generals  oi  by  a  king  of  secondary  rank,  formed  none  the  less  a 
compact  army  well  fitted  by  numbers  and  organisation  to  hold  its  own  against 
any  forces  which  Tiglath-pileser  might  put  into  the  field ;  and  even  should  the 
supreme  Pharaoh  be  unwilling  to  throw  the  full  weight  of  bis  authority  into 
the  balance,  yet  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  lesser  kings,  such  as  the  lord  of 
Sais  or  of  Bubastia,  would  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  any  one  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  it.  It  is  true  that,  in  so  far  as  the  ultimate  issue  was 
concerned,  there  was  little  to  be  gained  by  thus  pitting  the  two  great  powers 
together  and  persuading  one  to  fight  against  the  other ;  the  victor  must,  in  the 
long  run,  remain  master  alike  of  those  who  had  appealed  for  help  and  of  those 
who  had  fought  against  him,  and  if  Egypt  emerged  triumphant,  there  would 
be  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept  her  supremacy.  In  either  event,  there  conld 
be  no  question  of  independence ;  it  was  a  choice  between  the  hegemony  of 
Egypt  or  that  of  Assyria. 

From  the  moment  that  Tiglath-pileser  had  made  his  appearance  on  the 
northern  horizon,  the  nations  of  Southern  Syria  had  instinctively  looked  to 
Pharaoh  for  aid.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  faction  in  Samaria, 
even  during  the  disorders  which  broke  out  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II., 
and  perhaps  it  was  a  hope  of  overcoming  it  easily  which  led  Henahem  of  his 
own  accord  to  invoke  the  still  remote  suzerainty  of  Kineveb,  after  the  fall  of 
Unki  in  738  ;^  later  on,  when  Pekah  had  assassinated  Fekahiah  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  Bezin,  he  adopted  the  view  of  those  who  saw  no  hope  of 
safety  save  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  his  only  reason  for  doing  so  being, 
apparently,  because  the  kings  of  the  fallen  dynasty  had  received  support  from 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris.  Hosea  continually  reproached  his  countrymen  with 
this  vacillating  policy,  and  pointed  out  the  folly  of  it :  "  Ephraim  is  like  a  silly 
dove  without  understanding ;  they  call  unto  Egypt,  they  go  unto  Assyria ; 


'  Aa  to  the  homage  offered  by  Memhem,  of.  p,  152,  nipra.  The  ezistence  of  &a  EgyptUa  faction 
at  tlii«  period  has  been  admitted  b;  KrrrxL,  Q^v^ielae  dtr  HArmtiT,  toI.  iL  p.  2S2.  WinoUai,  in  « 
aeriea  of  lamarkable  reaearches  inserted  in  hia  AUU*ta\aentlitii«  UnUmchtmgtn,  pp.  I6S-lTi,  and 
aftenrsrdi  in  Us  Altorimialiieke  FomAmgen,  toI.  i.  pp.  24-11,  289,  290,  337,  etc,  vhioh  he  oom- 
pletedb7two«rticlesoDlfiMr(,jV«fuAAa,9fa'l»,i.,ii.,inthe9f((l.  iter  ForderM.  Gei.,  roU.  i. and  il., baa 
traced  to  the  Arabian  or  Idmn«an  Mozrl  eTerjthlng  previouBly  referred  to  Egypt.  HU  argumenta 
■eem  to  me  to  be,  in  many  caaei,  oouvincing,  aa  I  ahall  point  out  where  necessary,  bat  I  think  he 
cairiea  bis  theory  too  far  when  he  ly sterna ticallyezclndei  Bgjpt  aad  puts  Huzri  in  ita  place.  Egypt, 
even  in  its  decadent  state,  was  a  far  more  impottant  power  than  the  Arabian  Muzri,  and  it  seeoiB 
aoreasonable  to  credit  it  with  such  ■  limited  share  in  the  politics  of  the  time.  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  other  power  is  intended  in  most  of  thote  paagsges  ta  the  Hebrew  writings  and  Assyrian  iiuoiip. 
tion*  in  which  Ibe  words  MEzratm  and  Hnzri  occur. 
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when  they  shall  go  I  will  apiead  M7  net  upon  them,"  said  the  EtemaL*  They 
were  to  be  given  np  to  Aaayria  and  dispersed,  and  while  some  were  to  go  into 
Assnr  and  eat  nnclean  food,  Ephraim  was  to  return  into  Egypt ;  "  for,  lo,  they 
are  gone  away  from  destniction,  yet  Egypt  sball  gather  them  up,  Memphis  shall 
bury  them.""  Nevertheless,  they  persisted  is  negotiating  with  Egypt,  and 
though  there  was  as  yet  no  formal  alliance  between  Samaria  and  Sais  or  Tanis, 
their  relations  were  so  close  that  do  enemy  of  Israel  conld  look  for  protection 
from  Psamnti  or  his  Tassals.  Ahaz  had,  therefore,  oothiug  to  hope  from  this 
quarter,  and  was  compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Assyria,  if  he  decided  to  call  in  outside  aid  at  all.  His  prophets, 
like  those  of  Pekah,  strenuously  forbade  him  to  do  so,  and  among  them  was 
one  who  was  beginning  to  exert  a  marrelloas  influence  over  all  classes  of 
society — Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz.  He  had  begun  his  career  in  the  year 
that  Uzziah  died,'  and  had  continued  to  prophesy  without  interruption  during 
the  brief  reign  of  Jotham.*  When  Jahveh  first  appeared  to  him,  in  the  smoke 
of  the  altar,  seated  on  a  throne  and  surrounded  by  seraphim,  a  sense  of  his  own 
UDWorthiness  filled  him  with  fear,  but  an  angel  purified  his  lips  with  a  Ii?e  coal, 
and  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying,  "  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will 
go  for  us  ?  "  aod  he  replied,  "  Here  am  I ;  send  me,"  whereupon  Jah?eh  gave 
him  this  message :  "  Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not ;  and  see  ye  indeed, 
but  perceive  not.  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears 
heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes ;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes  and  hear  with  their 
ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  torn  again  and  be  healed."  Then 
the  prophet  asked,  '>  Lord,  bow  long  ?  "  And  Jahveh  answered,  "  Until  cities 
be  waste  without  inhabitant  and  houses  without  man,  and  the  land  become 
utterly  waste,  and  Jabveh  have  removed  men  far  away,  and  the  forsaken  places 
be  many  in  the  midst  of  the  laud.  And  if  there  be  yet  a  tenth  in  it,  it  shall 
be  eaten  up ;  as  a  terebinth,  and  as  an  oak,  whose  stock  rem^ioeth  when  they 
are  felled,  so  the  holy  seed  is  the  stock  thereof."  *  Jndah,  though  less  powerful, 
was  quite  as  corrupt  as  his  brethren  of  Israel,  and  the  divine  wrath  threatened 
him  no  less  than  them;  it  rested  with  himself,  however,  to  appease  it  by 
repentance,  and  to. enter  again  into  divine  favour  after  suffering  his  punish- 
ment ;  the  Eternal  would  then  gather  together  on  Mount  Sion  those  of  His 
faithful  people  who  had  survived  the  crisis,  and  would  assure  them  a  long 
period  of  prosperity  under  His  law.     The  prophet,  ooDVinced  that  men  could 

'  So*.  Tii.  11, 12.  »  Bm.  fx.  3-6.  '  Ita.  Ti.  1. 

*  The  fragmsnta  which  oau  be  aaaigned  to  tfaU  period  now  aocnr  u  follows :  chap.  ii.  2~S  (Tenea 
2-4  ftre  alio  roniid  in  HiedK  it.  1-3,  and  wet«,  perhaps,  bonowad  from  some  tbiid  prophet)^  ii.  6-22, 
iij.,  iv.,  T.  1-21  (the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard),  and  lasUy,  chap,  vi.,  in  so  far  as  the  Bubstanoe  \» 
ooDcemed ;  it  seems  to  have  been  put  into  its  present  form  long  after  tlie  events. 

•  l»a.  Ti.  9-13. 
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in  DO  wise  alter  the  decrees  of  the  Highest,  save  by  ropentaQce  alone,  was 
astonished  that  the  heads  of  the  state  shonld  strive  to  impede  tho  progreaa  of 
events  that  were  happening  under  their  very  eyes,  bj  the  elaborately  nselesa 
combinations  of  their  worldly  diplomacy.  To  his  mind,  the  invasion  of  Fekah 
and  Bezin  was  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  divine  anger,  and  it  filled  him  with 
indignation  that  the  king  should  hope  to  escape  from  it  by  begging  for  an 
alliance  against  them  with  one  of  the  great  powers :  when  Jahveh  shonld 
decide  that  the  pnnishment  was  sufficient  for  the  crime.  He  would  know  how 
to  shatter  His  instruments  without  any  earthly  help.  Indeed,  Isaiah  had 
already  told  his  master,  some  days  before  the  allied  kings  appeared,  while  the 
latter  was  busy  superintending  the  works  intended  to  supply  Jerusalem  with 
water,  to  "  Take  heed,  and  be  quiet ;  fear  not,  neither  let  thy  heart  be  faint, 
because  of  these  two  tails  of  smoking  firebrands.^  .  .  .  Because  Syria  hath 
counselled  evil  gainst  thee,  Ephraim  also,  and  the  «on  of  Remaliah,  saying. 
Let  us  go  up  against  Judah,  hem  it  in,  carry  it  by  storm,  and  set  up  the  son 
of  Tabeel  as  king : '  thus  saitb  the  Lord  God,  It  shall  not  stand,  neither 
shall  it  come  to  pass."  '  If,  however,  the  course  of  the  divine  justice  was  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  intervention  of  a  purely  human  agency,  the  city  would 
doubtless  be  thereby  saved,  but  the  matter  would  not  be  allowed  to  rest  there, 
and  the  people  would  suffer  even  more  at  the  hands  of  their  allies  than  they 
had  formerly  endured  from  their  enemies.  "  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive 
and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel — God  with  us.  .  .  .  For 
before  the  child  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  the  land 
whose  two  kings  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken,"  and  yet  "  Jahveh  shall  bring 
upon  thee,  and  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  father's  house,  days  that  have 
not  come,  from  the  day  that  Ephraim  departed  from  Judah."*  And  then, 
employing  one  of  those  daring  apologues,  common  enough  in  his  time,  the 
prophet  took  a  large  tablet  and  wrote  upon  it  in  large  letters  two  symbolical 
names — Spoil-speedeth,  Prey-ha^eth — and  sot  it  up  in  a  prominent  place,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  credible  witnesses  went  in  unto  the  prophetess  his  wife. 
When  the  child  was  born  in  due  course,  Jahveh  bade  him  call  it  Spoil-speedetJi, 
Prey-haeteth,  "  for  before  he  shall  have  knowledge  to  cry.  My  father,  and.  My 
mother,  the  riches  of  Damascus  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria  shall  be  carried  away 
before  the  King  of  Assyria."  Bat  the  Eternal  added,  "  Forasmuch  as  this 
people  hath  refused  the  waters  of  Sbiloali  that  go  softly,  and  rejoice  in  Bezin 
and  Bemaliah's  son  ;  now  therefore,  behold,  the  Lord  bringeth  up  npon  them 

'  An  explHDmloijr  gloM,  "  the  fleroa  anger  of  Bezia  &□(!  &7ria  tmd  oF  the  son  of  BemalEah,"  irbich 
formed  no  pert  of  the  original  pTopbeo;,  u  here  iaseited  in  the  text, 

■  Aa  to  the  eaigmatia  penonage  thm  deaignated  by  the  ptophet,  cf.  p.  158,  note  2,  mpra. 
•  Ita.  Tii.  1-9,  '  J«a,  Tii.  10-17. 
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the  waters  of  the  river 
[the  Euphrates], 
strong  and  many  : ' 
and  he  shall  come  ap 
over  all  his  channels, 
and  go  over  all  his 
banks:  and  he  shall 
sweep  onward  into 
Judah ;  he  shall  over- 
flow and  pass  through; 
he  shall  reach  even 
to  the  neck,  and  the 
stretching  of  his  wings 
shall  fill  the  breadth  or 
thy  land,  0  ImmaDnel 
[God-with-usJ ! "  * 

Finding  that 
Egypt  was  in  favour 
of  his  adversaries, 
Ahaz,  in  spite  of  the 
prophet's  warnings, 
tamed  to  Assyria." 
At  one  time  he  had 
found  himself  so  hard 
pressed  that  he  in- 
voked the  aid  of  the 
Syrian  gods,  and  made 
his  eldest  son  pass 
through    the   fire    in 

'  A  muginal  glou  hu 
hare  been  ioietted  in  tba 
Uixt,  indicttjng  that  it  was 
"the  King  of  AasTiiii  and 
all  his  glory  "  that  the  pro- 
[Aet  referred  to. 

'  Ita.  Tiii.  1-8. 

*  The  following  portiona 
of  laftiah  are  accepted  aa 
beloDging  to  the  period  of 
thia  BTTian  war :  in  addition 
to  chap.  Tit.,  ohapi.  Tiii.-ii. 
6;  li.  1-9;  xiiL  I-U  ;  i. 
4^9,  IS~32:  to  these  Kue- 
nen  adds  chap.  xiiiL  1-14. 
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order  to  propitiate  tbem ; '  be  collected  together  all  the  silver  and  gold  he  ooald 
find  ia  his  ovn  treasury  or  in  that  of  the  temple  and  sect  it  to  Tiglath-pileeer,  with 
this  message :  "  I  am  thy  servant  and  thy  son :  come  up  and  save  me  ont  of  the 
hand  of  the  King  of  Syria,  and  oat  of  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Israel,  which  rise  up 
against  me."  ^  Tiglath-pileser  came  in  haste,  and  Bezin  and  Pekob,  at  the  mere 
tidiagB  of  his  approach,  desisted  from  their  attack  on  Jerusalem,  separated,  and 
retired  each  to  his  own  kingdom.  The  Assyrian  king  did  not  immediately  follow 
them  up.  He  took  the  road  leading  along  the  coast,  after  leaving  the  plains  of 
the  middle  Orontes,  and  levied  tribute  &om  the  Phcenician  cities  as  he  passed ; 
he  then  began  by  attacking  the  western  frontier  of  Israel,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops 
agaioBt  the  Philistines,  who  were  ceaselessly  harassiDg  Judah.  EannoD,  King  of 
Gaza,  did  not  await  the  attack,  bnt  fled  to  Egypt  for  safety,  and  Ahaz  breathed 
freely,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  his  accession,^  This,  however,  was  only 
a  beginning ;  the  real  struggle  took  place  in  the  following  year,  and  was  hotly 
contested.  In  spite  of  the  sorry  pass  to  which  its  former  defeats  and  present 
discords  had  brought  it,  Damascus  still  possessed  immense  wealth,  and  its 
army,  when  reinforced  by  the  Arabian  and  Israelite  contingents,  was  capable 
of  holding  its  own  for  a  long  time  against  the  battalions  of  Assyria,  even  if  it 
could  not  hope  to  conquer  them.  Unfortunately  for  its  chances,  Bezin  had 
failed  to  inherit  the  military  capacity  of  his  great  predecessors,  Ben-hadad  and 
Hazael;  he  allowed  Tiglath-pileser  to  crush  the  Hebrews  withoat  rendering 
them  any  effective  assistance.  Pekah  fought  his  best,  but  be  lost,  one  after 
another,  the  strongholds  which  guarded  his  northern  frontier — Ijon,  Abel-beth- 
maacab,  Janoah,  Kedesh,  and  Hazor ;  he  saw  the  whole  of  Naphtali  and  Oilead 
laid  waste,  and  their  inhabitants  carried  off  into  Assyria  without  his  being  able 
to  prevent  it;  he  himself  being  obliged  to  evacuate  Samaria  and  take  refuge 
in  the  mountains  almost  noattended.*     Judah  followed,  with  mingled  exultation 

'  2  Sirig$  xvL  3  (cf.  2  Ckron.  xiTJiL  3).  Thete  ia  oothiDg  to  indiotite  the  dftte,  but  moit  hiatoriuu 
place  tho  erent  at  the  bei^iuning;  of  the  STrian  wu,  a  little  before  or  during-  the  aege  C8tu>e, 
dMehiehU  det  TM^  Itratl,  vol.  i.  p,  596 ;  Kiitbl,  OeidUchU  dor  Bebrmer,  toL  ii.  p.  291,  note  2). 

*  2  Eingtivl  7,  8;  cF.  2  Chron.  isviii.  16,  20,  21. 

'  Slab  ItuoripttoH,  published  by  H.  R&WLiiraoH,  Cun.  Ini.  W.  Au.,  voL  lii.  pi.  10,  No.  3,  11.  1-11. 
The  chronology  of  these  eventa  1b  itiil  donbtChl.  The  Eponyp^  Canon  (Bcqiudeb,  KtilwiMlinfi' 
Ueht  BibliMek,  vol.  i.  pp.  212,  213}  showa  that  the  operationa  lasted  three  yean,  and  it  reoonU 
ono  expedition  agaluat  the  FbiliBliuea  (734),  and  two  agaiuit  DamascDi  (733-732).  I  have  followed 
Bo«t  (IHe  EaUehn/lUxU  Tigtat-POeiefi  III.,  pp.  izylii.-xixii.)  in  mj  claBBlfication  of  the  mutilated 
liuee  which  precede  the  referenee  to  Qaza  in  the  campaign  ngainat  the  Philiatioet. 

•  2  Eingi  xt.  29.  Sohradet  (Die  Kdliiaehriflen  utKLdatA\tt  Tettantetd,  1B83,  pp,  254-259}  thought 
bimielf  jiutifled  in  adding  to  the  mntUated  names  in  the  insoription  pabliahed  by  H.  Bawunsoh, 
Cun.  In*.  W.  At.,  vol.  iiL  pi.  10,  those  of  Gilead  and  Abel-beth-maac^,  to  which  Hommel  added 
later  on  that  of  Naphtali  the  Qreat  (Get.  Bab.  und  Au.,  p.  665,  note  1).  A  uareful  collation  of  the 
mutilated  texts  hai  proved  that  in  all  probability  the  correoi  roading  is  QaUa  and  Abilahka,  which 
would  pveolude  all  posaibility  of  identifyiog  the  biblical  namea  with  those  which  appear  in  the 
Aasynan  text  (Bosr,  DU  EeilMahri/lUxtg  Tigtat-PiUKr't  III.,  vol.  i.  pp.  78, 79).  The  campaign  beyond 
the  Jordan  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  v.  26,  where  the  Hebrew  writer  has  two  diitinot  kings  of  Aasyiia, 
Pnl  and  Tilgath-pilneaer,  in  place  of  the  one  hiog  known  to  modem  historians. 
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and  disqaietude,  the  viciasitudea  of  the  tragic  drama  which  was  thus  enacted 
before  ita  eyes,  and  Isaiah  foretold  the  apeedy  ruin  of  the  two  peoples  who  had 
but  yeeterdaj  threatened  to  enalave  it.  He  could  already  see  the  following 
picture  in  his  mind's  eye :  "  Damascns  is  taken  away  from  being  a  city,  and  it 
shall  be  a  rninous  heap.  The  cities  of  Aroer  are  forsahen  :  they  shall  be  for 
flocks,  which  shall  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid.^  The  fortress 
also  shall  cease  from  Ephraim,  and  the  kingdom  from  Damascus,  and  the 


MOCRT  HKBIIOH.* 

remnant  of  Syria :  they  shall  be  as  the  glory  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts  !  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  glory  of 
Jacob  shall  be  made  thin,  and  the  fatness  of  his  flesh  shall  wax  lean.  And  it  shall 
be  as  when  the  harvestinan  gathereth  the  standing  corn,  and  his  arm  reapeth 
the  ears ;  yea,  it  shall  be  as  when  one  gleaneth  ears  in  the  ralley  of  Rephaim, 
Yet  there  shall  be  left  therein  gleanings,  as  the  shaking  of  an  olive  tree,  two  or 
three  berries  in  the  top  of  the  uppermost  bough,  four  or  Ayo  in  the  outmost 
branches  of  a  fruitful  tree,  aaith  JahTeh,  the  God  of  Israel !  ...  In  that  day 
shall  his  strong  cities  be  as  the  forsaken  places  in  the  wood,  and  on  the  mountain 
top,  which  were  forsaken  from  before  the  children  of  Isi-ael :  °  and  it  shall  be  as 

'  Both  of  these  XtiAn  lay  bejoad  Jordan — one  in  Reoben,  afterwards  Moab  (_Jadg.  xi.  26;  Jar. 
slviiL  19);  the  other  in  AmmoD,  afterwords  Gad  (JotA.  ilii.  25;  2  5dm.  xiiv.  5);  hare  tbay  lUnd 
for  the  oouDtrieB  beyond  Jordan  which  Tiglath-pileaer  had  jnet  laid  waste.  The  tradition  preserved 
in  1  Chroa.  \.  2G  stated  that  these  inhabilanta  of  Oad  and  Beubeu  were  led  into  captivity  by 
Pul,  U.  Tiglath-pileeer. 

•  Drawn  hy  Boudier,  from  a  photograph  brought  back  by  Lortet ;  of.  Lortbt,  La  Syrie,  p.  563, 
'  This  is  probably  analluaioQ  to  the  warlike  exploits  performed  during  Bezin  and  Fekah's  invasion 
of  Jodna,  a  year  or  two  previooaly ;  ef.  p.  186,  lapra. 
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a  desolation.    For  thoa  hast  forgotten  the  God  of  thy  salvation."  '    Samaria 
was  doomed  to  helplessness  for  many  a  day  to  come,  if  not  for  eyer,  bat  it  bad 
taken  a  whole  year  to  lay  it  low  (733) ;  Tiglath-pileser  returned  in  732,  and 
devoted  jet  another  year  to  the  war  against  Damascos.     Bezin  had  not  been 
dismayed  by  the  evil  fortune  of  his  friends,  and  bad  made  good  his  losses  by 
means  of  fresh  alliances.    He  bad  persuaded  first  Mutton  II.  of  Tyre,  then 
Mitinti  of  AskaloD,  and  with  the  latter  a  section  of  the  Philistines,  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  him ;  be  bad  even  won  over  Shamshieh,  queen  of  the  Arabs,  and 
with  her  a  number  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  desert  tribes ;  for  himself,  he  bad 
taken  up  a  position  on  the  further  side  of  Antt- 
Lebanon,  and  kept  strict  watch  from  Moant  Her- 
mon  on  the  roads  leading  from  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  to  the  plains  of  the  Abana,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  outflanking  htm  and  taking 
him  in  the  rear.    But  all  to  no  purpose ;  Tiglath- 
pileaer  bore  directly  down  upon  him,  overwhelmed 
him  in  a  pitched  battle,  obliged  him  to  take  refuge 
behind  the  walls  of  Damascus,  and  there  besieged 
htm.     The  city  was  well  fortified,  amply  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  strongly  garrisoned ;  the  siege  was,  therefore,  a  long  one,  and 
the  Assyrians  filled  op  the  time  by  laying  waste  the  fertile  country  at  the  foot 
of  Anti-Lebanon.    At  last  Bezin  yielded,  gave  himself  up  unconditionally,  and 
was  forthwith  executed  :  eight  thousand  of  his  followers  were  carried  off  to  Kir, 
on  the  confines  of  Elam,°  his  kingdom  was  abolished,  and  a  Ninevite  governor 
was  installed  in  his  palace,  by  whom  the  former  domain  of  Damascus  and  the 
territory  lately  wrested  from  Israel  were  henceforth  to  be  administered.    The 
coalition  he  had  formed  did  not  long  survive  its  leader.^    Mutton  hastily  came 

■  I$a.  iTii.  1-6,  9, 10. 

'  Drawn  by  F&nclier-Gudiii,  from  Litabd,  MmuimmU  of  NiiMvth,  to),  i.  pi.  57. 

'  2  Kingi  XTi  9.  E!t  ii  geaerally  located  io  ATiiiGn[a,  Media,  or  Babf  Ionia  (of,  BcaetDKo.  in 
Jlixaa, BatidieerUTbuA,2ttii  edtt,Tol.  i.  p.84S):  a  pasiage in Iiaiah  (xtiL  6), however, leemB  to  point 
to  itahiiTiDgbeeDBomewlieralDUiediKctioDof  Elam,aDdaB80oiat«dwith  t^eAramsanaon  the  banks 
of  tho  Tigria  (Halett,  StiAtrclKt  Bibliqutt,^^.  57,58;  Winoelbs,  AUtailamtnlliehe  (Tntenuehungm, 
pp.  177-179).  Tbe  ABSyrian  moiiDments  have  not,  aa  yet,  yielded  confirmation  of  the  detaiU  given 
by  tbe  Book  of  Ote  Kingi  in  regard  to  tlie  oaptivitj  of  tbn  inhabitants  of  Damaaoua.  A  fragmentary 
tablet,  giving  an  acoonnt  of  tbe  death  of  Bezin,  was  discovered  by  H.  BawUoson  (^ujrrtdn  Ditomtry, 
in  tbe  Alhenmum,  1862,  vol,  if.  p.  216),  but  it  was  left  In  Assyria  (G.  BtfrrH,  TJit  Aatuilt  of  Tiglath' 
Piteur  n.,  in  the  ZeUtehnfl,  1669,  p.  14),  and  no  one  knows  what  has  since  become  of  it. 

•  The  folbwtag  U  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Damasous  from  the  time  of  David,  as  far  as  is  known  up 
to  the  jnesent  time  :— 

Rezih  1.  Hazabl. 

KaszifiM?  Bbk-hadad  III. 

Tabriiim6>i.  Hak!. 

BSN-HADAB   I.  

ASADIDBI  (BbM-HADAD  II.).  RlZIM   II. 

As  to  the  possible  omission  of  Khezion,  of.  Struggle  of  (As  SaUont,  p.  778,  note  !).      As  to  the 
name  Adadidri,  called  Ben-hadad  [or  Hadadezer')  by  the  Hebrew  writers,  cf.  p.  785,  note  i,  ibid. 
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to  an  usderstandiiig  with  the  coaqaeror ;  Mitinti,  like  Hannon,  fled  into  Egypt, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  Bukibto,  a  partisan  of  Assyria.     Hoshea,  son  of 
Elah,  rebelled  against  Fekah,  asaassinated  him,  and  purchased  the  right  to  reign 
over  what  was  left  of  Israel  for  ten  talents  of  gold.^    Shamshieh  alone  held  out. 
She  imagined  herself  to  be  safe  among  the  sands  of  the  desert,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  her  that  the  heavy  masses  of  the  Assyrian  army  would  dream  of 
venturiug  into  these  solitudes.    Detachments  of  light  cavalry  were  sent  iu 
pursuit  of  her,  aud  at  first  met  with  some  difficulties;  they  were,  however, 
eventually  successfalj  the  Armenian  and  Cappadocian  steeds  of  the  Ninevite 
horsemen  easily  rode  down 
the  queen's  meharia.     Their 
success  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  the  Arab  tribes,  and 
induced  the  Mashat,  Timal 
Sabffians,  Ehaiap«ans,Bada- 
nsans,  and    KhattiEeans   to 
bend  the  knee  before  As- 
syria.   They  all  sent  envoys 
bearing  presents  of  gold  and 

.,  1      L    .1.  1  1         'BAB  nSABIS  BIDDSM  DOWK   BT  TEB  AUTHIAN   OATALHI.* 

Sliver,  camels,  both  male  and 

female,  and  spices : '  even  the  Muzri,  whose  territory  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  followed  their  example,  and  a  certain  Idibiel  was  appointed  as  their  chief.* 
While  his  lieutenants  were  settling  outBtanding  issues  in  this  fashion,  Tiglath- 
pileser  held  open  court  at  Damascus,  where  he  received  the  visits  and  homage 
of  the  Syrians.  They  came  to  assure  themselves  by  the  evidence  of  their  own 
eyes  of  the  downfall  of  the  power  which  had  for  more  than  one  hundred  years 
checked  the  progress  of  Assyria.  Those  who,  like  Uassaimi  of  Tabal,  showed 
any  sign  of  disaffection  were  removed,  the  remainder  were  confirmed  in  their 
dignities,  subject  to  payment  of  the  usual  tribute,  and  Mutton  of  Tyre  was 
obliged  to  give  one  hundred  talents  of  gold  to  ransom  his  city.  Ahaz  came  to 
salute  his  preserver,  and  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  soldiers  to  whom  he 

'  2  Kinga  XV.  30.  Tbe  ingoriptiDii  pabliBhed  b;  H.  Rawlihsox,  (Tun.  Int.  W.  At».,  vol.  iii.  pi.  10, 
No.  2,  merel;  states  that  "  tbey  overthrew  Pskab,  tlieir  king,  and  I  piomated  Aiui  [to  tbe  kingship] 
oyet  U)«in.  I  received  [from  him]  X  (aleata  of  gold  and  .  .  .  talents  of  silver  ...  (11.  17-19;  of. 
Boar,  Die  EeiUchriftUxte  Tiglat-Pileier't  III,  vol.  i.  pp.  80, 81).  Gf.  in  Wixooeb,  AlUedamtnliiehe 
FontliuHgeti,  p.  21,  an  attempted  Tcetoiatiou  of  tbe  two  earlier  narrativea  on  vrhiob  the  present 
Hebrew  text  is  based. 

'  Drawn  by  FRnchar-Gadin,  from  the  bas-relief  teprad need  bj  Latabd,  JTon.  of  Ninav^,  vol.  1.  pi.  57. 

■  TteMtzaoh  (_Wolagdiu  Paradieil  pp.  301-301)  has  idenlifled  tbe  names  of  several  of  these  races 
with  names  tnenlioned  in  the  Bible,  lucb  as  the  Tcmah,  Haaeah,  Epbah,  Sbeba;  of.  Delattbe, 
L'Atie  OixidtniaU  dam  Intcriptiom  aannettnet,  pp.  140-116. 

*  The  name  Muzri,  as  Winokler  has  shown,  here  refers,  not  to  Egjpt,  bat  to  a  oanton  near  Edom, 
the  Nal»t«a  of  the  Greco-Homon  geographers  (-IHon'snf.  For<cA.,  vol.  i.  pp.  21-11, 2S9,  290,  337,338), 
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owed  continued  possesaioD  of  Jerusalem  ;  *  the  kiDgs  of  Amiuoii,  Moab,  Edom, 
aod  AskaloQ,  the  FhilistiDeB  and  the  nomads  of  the  Arabian  desert,  carried 
away  by  the  general  example,  followed  the  lead  of  Judah,  until  there  was  not  a 
single  prince  or  lord  of  a  city  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  rirer  of  Egypt  who 
had  not  acknowledged  himself  the  humble  vassal  of  Nineveh.' 

With  the  downfall  of  Rezin,  Syria's  last  hope  of  recovery  had  vanished ; 
the  few  States  which  still  enjoyed  some  show  of  independence  were  obliged,  if 
they  wished  to  retain  it,  to  make  a  parade  of  unalterable  devotion  to  their 
Kinevite  master,  or — if  they  found  his  suzerainty  intolerable — had  to  risk 
everything  by  appealing  to  Egypt  for  help.  Much  as  they  may  have  wished 
from  the  very  first  to  do  eo,  it  was  too  early  to  make  the  attempt  so  soon  after 
the  conference  at  Damascus ;  Tiglath-pileser  had,  therefore,  no  cause  to  fear  a 
rebellion  among  them,  at  any  rate  for  some  years  to  come,  and  it  was  just  as 
well  that  this  was  so,  for  at  the  moment  of  his  triumph  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  hia  interests  in  Chaldeea  were  threatened  by  a  seriona  danger. 
ITabonaztr,  £ing  of  Earduniasb,  had  never  swerved  from  the  fidelity  which  he 
had  sworn  to  his  mighty  ally  after  the  events  of  745,  but  the  tranquillity  of  his 
reign  had  been  more  than  once  disturbed  by  revolt.  Borsippa  itself  had  risen 
on  one  occasion,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  itself  as  an  independent  city  side 
by  side  with  Babylon."  When  Nabona:dr  died,  in  734,  he  was  sncceeded  by  his 
son  Nabunadinztri,  but  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  years  the  latter  was  assassinated 
during  a  popnlor  outbreak,*  and  Nabuahumukln,  ooe  of  his  sons,  who  had  been 
implicated  in  the  rising,  usurped  the  crown  (732).  He  wore  it  for  two  months  and 
twelve  days,  and  then  abdicated  in  favour  of  a  certain  Uktndr.''    The  latter  was 

'  2  Kingt  zvL  10-12.  The  Simmud  Inerip.,  Bev.,  1.  U,  merely  mentions  We  tribata  Among' 
thst  of  tba  Sjrian  kings  (Bom,  Die  Keiltchrifl.  Tiglat-POeMeT'i  III.,  vol.  i.  pp.  72, 73), 

•  Annalt  0/ TigUUh'i/ilaer III^Jl  195-210;  Ximroud  Iiuerip.,Biev.,B.  2-16:  Inteription  puhUOied 
b;  H.  BAin,iKMK,  Cm.  Ini.  W.  Xu.,  vol.  iii.  pi.  10,  No.  2,  IL  12-28 ;  cf.  BoffT,  Dia  KMtehriftta^ 
TighO-PilMtt'i  111.,  rol.  i.  pp.  34-41,  70-73, 60~S3.  At  to  th«  iBrious  interpretations  of  the  facto,  of. 
TiEiJ^  Bah.-at.  Get.,  pp.  220,  221,  232-235;  Hohhbl,  Oet.  Ba6.  und  At.,  pp.  664^670;  Wdcoki^b, 
0«i.  Bail,  iind  Au.,  pp.  228-231. 

'  Pineht*'  Babylonian  ChronMe,  coL  1.  II.  6, 7 ;  of.  Wihcklib,  BaiyIonuah«  Ckronik  3,  in  Sobbadeb, 
EeilinvArifliiehe  BibtMhek,  toI.  iL  pp.  271,  275.  Thii  dooomont  was  fint  diaoovered  and  analysed 
bj  PiscHia,  Tfca  £a6j/Ionion  Eiagi  of  i/w  Seoond  Period,  in  tbo  Froeaedingi  ot  the  Soo.  tor  BibL 
Aroh.,  1883-1684,  vol.  tL  pp.  198-202,  it  was  afterwards  pabliahod  and  transUted  into  English  by 
bim,  in  the  J.  B.  Ai.  Sac.,  1887,  voL  liz.  p.  655;  tranilated  into  Latiu  by  Wihoelib,  Qironieon 
BtibgUmieum  editum  tt  ComTnentario  irufrudurn.  In  the  ZeiltdiTi/l  fUr  Anyriologu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  118-169, 
289-807,  and  into  Fraoob  bj  Offbrt,  CAront^uc  babjibm{enn€  du  JfuMii  Britanniquei  in  the  OompUt 
rendu*  de  TAcadfmie  det  Interiptiant,  1387,  pp.  263-269.  The  IVngmeots  of  two  duplioatea  vere  dia- 
oovered b;  BezOld,  On  Tvio  Duplieatet  of  the  Babylonian  ChronvAe,  in  the  FToceedingt,  18S8-1S89, 
vol.  zi.  pp.  131-138;  the  whole  haa  been  published  in  Abel  and  Winoeueb,  Ifei(KAri/U«x£<,  j>p.  17, 
18.  and  tmnslated  into  German  by  Wikceleb,  Babyloniiiie  Chronlk  B,  in  Bcbb&deb,  KeHituehrift- 
liehe  BiUioihek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  271-285. 

■  Pinehee'  Babj/Umian  Clironiele,  col.  i.  11.  11-15;  cf.  WlHCKLRB,  Babslontiohe  Ckronilc  B,  pp. 
2T4r-277,  where  tbe  full  name  of  the  kiog,  farnislied  by  Piciches'  Canon  (SoaitiDXB,  Die  Orout 
Baiiyionitdie  KBnigiUile,  in  the  KeHineehTifliiche  Bibtiotkik,  vol.  ii.  p.  287},  ia  abbreviated  into 
NadJnii,  and  baa  passed  theace  into  tbo  Canaa  of  Ptolemy  under  the  form  of  Nadios. 

*  Pinches'  Babylonian  Chronicle,  coL  i.  11.  16-18;  cf.  SVikcsleb,  Die  Babsloniiche  Ckronik  B,  pp. 
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chief  of  the  Blt-Amakkani,  one  of  the  most  important  among  the  Chsldeean 
communities ;  ^  the  deeoendante  of  the  Aramiean  nomads  were  thns  once  more 
placed  upon  the  throne,  and  their  accession  put  an  end  to  the  relations  which 
had  existed  for  several  centuries  between  Assyria  and  Earduniash.  These 
marauders,  who  had  always  shown  themselves  impatient  of  any  settled  authority, 
and  had  never  profTered  more  than  a  doubtful  submission  to  even  the  most 
triampbant  invader,  were  not  likely  to  accept  the  subordinate  position  which 
members  of  the  presiding  dynasty  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  content  to 

occupy.    It  was  more  probable  that  they  would,  from  the  

very  first,  endeavour  to  throw  off  the  suzerainty  of  Nine- 
veh. Tiglath-pileser  gave  the  new  dynasty  no  time  to 
settle  itself  firmly  on  the  throne  :  the  year  after  his  return 
from  Syria  he  got  together  an  army  and  marched  against 
it.  He  first  cleared  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
where  the  Pukudu  (Pekod)  offered  but  a  feeble  resist- 
ance ;  he  annexed  their  territory  to  the  ancient  province 
of  Arrapbha,  then  crossed  the  river  and  attacked  the  Ealdi 
scattered  among  the  plains  and  marshes  of  the  Shatt  el-  *  KiLor. 

Hat.  The  Btt-Shil4ni  were  the  first  to  succumb ;  their  king  Kabushabshi  was 
impaled  before  one  of  the  gates  of  his  capital,  Sarrab&nu,  the  town  itself  was  taken 
by  storm,  plundered  and  dismantled,  and  55,0(X)  of  its  inhabitants  were  led 
captive  into  Assyria.  After  the  Btt-Shilani,  came  the  turn  of  the  Btt-Shaalli. 
Dur-Illatai,  their  capital,  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  population,  numbering 

276,  277,  in  which  the  name  is  Bhortened  into  Shumnkln.  Tha  cbroDicle  statea  that  Nubaihumakia 
WM  gjoremor  of  a  proTiooe,  whereaa  tbn  Rojal  Canon  (Schku>bb,  Dia  Grott  BabyhnUehe  KBnig$lute, 
in  the  EeilituchrifUiakt  BMiothek,  toI.  ii  p.  287}  afflrms  tLut  lie  waa  tha  son  of  bis  predeceesot ;  it  iH 
probable  that  both  itatementi  are  ootreot  Winokler  (0«t  Bab.  mid  Ai$.,  p.  123,  note  1)  and  Bo»t 
iDia  JSeiU.  Tiglat-FiUter'i  III.,  Tol.  i.  p.  uirii.,  note  1)  regard  the  entry  in  tha  Canott  a«  a  alerical 
error.  Tbe  tallowing;  is  as  complete  a  liBt  aa  can  at  present  be  compiled  ot  this  Babylonian  dynatty, 
the  eighth  of  thoee  legiitered  In  Piocbea'  Cnnotu  (at.  Kovr,  UiUenudt.  zur  allorient.  Outili.,  p.  27) : — 


NABT-KtHiBll,?  '      - 

Bau- 


SHUlASB-lt 

NABtr-EKinilBBKCH   I.  

NABC-aHUKUaKDN   IE. 

NABC-ABAb-mDIHA,  I  NaBU-HIzIb  (NABOKASaAB]. 

HabodK'nXdhi-shuhd.  I        Nabu-hIdiv-zIbi. 

Habduk-baiJtsuikbi.  I        Nabd-shdvckIh. 

It  ioclnded  twenty-two  kings,  and  lasted  for  abont  tliree  hundred  and  BCtj  yeaca. 

'  Tbe  cbroniole  is  lilent  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  Uktnzir,  but  Tiglath-pilcscr,  who  decltnes  to 
glTO  him  tha  title  of  "King  of  Babylon,"  aays  that  he  waamarAmulckdni  =  sonof  Amukkilni(A'imrouJ 
Inaerip.,  Obv.,  1.  23 ;  cf.  Boar,  Die  EtiUchTi/OexU  Tiglal-FiUKr'i  III.,  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  ei).  Pinches' 
OaTum  indicates  that  Ukinztr  belonged  to  a  dynasty  the  naino  of  which  may  be  read  either  Sliasbi  or 
Bhapt  (ScoRADEB,  EeilinidiTiftliche  BiblioOiek,  vol.  iL  p.  287).  The  reading  Shapi  at  once  recalls  the 
name  of  Shapta,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Btt-Amnkkajii  (as  to  tbia  town,  cf.  p.  1{)2,  I'n/ra) ;  it 
would  tboa  eonflim  the  evidence  of  the  Nimroud  Inscription. 

*  DrawQ  by  Faocher-Qndin,  from  n  woodcut  published  by  Tomeikb,  Abraham  and  hit  Timet,  pi.  iv. 
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50,400  men  and  women,  was  deported.  Theii  cbief,  Lakirn,  who  had  shown 
great  bravery  in  the  struggle,  escaped  impalement,  but  was  sent  into  captivity 
with  his  people,  a  Nioevite  governor  being  appointed  Id  his  place.  Ukln^, 
who  was,  as  we  know,  hereditary  prince  of  the  Btt-AmukkSni,  came  ap  in 
haste  to  defend  his  appanage,  and  threw  himself  into  iiis  fortress  at  Sha|^ : 
Tiglath-pileser  cnt  down  the  gardens  and  groves  of  palms  which  lent  it  beaaty, 
burnt  the  surrounding  farms  and  villages,  and  tried,  without  sncceas,  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  walla ;  he  still,  however,  maintained  the  siege,  but  when  winter 
came  on  and  the  place  still  held  out,  he  broke  np  his  camp  and  retreated  io 
good  order,  leaving  the  districts  which  he  bad  laid  waste  occupied  by  an 
Assyrian  force.  Before  his  departure,  he  received  homage  and  tribute  &om 
most  of  the  Aramsean  chiefs,  including  those  of  Balasu  and  the  Bit-Dakkari,  of 
Kadinn,  and  even  of  the  Bit-Yak!n  and  Merodach-baladan,  whose  ancestors  had 
never  before  "  kissed  the  foot "  of  an  Assyrian  conqueror.^  In  this  campaign  he 
had  acquired  nearly  three-fouiths  of  the  whole  Babylonian  kingdom ;  but  Baby- 
lon itself  still  refused  to  yield,  and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  compel  it  to  do  so. 
Tiglath-pileser  spent  the  whole  of  the  year  730  in  preparing  for  another 
attack,^  and  in  729  he  ^ain  appeared  in  front  of  Shapla,  this  time  with 
greater  auccess ;  Uktnztr  fell  into  his  hands,  Babylon  opened  ito  gates,  and  he 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  Sumir  and  Akkad  within  its  walls.' 
Many  centuries  had  passed  since  the  two  empires  had  been  united  under  the 
rule  of  a  single  master,  or  an  Assyrian  king  had  "taken  the  hands  of  Bel."* 
Tiglath-pileser  accepted  the  condition  attached  to  this  solemn  investiture,  which 
obliged  him  to  divide  his  time  between  Calah  and  Babylon,  and  to  repeat  at 
every  festival  of  the  New  Year  the  mystic  ceremony  by  which  the  god  of  the 
city  confirmed  him  in  his  office."  His  Babylonian  subjects  seem  to  have  taken 
a  liking  to  him,  and  perhaps  in  order  to  hide  from  themselves  their  dependent 

'  Mmroud  Biah,  No.  1,  U.  8-15.  No.  2,  IL  H-17,  and  mmrovd  Intcrip.,  ObT.,  IL  18-28;  of.  Eost, 
DU  KetliehrifitexU  Tiglat-PiUter't  III.,  to).  L  pp.  42-45,  46'51,  S6-6S.  In  all  tbwe  texts,  the 
expecUtumof  731  ia  mentioned  immediately  after  that  of  TJS,  and  modern  hfitorlaoi  at  first  failed  to 
Beparale  tha  two.  A  oompftruoD  with  the  text  of  the  Annali,  however,  enablee  oi  to  auign  (o  the 
oampaign  of  7S1  all  the  facta  deBoiibed  after  the  defeat  of  the  Fnkndu  (Tislm,  Bdb.-au.  OaA.,  pp. 
285,236:  HouiEL,  Ot»eh,  £a£.und  Jm.,  pp.  652,653;  VfiscELSSi,  Ouch.  Bab.  iindAu.,pp.  123,124, 
231,  232 :  Bora,  Die  EeiUehrifUexle  Ti^t-PiUttr't  III.,  toI.  i.  pp.  xxi«ii.,  xiXTiiJ).  It  ii  this 
expedition  whioh  tbe  Eponjpn  Catum  refers  to  as  haring  been  directed  against  Sliapla  (Sosbadbb, 
SeaintahH/aicAe  B&lioOuk,  rol.  1.  pp.  214,  215). 

*  Tbe  Eponym  Canon  refers  to  this  year  as  having  been  spent  "  in  tho  oauntrf  "  (Sohssdib, 
KtObuehTifaUhe  BOUolhtik,  toI.  i.  pp.  214,  213> 

>  Contemporarydoouinentsdonot  furnish  as  with  any  information  as  to  theea  events.  The  Eponym 
Canon  tells  as  that  "  the  king  look  tha  hand*  of  Bel "  (Soqea^xb,  Keiliniehrifliiiji^  Biblioiliek,  vol.  i. 
pp.  214,  215).  Finches'  Chronicle  adds  that  "  In  the  third  year  of  Dkinitr,  Tigiath-pileser  marched 
■gsinst  Alikod,  laid  waste  the  BSt-Amnkkftni,  and  took  Ukinzir  prisoner ;  Uliinitr  had  relKued  three 
years  is  Babylon.    Tiglsth-pileser  followed  him  upon  the  throne  of  Babylon  "  (col.  i.  11.  19-28). 

<  Not  since  Tukalti-ninip  I. ;  of.  Slruggla  of  Ike  A'afions,  pp.  606-610. 

'  The  Eponpa  Canon  proves  that  in  728  b.o.,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  ouoe  more  took  the  hands 
of  Bel  (SCHSADBB,  KeaintehH/aiOte  BiblioOek,  vol.  i.  pp.  214,  215). 
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condition,  they  shortened  his  pnrely  Aasyrian  name  of  Tukulti-abal-eaharra 
into  the  iamiliKr  sobriquet  of  Porn  or  Pain,  under  which  appellation  the  native 
chroniclera  later  on  inscribed  him  iu  the  official  list  of  kings :  ^  he  did  not  long 
snrviye  his  triumph.bot  died  ia  the  month  of  Tebeth,728B.o.,after  having  reigned 
eighteen  years  over  Assyria,  and  leas  than  two  years  over  Babylon  and  Chaldeea.* 
The  formulae  employed  by  the  scribes  in  recording  historical  events  vary  so 
little  bom  one  reign  to  another,  that  it  is,  in  most  cases,  a  difficult  matter  to 
make  oat,  under  the  mask  of  uniformity  by  which  they  are  all  concealed,  the 
tme  character  and  disposition  of  each  sncceasive  sovereign.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain — the  monarch  who  now  came  upon  the  scene  after  half  a 
century  of  reverees,  and  in  a  brief  space  restored  to  bis  armies  the  skill  necessary 
to  defeat  such  formidable  foes  as  the  Armenians  or  the  Syrians  of  Damasoas, 
mnst  have  been  an  able  general  and  a  bom  leader  of  men.  Yet  Nineveh  had 
never  saffered  long  from  a  lack  of  capable  generals,  and  there  would  be  little  to 
distingaish  Tiglath-pileser  from  any  of  his  predecessors,  if  we  could  place 
nothing  more  than  a  few  successful  campaigns  to  his  credit  His  claim  to  a 
pre-eminent  place  amongst  them  restB  on  the  fact  that  he  combined  the  talents 
of  the  soldier  with  the  higher  qualities  of  the  administrator,  and  organised  his 
kingdom  in  a  manner  at  once  so  simple  and  so  effective,  that  most  of  the 
Oriental  powers  down  to  the  time  of  the  Grecian  conquest  were  content  to 
accept  it  as  a  model  As  soon  as  the  ambition  of  the  Assyrian  kings  began  to 
extend  beyond  the  region  confined  between  the  Ehabar  and  the  Greater  Zab, 
they  fonnd  it  necessary  to  parcel  out  their  territory  into  provinces  under  the 
authority  of  prefects  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order  among  the  vanquished 
peoples,  and  at  the  same  time  of  protecting  them  ttom  the  attacks  of  adjacent 
tribes ;  these  representatives  of  the  central  power  were  supported  by  garrisons, 
fmd  were  thus  enabled  to  put  down  such  minor  insurrections  as  broke  oat  from 
time  to  time.  Some  of  these  provinces  were  already  in  existence  in  the  reigns  of 
Sbalmaneser  or  Tiglath-pileser  I. ;°  after  the  reverses  in  the  time  of  Assurirba, 
their  number  decreased,  but  it  grew  rapidly  again  as  Asaur-nazir-pal  and  Sbal- 
maneser III.  gradually  extended  the  field  of  their  operations  and  of  their 
victories.  From  this  epoch  onwards,  the  monuments  mention  over  a  score  of 
them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  list  thus  furnished  is  not  a  complete  one ;  the 
provinces  of  which  we  know  most  are  those  whose  rulers  were  successively 

■  Eysii  the  Bojul  Canon  has  the  name  Pulu  (Bcbaiabb,  KtilintchTiftliche  Bibliathtti,  vol.  iL  p.  287), 
wMeli  appwra  under  the  formof  Paroa  inPtolem;.  Cf.  what  is  said  on  thispointonp.  112,  aotei,iupra, 

'  Finehea'  CkronieU,  ool.  1,  11.  21-26;  oL  Wihcelbb,  Die  BdbyioniiAe  Kronik  B,  to  Scbbadbii, 
XeiiawckriftUehe  Bibliothek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  276,  277. 

■  Of.  irbat  is  said  aa  to  this  io  the  StriiggU  of  the  Nalioiu,  pp.  G08,  657.  Bawlinaoo  (^Athmatim, 
1867,  Noa.  2055,  2080)  diicoreted  the  trae  character  and  rank  of  theae  perBunagea,  whom  he  had 
preTiouilf  taken  to  be  high  priests  {AOienasum,  18G2,  No.  ISI2,  p,  724,  et  seq.). 
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appointed  to  set  as  limmi,  each  of  thein  giving  their  name  to  a  year  of  a  zeigc.* 
Assyria  proper  contained  at  least  four,  viz.  Assur  (called  the  country,  as  digtin- 
gaished  from  all  others),  Calah,  NineTeh,  and  Arbela,  The  basin  of  the  Lesser 
Zah  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Xakzi,  Airapkha,  and  Akhiznkhtaa ; '  that 
'of  the  Upper  Tigris  into  those  of  Amidi,  Tushkhan,  and  Gozan.  Eirrari  was 
bounded  by  Mazamua,  and  Mazamna  by  Arrapkha  and  Lake  Urnmiah."  We 
hear  of  the  three  spheres  of  Nazibina  (Nisibis),  Tela,  and  Bazappa  in  Meso- 
potamia,* the  two  former  on  the  sonthera  watersheds  of  the  Masios,  on  the 
highways  leading  into  Syria ;  the  latter  to  the  south  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  the  LaqL  Most  of  them  included — in  addition  to  the 
territory  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  governor — a  number  of  rassal 
states,  kingdoms,  cities,  and  tribes,  which  enjoyed  a  certain  measure  of  in- 
dependence, but  were  liable  to  pay  tribute  and  render  military  service.  Each 
new  coDntry  was  annexed,  as  soon  as  conquered,  to  the  nearest  province,  or,  if 
necessary,  was  converted  into  a  distinct  province  by  itself;  thus  we  find  that 
Assui-nazir-pal,  after  laying  hands  on  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Badanu  and  the 
Tamat,  rebuilt  the  ruined  city  of  AtUla,  re-named  it  Dur-Asaur,  placed  a 
commandant,  cavalry,  and  eunachs  there,  and  established  within  it  storehouses 
for  the  receipt  of  contributions  &om  the  neighbouring  barbarians.^  He 
followed  the  same  course  on  each  occcuion  when  the  fortone  of  war  brought 
him  fresh  subjects ;  °  and  his  successors,  Shalmaneser  IIL,  Samsi-ramm&n  IV., 
and  Bamm&n-nirari  did  the  same  thing  in  Media,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Northern 
Syria ; '  Tiglath-pileser  III.  had  only  to  follow  their  example  and  extend  the 
application  of  their  system  to  the  countries  which  he  gradually  forced  to 
submit  to  his  rule.^     In  his  case,  however,  certain  elements  came  into  play 

■  As  to  tbe  ftlDCtlonB  of  the  Limmi,  or.  Struggle  of  the  Natiotu,  pp.  620,  621. 

■  Akbimkhtnit  is  probably  identioBl  with  Arzukh!aa  =  "  the  Citjr  of  Zukbtnft  "  (Fa,  Deuiymm,  Wo 
lag  dtu  Paradia  f  p.  1 87),  wbicb  ia  lefened  tn  in  the  Synch.  SM.  ■■  being  situated  in  the  boain  of  the 
LcMor  Zab  (col.  il.  B,  11. 11-16).    Aa  to  the  poaition  of  Kalui,  ctL  wbst  haa  been  Koid  on  p.  22,  a.  3,  nipra. 

'  Aa  to  GdztH)  and  Tnahkh&D,  of.  p.  14,  note  3,  and  p.  20,  note  3,  lupra ;  in  regard  to  Kinuri  and 
Mazamua,  of.  p.  14,  note  2,  and  p.  22,  note  I,  tupra. 

■  Bazappa  ia  the  biblical  Bezeph  (2  Kingt  zix.  12 ;  Iia.  xiivii.  12)  and  the  Resapha  of  Ptolemy 
(V.  XT.  24),  now  Er-Basafa,  to  the  aoutb  of  the  EupbiBten,  on  one  of  the  loutea  leading  to  Palmyra. 

'  Annaii  of  Auur-natir-pdl,  ool.  ii.  11.  84-86 ;  of.  pp.  23,  26,  tupra. 

•  We  read  of  the  appointment  of  a  govumor  in  BIt-Khalupi  (Amtali  of  Aiiar-aatiT-pal,  col.  i. 
1.89),  at  Tuibkban,  in  NHth  (ool.  ii.  11.  2-15),  and  in  the  country  of  the  Patlnft  (col.  UL  11.  81-S3); 
cf.  the  inniniar;  of  the  reign  (col.  iii.  11.  125,  126,  ibid.). 

'  The  territory  of  the  Blt-Adini  was  canvetted  into  a  pcotlnce  by  Shalmaneier  Itl.  (XonoliA,  co). 
iL  U.  33-38 ;  cf.  p.  68,  supra). 

'  We  find  the  formation  of  an  Aramteon  province,  with  Kar-ABnur  as  ita  oapital,  mentioned  in  the 
A'malt  of  Ti^<ah-pileter  UL,  11. 8-11 :  this  took  place  after  the  eventa  related  on  pp.  140, 141,  tupra. 
The  priaoneiB  taken  were  distributed  oTsr  different  provincea.  ProTlncea  were  also  eatablisbed  in 
Media  (U.  36,  37,  49-51 ;  cf.  p.  112,  »Kpra),  in  Dnki  (ool.  100,  101 ;  cf.  p.  149,  tupra),  in  the  ba«in  of 
the  OrontcB,  and  in  Lebanon,  from  nineteen  diBtriots  foimerl;  belonging  to  Hamatb  (col.  125-130 ;  of. 
pp.  ISO,  152,  ntpra),  six  maritime  pro viacea  in  Northern  Phoenicia  and  inCkelu-Syria(5{a5ifi:>. .?,  11. 1-5), 
in  QalUee  {Slab  No.  3, 11.  6-8),  at  Qaia  (Slab  No.  3,  11.  »-ll ;  of.  p.  186,  tupra,  for  an  aoooont  of  the 
eienla  which  led  to  the  eBtsbltahment  of  thia  last  proTince). 
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wliicli  forced  him  to  modify  seTeral  of  their  methods,  aod  to  have  recourse  to 
others  which  they  had  seldom  or  never  employed.  The  majority  of  the 
ooantries  hitherto  incorporated  had  heen  Dear  enough  to  the  capital — whether 
it  were  Agaur,  Calah,  or  Nineveh — to  permit  of  strict  watch  being  tept  for  any 
sign  of  disaffection,  and  they  could  be  promptly  recalled  to  order  if  they 
attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  These  provinces  were,  moreover,  of  moderate 
area  and  sparsely  populated :  once  drawu  within  the  orbit  of  Assyria's  attraction, 
they  were  unable  to  escape  from  its  infloence  by  their  own  unaided  efforts ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  gradually  lost  their  individuality,  and  ended  by  becoming 
merged  in  the  body  of  the  nation.  The  Aramtean  tribes  of  the  Ebabur  and 
the  Balikh,  the  Cossaeans  of  the  Tumat,  the  marauding  shepherds  of  the 
Gordyasan  hills  and  the  slopes  of  the  Masios,  gradually  became  assimilated  to 
their  conquerors  after  a  more  or  less  protracted  resistance,  till  at  length — in 
spite  of  differences  of  origin,  creed,  and  speech — they  became  the  best  of  A&iy- 
rians,  every  whit  as  devoted  to  the  person  of  their  king  and  as  jealous  of  bis  honour 
as  the  aboriginal  Assyrians  themselves.  A  similar  result  could  not  be  looked 
for  in  the  case  of  the  cities  recently  subdued.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Babylon  and  Damascus — to  name  but  two  of  the  most  important — would  allow 
themselves  to  be  influenced  and  to  become  reconciled  to  their  lot  by  artifices  which 
bad  been  successful  enough  with  the  Medes  and  in  the  country  of  Tul-Abni. 

To  take  the  case  of  Babylon  first.  It  was  no  mere  conglomeration  of  tribes, 
nor  a  state  of  minor  importance,  but  an  actual  empire,  nearly  as  large  as  that 
of  Assyria  itself,  and  almost  as  solidly  welded  together.  It  extended  from  the 
Tomat  and  the  mountains  of  Elam  to  the  Arabian  desert  and  the  N&r-Marratdm, 
and  even  though  the  Cossesans,  Elamites,  Salda,  Sumerians,  Akkadians,  and 
other  remnants  of  ancient  peoples  who  formed  its  somewhat  motley  population, 
had  dwelt  there  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  chronic  discord,  they  all  agreed — 
in  theory,  at  any  rate — in  recognising  the  common  suzerainty  of  Babylon. 
Babylon  was,  moreover,  by  general  acknowledgment,  the  ancient  metropolis 
to  which  Assyria  owed  its  whole  civilisation ;  it  was  the  holy  city  whose  gods 
and  whose  laws  had  served  as  a  prototype  for  the  gods  and  laws  of  Assyria ; 
from  its  temples  and  its  archives  the  Assyrian  scribes  had  drawn  such 
knowledge  as  they  had  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  their  religions 
doctrines  and  ceremonies,  their  methods  of  interpreting  the  omens  and  of 
forecasting  the  future — in  short,  their  whole  literature,  both  sacred  and  profane. 
The  King  of  Nineveh  might  conquer  Babylon,  might  even  enter  within  its 
gates  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and,  when  once  he  had  it  at  his  mercy,  might 
throw  down  its  walls,  demolish  its  palaces,  destroy  its  ziggvr&t,  bum  ite  houses, 
exterminate  or  carry  off  its  inhabitants,  and  blot  out  its  name  from  the  list 
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of  Dations;  bat,  bo  long  as  he  recoiled  from  the  sacrilege  inTolred  in  such 
irreparable  destrnction,  he  was  not  merely  powerless  to  redace  it  to.  the  level 
of  an  oidioary  leading  provincial  town,  such  as  Tela  or  Tnshkhfin,  but  he  could 
not  even  deprive  it  in  any  way  of  its  rank  as  a  capital,  or  hope  to  make  it 
anything  leas  than  the  second  city  of  his  empire.  As  long  as  it  remained  in 
existence,  it  neceBsarily  took  precedence  of  all  others,  thanks  to  its  exten- 
sive area,  the  beanty  and  antiquity  of  its  buildings,  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  pride  of  its  nobles  and  priests,  subdued  for  a  moment  by 
defeat,  would  almost  instantly  have  reasserted  itself,  had  the  victor  sought  to 
lower  the  dignity  of  their  city ;  Babylon  only  consented  to  accept  an  alien 
master  provided  ho  bowed  himself  respectfully  before  its  superiority,  and  was 
willing  to  forget  that  he  was  a  strauger  within  its  gates,  aud  was  ready  to 
comply  with  its  ]aws  and  masquerade  as  a  Babylonian.  Tiglath-pileser  III. 
never  dreamt,  therefore,  of  treating  the  Babylonians  as  slaves,  or  of  subordinating 
them  to  tbeir  Assyrian  descendants,  bat  left  tbeii  liberties  aud  territory  alike 
unimpaired.  He  did  not  attempt  to  fuse  into  a  single  empire  the  two  kingdoms 
which  his  ability  had  won  for  him  ;  be  kept  them  separate,  and  was  content  to 
be  monarch  of  both  on  similar  terms.  He  divided  himself,  as  it  were,  into  two 
persons,  one  of  whom  reigned  in  Calah,  while  the  other  reigned  in  Earduniash, 
and  fais  Chaldtean  subjects  took  care  to  invest  this  dual  role — based  on  a  fiction 
so  soothing  to  tbeir  pride — with  every  appearance  of  reality ;  be  received  from 
them,  together  with  all  the  titles  of  the  Babylonian  kings,  that  name 
of  Pulti,  which  later  on  found  its  way  into  tbeir  chronicles,  and  which 
was  so  long  a  puzzle  to  historians,  both  ancient  and  modern.*  Experience 
amply  proved  that  this  was  the  only  means  by  which  it  was  possible  to 
yoke  temporarily  together  the  two  great  powers  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  Among  the  saccessois  of  Tiglath-pileser,  the  only  sovereigns  to  rule 
over  Babylon  without  conaiderable  difficulty  were  those  who  followed  the 
precedent  set  by  him  and  were  satisfied  to  divide  their  functions  and  reign  as 
dual  kings  over  a  dual  kingdom.^  This  combination,  while  gratifying  to  the 
ambition  of  its  rulers,  was,  perhaps,  more  a  source  of  loss  than  of  gain  to 
Assyria  itself.  It  is  true  that  the  power  of  Earduniash  had  decreased  under 
the  previous  dynasty,  but  it  had  still  been  strong  enough  to  hold  back  the 
Aramieans  of  the  Persian  Gulf  on  one  side,  and  the  Elamite  hordes  on  the 
other.  It  lay  like  a  broad  barrier  between  these  barbarians  and  the  cities  of 
the  Middle  Tigris  ;  when  an  unusually  vigorous  attack  compelled  it  to  give  way 

'  Cf.  p.  112,  note  4,  luyra. 

*  Ab  we  sliall  iee  later  on,  tliic  was  to  in  the  case  of  Tiglath-pileser  Ul.'a  immediate  BDOoeoGor, 
BhalmaneH^  V.,  of  Eearhaddon,  and  of  ABsar-bani-pal ;  SbalmaDeser  iras  known  at  Bahjlon  by  the 
name  of  Ululal  (of.  p.  209,  note  2),  Awur-baai-pal  b;  that  of  KandalaQit. 
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at  some  point,  it  appealed  to  NioeTeli  for  help,  and  an  Assyrian  arm;,  entering 
the  country  at  the  fords  of  the  Zah,  hastened  to  drive  back  the  aggressors  to 
the  place  from  which  they  had  set  out  When,  bowerer,  the  kings  of  Assyria 
had  hecome  kings  of  Babylon  as  well,  the  Bituation  was  altered.  Several 
hraoches  of  the  Eald&  had  hitherto  held  possession  of  the  city,  and  still 
possessed  represoDtatives  and  allies  among  the  other  tribes,  especially  among 
the  BIt-Yakin,'  who  believed  themselves  entitled  to  reassert  their  supremacy 
within  it.  The  Elamite  princes,  on  their  part,  accustomed  to  descend  at  will 
into  the  plains  that  lay  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  to  enrich 
themselves  by  frequent  raids,'  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  change  the 
habits  of  centuries,  until  they  had  at  least  crossed  swords  with  the  new  despot, 
and  put  his  mettle  to  the  test.  The  Ninevite  King  of  Babylon  was  thus  in  duty 
bound  to  protect  his  subjects  against  the  same  enemies  that  had  ceaselessly 
harassed  his  native-bom  predecessors,  and  as  the  unaided  resources  of  Karduniash 
no  longer  enabled  him  to  do  so  effectively,  he  was,  naturally,  obliged  to  fall 
back  on  the  forces  at  his  disposal  as  King  of  Assyria.  Henceforward  it  was  no 
longer  the  Babylonian  army  that  protected  Kineveh,  but  rather  that  of  Nineveh 
which  had  to  protect  Babylon,  and  to  encounter,  almost  every  year,  foes  whom 
in  former  days  it  had  met  only  at  rare  intervals,  and  then  merely  when  it  chose 
to  intervene  in  their  afihirs.  Where  the  Assyrian  sovereigns  had  gained  a 
kingdom  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  Assyria  itself  found  little  else  but 
fresh  battle-fields  and  formidable  adversaries,  in  the  effort  to  overcome  whom 
its  energies  were  all  but  exhausted. 

In  Syria  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Tiglath-pileser  had 
nations  of  less  stubborn  vitality  to  deal  with,  nor  was  he  bound  by  the 
traditions  of  a  common  past  to  show  equal  respect  to  their  prejudices.  Arpad, 
Unki,  the  Bek&a,  Damasoas,  and  Giiead  were  all  consecutively  swallowed  up 
by  Assyria,  but,  the  work  of  absorption  once  completed,  difficulties  were 
encountered  which  now  had  to  be  met  for  the  first  time.  Tlie  subordinate 
to  whom  he  entrusted  the  task  of  governing  these  districts "  had  one  or  two 
Assyrian  regiments  assigned  him  as  his  body-guard,*  and  these  exercised  the 

*  As  to  the  Btt-YaUauid  the  territory  ooonpied  by  them,  or,  Fb.  Dilitomih,  Wo  lag  dot  Pantdieil 
p.  203.  1  sbnll  bate  oocuion  to  Kfei  to  them  more  folly  tkt  the  begiuniugof  Chapter  III.  of  the 
pneent  volmne. 

'  Of.  Bti-vgglB  of  the  Natioiu,  pp,  592, 596,  609, 610,  613-616,  and  the  first  few  pagea  of  Chupter  II]. 
■of  the  pieeent  volaiue. 

*  The  goveinor  ■waa  colled  Shaknn  =  "he  whom  the  king  bM  eatablished  in  his  place,"  and 
pekhu  =  "the  pilot,"  "  the  manager,"  whence  jn&Aalu  :^  "  a  district,"  aad  het-pHihali  =  "the  maaterof 
a  dlEtrioL"  It  leemB  that  the  thaiimt  waa  of  higher  rank  than  the  bel-pikhaii,  and  often  had  the 
laltei  ander  hii  aommand.  As  to  tbe  dutie«  and  authoiitj  of  thoee  perBOnsges,  cf.  Tiele,  Bab.-au. 
Gadi,,  pp.  197-199,  and  Winoxlsb,  Oeieh.  Bab.  und  At.,  pp.  210,  211. 

■  ThUB  Auur-nazir-pal  selected  the  horMmen  and  other  aoldiera  who  vera  to  rorm  the  body-guard 
of  the  governor  of  Farzindu  (_J,miali,  col.  ii.  11.  70,  71 ;  cf.  p.  25,  tupra). 
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same  ascendency  over  the  natives  as  the  Egyptian  archers  had  done  in  daya 
gone  by : '  it  was  felt  that  they  had  the  whole  might  of  Asayria  behind  them, 
and  the  mere  fact  of  their  presence  in  the  midst  of  the  conquered  country  was, 
as  a  rule,  sufficient  to  gnarantee  the  safety  of  the  Assyrian  goTernor  and  ensure 
obedience  to  his  commands.  This  body-guard  was  never  a  very  numerous  one, 
for  the  army  would  have  melted  away  in  the  course  of  a  campaign  or  two,  had 
it  been  necessary,  after  each  fresh  conquest,  to  detach  from  it  a  sufficient 
force  to  guard  against  rebellion.  It  was  strengthened,  it  is  true,  by  auxiliaries 
enlisted  on  the  spot,  and  the  tributary  chiefs  iucluded  in  the  provincial  district 
were  expected  to  furnish  a  reasonable  quota  of  men  in  case  of  need ;  ^  but  the 
loyalty  of  all  these  people  was,  at  the  best,  somewhat  doubtful,  and  in  the  event 
of  their  proving  untrustworthy  at  a  critical  moment,  the  little  band  of  Assyrian 
horse  and  foot  would  be  left  to  deal  with  the  revolt  unaided  until  such  time  as 
the  king  could  come  and  relieve  them.  The  distance  between  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  or  Abana  and  those  of  the  Tigris  was  a  long  one,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  it  would  have  been  a  question  of  months  before  help  could  arrive. 
Meanwhile,  Egypt  was  at  hand,  jealous  of  her  rival,  who  was  thus  encroaching 
on  territory  which  bad  till  lately  been  regarded  as  her  exclusive  sphere  of 
influence,  and  vaguely  apprehensive  of  the  fate  which  might  be  in  store  for 
her  if  some  AEsyrian  army,  spurred  by  the  last  of  conquest,  were  to  cross  the 
desert  and  bear  down  upon  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  Delta.  Distrostful  of 
her  own  powers,  and  unwilling  to  assume  a  directly  offensive  attitude,  she  did  all 
she  could  to  foment  continual  disturbances  among  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians, 
as  well  as  in  Fbilistia  and  Aram ;  she  carried  on  secret  intrigues  with  the  inde- 
pendent princes,  and  held  out  tempting  hopes  of  speedy  intervention  before  the 
eyes  of  their  peoples  -  her  influence  could  readily  be  traced  in  every  seditious 
movement.  The  handful  of  men  assigned  to  the  governors  of  the  earlier  pro- 
vinces close  to  the  capital  would  have  been  of  h'ttle  avail  against  perils  of  this 
kind.  Though  Tiglath-pileser  added  colony  to  colony  in  the  distant  regions 
annexed  by  him,  he  o^anised  them  on  a  different  plan  from  that  which  had  pre- 
vailed before  his  time.  His  predecessors  had  usually  sent  Assyrians  to  these 
colonies,  and  filled  the  villages  vacated  by  them  with  families  taken  from  the 
conquered  region :  ^  a  transfer  of  inhabitants  was  made,  for  instance,  from  Na!ri 

'  Cf.  nbal  liaa  been  oAA  in  regard  to  these  archers  in  the  Struggle  of  Ott  Kationi,  pp.  271,  275. 

*  Id  a  despatch  ftom  Bolibai  to  Aisur-bani-pal  (£",  10)  we  Sod  Ammmms  from  the  Peisiao  Gulf 
fabmiUing  to  the  authorit;  of  fta  AuyriaD  oSoer,  and  Bghtiog  in  Elam  side  by  side  irith  his  troopa 
(Obv.,  IL  19-21 :  BeT.,  II.  l-Il;  of.  C.  JohnbtoH,  The  EyUlolary  Literature  of  Via  Aitgriani  and 
Babf/lomani,  p.  113).  Again,  under  Auut-baoi-pal,  an  army  sent  to  repress  a  levolt  on  the  part  of 
Kedu  and  the  Nabatteans  included  contingents  from  Amman,  Moab,  and  Edom,  together  with  the 
Awjrriou  garrisons  of  the  Haur&u  and  Zobah  (G.  Bkith,  Bidors  of  AMmrbantpai,  pp.  258, 259,  2SS,  289). 

*  Cf.,  in  regard  to  these  colonies  and  the  exchange  of  populations  to  whicli  the;  gave  liee.  Straggle 
of  the  NatUnii.fp.  608,  609.  666-868,  639,  C40,  659,  665,  and  pp.  15,  18-21,  26,  27,  30,  W,  etc,  of  tlie 
present  rolnme. 
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or  from  Media  into  AsBjria,  and  vice  versa.  By  following  this  system,  Tiglath- 
pileser  wonld  soon  have  scattered  his  whole  people  over  the  dependencies  of  his 
empire,  and  hare  found  bis  hereditary  states  peopled  by  a  motley  and  incoherent 
collection  of  aliens ;  be  therefore  left  his  Assyrians  for  the  most  part  at  home,  and 
only  effected  exchanges  between  captives.  In  his  earlier  campaigns  ho  broaght 
back  with  him,  on  one  occasion,  65,000  prisoners  from  the  table-land  of  Iran, 
in  order  to  distribute  them  over  a  province  which  be  was  organising  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tumat  and  the  Zab ;  *  he  levied  contributions  of  this  kind  without 
mercy  from  all  the  states  that  he  conquered  from  year  to  year,  and  dispersed 
the  captives  thus  obtained  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  bis  empire ;  he 
transplanted  the  Aramieans  of  the  Mesopotamian  deserts,  and  the  Kalda  to 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Amanus  or  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,*  the  Fatinians  and 
Hamathoians  to  UUuba,"  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  to  Etr  or  to  the  borders 
of  Elam,*  and  the  Israelites  to  some  place  in  Assyria.'  He  allowed  them  to 
take  with  them  their  wives  and  their  children,  their  herds,  their  chattels,  their 
gods,  and  even  their  money.  Drafted  into  the  towns  and  country  districts  in 
batches  sufficiently  numerons  to  be  self-supporting,  bat  yet  not  large  enough 
to  allow  of  their  at  once  re-establishing  themselves  as  a  distinct  nation  in  their 
new  home,  they  seem  to  have  formed,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  turbulent 
provinces,  settlements  of  colonists  who  lived  unaffected  by  any  native  influence  or 
resentment.  Tbe  aborigines  hated  them  because  of  their  religion,  their  customs, 
their  clothing,  and  their  language ;  in  their  eyes  they  were  mere  interlopers, 
who  occupied  the  property  of  relations  or  fellow-countrymen  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  or  had  been  spirited  away  to  the  other  end  of  tbe  world.  And  even 
when,  after  many  years,  tbe  native  owners  of  the  soil  had  become  familiarised 
with  them,  this  mutual  antipathy  had  struck  such  deep  root  in  their  minds  that 
any  understanding  between  the  natives  and  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants 
was  quite  out  of  the  question :  what  had  been  formerly  a  vast  kingdom,  occupied 
by  a  single  homi^eneous  race,  actuated  by  a  common  patriotic  spirit,  became 
for  many  a  year  a  region  capriciously  subdivided  and  torn  by  the  dissensions  of 
a  number  of  paltry  antagonistic  communities.  The  colonists,  exposed  to  the 
same  hatreds  as  the  original  Assyrian  conquerors,  soon  forgot  to  look  upon  the 
latter  as  the  oppressors  of  all,  and,  allowing  their  present  grudge  to  effiice 
the  memory  of  past  injuries,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  common  cause  with 
them.  In  time  of  peace,  the  governor  did  his  best  to  protect  them  against 
molestation  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  in  return  for  this  they  rallied  round 

>  Simroud  Inteription,  Obv^  1.  33;  cf.  p.  112,  tupra. 

•  Jnnalt  o/  Tiglaih-piteier  III.,  U.  135-H8 ;  cf.  p.  142,  mpra. 

'  Jnnolt  of  Tiglatk-piUser  III.,  11.  132,  133;  Nimroud  lainription,  Obv.,  11.  15-21.    As  to  the 
event!  wbioh  rendered  tbia  ooloDuation  DeoeHar;.  cf.  pp.  149,  15U,  lupra. 

*  2  King(  xtL  9;  of.  p.  183,  lupra.  "  2  Kiagi  it.  29;  cf.  p.  18G,  eapra. 
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him  whenever  the  latter  threatened  to  get  out  of  baud,  and  helped  him  to  stifle 
the  revolt  or  hold  it  in  check  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  Thanks  to 
their  help,  the  empire  was  consolidated  and  maintained  withoDt  too  manj 
violent  outbreaks  in  regions  far  removed  from  the  capital  and  beyond  the 
immediate  reach  of  the  sovereign.' 

We  possesB  very  fetr  details  with  regard  to  the  administratioa  of  these 
prefects.*  The  varioos  fnnctionaries,  governors  of  towns,  tax-collectors,  heads 
of  stations,  and  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  patrol  the  roads  and  look  after  the 
safety  of  merchants,  were,  for  the  most  part,  selected  horn  among  natives  who 
had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  Assyria,  and  probably  few  Assyrians  were  to  be 
found  outside  the  more  turbulent  cities  and  important  fortresses.  The  kings 
and  chiefs  whose  territory  was  attached  to  a  given  province,  either  took  their 
instructions  direct  from  Nineveh,  or  were  sometimes  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  resident,  or  Jd'pu,  with  some  sort  of  escort  at  his  back,  who  kept  watch  over 
their  movements  and  reported  them  to  the  suzerain,  and  saw  that  the  tribute 
was  paid  regularly,  and  that  the  military  service  provided  for  in  the  treaties 
was  duly  rendered.'  G-ovemors  and  residents  alike  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  the  court,  and  such  of  their  letters  as  have  chanced  to  come 
down  to  us  show  what  a  minute  account  of  even  the  most  trifling  occurrences 
was  required  of  them  by  the  central  authorities.*  They  were  not  only  obliged 
to  report  any  fluctuation   in  the  temper  or  attitude  of  their  subordinates,^ 

'  This  wa>  the  hiaioi-j  of  the  only  oue  of  thofla  colonias  wboM  f»te  is  known  to  d>— that  founded 
at  Bunaria  by  Sargon  aod  bU  saeoeaoit  (,Aanalt  0/  Sargon,  'Wiockler'i  edit,  II.  11-17,  Eira  iw.; 
of.  WmOKLBB,  AUteatamenUiche  VtUertuehvngm,  pp.  97-107). 

*  The  texts  oontain  a  cerlalD  tiambei  of  namei  of  ofBaea^  the  preolie  nature  of  which  it  U  not  easy 
to  asoeitaiii,  t.g.  the  Shftlsao  (Fb.  Deutzsoh,  Auyritelu  Sludien,  p.  1S2;  cf.  Auyritdiet  EanAvATter- 
bitch,  p.  272),  the  Labatta  (Fa.  Dklitzboq.  An.  BandmHrt.,  p.  373),  and  others.  One  of  tbem,  read  Sliv- 
nt-Aak  by  the  Oenuani,  seems  as  though  it  ought  to  be  Shuparthali,  and  identical  with  one  of  the  title* 
mentioned  in  Ezra  (r.  6,Ti.  6)  ss  being  in  existence  during  the  Persian  epooh  (  Wcncklbb,  JltoriEntoZuo^ 
FoTiehmigen,  toI.  i.  p.  176,  note  1).  Cf.,  as  to  the  proTincial  administratiao,  Tiele,  Sah.-tut.  Oeieh. 
pp.  iOT-499,  where  the  title  Aaiat  ditousasd  b;  the  author  is  merely  a  variant  of  ihaknu,  and  ought 
to  be  omitted  from  the  nomenolaturo  of  offioes. 

'  The  part  played  by  the  kipu  has  been  defined  by  Wihokles,  Gewh.  Bab.  vad  At*.,  p.  229,  note  1, 
and  AUoTiant.  Formh.,  voL  L  p.  24,  Idibiel  was  appointed  Wpu  over  the  Arabian  oonatry  of  Muzri, 
'  OD  the  boideiB  ot  Egypt  {Slab  No.  3, 11.  29-33,  Annali  0/  Tiglath-piltUT  III.,  1.  226):  as  to  the  ereDts 
irhich  led  to  bis  appointment,  ot  p.  189,  lupra. 

'  Q.  Smith  was  the  lint  to  make  use  of  these  despatches  in  liis  Hillary  0/  Atmrbanipal,  pp. 
181-190,  196-199,  201-20*,  296-238,  323,  824 ;  four  of  them  were  subseqaeatly  published  and  trans- 
lated by  FinoheB  (Nota  upon  Iha  Auyrian  Beport  TobUJt,  In  the  TVanwcftoni  of  Soo.  of  Bibl.  Aroh., 
voL  vi.  pp.  209-2J3).  No  serious  study  was  made  of  tbem  till  18S7,  when  it  was  undertaken  by  8.  A. 
Smith  (Die  KeiUdiriftUxte  AtuTbanipalr,  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  and  Aiti/Han  Ldleri,  in  the  Proeeedingl, 
1886-1887,  Tol.  U.  pp.  2i0-256,  and  1887-1888,  Tot.  x.  pp.  60-72,  155-177,  205-215),  and  by  Fr. 
Delitzsch  (Zur  ansTitcb-babi/loniaehe  Briefiileralur,  in  the  BeitrSga  lur  Auyriologie,  vol.  i.  pp.  185-248, 
619-C30 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  19-62) ;  a  ybtj  large  part  or  those  preseived  in  the  British  Moseum  have  been 
reprodooed  by  Harper  {Auyrian  and  BaSsIontoTi  LelUr$  of  tha  Koyundjik  CoUtetion,  vols,  i.-iv., 
1892-1897).  A  traiiBlation  and  notes  on  several  of  them  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  C.  Johnbton, 
The  EpitUAary  Lileralurt  of  tha  Atayriant  and  Babgloniaat,  in  the  Journal  of  Ihe  American  Oriental 
SoeUt]/,  vol.  lyiiL  pp.  125-175,  and  vol.  lix.,  2nd  pt.,  pp.  42-96. 

'  Cf.  the  report  of  Nabu-ushabshI,  governor  of  Uruk,  with  regard  to  the  intrigues  of  a  certain 
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or  &nj  intrigaes  tbat  were  being  entered  into  across  tbe  fiontier;*  they 
had  also  to  record  the  traDsfer  of  troops,^  the  retom  of  fugitives,  the  pursuit 
of  deserters,  any  chance  scufDe  between  soldiers  and  natiree,  as  well  as  the 
puQishment  inflicted  on  the  rebellious,'  the  appearance  of  a  portent  in  the 
heavens,  or  omens  noticed  by  the  angnrs.*  There  were  plenty  of  envioos 
or  officious  toDgues  among  their  followers  to  report  to  headquarters  the  slightest 
failure  of  duty,  and  to  draw  attention  to  their  negligence.  Moreover,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  object  of  thus  compelling  them  to  refer  to  the  king  at  every 
turo,  was  not  merely  in  order  to  keep  him  informed  of  all  that  took  place  in 
his  dependencies,  but  also  to  lay  bare  the  daily  life  of  his  prefects  before 
his  eyes.  The  latter  were  entrusted  with  the  command  of  seasoned  troops ; 
they  had  considerable  sunjs  of  money  passing  through  their  hands,  and  were 
often  obliged  to  take  prompt  decisions  and  enter  ioto  diplomatic  or  military 
transactions  on  their  own  responsibility ;  in  short,  those  of  them,  at  any  rate, 
who  were  stationed  at  the  furthest  confines  of  the  empire  were  really  kings  in 
all  bat  title,  insignia,  and  birth.  There  was  always  the  danger  lest  some  among 
them  should  be  tempted  to  reassert,  in  their  own  interest,  the  independence  of 
the  countries  under  their  rule,  and  seek  to  found  a  dynasty  in  their  midst. 
The  strict  supervision  maintained  over  these  governors  generally  nipped  any 
ambition  of  this  kind  in  the  bud ;  in  some  cases,  however,  it  created  the  very 
danger  it  was  intended  to  prevent  If  a  governor  who  had  been  recalled  to 
Nineveh  or  Calah  in  order  to  explain  his  conduct  failed  to  clear  himself 
completely,  he  at  once  fell  into  disgrace ;  and  disgrace  in  Assyria,  as  in  other 
countries  of  the  East,  meant,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  confiscation  of  property, 
mutilation  and  lifelong  imprisonment,  or  death  in  its  most  hideous  form.  He 
would,  therefore,  think  twice  before  quitting  his  post,  and  if  he  had  any  reason 
to  suppose  himself  suspected,  or  viewed  with  disfavour  in  high  quarters,  he 

Piribel  (Pikokes,  Sola  upon  the  Aayrton  Seporl  l^bltU.  in  the  TraataMont  of  the  Boa  of  BiU. 
Aroh,,  TOl.  Ti  pp.  217,  218,  233-2S9 ;  and  Johnbtom,  T!u  EpUUitay  Lita-alure,  voL  XTiiL  pp.  lM-118. 

'  Cf.,  in  the  time  of  Aasujr-bani-psl,  Belibni'i  reports  on  wh«t  waa  goinn  on  on  tha  BUmite 
frontier  Mid  in  Elftm,  K  13  (G.  8mTH,  Huloty  of  Aiturbanipal,  pp.  197-200;  Johhston,  TAe, 
EpUtoLiTy  lAUxalure,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  138-142),  K  524  (S.  A.  Smith,  Die  EtiUahri/tUxU  AmrbanipiUf. 
Ml.  ii,  pp.  54-58,  77,  78,  87,  88;  JoBlfSTOM,  The  EpiMlaUiTy  LiUrature,  toI.  XTiii.  pp.  134-138),  K  577, 
599  (G.  Smitb,  i/irfojv  of  Jwurfamtpal,  pp.  196,  197),  K  1250  (WiNOKLsa,  Sammtu«g  mm  £nI<eAr(/il- 
teriOT,  vol  ii.  p.  S3),  K  1374  (Winckub,  ibid.,  pp.  20,  21). 

'  Cf.  •  letter  written  by  Nubn-tuhabshl  nndoi  AsBor-b«iii.pal,  in  regard  to  on  expedition  af^nst 
the  Guabulu  (Pmchk,  NUe*  upon  the  Auynan  Eetord  TabUU,  in  the  Troniooeion*  of  the  Soo.  of  BibL 
Arch.,  vol.  tL  pp.  217, 226-232 ;  JoHuraos,  The  Eptitolary  LUeTalim,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  144-146). 

'  Beport  of  Bha-usordDbbu,  governor  of  Tushkhln,  in  the  time  of  Sargon  (Johnbton,  The 
EpitleiaTg  LiUnUure,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  151-153),  and  report  of  AMurdurpaui,  under  Awur-bani-pal 
(8.  A.  SwTB,  Die  KeHtehri/tUxte  Aiurbampaie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  30-36,  95,  96,  and  Fa.  Dbutzsch, 
Beilraga  «iir  £rMdruri?  der  Babylimiich-afyH»elien  Brie/lileTatuT,  in  the  Beitrage  tur  AuyriologU. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  55-62). 

'  Cf.,  nnder  EsBrhaddoa,  the  report*  of  Ar»d-e4  (Habpib,  Auyrian  and  BotjrIontaB  LetUn,  No*. 
27-29)  ud  of  Biklaai  (Zd,  Not.  74-79). 
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would  be  in  no  bnny  to  obey  a  aammons  to  tbe  capital.    A  revolt  was  almost 
certain  to  be  crashed  vitbont  fail,  and  offered  merely  a  very  precarions  chance 
of  escape,  bnt  the  gorernor  was  seldom  likely  to  hesitate  between  almost  certain 
condemnation  and  the  Tagne  possibility  of  a  snocessful  rising ;  in  such  a  case, 
therefore,  he  staked  everything  on  a  single  throw.^    The  system  was  a  defective 
one,  in  that  it  exposed  to  strong  temptation  the  very  fanctionaries  whose  loyalty 
was  most  essential    to    the 
proper  working  of  the  admini- 
stration, but  its  dangers  were 
oatweighed  by  such  impor- 
tant advantages  that  we  can- 
not but  regard  it  as  a  very 
real  improvement  on  tbe  hap- 
hazard methods  of  the  past. 
In  the  first  place,  it  opened 
np  a  larger  recruiting-ground 
for  the  army,  and,  iu  a  mea- 
sure,  gnaranteed   it   against 
that    premature    exhaustion 
which  had  already  led  more 
than  once  to  an  eclipse  of  the 

Assyrian  power.'  It  may  be  "<'"™-"'-»»  ^  ""^'"o  *  bebbu..ow  ctty.' 
that  the  pick  of  these  provincial  troops  were,  preferably,  told  off  for  police 
duties,  or  for  the  defence  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  levied,  and  that 
they  seldom  left  it  except  to  do  battle  in  the  adjacent  territory ;  *  but,  even 
with  these  limitations  they  were  none  the  less  of  inestimable  value,  since  they 
relieved  the  main  army  of  Assyria  from  garrison  duties  in  a  hundred  scattered 
localities,  and  allowed  tbe  king  to  concentrate  it  almost  in  its  entirety  about  his 
own  person,  and  to  direct  it  en  ma»ee  upon  those  points  where  he  wished  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  put  on  a 
more  stable  and  systematic  basis.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  two  previous 
centuries,  during  which  Assyria  bad  resumed  its  victorious  career,  the  treasury 
had  been  filled  to  some  extent  by  taxes  in  kind  or  in  money,  and  by  various 
dues  claimed  from  the  hereditary  kingdom  and  its  few  immediate  dependencies, 

>  WiMcKLEB,  ae$diitAte  Babjilonieni  und  AttyHtJit,  pp.  210,  211. 

*  Cr.,  in  regard  to  these  elagsB  of  periodical  eibaoation  suffered  b;  Auyria,  tbe  Struggle  oflht 
SaiioM,  pp.  666,  667,  and  pp.  113, 114,  IlG-llS,  tupra. 

'  DnwD  hj  Boudiei,  from  a  photograph  by  MaDsell. 

*  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  AsBur-baci-pal,  wo  find  the  militia  of  the  govemor  of  Urak  marobing 
to  battle  agsJDst  the  Gambulu  (Tahiti  K  S2S;  Joknbton,  Tha  EpUiolary  Lileralun,  vol.  xylii. 
pp.  144-116). 
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but  mainly  by  booty  and  by  tribute  levied  after  eacb  campaign  from  the  peoples 
who  had  been  conquered  or  had  voluntarily  submitted  to  Aasyriaa  rule.  The 
result  was  a  budget  vhicb  fluctuated  greatly,  since  all  forays  were  not 
equally  lucrative,  and  the  new  dependencies  proved  so  refractory  at  the  idea  of 
perpetual  tribute,  that  frequent  expeditions  were  necessary  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  pay  their  dues.  We  do  not  know  how  Tiglath-pileaer  III.  organised 
the  finances   of  his  provinces,  but  certain  facte  recorded  here  and  there  in 


the  texts  show  that  he  must  have  drawn  very  considerable  amounts  from  them.^ 
We  notice  that  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  his  time,  Carchemish  was  assessed 
at  a  hundred  telente,  Arpad  and  Kut  at  thirty  each,  Megiddo  and  Manzuatu 
at  fifteen,  though  the  purposes  to  which  these  sums  were  applied  is  not 
specified."  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  the  precise  object  to  which  the  contri- 
butions of  several  other  cities  were  assigned  ;  as,  for  instance,  so  much  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  throne  in  the  palace,  or  for  the  divans  of  the  ladies  of  the 
harem ;  so  much  for  linen  garments,  for  dresses,  and  for  veils ;  twenty  talents 
from  Nineveh  for  the  armaipents  of  the  fleet,  and  ten  from  the  same  city  for 
firewood.*  Certain  provinces  were  expected  to  maintain  the  stud-farms,  and 
their  contributions  of  horses  were  specially  valuable,  now  that  cavalry  played 

'  Drawn  b;  Fancher-GmliD,  from  one  of  the  lironie  bas-isliafe  an  the  gates  of  B&l&vat  The  breed 
here  represented  seeuiB  to  huTO  been  common  in  Urartu,  as  well  u  in  Cappadocia  and  Northern  Syria. 

'  Some  frsgmentB  of  tablets  wbicb  coataia  dootnueota  referrieg  to  tbo  oollectioD  or  employmettt  of 
taxee  have  been  mentioned  b;  H.  Bawlimbom,  Ait^rian  Ditcovtq/,  in  tbo  Athtmeum,  1863,  vol.  ti.  p. 
246,  note  26,  and  published  in  hia  Cun.  Int.  W.  Ak.,  toI.  ii  pi.  53,  Noe.  2-4,  Tbey  hare  been  treni- 
lated  by  BiTCK.  The  Stiyrlan  TribuU-Litti,  in  the  Sccordt  of  the  Pari,  aoriaa  1,  vol.  xi.  pp.  139-H4, 
and  in  Auyria,  its  Frineet,  PHetlt  and  People,  pp.  139-14S. 

■  ElWLlNSON,  Cua.  In*.  W.  At.,  vol,  ii.  pi.  53,  No.  3, 11.  53-61. 

*  Sayoe,  TheAuyrianTT&nitt-LMttia  the  £<corda  of  the  f'aaf,  series  1,  vol.  li.  pp.  141,112;  of. 
Aityria,  ilt  Prinett,  Frierii  and  FeopU,  pp.  140,  145.     . 
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almost  as  important  a  part  as  infaDtry  in  military  operations.  The  most 
highly  prized  animals  came,  perhaps,  from  Asia  Minor ;  the  nations  of  Mount 
Tannis,  who  had  supplied  chargers  to  Israel  and  Egypt  five  centnries  earlier,' 
now  famished  war-horses  to  the  sqnadrons  of  ffineveh.  The  breed  was  small, 
but  robust,  innred  to  fatigue  and  hard  usage,  and  in  erery  way  similar  to  that 


raised  in  these  countries  at  the  present  day.  In  war,  horses  formed  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  booty  taken ;  in  time  of  peace,  they  were  used  as  part 
of  the  payment  of  the  yearly  tribute,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  tbem  was  carried 
on  with  Mesopotamia.  After  the  king  bad  deducted  from  his  receipts  enough 
to  provide  amply  for  the  wants  of  his  &mily  and  court,  the  salaries  of  the 
various  functionaries  and  ofBcials,  the  pay  and  equipment  of  bis  army,  the 
maintenance  and  construction  of  palaces  and  fortresses,  he  had  still  sufficient 
left  over  to  form  an  enormone  reserve  fund  on  which  he  and  his  successors 
might  draw  in  the  event  of  their  ordinary  sources  of  income  being  depleted  by  a 
series  of  repeated  reverses. 

Tiglath-pileaer  thus  impressed  upon  Assyria  the  character  by  which  it  was 
kuown  during  the  most  splendid  century  of  its  history,  and  the  organisation 
which  be  devised  for  it  was  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  Oriental  genius  that 
it  BUtvived  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  and  served  as  a  model  for  every  empire-maker 

'  A B  to  the  horses  obUined  from  Enl  and  the  Hittite  country,  and  nfterwaida  sold  by  Solomon  In 
Egypt,  cC  StrvggU  of  the  SiOiont,  pp.  739,  710. 

'  Drawn  by  Boadier,  from  a  photogmpb  by  M.  Alfred  Boismer. 
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I  luji.  •*  "■^  '-'''•*''  beyond  it    The  wealtti  of  the 

i.V    ^»^  "^  (M4HtikI  and  of  foreign  population ; 

"  '  lu  liw  tnttfrrala  between  their  campaigns 

M  nJivn  set  to  work  to  remove  all  traces 

-    .     ,     v«t'  ^  rains  which  had  been  allowed  to 

'     tWOUiuuUte   during  tlie   last   forty  years. 

J     The  king  had  built  himself  a  splendid 

-^  *'™     palace  at  Calah,  close  to  the  monuments 

of  Aaaur-nazir-pal  and  Shalmaneaer  III., 

^  iwffauDg  the  waters  of  the  Tigris.  The  main  entrance 

i^  of  those  porticoes,  flanked  by  towers  and  snp- 


^  :utuui»  or  pillars,  often  found  in  Syrian  towns,  the  fashion  for  which 
^.^.iiuitti:  to  spread  to  Western  Asia.'     Those  discovered  at  Zinjirli 

..v^  b<   Wnoher-Gadin,  itam.  the  reiloratiao  publiahad  by  Luscbah,  Aatgrabungen  in 

,"',   .,.  \,v67.  p.  168. 

'11  Ui>u>ti<<r.fta>m  a  sketch  pubUabed  byLnscHAN,  AuigmlmniieniniSmiltohfrK,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
,  .w  tutture  of  the  ediflcea  referreii  to  ia  the  inioriptiani  under  the  name  of  Btt-ktulftni 

i,:ib.>iril\ttzU  Tigtat-PilBteri  III.,  pp.  72,  73.  I.  18)  Eb  atill  a  matter  ot  Controversy. 
.'i  >.')<iaion  that  it  was  tbe  name  of  tbe  pillared  hall,  or  andienoe'cbBmbei,  such  as  we 

u\  taJaoe  at  Kborntbod  {Die  HoUltktonik  Pordrratietu  in  Alterthum  und  der  Hdctd  Mat 

-  111).     FuchBtein  identifies  it  with  edifloca  or  portions  of  ediQcea  wbicb  raried  aocordiog 

I,  but  which  were  ornamented  with  oolunms  {Die  SaiSt  in  der  Auyritchm  ArehiUktur,  in 
ittchen  Arclimologitdun  IntUtatt,  1892,  vol.  viii.  pp.  1-24).  It  seems  clew, 
LSiwgeB  qnotod  by  Meisgner  and  Rest  iNoch  einmal  rja>  BU-hiUini  und  dia 
,  that  it  WBB  used  of  the  whole  aeriea  of  chambers  and  buildings  wbioh  formed 
B  of  Agsyrian  palaces,  something  analogous  to  the  JHitgdol  or  Bamses  III.  at 
vgglt  of  the  Nationt,  pp.  128-130),  and  more  e«pecially  tn  ths  gntea  at  Zinjirli, 
ed  by  Koldewey,  inLnscHAK.  Jmpraftutigen  in  Sendtchirli,  vol.  ii,  p.  136,elseq. 
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afford  fine  examplea  of  the  arrangements  adopted  in  buildings  of  this  kind ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls  was  ooyered  with  bas-reliefs,  figates  of  gods  and 
men,  soldiers  mounted  or  on  foot,  victims,  and  fantastic  animal  sht^tes ;  the 
columns,  where  there  were  any,  rested  on  the  back  of  a  sphinx  or  on  a  pair  of 
griffins  of  a  type  which  shows  a  carious  mixture  of  Egyptian  and  Semitic 
influences.  The  wood-work  of  the  Ninevite  Blt-kkildni  was  of  cedar  from 
Mount  Amanus,  the  door-frames  and  fittings  were  of  various  rare  woods,  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  metal.  The  entrance  was  guarded  by  the  usual  colossal 
figures,   and    the   walls   of  the    state    reception-rooms   were    covered    with 

slabs       of       alabaster  ;  , 

on  these,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom,' 
were  carved  scenes  from 
the  royal  wars,  with  ex- 
planatory    inscriptions. 

The    palace  was  subse*  , 

qnently  dismantled,  its 
pictures  defaced  and  its   . 
inscriptions  obliterated,' 
to  mark  the  hatred  felt 
by  later  generations  to- 
wards the  hero  whom  they  were  pleased  to  regard  as  a  usurper ;  we  can  only 
partially  succeed  in  deciphering  his  annals  by  the  help  of  the  fragmentary  sen- 
tences which  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the  destroyer.    The  cities  and  fortresses 
which  he  raised  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Assyria  proper  and  its 
more  recently  acquired  provinces  have  similarly  disappeared ;  *  we  can  only 
conjecture  that  the  nobles  of  his  court,  fired  by  bis  example,  must  have  built 
and  richly  endowed  more  than  one  city  on  their  hereditary  estates,  or  in  the 
territories  under  their  rule.   Bel-harr&ti-beluzur,  the  marshal  of  the  palace,  who 
twice  gave  his  name  to  years  of  the  king's  leign,  viz.  in  741  and  727  B.a,' 

>  The  bnilding  Ot  TIgkth-plleeei's  palace  la  described  Id  the  Nimroud  Intcription,  rer.,  II.  17-86. 
It  stood  Dear  the  centre  of  the  platform  of  Nimroud  (Litabd,  NinmA  and  Babt/Um,  p.  526). 

'  ThematerialB  wereutiligodCLATABD,  Jtff»«Mfto»da*BeoMiiM,  voii.  pp.  31,  35,  39,  etseq.,  elo.) 
by  EBuhaddoD,  but  it  does  not  neoeBaaiilj  follow  that  the  palace  va»  dUmactled  by  tliat  monaroh ; 
this  was  probablj  done  bj  Sargon  or  by  Sennacherib. 

*  Drawn  b;  Fancber-Gudin,  from  a  photograph  'publiebed  by  Lusohak,  Atagraiimgeo  in  Send- 
KhitU,  vol.  IL  pt.  iiiiii.  , 

*  Cf.  the  rotmdatioD  of  E&i-aaaar,  betweoD  the  Zab  and  the  RadEuiu(innaEi  of  TigUUh-pOetr  III., 
IL  6-11),  and  of  DaT-Tiglath-pileser  (^nnola,  11.  21-24,  wbece  the  same  has  been  deitrojed,  but  baa 
been  restored  to  allappearanoecoriecti;  from  a  passage  in  the  Nimroud  Jrucri}i.,Obv.,  1.40,  where  It  is 
shown  that  this  town  was  founded  before  the  second  campaign) ;  cf.  also  the  rebuilding  of  Nikur  on 
the  Median  fronUer  (Awaalt,  II.  36, 37),  of  Kunulua  iu  Unki  {AnnaU,  II.  100,  101),  and  the  fuundation 
of  Assnr-ikfsba  in  Ulluba  (SJofc  No.  1, 11.  28,  29,  and  SliJi  No.  2,  11.  43-45). 

'  Zponfin  Canon,  in  Scbbaiikb,  Kfiliiuehriflliclie  BibUotheh,  vol.  L  pp.  212-215. 
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dowD  to  the  close  of  the  MocedoniBii  era  and  even  beyond  it.  The  wealth  of  the 
country  grew  rapidly,  owing  to  the  influx  of  capital  and  of  foreign  population ; 
in  the  intervale  between  their  campaigns 
its  mlers  set  to  work  to  remove  all  traces 
of  the  rnins  which  had  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  during  the  last  forty  years. 
The  king  had  built  himself  a  splendid 
palace  at  Calah,  close  to  the  monnmenta 
of  AsBur-nazir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  III,, 
and  its  terraces  and  walls  overhung  the  waters  of  the  Tigris.  The  main  entrance 
consisted  of  a  Bit-khildni,  one  of  those  porticoes,  flanked  by  towers  and  snp- 


A  BZBUK  Btr-KBILiHI.' 


ported  by  colnmns  or  pillars,  often  found  in  Syrian  towns,  the  fashion  fur  which 
was  now  beginning  to  spread  to  Western  Asia.^    Those  discovered  at  Zinjirli 

■  Keproduoed  by  FaDohei-Oadin,  liam  the  rettoratioa  published  by  Lusoaur,  AiMgrabungen  in 
Send$ehirli,  voL  ii.  Na  67.  p.  16S. 

*  Drawn  b;  Boudier,  from  a  sketch  published  bj'Lt>aCBAs,AutgTaiiavgeninSendKhlTU,yol.i.  p.  11. 

'  Tha  pieciM  Dature  of  the  edifloes  lefeired  ta  in  the  iOBOriptious  onder  the  nooie  of  Btt-khilluii 
(fiom.DU  EeiUchri/lUxU  Tigtal-Pitaen  III.,  pp.  72,  73,  1.  18)  ie  etill  b  matter  of  oontroTUB;. 
Friedrich  la  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  pillarad  hall,  or  andience-fh amber,  such  m  to 
And  in  Sorgoa'B  palaoe  at  Ehorntbad  (IWa  HoUttktanik  VordtTtuitnt  in  AlUrthum  und  der  Hekal  Mat 
Eatti,  pp.  10-16).  PachBtein  identifies  it  nith  ediBoea  or  portions  of  edifices  which  Tsried  aocording 
to  the  period,  but  which  were  ornamented  with  oolumns  (Die  SaOlt  in  der  Auijriackm  ArcMtektur,  in 
the  Jahrbuch  da  DevUchea  ArchaiAogitehtn  ItulitaU,  1B92,  toI.  Till.  pp.  1-24).  It  seems  cleM, 
however,  from  the  passages  quoted  by  Meisaner  and  Boet  (A'och  etnmal  dot  Bil-hilUni  und  die 
Auyrielit  SaHIe,  1891),  (hat  it  was  used  of  the  whole  series  of  chambers  and  buildingg  wjiioh  formed 
the  moDumental  gates  of  Aisyriao  palaces,  «>mething  analogous  to  the  Xigdol  of  Ramsea  III.  at 
Hedinet'Hubu  (cf.  Struggle  of  the  NalioM,  pp.  12S-130),  and  more  especially  to  the  gates  at  Zinjirli, 
asdewribed  and  restored  by  Ealdewey.  in  LcaoHAif.JiMifrtiiHngenCnSefxfichirli,  vol.  ii.  p.  13G,etse(]. 
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afford  fine  examples  of  the  arrangements  adopted  in  buildings  of  this  kind ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls  was  oovered  with  bas-teliefa,  fignres  of  gods  and 
men,  soldiers  motmted  or  on  foot,  victimB,  and  fantastic  animal  shapes ;  the 
colnmns,  where  there  were  any,  rested  on  the  back  of  a  sphinx  or  on  a  pair  of 
griffins  of  a  type  which  shows  a  curious  mixture  of  Egyptian  and  Semitic 
influences.  The  wood-work  of  the  Ninevite  Bit-JekUdni  was  of  cedar  from 
Mount  Amanos,  the  door-frames  and  fittings  were  of  yarious  rare  woods,  inlaid 
with  iTory  and  metal.  The  entrance  was  guarded  by  the  usual  colossal 
figures,  and    the  walls  of  the    state    reception-rooms  were    covered    with 

slabs      of      alabaster;  _ ^ 

on  these,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  onstom,^ 
were  carved  scenes  from 
the  loyal  wars,  with  ex- 
planatory     inscriptions. 

The    palace  was  subse-  , 

quently  dismantled,  its 
pictures  defaced  and  its 
inscriptions  obliterated,^ 
to  mark  the  hatred  felt 
by  later  generations  to- 
wards the  hero  whom  they  were  pleased  to  regard  as  a  usurper ;  we  can  only 
partially  succeed  in  deciphering  his  annals  by  the  help  of  the  fragmentary  sen- 
tences which  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the  destroyer.     The  cities  and  fortresses 
which  he  raised  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Assyria  proper  and  its 
more  recently  acquired  provinces  have  similarly  disappeared;*  we  can  only 
oonjeoture  that  the  nobles  of  his  court,  fired  by  his  example,  must  have  built 
and  richly  endowed  more  than  one  city  on  their  hereditary  estates,  or  in  the 
territories  under  their  rule.    Bel-harran-beluzur,  the  marshal  of  the  palace,  who 
twice  gave  his  name  to  years  of  the  king's  reign,  viz.  in  741  and  727  B-O.," 

'  The  boilding  of  Tiglatb-pileeer'i  palace  ia  deeoribed  In  the  Wfmroui  Inieriplion,  rov.,  II.  17-3(!. 
It  itood  new  the  centre  of  the  platrorm  of  Nimroud  (Latabd,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  526). 

*  The  materiaU  were  utilifted  (Latabd,  Nineveh  and  Ut  Beniaint,  ToL  i.  pp.  S4.  S£,  39,  et  seq.,  eto.) 
b7  Esarhaddolj,  but  it  does  not  neoeflsarilj'  follov  that  the  palace  was  dUmuntled  hy  that  monuoh ; 
thU  waa  probablj  done  b;  Sargon  or  by  Sennacherib, 

*  Drawn  by  Faaober-Qudin,  from  a  photograph  'publiahed  by  Lusoban,  Atugrabungen  in  Send- 
(cAirlt,  ToL  li.  pi.  xiiiii.  i 

*  Ct  the  foundat[on  of  Kar-aMur,  between  the  Zab  and  the  Bad»nu(^iwia(i  of  TigUUh-pileier  III, 
11.  e-II),  and  of  DQi-Tiglath-pileBer  (Annah,  11.  21-24,  where  the  name  baa  been  dastioyed,  but  has 
been  lestoTadtoallappearanoe  correctly  fTom  apaaaoge  in  the  Nimroud  J7ucrip.,0br.,  1. 10,  wbeieit  is 
■howD  that  tbiB  town  waa  fonnded  before  the  second  CBoipaign) ;  cf.  also  the  rebuilding  of  Nikur  on 
the  Median  frontier  (Annali,  11,  36, 37),  ot  Kunulna  in  Unki  (Jnnaii,  11.  100,  101),  and  the  foundation 
of  Ami-iktsba  in  Ulluba  (Slab  No.  1, 11,  28,  29,  and  Slab  No.  2,  U.  43-15). 

'  Eponfia  Canon,  In  Sohkadeb,  Keilimchri/Uiche  SHiliothelt,  vol,  i.  pp.  212-215. 
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possessed,  it  would  seem,  an  important  fief  a  little  to  the  north  of  Assur,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Thartbar,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Tel-Abta.^  The  district 
was  badly  cultiTated,  and  little  better  than  a  wilderness ;  by  express  order  of 
the  celestial  deities — Mardnk,  Nabu,  Shamaah,  Sin,  and  the  two  Isbtars — he  dag 
the  fonodationa  of  a  city  which 
he  called  Dur-Bel-harran-belu- 
zur.  The  description  he  gives 
of  it  affords  ooDclusiTe  eridence 
of  the  power  of  the  great 
nobles,  and  shows  how  nearly 
tliey  approached,  by  their 
wealth  and  hereditary  privi- 
leges, to  the  kingly  rank.  He 
erected,  we  are  told,  a  siggurat 
on  a  raised  terrace,  in  which  he 
placed  his  gods  in  true  royal 
fashion;  he  assigned  slaves, 
landed  property,  and  a  yearly 
iacome  to  their  priests,  in  order 
that  worship  might  be  paid  to 
them  in  perpetuity;  he  granted 
sanctuary  to  all  freemen  who 
settled  within  the  walls  or  in  the 
environs,  exemption  from  forced 
labour,  and  the  right  to  tap  a 
water-course  and  construct  a 
canal.     A  decree  of  foundation 

SntU  or  BKL-HABftlM-BtLrZCB.* 

was  set  up  in  the  temple  in 
memory  of  Bel-harifln-beluzur,  precisely  as  if  he  were  a  crowned  king.  It  is  a 
stele  of  common  grey  stone  with  a  circular  top.  The  dedicator  stands  erect  against 
the  background  of  the  carving,  bare-foot  and  bare-headed,  his  face  clean- 
shaven, dressed  in  a  long  robe  embroidered  in  a  chess-board  pattern,  and  with  a 
tunic  pleated  in  horizontal  rows ;  his  right  elbow  is  supported  by  the  left  hand, 
while  the  right  is  raised  to  a  level  with  his  eyes,  his  fist  is  clenched,  and  the 
thumb  inserted  between  the  first  and  second  fingers  in  the  customary  gesture 
of  adoration.     What  the  provost  of  the  palace  had  done  on  bis  laud,  the 

■  ScBBiL,  StS«  de  BH-Earrdii-iel-uttur,  in  the  lUeiiea  de  Travaux,  vol.  xtI.  p.  176.  All  the  detail* 
nbich  follow  have  brcn  takeo  from  the  monument  published  and  oommented  on  in  that  aitiole. 

'  Drawn  b7  Boudier,  from  the  pbatogniph  published  b;  Father  Scheil,  in  his  nrtiole  in  the  5««n<il 
de  Travaux,  vol  xfi. 
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other  bawDfl  in  all  probability  did  on  theirs ;  most  of  the  departments  which 
had  (alien  away  and  langniabed  daring  the  diaturbanoes  at  the  close  of  the 
previoos  dynasty,  took  a  new  lease  of  life  under  their  protection.  Private 
docnmenta — which  increase  in  nnmber  as  the  century  draws  to  an  end — - 
contracts,  official  reports,  and  letters  of  scribes,  all  give  ns  the  impreBsion 
of  a  wealthy  and  indastrioas  country,  stirred  by  the  most  intense  activity, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  unexampled  prosperity.  The  excellent  administratioD 
of  Tiglath-pileser  and  his  Dobles  had  paved  the  way  for  this  sadden  improve- 
ment, and  had  helped  to  develop  it,  and  when  Shatmaneeer  T.  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  it  continued  unchecked.^  The  new-comer  made  no 
changes  in  the  system  of  government  which  had  been  so  ably  inaugnrated. 
He  still  kept  Assyria  separate  from  Earduniash;  his  Babylonian  sabjects, 
£iithful  to  ancient  custom,  soon  devised  a  nickname  for  him,  that  of  TJlnlai, 
as  though  seeking  to  peraaade  themselves  that  they  had  a  kiag  who  belonged 
to  them  alone;  and  it  is  under  this  name  that  their  annalists  have  inscribed 
him  next  to  Fulu  in  the  list  of  their  dynasties.^  His  reign  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  calm  and  peaceful  one;  the  Eald&,  the  Medes,  Urartu,  and  the  races,  of 
Uoont  Taurus  remained  quiet,  or,  at  any  rate,  such  disorders  as  may  have 
arisen  among  them  were  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  records  of  the  time.  Syria  alone  was  disturbed,  and  several  of  its 
independent  states  took  advantc^e  of  the  change  of  rulers  to  endeavour  to 
shake  off  the  authority  of  Assyria. 

Egypt  continued  to  give  them  secret  encouragement  in  these  tactics, 
though  i(a  own  internal  dissensions  prevented  it  from  offering  any  effective 
aid.  The  Tanite  dynasty  was  in  its  death-throes.  Fsamuti,  the  last  of  its 
kings,  exercised  a  dubious  sovereignty  over  but  a  few  of  the  nomes  on  the 

'  It  ma,  foT  a  long  time,  an  open  qneatioa  with  the  earlier  AujriologlstB  wtietbei  oi  not 
Shalmoneaef  and  Sargon  were  different  namee  for  one  and  the  same  monarob.  Aa  for  monument*, 
we  pOBieaa  only  one  attribnted  to  Sbalmaeeeer,  a  weight  in  the  form  of  a  Hon,  dlBoovered  bj  Lajard 
at  Nimiond  (Ninevth  and  ^U  Bttaaint,  vol.  f ,  p.  128 ;  cf.  Ninnah  and  Babylon,  pp.  510,  511),  in  tbe 
coith-weat  paUce  (Sobbadbr,  Intehri/l  Salnanauar'i  IV.,  in  the  KeOinKhrifaieha  BOliatltek,  vol.  i. 
pp.  32,  33).  The  length  of  bisTeign,  and  tlie  icant;  details  we  poaaeesoonoerning  it,  have  beon  leant 
from  the  Sptrngm  Oanon  (SauA&Diii,  KeiUntchri/Uicha  BibUolhek,  Tol.  i.  pp.  205, 214, 215)  and  Pinehet' 
Babylonian  Chronic  (col.  i.  II.  27-30 ;  ct  Wihokleb,  fatylonfieAe  Ohronik  B,  in  Bohbapbr,  Keilin- 
ti^tri/aicilit  BihUalbek.-rol  ii.  pp.  276, 2T7X  and  alio  from  the  Hebrew  teita(2  £ingi  zTii.  8-6;  xfiii. 
9-12)t 

*  The  identity  of  Ulalai  and  Bhalmaneaer  V.,  though  atill  questioned  by  Oppert  (_La  Noa-idenlit^ 
de  PAu2  et  de  Tt^lath-pkaUuar,  in  the  Bevue  <C A-uj/riologU,  vol.  i.  pp.  1S6-16S),  has  been  pioTed  by 
the  oomparisonof  Babylonian  records,  ia  some  of  wbiob  tlje  names  Fulu  and  Ululai  occur  in  poaitions 
exsetlj  oorreiponding  with  thoaa  oooapied,  in  others,  by  Tiglatb-pileser  and  ShaloiaDeset  (Pincbes, 
The  Babylonian  Kingt  a/  the  Seeond  Period,  in  the  Proeeedingi  of  tlie  Soo.  of  Bibl.  Arob.,  1883-1,  vol. 
vi.  pp.  197,  198;  of.  ScaEADKB,  KeiiioKhTi/Uidie  Biblioihek,  tdI.  ii.  pp.  287,  230, 291).  The  name 
Ululai  wag  given  to  the  king  beeanse  he  was  bom  in  the  mnnth  of  Ulul  (Pochbs,  ^u  Sabt/hniait 
Kingt,  p.  197,  note  6 ;  OprBBi,  La  Non-ldentM  da  Phul  et  de  T^glath-pJiolasar,  p.  167) ;  in  Pinobes' 
list  we  find  a  gloss,  "Dynasty  of  TInu,"  which  probably  indicates  the  Assyrian  town  in  wbiob 
Tigletb-pilcaer  III.  and  his  80&  were  bom. 
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Arabian   froDtier.^     His   neighbours   tbe   Saitee  were   gradnallj  gaining   the 

upper  hand  in  the  Delta  and  in  the  fiefs  of  middle  Egypt,  at  first  nnder 

Tafnakbti,  and  then,  after  hia  death,  under  bis  son  Bukunirlnif,  the  Bocchoris 

of  the  Greek  hiatoriaas.'    They  held  supremacy  over  several  pereonages  who, 

like  themselves,  claimed  the  title  and  rank  of  Pharaoh ;  amongst  others,  over 

a  certain  Budamanu  MlamuD,  son  of  Osorkon :'  their  power  did  not,  however, 

extend  beyond  Siat,  near  tbe  former  frontier  of  the  Theban  kingdom.     The 

withdrawal  of  Pidnkbi-UiBmun,  and  his  subsequent 

death,  bad  not  disturbed  tbe  Ethiopian  rule  in  the 

southern  half  of  Egypt,  though  it  somewhat  altered 

its  character.     While   an  unknown   Ethiopian  king 

filled  the  place  of  the  conqueror  at  Napata,  another 

Ethiopian,  named  Kashta,  made  his  way  to  the  throne 

ia  Thebes.*  It  is  possible  that  he  was  a  son  of  Fidnkhi, 

and  may  bare  been  placed  in  sapreme  power  by  bis 

OOHa.  BBABIKa  TBI    KUIE    Of  ill- 

KABBTA  AND  Or  Hu  DADoaTER  father  wheD  the  latter  reiustated  the  city  in  its  place 
as  capital.  With  all  their  partiality  for  real  or  sup- 
posed descendants  of  the  Ramesside  dynasty,  the  Thebans  were,  before  all  things, 
proud  of  their  former  greatness,  and  eagerly  hoped  to  regain  it  without  delay. 
When,  therefore,  they  accepted  this  Kushite  king  who,  to  their  eyes,  represented 
the  only  iamily  possessed  of  a  legitimate  claim  to  tbe  throne,  it  was  mainly 
because  they  counted  on  him  to  restore  them  to  their  former  place  among  the 
cities  of  Egypt.  They  must  have  been  cruelly  disappointed  when  be  left  them 
for  tbe  Sacred  Mountain.  His  invasion,  far  from  reviving  their  prosperity, 
merely  served  to  ratify  the  suppression  of  that  pontificate  of  Amon-H&  which 
was  tbe  last  remaining  evidence  of  their  past  splendour.     All  hope  of  re-estab- 

*  He  1b  the  PaunmouB  meotioDed  bj  Hiuietho.  Tbe  oaTloncbeB  attribated  to  him  b;  LepsiuB 
{WmigJltwA,  pi.  ilvi.  No.  614)  really  belong  to  the  Pummntbig  of  the  XXIX^^  dynutj  (WiroiMAinr, 
Qtnih.  jEgypt.  von  Ptanunetidi  I.  bit  auf  Alexandtr  d«n  Orouen,  p.  274,  and  ^gpt.  (imcA.,  pp.  577, 
636-699 :  Maspxbo,  D^eonvmie  if  un  petit  leiaph  a  Kamak,  in  Be^iteU  At  Truvaax,  vol.  tL  p.  20).  It  ii 
possible  thatoueof  themarkBToUDd  ntEamakindioating  tbelorelof  tbeNileCLiOKAiN,  Textat  grata 
fur  U  qaai  d»  Kamak,  in  Zaitieinrifl,  vol.  xxiir.  p.  114,  No.  24)  belong  to  the  reign  of  thia  monaich. 

'  Ab  to  Tafnakbti,  King  at  bais,  of.  pp.  laO,  181,  aujira. 

>  Fol  tbe  genealogy  of  thJB  king,  of.  Divebu,  Memoire*  tl  /ragmentu,  lol.  i.  pp.  376,  377,  and 
Dabwbt,  Naie$  it  Raaarqutif  in  the  BeateU  de  Travaux,  toI.  lii.  pp.  20,  21. 

*  Alia  frequently  the oaBs  with  the  eaoandarykingBofthii  period,  nocaitoDohepreDomen  of  EaBhta 
has  oome  down  to  ne.  Hia  uatoe,  erroneously  read  at  first  as  Eatohet  (  Wileimson,  Materia  Sitrogtyphiea, 
part  iL  pi.  iii. ;  Boseluhi,  Jfon.  Btorid,  vol.  ii.  p.  lOi),  and  pi.  riii.  141  e ;  Lbemanb,  LeUre  h  M.  Satvo- 
Itnj,  p.  132,  and  pt.  zzvi.  So.  259  ;  E.  de  Bduqk,  Naliae  da  ^usIgiMi  Uxtet  hUroglypkiqaet,  p.  48),  then 
at  Kashen  (LBraina,  Uebtr  die  XXII  agypUtche  KSnigtdynatlie,  pp.  300,  802,  and  pi.  iL),  was 
Bnpposed  to  be  that  of  a  bod  of  Amenertaa;  hia  true  relationship  to  thii  qnecn  was  divined  by  Prisae 
d'Avennes  (A'oltoe  lar  U  Mut&da  Caira,  pp.  13,  14),  and  the  correct  reading  of  Ilia  name  was  indicated 
by  Lepains,  at  first  doubtfully  (JJAer  die  XXII  mgi/ptitdu  KSnigidgnaetie,  p.  302),  afterwarda  witb- 
out  bBBitation  (,Kenigibueh,  pi.  zlri.  Nob.  616, 617).  Thia  king  has  been  identified  bj  Lauth  (Die 
PianchiSUU,  pp.  59,  60,and  Aiu  ^gpUnt  Forint.  pp.  393, 420, 427)  with  the  XEt  or  ZCt  of  Manetho. 

Drawn  by  Faucher-Gudin,  oiler  Frisse  d'Atbhnbs,  JUi>nuTn«n£<  fgyptieiu,  pi.  ziTii. 
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lisbing  it  liad  bow  to  be  abandoned,  since  tbe  BOTereign  who  had  come  to  them 
from  Napata  was  himself  by  birth  and  hereditary  pririlege  the  sole  priest  of 
Amon :  in  his  absence  the  actual  head  of  the  Theban  religion  could  lay  claim 
only  to  an  inferior  office,  and  indeed,  even  then,  the  only  reason  for  accepting 
a  second  prophet  was  that  he  might  direct  the  worship  of  the  temple  at 
Kamah.  The  force  of  circumstances  compelled  the  Ethiopians  to  countenance 
in  the  Thebaid  what  their  Tanite  or  Bubastite  predecessors  had  been  obliged 
to  tolerate  at  Hermopolis,  Heraoleopolis,  Sais,  and  in  many  another  lesser  city ;  > 
they  tamed  it  into  a  feadatory  kingdom,  and  gave  it  a  ruler  who,  like  Autti, 
half  a  centnry  earlier,  had  the  right  to  nse  the  cartouches.^  Once  installed, 
Eashta  employed  the  usual  methods  to  secure  his  seat  on  the  throne,  one  of 
the  finst  being  a  marriage  alliance.  The  disappearance  of  the  high  priests  had 
natnrally  iucreased  the  importance  of  the  princesses  consecrated  to  the  serTice 
of  Amon.  From  henceforward  they  were  the  sole  visible  intermediaries  between 
the  god  and  his  people,  tbe  priTileged  guardians  of  his  body  and  his  double,  and 
competent  to  perpetuate  the  line  of  the  solai  kings.  The  Theban  appanage  con- 
stituted their  dowry,  and  even  if  their  sex  prevented  them  from  discharging 
all  those  civil,  military,  and  religious  duties  required  by  their  position,  no  one 
else  had  the  right  to  do  so  on  their  behalf,  unless  he  was  expressly  chosen  by 
them  for  the  purpose.  When  once  married  they  deputed  their  husbands  to  act 
for  them;  so  long  as  they  remained  either  single  or  widows,  some  exalted 
personage,  the  prophet  of  Amon  or  Montu,  the  ruler  of  Thebes,  or  the 
administrator  of  the  Satd,  managed  their  bouses  and  fiefs  for  them  with  such 
show  of  authority  that  strangers  were  at  times  deceived,  and  took  him  for  the 
reigning  monarch  of  the  country.'  The  Pharaohs  had,  therefore,  a  stronger 
incentive  than  ever  to  secure  exclusive  possession  of  these  women,  and  if  they 
could  not  get  all  of  tbem  safely  housed  in  their  harems,  they  endeavoured, 
at  any  rate,  to  reserve  for  themselves  the  chief  among  them,  who  by  purity  of 
descent  or  seniority  in  age  had  attained  the  grade  of  Divine  Worshipper. 
Kashta  maiiried  a  certain  Shapenuapit,  daughter  of  Osorkon  III.  and  a  Theban 
pallacide ;  ^  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  eventually  became  king  over  Ethiopia 

'  Cf.  what  haa  been  mid  conaeroiug  the  seooudar;  Phataolis  on  pp.  166-180,  tupra. 
'  Leobaih,  Texta  graves  tur  le  qaai  de  Kamak,  in  tha  ZeiUchrift,  vol,  xiiir.  p.  114,  No.  26;  nlao 
or.  wbat  U  said  of  tLia  Fhacaob.  Au!ti  on  p.  16G,  rapra. 

*  Thus  Haruo,  in  tbe  time  of  AmeDertaa,  vaa  prince  and  chief  over  the  serTaota  of  the  "  Divine 
Wotshipper"  (Ebkrs,  Die  Naophore  Slatua  det  Baraal,  in  the  Ztit.  d.  D.  Morgenl.  Qet.,  vol.  ixvi  pp. 
139,  UO,  143;  PiaHL,  Pim  InMripWor.  deI'<Jiog«eSiii(e,pp.  3,4.9, 10,  13).  Mantumihait,  in  the  time 
of  Tabarqa  and  ofTanuatamaDU.nasruleiofThebeB.andfoatlb  prophet  of  Amon  (E.  deRouq^  ^ude 
tmr  gvetqaa  tnonummfi  tfu  rigne  de  ToAraA^a,  in  the  Xiflangei  d'Arch^otogie,  vol.  i.  pp.  17-20),  and  it  is 
heirho  is  deacribeii  i^  the  Aasyrian  monnmenlB  as  Kiug  oFTbebeB(.JnnaIei  d'Auarbajialial,  col.  i.  1. 109). 

*  LlEBLElH,  Die  ^gypliachen  Denkmaler  in  St.-PeUrihurg,  Heliingfori,  Uptala  und  Copenhagaa,  pp. 
6-11;  et  MiflPEBo,  Le»  Momiet  royaltl  de  Dtlr-el-Bahari,  in  Jlf«in.  d»  la  Minion  du  Gaire,  vol.  i.  pp. 
752,  763.  It  miij  be  that,  in  acoordanoe  with  a  ouBtom  which  obtained  during  tbe  generationg  tbat 
Mlowed,  and  which  poBsibly  originated  about  this  period,  thia  daughter  of  Osorkou  III.  was  onl;  tbe 
adoptive  mother  of  Amenertos  (Eruan,  2u  ilen  Ltgraiii'nehen  IiiKhr.,  ia  tbe  Zeiiiekrift,  vol.  xxxv.  p,  29). 
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and  the  SudaD  or  aot.  So  far,  we  have  no  proof  that  he  did,  bat  it  seeniB 
qnite  possible  when  we  remember  that  one  of  bis  children,  Shabaka  (Sabaco), 
subsequently  occupied  the  throne  of  Napata  in  addition  to  that  of  Thebes.^ 
Kaahta  does  not  appear  to  have  posaeased  safBcient  energy  to  preTent  the 
Delta  and  its  nomes  from  repudiating  the  Ethiopian  aupremacy.  The  Saites, 
under  Tafnakhti  or  Bocohoris,  soon  got  the  upper  hand,  and  it  was  to  them 
that  the  Syrian  vassals  of  Kineveh  looked  for  aid,  when  death  removed  the 
conqueror  who  bad  trampled  them  so  ruthlessly  underfoot.  Ever  since  the 
fall  of  Arpad,  Hadrach,  and  Damascus,  Shabaratu,  a  town  situated  somewhere 
in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  or  of  the  Upper  Litany,'  and  hitherto  but  little 
known,  had  served  as  a  rallying -point  for  the  disaffected  Aramasan  tribes :  on  the  ' 
accession  of  Shalmaneser  Y.it  ventured  to  rebel,  probably  in  727  B.o^  but  was  over- 
thrown and  destroyed,  its  inhabitants  being  led  away  captive.  This  achievement 
proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  donbt,  that  in  spite  of  their  change  of  rulera  the 
vengeance  of  the  Assyrians  was  as  keen  and  sharp  as  ever.  Not  one  of  the  Syrian 
towns  dared  to  stir,  and  the  Phoenician  seaports,  though  their  loyalty  had  seemed, 
for  a  moment,  doubtful,  took  care  to  avoid  any  action  which  might  expose  them  to 
the  terrors  of  a  like  severity.^  The  Israelites  and  Philistines,  alone  of  the  western 
peoples,  could  not  resign  themselves  to  a  prudent  policy  ;  after  a  short  period 
of  hesitation  they  drew  the  sword  from  its  scabbard,  and  in  725  war  broke  oat.* 

'  The  lelatioQBhip  between  Eoahta  uid  Sbabaka,  flnt  Buggested  byE.de  'Btmgi  (&Uidie*  trnt 
qyHqiitm  monunumfi  du  rigite  dt  TaJtraka,  m  the  JUttangti  iTArelteologia,  vol.  i.  pp.  67,  86),  was  piored 
by  tbe  inioription  on  a  Btatnette  afterwardi  disooTeied  and  pnbliihed  by  Liebleiii  (Dis  ^ggpdtAt 
DenkmSUr  in  St.-PeteTibuTg,  SeUiitgfOTt,  UpviUi  und  Copenhagen,  pp.  6-11). 

*  Shabaralu  iraa  oiiglnaU;  confounded  with  Bamftria  by  the  eailj  oommeatatan  on  the  Babylonian 
Chrooiole.  Halfry,  very  happUy,  leferred  it  to  the  biblical  Sepbarvaim,  a  plane  always  mentioned  in 
oonneatlon  with  Hamatb  and  Ajrped  (2  Kingt  iviL  H,  31 ;  xvlii.  31 ;  zix.  13 :  cf.  I§a.  xzxvi.  19 ;  xzzrii. 
13],  and  to  tbe  Bibmtm  of  Ezekiel  (zlviL  16),  calledin  tbeSaptuagint  Samar£im  (_M^laagtt  de  Critique 
et  d'SUloire,  p.  IGS :  Nottt  AuvrioUgiqtiet,  in  the  ZtUMhrift  Jut  Attyrkiegtt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  101, 468; 
CoiamimieationM,  §  i.,  in  the  Jonmal  Atiaiiq}tt,  18SB,  tqL  il.  pp.  2S0-2S2).  It«  ideatifloatlon  with 
fiamaria  haa,  linoe  then,  been  g;enei^ly  rejected,  and  its  oonneotion  with  Sibralm  admitted 
(WmcsLSB,  SacMrag,  in  tbe  ZMt/^rift  fUr  AMj/iioiagie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  350-352,  and  Nceh  •fomal 
Samaria,  ibid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  lOS-Ill;  Altteitamentiiiilut  nnUmuAungan,  p.  101,  note  I;  Scbbaskb, 
Bephamaim,  in  Eibhh,  HandwOrttrbuA,  2ni  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  480).  Bibratm  (or  Bepharvatm,  ot 
BamaHIm)  has  been  located  at  Shomeityeb,  to  tbe  east  of  the  Bahr-Ksdea,  and  south  of  Hamath. 

*  FfneW  Babj/lonian  ChnmieU,  ool.  i.  1.  28 ;  of.  Wikoslbb,  fabylontuAs  Ckrtmik  B,  in  Bohbuikb, 
EeOintckrifaiehe  BiHiolliek,  vol.  Ii.  pp.  276,  277.  The  siege  ot  Tyre,  which  the  historian  Menander, 
in  a  passage  quoted  by  Josepbns,  plaoes  in  the  rei^  of  Shalmaneser  (for  the  different  forms  of  this 
name  wbioh  appear  here,  of.  Sobbadeb,  ^iKiftr^na  =  SaimaivuiaT,  in  the  Zeiitdtri/t  /fir  Attt/rlologit, 
vol.  i.  pp.  126,  127),  onght  really  to  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Sennaoberlb  (G.  Bhith,  Biitory  of 
Setawtehtrib,  pp.  69,  70;  En.  Meteb,  Otustutihle  de*  Atterlhunu,  vol.  t  pp.  135,  167;  Hoxmbl, 
Ottoh.  Bab.  undAu.,  p.  676 ;  Stase,  OeiehieliU  dei  VoIIim  Iiratl,  vol.  L  p.  599,  note  2, 619 ;  Fb.  Jibshub, 
Tyrtu  bit  tur  Zeit  AFsbu^fodnezar's,  pp.  29-33),  or  the  ^gment  of  Henander  must  be  divided  into  three 
parts  dealuig  with  three  different  Assyrian  oampaigna  against  Tyre,  nuder  Tiglatb-pileser,  Senna- 
cherib, and  Esarhaddoti  reapeotivel;  (Lamsau,  BeilrSge  cur  AUertiuttttikmide  dei  OrienU,  pp.  5-16). 

*  The  war  cannot  have  begun  earlier,  for  the  Eponym  Canon,  in  dealing  with  726,  hat  the 
words  "  in  the  oonatrj,"  thus  proving  that  no  expedition  took  place  in  that  year ;  in  tbe  case  of  the 
year  725,  on  the  other  hand,  it  refers  to  a  oampaign  against  some  oountry  whose  name  has  dis- 
appeared (BcHSADEH,  KeiliTUchTi/UicAe  BiblioOiek,  vol.  i.  pp.  214, 215) ;  it  was  probably  Palestine 
(WiHOELBB,  AUteitamenlliclie  DnterttuAungeu,  p.  17).   The  pomagea  io  the  Bookt  of  Kingi  (2  Kingt  xvii. 
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HoBhea,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  with  the  consent  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
waa  unable  to  keep  them  qaiet.  The  whole  of  Galilee  and  Qilead  was  now 
an  Assyrian  prorince,  sabjeot  to  the  goTemor  of  Datnascos ;  Jerasaleio,  Moab, 
AmmoD,  and  the  Bedfiwin  had  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Ninereh ;  and 
Israel,  with  merely  the  central  tribes  of  Ephraim,  Manasseb,  and  Benjamin 
left,  waa  now  barely  eqnal  in  area  and  population  to  Jndah,  Their  tribnte 
weighed  heavily  on  the  Israelites ;,  passing  armies  had  laid  waste  their  fields, 
and  towDsmen,  merchants,  and  nobles  alike,  deprired  of  their  castomary 
resources,  fretted  with  impatience  under  the  burdens  and  humiliations  imposed 
on  them  by  their  defeat ;  oonvinoed  of  'their  helplessness,  they  again  looked 
beyond  their  own  borders  for  some  nation  or  indiTidnal  who  should  restore  to 
them  their  loet  prosperity.  Amid  the  tottering  fortunes  of  their  neighbours, 
Egypt  alone  stood  erect,  and  it  was,  therefore,  to  Egypt  that  they  turned  their 
eyes.  Kegotiations  were  opened,  not  with  Pharaoh  himself,  but  with  Shabi, 
one  of  the  petty  kings  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Delta,  whose  position 
made  him  better  qualified  than  any  other  to  deal  with  Syrian  affairs.^  Hannon 
of  Gaza  had  by  this  time  returned  from  exile,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  owing  to 
Shabi's  support  that  he  had  been  able  to  drive  out  the  Assyrian  generals  and 
recover  his  crown."    The  Israelite  aristocracy  was  led  away  by  his  example, 

1-6,  utd  xviU.  9-12)  which  deal  with  the  olorc  of  the  Uogdom  ot  Ismel,  have  been  intetpreted  in 
nob  awayai  togiTeoBtiro  camptiiKiiB  bj SbBlmaneaei  ftguiurt  Hoibea:  (1)  Hoshea  hikTlng  failed  to 
p>7  the  tiibnte  imposed  upon  bim  b;  Tiglath-pileeer,  Bbalmaneier  made  nar  upon  bim  and  oompelled 
him  toreiameiUpajiaeiit(2£!>'nir(ZTiLI-9};  (2)  Hoahea  having  intrigued  with  Egypt,  and  deolioed 
to  paj  tribute,  BhalmaneMr  again  took  the  fleld  against  him,  mode  bim  priaonet,  and  besieged 
Samaria  for  tbieejesn  (2  KingiitiL  4-6;  zTiii.9-12).  The  flrat  expedition  muBt,in  thit  case, have 
taken  place  in  727,  while  the  Mcond  miut  have  lasted  from  725-722  (Tuclb,  Babylauteh-iuttritclia 
QttehtehU,  pp.  237,  23S).  Ho*t  modem  historians  believe  that  the  Bebrew  writer  has  ascribed  to 
Sbalmanesei  the  sabjeotiou  of  Hoshea  which  waa  reall;  the  sot  of  Tiglath-pileicr,  an  well  as  the  flnu! 
war  against  Israel  (Staihi,  6t»ehiAte  dei  Volka  Itrad,  vol.  L  p.  SOO,  note  1 ;  Hohkel,  QeiMeUe 
Bahylonieiu  und  JnyrAnw,  pp.  e74-€76 ;  Kittkl,  GttghMUa  der  HebrSer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  295,  296) : 
aooordlog  to  Winokler,  the  two  portions  of  the  narrative  must  have  been  borrowed  from  two  rlifferout 
versions  of  the  Snal  war,  which  the  final  editor  inserted  one  after  the  other,  heedless  of  the  oontrs' 
diotions  eontaioed  in  them  (,Allle§tammlluht  UnUrtvchungea,  pp.  15-25). 

>  This  iadivldaal  it  called  Sua,  Seveh,  and  Bo  in  the  Hebrew  text  (2  Kingi  svU.  4),  and  the 
liXX.  gives  the  transliteration  Sebek  side  hj  side  with  8£gSa.  He  is  found  again  nndei  the  forma 
Shibabi,  Shabi,  Shab^  in  Sargon's  inscriptions  (Jniulf,  11.  27,  29;  Qreat  Imeription  (/  Kltortaliad, 
IL  26, 27,  WinoUer't  edit.,  pp.  7, 101) :  Oppert  was  the  first  to  tdentif;  him  with  Bhabakaof  the  XXT*^ 
dynasty,  and  read  the  title  which  aaoompaniM  the  name  of  Shabi  in  Assyrian  as  ibt'Ifanu  =  sultan 
(Ofpkbt,  Lei  Jnwnptiou  (uiyrinmu  dc(  Sargonidat,  p.  22 ;  OroTida  Iiueriptton  du  Poiaia  da  Khortabad. 
pp.  74, 75,  aod  Manoira  wr  I«  rapporlt  de  Vtgyptt  et  da  t'AuyrU,  pp.  12-14),  while  Uincks  followed 
Bawlinaon  in  rendsring  it  turtanu,  the  title  lipplied  to  the  commandei-in-cliief  of  tlie  Assyrian  anniea, 
thongb  be  accepted  Oppert's  identification  (^Attj/rian  Ditetmerj/,  in  the  Jihmusvm,  1863,  vol.  iL  p.  524). 
Bawlinaon  at  first  refused  to  recogniae  aa  a  king  of  Bgjpt  a  person  beating  the  title  tartan,  and 
thongh  obliged  to  admit  the  identification  with  Sabaeo,  he  aaggested  that  the  reference  in  Sargoa'a 
text  moat  have  bean  made  to  Babaoo  before  became  to  the  tbrtme,  while  he  was  still  merely  a  general 
in  ttie  Egyptian  army  (_dusrian  Diiemery,  in  the  AlhettKum,  1863,  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  note  18) ;  later  on, 
Stade  aboolntely  deelined  to  atlmit  any  identity  between  Sabaoo  and  Sua,  maintaining  that  the  latter 
was  merely  one  of  the  petty  kings  of  the  Delta  (Dt  liaix  TalieiniU  mhiopiei*,  pp.  39,  40,  51-56), 
but  his  opinion  did  not  gain  acoeptance  until  Winokler  took  it  up  afresh  and  completed  the  evidence 
in  its  favour  (Vnttrtwihungta  tur  AUorianltduohen  Oeachiehte,  pp.  92-M,  106-lOS). 

'  This  aeems  lo  be  the  inference  from  Sargon's  inscription,  in  which  he  is  referred  to  ae  relying  on  the 
aimy  of  Shabi,  the  tartan  of  Egypt  (.innoli  of  Sargon,  11. 27-29 ;  Great  Inter,  of  Kfioraabad,  11. 26, 27). 
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but  SIialmaneBer  haatened  to  the  spot  before  the  Egyptian  bowmen  had  time 
to  cioBB  the  isthmus.  Hoshea  begged  for  mercy,  and  was  deported  into  AsByria 
and  condemned  to  lifelong  iinpriBonment.'  Though  deserted  by  her  king, 
Samaria  did  not  despair ;  she  refused  to  open  her  gates,  and,  being  strongly 
fortified,  compelled  the  Assyrians  to  lay  regular  siege  to  the  city.  It  would 
seem  that  at  one  moment,  at  the  beginning  of  operations,  when  it  was  ramoured 
on  all  sides  that  Pharaoh  would  speedily  intervene,  Ahaz  began  to  fear  for  his 
own  personal  safety,  and  seriously  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to 
join  forces  with  Israel  or  with  Egypt.'  .  The  rapid  sequence  of  events,  however, 
backed  by  the  coxmsel  of  Isaiah,  speedily  recalled  him  to  a  more  reasonable 
view  of  the  situation.  The  prophet  showed  him  Samaria  spread  out  before 
him  like  one  of  those  wreaths  of  Bowers  which  the  gnests  at  a  banquet  bind 
round  their  brows,  and  which  gradually  fade  as  their  wearers  drink  deeper  and 
deeper.  "  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim,  and  to  the 
fading  flower  of  his  glorious  beauty,  which  is  on  the  head  of  the  fat  valley  of 
them  that  are  overcome  with  wine.  Behold,  the  Lord  hath  a  mighty  and  strong 
one ;  as  a  tempest  of  hail,  a  destroying  storm,  as  a  tempest  of  mighty  waters 
overflowing,  shall  he  cast  down  to  the  earth  with  violence.  The  crown  of  the 
pride  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  shall  be  trodden  underfoot,  and  the  fading 
flower  of  his  glorious  beauty,  which  is  on  the  head  of  the  fat  valley,  shall  be  as 
the  first  ripe  fig  before  the  summer;  which  when  he  that  looketh  upon  it  seeth, 
while  it  is  yet  in  his  hand  he  eateth  it  up."  While  the  cruel  fate  of  the  per- 
verse city  was  being  thus  aocomplished,  Jabveh  Sabaoth  was  to  be  a  crown  of 
glory  to  those  of  His  children  who  remained  faithful  to  Him ;  but  Judah,  iax 
from  submitting  itself  to  His  laws,  betrayed  Him  even  as  Israel  had  done. 
Its  prophets  and  priests  were  likewise  distraught  with  dmnkenness;  they 
staggered  under  the  effects  of  their  potations,  and  turned  to  scorn  the  true 
prophet  sent  to  proclaim  to  them  the  will  of  Jehovah.  "  Whom,"  they 
stammered  between  their  hiccups — "  whom  will  He  teach  knowledge  ?  and 
whom  will  He  make  to  understand  the  message  ?  them  that  are  weaned  from 
the  milk  and  drawn  from  the  breasts  ?     For  it  is  precept  upon  precept,  precept 

■  2  Eingt  zvU.  4. 

*  The  iSsoOTul  £ooJfc  o/ £tn^  (xTiii.  9,  10;  of.  ivii.  C)  place  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Samaria 
in  thewTauth  fear  of  Hoahea  (=  funTth  year  of  Hsiekiah),  and  theoaptare  of  the  tomi  in  the  ninth 
yeai  of  Hoshea  (^  sixth  year  of  Uezekiah) ;  fnrther  on  It  adils  that  Bennacherib's  campaign  against 
Hezekiah  took  place  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  hitter's  reigu  (2  Kingt  iTiii.  IS;  of.  iso.  xxxvi.  1). 
Kow,  Bennacherib'e  oampaign  against  Hesekiah  took  place  (as  will  be  shown  later  on,  in  Chapter  III. 
of  the  present  work)  in  702  B.C.,  and  fiamaria  was  captured  iu722(of.  p.  216,  tn^).  Thesynohronisms 
in  the  Hebrew  narratire  are  therefore  flotitious,  and  rest  on  no  real  histarioal  basts — at  any  rate,  in  to 
fu  as  the  king  who  oooapied  the  throne  of  Jadah  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Samuia  is  oonoerned; 
Ahax  was  still  alive  at  that  date,  and  continued  to  reign  till  716  or  715  (Ed.  UizaB,  QenAickU  da 
AUtrthum,  vol.  i.  p.  433;  Stade,  OeKkiiMe  dei  Volke*  Itrael,  vol.  i.  p.  605),  or  perhaps  only  till  7S0 
(WUTOKLKB,  AUiutamMiaieha  UnUnaehungen,  pp.  78-80,  185-112,  and  OtiehiehU  ItmeU,  vol.  i.  pp. 
ISO,  181 ;  C.  NlBBUHB,  Die  Chronelogie  der  OeitAichU  Itraeli,  pp.  22,  23). 
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upon  precept,  line  upon  liae,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  aod  there  a  little ! " 
And  sure  enough  it  was  by  the  month  of  a  stammeTing  people,  by  the  lips  of 
the  AsByriana,  that  Jahveh  waa  to  speak  to  them.  In  rain  did  the  prophet 
implore  them :  "  This  is  the  rest,  give  ye  rest  to  him  that  is  weary ; "  they 
did  not  listen  to  him,  and  now  Jabveh  tnms  their  own  gibes  agaioat  them : 
"  Precept  apon  precept,  precept  upon  precept,  line  apon  line,  line  npon  line, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"—"  that  they  may  go  and  fall  backward,  and 
be  broken  and  snared  and  taken."  There  was  to  be  do  hope  of  safety  for 
Jerusalem  nnlesa  it  gave  up  all  dependence  on  human  oounsels,  and  trusted 
solely  to  Grod  for  protection.'  Samaria  was  doomed ;  this  was  the  general 
belief,  and  men  went  about  repeating  it  after  Isaiah,  each  in  his  own  Words  ; 
everyone  feared  lest  the  disaster  should  spread  to  Judah  also,  and  that  Jahveb, 
having  onoe  determined  to  have  done  with  the  northern  kingdom,  would  turn 
His  vrath  against  that  of  the  south  as  well.  Micah  the  Moraahtite,  a  prophet 
bom  among  the  ranks  of  the  middle  class,  went  up  and  down  the  land 
proclaiming  misery  to  he  the  common  lot  of  the  two  sister  nations  sprung 
from  the  loins  of  Jacob,  as  a  punishment  for  their  common  errors  and  weaknesses. 
"  The  Lord  oometh  forth  out  of  His  place,  and  will  come  and  tread  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  earth.  And  the  mountains  shall  be  molten  under  Him,  and 
the  valleys  shall  be  cleft,  as  wax  before  the  Gre,  as  waters  that  are  poured  down 
a  steep  place.  For  the  transgression  of  Jacob  is  all  this,  and  for  the  sins  of  the 
bouse  of  Israel.  What  is  the  transgression  of  Jacob  ?  is  it  not  Samaria  ?  and 
what  are  the  high  places  of  Jadah?  are  they  not  Jerusalem?"  The  doom 
pronounced  against  Samaria  was  already  being  carried  oat,  and  soon  the 
hapless  city  was  to  be  no  more  than  "  an  heap  of  the  field,  and  as  the  plantings 
of  a  vineyard ;  and  I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the  valley,"  saith 
the  Lord,  "  and  I  wilt  discover  the  foundations  thereof.  And  all  her  graven 
images  shall  he  beaten  to  pieces,  and  all  her  hires  shall  be  barued  with  fire> 
and  all  her  idols  will  I  lay  desolate  :  for  of  the  hire  of  an  harlot  hath  she 
gathered  them,  and  unto  the  hire  of  an  harlot  shall  they  return."  Yet,  even 
while  mourning  over  Samaria,  the  prophet  cannot  refrain  from  thinking  of  his 
own  people,  for  the  terrible  blow  which  had  &llen  on  Israel  "  is  come  even  unto 
Jndah  ;  it  reacheth  unto  the  gate  of  my  people,  even  to  Jerusalem." '  Doubtless 
the  Assyrian  generals  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  Ahaz  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  siege,  from  724  to  722,  and  when  once  the  first  heat  of  enthusiasm  had  cooled, 

■  Jio.  iiTiii  Gieaebrecht  baa  given  It  Ha  Mb  opinion  that  onl;  veraes  I'G,  23-29  of  tlie  piopheo; 
were  delivered  at  tbia  epoch :  the  remainder  he  believee  to  have  been  wiitten  daring  Sermaoherib'* 
ounpftigB  againat  Jndah,  and  snggeata  tbat  the  prophet  added  on  hie  pierioui  oiaole  to  them,  thna 
diTtnrOllK  it  ftom  its  original  appli«ation  ^BeilrSge  tar-Ietajakritik,  pp.  S3-72).  Othen.  sach  as  Stade 
and  Wellhauaeii,  regard  the  opening  Tereei  m  embodTing  a  mere  ihetorioal  flgnre.  Jerusalem,  tbe^ 
ny,  appeared  to  the  propbet  as  thongh  changed  into  Samaria,  and  It  is  thia  transformed  oit;  vbioh 
he  o*Ua  "  the  arowu  of  pride  of  the  drankacds  of  Epbraim."  ■  Xicah  i.  3-9. 
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tbe  presence  of  so  formidable  an  army  within  atriking  diBtance  most  have 
greatly  helped  the  king  to  restrain  the  ill-advised  tendencies  of  stone  of  his 
subjects.  Samaria  still  held  out  when  Shalmaneser  died  at  Babylon  in  the 
month  of  Tebeth,  722.  Whether  he  had  no  son  of  fit  age  to  sacceed  him,  or 
whether  a  revolution,  similar  to  that  which  had  helped  to  place  Tiglath-pileser 
on  the  throne,  broke  out  as  soon  as  be  had  drawn  his  last  breath,  is  not  quite 
clear.  At  any  rate,  Sargon,  an  officer  who  had  served  onder  him,  was 
proclaimed  king  on  the  22nd  day  of  Tebeth,  and  his  election  was  approved 
by  the  whole  of  Assyria.  After  some  days  of  hesitation,  Babylon  declined  to 
recognise  him,  and  took  tbe  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  Ealdo  named  Mardok- 
abalidinna,*  or  Merodach-baladan.  While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  Samaria  succumbed;  perhaps  to  famine,  but  more  probably  to 
force.  It  was  sacked  and  dismantled,  and  tbe  bulk  of  its  population,  amounting 
to  27,280  souls,  were  carried  away  into  Mesopotamia  and  distributed  along  the 
Balikh,  the  Ehabnr,  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Goz&n,  and  among  the  towns  of 
the  Median  frontier'  Sargon  made  the  whole  territory  into  a  province ;  an 
Assyrian  governor  was  installed  in  the  palace  of  tbe  kings  of  Israel,  and  soon 
the  altars  of  the  strange  gods  smoked  triumphantly  by  the  side  of  tbe  altars 
of  Jabvoh  (722  B.a).» 

Thus  fell  Samaria,  and  with  Samaria  tbe  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  with 
Israel  the  last  of  the  states  which  had  aspired,  with  some  prospect  of  success, 
to  rule  over  Syria.    They  bad  risen  one  after  another  daring  the  four  centuries 

>  PtnsAci'  Babylonian  ChronieU,  oaL  i.  II.  29-33;  Wihcklzb,  JHt  Babgtcnittikt  CKronik  B,  in 
80BBASEH,  KtiliiuchTiftUchi  BOlioOek,  T0I.  ii.  pp.  278,  277. 

'  AnnaU  of  SaTgort,U.  10-n ;  Oreat  Irueriptionof  Khonabad,n.2H-25:  Wwoelkb'b  edit,  pp.  1, 5. 
100,101.  SaTgandoeanot  mention  where  he  deported  the  lBT»eIiteBto,biitwelBaTQthlB&omthe5Matt(j 
Book  of  ifinfi(iviL  G ;  irili.  11 );  u  to  the  emendation  Bal1k\  for  GdhA,  cf.  WiNOELn,  JtesdaaMnHfaie 
[7n(arMaAunjr«i,  pp.  lOS-110.  There  hu  been  mtioh  oontrovenj  ae  to  whether  SmuuIb  was  taken 
b;  Sb&lmsnewr,  a«  the  Hebrew  cbronialer  seeou  to  beliere  (2  £1*171  ivii.  8-6 ;  xriiL  9.  10).  01  by 
Bargon,  a«  the  AB«7rUii  eorjbea  ueure  na.  At  first,  teTeial  Boholart  •oggealed  a  aolDtion  of  tbe 
difflonltj  \f3  orgnlng  that  Sbnlmaneaer  and  Baipni  were  one  and  tbe  Mine  person  (BAWLmaoN,  in  tbe 
J.  R.  At.  Boe.,  vol.  xli.  p.  419 ;  Hiioh,  SardanapaUat,  iU  PUiM  k  EiUory,  in  the  ZeiUehri/t,  1870,  p. 
88,  note  ;  SiloK,  Udxr  den  ZmtBrer  Samaria' t,  and  Dar  Belagtrer  Samaria'i,  in  Studvm  und  KrUiktB, 
1871,pp.  318-322;  1872, pp. 722-731};  aRernarda  the  theorjtookehape that  Samaria  waarealljoaptnted 
in  the  reign  of  Shklmaneser,  bat  b;  Bargan,  who  waa  in  command  of  tbe  beiieging  army  at  tbe  time, 
and  who  trajteferred  this  achieTement,  of  which  he  wai  natnrally  proud,  to  tbe  beginning  of  ba  own 
reign  (Viooubocx,  La  BHHa  el  U*  DteomtrUt  modernet,  Stb  edit.,  pp.  555-S58).  Tbe  simplett  oouise 
aeenu  to  be  to  aocept  for  the  preaent  tbe  testimony  of  oontempontry  dooumente,  and  pl«oe  the  fall  of 
Samaria  at  the  beginning  of  theielga  ot  Sargon,  being  Ihe  time  indioated  by  Sargon  in  bis  in«oripUoDB. 

'  3  Kingi  XTii.  21-11,  a  paaeage  to  wbioh  I  aball  hare  oooatioa  to  refer  farther  on  in  the  preaent 
volume.    The  following  ia  a  liit  of  the  kinga  of  brael,  attar  the  diviiion  of  tbe  tribes  :~ 

I.  JiBOSOAlI  I. 

I 


II 

Nadjb. 

III 

Baasba. 

IV 

Elab. 

V 

ZlMJU. 

VI.  Ombl 

XI.  Jeuoahaz. 

VII.  Abab. 

XII.  Jeboabh. 

XVII.    ■PSKABIAB. 

VIII.  |.^IIAB. 

XIH.  Jbboboaii  II. 

SVm.  PBKAS. 

IS.  JORAM. 

XIV.  ZSOBARIAH. 

XIX.  H08HKA. 

X.  Jehv-. 

XV.  8BALLVM. 

[In  this  table  father  and  aon  are  shown  by  a  perpendioular  line.     The  king's  1 
that  he  died  a  violent  death.— Tb.J 
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ID  which  the  absence  of  the  stranger  bad  left  them  mastera  of  theii  own  fate — 
the  Hittiteg  in  the  North,  the  HebrewB  and  the  FhilistineB  in  the  Sonth,  and 
the  Aramieans   and   Damawnie  in   the   centre;  each  one  of  these  races  bad 
enjoyed  its  years  of  glory  and  ambition  in  the  course  of  which  it  bad  seemed 
to  prevail  over  its  rivals.    Then  those  whose  territory  lay  at  the  extremities 
began  to  feel  the  disadvantages  of  their  isolated  position,  and  after  one  or  two 
victories  gave  np  all  hope  of  ever  establishing  a  supremacy  over  the  whole 
country.     The  Hittite  sphere  of  iofluence  never  at  any  time  extended  moch 
further  southwards  than  the  soun        -  ■'     " 
the  Hebrews  in  their  palmiest 
days  cannot  have  gone  beyond 
the  vicinity  of  Hamath.     And 
even  progress  thus  far  had  cost 
both  Hebrews  and   Hittites  a 
straggle  so  exhaasting  tbat  they 
could  not  long  maintain  it    Ko 
sooner  did  they  relax  theirefibrts, 
than    those  portions    of  Ccele- 
Syria  which  they  had  annexed 
to  their  original  territory,  being 
too   remote   from    the    seat   of 
power  to  feel  its  full  attraction, 
gradually  detached  themselves 
and  resumed  their  independence, 
their  temporary  suzerains  being 
too  much  exhausted  by  the  in- 
tensity of  their  own  exertions  to  ' 
retain  bold  over  them.     Damas- 
cus, which   lay    almost   in    the 

^  HABGOM   OV  A3HTB1A   AND  HIS  TIZIBB.' 

centre,  at  an  equal  distance  from 

the  Euphrates  and  the  "  river  of  Egypt,"  could  have  desired  no  better  position  for 
grouping  the  rest  of  Syria  round  her.  If  any  city  had  a  chance  of  establishing  a 
single  kingdom,  it  was  Damascus,  and  Damascus  alone.  But  lulled  to  blissful 
slumbers  in  her  shady  gardens,  she  did  not  awake  to  political  life  and  to  the  desire 
of  conquest  until  after  all  the  rest,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  Nineveh  was  be- 
ginning to  recover  from  her  early  reverses.  Both  Ben-hadads  had  had  a  free  hand 
given  them  during  the  half-century  which  followed,fknd  they  had  taken  advantage 
of  this  respite  to  reduce  Coele-Syria,  the  Lebanon,  Arvadian  PhoBnieia,  Hamath, 
and  the  Hebrews — in  Eact,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  country — to  subjection,  and 
'  DrawD  b;  Fuuobei-Gudia,  bom  a  sketob  by  Flandin  in  Bom,  Lt  MmvmeiU  (U  Ninivt,  vol.  i.  pi.  12. 
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to  organise  that  league  of  the  twelve  kings  which  reckoned  Ahab  of  Israel  among 
its  leaders.  This  rudimentary  kingdom  bad  scarcely  come  into  existence,  and 
its  members  had  not  yet  properly  combined,  when  Shalmaneser  III.  arose  and 
launched  his  bands  of  veterans  against  them ;  it  however  euccessfally  withstood 
the  shock,  and  its  atubbom  resistance  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  shows  us 
what  it  might  have  done,  had  its  founders  been  allowed  time  in  which  to  weld 
together  the  various  elements  at  their  disposal.  As  it  was,  it  was  doomed  to 
succumb — not  so  much  to  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  as  to  the  iusnb- 
ordiuation  of  its  vassals  and  its  own  internal  discords.  The  league  of  the 
twelve  kings  did  not  survive  Ben-hadad  II. ;  Hazael  and  bia  successors  wore 
themselves  out  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Assyrians  and  in  repressing  the 
revolts  of  Israel ;  when  Tiglatb-pileser  III  arrived  on  the  scene,  both  princes 
and  people,  alike  at  Damascus  and  Samaria,  were  so  spent  that  even  their 
final  alliance  could  not  save  them  from  defeat  Its  lack  of  geographical  unity 
and  political  combination  had  once  more  doomed  Syria  to  the  servitude  of 
alien  rule ;  the  Assyrians,  with  methodical  procedure,  first  conquered  and 
then  made  vassals  of  all  those  states  against  which  they  might  have  hurled 
their  battalions  in  vain,  bad  not  fortune  kept  them  divided  instead  of  uniting 
them  in  a  compact  mass  under  the  sway  of  a  single  ruler.  From  Carchemish 
to  Arpad,  from  Hamath  to  Damascus  and  Samaria,  their  irresistible  advance 
had  led  the  Assyrians  on  towards  Egypt,  the  only  other  power  which  still 
rivalled  their  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  and  now,  at  Gaza,  on  the  fron- 
tier between  Africa  and  Asia,  as  in  days  gone  by  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
or  the  Baltkh,  these  two  powers  waited  face  to  face,  hand  on  hilt,  each  ready  to 
stake  the  empire  of  the  Asiatic  world  on  a  single  throw  of  the  dice. 
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Ami  EaYIT— DESTRUtTlON   OP  BABYLON. 

The  frigiii  of  Sargonll.:  the  nmit  of  Babylon,  Me,-o<lach-baladait  and  EUim—The 
khigdtfm  of  Blam  from  tlie  (ime  of  the  firat  Babiili/iiiaii  em/iire ;  the  eonqnenta  of  Shvlruk- 
iiakhunfa  I.;  tht  prinixs  of  Malamir — The  first  eticMiiUer  of  Antyria  luul  Elam,  th-e  battle  of 
fliM-iiw  {721  B.C.) — RevAt  of  Syria,  laiibtili  of  Hatnaih  ami  BannoH  of  Qaxa — Bocclioria  luirf 
the  XXIV-*  Egyptian  dyiuisty ;  the  first  raronitttr  <;f  Auyria  irllh  Eijyjif,  tl<f  Jxilflr. 
<.f  Raphia  {720  B.C.). 

Urartit  aiul  the  cvalUiint  of  the  peuplca  of  Ike  iKirth-eiiiit  uud  noith-tveat — Ihfrut  of 
ZikaHu  (719  B.(!.),  of  the  Tabal  (718),  of  thr  Khdti  (717),  of  the  Manual,  of  the  Mede»  and 
Ellipi  (716),  and  of  the  Medea  (715)— Com  men  cemw.(  »/  ,Y,YP'  EOUopian  dymtty : 
SaboAM  {7lli)~The  fall  of  Utsoim  aiid  Biimis  (714)  and  the  formation  of  an  Assyrian 
prorince  in  Cappadocia  (713-710) — The  Temit  wtdfatl  of  AiliiM. 

The  defeat  of  Merodach-t>iA(vian.  and  of  Slivtrnk-nakimnta  II. :  Sarijon  cotuiuera 
JJul>ifimt  (710-709  B.C.)— Suceesj  of  the  Assyriani  at  Muihl-i:  lw)nage  of  the  Greeks  of 
Cypnu  (710) — Tlie  buUdiiiga  of  Sargon  :  Jhir-fhanidciii^The  gates  and.  walh  of  Dur-iJiar- 
TiAin ;  We  city  and  itt  population — The  royal  palace,  ita  cour(»,  (/»■  ^iggurdt,  the  harem — ICevolt 
of  Kummtikh  (709  B.C.)  ajid  of  EUipi  (708  ■R.i).)—Inaugnratioa  of  J>.(j--«h(irn(tii.  (70<i  B.tv) 
—Murder  of  Sargon.  (705  B.C.)  :  his  .■bunidr.: 
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Tht  upheavat  of  the  tntire  Ea»tfrn  fvorld  on  the  accemion  of  Sennaeherib — JUvoll  of 
Bahylva :  reiiint  of  Merndach-haladan  and  hu  efforta  to  form  a  coalition  ugaturt  Aatyrin  ; 
(Ae  battle  of  Kbh  (703  B.c.)—mU^ii,  King  of  Sabylon  (702-(i99  b.c.)  —Saiaco,  King  of  Egypt, 
Amenerttu  and  Pioiikhi,  Shabt-toku—Tyre  and  its  kingi  after  Ethhatd  II. :  Pfumician 
odoniiatum  in  lAbya  anil  the  /oiittrfafion  of  Carthage— The  kingdom  of  Tyre  in  th^  time  of 
Tiglath-pUeaer  HI.  ami  Sargoii ;  Elulai — Judah  and  the  reform!  of  HeKHah  :  aUiaiuv  of 
Jitdah  aiui  Tyre  vnth  Egypt,  the  downfall  of  tht  Tyrian  kingdom  (702  B.C.) — Tht  battle 
of  Altaku  and  the  nege  of  Jerntalem:  Sennacherib  encamped  before  Lachiih,  hie  Egyptian 
expedition,  the  dimeter  at  Peitistum. 

Reimixd  retolt  of  BabyUm  atid  the  Tabal  {,&Sl»  B.<3.) :  flight  of  the  peo^  of  BU-YakUt  into 
Elamiie  territory;  Sennacherib' t  fleet  and  descent  on  Nagitu  (697-^96  B.C.)—Khalludiuh 
invades  Karduniaah  (695  B.C.)  ;  Nirgal-uihetib  and  Mushealb-marduk  at  Babylon  (693-681) 
B.C.) — Seninadterib  invades  Elam  {GSi  it.(;.) :  battle  of  Khalidi  (692  B,a),  tiege  and  destruction 
qf  Babyloii  ((189  e.c.) — Buildings  of  Seniuidierib  at  Nineveli:  hw  palace  at  Konynnjik  ;  ifa 
decoration  triW  battle,  hunting,  and  bnUding  scenes. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

SARGON  OF  ASSYRIA  AND  SENNACHERIB  (722-681  B.C.). 

SvgoD  as  B  warrior  and  m  a  builder— The  atniggle  of  Sennaatierib  with  Judna  and  Bgjpt— 
DeetTDctlan  of  Babylon. 

11/  HETHEB  Sargon  was  even  remotely  ooaneoted 
*  ^      with  the  royal  line,  is  a  question  which  for  the 
present  most  remain  unanswered.    He  mentions  in  one 
'  of  his  inscriptions  the  three  hundred  princes  who  had 

preceded  him  in  the  goTemment  of  Assyria,  and  three 
lines  further  on  he  refers  to  the  kings  his  ancestors, 
but  he  never  mentions  his  own  father  by  name,  and 
this  omission  seems  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Shalmaneser  V.,  nor  of  Tiglath-pileser  III, 
nor  indeed  of  any  of  their  immediate  predecessors.' 
It  is,  however,  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  he  could 
' ';  claim  some  sort  of  kinship  with  them,  though  more 

or  less  remote.  It  was  customary  for  tbe  sovereigns 
of  Nineveh  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  im- 
portant officials  or  lords  of  their  court,  and  owing  to  the  constant  contraction 
of  such  alliances  through  several  centuries,  there  was  hardly  a  noble  family 
but  had  some  royal  blood  in  its  veins ;  and  that  of  Sargon  was  probably  no 
exception  to  the  rule.     His  genealogy  was  traced  by  the  chroniclers,  through 

'  Drawn  bjBcndier.afteiFlaodia  (Bon a,  Le  Monument  de  Niniue,  pi.  5).  Tbo  vigDstte  is  copied 
bj  Fauchei-Gudin,  from  a  drawing  in  tbe  snme  work,  pi.  3S. 

'  Cjilinder  Itueriptioru,  11.  45-48,  and  Bull  Inicription,  11.  43-49  (ed.  Ltos,  pp.  34,  35,  42, 43), 
Oppert  ooiijeatared,at  finl.that  Shar-kin  muant  actual  liing,  ettablUked  »overeign,  tme  king,  and  that 
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several  hundred  generations  of  princes,  to  the  semi-mjthical  heroes  who  had 
founded  the  city  of  Assur;  bat  as  Assur-nazir-pal  and  his  descendants  had 
claimed  Bel-kapkapi  and  Sniili  as  the  founders  of  their  race,  the  Sargonids 
chose  a  different  tradition,  and  drew  their  descent  from  Belbani,  son  of  Adasi.^ 
The  cause  and  incidents  of  the  revolution  which  raised  Sargon  to  the  throne 
are  unknown,  but  we  may  aurmise  that  the  policy  adopted  with  regard  to 
Karduniaeh  was  a  factor  in  the  case.  Tiglath-pileser  had  hardly  entered 
EabyloD  before  the  fascination  of  the  city,  the  charm  of  its  associations,  and  the 
sacred  character  of  the  legends  which  hallowed  it,  seized  npon  his  im^ination  ; 
he  returned  to  it  twice  in  the  space  of  two  years  to  "  take  the  hands  of  Bel,"  and 
Shalmaneser  Y.  much  preferred  it  to  Calah  or  Nineveh  as  a  place  of  residenca^ 
The  Assyrians  doubtless  soon  became  jealous  of  the  favour  shown  by  their 
princes  to  their  ancient  enemy,  and  their  discontent  must  have  doubtless 
conduced  to  their  decision  to  raise  a  new  monarch  to  the  throne."  The 
Babylonians,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  realised  that  the  change  in  the 
dynasty  presaged  a  disadvantageous  alteration  of  government;  for  as  soon  as 
the  news  reached  them  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  and  search  made  for  a 
rival  claimant  to  set  up  in  opposition  to  Sargon.*     Of  all  the  nations  who  had 

it  WM  a  somame  of  the  utarper;  he  thonght  the  ariginal  tmoie  of  the  king  appewed  in  those 
of  the  epoDjm  Bel-p«tu-bwar,  and  of  EnemesBu  meatianed  in  the  Buok  oT  Tobit  {Lu  IiucripUoiu 
oayriennM  det  Bargoaidet  tt  la  FatU*  dt  Ninictjp.  8S;  Oranda  iMeriplioa  du  Palai$  de  Khondbad, 
pp.  31-36}.  Sajoe  rabteqnentlj  oonjeotored  that  Sufcon  vob  the  Jnreb^  King  of  AM;ri&,  twice 
mentionad  in  the  Book  of  Hom*  (v.  IS  and  z,  6),  and  that  the  primitiTs  foim  of  the  name  irai  either 
Yaiiba  or  Eribn-Aribn  (  Wom  Jareb  tke  OrigintA  Soma  of  Sargon  1  in  the  Bi^tyloniati  and  Orieatid 
BM)or(J,Tcd.ii.  pp.  18-22;  ol,  in  inpport  of  this  hypothetia,  Nbi;badeb,  Sargon  Yareb,iii  ibeZeil- 
mArift  fSr  Am^rieUigie,  vol.  iiL  p.  103,  and  ngainit  it,  Lyon,  The  Mtaning  of  Jartb  in  Hotta,  in  the 
iI«0DnI,  vo).  li.  pp.  127,  128),  or,  at  Hommel  prefera  to  read  it,  Irbfc,  IrlbA  (QeccA.  Bab.  und  Am.,  p.  680). 
AeimpleieiplaQatlonittll  1b  to  admit  that  Bargon  ia  the  name  the  nioipei  reoelTed  in  Infanoj,  which 
he  retained  when  he  Moended  the  throne  (Tielb,  BabyloniKh-iutyTUaht  GetdiiehU,  pp.  2SS,  256) ;  hia 
nibjeota,  both  Babjlonian  and  Aaajrian,  sometimea  give  him  the  epithet  arku,  the  later  Sargon 
(G.  fimTa,  Aagrian  Hutori/,  in  the  ZHUchrift,  1869,  p.  93).  The  spelling  variei  in  inoh  a  wa?  aa  to 
allow  of  difieteut  readinga;  eometimeB  SAamt-Mnu,  the  legitimate  kiitg,  eometimei  Shami-iAift,  the 
god  hat  iitaltnUd  Aim  king  (Sohbaseb,  Die  Aufrieeh-bahyUmieAen  KeiUnicliriflen,  pp.  1S7-163,  Dm 
Sargonetele  det  Berliner  Miueumt,  p.  28,  at  seq.,  and  Die  KellintehrifUn  vnd  dot  AUe  Teitamenf,  1883, 
p.  892 ;  of.  Lton,  ZefltcAH/ttwefe  Sargone,  pp.  ii.,  X-,  and  Wincbleb,  Die  StiUehrifilexle  Sargom. 

vol.  i.  pp.  xiT,,IT.). 

'  Imcription  of  Negoiib,  attribnted  to  Beonacherib  (Ed.  Uetbb,  OfeMakle  dee  AUerthmnt,  toI.  i. 
p.  220),  bat  really  belonging  to  Eaarhaddon  (Q.  Smith,  Anj/rian  Eittory,  in  the  ZeiUeMfl,  1869,  pp. 
93,  di).  and  publiabed  by  Latasd,  Inecriplioni  in  tke  Cuneiform  CKaraeUr,  pi.  35;  the  truth  of  this 
theory  is  oonfirmod  by  the  texte  of  Eaarhaddon  and  Bhamoth-abumuhtn  brought  together  in  WmoKUtB. 
Die  KeiUekrifUexU  Baryont,  voL  i  p.  13,  nota  1.  For  Adari  and  Bel-bkii  or  Bel-ibni,  of.  SiruggU  of 
tie  Natione,  p.  118,  note  4. 

'  Cf.  what  ia  said  on  thii  BDbject,  lupro,  pp.  192,  193,  209,  215. 

'  Sargon  intiata  leTeral  times  on  the  uare  he  baa  taken  to  "  make  the  rights  of  Asaur  prevail " 
iOslitder,  1.  5,  in  Ltos,  EeOeekrifUexte  Sargon*,  pp.  1,  30,  31,  5B),  or  to  ra-est^llsh  the  libertiea  of 
Auur  and  Harrdn,  which  had  long  fallen  into  abeyance  (InicripKoa  det  Failee,  IL  10,  II,  in 
WiHCKLBB,  Die  SeiUehnfltixle  Sargone,  vol.  i.  pp.  96-BB). 

*  The  sucoesBioo  of  eTsnta,  aa  indioated  in  PinoW  Babylonian  ChronicU,  ool.  i.  11.  29-31, 
seems  indeed  to  imply  that  the  BabyloDiaoa  waited  to  osoertain  the  disposition  of  the  new  king  before 
the;  decided  what  line  to  adopt  In  foot,  Shalmaneser  died  in  the  mooth  Teheth,  and  Sargon  ostseuded 
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in  tnm  occupied  the  plaioa  of  the  Lover  Euphrat«B  and  the  marshes  borderiog 
on  Arabia,  the  Salda  alone  had  retained  their  full  vitality.  They  were 
constantly  recmited  by  immigrants  from  their  kinsfolk  of  the  desert,  and  the 
continual  infiltration  of  these  semi-barbarous  elements  kept  the  race  from 
becoming  enervated  by  contact  with  the  indigenous  population,  and  more  than 
compensated  for  the  losses  in  their  ranks  occasioned  by  war.  The  invasion 
of  Tiglath-pileser  and  the  consequent  deportations  of  prisoners  had  decimated 
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the  tribes  of  B!t-8hilani,  Btt-Shaali,  and  Bit-Amakkani,  the  principalities  of  the 
Kalda  which  lay  nearest  to  Babylonian  territory,  and  which  had  borne  the  brunt 
of  attack  in  the  preceding  period ;  but  their  weakness  brought  into  notice 
a  power  better  equipped  for  warfare,  whose  situation  in  their  rear  had  as 
a  rule  hitherto  preserved  it  from  contact  with  the  Assyrians,  namely,  Bit- 
Yakin.'  The  continual  deposit  of  alluyial  soil  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  had 
greatly  altered  the  coast-line  from  the  earliest  liistoric  times  downwards.  The 
ancient  estuary  was  partly  filled  up,  especially  on  the  western  side,  where  the 
Euphrates  enters  the  Persian  Gulf:  a  narrow  barrier  of  sand  and  silt  extended 

the  thiODe  at  Asjnr  in  tbe  tame  month,  and  it  wm  only  in  the  month  NisftQ  that  Uerodach-baladan 
was  proclaimed  bing.  The  three  montha  inlervening  between  tliQ  accessiou  of  Sargan  and  that  of  Mero- 
daoh-baladau  evidently  represent  a  period  of  iadecision,  wfaen  it  was  not  yetknonu  If  tbe  king  would 
follow  thepolicj  ofbiapredeuetsors  with  regard  (o  Babylon,  or  adopt  a  differont  altitude  towarda  her, 

'  Drawn  bj  Fauchet-Qudin,  from  a  bas-relief  reproduced  in  L4Vabd,  MoaumenU  of  Ninerth,  vol.  J. 
pi.  25. 

■  Fortbeee  wara  of  TiglatU-piloser  IIl„cf.  mpro.pp,  190-192. 
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between  the  marshes  of  Arabia  aod  Sasiana,  at  the  spot  where  the  streams 
of  firesh  water  met  the  tidal  waters  of  the  sea,  and  all  that  was  left  of  the 
ancient  gnlf  was  s  vast  lagoon,  or,  as  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  called  it, 
a  kind  of  brackish  river,  Nar  marratvm.  Btt-Yak!n  occupied  the  southern 
and  weatera  portions  of  this  district,  from  the  month  of  the  Tigris  to  the  edge 


of  the  desert.  The  aspect  of  the  country  was  constantly  changing,  and  presented 
no  distinctive  features ;  it  was  a  region  difficult  to  attack  and  easy  to  defend ; 
it  consisted  first  of  a  spongy  plain,  saturated  with  water,  with  scattered 
artificial  mounds  on  which  stood  the  clustered  huts  of  the  Tillages ;  between 
this  plain  and  the  shore  stretched  a  labyrinth  of  fens  and  peat-bogs,  irregularly 
divided  by  canals  and  channels  freshly  formed  each  year  in  flood-time,  meres 
strewn  with  floating  islets,  immense  reed-beds  where  the  neighbouring  peasants 
took  refuge  from  attack,  and  into  which  no  one  would  venture  to  penetrate 
without  hiring  some  friendly  native  as  a  guide.'  In  this  fenland  dwelt  the 
Kalda  in  their  low,  small  conical  huts  of  reeds,  somewhat  resembling  giant 
beehives,  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  which  the  Bedawin  of  Irak 
inhabit  at  the  present  day.    Dur-Yakin,  their  capital,  was  probably  situated  on 

'  Drawn  bj  Panohet-Gndm,  from  a  photograph  in  Pbtebb,  Nippur,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

'  For  BIt-YekIn,  cf.  Fb.  Deutzech,  Wo  lag  dot  Paraditi  ?  p.  203 ;  for  the  descriptiOD  of  the 
iDiirBhea  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  illaatratioD  od  p,  223  of  this  itork,  and  to  the  ttluatratioQB  in  the 
Daaa  of  Cinlualion,  pp.  S52,  553. 
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the  borders  of  tlie  galf,  near  the  Euphrates,  in  such  a  position  as  to  command 
the  months  of  the  river.  Merodach-baladan,  who  was  King  of  Btt-Yaktn  at  the 
time  of  Sargon's  acceseion,  had  become  subject  to  Assyria  in  729  B.O.,  and  bad 
paid  tribute  to  Tiglath-pileser,  but  he  was  nerertheless  the  moat  powerful 
chieftain  who  had  borne  rule  over  the  Chaldseans  since  the  death  of  Ukinzlr.* 
It  was  this  prince  whom  the  Babylonians  chose  to  succeed  Shalmaneser  Y. 
He  presented  himself  before  the  city,  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  pre- 
pared without  delay  to  repulse  any  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Assyrians.' 

He  found  a  welUdisposed  ally  in  Elam.  From  very  ancient  times  the 
masters  of  Susa  had  aspired  to  the  possession  of  Mesopotamia  or  the  suzerainty 
over  it,  and  fortune  had  several  times  favoured  their  ambitious  designs.   On  one 

'  Dni-Ykkta  wsi  litunted  on  the  ihoies  of  the  Fenian  gM,  ai  u  proied  bj  a  pauage  in  the  Bull 
IluariptUm,  IL  33,  S4  (cf.  Ltoh,  KaUtohrifU^le  Sargoiu,  pp.  42, 43),  where  it  Ii  itated  that  Sargon  threw 
into  the  sea  tha  ooTpaei  of  the  •oldiera  killed  dnriog  the  liegie ;  the  uetghbonrhood  of  tbe  Bnpbntm 
la  implied  in  the  text  of  tbe  Xnieriptim  da  jRufei,  1.  128  (of.  Winoclkb,  Die  KMiAnfUtxte  Barjotu, 
ToL  i.  p.  129,  et  eeq.),  and  the  Annah,  IL  324,  325  (.ibid.,  pp.  M-ST),  where  the  meaBoiea  taken  bj 
Marodach-balsdan  to  defend  hit  capital  are  deicribed.  The  name  of  Blt-TaUn,  and  prob^lj  alio 
that  of  Dur-Yakin,  hare  becm  pieaerred  to  u  id  tbe  name  of  Aginii  or  Aginn4,  tbe  name  of  a  oit; 
mentioned  by  Stiabo  (XV.  iii.  {  5,p.T2D),and  bythe  b<Btoriani  of  Alexander  (Akdbbu,  Agtnit,  Anpt, 
Altmndnia  13,  in  Paclt-Wiuowa,  lleal-Eneydopadie,  toI.  L  pp.  810-816,  ISOO-ISSS,  1S77-188D). 
It*  lite  ia  nnoertain,  but  can  be  located  near  the  present  town  of  Kornah  (Billkbbiok,  Sma,  p.  81 , 
note  1). 

*  The  prindpal  authority  fat  the  histor;  of  Sergon'a  reign  ii  the  text  of  bia  AmiaU,  dltoovered  at 
KhotBabad.  and  published  b;  Botta,  Is  Kbnument  de  Ninive,  pis.  G3-92,  109-120,  155-160,  and 
also  by  WiKCKbiB,  Die  EeHiefir^UKiU  Sargoiu,  vol  ii.  pis.  I-3S,  in  fonc  Terdcns,  all  muoh  mutilated ; 
the  rragmenta  of  them  have  been  translated  into  French  by  Offbbt,  Im  iTitenplitmt  da  Dour- 
Sathaumi,  in  Place,  Nimiva  at  VAu^ria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  309-319,  and  also  b;  Hesant,  Annaiet  dei  roi* 
fAmyrt*,  pp.  158-179;  into  English  by  Offebt,  71s  Annalt  of  Sargon,  in  the  Seoordt  of  U«  Fatt, 
1st  wriea,  to),  viii.  pp.  21-56 ;  into  German  by  Wihceler,  Dia  Keiltahrifitexte  Sargotu,  toI.  i.  pp. 
2-79  for  tbe  three  Srst  leTsions,  and  pp.  80-95  for  tbe  fourth.  Tbe  information  furnished  by  the 
Annalt  is  inpplemented  by  that  obtained  from  aooniiderablennmbetof  doonmenta,  for  tbe  mott  part 
discovered  during  the  exoavatiouB  at  Khonabad:  (1)  Interiplion  det  fbslsi, published  by  Botta, 
op.  dL,  pis.  93-104, 121-154, 181,  and  by  Wihoslib.  op.  oft.,  vol.  U.  pis.  80-96 ;  translated  into  French 
by  Opp BBT  and  M^aht,  La  Orandt  ImeHplion  da  Fidait  da  Ehoriabad,  in  the  Journal  AiiaUqua, 
1863,  yol.  i.  pp.  5-26,  vol.  ii.  pp.  475-517  ;  1864,  toI.  iii.  pp.  5-62,  168-201,  209-265,  373-415 ;  1865, 
ToL  tL  pp.  133-179,  289-330 ;  and  again  by  Hemamt,  Anndlei  dai  roit  ^Juyrie,  pp.  180-192 ;  into 
English  by  Ofpebt,  r*«  Graat  Itueription  in  the  Paiaee  of  Khortdbad,  in  the  Beeord*  of  the  Pmt, 
Irt  series,  toL  i?,  pp.  1-20 ;  into  Qerman  by  Wincklib,  op,  ci'(.,  toL  i.  pp.  96-135.  (2)  The  Inaerip- 
tixM  o»  tha  FatameiU  of  tha  Oateuiaj/,  published  by  Botta,  op.  eit.,  pp.  1-21 ;  transLited  into  French  by 
MfiNAKT,  op.  «(-,  pp.  195,  196;  into  German  by  Winoblbb,  op.  aU.,  vol.  i.  pp.  136-163.  (3)  The  Bull 
Inaartption,  published  by  Botta,  op.  ci't,  pp.  22-62,  and  by  Ltoh,  op.  eil.,  pis.  13-19;  translatod  into 
French  by  Offert,  Lea  Iiuor.  rie  DmiT-Sarkayan,  in  Pi^ca,  Ninive  et  VA—yrie,  Tol.  ti.  pp.  283-291, 
and  by  Menast,  op.  eit,  pp.  192-195  ;  into  Bngiisb  by  Oppert,  BuH  JnteriptioK  of  KhoTKbad,  in  the 
Beoords,  l»t  series,  yol.  xi.  pp.  15-26;  into  German  by  Ltoh,  op.  cit,  pp.  40-47,  79-81.  (4)  The 
IrueripUona  im  tha  back  of  the  Stabi,  published  by  Botta,  op.  dl.,  pi.  184,  et  seq. ;  translated  into 
French  by  Mesast,  op.  cit.,  p.  196,  et  aeq.;  into  German  by  Wiscklbb,  op.  cit.,  vol.  t  pp.  164-167. 

(5)  The  Cylinder  Inteription,  published  by  B.  Bawlinboh,  Cun.  Ins.  W.  A:,  vol.  i.  pi.  36;  trans- 
lated into  FmiLob  by  Ofpebt,  Lee  Inter,  de  Dour-Sarkayan,  in  Place,  op.  cU.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  291-303, 
and  by  MltNART,  op.  eil.,  pp.  199-204 ;  translated  iuto  German  by  Lyon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1-22,  30-39. 

(6)  Stale  of  Lamaka,  published  by  H.  Rawlimbon,  op.  cit.,  toI.  iiL  pi.  11 ;  and  again,  with  a  German 
translation  by  Schbader,  Die  Sargontetele  def  Berliner  Mueeuim,  1882.  Tbera  are,  besides,  half  a 
dozen  more  documents  of  less  importance,  which  will  be  referred  to  ac  opportunity  occurs.  For  the 
ofaronology  of  the  reign  of  Sargon,  cf.  Tielb,  Babylonitch-atiyrieeba  Octehichle,  pp.  249-282,  and 
WnfcKLEB,  Dp.  eft,  vol.  i.  pp.  ziii.,ziT. 
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occasion  they  had  pressed  forward  their  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the 
Mediterrauean,'  and  from  that  time  fornard,  though  the  theatre  of  their 
opetations  was  more  restricted,  they  had  never  renounced  the  right  to  interfere 
in  Babylonian  aflfairs,  and  indeed,  not  long  previously,  one  of  them  had  reigned 
for  a  period  of  seven  years  in  Babylon  in  the  interval  between  two  dynasties.^ 
Oar  information  with  i^ard  to  the  order  of  succession  and  the  history  of  these 
energetic  and  warlike  monarohs  is  as  yet  very  scanty ;  their  names  even  are 
for  the  most  part  lost,  and  only  approximate  dates  can  be  assigned  to  those  of 
whom  we  catch  glimpses  &om  time  to  time.^  Ehamban-numena,  the  earliest 
of  whom  we  have  any  record,  exercised  a  doubtful  authority,  from  Anshan  to 
Susa,  somewhere  about  the  fourteenth  century  B.a,  and  built  a  temple  to  the 
god  Kirisha  in  his  capital,  Liyan.*  His  son  Undasgal  carried  on  the  works 
begun  by  his  father,"  but  that  is  all  the  information  the  inscriptions  afford 
concerning  him,  and  the  mist  of  oblivion  which  for  a  moment  lifted  and 
allowed  us  to  discern  dimly  the  outlines  of  this  sovereign,  closes  in  again 
and  hides  everything  from  our  view  for  the  succeeding  forty  or  fifty  years. 

>  For  tbese  earliest  Elamite  conqneBU  in  Babylonia,  cf.  MiHFKBo,  Btrttggh  of  the  Nalioiu,  pp. 
29-10,  47,  49. 

'  Fai  tlie  oonflioti  between  EUmuid  Eardanluli.cf.  Is.,  tUif.,pp.5G,  et  Beq.iSdS,  612-618,-  and 
for  tbe  Elamite  wlio  reigned  at  Bsbjlon  about  the  tenth  oeoturj,  cf.  nipm,  pp.  1,  5. 

■  These  camea  are  in  the  majority  of  coaea  fnond  written  on  stamped  and  baJced  brioki,  whieh 
bave  been  pnblisbad  b;  Lorrca,  Lithogra^ie  Fae-niaUa  of  ImerijAiotu  tn  Iha  Gmmfona  CluXTaeter, 
ieS2,  by  Fki>i9ou  Lekohhast,  Choix  da  Teate*  Ctmfifonnei  in^iU  on  iiuiomfiUtemtiKl  pMiA,  pp. 
109-141 ;  by  Diedutdt,  L'Aeropolt  dt  Bute,  pp.  308,  800,  311,  429  (No.  284);  and  by  Wusbaoh, 
AnMonuiAa  Intchriften,  pis.  L-t.,  ind  Vnw  Beiti^ige  lur  Etmdt  dtr  Stitiehen  Iiudtrifttn,  pL  L  They 
were  flret  compared  with  the  namea  oontalned  In  tbe  Annala  of  Sargon  sod  bis  sneoauora,  and 
auimilatad  (o  thoie  of  the  prlDoea  who  were  oontempaniry  with  Sennaoberib  aod  AHnr-banl-pal 
(Fs.  Lehobiiant,  op.  cit.,  pp.  111-113;  Offbbt,  Xoi  Jntsriptunu  m  lan^ue  fiiinsniie,  in  the  ir«bwtret 
du  Congrii  Intematlonai  de  Parii,  1873,  vol.  U.  pp.  180,  181 ;  QniHTiN,  TexUa  Biuient,  in  the  Journal 
Atiatique,  1891,  vol.  iviii.  pp.  1S2-155);  then  they  were  referred  to  the  time  of  tbe  great  Elamlle 
empire,  and  one  of  them  waa  identified  with  that  Eudar-Nakbnnta  who  had  pillaged  Urnk  (of. 
Slrvggle  of  (Ae  NtUioru,  p.  ST)  1G35  yean  before  Asanr-benl-pal  (Dlllibbeok,  Buta,  pp.  Sl-56). 
Finally,  ttiej  were  broogbt  down  again  to  an  intermediate  period  (Wikukleb,  Zu  dm  AUmitehen 
Iiuehrt/ten,  ia  the  ZtitniiTifl  fiir  Aiti/Hologia,  vol.  Ti.  pp.  323-326),  more  precisely,  to  the  fourteenth 
or  tiiirteenthawitaryB.c.(WEiMBADH,  Vnu£ciirS|7<nir£uniI«  der  B^tiichen Iniekriflen,-pp.l3&,  7S4). 
Tbu  last  date  appears  to  be  justlBed,  at  lout  as  tbe  blgheit  permissibte,  by  the  mention  of  Dnr- 
knrigalzu  (of.,  for  the  foaodatioa  of  this  town,  BtruggU  of  tka  Naiioni,  p.  M'6),  in  a  tett  of  Undasgal 
(Oppbbt,  op.  ait.,  p.  193), 

*  Jenaen  was  the  first  to  recognisa  that  Llyaa  was  a  plaoe-Daiae,  aud  the  Inioriptiotis  of  Shilkhak- 
lushiuinak  add  tbat  Liyan  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  (Weibsbace,  Netie  BeUtSge  iw  Kimde 
der  SaiUditn  Intchriften,  p.73S);  perhaps  it  was  the  name  of  a  part  of  Snaa.  Khnmben-nnmena  bas 
left  ns  no  monmneDls  of  hia  own,  but  be  is  mentioned  on  those  of  his  ton  (Offkbt,  op.  cit,  pp.  191, 192. 
and  Stttian  Ttxit,  in  Beeordi  of  Iha  Poet,  lat  aer.,  toL  Til,  pp.  93,  84).  !Lenormant  read  the  name  as 
EhimibBn-igaBh  (op,  ei(.,  pp.  111-113),  and  Oppert  as  Humbabbak-Haanagi,  with  the  variant  Hnm- 
masoiaki  (La  Intoriptumt  on  langtie  Butienrte,  p.  181),  Winckler  aa  Ehiun  .  . .  khumashnsgi,  op.  dL, 
pp.  821,  323)  ;  tbe  reading  Ebumban-QumeDa  is  Weiesbaeh'a  (Anmnttehe  Tmehri/ten,  p,  127). 

*  Ofpebt,  Lei  Interiptiont  en  langue  SutienM,  p.  192,  where  the  name  la  rendered  Undaa-Aimao 
(of.  Id.,  aid.,  p.  181,  and  Sutian  Texl»,  in  the  Bean-di  of  the  Fait,  lat  aer.,  Tol.  vi).  p.  83,  note  2); 
Lenormant  tranaoribed  it  Urtaki  {Choix  de  TextetCnntiforme*,  pp.  Ill,  113,  123-126).  The  reading 
Untasgal,  Undasgal,  of  Weiaibnob  (JtuantfuAe  JimAr.,  pp.  127,  142)  ia  only  provisional;  it  ia  not 
known  what  Snalan  god  ia  denoted  by  the  name  written  am  OAL,  "  the  great  god." 
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About  the  thirteenth  century  a  gleam  once  more  pierces  the  darkness,  and  a 
race  of  warlike  and  pions  kings  emerges  into  view — KhallndoBh-InBhushinak, 
his    son    Shatrnk-nakhnnta,    the    latter's    two    sods,    Kutur-nakhunta    and 
Shilkhak-InsboshiDak,^  and  then  perhaps  a  certain  Eutir-khnban.'  The  inscrip- 
tions OD  their  bricks  boast  of  their  power,  their  piety,  and  their  iaexbaostible 
wealth.    One  after  another  they  repaired  and  enlarged  the  temple  built  by 
Khomban-namena  at  Liyan, 
erected      sanctuaries     and 
palaces    at    Sosa,    fortified 
their  royal  citadel.and  ruled 
OTer  Habardip  and  the  Cos- 
sceans  aa  well  as  over  Ausb&n 
and  Elam.^  They  vigorously 
contested  the  possession  of 
the  countries  on  the  right 
bonk  of  the  Tigris  with  the 
Babylonians,  and  Sbatruk- 
nakhanta  even  succeeded  in 
conquering  Babylon  itself, 
He  deprived  Zamam&-sbu- 
middin,  the  last  but  cue  of 
the  Cossiean  kings,  of  his 

sceptre  and  his  life,  placed      bbiok  DSABiira  tui  njki  or  thb  ausuH  kihs  (ibilkhak- 
his  own  son  Jiutur-nakbunta 

on  the  throne,  and  when  the  vanquished  Babylonians  set  up  Bel-nadinshnmu  as 
a  rival  sovereign,  he  laid  waste  ECarduniaah  with  fire  and  sword.  After  the  death 
of  Bel-nadinshumu,  the  Pasbg  princes  continued  to  offer  resistance,  but  at  first 
without  success.  Shutruk-nakhunta  had  taken  away  from  the  temple  of  Esagilla 
the  famous  statue  of  Bel-Metodach,  whose  hands  had  to  be  taken  by  each  newly 

'  Ths  order  of  BUOOeBaion  of  tbeae  prinoei  is  proved  by  the  geneuiogiea  iiitb  whicli  theiT  btioki 
are  corered  (Oppkbt,  La  Itueripliom  en  lon^tM  Suiiantx,  pp.  ISO,  181 ;  Winoeleb,  Za  dtn  AUtntUAen 
Imehrifimi,  in  the  ZeiUdtri/l  Jiir  Auyriologit,  voL  yl.  pp.  320-323;  Weusbach,  Neut  BeilrBge  lur 
Ktmde  der  8iui»ehen  JnKiAr.,  pp.  732, 7S3).  Jenieu  has  shown  that  ns  ought  to  read  Khalludosh- 
Inshnshiiiak  and  Shilkhak-Inshiuhinak  ^SSamiUehe  EigBonamea,  p.  M),  iaitead  of  the  shorter  Eirms 
Ehellndiuh  and  Bhllkhak  read  preTioiuI;. 

■  The  mutilated  name  found  ia  a  brick  insoription  published  b;  Lenormant  (Qioix  de  textet 
OanHformet,  p.  120,  No.  34,  I.  1)  has  beea  plausibly  restored  hy  Weissbaoh  as  Kutir-khuban,  and 
GODnaoted  with  the  Kntic-khuban  meatianed  among  the  sons  of  Bhilkhak-Ioshnshinak  on  a  brick  in 
Dieulafoj'a  collection,  in  the  Louvre  (Wai89B&oH,  Antaniiohe  Intdiriflen,  pp.  147,  14S,  D,  U.  9,  6, 
and  y«HB  BtilrBge,  p.  735). 

'  Offkbt,  Let  Inter,  en  langue  Siuienne,  pp.  192,  193.  On  the  ideutiflcatioD  of  Hnbardip  with 
the  AmardiauB  of  oLiBaioal  times,  at  Struggle  of  the  Natioru,  p.  35,  note  1. 

'  Drawn  by  Fauoher-Gudin,  from  a  photograph  by  Mabobl  DtBULAFOY,  L'Aoropole  de  Bute, 
p.  811,  Fig.  191.    The  otigioal  was  diaooTerad  in  the  eicaratlDnB  of  Beoder-BusMr,  and  is  now  in  the 
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elected  king  of  Babylon,  and  had  carried  it  off  in  hie  waggons  to  Elam,  together 
with  mach  spoil  from  the  cities  on  the  Euphrates.*  Nebachadrezzar  L  brought 
the  statue  back  to  Babylon  after  many  Ttcissitudes,  and  at  the  same  time 
recovered  most  of  his  lost  provinces,"  but  he  had  to  leave  at  Susa  the  bulk  of 
the  trophies  which  had  been  collected  there  in 
course  of  the  auccessfnl  wars.  One  of  these  re- 
presented the  ancient  hero  Naram-sin  standing, 
mace  in  hand,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  while 
his  soldiers  forced  their  way  up  the  slopes,  driving 
before  them  the  routed  hosts  of  Susa.  Shutruk- 
nakhunta  left  the  figures  and  names  untouched, 
but  carred  in  one  comer  of  the  bas-relief  a 
dedicatory  inscription,  transforming  this  ancient 
proof  of  Babylonian  victories  over  Elam  into  a 
trophy  of  Elamite  victories  over  Babylon.  His 
descendants  would  assuredly  have  brought  Meso- 
potamia into  lasting  subjection,  had  not  the 
feudal  organisation  of  their  empire  tolerated  the 
existence  of  contemporary  local  dynasties,  the 
members  of  which  often  disputed  the  supreme 
authority  with  the  rightful  king.  The  dynasty 
which  ruled  Habardtp^  seems  to  have  had  its 
seat  of  government  at  Tarrisha  in  the  valley  of 
Malamtr.'  Three  hundred  figures  carved  singly 
or  in  groups  on  the  rocks  of  Kiil-Firaun '  portray 
its  princes  and  their  ministers  in  every  posture 
of  adoration,  but  most  of  them  have  no  accompanying  inscription.     One  large 

>  For  this  episode  in  the  Elamite  ware,  which  was  not  known  when  the  StntggU  of  fh«  Natimu 
WW  pobtiehed,  of.  the  notioe  b;  Wihcelbb,  AUorientalUdie  Foriehungm,  vol.  i.  pp.  534-513.  Th« 
name  of  the  king  is  doBtrojed  □□  the  Babylonian  doonment,  bnt  the  mention  of  Kntnr-DakhnDbi  w 
his  loD  obliges  oM,  till  further  informBtion  oomes  to  light,  to  recogniie  in  him  the  Shntruk-nakhunta 
of  the  bricks  of  Susa,  who  uUo  had  a  son  Entur-nakhunta.  This  would  ooaflnn  the  leBtoratton  of 
Shntrak-nakhuota  an  the  name  of  a  Bovereign  who  boaita,  !□  a  matilated  inscription,  that  be  bad 
pushed  iiis  viotorieB  as  far  m  the  Tigris,  and  even  up  to  the  Euphrates  (Fa.  Lbho&hant,  Choix  de 
Textei  Cvnii/orma,  p.  128,  No.  42;  Oppibt,  Let  Inter,  en  iangue  Siuienne,  pp.  192,  193). 

•  For  the  conquest  of  Namat,  cf.  Straggle  a/  the  Natimu,  pp.  612-616, 

'  The  prince  represented  on  the  bas-reliefs  gives  himself  the  title  Apirra,  the  man  of  Aptr, 
Apirli,  01  Habaidtp  (Omaf  Intcriptioa  of  Malamtr,  1.  5). 

'  Tarrisba  is,  like  Liyan  (cf.  lupra,  p.  226,  note  i\  the  name  of  a  town  (Weissbach,  Wctm  Beilragt, 
iCur  Kuttde  der  Suntahen  IntchrifUa,  p.  774),  doubtless  tbe  eapilal  of  the  fief  of  Malamtr:  it  is 
probabtj  repiesented  b;  the  considerable  rains  nhicli  Lafard  identified  as  tbe  lemaioa  of  the  Saasanid 
dty  of  Aidej  {A  Deteription  of  the  Proeinee  of  KHiittan,  in  the  JouTTial  of  the  B.  Geog.  Soc.,  1846,  voL 
iri.  p.  T4,et  seq.). 

'  Drawn  bf  Boudier,  from  a  photograph  by  M.  de  Morgan,  published  in  J.  db  Moboah,  Cample 
rendu  tominaiTe  dei  Travavx  uTch^ologiqut*  tzfeuUt  du  3  immnbre  1897  an  l"jain  1S98. 

'  Tbe  moDumeQla  of  Halamtr  were  firet  described  b;  Layard  (op.  eit,  pp.  74r-S0)  and  b;  Bode 
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bas-relief,  however,  forms  an  exception,  and  from  ita  legend  we  learn  the  name 
of  Khanni,  son  of  Takhthi-kbikhutor.'  This  prince,  even  if  poasessed  of  no 
royal  protocol,  was  none  the  less  a  powerfal  and  wealthy  personage.  HiB  figure 
dominates  the  picture,  the  central  space  of  which  it  completely  -fills  ;^   his 


expression  is  calm,  but  somewhat  severe.  His  bead  is  covered  by  a  low  cap, 
from  which  long  locks  escape  and  flow  over  his  shoulders;   the  hair  on  his 

(ffofaf  an  a  Journey  from  llehbehdn  lo  ShtMer,  in  Ihe  J.  B.  G.  S.,  1843,  toI.  lii.  p.  8li,  et  seq.).  Tliey 
luTe  been  pnblubed  b;  LayitTd  (Jtutr.  i»  the  Caneiform  Character,  pU.  31,  S2,  36,  37).  b;  Flandia. 
from  the  drawingB  of  Boron  de  Bode  (Voyage  en  Ferie.  rol.  iv.  pU  221),  228),  b;  DieuUto;  (Sole 
r^alive  a  la  d&auverU  »ur  U  iombeati  de  Dariui  de  iep(  Ineeriptioia  nottveUee,  in  the  Benue  Arch^oUi- 
giqna,  18S5,  vol.  vi.  pL  xxiv,,  and  L'Acro^U  de  Siue,  p.  33,  Fig.  38>  The  insoriptiona  have  been 
RtadiedbyOppert  (Lm  Inter,  en  latigue  BatienM,  pp.  199-216},  by  Sayoe  {The  Inter,  of  Mai-Amir  and 
the  Language  of  the  Seeond  Column  of  ihe  Akkamenian  IrucripHont,  in  the  Intematioaal  Oriental  Con- 
grta  at  Leyden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  637'-756).  and  bv  Weiaebacb  (Neue  JBeitrSge  tur  Kande  det  Stttitchen 
IntdtHfien,  pp.  7*2-777,  and  pis.  ii.-iv.). 

'  "The  name  oF  Ehanni,  already  recognised  by  Oppert  (Let  Inter,  en  langue  SueienTte,  p.  215),  haa 
been  eiplained  by  Sayce  as  the  detxrabU,  and  that  of  bii  father, Takhkhi-kb!khutnr,aa  AeI;ilfA£a  Uy 
ttrvant  (The  Inter,  of  Mal-Amtr,  pp.  714,  715;  at  Jensen,  Elamititche  Eigennamea,  pp.  216,  225). 

•  Perrot  and  Chipiez  (SUtoire  de  VArt  dant  VAntiqaM,  voL  v.  pp.  771, 775),  misled  by  llie  analogy 
of  the  Hittite  bae-relief  at  Ibriz  (cf.  the  repiodaotion  of  this  baa-rellBf  in  the  Struggle  of  Ihe  Nationt, 
p.  653),  took  the  largest  figure  for  the  image  of  a  god.  The  inscription  engraved  on  the  robe,  V 
Khanni  ihak  Takkhi-khlkutur,  "  I  am  Ehanni,  son  of  Takhkbi-khtkbutui,"  lemea  no  doubt  tbat  the 
fljfure  represents  the  prince  himself,  and  not  a  divinity. 

'  Dtavn  by  Fftncher-Gndin,  from  a  photograph  by  Babin  and  Honssay,  j)uhIiBbcd  by  Mabckl 
DmuTor,  In  Note  relative,  etc  (quoted  above),  and  in  L'Acropole  de  Sate,  p.  33,  Fig.  28;  cf. 
PuSBiH,  Voyage  en  Perie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  226-228,  and  Pehbot  and  Chipie*,  op.  eit.,  vol.  iv.  p.  775, 
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face  is  aymmetrically  curled  abore  the  lerel  of  his  moath,  and  ternunates 
iD  a  pointed  beard.  The  figure  is  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  stiff  robe 
and  mantle  adorned  with  tufted  fringes,  and  borders  of  embroidered 
rosettes ;  a  girdle  at  the  waist  completes  the  misleading  lesemblaiice  to  the 
galS'dress  of  a  Ninevite  monarch.  The  hands  are  crossed  on  the  breast  in  an 
attitude  of  contemplation,  while  the  prince  gazes  thoughtfully  at  a  sacrifioe 
which  is  being  offered  on  bis  behalf.  At  the  bottom  of  the  picture  stands  a 
small  altar,  behind  which  a  priest  in  a  short  tunic  seems  to  be  accomplishing 
some  ceremonial  rite,  while  two  men  are  cutting  the  throat  of  a  ram.  Higher 
up  the  heads  of  three  rams  lie  beside  their  headless  tmnks,  which  are  resting 
on  the  ground,  feet  in  the  air,  while  a  seryant  brandishes  a  short  sword  with 
which  he  is  about  to  decapitate  the  fourth  beast  Above  these,  again,  three 
musicians  march  in  procession,  one  playing  on  a  harp,  another  on  a  five- 
stringed  lyre,  and  the  third  on  a  tambourine.  An  attendant  holding  a  bow, 
and  the  minister  Shutsumrazi,  stand  quietly  waiting  till  the  sacrifice  is 
accomplished.  The  long  text  which  runs  across  several  of  the  figures  is 
doubtless  a  prayer,  and  contains  the  names  of  peoples  and  princes  mingled 
with  those  of  deities.  The  memory  of  these  provincial  chiefs  would  be 
revived,  and  more  of  their  monuments  discovered,  if  the  mountains  and 
inaccessible  valleys  of  ancient  Elam  could  be  thoroughly  explored :  it  is 
evident,  from  the  small  portion  of  their  history  which  has  been  brought  to 
light,  that  they  must  have  been  great  sources  of  trouble  to  the  dynasties 
which  reigned  in  Susa,  and  that  their  revolts  must  often  have  jeopardised  the 
safety  of  the  empire,  in  spite  of  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  ArameeaDS 
from  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries  onwards.  All  the  semi-nomadic  tribes 
which  densely  peopled  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  whose  advance  towards 
the  north  had  been  temporarily  favoured  by  the  weakness  of  Assyria — the 
Gambulu,  the  Pukudu,  the  Butu,  and  the  Itua — had  a  natural  tendency  to  join 
forces  with  Elam  for  the  purpose  of  raiding  the  wealthy  cities  of  Ghaldrea,  and 
this  alliance,  or  subjection,  as  it  might  be  more  properly  termed,  always 
insured  them  against  any  reprisals  on  the  part  of  their  victims.^  The  unknown 
king  who  dwelt  at  Susa  in  745  B.O.  committed  the  error  of  allowing  Tiglath- 
pileser  to  crush  these  allies.^  Khumban-igash,  who  succeeded  this  misguided 
monarch  in  742  b.c.,'  did  not  take  up  arms  to  defend  Btt-Amukkaoi  and  the 

>  For  tbe  BdvKtiee  of  these  Aranuaui  tribes  during  the  flnt  half  of  the  eerenth  oentnrj,  cf.  mpra, 
pp.  118, 119. 

■  For  tbii  oompftign  of  Tiglath-pileiei  againEt  the  ArftDUMn  tribes  boidering  od  the  Tlgria,  ot 
lupra,  pp.  110-142. 

'  Tbe  date  of  hii  acceaaion  U  fomliBhed  by  the  pusage  in  Pineht*'  Sabj/lonian  ChroBieU, 
coL  L  1.  9  (at.  WuiCKLKB,  Die  Babyloniiche  Chronik  B,  ia  ^chbadks,  KeilinKhnjaithe  BibHOitek, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  274,  275),  where  it  ie  stated  (hat  be  aaoended  the  throne  of  Eilant  in  the  fifth  year  of 
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other  states  of  the  Kalda  from  731  to  729,^  bat  experience  mast  have  taught 
him  that  he  bad  made  a  mistake  in  remaining  an  unmoved  spectator  of  their 
misfortanea ;  for  when  Merodach-baladan,  in  quest  of  allies,  applied  to  him,  he 
unhesitatingly  promised  him  his  support.' 

Assyria  and  Elam  had  hitherto  seldom  encountered  one  another  on  the  field 
of  battle.  A  wide  barrier  of  semi-barbarous  states  had  for  a  long  time  held 
them  apart,  and  they  would  have  had  to  cross  the  territory  of  tho  Babylonians 
or  the  CoBBseans  before  coming  into  contact  with  each  other.  Tiglath-pileser  I., 
however,  had  come  into  conflict  with  the  northern  districts  of  Elam  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  B.a,"  and  more  recently  the  campaigns  of  Assur- 
nazir-pal,  Shalmaneser  III.,  and  Bamman-nirari  had  frequently  brought  these 
sovereigns  into  contact  with  tribes  under  the  influence  of  Susa;  but  the 
wildness  and  poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  difficulties  it  offered  to  the 
manoeuvres  of  large  armies,  had  always  prevented  the  Aas3n-ian  generals  from 
advancing  far  into  its  mountainous  regions.  The  annexation  of  Aramfeaa 
territory  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Tiglath-pileser  III., 
at  length  broke  through  the  barrier  and  brought  the  two  powers  face  to  face  at  a 
point  where  they  could  come  into  conflict  without  being  impeded  by  almost 
insurmountable  natural  obstacles,  namely,  in  the  plains  of  the  Umliash  and  the 
united  basins  of  the  Lower  Ulai  and  the  Uknu.  Ten  years'  experience  had 
probably  sufficed  to  convince  Ehumban-igaah  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Assyrians  exposed  his  subjects.  The  vigilant  watch  which 
the  new-comers  kept  over  their  frontier  rendered  raiding  less  easy :  and  if  one 
of  the  border  chieftains  were  inoUned  to  harry,  as  of  old,  an  unlucky  Babylonian 
or  Cosssean  village,  be  ran  the  risk  of  an  encounter  with  a  well-armed  force,  or 
of  being  plundered  in  turn  by  way  of  reprisaL*  An  irregular  but  abundant 
source  of  revenue  was  thus  curtailed,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
wars  to  which  such  incidents  must  perforce  lead  sooner  or  later.  Even 
unaided  the  Elamites  considered  themselves  capable  of  repelling  any  attack ; 
allied  with  the  Babylonians  or  the  Kalda,  they  felt  certain  of  victory  in  any 
circumstances.  Sargon  realised  this  fact  almost  as  fully  as  did  the  Elamites 
themselTOB ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  his  spies  had  forewarned  him  that  an  invasion 

N&iionazir.  The  AsBpriaa  and  BabjIoniBii  aoribeB  usimiUtad  the  SuaUn  b  to  the  m,  and  aIw 
Bnppreraed  the  initial  aspiiata  of  the  Elamite  name,  vriting  genenllj  VmiOBil-igaBh  foe  Khnin- 
boQ-Igath. 

'  FuT  this  seoond  oampaign,  cf.  tupra,  pp.  190-192. 

'  Sa^an  deolaies  diBtlnotlj  that  Herodaob-baladan  had  inTohed  the  aid  of  Khomban-igash 
(Fo«(M,  U.  122, 123). 

'  Foi  the  oampaign  of  Tiglath-piteeer  against  the  tribes  settled  in  the  Dotthem  districts  of  Elam, 
of.  Btntggh  of  Oe  NaUont,  pp.  662,  663. 

*  For  fronUei  epiBodes  of  this  kind  in  the  letgD  of  Assor-bani-pal,  cf.  the  teita  quoted  b; 
JoHimov,  The  Epiitolary  Lfferalure  of  the  Auyriani  and  SabyUmiant,  pp.  134-146. 
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was  immineDt,  he  resolved  to  take  the  initiative  and  crush  bis  eaemies  eiagly 
before  they  succeeded  in  uniting  their  forces.  Ehumban-igash  had  advanced  as 
far  afi  the  walls  of  Uuriln,  a  stroogbold  which  commanded  the  Umliash,  and  he 
there  awaited  the  advent  of  bis  allies  before  laying  siege  to  the  town  :  it  was, 
however,  the  Assyiian  army  which  came  to  meet  bim  and  offered  him  battia 
The  conflict  was  a  semguinary  one,  as  became  an  engagement  between  such 
valiant  foes,  and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  AsByrians  maintained 
their  ground,  forcing  the  Elamites  to  evacuate  their  positions,  and  tarried  some 
weeks  longer  to  chastise  those  of  their  Aramaean  subjects  who  had  made  common 
cause  with  the  enemy :  they  carried  away  the  Tumuna,  who  had  given  up  their 
sheikh  into  the  hands  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Kalda,  and  transported  the 
whole  tribe,  without  Merodach-baladan  making  any  attempt  to  save  his  allies, 
although  his  army  bad  not  as  yet  struck  a  single  blow.^  Having  accomplished 
this  act  of  vengeance,  the  Assyrians  suspended  operations  and  returned  to 
Nineveh  to  repair  their  losses,  probably  intending  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
regain  the  whole  of  Babylonia  in  the  ensuing  year.  Grave  events  which  occurred 
elsewhere  prevented  them,  however,  from  carrying  this  ambitions  project  into 
effect.  The  fame  of  their  war  against  Elam  bad  spread  abroad  in  the  Westera 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  doubtless  exaggerated  accounts  circulated  with 
regard,  to  the  battle  of  Durilu  had  roused  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
west.  Sargon  bad  scarcely  seated  himself  securely  on  a  throne  to  which  he 
was  not  the  direct  beir,  when  be  was  menaced  by  Elam  and  repudiated  by 
Chaldtea,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  bis  resources  would  prove  equal 
to  maintaining  the  integrity  of  his  empire,  or  whether  the  example  set  by 
Merodach-baladan  would  not  speedily  be  imitated  by  all  who  groaned  under 
the  Assyrian  yoke.  Since  the  decline  of  Damascus  and  Arpad,  Hamath  had 
f^din  taken  a  prominent  place  in  Northern  Syria :  prompt  submission  had 
saved  this  city  from  destruction  in  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  IIL,^  and  it  had 
since  prospered  under  the  foreign  rule ;  it  was,  therefore,  on  Hamath  that  all 
hopes  of  deliverance  still  cherished  by  rulers  and  people  now  centred.     A  low- 

'  The  history  of  this  first  campaigc  against  Morodoch-balaJaa,  wliiob  is  found  in  a  mutilated  ooa- 
diliOQ  in  the  Amudi  of  Sargon,  IL  16-23  (of.  Wincxlib,  Die  KtiitelirifUtxle  Satgom,  vol.  i.  pp.  l-TJ, 
axiBls  nowhere  else  in  a  oooipleta  form,  but  the  facts  are  very  concisely  referred  to  in  tlie  Fattet, 
11,  23, 121-128,  and  in  the  Ci/Undert,  1. 17  (of.  Ltoh,  KiOteliH/Uexle  Sargon'i,  pp.  32,  33).  The  general 
tequenoe  of  events  in  indicated  b;  FincJiet'  Babj/ioaian  ChroaitiU,  col.  i.  11.  3S^T,  but  the  author 
places  thent  in  720  b.c.,  lUe  eecond  year  of  Merodaoh-beladun,  ooutiary  to  the  teutimony  of  the 
Aimaii,  and  attiibutes  the  victory  to  the  Etamitca  in  the  battle  of  Durilu,  in  deference  to  Babylonian 
pntriotiua.  Tiele  was  the  first  tu  unravel  the  order  of  eventa  {Babi/ltmiicli-tutj/rUcke  GachielUe,  pp. 
'239-2S8,  259,  611,  619),  and  his  conclusions  have  been  adopted  in  their  entirety  by  ^Vincklec  {op.  eit., 
vol.  L  pp.  xTii.,  iviii. ;  Oeichichle  Babyionient  und  Attyrieat,  pp.  125,  126,  237,  23S).  The  conrse  of 
tvents  after  the  battle  of  Durilu  seema  to  pioio  olearly  that  the  AsEyriana  remained  masters  of 
tiie  field. 

*  For  the  revolt  of  Hamath,  of.  tupra,  pp.  150-153. 
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born  fellow,  a  smith  named  laabtdi,^  rose  in  rebellion  against  tbe  piiace  of 
Hamath  for  being  mean-spirited  enoagb  to  pay  tribute,  proclaimed  himself  king, 
and  in  the  space  of  a  few  mostba  reTired  under  bis  own  leadership  the  coalition 
which  Hadadezer  and  Bezon  II.  bad  formed  in  days  gone  by.  Arpad  and  Bit- 
Agnai,  Zimyra  and  Northern  Phoenicia,  Damascus  and  its  dependeucies,  all 
expelled  their  Assyrian  garrisons,  and  Samaria,  thongh  still  suffering  from  its 
overthrow,  summoned  up  courage  to  rid  itself  of  its  governor.^  Meanwhile, 
Haouon  of  Gazd,  recently  reinstated  in  bis  city  by  Egyptian  support,"  was 
carrying  on  negotiations  with  a  view  to  persuading  Egypt  to  interfere  in  tbe 
affairs  of  Syria.  The  last  of  the  Tanite  Pharaohs,  Fsamuti,  was  just  dead,  and 
Bocchoris,  who  had  long  been  undisputed  master  of  the  Delta,  had  now  ventured 
to  asBume  the  diadem  openly  (722  B.C.),  a  aaurpation  which  tbe  Ethiopians, 
fully  engaged  in  the  Thebaid  and  on  the  Upper  Nile,  seemed  to  regard  with 
equanimity.  As  soon  as  tbe  petty  kings  and  feudal  lords  had  recognised  his 
suzerainty,  Bocchoris  listened  favourably  to  tbe  entreaties  of  Hanuon,  and 
promised  to  send  an  army  to  Gaza  under  tbe  command  of  his  general  Shabe.* 
Sargon,  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  entire  western  half  of  his  empire,  de- 
sisted for  a  time  from  his  designs  on  Babylon.  Ebumban-igash  was  wise 
enough  to  refrain  from  provoking  an  enemy  who  left  him  in  peace,  and  Mero- 
dach-baladan  did  not  daie  to  enter  the  lists  without  the  support  of  bis  con- 
federate :  the  victory  of  Durllu,  though  it  had  not  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
province  for  Nineveh,  had  at  least  secured  the  south-eastern  frontier  from  attack, 
at  all  events  for  so  long  as  it  should  please  Sargon  to  remain  at  a  distance. 

'  ThU  peraoQ  Is  called  IftDbtdi  iu  the  Faita,  I.  38,  ftud  ia  tlia  ^imraiid  Jtueription,  1.  S,  but 
Ilnbldi  in  tb«  AHnais  of  Sargon,  1.  23,  uid  tlie  eorlieit  AsgyriologigtB  wBie  itrack  with  tbe  IdentEty 
vhiofa  thcM  TftrUntB  leemod  to  eatabliah  between  tlio  divine  numei  laha  and  Ilu.  Tbe  ideograiti 
which  foQowH  hii  nune  ia  transUted  imith  bj  Ofpebt,  Oreal  ItucHplion  in  the  Palaee  o/  KK<ir$abad, 
in  the  Becordi  of  Hit  Fail,  Ist  bsi.,  toI.  ix.  p.  6,  and  pauani,  labourer,  by  Wincklbb,  AUorUntaliteht 
fW»eft«nsen,  ToL  i.  p.  518. 

*  JnnoJt  oj  Sargon,  1.  25 ;  at  Wiscblbb,  Dit  KtiUehTiJUextt  Sargont,  ToL  i.  pp.  6,  7. 

'  For  this  restoration,  cf.  supra,  p.  213. 

'  As  loD£  as  tiio  name  Shibi,  Bhibahi,  Bhab£,  in  tbe  Assyrian  texts  was  identified  with  that  oF 
Sbabaka  (cL  tupra,  p.  213,  note  1),  it  was  neoeasary  to  reoognise  Sabaco  in  the  king  who  BQppoited 
HaDDon  and  was  conquered  by  Sacgon.  Sinoe  this  hypothesis  has  been  abandoned,  the  asoertained 
dates  at  Egyptian  duonology  foccc  na  to  place  these  events  in  the  reign  of  Bocohoris.  By  adding 
np  tbe  nnmber  of  years  asaigned  by  the  most  trustworthy  tnidittou  to  the  retgna  of  Uie  three 
Ethiopian  kings,  Sabaco  twelve  years,  Bhabitoku  twelve  years,  Taharqn  (Tirhakah)  twenty-six  years, 
we  arrive  at  716  Tor  the  approximate  date  of  the  death  of  BoocboriB,  and  722  for  his  aooeesion.  One 
tmdition  assigned  bin  a  reigo  of  forty  or  forty-four  yeara  (Hani:tho,  in  MjIller-Didot,  Fragmenta 
Hitlorieum  Grxeorum,  vol.  ii.  p.  592),  and  M,  B^rillout  consequently  attributes  to  hitn  a  contract, 
preserved  in  the  Louvre,  wbioli  is  dated  "  the  sixteenth  year,"  without  giving  tbe  name  of  tbe  king 
{NoUee  dtt  Papyria  dimoiiqve*  arehaiquet,  pp.  212,  213};  if  this  contract  really  belongs  to  the 
Ethiopiaa  period,  as  it  eeemB  to  do,  it  mast  belong  to  the  reign  of  Tabarqa.  I  agree  with  Lepeius 
(_KBnigibueh,  pp.  86,  ST,  SI),  Lauth  (^ut  Mgyptent  Voneit,  p.  428),  and  E.  dc  Rouge'  (Jnsenpfr'on 
Jnttorique  du  roi  PiSnchi-M^iamoan,  p.  26)  in  following  the  tradition  vrhioh  asaigna  a  reign  of  only 
six  years  to  Bocclioris,  a  tradition  which  agrees  better  with  the  known  facts  of  oontemporary  history. 
The  only  authentic  dateoC  his  reigu  is  tho  sixth  year,  on  the  stein  of  the  &erapenm(MABiETTB,.M>fia« 
de*  tottanU-quatre  Apii,  in  the  BulUtin  Arch^ilogique  de  VAth^nmunt  FranfoU,  1856,  pp.  58-62). 
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The  le^ue  formed  by  Hamath  bad  not  macb  power  of  cohesion.  laabldi 
had  assembled  his  forces  and  the  contingenta  of  bis  allies  at  the  town  of 
Qarqar  as  Hadadezer  had  dooe  before:  be  was  completely  defeated,  taken 
prisoner,  and  flayed  alive,  fiis  kingdom  was  annexed  to  the  Assyrian  empire, 
Qarqar  was  bamt  to  tbe  ground,  the  fortifications  of  Hamath  were  demolished, 
and  the  city  obliged  to  fumisb  a  force  of  two  hundred  charioteers  and  six 
bundred  horsemen,  probably  recruited  from  among  tbe  families  of  the  upper 
classes,  to  serve  as  hostages  as  well  as  auxiliaries.  Arpad,  Zimyra,  Damascus, 
Samaria,  all  succumbed  witbont  serious  opposition,  and  the  citizens  who  had  been 
most  seriously  compromised  in  the  revolt  paid  for  their  disaffection  with  their 
lives.^  This  success  confirmed  tbe  neighbouring  states  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Jadah, 
AmmoD,and  Moab  in  their  allegiance,  which  had  sliown  signs  of  wavering  since 
the  commencement  of  hostilities;*  but  Gaza  remained  unsubdued,  and  caused 
the  more  uneasiness  because  it  was  perceived  that  behind  her  was  arrayed  all 
the  majesty  of  the  Fharaoh.  The  Egyptians,  slow  to  bestir  themselves,  had 
not  yet  crossed  the  Isthmus  when  tbe  Assyrians  appeared  beneath  the  walls 
of  Graza:  Hannon,  worsted  in  a  preliminary  skirmish,  retreated  on  Haphia, 
where  ShabS,  tbe  Egyptian  general,  had  at  length  arrived,  and  the  decisive 
battle  took  place  before  this  town.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  archers  and 
charioteers  of  the  Nile  valley  had  measured  forces  with  the  pikemen  and  cavalry 
of  that  of  the  Tigris ;  the  engagement  was  hotly  contested,  but  tbe  generals  and 
soldiers  of  Bocchoris,  fighting  according  to  antiquated  methods  of  war&re,  gave 
way  before  the  onset  of  the  Assyrian  ranks,  who  were  better  equipped  and 
better  led.  Shabd  fled  "  like  a  shepherd  whose  sheep  have  been  stolen," 
HannoD  was  taken  prisoner  and  loaded  with  chains,  and  Baphia  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tbe  conqueror;  the  inhabitants  who  survived  tbe  sack  of  their  city 
were  driven  into  captivity  to  the  number  of  9033  men,  with  their  flocks  and 
household  goods.*  Tbe  manifest  superiority  of  Assyria  was  evident  from  the 
first  encounter,  but  the  contest  had  been  so  fierce  and  tbe  result  so  doubtful  that 
Sargon  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  press  his  advantage.  He  judged  rightly 
that  these  troops,  whom  he  had  not  dispersed  without  considerable  effort,  con- 
stituted merely  an  advanced  guard.  Egypt  was  not  like  the  petty  kingdoms  of 
Syria  or  Asia  Minor,  which  had  bat  one  army  apiece,  and  could  not  risk  more 

'  Jnnolf  of  Sargon.  II.  23-25  (cf,  Offeeit,  Ammlt  of  Sargon,  in  Seeordi  of  tlit  Pail,  lit  leriei,  vol. 
TlL  p.  29;  WisoEi^tt,  Die  KeOtehriftUxte  Sargont,  toL  i.  pp.  6,  7),  irhere  tbs  acoonnt  ii  much 
matilated;  InioHplion  df  Fattet,  11.  33-S6  (cf.  Offibt,  Great  Inter,  tn  llie  Falaoe  of  Khortabad,  in 
Bteordt  of  the  Patt,  lat  eer.,  vol.  ii.  p.  6;  Wihcei.eb,  op.  cf(.,  vol.  i.  pp.  102-105);  SleU  t^  hamaka. 
ool.  i.  II.  51-65  (cf.  Wdjckleh,  op.  tAt.,  vol.  i.  pp.  178,  179). 

'  AnttaU,  11.  27-31  (cf.  Ovpbkt,  AiaaJ*  of  Sargon,  m  Becordi  of  tJit  Pa»l,  let  aec,  voL  vii.  p.  29; 
WiHCKLEB,  op.  at.,  pp.  C,  7),  Imcription  des  Failet,  11.  25, 26  (of.  Opphrt,  Great  Jmcr.  in  the  Falaee  of 
Ehonabad,  ia  Record»  of  the  Pait,  let  ler.,  vol.  ii.  p.  5;  Wimcklkb,  op.  etd,  Tol.  i.  pp.  100,  101,  ftod 
Utttermehungen  lur  AUorientalUcken  OeKkiehte,  pp.  92-9i). 
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tbaD  one  pitched  battle.    Thoagh  Shabe's  force  was  routed,  others  vrould  not 
fail  to  take  its  place  and  contend  as  fiercely  for  the  possession  of  the  country, 
and  even  if  the  Assyrians  shoald  aacceed  in  dislodging  them  and  carbing  the 
power  of  Bocchorifl,  the  fall  of  Sais  or  Memphie,  far  from  putting  an  end  to  the 
nar,  would  only  raise  fresh  complications.    Above  Memphis  stretched  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  bristling 
with    fortresses,     Ehininsn, 
Oxyrhyuchod,    Hermopolis, 
Sint,  Thinis,  and  Thebes,  the 
famous  city  of  Amoo,  en- 
throned   on   the    banks  of 
the  river,  whose  very  name 
still  evoked  in  the  minds 
of  the  Asiatics  a  vivid  re- 
membrance of  all   its  tri- 
amphal    glories.'      Thebes 
itself  formed    merely    one 
stage  in  the  journey  towards 
Syene,  Ethiopia,  Napata,  and 
the    unknown    regions    of 
Africa  which  popular  imagi- 
nation filled  with  barbarous 
races  or   savage   monsters,^ 
and  however  far  an  alien 

.     ,   ,  :        ,        ■  IADbIdI  OT  HAHATH  BEMa   rLATID  HAVE.' 

army  might  penetrate  in  a 

southerly  direction,  it  would  still  meet  with  the  language,  customs,  and  divini- 
ties of  Egypt — an  Egypt  whose  boundary  seemed  to  recede  as  the  invader 
advanced,  and  which  was  ever  ready  to  oppose  the  enemy  with  fresh  forces 
whenever  its  troops  had  suffered  from  his  attacks.  Sargon,  liaving  reached 
Baphia,  halted  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  unexplored  realm  whose  portals 
stood  ajar  ready  to  admit  him :  the  same  vague  disquietude  which  had 
checked  the  conquering  career  of  the  Pharaohs  on  the  borders  of  Asia*  now 

'  ThebeB  was  at  th&t  time  known  among  tbe  BemilM  b;  its  popalur  name  of  the  city  of  Amon — 
Nutt-Atntittii,  Nu!-&manu,  or  the  Ci'tg  aimpl; — Nutt,  Nut — whiob  the  Hebrew  writers  transcribed  as 
Na-Amon  (JToium  iii.  8)  or  N8  alone  (Jir.  xlvi.  25;^«ft,iii,  14,  15, 16),  and  the  Ajajrimn  by  Ni 
(Opfmbt,  JKrtlwira  mr  let  rapporU  de  l'£gypU  et  de  VAmyrie,  pp.  93-98). 

*  Cr,  the  desoriptian  in  ha.  ixx.  6  o(  the  desert  and  tbe  isthmos,  "  Tbe  land  of  trouble  and 
ao^iih,  from  whence  c^me  tbe  liouesB  and  tbe  lion,  tbe  viper  and  the  flery  fiying  serpent." 

'  Drawn  by  F&Dcher-Gndin,  from  a  sketch  by  Fkndin  in  Botta,  Le  Monummt  de  Ninive,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  120. 

*  For  the  hesitation  of  tbe  Thaban  Pharaohs,  of.  Maspebo,  Daum  of  Civilitation,  pp.  394,  469,  et 
leq.,  and  Slniggle  of  IJie  Nation$,  pp.  16,  IT,  88,  100,  106,  et  seq. 
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Btayed  his  adTance,  and  bade  him  turn  back  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  eDtering 
Africa.  He  had  repulsed  the  threatened  iiiTaaion,  and  as  a  result  of  bis  Tictorjr 
the  priDoes  and  towns  which  bad  invoked  the  aid  of  the  foreigner  lay  at  his 
mercy ;  he  proceeded,  therefore,  to  reorganise  the  provinces  of  Fhilistia  and 
Israel,  and  received  the  homage  of  Judah  and  her  dependencies.  Ahaz,  while 
all  tbe  neighbouring  states  were  in  revolt,  had  not  wavered  in  his  allegiance  ; 
the  pacific  counsels  of  Isaiah  bad  once  more  prevailed  over  the  iuBaence  of  the 
party  which  looked  for  safety  in  an  alliance  with  Egypt'  The  whole  couatry 
from  the  Orontes  to  the  mountaius  of  Seir  and  the  river  of  Egypt  ^  was  agaiu 
reduced  to  obedience,  and  set  itself  by  peaceful  labours  to  repair  the  mis- 
fortunes which  had  befallen  it  during  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century.  Sargon 
returned  to  his  capital,  but  fate  did  not  yet  allow  him  to  renew  his  projects 
agaiust  Babylon.  Barely  did  an  insurrection  break  out  in  any  part  of  the 
country  on  the  accession  of  a  new  king  at  Nineveh  without  awaking  echoes  in 
the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  report  of  a  revolt  in  Chaldsea  roused 
a  slumbering  dissatisfaction  among  the  Syrians,  and  finally  led  them  into 
open  rebellion :  the  episodes  of  the  Syrian  campaign,  narrated  in  Armenia  or 
on  the  slopes  of  tbe  Taurus  with  the  thousand  embellishments  suggested  by  tbe 
rancour  of  tbe  narrators,  excited  tbe  minds  of  tbe  inhabitants  and  soon  rendered 
an  outbreak  inevitable.  The  danger  would  have  been  serious  if  the  suppressed 
hatred  of  all  had  found  vent  at  the  same  momeut,  and  if  insurrections  in  five  or 
six  different  parte  of  his  empire  had  to  be  faced  by  the  sovereign  simultaneously; 
but  ae  a  rule  these  local  wars  broke  out  without  any  concentrated  plan,  and 
in  localities  too  remote  from  each  other  to  permit  of  any  possible  co-operation 
between  the  assailants ;  each  chief,  before  attempting  to  assert  his  indepen- 
dence, seemed  to  wait  until  the  Assyrians  had  had  ample  time  to  crush  the 
rebel  who  first  took  the  field,  having  done  which  they  could  turn  tbe  whole  of 
their  forces  gainst  the  latest  foe.  Thus  laubidi  did  not  risk  a  campaign  till 
the  fall  of  Elam  and  Earduniash  had  been  already  decided  on  the  field  of 

■  Sargon  probably  alludaB  to  homage  recalred  at  this  time,  vheit  he  itjiea  himself  "  the  aubdusT 
oT  ttJ-oS  Judah"  iNimroud  Imcr.,  L  8;  of.  Wihoilbb,  Die  EvUiehiiftUxte  Sargoru,  vol.  i.  pp.  108, 
109).  It  it  Bot  certain  that  Ahaz  was  itill  King  of  Judah ;  it  was  toi  a  long  time  admitted  tliat 
Uezekiah  wae  olreadj  liing  when  these  events  took  plaoe,  in  accardanoe  with  2  Eiagt  iviii.  9,  10, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Samaria  was  destroyed  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah  (of.  supra,  p.  216,  note  2). 
I  ooDsider,  in  agreement  with  several  histoiians  (Ed.  Heybb,  OeichichU  dtM  Altrrthami,  vol.  i.  pp. 
433,  5i;7;  Stade,  OaohiekU  df  Tolket  Itratl,  vol.  i.  p.  606,  note  2),  tbat  the  date  of  Sennaoherib's 
iaTBtion  of  Judah  most  have  remained  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  miods  of  tbe  Jewish  historians  than 
tliat  of  the  taking  of  Samaria,  and  as  2  Kingt  xriiL  IS  places  this  invasion  in  the  fonTteentb  year  of 
Hezekiah,  whiob  corresponds,  as  ne  shall  see,  to  the  third  year  of  Senoaoherib,  or  702  b.c.  (oF.  infra, 
p.  2S8),  it  seems  betler  to  pUce  the  aooeasion  of  Hezekiah  about  71S,  and  proloDg  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
till  after  the  campaign  of  i^argon  against  Humon  of  Qaza. 

'  This  is  the  boundary  indicated  by  Sargon  In  tbe  Cylinder  Interipticn,  L  13  (cf.  Oppebt,  Ltt 
Ituoriptimu  dt  DoitrSarkagin,  in  Placi,  Ninive,  vol.  ii.  p.  292 ;  Ltoh,  KeHickrifttexU  Sargont, 
pp.  BO,  31). 
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Duiiln ;  ID  the  same  way,  the  natioua  of  the  Nortli  and  East  refrained  from 
entering  the  lists  till  they  had  allowed  Sargon  time  to  destroy  the  leagae  of 
Hamath  and  repel  the  attack  of  Pharaoh. 

They  were  secretly  incited  to  rebellion  by  a  power  which  played  nearly  the 
same  part  with  r^ard  to  them  that  Egypt  bad  played  in  Sontheni  Syria. 
UrartD  had  receired  a  Berioos  rebnff  in  735  B.a,  and  the  burning  of  Dhuspaa 
bad  pnt  an  end  to  its  ascendency,'  but  the  victory  had  been  effected  at  the  coat 
of  so  mnch  bloodshed  that  Tiglath-pileser  was  not  inclined  to  risk  losing  the 
advantage  already  gained  by  pushing  it  too  far :  he  withdrew,  therefore,  without 
concluding  a  treaty,  and  did  not  return,  being  convinced  that  no  further 
hostilities  would  be  attempted  till  the  vanquished  enemy  had.  recovered  from 
his  defeat.  He  was  justified  in  his  anticipations,  for  Sharduris  died  about  730, 
without  having  again  taken  up  arms,  and  his  son  Bosaa  I.  had  left  Shalmaneser  V. 
unmolested : '  but  the  accession  of  Sargon  and  the  revolts  which  harassed  him 
bad  awakened  in  Rusas  the  warlike  instinota  of  his  race,  and  the  moment  appeared 
advantageous  for  abandoning  his  policy  of  inactivity.  The  remembrance  of 
the  successful  exploits  of  Menuas  and  Argistis  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  bis 
people,  and  more  than  one  of  his  generals  had  entered  upon  their  military 
careers  at  a  time  when,  from  Arpad  and  Oarohemisli  to  the  country  of  the 
Medes,  quite  a  third  of  the  territory  now  annexed  to  Assyria  bad  been  subject 
to  the  king  of  Urartu : '  Buaaa,  therefore,  doubtless  placed  before  himself  the 
possibility  of  reconquering  the  lost  provinces,  and  even  winning,  by  a  stroke 
of  fortune,  more  than  bad  been  by  a  stroke  of  fortune  wrested  from  his  father, 
He  began  by  intriguing  with  such  princes  as  were  weary  of  the  Aesyrian  rule, 
among  the  Mannai,  in  Zikartu,*  among  the  Tabal,  and  even  among  the  KbatL 
Iranzu,  who  was  at  that  time  reigning  over  the  Mannai,  refused  to  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  neighbour,  but  two  of  his  towns,  Sbnandakhul  and  Durdukka, 
deserted  him  in  719  b.c,  and  ranged  themselves  under  MitStti,  chief  of  the 
Zikartu,  while  abont  the  same  time  the  strongholds  of  Sukkia,  Bala,  and 
Abitikna,  which  were  on  the  borders  of  Urartu,  broke  the  ties  which  had  long 

'  For  thii  catnpaigD  ia  Unrtu,  cf.  tupra,  pp.  ISl-lSfi. 

*  Tbe  name  of  this  king  is  lunall;  wtitteo  Vriia  in  the  Asajiian  inaoriptiom,  but  tbe  Annalt  of 
Sargon,  11.  58, 75,  give  in  each  ceio  the  form  Biua  (Wdickleii,  Die  KeiUehri/llexte  Sargon*,  vol.  i. 
pp.  12, 16),  in  aocordsDce  with  which  Sayoe  had  already  IdHntiBod  the  Asajrian  form  Urei  or  Ku£» 
with  the  form  Riubb  foond  on  some  Uiartian  monumenta  (TA«  Canel/onn  Interiptiont  of  Tan,  p.  654). 
Beloli  and  Lehmann  hare  diacoveied  BOTaral  monumenta  of  tliis  Bnaaa  I.,  son  of  Sharduris  (£in  neuor 
Serrteher  von  Chaldia,  in  the  Ztaifhrifl  fur  Auyriologle,  vol.  il.  p.  3*8). 

»  Cf.  lupro,  pp.  118-122,  140,  143-146. 

'  Zikrnti,  Zikictn,  Zikartu,  may  probably  bo  identified  with  the  Sagartiana  of  Herodotus  (I.aziv.), 
aa  waa  first  perceived  by  Noiria.  and  thia  identification,  on  nhioh  Lenormant  laid  too  much  inaiateDoe 
(fiur  la  eampagne  de  Ttglalliphalatar  11.  dam  VAriant,  in  the  ZeitMchri/t,  1870,  p,  52),  baa  been 
Bdopt«d  by  Tiele  (Babj/kmiich-assyriidia  Qeiehiehle,  pp.  261,  265),  by  Wincklcr  ilfnlermeltungen  zur 
Alt0Ti6taali»ehat  OcKhichte,  pp.  112,  113),  and  la=tty  by  Hommel  (OmoA.  Bab.  und  An.,  p.  712). 
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boond  them  to  Assyria,  and  concladed  a  treaty  of  alliance  witK  Rnsas.  SargoD 
was  not  deceived  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  eTests,  and  at  once  realised  that 
this  mOTement  was  not  one  of  those  local  agitations  which  broke  out  at  iutervals 
in  one  or  other  of  his  provinces.  His  officers  and  spies  mnst  have  kept  him 
informed  of  the  machinations  of  Busas  and  of  the  revolutions  which  the  migra- 
tions of  the  last  thirty  years  bad  provoked  among  the  peoples  of  the  Iranian 
table-land.  A  new  race  bad  arisen  in  their  rear,  that  of  the  Gimmerians  and 
Scythians,  which,  issuing  in  irresistible  waves  from  the  gorges  of  the  Caucasus, 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  ancient  world  of  the  East  The  stream, 
after  a  moment's  vacillation,  took  a  westerly  direction,  and  flooded  Asia  Minor 
from  one  end  to  the  other.^  Some  tribes,  however,  which  had  detached  them- 
selves from  the  main  movement  sought  an  outlet  towards  the  south-east,  on  to 
the  rich  plains  of  the  Arazes  and  the  country  around  Lake  Urumiah.  The 
native  races,  pressed  in  the  rear  by  these  barbarians,  and  hemmed  in  on  either 
side  and  in  front  by  Urarta  and  Assyria,  were  forced  into  closer  proximity,  and, 
conscious  of  their  individual  weakness,  had  begun  to  form  themselves  into  three 
distinct  groups,  varying  considerably  in  compactness, — the  Medes  in  the  south, 
Miaianda  in  the  north,'  with  Zikartu  between  them.  Zikaitu  was  at  that  time 
the  best  organised  of  these  nascent  states,  and  its  king,  Mit&tti,  was  not  deficient 
either  in  military  talent  or  political  sagacity.  The  pec^le-  over  whom  he  ruled 
were,  moreover,  impregnated  with  the  civilisation  of  Mesopotamia,  and  by 
constantly  meeting  the  Assyrians  in  battle  they  had  adopted  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  their  equipment,  organisation,  and  military  tactics.  The  vigour  of  his 
soldiers  and  the  warlike  ardour  which  inspired  them  rendered  bis  armies  for- 
midable even  to  leaders  as  experienced,  and  warriors  as  hardened,  as  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  Nineveh.  Mit&tti  had  strongly  garrisoned  the  two  rebel  cities, 
and  trusted  that  if  the  Assyrians  were  unable  to  recapture  them  without  delay, 
other  towns  would  not  be  long  in  following  their  example ;  Iranzu  would,  no 
donbt,  be  expelled,  bis  place  would  be  taken  by  a  hostile  chief;  and  the  Mannai, 
joining  hands  with  Urartu  on  the  right  and  Zikartu  on  the  left,  would,  with 
these  two  states,  form  a  compact  coalition,  whose  combined  forces  would  menace 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire  from  the  Zagros  to  the  Taurus.     Sargon, 

>  lahBll  letnra  Ifttei  on.  In  Chspten  IT.  and  T.,  to  the  little  that  Is  Bctualljkcoini  of  the  Oimme- 
ilaa  ioTMioD,  Bud  the  grouping  of  tribes  for  vhioh  it  wai  respooEible.  It  had  not  aufficient  influenou 
OD  the  policy  of  Awyria,  at  any  late  at  first,  for  the  soope  of  thii  hUbiry  to  permit  of  me  doing  more 
than  briefly  mention  it. 

•  I  *hall  leTert,  in  Cbapten  IT.  and  V.  of  this  biatorj,  to  the  origin  of  the  Hediaa  kingdom.  The 
uama  of  Uisianda  is  formed  by  the  union  of  tvro  names,  Andiu  or  Andia  and  Mtau,  which  ato  fbond 
separately  in  the  insoriptloas  of  Bhalmaneser  III.  (Obtlitk,  1.  182)  and  of  Bamman-niriri  III.  (Slob 
Inter,  of  Calah,  U.  7,  9 ;  of.  (uj>ra,  p.  92,  note  8,  and  p.  96,  note  4).  Andin  was  the  more  Important, 
for  Bargon  often  mentfoiu  Andia  or  Andin  as  synonymous  with  Misianda  (Wikokleb,  Die  Keil- 
tOtri/Uexle  Sargmi,  vol.  i.  pp.  82, 83, 148,  H9, 176, 177). 
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putting  all  the  available  Assyrian  forces  into  tlie  field,  harled  them  against 
the  rebels,  and    this  display  of   power    had    the  desired  effect  upon  the 
neighboaring  kingdoms:  Busaa  and  Mitatti  did  not  dare  to  interfere,  the  two 
cities  were  taken  by  assault,  burnt  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitautR 
of  the  sniroanding  districts  of  Snkkia,  Bala,  and  Abitikna  were  driven  into 
exile  among  the  EhatL*    The  next  year,  however,  the  war  thus  checked  on 
the  Iranian  tAble-laud  broke  out  in  the  north-west,  in  the  mountains  of  Cilicia. 
A  Tabal  chief,  £iakka  of  Shinukbta,  refused  to  pay  his  tribute  (718).    Sargon 
seized  him  and  destroyed 
bis  city;  his  family  and 
adherents,    7500    persons 
ID  all,  were  carried  away 
captives   to   Assyria,  and 
his  principality  was  given 
to  a  rival  chief,  Mattl  of 
Atona,  on  a  promise  from 
the  latter  of  an  increased 
amount   of  tribute.*    In 
717    B.O.    more     serions 
dangers  openly  declared 
themselves.      The  Ebati 

had    not   forgotten    that  Tiirao  or  *  outu  im  zntiBro. 

they  had  once  beeu  the  allies  of  0rartn,  and  that  their  king,  Fisiris,  blether 
with  Matlln  of  Agusi,"  had  fought  for  Sharduris  against  Tiglath-pileser  III. 
Fisiris  conspired  with  Mita,  chief  of  the  Mushki,  and  proclaimed  his  inde- 
pendence ;  but  vengeance  swiftly  and  sarely  overtook  him.  He  succumbed 
before  his  accomplice  had  time  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  was  sent  to 
join  Eiakku  and  his  adherents  in  prisou,  while  the  districts  which  he  had 
ruled  were  incorporated  into  Assyrian    territory,  and  Carohemish  became 

'  AnnaU  of  Sargon,  11.  82-42 ;  of.  Oppkbt,  The  Annalt  of  Sargon,  in  Seoordt  of  the  Fait,  Ist  aer., 
voL  Tii.  pp.  29, 30 ;  Wihoklkb,  Die  KeiUehri/tUxUi  SargoM,  ¥0l.  i,  pp.  8,  B ;  Imeription  da  Fatlet,  1. 48 ; 
Bf.  Opfebt,  Great  Iiueripliea  in  Iba  Palace  of  Khortabad,  in  Eeoordi  of  the  Pael,  1  »t  ser.,  vol.  ii,  p.  7 ; 
WnroxLEH,  op.  cit;  vol.  i.  pp.  106,  107. 

■  Atmali  of  Sargon,  II.  42-45 ;  of.  Opfibt,  The  Annalt  of  Sargon,  in  Bteordt  of  thB  Pott,  1st  ier., 
vol.  tU.  p.  30 ;  WiNCKLEB,  op,  cit.,  vol.  i.  pp.  8-11 :  Imeriplion  dee  Fatta,  11.  28.  29 ;  of.  Oppbbt,  Great 
Inieriplion  in  Ihe  Palaee  of  Khorsabad,  in  Beeordt  of  the  Fatt,  Ist  ear.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  6 ;  Winckler, 
op.  ett.,  vol.  1.  pp.  102,  lOS.  The  name  of  Atana  U  &  vmiaiit  of  the  name  Tuaii,  vhich  ig  found  in  the 
inacriptiona  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  {Nimroud  Inti-r.,  obv.,  L  ii9),  and  Tuna  recalls  the  name  of  the  old 
oity  ofTjonft(LlNORii4MT,  La  Originei  de  rSittoire,  \o].  iii.  pp.212,  213,  238),  or  that  of  Tjnna  or 
TniinB,nearTyana,inthBTanniiCKAUSAi,  TA«Hirtori"ealG«ojfrai)Sj/o/J»iaifinor,  pp.  68,310,311). 
StunnUita,  not  fat  from  Atuna,  must  be  the  oapiCal  of  a  district  situated  on  the  EsrmaUs  oi  the 
Saras,  on  the  borders  of  Oilicia  oi  Cataonia ;  cf.  Delattbe,  L'Aiie  Oecid.  dant  ta  Inter.  Auyr.,  p.  G>i. 

•  Cf.  supra,  pp.  120,  121,  145-149. 

'  Drkvm  bj  Fauofaer-GadLn,  from  the  faceimile  b;  Flandiu,  published  in  Bottjl,  Le  Monumtnt 
d«  Ninive,  voL  iL  pi.  89. 
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tbe  seat  of  an  Assyrian  prefect  who  racked  among  the  limmi  from  whom 
SQCcesBiTe  years  took  their  names.  The  fall  of  Pisiria  made  no  impreasioo 
on  his  contemporaries.  They  had  witneased  the  collapse  of  so  many  great 
powers — Elam,  Urartu,  Egypt — that  the  misfortunes  of  so  insignificant  a 
personage  awakened  hut  little  interest ;  and  yet  with_  him  foundered  one 
of  the  most  glorious  wrecks  of  the  ancient  world.  For  more  than  a  centnry 
the  Kbati  had  been  the  dominant  power  in  Korth-westem  Asia,  and  bad 
successfully  withstood  the  power  of  Thebes;  crushed  by  the  Peoples  of  the 
Sea,  hemmed  in  and  encroached  upon  by  the  rising  wave  of  Arameean 
invasion,  they  had  yet  disputed  their  territory  step  by  step  with  tbe  Assyrian 
generals,  and  the  area  over  which  they  spread  can  be  traced  by  tbe  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  scattered  over  Cilieia,  Lycaonia,  Cappadocia,  and 
Northern  Syria  as  far  as  the  basins  of  the  Orontes  and  the  Litany.  So  lasting 
had  proved  their  influence  on  all  around  them,  and  so  fresh  was  the  memory  of 
their  greatness,  that  it  would  hare  seemed  but  natural  that  their  vitality  should 
survive  this  last  blow,  and  that  they  should  enjoy  a  prosperous  future  which 
should  vie  with  their  past.  But  events  proved  that  their  national  life  was  dead, 
and  that  no  recuperative  power  remained  :  as  soon  as  Sargon  had  overthrown 
their  last  prince,  their  tribes  became  merged  in  tbe  general  body  of  Aramieans, 
and  their  very  name  ere  long  vanished  from  the  pages  of  history.^ 

Up  to  this  time  Rasas  had  not  directly  interfered  in  these  quarrels  between 
tbe  suzerain  and  his  vassals  :  he  may  have  incited  the  latter  to  revolt,  but  he 
had  avoided  compromising  himself,  and  was  waiting  till  the  Mannai  had  de- 
cided to  make  common  cause  with  him  before  showing  bis  hand  openly.  Ever 
since  the  skirmish  of  the  year  719,  Mit&tti  had  actively  striven  to  tempt  the 
Mannai  from  their  allegiance,  but  his  intrigues  had  hitherto  proved  of  no  avail 
against  tbe  staunch  fidelity  first  of  Iranzn  and  then  of  Az^  who  had  succeeded 
the  latter  about  718.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  716  Mititti  was  more 
successful ;  the  Mannai,  seduced  at  length  by  his  promises  and  those  of  Busas, 
assembled  on  Mount  Uaush,  murdered  their  king,  and  leaving  his  corpse  un- 
buried,  hastened  to  place  themselves  under  the  command  of  Bagadatti,  regent  of 
Umildish.'  Sargon  hurried  to  the  spot,  seized  Bagadatti,  and  had  him  flayed 
alive  on  Mount  Uaush,  which  had  just  witneased  the  murder  of  Az&,  and  ex- 
posed the  mass  of  bleeding  flesh  before  the  gaze  of  tbe  people  to  demonstrate 
the  fate  reserved  for  his  enemies.  But  though  he  had  acted  speedily  he  was 
too  late,  and  the  fate  of  their  chief,  far  from  discouraging  hia  subjects,  confirmed 

'  AnnaU  of  Sargon,  \\.  46-50 :  of.  Ofpbrt,  TAe  Aniudt  of  Sargon,  in  Rteordt  of  At  FaH,  lit  Mr., 
Tol.  Tii,  pp.  30,  31 ;  WiiinKLKE,  Die  KetUeltrifUexte  Sargoni,  rol.  i.  pp.  10,  11. 

•  For  Mildtah  or  Umildlsh  and  the  probable  position  ot  (his  country,  cf.  Struggle  of  the  Natiom, 
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tham  in  their  rebellion.  They  had  placed  npon  the  throne  Ullusunn,  the 
brother  of  Az&,  and  this  prince  had  immediately  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Rosas,  Mit&tti,  and  the  people  of  Andia ;  hie  example  waa  soon  followed  by 
other  Eastern  chiefs,  Assnrli  of  Earallu  and  Itti  of  Allabria,*  whereupon,  as  the 
spirit  of  revolt  spread  from  one  to  another,  most  of  the  districts  lately  laid 
under  tribute  by  Tiglatb-pileser  took  up  arms — Niksama,  Bitsagbati,  Bitkhir- 
mimi,  Kilamb&ti,  Armangu,  and  even  the  parts  around  Kharkhar,  and  EUipi, 


TAKUiO  OF  TUB  CITI  Or  KHHlBtlt  BT  THE   A8STBIAHB.' 

with  its  reigning  sovereign  Dalta.  The  general  insurrection  dreaded  by 
Sargon,  and  which  Busas  had  for  five  years  been  fomenting,  had,  despite  all 
the  efforts  of  the  AsByrian  government,  at  last  broken  out,  and  the  whole  frontier 
was  ablaze  from  the  borders  of  Elam  to  those  of  the  Mushku.  Sargon  tamed  his 
attention  to  where  danger  was  most  urgent ;  he  made  a  descent  on  the  territory 
of  the  Mannai,  and  laid  it  waste  "  as  a  swarm  of  locusts  might  have  done ; "  he 
burnt  their  capital,  Izirtu,  demolished  the  fortifications  of  Zibia  and  Armald,  and 
took  Ullusunn  captive,  but,  instead  of  condemning  him  to  death,  he  restored 
to  him  his  liberty  and  his  crown  on  condition  of  his  paying  a  regular  tribute. 

'  For  Allabria  aod  ita  situation,  of.  twpra,  p.  d9,  note  1. 

'  Diann  by  Fauchsr-Qudia,  rrom  the  facsimite  by  Flandin,  pablished  ia  Botta,  Le  Monmnmt  At 
Sinive,  toL  1.  p1>.  68, 69.  Tbe  f  gnrea  reMmbliag  atnga*  bonii,  which  crown  three  of  the  upper  tonera, 
ue  loognei  of  flBme,  a»  was  iudioaled  by  the  red  oolouriag  which  atlll  reinained  oo  them  when  the 
bM-Mlief  wai  diaooTered. 
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This  act  of  clemency,  in  contrast  with  the  pitiless  severity  shown  at  the 
beginning  of  the  insnrrectioii,  instantly  prodnced  the  good  effects  he  expected : 
the  Mann&i  laid  down  their  arms  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  conqaeror,  and 
their  defection  broke  op  the  coalition.  Ssrgon  did  not  give  the  revolted 
provinces  time  to  recover  from  the  dismay  into  which  his  first  victoriee  had 
thrown  them,  bat  marched  rapidly  to  the  eonth,  and  crushed  them  severally ; 
commencing  with  Andia,  where  he  took  4200  prisoners  witli  their  cattle,  he  next 
attacked  Zikartu,  whose  king,  Mitatti,  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  and  thus 
escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Assurll  of  Earalla  had  a  similar 
fate  to  Bagadatti,  and  was  flayed  alive.  Itti  of  AUabria,  with  half  of  his  sab- 
jects,  was  carried  away  to  Hamath,  The  towns  of  Niksama  and  Shurgadia  were 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Parsuash.  The  town  of  Eisbtsim  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  its  king,  Belshaniziir,  together  with  the  treasures  of  bis  palace,  was 
carried  away  to  Nineveh.  Kharkhar  soocumbed  after  a  short  siege,  received  a 
new  population,  and  was  henceforward  known  as  Ear-Sharruktn  ;  Dalta  was 
restored  to  favour,  and  retained  hia  dominion  intact.'  Never  had  so  great 
a  danger  been  so  ably  or  so  courageonsly  averted.  It  was  not  without  good 
reason  that,  after  his  victory  over  the  Mannai,  Sargon,  instead  of  attacking  Busas, 
the  most  obstinate  of  his  foes,  turned  against  the  Medes.  IlUipi,  Parsuash,  and 
Kharkhar,  comprising  half  the  countries  which  had  joined  in  the  insurrection, 
were  on  the  borders  of  ELam  or  had  frequent  relations  with  that  state,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  what  turn  affairs  might  have  taken  had  Elam  been 
induced  to  join  their  league,  and  had  the  Elamite  armies,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Merodach-baladan,  nnexpectedly  fallen  upon  the  Assyrian  rear  by  the 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  or  the  Tumat.  Had  the  Elamites,  however,  entertained  a 
desire  to  mingle  in  the  fray,  the  promptness  with  which  Sargon  had  re-established 
order  must  have  given  them  cause  to  reflect  and  induced  them  to  maintain 
their  neutrality.  The  year  which  had  opened  so  inauspiciously  thus  ended  in 
victory,  though  the  situation  was  still  fraught  with  danger,  The  agitation  which 
had  originated  in  the  east  and  north-east  in  716  reached  the  north-west  in  715, 
and  spread  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Southern  Syria.  Busas  had  employed  the 
winter  in  secret  negotiations  with  the  Maunai,  and  had  won  over  one  of  their 
principal  chiefs,  a  certain  Dayaukku,  whose  name  seems  to  be  identical  with  that 
which  the  Greeks  transliterated  as  Deiokes.^    A  s  soon  as  spring  had  returned  he 

'  AnnaU  of  Sargoa,  11.  52-74 ;  of,  Ofpebt.  The  Annalt  of  Sargon,  in  Seeordi  of  the  Patt,  lat  lei., 
voL  viL  pp.  31.  32;  Wikoklbr,  Die  KtiUehrifUexte  Sargont,  vol.  i.  pp.  10-17.  The  eTents  are  oon- 
foled  irith  those  of  the  following  campaignB  io  the  IntmpUon  dot  Faite*,  II.  S6-42, 44,  45,  4»-56, 58-66 
(cf.  Oppkbt,  The  Qreat  Tmcriplion  in  (Ae  Falaae  of  Khariabad,  voL  ix.  pp.  6-9 ;  Winokleb,  op.  ett , 
pp.  104^111),  sa  well  aa  In  other  contempoiar;  docmaeDts. 

'  The  ideatit;  of  the  name  Dajaukku  with  that  of  Deiokea  waa  at  once  reaDgnised  b;  O.  Shith, 
AMyrian  Eiitory  (in  the  ZaitKhryft,  1869,  p.  98) ;  it  ban  since  been  admitted  hj  all  blatarianB.  I 
ihall  have  oceuion  to  rerert  to  thia  penonage  at  tbe  beginaiog  of  Obapter  IT.  of  tbii  work. 
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entered  the  territory  of  Ullosann,  and  occnpted  twentjr-two  strongholds,  which 
were  prohably  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  Dayankka^  While  this  was  taking 
place  Mil&  of  Mushki  invaded  Cilicia,  and  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  Idnmeean  desert 
— the  Tbamuditas,  the  Ibaditea,  the  Marsimanu,  and  Khayapa — were  em- 
boldened to  carry  their  maraoding  expeditions  into  Assyrian  territory.'  The 
Assyrian  monarch  was  thus  called  on  to  condnct  three  distioct  wars  simul- 
taneously in  three  different  directions ;  he  was,  moreover,  surrounded  by  wavering 
BiibjeotB  whom  terror  alone  held  to  their  allegiance,  and  whom  the  slightest 
impmdence  or  the  least  reverse  might  turn  into  open  foes. 

SargoD  resolutely  faced  the  enemy  at  all  three  points  of  attack.  As  in  the 
previous  year,  he  reserved  for  himself  the  position  where  danger  was  most 
threatening,  directing  the  operations  against  the  Manual.'  He  captured  one 
by  one  the  twenty-two  strongholds  of  Ullusonu  which  Rusas  had  seized, 
and  laying  hands  on  Dayaakkn,  sent  him  and  his  family  into  exile  to 
Hamatb.  This  display  of  energy  determined  lanzu*  of  Natri  to  receive 
the  Assyrian  monarch  courteously  within  the  royal  residence  of  Ehnbashkia 
and  to  supply  him  with  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  in  token  of  homage. 
Proceeding  from  thence  in  an  oblique  direction,  Sargon  reached  Andia  and 
took  prisoner  its  king  Tilustnas.  Having  by  this  exploit  reduced  the  province 
of  Manual  to  order,  he  restored  the  twenty-two  towns  to  UUusunu,  and  halting 
some  days  in  Izirtn,  erected  there  a  statue  of  himself,  according  to  his  custom, 
as  a  visible  witness  of  Assyrian  supremacy,  having  done  which,  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  south-east.  The  province  of  Kharkhar,  which  had  been  reduced 
to  subjection  only  a  few  months  previously,  was  already  in  open  revolt,  and 
the  district  of  Ear-Sharrukto  alone  remained  faithful  to  its  governor:  Sargon 
had  to  reconquer  it  completely,  town  by  town,  imposing  on  the  four  citadels 
pt  Eishislu,  Eindgu,  Bit-Bagaia,  and  Zaria  the  new  names  of  Ear-Nabn,  Ear- 
Sin,  Ear-Bammanu,  and  Ear-Ishtar,  besides  increasing  the  fortifications  of 
Ear-Sbarrukin.  The  Medes  onoe  more  acknowledged  his  suzerainty,  and 
twenty-two  of  their  chiefs  came  to  tender  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  his  feet ; ' 
two  or  three    districts    which    remained   insubordinate   were   given    up    to 

'  Atmaii  of  Sargon,  II  75,  76 :  or.  Opmbt,  Tk*  Anaali  of  Sargon,  in  Becordt  r>/  the  Parf,  lit  ser., 
ToL  Til  pp.  82,  33 :  WurozLiB,  Die  EeOfchrifttexiv  Sargotu,  Tol.  L  pp.  14,  IS. 

■  Amtali  of  Smyoit,  II.  ffZ-95 :  of.  OmBT,  op.  dU.,  p.  3i ;  WmoKuiB,  op,  eU.,  pp.  20, 2L 

*  Tiele  flirt  ramaiked  that  tbaae  riiingB  of  the  different  peoples  took  pUce  BLmaltaneoiuly  on  the 
eiBteiD  uidweBtein  frontit'iB;  Sugon  oonldlead  oalj  the  moat  impoilaat  of  bU  aimlei  in  penon, 
Tiz.  that  which  wh  direoted  agaieit  Bums,  the  Mannai  and  the  Uedei  (Babylonueh-aitj/riiehe 
QetehiAU,  p.  TOi).  WincUer  efeo  anggeihi  that  the  expeditions  againBt  Baaas  and  against  the 
HedM  weie  eondnoted  aioiQllaneoiulr  (iXe  Kea*chTiftUxte  Sargoni,  toI.  i.  pp.  liv.,  xt.). 

'  SMgoo'f  text  Menu  to  give  this  as  the  actnal  name  of  the  king-  Delitzech  has  shown  that 
it  is  the  title  of  the  kings  in  the  local  dialects  (_Die  Spraehe  der  Koiiaer,  pp.  25,  29-38:  cf.  Struggle 
1^  Om  NalioM,  p.  114). 

*  Thla  IB  the  nnmbet  glren  in  the  Jnnoli,  1.  69 :  tlte  F<i$hi,  11.  66,  67,  gin  31  instead  of  22. 
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pillage  as  far  as  Bit-Ehambaa,  and  the  inbabitants  of  Eimirra  were  sent 
into  captirity.*  The  eastern  campaign  was  thus  brought  to  a  most  successrnl 
issue,  fortune,  meanwhile,  having  also  favoured  the  Assyrian  arms  in  the  other 
meuaced  quarters.  Mita,  after  pushing  forward  at  one  point  as  far  as  the 
Mediterranean,  had  been  driven  back  into  the  mountains  by  the  prefect  of  Kut, 

and  the  Bedawin  of  the  south 
had  aoBtained   a  serious  re- 
verse. These  latter  were  mere 
barbarians,   ignoreLnt   of  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  hitherto  unconquered  by 
any  foreign  power :  their  sur- 
vivors were  removed  to  Sa- 
maria, where  captives  from 
Hamath    had    already   been 
established,  and  where  they 
were  soon  joined  by  further 
exiles  from  Babylon.'    This 
episode   had    greater    effect 
than    its    importance    war- 
ranted ;   or  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of   the    neighbouring 
states  made  it  a  convenient  pretest  for  congratulating  Sargon  on  his  victories 
over  more  serious  enemies.    He  received  gifta  from  Sbamshil,  the  Arabian 
queen  who  had  formerly  fought  against  Tiglath-pilmer,*  from  Itamar  the 
Sabfean,  and  the  sheikhs  of  the  desert,  from  the  kings  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea-board,  and   from   the   Pharaoh   himself.'      Boccboris    bad  died   after  a 
troublous  reign  of  seven  years."     His  real  character  is  unknown,  but  as  he 
left  a  deep  impression  on  the  memories  of  his  people,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 

'  AnndU  of  Sargon,  IL  76-90 :  of.  Oppebt,  Th»  AnnaU  of  Bargon,  in  Beeord*  of  tht  Pait,  lat  rer., 
vol.  Tiii.  pp.  33, 3* ;  Wincklbb,  Die  KtiUehri/UexU  Sargoni,  toI.  t.  pp.  16-18.  The  text  of  the  Annali 
IB  imperfect,  but  the  senae  can  be  reatoted  bj  compariaaa  with  that  of  the  FaiUi,  11.  H,  45,  32-54, 
63-67. 

•  AnnaU  of  Sargon,  11.  92-97,  99,  100 ;  cf.  Oppbbt,  op.  cit.,  p.  34 ;  Wmokleb,  op.  dt.,  pp.  20,  21, 
For  the  ooloniBation  of  Samaria,  of.  Wiboklbb,  AlUuUunirtairiie  Untenuehmgtn,  pp.  97-107. 

'  Drawn  b;  Fauohei-Oadin,  from  the  faOBlmlle  b;  Flaodio,  in  Botta,  Le  XoautiKnt  d»  Ninive, 
Tol.  i.  p.  76.  The  toQ^ueB  of  flame  which  iasae  from  the  tovera  still  bora  traces  of  red  aod  yellow 
colouring  when  the  baa-relief  was  diacoTered. 

'  Cf.  lupra,  pp.  188,  189. 

*  Annalt  of  Sargon,  11.  97-99  :  cf.  Opfbrt,  op.  eit.,  p.  31 ;  WiHOKbtR,  Die  KeiliehrifUexUi  Sargmu, 
toI.  L  pp.  20,  21. 

The  two  djnaitiea  of  Taois  and  Sais 
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that  he  displayed,  at  times,  both  ability  and  energy.  Many  legends  in  which  the 
miiacnloiis  element  prevailedwere  soon  in  circulation  concerning  him.  He  was, 
according  to  these  accoontu,  weak  in  body  and  insignificant  in  appearance,^  but 
made  np  for  these  defects  by  mental  ability  and  sound  judgment.  He  was 
credited  with  having  been  simple  in  his  mode  of  life,'  and  was  renowned  as  one 
of  the  six  great  legislators  produced  by  Egypt  A  law  concerning  debt  and  the 
legal  rates  of  interest,'  was  attributed  to  him ;  he  was  also  famed  for  the  upright- 
ness of  his  jadgments,  which  were  regarded  as  diie  to  divine  inspiration.  Isishad 
bestowed  on  him  a  serpent,  which,  coiling  itself  round  his  head  when  he  sat  on 
the  judgment-seat,  covered  bim  widt  its  shadow,  and  admonished  him  not  to 


forget  for  a  moment  the  inflexible  principles  of  equity  and  truth.''  A  collec- 
tion of  the  decisions  he  was  reputed  to  have  delivered  in  famous  cases  existed 
in  the  Grseco-Boman  period,  and  one  of  them  is  quoted  at  length  :  he  had 
very  ingeniously  condemned  a  courtesan  to  touch  the  shadow  of  a  purse  as 
payment  for  the  shadowy  favours  she  had  bestowed  in  a  dream  on  her  lover.** 
An   Alexandrian  poet,  Panorates,  versified  the   accounts  of  this  juridical 

XTCITT  (TBDite)  Djmastj.  XXTV.  <S»ite)  Dynaity. 

I.  Sahardbi  PatibisabTIt  .    .    PrruBAsrts  I.  UiHKARt  BcKinrtBlinr    .    .    .    Boocbobib 

II.   AsBFiBBt  SoTPBNIlMOiro 

OSOBXON  MABlAHOini    .      .      OsOBSOH  lit    j 
IIL   PSAMUTT PBAimCTaM       I 

Neither  Tarnakhti  nor  anr  of  the  local  soveuMgiu  mantioued  on  the  stele  of  Pidnkhi  ware  compruei] 
in  the  ofBcial  eomputathm ;  there  i>,  Iharafore,  mo  reiwoD  to  add  them  to  thU  lUt. 
'  DioMBCB  SiocLC*,  i.  65,  M. 

*  Albsu,  Fmgm.  8,  ia  MOlleb-Didot,  Fragmmta  Hitiorieonan  Grmemam.  vol,  iv.  p.  299. 
'  DiODOBca  BicuLUB,  i.  79,  94. 

*  Drawn  bf  Fanoher-Gndiu,  frou  a  •keloh  published  in  the  Sendieonti  deUa  B.  Aeeademia  dei 
lAneti,  «er,  «.  vol.  vi. 

*  PLtTTABOB,  On  /oJm  Aame,  §  S ;  the  lerpent  is  nothing  ebe  than  the  nraiiB  attached  lo  the 
hetil.drea8  tJC  the  king,  and  which  the  Egyptian!  represented  a«  alive. 

*  CLB]ai4T  OF  Albxahvbia,  StTOmaUis,  ir.  18.  Tha  eiiatenoe  of  thli  ooUeetion  wu  indicated  hjr 
LcKBBoeo,  in  the  Atii  ddV  Aeeademia  dti  Lineti,  ser.  iii.,  to),  xi.  p.  208.  et  seq.,  and  in  the  j4rc&if^ 
p»T  lo  Studio  dtUe  tradieioni  popolari,  toL  ii.  p.  S69,  et  aeq. 
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pillage  as  far  as  Btt-Khamban,  and  the  iuUabitaDto  of  Eimirra  were  sent 
into  captivity.'  The  eastern  campaign  was  thus  brought  to  a  most  succeSBfnl 
issue,  fortune,  meanwhile,  having  also  favoured  the  Assyrian  arms  in  the  other 
menaced  quarters.  Mita,  after  pushing  forward  at  one  point  as  far  as  the 
Mediterranean,  had  been  driven  back  into  the  monntains  by  the  prefect  of  Eui, 

and  the  Bedawin  of  the  south 
had  sustained   a   serious  re- 
verse. These  latter  were  mere 
barbarians,  ignorant  of  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  hitherto  unconqnered  by 
any  foreign  power :  their  sur- 
vivors were  removed  to   Sa- 
maria,  where   captives  from 
Hamath    had    already   been 
established,  and  where  they 
were  soon  joined  by  farther 
exiles  from  Babylon.'    This 
episode   had    greater    effect 
than    its    importance    war- 
TKE  TOWN  OP  bIt-baoaU  bubnt  BY  TeK  ASBTEiAss.'         ~nted ;  Or  pcrhaps  the  ma- 
jority   of   the    neighbouring 
states  made  it  a  convenient  pretext  for  congratulating  Sargon  on  his  victories 
over  more  serious  enemies.    He  received  gifts  from  ShamshiS,  the  Arabian 
queen  who  had   formerly  fought  against  Tiglath-pileser,*   from  Itamar   the 
Sabiean,  and  the  sheikhs  of  the  desert,  from  the  kings  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea-board,  and  from  the  Pharaoh  himself.^      Boochoris    had  died  after  a 
troublous  reign  of  seven  years.**    His  real  character  is  unknown,  but  as  he 
left  a  deep  impression  on  the  memories  of  bis  people,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 

'  Annah  of  Sargoji,  IL  76-90 :  cf.  Oppibi,  The  Anital*  of  Sargon,  in  Beaordt  of  the  Pcut,  Ist  Mr., 
Tol.  liij.  pp.  33,  31 ;  Wihckleh,  Die  KeiUehrifUatie  Sargoni,  toI.  i.  pp.  16-19.  The  teit  of  the  Annalt 
i»  imperfeot,  but  the  BSDie  dan  be  reEtored  hy  oompaiitOD  with  that  of  the  Faite*,  11.  44, 15,  52-54, 
63-67. 

*  AmiaU  of  Sargon,  II.  92-97.  99,  100 :  cf.  OppebTj  op.  eit.,  p.  34 ;  Winoeler,  op.  eU.,  pp.  20,  21. 
For  tbe  oolonuation  of  Bsmarid,  or.  Wihosleb,  Alttatammtlidu  Dnltrtudtimgttt,  pp.  97-107. 

'  Drawn  bj  Faucher-Qudtn,  from  the  faoiiinile  b;  Flaudia,  ia  Botta,  Le  Monument  de  NMve, 
vol.  i.  p.  76.  The  tongnes  of  flame  whioh  iisue  from  the  towers  still  bore  traces  of  red  and  jellow 
colouring  when  the  bas-relief  was  ditoo^ered. 

'  Of.  lupra,  pp.  188,  189. 

*  AnnaU  of  Sargon,  U.  97-99 :  at.  Oppbbi ,  op.  oil.,  p.  31 :  Winoklbh,  Die  Keiliehrifttexte  Sargon*, 
vol.  L  pp.  20, 21. 

*  For  the  dnrat[on  of  his  reign,  cr.  aupra,  p.  233,  note  1.  The  two  djnutiet  of  Taoit  and  Sals 
maj  be  for  tbe  present  reoontUtuted  u  follows :— 
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that  he  dieplayed,  at  times,  both  ability  aod  enetgj.  Many  legends  in  which  the 
miracnloos  element  prerailedwere  soon  in  circalation  concerning  him.  He  was, 
according  to  theee  accountn,  weak  in  body  and  iDsignificant  in  appearaooe,'  but 
made  np  for  these  defects  by  mental  ability  and  sound  judgment.  He  was 
credited  with  having  been  simple  in  his  mode  of  life,'  and  was  renowned  as  one 
of  the  six  great  t^alaton  produced  by  Egypt.  A  law  concerning  debt  and  the 
legal  rates  of  interest,'  was  attributed  to  him ;  be  was  also  famed  for  the  npright- 
neflsofbis  judgments,  which  were  regarded  as  due  to  divine  inspiration.  Isishad 
bestowed  on  him  a  serpent,  which,  coiling  itself  round  bis  bead  when  he  sat  on 
the  judgment-seat,  covered  him  with  its  shadow,  and  admonished  him  not  to 


forget  for  a  moment  the  inflexible  principles  of  equity  and  truth.''  A  collec- 
tion of  the  decisions  he  was  reputed  to  have  delivered  in  &mou8  cases  existed 
in  the  Grrseco-Boman  period,  and  one  of  them  is  quoted  at  length :  be  had 
very  ingeniously  condemned  a  courtesan  to  touch  the  shadow  of  a  purse  as 
payment  for  the  shadowy  favours  she  had  bestowed  in  a  dream  on  her  lover." 
An   Alexandrian  poet,  Pancrates,  versified  the  accounts  of  this  juridical 

XXIII.  (Tanite)  DyuMty.  XXIV.  (Swte)  DynMty. 

I.   SaBABUBI  PATIBlBABltr   .      .  PBTUBASTIS  i         I.    UaHKArI  BcKUNIBINIF     .      .      .      BoOCKOEIH 

U,   AKBrtBBl  SoTPUHIAMOini  I 

OSOBXOH  MABliMOMD    .      .  OSOBSOH  lit  j 

III,   PbAMOTI PSAKKOTaW  I 

Neithei  Tafnekhti  nor  an;  of  the  local  toveraigns  meutianed  oa  the  stele  of  Pidokhi  wani  comprieed 
in  tbe  offldal  oomputatloa ;  there  is,  Iharafore,  no  reason  to  add  them  to  this  list. 

'  Diodohus  SiouLDa,  i,  63,  94. 

'  Alkxis,  Fragm.  3,  in  Mf^i^B-DiDOT,  FragrMtUa  Hisiorleorum  GrKeorum,  vol.  iv.  p.  299. 

*  DioDOHOa  SicoLns,  i.  79,  M. 

*  Drawn  b]'  f  auoher-Gudln,  frou  a  akeloh  publiihed  in  the  Sendieonli  tUUa  R.  Aeaademia  dai 
lAneei,  ear.  ».  vol.  Ti- 

>  pLOTABoa,  On  falte  $bamt,  §  3 :  tbe  aerpent  U  uotbiag  else  tbau  the  nratu  attached  lo  the 
heid-dKM  of  the  king,  and  whiab  tbe  Egyptians  repraaented  aa  alive. 

*  Clement  of  AuaaimBU,  ftromatei*,  iv.  IS.  The  eilstenca  of  thii  ooUectlon  iraa  indimited  hj 
Li^NBBoeo,  in  tbe  Atti  deW  Aoeadmiia  dti  Lineti,  ser.  iii..  y<A.  si.  p.  208.  et  eeq,,  and  in  the  Arehinio 
per  lo  Studio  delle  tradicioni  popolart,  voL  ii,  p.  569,  et  «eq. 
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collection,'  and  the  artiste  of  the  Imperial  epoch  drew  from  it  motivea  for  moral 
decoration ;  they  portrayed  the  king  pronouncing  judgment  between  two  mothers 
who  disputed  possesedon  of  an  infant,  between  two  beggars  laying  claim  to  the 
same  cloah,  and  between  three  men  asserting  each  of  them  his  right  to  a  wallet 
full  of  food.*  A.  leas  farourable  traditioo  represents  the  king  as  an  aTaricious  and 
irreligious  sovereign : "  he  is  said  one  day  to  have  conceived  the  sacrilegious 
desire  to  bring  about  a  conflict  between  an  ordinary  bnll  and  the  Mnevis  adored 
at  Heliopolis.*    The  gods,  doubtless  angered  by  his 
crimes,  are  recorded  to  have  called  into  being  a 
lamb  with  eight  feet,  which,  suddenly  breaking  into 
articulate  speech,  predicted  that  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt   would    be   disgraced    by  the   rule  of    a 
stranger."     The   monuments  of  bis  reign   which 
have  come  down  to  us  tell  us  nothiug  of  his  deeds ; 
we  can  only  conjecture  that  after  the  defeat  sus- 
tained by  bis  generals  at  Baphia,  the  discords 
which  had  ruined  the  preceding  dynasties  again 
broke  out  with  renewed  violence.  Indeed,  if  be  sue- 
,  ceeded  in  preserving  his  crown  for  several  years 

longer,  he  owed  the  fact  more  to  the  feebleness  of  tlie  Ethiopians  than  to  his 
own  vigour :  no  sooner  did  an  enterprising  prince  appear  at  Barkal  and  demand 
that  he  should  render  an  account  of  his  usurpation,  than  bis  power  came  to  an 
end.  Eashto  having  died  about  716,'  his  son  Shabaku,  the  Sabaco  of  the 
Greeks,  inherited  the  throne,  and  his  daughter  Amenertas  the  priesthood  and 
principality  of  Thebes,  in  right  of  her  mother  Shapenuaplt.'  Sabaco  was  an  able 

>  PiiQcnteB  lired  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Atbimxus,  DeipnoaophulK,  p.  677  e),  and  Atbennnt, 
wbo  has  preaarved  bis  memory  Tor  aa,  quotes  the  first  book  of  hia  Bocchoreidion  (p.  478  a). 

'  Considerable  remains  of  tbis  deoorative  ofole  have  been  diacnvered  at  Pompeii  and  at  Borne,  ia 
a  lerieB  of  frFBCoea,  in  which  Lnmbroao  (.Atti  dtlt'  Aaeadtraia  dti  Lineei,  aer.  iii.  vol.  li,  p.  303,etaeq. ; 
cf.  AnlUeio  per  lo  Studio  tUtU  traditioni  popdari,  vol.  ii.,  1883,  p.  569,  et  saq.)  and  E.  Lcewy  (_Aneddoti 
Oitidiiari  dipbili  in  nn  Frtgio  aniieo,  in  the  Rtndieonti  dtlia  R.  Aeeademin  dei  Lincei,  ler,  v.  vol.  Ti. 
pp.  27-15,  pis.  i.,  iL)  reoogniae  the  features  of  tbe  legenda  of  Bocchorii ;  tbe  dispnta  betveen  tbe  two 
mothen  reoalla  thefamona  jodgmeut  of  Solomon  (1  King*  iii.  lG-28). 

'  DioDOBDS  SiocLra,  i.  65,  94. 

'  ^LlAN,  Bitt.  Animal,  li.  11. 

*  Tbii  legend,  preaerved  bj  Uanetho  ami  Julian  {HiH.  Animid.,  xii.  3)  ii  al«o  koowii  ^m  the 
fragment*  of  a  demotia  papyrus  at  Vienna,  discovered  and  pobliahod  by  Kritt  (VornKSaigBokehori*, 
naeh  einem  dtmolitehen  Papyrut  der  Sanualuiig  Enhertog  BaiatT,  Innabrook,  1S98),  which  ooutaina 
ihe  prophecy  of  the  lamb. 

*  Drawn  by  Fanober-Gadin,  fromLEPSiUB,  DankmaUr,  Hi.  301,  No.  79;  cf.  BogRU.iKt,  MonmnaUi 
^orioi,  pi.  12,  No.  47. 

'  The  date  of  the  occesBion  of  Sabaoo  ie  here  fixed  at  71G-7I5,  becauae  I  follow  tbe  vertloD  of 
the  liata  of  Manetho,  wbtoh  givea  twelve  yeara  as  the  rrign  of  that  prince;  an  inaoription from 
Hammam&t  menliona  his  twellth  fear  (LEPaius,  Dtnkm.,  v.  1  a). 

'  For  the  geneato^  of  Sabeoo,  Eaahto,  and  Amenertaa  engj^^ted  by  E.  de  Bouafc,  ttude  lur  qMiqae* 
nianu7nenf«  ilu  rigne  de  Tahraka  (tn  the  Melanges  d^AraliAilogiii  ^plienne,  vol.  1.  pp.  87, 88),  cf.  Mas- 
FEao,  Lei  Momiei  rogalrt  de  Deir-el-Baharl,  io  tbe  M^noirei  de  la  Minion  Franfaite,  vol.  i.  pp.  752, 798. 
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and  eaergetio  prince,  who  conld  by  no  means  tolerate  the  presence  of  a  rival 
Pharaoh  in  the  proTinoes  which  Pidokhi  had  ccntqneied.  He  declared  war, 
and,  being  donbtless  nipported  in  his  nndertaking  hy  all  the  petty  kings  and 
great  feudal  noblea  whose  jealousy  was  aroused  by  the  nnlooked-foT  prosperity 
of  the  Saite  monarch,  he  defeated  Bocchoris  and  took  him  prisoner,  Taf- 
nakhti  had  formerly  recognised  the  Ethiopian  snpremaoy,  and  Bocchoris, 
when  he  eocceeded  to  his  father's  dominions,  had  himself  probably  sought 
inreetiture  at  the  hands  of  the  Eing  of  Napata.  Sabaoo  treated  him  as  a 
rebel,  and  either  burnt  or  flayed  him  alive  (715).^  The  struggle  was  hardly 
orer,  when  the  news  of  Sargon's  Tictoiies  reached  Egypt  It  was  natural 
that  the  new  king,  not  yet  securely  seated  on  his  throne,  should  desire  to 
conciliate  the  friendship  of  a  neighbour  who  was  so  successful  in  war,  and 
that  he  should  seize  the  first  available  pretext  to  congratulate  him.  The 
Assyrian  on  his  part  received  these  advances  with  satisfaction  and  pride :  he 
perceived  in  them  a  guarantee  that  Egyptian  intrigues  with  Tyre  and 
Jerusalem  would  cease,  and  that  he  oonld  henceforth  devote  himself  to  his 
projects  against  Busas  without  being  distracted  by  the  fear  of  an  Ethiopian 
attack  and  the  subversion  of  Syria  in  his  rear. 

Sargon  took  advantage  of  these  circnmstanoes  to  strike  a  final  blow  at 
Urartn.  He  b^an  in  the  spring  of  714  by  collecting  among  the  Hannai  the 
tribute  due  from  Ullusuoa,  Dalta,  and  the  Median  chiefs ;  then  pushing  forward 
into  the  country  of  the  Zikartn,  he  destroyed  three  forts  and  twenty-four 
vilifies,  and  burnt  their  capital,  Farda.  Mitatti  escaped  servitude,  but  it  was 
at  the  price  of  his  power :  a  proscribed  fugitive,  deserted  by  his  followers, 
he  took  refuge  in  the  woods,  and  never  submitted  to  his  conqueror;  but 
he  troubled  him  no  further,  and  disappeared  from  the  pages  of  history. 
Having  achieved  this  result,  Sargon  turned  towards  the  north-west,  and 
coming  at  length  into  close  conflict  with  Busas,  did  not  leave  his  enemy  till 
he  had  crushed  him.  He  drove  him  into  the  gorges  of  Uaush,  slaughtered 
a  large  number  of  his  troops,  and  swept  away  the  whole  of  his  bodyguard — 
a  body  of  cavalry  of  two  hundred  men,  all  of  whom  were  connected  by  blood 
with  the  reigning  family.  Busas  quitted  his  chariot,  and,  like  his  finther 
Shardnris  on  the  night  of  the  disaster  at  Kishtau,  leaped  upon  a  mare,  and  fled, 
overwhelmed  with  shame,  into  the  mountains.'  His  towns,  terror-stricken, 
opened  their  gates  at  the  first  summons  to  the  victor;  Sargon  burnt  those 
which  he  knew  he  could  not  retain,  granted  the  district  of  Uaush  to  his 

'  Acoording  to  Hanetho,  he  was  bunit  olive  CUGllzb-Dhiot,  Fraum.  Eitt.  Orxe.,  vol.  ii.  p.  S93 : 
the  tndiHon  vbich  mealioDH  that  he  «u  flajed  alira  is  Tound  in  John  of  ADtiooh  (HSllbb-Didot, 
op.  ait.,  Tol.  IT,  p.  540). 

*  Cr.,  for  this  episode  of  the  mare  and  the  sbame  oonueoted  with  it  in  the  eysi  of  the  ancients, 
twpra,  p.  146. 
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vassal  Ullusnnu  as  a  recompenBe  for  his  loyalty,  and  then  marched  np  to 
rest  awhile  in  Nairi,  where  he  rerictualled  his  troops  at  the  expense  of 
lanzu  of  Ebnbuahkia.'  He  bad,  no  doubt,  hoped  that  Urzana  of  Mnzaztr,  the 
last  of  the  friends  of  Basas  to  hold  out  against  Assyria,  woald  make  good  use 
of  the  respite  thus,  to  all  appearances  unintentioDally,  afforded  bim,  and  would 
come  to  terms;  but  as  the  appeal  to  bis  clemency  was  delayed,  Sargon 

suddenly  determined  to  as- 
sume the  aggressive.  Mu- 
zazlr,  entrenched  within  its 
mountain  ranges,  was  acces- 
sible only  by  one  or  two 
dangerous  passes;  Urzana  had 
barricaded  these,  and  be- 
lieved himself  in  a  position 
to  defy  every  effort  of  the 
Assyrians.  Sargon^  equally 
convinced  of  the  futility  of 
a  front  attack,  had  recourse 

TAKIBQ  OT   A  TOWH  IN   UBABTIT  BY   TBE   ASSTBUHS*  .  mi-  •   i 

to  a  surprise.  laking  with 
him  his  chariots  and  one  thousand  picked  horsemen,  he  left  the  beaten  track, 
and  crossing  the  four  oi  five  mountain  chains — the  Shiak,  the  Ardinshi,  the 
niayau,  and  the  Alluria— which  lay  between  him  and  Muzazir,  he  unexpectedly 
bore  down  upon  the  city.  Urzana  escaped  after  a  desperate  resistance,  but  the 
place  vox  taken  by  assault  and  sacked,  the  palace  destroyed,  the  temple  over- 
thrown, and  the  statues  of  the  gods  Ehaldta  and  Bagbartu  dragged  from  their 
sanctuary."  The  entire  royal  family  were  sent  into  slavery,  and  with  them 
20,170  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  survived  the  siege,  besides  690  mules,  920 
oxen,  100,225  sheep,  and  incalculable  spoils  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  iron,  and 
precious  stones  and  stuffs,  the  furniture  of  Urzana,  and  even  his  seal,  being 
deposited  in  the  treasury  at  Nineveh.  The  disaster  at  Muzaz!r  was  the  final  blow 
to  Urartu ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  took  place  where  Bnsas  himself  was,  and 
whether  the  feudatories  refused  him  any  further  allegiance,  but  in  a  short  time 
he  found  himself  almost  forsaken,  without  friends,  troops,  or  a  place  of  refuge, 
and  reduced  to  choose  between  death  or  the  degradation  of  appealing  to  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.    He  stabbed  himself  rather  than  yield ;  and  Sargon, 

'  ForlaDZDSDd  theoftturaofthe  titlehebore,  of.  Stntggltof  ihtHalion;^.  114,  and  alio  p.  213, 
note  4,  of  tbe  preaant  work. 

'  DrawD  bj  Faacher-QiidiD,  from  the  drawing  bj  Botta,  Lt  ATonunml  de  Ninivt,  toI.  u. 
pi.  90. 

*  Cf-  lapra,  p.  39,  tot  the  pillaging  of  the  temple  of  Huzazlr. 
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only  too  thankful  to  be  rid  of  such  a  dangerous  adversary,  stopped  tlie  pursuit^ 
Argistis  II.  sncceeded  to  what  was  left  of  his  father's  kingdom,"  and,  being 
anxious  above  all  things  to  obtain  peace  for  his  subjects,  suspeaded  hostilities, 
without  however  disarming  his  troops.  As  was  the  case  under  Tiglath-pileser  III., 
Urartu  neither  submitted  to  Assyria,  nor  was  there  any  kind  of  treaty  between 
the  belligerents  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  this  temporary  truce.    Both  sides 
maintained   their  positions  on  their  respective  territories:    Sargon  kept  the 
frontier  towns  acquired  by  him  in  previous  years,  and  which  be  had  an- 
nexed to  the  border  provinces,  retain- 
ing also  his  suzerainty  over  Muzaztr, 
the  Mannai,  and  the  Median  states  im- 
plicated in  the  straggle ;  Argistis,  on 
bis  side,  strengthened  himself  in  the 
regions    around    the    sourees  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Lake  Van — in  Biainas, 
in  £tius,  and  in  the  plains  of  the 
Araxes.    The  material  injuries  which 

*'  TBI  BSII.  or  imZANl,  KIHQ  O*  MUUZIB.' 

he  had  received,  however  considerable 

they  may  appear,  were  not  irreparable,  and,  as  a  fact,  the  country  quickly 
recovered  from  them,  but  the  people's  confidence  in  their  prince  and  his 
chiefs  was  destroyed.  The  defeat  of  Sharduris,  following  as  it  did  on  a  period 
of  advantageous  victories,  may  have  seemed  to  Argistis  one  of  those  unim- 
portant occurrences  which  constantly  take  place  in  the  career  of  the  strongest 
nations ;  the  disaster  of  ^usas  proved  to  him  that,  in  attempting  to  wipe  out  his 
first  repulse,  be  bad  only  made  matters  worse,  and  the  conviction  was  borne 
in  upon  his  princes  tbat  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  contest  the  possession 
of  Western  Asia  with  the  Assyrians.  They  therefore  renounced,  more  from 
instinct  than  as  the  resalt  of  deliberation,  the  project  of  enlarging  their  borders 
to  the  south,  and  if  they  subsequently  reappeared  on  the  Mesopotamian  plains, 
it  was  in  search  of  booty,  and  not  to  acquire  territory.  Any  attempt  to  stop 
their  incursions,  or  to  disturb  them  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  found  them 
prepared  to  hold  their  own  with  the  same  obstinacy  as  of  old,  and  they  were 

'  AmuO*  of  Sargon,  11.  101-139 :  cf.  Oppebt,  The  Artnait  of  Sargon,  in  Record*  of  the  Pott,  lit  ser., 
vol.  vii.  pp.  8*-37;  Winokleb,  Die  KtiliehrifUexU  Bargoru,  vol.  i.  pp.  20-27.  The  laoQnra  In  the 
text  of  the  AtmaU  can  be  partly  filled  in  by  means  of  the  Faikt.  II.  45-47,  73-78  ;  for  the  sequence  of 
events,  of.  Tible,  Ba6i/ioni»ci-o«jTi»£Ae  OetehiiskU,  pp.  265,  26fl. 

*■  No  text  states  positively  that  Argistis  II.  immediately  nieoeeded  his  fathec ;  but  he  is  found 
mentioned  u  being  King  of  Urartn  from  708  onwards  (FoKes,  I.  113 ;  cf.  infra,  pp.  257,  258),  and 
henoe  it  has  been  ooncluded,  not  without  some  reaaon,  that  EDOb  was  the  faot.  The  Vannio  inscrip- 
tions hare  not  as  yet  giTeo  us  this  aorereign's  name. 

'  Drawn  by  Fauoher-Gudin,  from  an  impression  ot  the  original  seal  whioh  is  preserved  at  the 
H^oe ;  of.  J.  Mbhant,  OOahga*  in  Ci/lindra  OrUntaux  du  Gabimt  Royal  da  MtUaaUt  da  La 
Haya,  pi.  vii.  No.  32 ;  Luabd,  IntrodueUoH  a  PMvdt  du  OuUe  de  MiOtra,  pi.  Ixi.  No.  S. 
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quite  able  to  safeguard  theit  independence  against  an  intrader.    Besides  this, 

the  Cimmerians  and  the  Scythians  were  already  pressing  on  their  frontier,  and 

were  constantly  harassing  them.      This  fresh  danger  absorbed  their  entire 

attention,  and  from  this  time  forward  they  ceased  to  play  a  part  in  general 

history;  the  century  which  had 

seen  the   rise   and   growth   of 

their  power  was  also  a  witness 

of  their  downfall    under  the 

attacks  of  Assyria. 

During  the  last  months  of 
714,  the  tribes  which  had 
formerly  constituted  the  king- 
dom of  Earalla  mutioied 
against  the  tyranny  of  their 
governor,  and  invited  Amitasb- 
shi,  the  brother  of  their  ancieot 
lord  Assurlt,  to  rale  over  them. 
Sargon  attacked  them  in  the 
spring  of  713,  dispersed  their 

TBI  AHIBIANS  TAKItro  *   MBDIIN  TOWS.'  r         o  '  r 

troops,  held  them  to  ransom, 
and  after  having  once  more  exacted  homage  from  Bit-Dayankku,'  Ellini, 
and  Allabria,  made  a  raid  extending  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the 
Iranian  desert,  the  barren  steppes  of  Eastern  Arabia,^  and  tbe  district  of 
Nagira  belonging  to  the  "  powerful "  Manda.*  While  be  was  thus  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  peace  in  his  Median  domains,  one  of  his  generals  crossed 

'  DraiTn  by  FKDehet-Godiii,  from  tbe  factimile  b;  PlandiQ,  pnUiebed  in  Botta,  Le  lfonum«nl  de 
Nimve,  Tol.  ii.  pL  98.  It  weniB  that  tbU  town  was  cnlled  Amkaro,  and  its  oame  appews,  ae  far  m  I 
know,  iQDooeof  the  aocoiiiiti  whloh  we  poueu  of  the  campaigns.  Tho  town  waiMpparently  situated 
in  Earalla  or  in  HedioD  territory. 

'  Tlie  Dayaukku  who  gare  bia  Qsme  to  Ihia  proTiooe  was  at  flrst  coulbnnded  with  the  personage 
who  was  entangled  in  tbe  affairs  of  Ullnauna  (cf.  what  it  mid  of  him,  pp,  242,  243,  tupra),  end 
was  then  banished  b;  Sargon  to  Hamath  (Fa.  Lemoshakt,  Lettrei  Au]friologiquet,va\.i.p.56,et  aeq. ; 
TiKLM,  Bat^loaUeh-anyrl'Cht  Oetehiehtt,  p.  263,  nole  3;  floHXiL,  OetohichU  BabylonUm  und 
AMtyriau,  p.  714;  E.  Mbibb,  Ostc&foUe  det  AUtrlham*,  vol.  i.  pp.  456.  S5S}.  The  identity  of  the 
two  penous  was  disputed  b;  G.  Bawliuson  (The  Five  Qreat  Manar^iet,  2nd  edit,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S3, 
note  7)  and  by  Sayce  (E.  Bcnse:^,  BilAiteht  GltichtHtigketttn,  p.  112,  et  «eq.):  a  good  nnmbei  of 
hiBtorisna  now  admit  that  Ibey  were  different  persons  (Dblatthe,  Lb  FeupU  tt  FEmpin  det  Midet, 
p.  146,  note  1 ;  Wikoklbr,  [/nl«rsueAiin(r«n  lur  Allorientaluehen  GeiehiekU,  pp.  117,  US).  Blt- 
Dayaukku  is  evideotly  the  district  of  Ecbatana,  bs  Oppert  (Le  P«upU  el  la  Latigut  dti  Midet,  p.  20) 
was  tbe  first  to  point  out;  ct.  Wincklir,  Vniertueliangen  sur  AUorienlalUehai  GesaJL,  p.  118. 

'  The  Eastern  Arabs  mentioned  here  were  nomadio,  aad  inhabited  the  confines  of  the  Great 
Desert  to  tbe  south-east  of  Media  (Uelattre,  Le  PeupU  et  VEmptre  dee  Midei,  p.  IDS),  or  the 
steppes  of  Northam  Irao  (WiNOKLER,  op,  eiJ ,  p.  112).  They  nro  those  mentioned  in  a  passage  of  Appiaa 
(Syriaca,  §  55),  l^^ether  with  Putbiaos,  Baotiians,  and  Tapyneans,  as  baring  submitted  to  Seleucns. 

*  The  "  powerful  "Mnnda,  encamped  in  the  mountain  and  desert  (.^nmilt,  II.  162, 163),  and  who  were 
namedafter  the  Eastern  Arabs,  must  be  the  peoples  situated  between  tbe  Caspian  and  the  steppes  of 
the  Iranian  plateau,  and  a  branch  of  the  Scythians  who  are  soon  to  appear  in  Asiatic  history. 
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the  £nphrateB  to  ohastise  the  Tabal  for  tbeir  ill  deeds.  The  latter  bad 
flgared,  about  the  ^ear  740  B.C.,  among  the  peoples  who  had  bawed  before  the 
supremacy  of  Urartu,  and  their  chief,  Ua§sarmi,  had  been  the  ally  or  vaeaal  of 
Shardnris.  Cootemptnously  spared  at  the  taking  of  Arpad,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  resign  himself  to  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  had,  in  an  ill-timed  moment, 
thrown  it  off  in  731 ;  be  bad,  however,  been  overcome  and  forced  to  surrender, 
and  Tiglatb-pUeaer  bad  pat  in  his  place  a  man  of  obscnre  birth,  named  Ehulli, 
whose  fidelity  bad  remained  unshaken  throughout  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  V. 
and  the  first  years  of  Sargon.*  Ehulli'a  son,  Ambaridis,'  the  husband  of  a. 
Minevite  princeae,*  who  bad  brought  bim  as  dowry  a  considerable  part  of 
Cilicia,  had  been  nnable  to  resist  the  flattering  offers  of  Bnsas ;  he  had  broken 
the  ties  which  attached  him  to  the  new  Assyrian  dynasty,  but  bad  been  left  un- 
molested so  long  as  Urartu  and  Mnzaztr  remained  unshaken,  since  his  position 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  empire  prevented  him  from  influencing  in 
the  smallest  degree  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  and  it'was  well  known  that 
when  the  fall  of  Busas  took  place,  Ambaridis  would  be  speedily  brought  to 
account  He  was,  in  fact,  seized,  banished  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  his 
hereditary  fief  of  Blt-Bumtash  annexed  to  Cilicia  under  the  rule  of  an  Assyrian.* 
The  following  year  was  signalised  by  a  similar  executiou  at  which  Sargon 
himself  deigned  to  preside  in  person.  Tarkhunazi,  the  King  of  Miliddu,  not 
only  had  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  Armenian  war  to 
rebel  against  bis  master,  but  had  attacked  Gunzinanu,  who  held,  and  had 
ruthlessly  pillaged,  the  neighbouring  district  of  Kammann.^  Sargon  orercame 
bim  in  the  open  field,  took  from  him  his  city  of  Miliddu,  and  stormed  the  town 
of  TulgarimmS  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge.*  Here  again  the  native  kingdom 
disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  an  Assyrian  administration.     Eammanu, 

'  Cf.  wbst  JB  Mid  of  this  Uamrmi,  p.  189,  mpra. 

'  Thia  is  the  ipelling  of  the  AnnaU,  1.  IfiS,  bnt  we  find  bIm  Ambuie  (Annalt,  I.  175,  Imtrip- 
turn  de*  FaiU*,  1.  29)  nnd  Amru  ilmeripUtm  dm  FaiUi,  L  Sl> 

*  Wiuoklet  (_AIU)TientalimAe  Fonehntigen,  vol.  1.  p,  385,  note  3)  is  inolined  to  xeoogniae  in  thU 
princeM  the  lady  Akbalsbbba,  whom  Sennaoheriti,  while  itill  heir-apparent,  nwDtioiu  in  ft  deapatch 
oddjened  to  Btirgoti  (H.  BAWLDfsov,  Cim.  Ini.  W.  Ai.,  to\.  it.  pi.  2G,  No.  1,  pp.  59-5(t). 

'  AnnaU  of  Sargon,  11.  168-178 :  oF.  Oppkbt,  The  A»«aU  of  Sargon,  in  Bta>rdt  of  the  Pott,  lat  lei., 
vol.  vii.  pp.  37,  38  ;  Wihckleb,  Die  KsiUdirifUtxle  Sargoiu,  vol.  i.  pp.  £8-31 ;  liuoripHon  det  FmU*, 
11.  29-32 ;  cf.  Oppbbt,  Ortat  Imcription  in  the  Faiaee  of  KhorvAod,  la  Reatrdt  of  tht  Pott,  lat  Mr., 
vol.  zi.  p.  67 ;  Wikcklcb,  Dia  KeiltehrifOcxie  Sargon;  vol.  i.  pp,  102,  103. 

•  Kammtuiii  ia  probiibl;  not  the  Kammongne  or  the  Greek  geographert  (E.  Xorru,  Auj/rUin 
Dictionary,  v.a.  Kaamaint,  p.  573;  Bobiudwb, KeSintAri/lm  mtd  Geiehieht^forKihutig,  p.  153),  which 
ia  too  far  north  relatiTel;  to  Helit&i£,  bnt  la  probably  Comana  of  Cappadooia  and  its  diatriot 
(Dn^ATTBC,  L'Aiie  AntHieure,  p,  65,  and  Eneore  un  mot  lur  la  Q^rapbit  Aufrientie,  pp.  31-33). 

'  Tnlgarimme  hoa  been  connected  with  the  Togarmah  of  the  Bible  (.Gta.  z.  3)  by  Haldvy  and 
Delilzioh(Fa  lag  dot  Paradieit  p.  216),  and  their  viewa  on  this  anbject  have  been  adopted  by  moat 
hiatoriang  (F>.  LKHORHAiiT,  La  OrigiiuM  da  rHitloira,  vol.  ii.  p.  410 ;  Winckleb,  Die  Keiltehrifl- 
ttxU  Sargoiu,  vol  i.  p.  zziz.,  note  5,  and  Ottehi^le  Babyloaient  and  Augrient,  p.  2{6;  Hommhl, 
6e*eUohfe  Bahylonien*  yloA  Attsriaiu,  p.  715,  note  1 ;  TtBLK,  Babulotitdi-aitsriiche  GetchiekU, 
p.  297 ;  BoHBADKB,  Dlt  KeHtnuAnyim  und  An  AUt  Teilamenl,  1883,  p.  85). 
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wedged  in  between  Urarta  and  Musbki,  separated  these  two  countries, 
sometimes  rivals  to  eacli  other,  bnt  always  enemies  to  Nineveh.  Its  main- 
tenance as  an  independent  kingdom  -prevented  them  from  combining  their 
efforts,  and  obtaining  that  nnity  of  action  whioh  alone  could  ensure  for 
them,  if  not  a  definite  trinmph,  at  least  preservation  from  complete  extinction 
and  an  opportunity  of  maintaining  their  liberty ;  the  importance  of  the 
position,  however,  rendered  it  particularly  perilous  to  hold,  and  the  Assyrians 
succeeded  in  so  doing  only  by  strongly  fortifying  it.  Walls  were  built 
round  ten  cities,  five  on  the  Urartian  frontier,  three  on  that  of  Mushki,  and 
two  on  the  north,  and  the  country  which  they  protected  was  made  into  a  new 
province,  that  of  TnlgarimmS,  the  district  of  Hiliddu  being  confided  to  the 
care  of  Motallu,  Prince  of  Kummnth  (710).*  An  incident  which  took  place 
in  the  following  year  famished  a  pretext  for  completing  the  organisation  and 
military  defence  of  this  western  border  province.  Gurgum  had  been  for  thirty 
years  or  more  in  the  possession  of  Tarkhulara ;  this  prince,  after  having  served 
Sfaarduris,  had  transferred  his  homage  to  Tiglath-pileser,^  and  he  had  thence- 
forward professed  an  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  Assyrian  sovereigns.  This 
accommodating  personage  was  assassinated  by  his  son  Mutallu ;  and  Sargon, 
fearing  a  revolt,  hastened,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  picked  troops,  to 
avenge  him.  The  murderer  threw  down  his  arms  almost  without  having  struck 
a  blow,  and  Gnrgnm  was  thenceforward  placed  under  the  direct  role  of 
Nineveh.^  The  affair  had  not  been  brought  to  a  close  before  an  outbreak  took 
place  iu  Southern  Syria,  which  might  have  entailed  very  serious  conseqaenoes 
bad  it  not  been  promptly  dealt  with.  Egypt,  united  from  end  to  end  under 
the  sceptre  of  Sabaco,  jealously  kept  watch  over  the  political  complications 
in  Asia,  and  though  perhaps  she  was  not  sure  enough  of  her  own  strength  to 
interfere  openly  before  the  death  of  Busas,  she  had  renewed  negotiations  with 
the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  Hebrews  and  Philistines.  Ashdod  had  for  some 
time  past  showed  signs  of  discontent,  and  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
replace  their  king,  Azuri,  who  bad  refused  to  pay  tribute,  by  his  brother 

'  AnnaU  of  Sargoa,  II.  178-195  ;  cF.  Oppkbt,  1%»  Jniuili  of  Sargoa,  in  Beaordt  of  the  Fatt,  Ist 
ler.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  3S,  39 ;  Wihceleei,  Dia  Keiltehriflitusla  Sargunt,  voL  L  pp.  SOhSS ;  Iiuoripftoii  daa 
Fatlti,  IL  78-83  ;  cf.  Oppkrt,  Oreal  Interiplion  in  Vi»  Paiim  of  Khariabad,  in  JUeord*  of  tha  Fait,  lit 
aer.,  vol.  ix.  p.  lOj  WiNcsLiB,  DU  KeiltdinfUtxU  ;Saryani, lol.  i,  pp.  112,113.  The  scribe  who 
drew  up  the  iasoriptiona  of  Hall  XIV.  did  not  understand  the  lequenoe  of  efeata,  and  believed  that 
Sargoa  bad  deprived  GuDzinontt  of  bis  territorj  (IL  9, 10 1  of.  Windeleo,  Dia  KtStekriflUxU  Sargon*, 
vol,  1.  pp.  82,  83);  the  Hcriba  who  had  the  in«oriptionB  of  the  gatewaj  Soors  cut  fell  into  tbe  aatne 
mistake  (It.  U.  23-27 ;  cf.  Wincklek.  Die  Kt^tckrtftttxte  Sargmi,  vol.  i.  pp.  US,  149). 

*  Cf.  what  is  «aid  with  regard  to  tbe  sorernment  of  Gurgum  and  lis  prince  onder  Tiglath- 
pileaer  IIL,  pp.  121,  148, 119,  mpra. 

•  AnnaU  of  Sargon,  II.  208-21S :  cf.  Opfbbt,  The  AtmaU  of  Sargon,  in  Ileeordt  of  Ota  Fatt,  let 
Ber.,vol.Tii.  pp.S9-dO:  'WmuKhea,  Die KeilaehrifUexte  Sargoni,jol.i.  pp.32-S5 i  IntoriptiondeaFatta, 
11.  S3-S9 ;  of.  Oftert,  Qreal  Inaeriplion  of  the  Paiace  of  Khoraahad,  in  Bteordl  of  the  Poet,  lat  Kr., 
vol.  ix.  pp.  12,  IS;  WlNCELCR,  Die  KeOtchTifttexle  Sargana,  vol.  {.  pp.  112-115. 
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Akhimiti ;  shortly  after  this,  however,  the  people  had  risen  in  rebellion :  they 
had  massacred  Ahhimiti,  whom  they  accused  of  being  a  mere  thrall  of 
Assyria,  and  had  placed  on  the  throne  Yamani,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  probably 
an  adventurer  of  Hellenic  extraction.^  The  other  Philistine  cities  had  im- 
mediately taken  up  arms ;  Edom  and  Moab  were  influenced  by  the  general 
movement,*  and  Isaiah  was  striving  to  avert  any  imprudent  step  on  the  part 
of  Judah.  Sargon  despatched,  the  Tartan,"  and  the  rapidity  with  which  that 
officer  carried  ont  the  campaign  preveDted  the  movement  from  spreading 
beyond  Fhilistia.  He  devastated  Ashdod,  and  its  vassal,  (rath,  carried  ofT  their 
gods  and  their  inhabitants,  and  peopled  the  cities  afresh  with  prisoners  from 
Asia  Minor,  Urartu,  and  Media.  Yamani  attempted  to  escape  into  Egypt,  but 
the  chief  of  Milnkhhha  intercepted  him  on  his  way,  and  handed  him  over  in 
chains  to  the  conqneror.*  The  latter  took  care  not  to  call  either  Moab,  Edom, 
or  Jndab  to  account  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  movement,  perhaps 
because  they  were  not  mentioned  in  his  instmctions,  or  because  he  preferred 
not  to  furnish  them,  by  an  untimely  interference,  with  a  pretext  for  calling  in 
the  help  of  Egypt^  The  year  was  doubtless  too  far  advanced  to  allow  him  to 
dream  of  marching  against  Pharaoh,  and  moreover  that  would  have  been  one 
of  those  important  steps  which  the  king  alone  had  the  right  to  take.  There 
was,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  enoonnter  between  the  two  empires  was 
imminent,  and  Isaiah  ventured  to  predict  the  precise  date  of  its  occurrence. 
He  walked  stripped  sad  barefoot  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem — a  strange 

'  This  prinoc's  name,  nniall7  written  YMQaiil(Jnnalto/5^iiUXrF-,  1.11;  InMeriplion  detFcuiu, 
11.95,  101;  Fragment  o/thi  Campaign  agaiiutAthdod,  IL  I8,40),iB  aUoirritteli  YatoBniin  the  Jniula, 
1.  220,  and  this  variatloD,  which  ia  fonnd  again  la  the  name  of  the  islaod  of  Cypnu  and  tlie  Cfpriotef, 
glvea  111  gronnda  tor  believing  that  the  Aiafiian  scribe  took  the  TBoe-nwne  of  the  prinoe  for  a  proper 
name :  the  new  king  of  A«hdod  would  haTa  been  a  Yamani,  a  Greek  of  Cf  pnu  (Wdjcrleb,  Die 
KtUichr.  8aTgo7u,yo\.  i.  p.  XXI.,  no\e  2  i  HoxuKL,  Geiah.  Sab.  aiid  An.,  p.  lOS).  Winckler  would  now 
be  inclined  to  aee  in  tble  man  an  Arab,  a  man  ot  Yemen  (Miuri,  Mtluhha,  Ma'tn,  i.  p.  26,  note  I). 

'  The  Annalt  and  the  FaiUt  mention  only  the  people  of  Ashdod,  whom  the  wuibe  caUa  Khftti, 
probably  from  a  reminiacenoe  of  the  local  tradition  which  placed  aome  of  the  Hittitea  in  Bouthern 
Syria  (of.  SlruggU  of  thaNatfon§,p.He);  Q.  Smith's  figment  expreaaly  mentions  along  with  them 
the  Philiitines,  Judah,  Moah,  Edom,  and  Fharaoh,  King  of  Egypt  (U.  29-86). 

*  The  AMyrian  nacrativea,  as  usual,  gite  the  honour  of  ooudacting  the  campaign  to  the  king 
(Jnnob,  1.  222,  et  seq. ;  Faitm,  \.  97,  et  leq.).  Iiaiah  (ii.  1)  distinctly  aajs  that  Bargon  aent  the 
Tartan  to  qnell  the  revolt  of  Ashdod. 

*  The  Annalt,  11.  225,  226,  stale  that  Yamani  was  made  priioner  and  taken  to  Awyrift.  The 
FatUt,lL  101-103,moreaccurateon  this  point,  state  that  be  escaped  to  Mnzcl,  end  that  he  was  giTen 
npbythe  EiDgofftlilakhkha.  The  Huzri  mentioned  in  this  paasage  would  be,  according  to  Winckler 
{AUorienlaliKhe  Fortehuiigen,  Tol.  i.  pp.  27,  2S),  the  Arab  district  of  that  naiae;  but  the  mention  of 
Pharaoh,  King  of  Muzri,  la  Smith's  fragmunt  (11.  33, 34),  ahows  that  Mnni  very  probably  here  means 
Bgf  pt :  Winckler  prefers  to  beliere  that  Pirn  is  not  the  transoiipt  of  Pharaoh,  but  the  name  of  the 
Arab  prince  of  Miiai  (JTuiW,  MeluAha,  Ma'ta,  i.  pp.  2-4, 14, 15), 

*  .Jonailo/Sorjon,  11.  215-228:  cl  OreEST,  The  AnnaUo/ SaTg(m,iaSeeoTdto/lhe  Pat,  iet  sat., 
TDLTiI.p.40;  WaoKLsn,  Die EeiUchrifaexteSarg<mi,-vo[.i.  pp. S&'ia:  Iruerip.dei Fiule>,\\.90-10Q;  et 
Oppibt,  Great  ImenpHon  in  tha  Palaet  of  Khoriabaii,  in  Beeordt  of  the  FaU,  Ist  ser.,  vol.  iz.  pp.  11, 12 ; 
WUCKLBB,  Die  KtOtBhriftteale  Sargont,  »oL  i,  pp.  114-117.  A  fragment  ot  the  Jnnab,  discovered 
by  a.  Smith  (Juvnon  Eiitory,  in  the  ZeiUehrift,  186S,  p.  107),  published  by  Winokler  (pp.  eil.,  vol.  i. 
pp.  186-189),  gives  a  fully  detailed  aoconnt  of  the  campaign ;  unfortunately  it  is  much  mutilated. 
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procedure  which  he  explained  by  the  words  which  Jahveh  had  put  into  his 
lips:  "Like  as  My  Berrant  laaiah  hath  walked  naked  and  barefoot  three  years 
for  a  sign  and  a  wonder  upon  Egypt  and  upon  Eosh  (Ethiopia) ;  80  shall  the 
Eing  of  Aseyria  lead  away  the  captives  of  Egypt  and  the  exiles  of  Eash,  young 
and  old,  naked  and  barefoot,  and  with  buttocks  nncoTored,  to  the  shame  of 
Egypt  And  they  shall  be  dismayed  and  ashamed,  because  of  Knsh  their 
expectation,  and  of  Egypt  their  glory.  And  the  inhabitants  of  this  coastlaad 
shall  say  in  that  day,  Behold,  such  is  our  expectation,  whither  we  fled  for  help 
to  be  dellTeted  from  the  King  of  Assyria :  and  we,  how  shall  we  escape  ?  "  ' 

The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  did  not  take  place  as  quickly  as  the 
prophet  perhaps  desired.  Egypt  appeared  too  strong  to  be  openly  attacked  by 
a  mere  section  of  the  battalions  at  the  disposal  of  Assyria,  and  besides,  it  may 
have  been  deemed  imprudent  to  involve  the  army  to  any  serious  extent 
on  so  distant  a  field  as  Africa,  when  Babylon  was  ready  and  waiting  to  fall 
upon  the  very  heart  of  Assyria  at  the  first  news  of  a  real  or  supposed  reverse. 
Circamstaoces  seemed,  moreover,  to  favour  a  war  against  Merodach-baladan." 
This  sovereign,  who  had  been  received  with  acclamation  by  the  Babylonians, 
had  already  lost  the  popularity  he  bad  enjoyed  at  his  accession.  The  tickle 
character  of  the  people,  which  made  them  nearly  always  welcome  a  fresh 
master  with  enthusiasm,  soon  led  them  from  love  and  obedience  to  hatred,  and 
finally  to  revolt.  Merodach-bsladan  trusted  to  the  Ealda'  to  help  him  to 
maintain  his  position,  and  their  rude  barbarity,  even  if  It  protected  him 
against  the  fickleness  of  hia  more  civilised  subjects,  increased  the  discontent  at 
Eutha,  Sippar,  and  Borsippa,  He  removed  the  statues  of  the  gods  from  t^ese 
towns,  imprisoned  the  most  turbulent  citizens,  confiscated  their  goods,  and  dis- 
tributed them  among  his  own  followers;*  the  other  cities  took  no  part  in  the 
movement,  but  Sargon  must  have  expected  to  find  in  them,  if  not  efTective 
support,  at  least  sympathies  which  would  Eacilitate  his  work  of  conquest.  It  is 
true  that  Elam,  whose  friendship  for  the  Aramtean  was  still  undiminislied, 

'  fta,  IX. 

'  The  earlj  AMjtioIogiEta  did  not  leall;  underitsnd  the  true  natiiM  of  thia  war.  Thsj  looked 
upon  Merodaoh-btladKu  ai  the  Iftwfal  Sing  of  Bmbylon,  and  Fr.  Lenonuant  made  him  t,  Chftldmin 
patriot  (£m  FTottiirt*  Ctvilualiotu,  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  et  leq.),  who  wm  defending  bii  fatherluid  agklDrt 
the  invadet.  The  teal  oiigin  of  Herodach'taladan,  the  part  hs  played  at  Babylon,  and  the  reaaoni 
fbr  hit  impotence,  wers  broDgbt  to  llgbt  for  the  flrat  tine  by  Drlattbb,  La  Chald^iu  jvtqu'i  la 
formation  d»  I'Empire  de  XabiiehodonoioT,  Znd  edit.,  pp.  9-12,  and  Le  FtupU  et  VEmptre  dt*  MUtt, 
pp.  109-190 ;  then  by  T«lb,  BafivfeMMsA-awyHMia  0<icAleA(<,  pp.  277-279 ;  and  by  Wiboklm,  Diitoi- 
auoAungw  zur  AUorUntalUdun  OneAidUa,  pp.  5S,  56.  For  Ihe  qneition  a4  to  prii»ty,  of.  Delattbi,  Vn 
flouwau  lAvre  nr  VHitlMTii  Aneicunt  de  SOrieal,  ISS9,  p.  12,  and  I«*  CAoIdAiu  jwgu'A  la/ormaiinn 
de  V Empire  de  SabuehodonoioT,  preceded^  aontidemUimt  tur  hh  rabmd  Uvre  da  M.  Bugo  WineUer,  ISSB, 
xii.-25p.i  WiNCELa&,Ka(riafr  AnlvartaufdievimA.J.DtlaUrtB.J.gagmmtahtTkobmtnBnBhvi- 
dignngm,  1889,20  p. ;  and  Anally,  DaLATTBK,B^pi>nMi»>plafd(7«rdalf.  H^ajpi  TrfnoUw,  18S9,  p.  20. 

'  AnnalB  of  Baraoti,  U.  235-2S8,  360,  S6I :  Interlption  dn  Fa^t,  11.  121-126,  181-137. 

*  For  tliew  hoto,  of.  the  paaiage  in  the  Annalt,  359-361,  where  the  Tiotoiiooa  Hargon  relates  how 
he  undid  the  wuik  of  Uetodncb-baladan. 
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remained  to  be  reckoned  witb,  but  Elam  had  lost  mach  of  its  prestige  in  tbe 
last  few  yeaiB.  Tbe  aged  KhimibaQ-igasb  had  died  in  717,'  and  his  successor, 
Shntrnk-nakhnnta,  bad  not  apparently  inherited  all  the  energy  of  his  father,* 
end  it  is  possible  that  tronblea  had  arisen  among  the  vassals  of  his  own 
kingdom  which  prevented  him  from  interfering  on  behalf  of  his  ally.  Sargon 
took  account  of  all  these  circumstances  in  arranging  his  plan  of  campaign.  He 
divided  his  army  into  two  forces,  one  of  which,  nnder  his  own  command,  was 
to  be  directed  against  Merodach-baladan,  while  the  other  was  to  attack  the 
insurgent  Aramfeaos  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  was  to  be  manueuvred 
so  as  to  drive  Shutruk-uakhnnta  back  on  the  marshes  of  the  Uknu."  The 
eastern  force  was  the  first  to  be  set  in  movement,  and  it  pushed  forward  into 
the  territory  of  the  Gambulu.  These  latter  bad  concentrated  themselves  ronnd 
Dnr-Atkhsras,  one  of  their  citadels  \  *  they  had  increased  the  height  of  the 
walls,  and  filled  the  ditches  with  water  brought  from  the  Sburappu  by  means 
of  a  canal,  and  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  600  horsemen  and  4000  foot 
soldiers,  they  had  drawn  them  np  in  front  of  the  ramparts.  A  single  morning 
sufficed  to  disperse  them,  and  the  Assyrians,  entering  the  city  with  the  fugitives, 
took  possession  of  it  on  the  same  day.  They  made  16,490  prisoners,  aod  seized 
horses,  mules,  asses,  camels,  and  both  sheep  and  oxen  in  large  numbers.  Eight 
of  the  chiefs  of  tbe  neighbourhood,  who  ruled  over  the  flat  country  between  the 
Shurappu  and  the  Uknu,  begged  for  mercy  as  soon  as  they  learned  the  result 
of  the  eugagemenL    The  name  of  Dnr-Atkharas  was  changed  to  that  of  Dur* 

■  The  date  of  the  dckth  of  Ktrnmbftii-igaah  Is  indirect!;  giTen  io  the  pMMfce  of  the  Aliylbniaw 
dnnush  of  PinAet,  coL  ii.  32-^,  vhara  it  ii  laid  that  iu  tbe  fiitt  jear  of  ABhahnr-nidiD-ahDmn, 
King  of  Bkbjlon,  Ithtu-khanda  (=  Bhntrak-UBkhuDta)  ma  dothroiiad  by  bii  brother,  Khalliubn, 
after  having  nigned  orer  Elam  eighteen  yean :  theae  eTonts  Botoall;  took  place,  ai  we  ihall  lee 
below  (of.  p.  299,  tn/ro).  ahout  tbe  year  699  before  our  em. 

'  Bhntrak-iiakhnDta  is  tbe  Saalan  form  of  tbe  name  (cf.  lupra,  pp.  127,  128) ;  the  Aagyriau  texti 
diriottitlQtoSbiitnr-'Daakhundi(JiMa[io/Sin^on,U.271,2g6,  £92, 406;  liitenplimtdtiFaaeM,\.U9), 
ftod  the  Bahylmian  Chronidt  oj  Ptnehet,  aoL  ii.  II.  32,  81,  into  Ishtar-khandn,  owing  to  a  faint 
lewmblance  in  tbe  eottnd  of  the  name  of  the  goddeu  Iihtar  with  the  form  Abufur,  Sthur,  itKlf 
derived  from  Shutrah,  with  which  tbe  name  began. 

*  The  earliet  biitorioni  of  AuyTia,miaIed  in  the  flnt  plaoe  by  tbe  form  in  which  tlie  soribM  hare 
handed  down  the  aocouni  in  the  JntioZi  and  tbe  FatUt,  awtuned  tbe  exiateace  of  a  siogle  army,  led 
by  Saigon  bimaelf,  and  which  wonld  have  marched  on  all  the  above-mentioned  plaoea  of  tbe  oonntiy, 
one  by  one.  Tiele  wm  the  Bret  to  Teoognise  that  Sargon  mutt  have  left  part  of  hii  foroee  to  tbe 
command  of  one  of  biBllentenanttC&otijrlontwAauyriKAe  Oe«eAicUe,p.273),and  Winokler,  enlarging 
on  IhU  idea,  thowed  that  there  were  then  two  armies,  engaged  at  different  aeata  of  war,  bat 
manceuTTiiig  m  far  as  pOMihls  by  mntnal  arrangement  (Dfs  KeilvAri/tUxis  Sargoni,  toI.  i.  p.  iiTiii., 
iiot«  1 ;  of.  &LLaBBiCK,  Busa,  pp.  79-81,  where  one  of  tbe  two  atmiee,  called  bj  the  author  the  army 
of  tbe  north,  ti  raid  to  have  been  itself  divided  into  two  corps). 

'  Tbe  site  of  Dor-Atkharaa  is  unknown.  Billeibeck  plaoes  it  bypath etically  on  the  stream  oC 
Hendeli  (Suta,  p.  80),  and  bia  conjeotare  is  In  itself  very  plausible.  I  sbonid  incline,  however,  to  plaoe 
it  more  to  the  sonth,  on  account  of  the  pasaage  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Ealdft,  to  complete  the  de- 
fenoeaof  the  town,  bronght  acanal  from  the  Shurappu  and  fortified  its  banks.  The  Sburappu,  aooording 
to  Delituoh,  would  be  tbe ehatt  Umm-eUem&l  (_Wolagdat ParadUi  f  p.  ISA) ;  aooording  to  Delattre, 
the  Eerkha  (Let  Travaux  iydraiUiqueB  en  Babylonie,  p.  39,  n.  1) ;  the  account  of  the  campaign  under 
eonsidemtion  would  lead  me  to  recognise  in  it  a  wateiconrse  like  tbe  Ttb,  which  nms  Into  the  Tigris 
near  Amata,  in  whioh  oaae  the  luina  of  Ebertb  wonid  perhaps  eotreipond  with  the  site  of  Dur-AtUuuas. 
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Nebo,  the  territory  of  the  Gambolu  wfts  converted  into  a  province,  and  ita 
OTgaoisation  haying  been  completed,  the  army  continued  its  march,  sireeping 
before  It  the  Baa,  the  Khindara,  the  Puqudn,  in  short,  all  the  tribes  occupying 
the  district  of  Yatbur.^  The  chiefe  of  these  provinces  soDght  refuge  in  the 
morasses  of  the  lower  Kerkha,  bnt  finding  tbemselveB  surrounded  and  short  of 
provisions,  they  were  forced  by  famine  to  yield  to  the  enemy,  and  came 
to  terme  with  the  Assyrians,  who  imposed  a  tribute  on  them  and  included  them 
within  the  new  province  of  Qambolu.  The  goal  of  this  expedition  was  thus 
attained,  and  £lam  separated  from  Eardnniasb,  but  the  issue  of  the  war 
remained  undecided  as  long  as  Shutruk-nahhunta  held  the  cities  at  the  edge 
of  the  plain,  from  which  be  conld  emerge  at  will  into  the  heart  of  the 
Assyrian  position.  The  conqueror  therefore  turned  in  that  direction,  rapidly 
took  from  him  the  citadels  of  Shamuua  and  Babduri,  then  those  of  Lakhi- 
rimma  and  Pillntu,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Naditi,  from 
whence  he  despatched  marauding  bands  to  pillage  the  country.  Dismay  spread 
throughout  the  district  of  Bashi ;  the  inhabitants,  abandoning  their  cities — 
Til-Ebumba,  Durmiahamash,  Bubi,  and  Kbamanu — migrated  as  far  as  Btt- 
Imbi ;  Shutruk-nakhunta,  overcome  with  fear,  took  refuge,  so  it  was  said,  in 
the  distant  mountains  to  preserve  his  life.^  Sargon,  meanwhile,  had  crossed 
the  Euphrates  with  the  other  force,  •  and  had  marched  straight  upon  Btt- 
Dahkuri ;  having  there  noticed  that  die  fortress  of  Bur-Ladtnu  was  in  ruins, 
he  rebuilt  it,  and,  firmly  installed  within  the  heart  of  the  country,  he  patiently 
waited  until  the  eastern  force  had  accomplished  its  mission.  Like  his 
adversary,  Merodach-baladan,  he  had  no  desire  to  be  drawn  into  an  engage- 
ment until  he  knew  what  chance  there  was  of  the  latter  being  reinforced  by 
the  King  of  £)am.  At  the  opening  of  hostilities  Merodach-baladan  claimed 
the  help  of  the  Elamite  king,  and  lavished  on  him  magnificent  presents 
— a  couch,  a  throne,  a  portable  cbair,  a  cup  for  the  royal  offerings,  and  his 
own  pectoral  chain ;  these  all  reached  their  destination  in  good  condition,  and 
were  graciously  accepted.    But  before  long  the  Elamite  prince,  threatened 

■  For  these  peoplea,  cf.  p.  119,  lupra. 

■  None  of  these  places  con  be  identified  nith  certoint;.  Bo  fu  as  I  am  follow  the  oooount  of  thia 
campaign  on  the  msp,  it  aeeiiiB  that  the  sttocki  upon  Shutruk-nakhiinta  took  place  on  the  plain  and 
in  the  mountaliu  between  the  Ab-I-Qengir  and  the  T!b,  ao  that  the  river  Naditi  would  be  the  Aftth 
or  one  of  ita  tributariea.  If  this  were  bo,  Lokhirimmu  and  Fillntn  would  be  situated  somewhere  near 
the  JughaibenBuaaandthe  T£p£  Qhulamen  oFde  Morgan's  map  of  Elam,  Shamuna  nearZiriir-t£pI, 
Babdorl  near  Hoaoeiniyeh.  But  I  wish  it  to  be  anderalood  that  1  do  not  ooasider  these  comparisona  aa 
more  than  simple  oonjeoturea.  Btt-Imbi  waa  certainly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Assyrians,  since  it 
was  used  u  a  place  of  refuge  bj  the  iubabitanta  of  BashI ;  at  the  same  lime  it  most  have  been  dose 
to  Bashi,  sinoe  the  people  of  thU  ooDutr;  fled  thither.  The  site  of  GhiUn  which  de  Uorgan  has 
adopted  on  bis  map  aeema  to  me  to  be  too  ^  north  to  comply  with  these  conditioua,  and  that  of  Taps, 
approved  by  Billerbeck  (_8iita,  p.  78),  too  southerly.  I^  as  I  belioTe,  Baahl  corresponds  to  the  reglona 
of  Pushti-kuh  which  lie  on  both  aides  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Meodeli  stream,  we  ought  to  look 
fat  Btt-Imbi  somewbere  near  the  Desht-t-Gboaur  and  the  Zenjan,  near  a  point  where  communication 
with  the  banks  of  the  Ab-1-Klnnd  would  be  easy. 
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in  his  own  doouuD,  forgot  ererytbitig  except  big  own  personal  safety, 
and  declared  himself  unable  to  render  Merodaoh-baladan  any  assistance. 
The  latter,  on  receiving  this  news,  threw  himself  with  his  face  in  the  dust, 
rent  bis  clothes,  and  broke  oat  into  loud  weeping ;  after  which,  conscious 
that  bis  strength  would  not  permit  of  his  meeting  the  enemy  in  the  open 
field,  he  withdrew  bis  men  from  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  escaped  secretly 
by  night,  and  retired  with  his  troops  to  the  fortress  of  IkUbel.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Babylon  and  Borsippa  did  not  allow  tbemselres  to  be  disconcerted  ; 
they  brought  the  arks  of  Bel,  Zarpontt,  Nebo,  and  Tashmlt  out  of  tbeir 
sanctuaries,  and  came  forth  with  chanting  and  musical  instruments  to  salute 
Sargon  at  Ddr-Ladinn.  He  entered  tha  city  in  tbeir  company,  and  after 
he  bad  celebrated  the  customary  saorifioes,  the  people  enthroned  him  in 
Merodach-baladan's  pahtoe.  Tribute  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  refused  to 
accept  any  part  of  it  for  bis  peisonal  use,  and  applied  it  to  a  work  of  public 
utility — the  repairing  of  the  ancient  canal  of  Borsippa,  which  had  become 
nearly  filled  up  This  done,  he  detached  a  body  of  troops  to  occupy  Sippara, 
and  returned  to  Assyria,  there  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters.* 

Once  again,  therefore,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Euphrates  was  mled  by 
an  Assyrian,  who  united  in  one  protocol  the  titles  of  the  sovereigns  of  Assur 
and  Karduniash.  Babylon  posaeesed  for  the  kings  of  Nineveh  tbe  same  hind 
of  attraction  as  at  a  later  date  drew  the  German  Cieaars  to  fiome.  Scarcely 
had  tbe  Assyrian  monarchs  been  crowned  within  their  own  domains,  than  they 
turned  their  eyes  towards  Babylon,  and  their  ambition  knew  no  rest  till  the 
day  came  for  them  to  present  themselves  in  pomp  within  the  temple  of  its  god 
and  implore  his  solemn  consecration.  When  at  length  they  bad  received  it, 
they  scrupulously  secured  its  renewal  on  every  occasion  which  the  law 
prescribed,  and  their  chroniclers  recorded  among  tbe  important  events  of 
the  year,  the  ceremony  in  which  they  "  took  the  hand  of  Bei"  Sargon  there- 
fore returned,  in  the  month  Nisan  of  the  year  709,  to  preside  over  the  processiou 
of  the  god,  and  he  devontly  acoomplisbed  the  rites  which  constituted  him  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  aemi-fabulous  heroes  of  tbe  old  empire,  foremost 
among  whom  was  bis  namesake  Shargani  of  Agade.*  He  offered  sacrifices  to 
Bel,  Nebo,  and  to  the  divinities  of  Snmir  and  Akkad,  and  he  did  not  retnrn 
to  the  camp  until  he  had  fulfilled  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  his  new  dignity. 

■  Amah  of  Sargon,  11.  228-316 :  of.  Oppbbt,  The  Anaait  of  Sargm,  in  the  Baeordt  of  th«  Pa^  lit 
•er.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  4CM16;  VFihoklbr, Dit  SeiUehnfllexU  Sargotu, toI.  I. pp.  88-55.  The  AniiaU,inspiUi 
of  the  mutilation  they  have  luffered,  axe  the  only  dooumenti  which  fnrniBh  na  with  an  almost  com- 
plete picture  of  thiB  mmpaign.  In  the  Farif  the  sventa  ue  disttibnted  noder  vuioaB  headfngi, 
and  the  aurattTe  ii  gwntly  abridged  <11. 18-21,  121-126,  lM-144) ;  the  iamofto  fiWa  merely  givee 
an  aoeonnt  of  tbe  entry  into  Babylon  (ooL  ii.  11.  1-22). 

*  Aj  to  Sbargiliii  of  Agade  (Bargon  L),  of.  Daim  of  CiviUtaUon,  pp.  B96-599. 
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He  was  inTolved  ihat  year  in  two  important  wars  at  opposite  pointB  of  his 
empire.  One  was  at  the  north-western  extremity,  against  the  Mushki  and 
their  king  Mita,  who,  after  haTing  sapported  Rusas,  waa  now  intriguing  with 
Argistis;  the  other  in  the  soath-eaat,  against  the  Kaldi,  and  probably  also 
against  Elam.  He  entmsted  the  conduct  of  the  former  to  the  governor  of 
Kul,  bnt  reserved  to  himself  the  final  reckoning  with  Merodach-baladan.  The 
Babylonian  king  had  made  good  wse  of  the  respite  given  him  during  the 
winter  months.  Too  prudent  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the  open  plain,  he  had 
transformed  bis  hereditary  principality  into  a  formidable  citadel.  During  the 
preceding  campaign  he  had  devastated  the  whole  of  the  country  lying  between 
the  marshes  and  the  territory  occopied  by  the  Assyrians,  and  had  withdrawn 
the  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  towns— Ikbibel,  Uru,  Unik,  Kishik,  and 
Nimid-laguda — were  also  deserted,  and  no  garrisons  were  left  in  theoL  He 
had  added  to  the  fortifications  of  Dur-Yak!n,^  and  enlarged  the  moat  till 
it  was  two  haudred  culuts  wide  and  eighteen  deep,  ao  as  to  reach  the  level 
of  infiltration ;  he  then  turned  into  it  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  so  that 
the  town  appeared  to  be  floating  on  a  lake,  without  either  bridges  or  quays 
by  means  of  which  the  besiegers  might  have  brought  their  machines  within 
range  and  their  troops  been  able  to  approach  for  an  assault.  Merodach-baladan 
had  been  careful  not  to  shut  himself  within  the  town,  bat  had  taken  up  a 
position  in  the  marshes,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Assyrians. 
Sargon,  having  left  Babylon  in  the  month  of  lyy&r,  encountered  him  within 
sight  of  Dur-Yakiu.  The  Aramiean  infantry  were  crushed  by  repeated  charges 
from  the  Ninevite  cfaariotry  and  cavalry,  who  pursued  the  fugitives  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  moat,  and  seized  the  camp  with  all  its  baggage  and  the 
royal  train,  including  the  king's  tent,  a  canopy  of  solid  silver  which  protected 
the  throne,  his  sceptre,  weapons,  and  stores  of  all  kinds.  The  peasants,  to  the 
number  of  90,580,  crowded  within  the  lines,  also  fell  into  their  hands,  together 
with  their  flocks  and  herds — 2500  horses,  610  mules,  and  S54  camels,  as  well  as 
sheep,  ozen,and  asses  ;  the  remainder  of  the  fugitives  rushed  within  the  outworks 
for  refuge  "  like  a  pack  of  wild  boars,"  and  finally  were  driven  into  the  interior 
of  the  place,  or  scattered  among  the  beds  of  reeds  along  the  coast.  Sargon  cut 
down  the  groves  of  palm  trees  which  adorned  the  suburbs,  and  piled  up  their 
trunks  in  the  moat,  thus  qnickly  forming  a  causeway  right  up  to  the  walls. 
Merodaoh-baladaQ  had  been  wounded  in  the  arm  '  during  the  engagement,  but, 
nevertheless,  fought  stubbornly  in  defence  of  his  city ;  when  he  saw  that  its 

'  As  to  tbe  poBilion  oooopied  by  Dur-Valtn,  near  the  modera  town  of  Qomah,  of.  p.  225,  (wpm. 

■  The  Interiplim  da  FaiUi,  11.  133,  131,  itatei  tbat  he  wu  made  privmer  with  all  bii  runily ; 
Ibe  teit  o(  the  AnnaU,  1.  849,  admili  that  he  eicaped.  We  ihall  And  bim  rMppeariDg  sgaio  ut  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Seunnacherlb ;  cf.  pp.  274,  275,  iii/'ra. 
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fall  was  ine-ritable,  be  fled  to  the  other  side  of  the  galf,  and  took  refnge  amoDg 
the  mud  flats  of  the  Lower  Uld.  Sargon  set  fire  to  Bur-Yabto,  levelled  its 
towers  and  walls  with  the  ground,  and  demolished  its  houses,  temples,  and 
palaces.  It  had  been  a  sort  of  penal  settlement,  to  which  the  Kalda  rulers 
used  to  consign  tboee  of  their  sabjects  belonging  to  the  old  aboriginal  race, 
who  had  rendered  themselTea  obnoxious  b^  their  wealth  or  iudependenoe 
of  character;  the  number  of  these  prisoners  was  considerable,  Babylon,  Bor- 
sippa,  Nipur,  and  Sippar,  not  to  speak  of  Uru,  Unik,  Eridu,  Larsam,  and 
Kishik,  having  all  of  them  .furnished  their  share.  Sargon  released  them  all, 
and  restored  their  gods  to  the  temples  ;  he  expelled  the  nomads  from  the  estates 
which,  contrary  to  all  justice,  had  been  distributed  among  them  in  preceding 
years,  and  reinstated  the  former  owners,  Eardnniaab,  which  had  been 
oppressed  for  twelve  long  years  by  a  semi-barbarian  despot,  now  breathed 
again,  and  hailed  Sargon  as  its  deliverer,  while  he  on  bis  part  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  organising  his  conquest.  The  voluntary  submission  of  Upiri,  King 
of  Dilmun,^  who  lived  isolated  in  the  open  sea,  "  as  though  in  a  bird's  nest," 
secured  to  Sargon  possession  of  the  watercourses  which  flowed  beyond 
the  Chaldrean  lake  into  the  Persian  Gulf:  no  sooner  had  he  obtained  it 
than  be  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Dur-Taktn,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and 
reinforced  the  garrisons  which  lined  bis  Elamite  frontier  on  this  side.  He 
had  just  flnished  building  a  strongly  fortified  citadel  on  the  site  of  Sagbat,* 
when  ambassadors  arrived  from  MitiL.'  The  governor  of  Kul  had  at  length 
triumphed  over  the  obstinacy  of  the  Mushki,  and  after  driving  them  from 
village  to  village,  had  compelled  them  to  sue  for  terms:  the  tidings  of  the 
victories  over  the  Kalda  had  doubtless  hastened  their  decision,  but  they 
were  still  so  powerful  that  it  was  thought  wiser  not  to  impose  too 
rigorous  conditions  upon  them.  Mita  agreed  to  pay  tribate,  and  surrendered 
one  or  two  districts,  which  were  turned  into  an  Aramtean  settlement :  the 
inhabitants  were  transferred  to  Bit-Yakin,  where  they  had  to  make  the  best 
they  could  of  lands  that  had  been  devastated  by  war.*  At  this  juncture  the 
Greeks  of  Cyprus  flattered  the  pride  of  the  Assyrians  in  a  most  unexpected 

■  Ai  to  the  lite  ot  DilmiiD,  at.  Daan  of  Chilitalion,  p.  562,  note  7. 

*  This  Sagbat,  whiob  mtiic  oot  be  oonfnwd  vitb  tbe  dfitrict  of  Btt-Bagbatl  mentioaad  in  tbo 
reign  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  Menu  to  ooneapond  wUb  a  post  to  the  Math  of  DnTUn,  perbapa  tlie  ruins 
of  Bkksttfeb,  on  the  Tcbengulai. 

*  Anmdi  of  Sargon,  11. 817-S71 :  of.  Oppbbt,  The  Juno/*  of  Sargon,  in  tbe  Beeardt  of  Oie  Patt, 
lit  asr.,  vol.  TiL  pp.  40-19;  WtHcKLm,  Dia  KeOiehri/aarle  Sargon*,  voL  i.  pp.  54-63.  An  sbridgcd 
natnitiva  of  tbe  same  erents  ia  fonnd  in  the  Intcription  dtt  Faile;  11. 126.13B,  144, 149 ;  cf.  Oppbbt, 
Oreat  In*eription  in  Iht  Falaea  of  EJumabad,  in  tbe  Eeeardt  of  the  Pa*l,  Ist  ser.,  vol.  iz.  pp.  14-17 ; 
■WraoBLBE,  Dm  KeOtchH/itexit  Sargont,  toL  i.  pp.  120-125, 126,  127. 

*  Julia:*  0/  Sargon,  IL  371-383 :  ef.  Oppkbt,  The  AnnaU  of  Sargon,  in  the  Beeordi  of  tt«  Parf, 
lit  aer.,  vol.  viL  pp.  49,  50 :  Wihoeleb  ;  Hie  KeiltchriftUxte  Sargont,  toI.  i.  pp.  62-65 ;  Inteription 
del  Fattet,  11.  149-153;  cf.  OPFsaT,  Great  ImeHption  in  l/ie  falace  of  Khortdhad,  in  the  Becorda  of 
the  Pott,  lit  ler.,  toI.  iz.  pp.  17,  18 ;  Winosleb,  Die  EdUehrifttextt  Sargont,  vol.  i.  pp.  126-129. 
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way :  after  the  manner  of  their  race  they  scoured  the  aeas, 
and  their  fleeto  persistently  devastated  the  coasts  of 
Syria  and  CUicia.'  Seven  of  their  kings  were  bo  far 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  Sargon's  acbievements  as  to 
dread  panishment  for  their  misdeeds.  They  therefore 
sent  him  presents,  and,  for  the  moment,  abandoned  their 
piratical  expeditions  in  Phoenician  waters.  The  homage 
of  these  inreterate  robbers  raised  Sargon  in  his  own  eyes 
and  in  those  of  his  subjects.^  Some  years  later,  about 
708  B.O.,  he  presented  them  with  a  stele  of  black  marble, 
on  which  he  had  engraved  his  own  portrait,  together  with 
a  long  inscription  setting  forth  his  most  glorious  exploits. 
They  set  it  up  at  Kition  (Citium),  where  it  has  been  pre- 
served amongst  the  ruins,  a  priceless  witness  to  the 
greatness  of  Assyria." 

While  war  thoa  raged  around  him,  Sargon  still  found 
time  for  works  of  a  peaceful  character.  He  set  himself 
to  remodel  and  complete  the  system  of  irrigation  in  the 
Assyrian  plain ;  he  repaired  the  dykes,  and  cleaned  out 
and  made  good  the  beds  of  the  canals  which  had  been 
neglected  during  the  troublons  times  of  the  last  generation.^  He  erected 
buildings  at  Calah"  and  at  Nineveh,'  bat  in  these  cities  everything 
seemed  to  recall  too  vividly  the  memory  of  the  sovereigns  who  had  gone  before 
him :  he  wished  for  a  capital  which  should  belong  to  himself  alone,  where  he 
wonld  not  be  reminded  of  a  past  in  which  he  had  no  part^    After  meditating 

I  Tbsir  miideeds  ai«  indtoated  in  the  Cj/Undar  Inwnpfton  (L  21 ;  ef.  Ltok,  EeiUchri/Uexle 
SargoM,  pp.  32,  88),  wbioh  WM  first  Booo»tely  explained  bj  Fr.  DelUzaob  (_Wo  lag  dot  Paradiei f 
p.  MS),  and  in  which  Sargon  bouts  that  he  has  "  torn  the  Ionian  from  the  midat  of  the  seas  and 
thuB  leitored  peace  to  the  oountiiea  of  Ent  and  Tyre." 

*  AnnaU  of  Sargon,  11.  SflS-SSS :  of.  Offebt,  TTit  Annali  of  Sargon,  in  lUcord*  of  the  PaO,  Ut  eer., 
Yol.  Tii.  p.  51 :  WwoKLEB,  Die  EeilKhriftUxU  SargoTu,  vol.  i.  pp.  G4-66 ;  Interip.  dei  Fatiet,  IL  143-14S, 
where  Winokler  (KeiUchrifUactt  Bargoni,  vol.  L  p.  ix.,  note  6,  and  AllorUnl.  Fortchungen,  vol.  i.  p.  867, 
note  1)  regordB  the  Awjiian  eipiesiion  la-nagi  u  a  blandering  tmoBoription  of  tbe  Greek  'lurixif. 

>  Lamaka  SteU,  col.  ii.  11. 13-62 ;  cf.  WlxcaLBR,  Die  KeUtehriftUxtt  Sargom,  vol.  i.  pp.  182, 183. 
Tbi«  stele  wai  discovered  at  Larnaha,  and  is  now  in  the  Berlin  HuBeum. 

*  Dnwn  b;  Fancbei.Qudin,  from  the  pluater  cait  in  the  Lonvre. 

*  Oyltfidw  Itucription,  11.  36,  S7 :  of.  Offbbt,  Let  Imoriptiont  da  Dour-SarkayaH,  in  Place,  Xinitie 
el  tAtpU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2BG.  297 ;  Ltoh,  KeiUehrifOexfe  Sargont,  pp.  34,  35.  As  to  works  of  tbe  Buine 
natiiie  oarried  ont  in  Babylon,  of.  Annah,  IL  302-304. 

*  At  Calali,  be  lived  In  an  old  palace  of  ABsat-naiir-pal  restored  and  adapted  for  bis  un,  as 
shown  by  the  inscription  published  by  Layi&d.  Intcripliont  in  Iha  Cuneiform  Character*,  pL  xxxiiL 
11.  13-22 ;  cf.  WmoELBR,  Die  EeilidiTi/tkxte  Sargone,  vol.  i.  pp.  176-173. 

'  Jn»eriplion  on  IM  Sriolit  at  Eoagur^ik  (In  U.  Bawlineoo,  Ciin.  Int.  W.  At.,  vol  i.  pi.  6,  No.  7 ; 
cf.  WniOSLBB,  Die  KeiUcbrifUexte  Sargoni,  vol  i.  p.  193),  relating  to  the  tebnilding  of  a  temple 
of  Nebo  and  Hardnk. 

■  Tbe  sooonnt  of  the  bailding  of  Dni-Shanaktn  is  to  be  found  in  a  more  or  teas  complete  form  at 
the  end  of  all  Bargoa'a  hiatorical  inBoriptions,  e.g.  in  tbe  Annali,  II.  414-160,  in  the  Intoriplion  dee 
Fattee,  11.  153-1&1,  in  the  AnnaU  of  Soon  XIV.,  11.  65-89,  in  tbe  Ineeriplion  on  the  Pavement  of  tie 
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day  aod  night,  his  choice  fell  upon  the  ^ 

TiUftge    of    Maganubba,    a  ^--^    " 

little  to  the  north-eaat  of 
NineTeh,  in  a  wide  plain 
which  extends  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ehnzor  to  the 
hills  of  Mazri,  aod  by  a  single 
dectee  h«  expropriated  all 
its  inhabitants.  He  then 
boilt  on  the  land  which  he 
bad  pniohased  from  them  a 
city  of  nnrivalled  magnifi- 
cence, which  be  called  by  hia 
own  name,  Dur-Sharrnktn.' 
The  ground  plan  of  it  is  of 
lectangnlar  shape,  the  sides 
being  about  1900  yards  long 
by  1800  yards  wide,  each 
corner  exactly  facing  one  of 
the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass.* Its  walls  rest  on  a 
limestone  snb-stmctnre  some  three  feet  six  inohes  high,  and  rise  fifty  •seven  feet 
above  the  ground ;  they  are  strengthened,  every  thirty  yards  or  so,  by  battle- 
mented  towers  which  project  thirteen  feet  from  the  face  of  the  wall  and  stand 
sixteen  feet  higher  than  the  ramparts/    Access  was  gained  to  the  interior  by 

Qata,  iL  11.  IS-44,  iii.  IL  23-lS,  It.  U.  90-158,  T.  IL  2»-39,  in  the  Cylmlcr  Uien^Uni,  IL  41-71,  in 
the  JiMmpftim  oj  tha  BaUt,  II.  39-107  ;  the  Irueription  on  tlit  Smertii  of  the  SIdbi  ia  devoted  to  it,  as 
ia  abo  that  of  the  Foundalion  Tablet*. 

'  Aimalt  of  Sargom,  II,  414, 4IS.  In  moat  of  the  teita  the  villBgs  of  Hegumbba  ia  oot  nained ;  it 
ia  mentianed  in  the  Cflinder  Inteription,  I.  44,  and  this  dooament  ia  the  oalj  one  which  fnrnlahea 
detaila  of  the  eipropriatioD,  eto.  (!'■  44-52 ;  cf.  Offibt,  La  InKriplitnu  de  Dour-Sarliaydii,  in  Plaos, 
Ninim  et  FAttgrie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  296,  297 ;  Ltov,  EeiltehriftlexU  Sargoni,  pp.  S4-ST).  The  modem 
name  of  the  plooe  ia  Khonabad,  the  eily  of  Khotroet,  bnt  the  name  of  ita  founder  wai  itill  aaaoolated 
with  ita  Tuina,  in  the  time  of  Taknt,  who  mention*  him  under  the  name  oT  Sarghan.  It  was  flnt 
eiploRd  in  1843  b;  Botta,  who  publLihed  the  reanlt  ot  hia  ascatationi  in  aereral  worka  of  very 
Turled  nnge,  in  Letlm  lar  lei  d^ouverlei  de  Khona]>ad,  and  in  Le  Monument  de  NMve,  1846-1850 ; 
then  bj  Place  and  Oppert,  whose  reaearchEa  are  embodied  in  the  three  volumes  entitled  Ntnite  et 
rAtjfrie,  1866-I8G9.  The  antiquities  ooUectad  there  by  BotU  and  Plaoe  ccmititate  the  bnlb  of  the 
AaayrisD  Unsenm  in  tbe  LouTie ;  nnTortniuitBij,  a  part  of  the  objeota  oolleoted  by  Place  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Tigria  with  tbe  lighter  which  waa  oarrjing  them. 

*  Rednction  by  Fauchei-Gndin,  from  the  plan  pnbliabed  in  Pi^cr,  Ninitie  et  CAityrie,  pi.  2. 

*  Flacb,  T^Mie  el  r.l*iyn«,  vol.  i.  pp.  160,  161.  Botta  mlatook  the  site  for  a"  paradiae"  belong- 
ing to  the  palaoB ;  Place  reoogniaed  it  aa  the  actoal  site  of  the  city  itaelf  (Ninive  et  VAuj/rie,  vol.  i. 
pp.  I53-157> 

*  PuoB,  Niniva  et  VAMyrit,  vol.  i.  pp.  161-167.  Place  leotconed  the  height  of  tbe  wall  at  79  feet, 
a  measurement  adopted  by  Penot  and  Chipiez  (Hiefoire  de  I' Art  done  CAnliqvitf,  vol.  ii.  p.  478); 
Dienlafoy  baa  ahown  tLat  the  height  of  the  wall  must  he  redooad  to  17  feet,  and  that  of  the  toweia 
•bout  63  feet  (L'.isrDpoIa  da  Bute,  p.  178). 
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eight  gates,  two  on  each  side  of  the  square,  each  of  them  marked  by  two  towers 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  width  of  the  bay.  Every  gate  had  its 
patron,  chosen  from  among  the  gods  of  the  city ;  there  was  the  gate  of 
Shamasfa,  the  gate  of  Bamman,  those  of  Bel  and  Beltis,  of  Ann,  of  bhtar, 
of  Ea,  and  of  the  Lady  of  the  Giods.*  Each  of  them  was  protected  externally 
by  a  migdcH,  or  small  castle,  built  in  the  Syrian  style,*  and  flanked  at  each  corner 
by  a  low  tower  thirteen  yards  in  width ;  five  allowed  of  the  passage  of  beasts  as 
well  as  men.  It  was  through  these  that  the  peasants  came  in  every  morning, 
driving  their  cattle  before  them,  or  jolting  along  in  waggons  laden  with  fruit 
and  vegetables.  After  passing  the  outposts,  they  crossed  a  paved  courtyard, 
then  made  their  way  between  the  two  towers  through  a  vaulted  passage  over 
fifty  yards  long,  intersected  at  almost  equal  intervals  by  two  transverse 
galleries.  The  other  three  gates  had  a  special  arrangement  of  their  own ;  a 
flight  of  twelve  steps  built  out  in  front  of  the  courtyard  rendered  them  in- 
accessible to  animals  or  vehicles.  At  the  entrance  to  the  passage  towered  two 
colossal  bulls  with  human  heads,  standing  like  sentinels — their  faces  and  fore- 
pai'ts  turned  outward,  their  hind-qoarters  ranged  along  the  inner  walls — as 
though  gazing  before  them  into  space  ia  company  with  two  winged  genii. 
The  arch  supported  by  their  mitred  heads  was  ornamented  by  a  course  of 
enamelled  bricks,  on  which  other  genii,  facing  one  another  in  pairs,  offered  pine- 
cones  across  a  circular  ornament  of  many  colours.  These  were  the  mystic 
guardians  of  the  city,  who  shielded  it  not  only  from  the  attacks  of  men,  but 
also  from  invasions  of  evil  spirits  aad  pernicious  diseases.'  The  rays  of  the  sun 
made  the  forecourt  warm  in  winter,  while  it  was  always  cool  under  the  archway 
in  summer;  the  gates  served  as  resorts  for  pleasure  or  business,  where  old  men 
and  idlers  congregated  to  discuss  their  affairs  and  settle  the  destinies  of  the 
State,  merchants  bargained  and  disposed  of  their  goods,  and  the  judge  and 
notables  of  the  neighbouring  quarter  held  their  courts.*  It  was  here  that  the 
king  generally  exposed  to  view  the  chieftains  and  kings  whom  he  hod  taken 
captive ;  here  they  lay,  chained  like  dogs  in  cages,  dependent  on  tlie  pity  of 

'  The  Dumber  of  the  gate*  vaA  thelc  nune*  aie  girea  by  Sugon  hiniBeir,  iu  ui  abbceviated  fom, 
in  the  InimpUtm  c^tht  BvUi,  II.  Sl-dO,  and  in  that  of  the  Oytittden,  11.  66-70 ;  thej  appear  Id  h 
more  oomplete  Tona  in  the  Anwsl*  of  SM  XIV.,  11.  76-84. 

'  Afl  already  stated,  this  ii  what  the  InBorlptioDi  deicribe  aa  a  **  hlt-khilara  In  the  manner  of  the 
oountr;  of  Kliftti"  (IniortpMMi  on  U«  Rntna  of  Ike  Slabi,  li.  £0,  21 ;  Inteription  on  Ott  Patemmt  of 
a*  Qala,  IL  2S-3D ;  InnHftioa  det  FomIm,  11.  161. 162).  Cf.  the  deaociption  and  illustration  of  a 
bU-khtUni,  on  pp.  206,  207,  mipra ;  the  paila  dearrlbed  on  the  present  page  oan  be  Teadil;  identified 
in  the  woodoot 

*  Foi  a  description  of  the  gates  of  the  oit;,  of.  Plam,  Niaiw  at  rA§*yTi«,  vol.  i,  pp.  169-l&(!.  Tin- 
part  played  b;  the  sacred  bolls  as  gnardlaui  baa  been  briefly  indioated  in  the  Dawn  of  OivUUation, 

*  Avi?id  deaoriptlon  of  the  usesof  thegatet  i«  given  by  Place,  M'nfmetrJiiynV,  lol.  i.pp.  183- 
188);  cf.  the  same  custom  among  the  Hebicwi  (Oen.  xix.  1;  xiiii.  10,  IS,  16;  Buthiy.  1,2,  9-12; 
Veul.  uL  IS-Sl). 
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their  gaards  or  of  paBsers-by  for  such  miserable  fare  aa  might  be  flnng  to  them, 
aod,  the  first  feeling  of  curiosity  once  passed,  no  longer  provoking  even  the 
jeers  of  the  crowd,  uutil  a  day  came  when  their  riotor  took  it  into  his  head  to 
remove  them  from  their  ignominious  positiou,  and  either  restored  them  to  their 
thrones  or  sent  them  to  the  executioner.'    The  town  itseir,  beiog  built  from 
plans  drawn  up  by  one  mind,  must  have  presented  few  of  the  irregularities 
of  outline  cbaracteristia  of  ancient  cities.    The  streets  leading  from  the  gates 
were  of  uniform  breadth  throaghout,  from  one  side  of  the  enclosure  to  the  other. 
They  were  paved,  had  no 
sideways  or  footpaths,  and 
crossed  one  another  at  right 
angles.^       The    houses    on 
either  side  of  them  seem,  for 
the  most  part,  to  have  con- 
sisted   of    a    single    story. 
They  were  built  of  bricks, 
either  baked  or  unbaked,  the 
outer  surfaces  of  which  were 
covered  with  white  or  tinted 
roagh-oastiug.  The  high  and 
narrow    doors    were   nearly 
always  hidden  away  in  a  comer  of  the  front ;  the  bare  monotony  of  the  walls  was 
only  relieved  here  and  there  at  long  intervals  by  tiny  windows,  but  often  instead 
of  a  flat  roof  the  building  was  surmounted  by  a  conical  dome  or  by  semi-cupolas, 
the  concave  aides  of  which  were  turned  inwards.*    The  inhabitants  varied  greatly 
in  race  and  language :  Sargon  bad  filled  his  city  with  prisoners  collected  from  all 
the  four  quarters  of  his  empire,  from  Elam,  Chaldaa,  and  Media,  from  Urartu 
and  Tabal,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  in  order  to  keep  these  incongrnous  elements 
in  check  he  added  a  number  of  Assyrians,  of  the  mercantile,  ofiicial,  or  priestly 
classes.''    He  could  overlook  the  whole  city  from  the  palace  which  he  had  built 
on  both  sides  the  north-eastern  wall  of  the  town,  half  within  and  half  without 
the  ramparts.     Like  all  palaces  built  on  the  Eupbratean  model,  this  royal 
castle  stood  on  an  artificial  eminence  of  bricks  formed  of  two  rectangles  joined 

■  To  mention  but  a  aingle  ingtanoe,  it  ma  in  thiB  way  that  Aaani-bani-pal  tie&ted  the  Antb  kings 
ouplated  by  him  (flonaiB  Ci/Iinder,  ool.  Tiii.  11,  8-14,27,1:8;  ool.  ii.  II.  103-111), 

'  Plaoi,  JViniM  et  TAuyrie,  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  199|  of.  Pkbbot  and  Camiz,  Huloire  de  VArt  dam 
VAftHquiti,  vol.  ii.  pp.  490-492. 

*  Drawn  by  Fauoher-audiii,  from  a  dniwing  published  in  Plaub,  Mnice  s(  rAiryrie,  pi.  15. 

'  PLACit,  fffeiM  a  TAngrk,  vol.  i.  pp.  208, 209 ;  of.  Perrot  and  Cbipiek,  HUloire  <U  I'Art  dam 
I'AaiiquM,  vol.  iL  pp.  145,  146,  466-468. 

*  Inicrlption  o/  the  BvUt,  \l  92-97;  Culinder  iMcnption,  U.  12-71!  AmaU  of  Hail  XI F., 
U,  87-89. 
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together  ia  the  shape  of  the  letter  T.*  The  only  entrance  to  it  was  on  the 
city  side,  foot-passengers  being  admitted  by  a  double  flight  of  steps  built  out 
in  front  of  the  ramparts,  horsemen  and  chariots  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane 
which  rose  in  a  gentle  gradient  along  the  right  flank  of  the  masonry  work,  and 
terminated  on  its  eastern  front  Two  main  gates  correBponded  to  these  two 
means  of  approach ;   the  one  on  the  north-east  led  straight  to  the  royal 


bibd'b  btb  view  or  sabooh'b  palace  at  dub-«babbckIh.* 

apartments,  the  other  &ced  the  city  and  opened  on  to  the  doable  staircase.  It 
was  readily  distinguishable  from  a  distance  by  its  two  flagstaffs  bearing 
the  royal  standard,  and  its  two  towers,  at  the  base  of  which  were  winged 
bulls  and  colossal  figures  of  Grilgames  crushing  the  lion."  Two  bulls  of 
still  more  monstrous  size  stood  sentry  on  either  side  of  the  gate,  the  arch 
was  outlined  by  a  course  of  enamelled  bricks,  while  higher  up,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  battlements,  was  an  enamelled  mosaic  showing  the  king 
in  all  his  glory.  This  triumphal  arch  was  reserved  for  his  special  use,  the 
common  people  being  admitted  by  two  side  doors  of  smaller  size  less  richly 
decorated. 

SargoD  resided  at  Calah,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the 

'  Aj  to  the  ooastruction  of  thia  mound,  its  dimenataua  and  general  arrangeniaitt,  of.  Place, 
Ninive  at  FAugrie,  vol.  1.  pp.  23-^. 

*  Drawn  b;  BoDdiiir,  front  the  reetoration  by  Thomaa  ia  Place,  Ninive  el  VAuyrit,  pi. 
18  5fi. 

'  One  of  tbew  flgare*  of  Gilgamea  is  reptodaoed  In  the  Davm  of  OimlitaUon,  p.  579. 
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former  palace  of  A^snr-nazir-pal,*  while  his  sew  city  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  builders.  Eveiy  moment  that  he  could  spare  from  hie  military  and 
adminiBtratiTe  labonrs  was  devoted  to  hastening  on  the  prog^ress  of  the  work, 
and  whenever  be  gained  a  victory  or  pillaged  a  district,  he  invariably  set  aside 
a  considerate  part  of  the  booty  in  order  to  meet  the  outlay  which  the  boildiug 

:-.»,I..^     Tkiia  BFU  Anil  iL-ii J :_  ^  I „ 


OITB  OP  TBI  OATia  Or  1UB  FAL&OE  i.t  DDB-SHlKBUKtH.' 

immense  convoy  laden  with  timber,  stone,  and  precious  metals  which  he  had  col- 
lected in  the  neighbourhood  of  MountTaurus  or  among  the  mountains  of  Assyria, 
including  coloured  marbles,  lapis-lazuli,  rock  crystal,  pine,  cedar,  aod  cypress- 
wood,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  all  of  which  was  destioed  for  Dnr-Sharrukln  ;  the 
quantity  of  silver  ioclnded  among  these  materials  was  so  great  that  its  value  fell 
to  a  level  with  that  of  copper.^  The  interior  of  the  building,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  old  Chaldeean  palaces,  was  separated  into  two  well-marked  dtvisioos.*  The 
larger  of  these  was  used  by  the  king  in  his  public  capacity,  and  to  this  the 
nobles  and  soldiers,  and  even  the  common  people,  were  admitted  under  certain 
conditions  and  on  certain  days  prescribed  by  custom.^    The  outer  court  was 

■  A'lmraud  Inierij)tun>,  1.  13;  cf.  Wihoeleb,  Die  EeBtehrifttaxle  Sargont,  vol.  i.  pp.  170,  171. 

■  Drawn  bj  FiuiclieT-Qudui,  from  the  iMtorstioa  by  Thomaa,  in  Fi^oi,  Xiaite  tt  I'Augrie,  pi.  20. 

*  AnnaltofSaTgon,n.  I9S-208 :  of.  Oppibt,  The  Amtah  of  Sargon,  in  tbe  Becordt  of  tht  PaU, 
iBt  wr.,  vol.  vU.p.  39:  Wihcklbb,  Die£(rfIicArt/^t(ezt«£arpoiu,  vol.  i.  pp.  84,35. 

*  Cf.  wb&t  hu  been  iMd  of  tbe  palaoe  of  Gnd«a  in  the  Davm  of  Oivilitation,  pp.  709-718. 

■  ForadeMsriptionofthiiput  ofthepklMe,of.  Puacm,  Ninit>e»trAMtrit,VoL  I.  pp.  i7-10S. 
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lined  on  three  aides  by  warehouses  and  depdts, 
in  which  were  stored  the  provisions,  com- 
modities, and  implements  required  for  the 
host  of  courtiers  and  slaves  who  depended  on 
the  sovereign  for  support.*    Each  room  had, 
as  may  still  be  seen,  its  own  special  purpose 
There  were  cellars  for  wine  and  oil,  with  their 
rows  of  large  oblong  jars ; '  then  there  were 
store-rooms    for   implements   of  iron,  which 
Flace  found  full  of  rusty  helmets,  swords, 
pieces  of  armour,  maces,  and  ploughshares ;  a 
little  further  on  were  rooms  for  the  storage 
of  copper  weapons,"  enamelled  bricks,'  and 
precious  metals,and  the  king's  private  treasury, 
in  which  were  hidden  away  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished  or  the  regular  taxes  paid  by  his  subjects ;  some  fine  bronze  lions  of 
marvellous  workmanship  and  lifelike  expression  were  found  still  shut  up  here. 
The    kitchens    adjoined    the  pan- 
tries, and  the  stables  for  horses  and 
camels  communicated  direct  with 
the  coach-houses  in  which  the  state 
chariots  were  kept,  while  the  privies 
were    discreetly  hidden    in   a    se- 
cluded comer.*    On  the  other  side, 
among  the  buildings  occnpying  the 
southern    angle  of  the  courtyard, 
the  menials    of   the    palace   lived 
huddled     together,    each     family 
.  o-  TBj,  BBo«zB  L.o«B  FK,«  .^tiE^ABBUKiN.'  quartcrod    in    small,   dark   rooms.^ 

The  royal  apartments,  properly  so 
called,  stood  at  the  back  of  these  domestic  offices,  facing  the  south-east, 
near  the  spot  where  the  inclined  plane  debouched  on  to  the  city  ramparts. 
The  monumental  entrance  to  these  apartments  was  guarded,  in  accordance 

'  Place,  NMvt  et  FAuj/rU,  vol.  L  pp.  80-82. 

*  Place,  NMve  et  VAuyrit,  vo).  i.  pp.  82,  68. 

1  Puce.  Hinive  tt  VAujirie,  vol.  L  pp.  84-89 ;  tliii  ia  room  84  on  Plkoe's  plan. 

*  ¥i^CK,  Kimet  tt  rjuyrie,  yoL  i.  pp.  64-06, 89-90 ;  thu  helmeU  went  in  rooiDB  16  aiid  17.  tile 
pile*  of  ttriuB  in  room  18,  aud  tbe  other  impIemeatB  in  room  88. 

'  Dr»wn  liy  Fundi er-Gudin,  from  tha  plan  by  Thomw,  in  PljICE,  Ntnive  et  SAuyru,  pi.  a. 

'  Place,  Xinive  el  I'JuyrCe,  vol.  L  p.  89. 

'  Drawn  by  Faucber-Oudin,  from  the  original  in  the  Louvre. 

■  Place,  Kiitive  et  I'Attyrie,  vol.  i.  pp.  93-IOS. 
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with  religious  custom,  by  a  company  of  winged  butU ;  behind  this  gate 
was  a  lawn,  then  a  second  gate,  a  corridor  and  a  grand  qaadrangle  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  palace.^  The  king  occopied  a  suite  of  some  twenty 
rooms  of  s  rather  simple  character ;  here  he  slept,  ate,  worked,  and  trans- 
acted the  greater  part  of  his  daily  business,  guarded  by  his  eunuchs  and 
attended  by  his  ministers  and  secretaries.  The  remaining  rooms  were  apart- 
mentfi  of  state,  all  of  the  same  pattern,  in  which  the  crowd  of  conrtiere 
and  employ^  assembled  while  waiting  for  a  private  audience  or  to  inter- 
cept the  king  as  he  passed.'  A  subdued  light  made  its  way  from  above 
through  narrow  windows  let  into  the  massive  arches."    The  walls  were  lined 


A  HcimNa  EiFiutnos  m  the  noosg  mbab  DrB-sHARRDstii.' 

to  a  height  of  over  nine  feet  from  the  floor  with  endless  bas-reliefs,  in  greyish 
alabaster,  picked  out  in  bright  colours,  and  illustrating  the  principal  occupations 
in  which  the  sovereign  spent  bis  days,  such  as  the  audiences  to  ambassadors, 
hunting  in  the  woods,  sieges  and  battles.  A  few  brief  inscriptions  interspersed 
above  pictures  of  cities  and  persons  indicated  the  names  of  the  vanquished 
chiefs  or  the  scenes  of  the  various  events  portrayed ;  detailed  descriptions  were 
engraved  on  the  back  of  the  slabs  facing  the  brick  wall  against  which  they 
rested.  This  was  &  precaationary  measure,  the  necessity  for  which  had  been  but 
too  plainly  proved  by  past  experience.  Every  one — the  king  himself  included 
— well  knew  that  some  day  or  other  Dur-SharrukJn  would  be  forsaken  just  as 

■  For  the  gates  of  tie  palace,  cf.  the  deeoription  given  bj  Pi.ack,  J^inire  e(  ['^M^.vol.  ii.  pp.  31-28. 

>  These  vera  the  poiiionB  laid  bare  by  Botta,  illaBtrated  and  deaciibed  b?  him,  and  ufterwardB 
alQilied  afraih  by  Placb,  A'(m'«  el  I'Attj/rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  47-49. 

•  A»  to  the  ligbUDg,  cf.  I'lace,  ^tniD«  et  rAujirie,  voL  i.  pp.  807-315,  and  Pbbbot  and  Chipiez, 
Eiitoirt  d«  VArl  daiu  VAnliquM,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186-196. 

'  Drawn  by  Faucbir-Gndin,  from  a  drawing  by  Flandin,  in  Botta,  i«  Xomitumt  dt  Nimtt, 
vol  ii.  pi.  108. 
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'ices  of  previooB  dynasties  had  been,  aod  it  was 
that  inscriptioDfl  concealed  in  this  manner  would 
better  chance  of  escaping  the  Tioleuce  of  man  or 
ravages  of  time ;  preserved  in  them,  the  memory 
BargoD  would  rise  triumphant  from  the  ruins.    The 
ids  reigned  supreme  over  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
>latfoTm,  and  a  large  irregular  block  of  buildings 
was  given  up  to  their  priests ;  their  cells  contained 
nothing    of    any    particular    interest,    merely 
white  walls  and  black  plinths,  adorned  here  and 
there  with  frescoes  embellished  by  arabesques, 
doourXt  *t  DnB-FHAwwKtK.'  ^^  pictures  of  animals  and  symbolical  genu.» 

The  zigffurai  rose  to  a  height  of  some  141  feet 
above  the  esplanade.  It  had  seven  storeys  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the  seven 
planets,  each  storey  being  painted  in 
the  special  colour  of  its  god — the  first 
white,  the  second  black,  the  third 
purple, the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  a  ver- 
milion red ;  the  sixth  was  coated  with 
silver,  and  the  seventh  gilded.  There 
was  DO  chamber  in  the  centre  of  the 
tower,  but  a  small  gilded  chapel  pro- 
bably stood  at  its  base,  which  was 
vsed  for  the  worship  of  Assur  or  of 
Ishtar."  The  harem,  or  Btt-riduti,  was 
at  the  southern  comer  of  the  enclosure, 
almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  ziggvrai.* 
Sargon  had  probably  three  queens 
when  he  founded  his  city,  for  the 
harem  is  divided  into  three  separate 
apartments,  of  which  the  two  larger 
«wmoN  or  A  BiDBooN  IN  THB  BABBH,'  look  out   ou   the    samo   quadrangle. 

Two  courses  of  enamelled  bricks  ran 
along    the  base  of  the   fapade,    while   statues    were    placed  at    intervals 

'  Placb,  Sinive  et  VAuyrU,  vol  t.  pp.  149-151. 

'  Drawn  by  Fanoher-Oudin,  from  the  retlontbii  by  ThomM,  in  Plaos,  Siniee  al  VAuyria,  pL  37. 

•  pLiOK.  WiniM  et  VAwyrui,  toL  i.  pp.  137-1*8 ;  the  foni  lower  itoriee  of  tb«  tiggatSt  Me  all  that 
now  remain.     Cf  Pmbot  and  Cmpraz,  BiitoiTe  dt  VArt  dant  VAntiq^af,  toI.  ii.  pp.  103-406. 

'  Puox,  Ninive  »t  rAtiyrU,  vol.  i.  pp.  107-136. 

*  Drawn  by  Fauober>QDdin,  trota  the  rortoration  by  TboDiac  in   Puca.  JftntM  «t  TJcwri*, 
pL  25,  4.  ,  — , 
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sgainat  the  wall,  and  the  bay  of  the  gateway  was  framed  by  two  bronze 
palm  trees  gilt:  the  palm  being  the  emblem  of  frnitfnlneBB  and  grace, 
no  more  fitting  decoration  could  hare  been  choaen  for  this  part  of  the 
btttldiug.^  The  arrangement  was  the  same  in  all  three  divisions :  an  ante- 
chamber of  greater  width  than  length ;  an  apartment,  one  half  of  which 
was  open  to  the  sky,  while  the  other  was  coTered  by  a  balf-dome,  and  a 


NUH    DOOB    or    TOt   HABEK    AT    DCB-BHABHCKltl.* 

flight  of  twelve  steps,  leading  to  an  alcove  in  which  stood  a  high  wooden 
couch.  The  queens  and  princesses -spent  their  lives  in  this  prison-like  Mt- 
riduti :  their  time  was  taken  up  with  dress,  embroidery,  needlework,  dancing 
and  singing,  the  monotony  of  this  rontine  being  relieved  by  endless  quarrels, 
feuds,  and  intrigues.  The  male  children  remained  in  the  harem  until  the 
age  of  puberty,  when  they  left  it  in  order  to  continue  their  education  as 
princes  and  soldiers  under  the  guidance  of  their  father.'  This  group  of  build- 
ings  was  completed  by  a  park,  in  which  cedars  of  Lebanon,  pines,  cypresses, 
gazelles,  stags,  wild  asses  and  cattle,  and  even  lions,  were  acclimatised,  in 
addition  to  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  other  trees  and  animals.    Here,  the 

'  PbAOM.  Siniva  e(  rAufrie,  vol.  i,  pp.  116-127. 

'  Hit.'mi  by  Fancher-Qudio,  from  the  restoration  by  Thomu,  in  Placb,  Niniee  el  PAuj/rie, 
pi.  24. 

*  An  iiuoriptim  of  Asanr-baui-pal,  pnbliihod  by  Bawuhsoh,  Cun.  Iiu.  W.  A3.,  tdI.  v. 
pL  i.  coL  i.  II.  11-34,  and  afleiwardi  tmnalatcd  by  Jensea  in  ths  Kaitituehn/aiche  BibUoOitli, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  154-157,  gnet  a  summary  dcBcription  of  ths  life  led  In  the  haiem  by  hein  to 
the  tbrone,  and  describeB  geoeratlj  the  Idod  of  edncatioD  received  by  tbem  from  their  sarlieit 
childhood. 
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king  gave  himself  ap  to  the  pleasnreB  of  the  chase,  and  sometimes  iuvited  one 
or  other  of  his  wires  to  come  thither  and  banquet  or  drink  with  him.' 

After  Mit&'s  surrender,  Sargon  had  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  finish  building 
his  city  in  peace ;  bat  an  ill-adrised  movement  in  Eummukh  obliged  him  to 
don  his  harness  again  (708  B.C.)-  King  Mutallu  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  ArgistiB  of  TJrartn,  and  took  the  field  with  his  army ;  bat  when  details  of 
what  bad  taken  place  in  Chaldroa  reached  his  ears,  and  be  learnt  the  ptmishment 
that  had  been  inBicted  on  the  people  of  B!t-Yakin,  his  oonn^  failed  him.  He 
fled  without  waiting  for  tbe  Assyrians  to  appear,  and  so  great  was  his  haste 
that  he  had  no  time  to  take  bis  family  and  treasure  with  him.  Sargon  annexed 
his  kingdom,  placed  it  under  the  goTemment  of  the  tartan,  and  incorporated  into 
bis  own  the  whole  army  of  EummuUb,  including  150  chariots,  1500  horsemen, 
20,000  archers,  and  10,000  pikemen.'  In  the  following  year  (707)  bis  vassal 
Delta  died,  leaving  two  sons,  Nibi  and  Ishpabara,  both  of  whom  claimed 
possession  of  the  fief  of  Ellipi ;  Nibi  appealed  to  Elam  for  help,  and  Ishpabara 
at  once  tamed  for  aid  to  Assyria.  Satgon  sent  him  a  body  of  troops,  commanded 
by  seven  of  his  generals,  while  Shutruk-nakhnnta  lent  his  froUge  4500  bowmen  ; 
Ishpabara  won  the  day,  took  the  city  of  Marubtshti  by  storm,  and  compelled 
bis  brother  to  take  refuge  in  Susian  territory.'  The  afbir  was  over  so  quickly 
that  it  caused  practically  no  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  works  at  the 
capital.  Tbe  consecration  of  a  new  city  necessitated  the  observance  of  a  host 
of  complicated  ceremonies,  which  extended  over  several  months.  First  of  all 
provision  had  to  be  made  for  its  religious  worship;  the  omens  were  consulted 
in  order  to  determine  which  of  the  gods  were  to  be  invoked,  and,  when  this  was 
decided,  there  followed  the  installation  of  tbe  various  statues  and  arks  which 
were  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  city  and  the  priests  to  whom  they 
were  intrusted  ;  the  solemn  inauguration  took  place  on  the  22nd  day  of  Tisri, 
in  tbe  year  707  B.a,  and  from  that  day  forward  Dnr-Sharrnk!n  occupied  the 

>  Jnniili  of  Sail  XIF.,1L  65,66:  et-YlmoKixa,  Dit  KeiUchHJUvxta  3arQOM,lo\.  f.  pp.  88-91; 
Jntor^iUon  of  the  Bva$,  II.  41, 42 ;  of.  Ltok,  Die  KtttiohT^lUxle  Sargont,  pp.  42,  48.  We  ihAll  lee 
below  Ibe  bu-relief  ibowing  Aunr-bani-pkl  drinking  witb  the  queen  in  tbe  paltKM  garden. 

'  Amah  of  Sargoit,  II  388-401:  a!.  Omar,  Tkt  AnnaU  of  8aTSon,iii  Seeordt  of  lie  Patl,Maa., 
vol.  TiL  pp.  51,52;  WiHCXLis,iHe  Kitli.  £brj)OTM,  vol,  f.  pp.  64-69;  Iiuertp.  da  FatU*.  ii.  112-117; 
ct.  Ovrtal,  Great  Luerip.  in  Palaee  of  Khonabad,  In  Broi)Tde,eiB.,  Istaer.,  vol.  li.  pp.  12,  IS;  WtKolLBR, 
Die  KeiU.  Sargoju,  toI.  i.  pp.  116-119.  Tbe  date  baa  been  de«tio;ed  in  tbe  Anoali,  but  the  Eponym 
CanoDplBCGf  nn  expedition  Bgainat  Kammukh,  irhichmiut  boidentioal  witb  tlutof  tbe  mutiUled  text. 
Id  the  flfleenth  ;«u  of  tbe  reign,  in  the  epon;moug  jetn  of  office  of  Sbamuh-apakhkhti  (Bohbidkh, 
KeiL BiU,  vol. i. pp. 209, 214, 215.  vol. ill.  2iidpt., pp.  146, 147 ;  cf.  Tuli, Bab.-oMt.  Oeteli., pp.  179. 180). 

■  .JniuiIio/;Sar^(in,  11.  402-414:  of.  Orrtan,  The  AnnaU  of  Sargoti,  \a  Btcordt  of  the  FaH,  Ist  ler., 
vol.  vii.  pp.  92-5!l;  WlHOLiB,  J?MXnIieArt/ttefbi  ^Cj^tnu,  vol.  i.  pp.  68-71;  Interiplion  da  Fattt, 
11.117-121;  ef.  Offkbt,  Great /nMriplim  in  iha  Palact  of  Khorrabad.ia  Beeordt  of  At  Fad,  IbC  eer., 
vul.  xL  p.  13;  WnroKLiH,  Die  KeiltthriflUxle  Bargont,  vol.  i.  pp.  118-121.  Tb«  date  Is  miisiiig  in 
tho  text  of  tbe  Annals,  and  tbe  campaign  inaj  have  token  place  in  the  wme  year  as  tbe  cempaigD 
agaiiut  Kununukhgtbat  iitoiay.pouiblf  iii708;  itcoald  not  have  been  later  thui  tbe  year  707,  foi  tbe 
huoriftioa  da  Faita  included,  a»  tbo  oompiler  htmaelf  ameitcd  (1.  23),  evenla  wbich  occurred  from 
tbe  banning  of  tbe  reign  until  Ibe  flfteenth  year  (TiBi-i,  Bahytoniieh-atwsTitche  Geteiiehle,  p.  180). 
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raok  officially  assigned  to  it  among  the  capitals  of  tbe  empire.  S&rgon, 
liowever,  did  not  Tormally  take  np  hia  residence  within  it  till  aix  months  later, 
on  the  6th  day  of  lyyar,  706.'  He  most,  by  this  time,  have  been  advancing 
is  years,  and  even  if  ne  assume  him  to  hare  been  a  yonng  man  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  after  the  sixteen  years  of  bodily  Caitigiie  and  mental  worry 
thioagh  which  he  had  passed  since  coming  into  power,  he  mnst  have  needed 
repose.  He  handed  over  the  government  of  the  northern  provinces  to  his 
eldest  son  Sin-akhS-irba,  better  known  to  ns  as  Sennacherib,  whom  he  regarded 
as  his  successor ;  to  him  he  transferred  the  responsibility  of  keeping  watch 
over  the  movements  of  the  Mannai,  of  Urartu,  and  of  the  reatleas  barbarians 
who  dwelt  beyond  the  zone  of  civilised  states  on  the  banks  of  the  Halya,  or  at 
the  foot  of  the  distant  Cancosus;'  a  revolt  among  the  Tabal,  in  706,  was 
promptly  suppressed  by  hia  young  and  energetic  deputy.^  As  for  Saigon 
himself,  he  was  content  to  retain  the  direct  control  of  the  more  pacific 
provinces,  such  aa  Babylon,  the  regions  of  the  Middle  Euphrates,  and  Syria, 
and  he  doubtless  hopfd  to  enjoy  during  bis  later  years  such  tranquillity  as 
was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  place  his  conquests  on  a  stable  basis.  The 
envions  fates,  however,  allowed  him  but  little  more  than  twelve  short  months : 
he  perished  early  in  705  B.C.,  assassinated  by  some  soldier  of  alien  birth,  if  I 
interpret  rightly  the  mutilated  text  which  furnishes  ns  with  a  brief  mention  of 
the  disaster.  Sennacherib  was  recalled  in  haste  from  the  fiontier,  and  proclaimed 
king  immediately  on  his  arrival,  thus  ascending  unopposed  to  the  throne  on  the 
12th  day  of  Ab.*  His  father's  body  had  been  left  unbnried,  doubtless  in  order 
that  he  might  verify  with  his  own  eyes  the  truth  of  what  had  been  told  him 
concerning  his  death,  and  thus  have  no  ground  for  harbouring  suspicions  that 
would  have  boded  ill  for  the  safety  of  the  late  king's  councillors  and  servants. 
He  looked  upon  his  father's  miserable  ending  as  a  punishment  for  some  un- 
known transgression,  and  consulted  the  gods  to  leara  what  it  was  that  had 
aroused  their  anger,  refusing  to  authorise  the  burial  within  the  palace  until 
the  various  expiatory  rites  suggested  by  the  oracle  had  been  duly  performed.^ 

■  Tbed»teioFtheiiiati^ratioiiorDnr-6huTuktiiareiapplied  hjilngineatottheEponjpnCaiwn, 
oFvhicb  the  wnBB  isitill  tomewhat  obaoare  (Sobrader,  KeUimehri/UiiAe  Bibliothtk,  vol.  i.  pp.  214, 
215),aiu]  the  flnt  date  ia  alio  indicated  in  the  Babyloatan  Chronide  o/PincAu,aol.  ii.  1.  8. 

■  WinoklBt  liM  diaooveredand  published  (Sommlunjflon  KeiltdtTifitexien:  TazUvon  vetKhUdenen 
InftoJff,  pp.  Sand  11,  No«.  S461  and  1080)  Bome  of  SenDacberib'BdeBpatcbea,inwhiah  heinforma  hii 
falher  of  the  adTances  of  the  Cimmfliian«  on  Urartu ;  at.  Wikcsur,  Oetehiehle  IiraeU,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

'  Bab.  Chtov.  oJFiaeha,  ool.  v.  1.  S  (of.  Wincklkb,  Bah.  Chrmik  B,  in  Suhbadbb,  Keil.  Bibl.,  vol.  i[. 
pp.  278,  279),  where  the  oouduot  of  the  nuapai^  is  attributed,  as  is  ufttural,  to  Sargon  biiDBelT. 

*  Epmym Canon, in SoHE4DBii,op.  cii.,  vol. i,  pp.  3U, 215;  of.  G,  Smith, HuU>TTio/Stnnaaherib,p.  10. 

'  ThU  u  m;  inteTpret»tion  of  the  text  published  ood  tranaUted  by  Winckler  ^Sammlwig  con 
KeiliehnflUxtea :  Ttxle  vat  tenehUdenen  Inhait*,  p.  52,  and  AltoTientaliidie  Foridiungen,  vol.  i.  pp. 
410-415>  Winoklet  aeee  in  it  tbe  account  of  a  campaign  during;  whiob  Bargon  wai  killed  b;  moun- 
taineers, aa  vaa  Cyma  in  later  times  by  the  Massagets ;  the  king's  body  (according  to  hini)  remained 
ODboTied,  and  was  leoovered  by  Senoaoherib  only  alter  oonsiderable  delay.  In  support  of  his  version 
of  this  event  Winckler  cites  the  passage  in  ha.  ziv.  4-20a,  which  he  takes  as  liaving  been  composed 
to  exiUt  oyer  the  death  of  BargOD,  and  then  afterwards  ad^ted  to  the  dostb  of  a  king  of  Babylon. 
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TbuB  myeterioaBly  disappeared  the  foander  of  the  mightiest  dynasty  that  ever 
ruled  in  Assyria,  perhaps  eren  in  the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  At  first  sight,  it 
would  seem  easy  enough  to  determine  what  manner  of  man  he  was  and  to  what 
qualities  he  owed  bis  greatness,  thantcs  to  the  abundance  of  documents  which 
his  contemporaries  have  bequeathed  to  os;  bnt  when  we  come  to  examine 
more  closely,  we  soon  find  the  task  to  be  by  no  means  a  simple  one.  The 
inscriptions  maintain  so  discreet  a  silence  with  regard  to  the  antecedents  of  the 
kings  before  their  accession,  and  concerning  their  education  and  private  life, 
that  at  this  distance  of  time  we  cannot  succeed  in  forming  any  clear  idea  as 
to  theii  individual  temperament  and  character.  The  monuments  record  such 
achievements  as  they  took  pride  in,  in  terms  of  uniform  praise  which  conceal 
or  obliterate  the  personality  of  the  king  in  question ;  it  is  always  the  ideal 
Assyrian  sovereign  who  ia  held  up  for  our  admiration  under  a  score  of  different 
names,  and  if,  here  and  there,  we  come  upon  some  trait  which  indicates  the 
special  genius  of  this  or  that  monarch,  we  may  be  sure  that  tbe  scribe  has 
allowed  it  to  slip  in  by  accident,  quite  unconscious  of  the  &ct  that  he  is  tiius 
affording  us  a  glimpse  of  his  master's  true  character  and  disposition.  A  study 
of  Sargon's  campaigns  as  revealed  in  his  annals  will  speedily  convince  us  that 
he  was  something  more  than  a  fearless  general,  with  a  keen  eye  to  plunder,  who 
could  see  nothing  in  the  most  successful  expedition  but  a  means  of  enriching 
his  people  or  adding  to  the  splendoiirs  of  his  court.  He  was  evidently  convinced 
that  certain  nations,  such  as  Urartn  and  Elam,  would  never  really  assimilate 
with  his  own  subjects,  and,  in  their  case,  he  adhered  strictly  to  the  old  system 
of  warfare,  and  did  all  he  could  to  bring  about  their  ruin  ;  other  nations,  on  the 
contrary,  he  regarded  as  capable  of  amalgamation  with  the  Assyrians,  and  these 
he  did  his  best  to  protect  from  the  worst  consequenceB  of  their  rebellion  and 
resistance.  He  withdrew  them  from  the  influence  of  their  native  dynasties, 
and  converted  their  territories  into  provinces  under  bis  own  vigilant 
administration,  and  thongh  he  did  not  scruple  to  send  the  more  turbulent 
elements  among  them  into  exile,  and  did  his  best  to  weaken  them  by  founding 
alien  colonies  in  their  midst,  yet  he  respected  their  religion,  customs,  and  laws, 
and,  iu  return  for  their  obedience  to  his  mie,  guaranteed  them  an  equitable 
and  judicious  government.  Moreover,  he  took  quite  as  much  interest  in  their 
well-being  as  in  his  own  military  successes,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  heroic 
struggles  against  Busas  and  Merodacb-baladan  he  contrived  to  find  time  for 
the  consideration  of  such  prosaic  themes  as  tbe  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of 
com;  he  devoted  his  attenUon  to  the  best  methods  of  storing  wine,  and  sought 
to  prevent "  oil,  which  is  the  life  of  man  and  healeth  wounds,  from  rising  in 
price,  and  the  coat  of  sesame  from  exceeding  that  of  wheat" '    We  seem  to  see 

'  OyUndtr  /ntonptitm,  IL  S9-42 ;  Lton,  Die  KeiltehH/tttxU  SargoHt,  pp.  34,  35. 
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in  him,  not  only  the  Btem  and  at  timea  cruel  oonqneror,  bat  also  the  graciooa 
monaTob,  kind  and  considerate  to  his  people,  and  mercifnl  to  the  Tanqoished 
when  policy  permitted  him  to  indulge  hia  natural  leaniog  to  olemency. 

Sennacherib  either  failed  to  inherit  his  father's  good  fortone,  or  lacked  his 
ability.^  He  was  not  deficient  in  military  genius,  nor  in  the  energy  necessary 
to  withstand  the  Tarions  enemies  who  rose  against  him  at  widely  removed 
points  of  bis  frontier,  but  he  had  neither  the  adaptability  of  character  nor  the 
delicate  tact  required  to  manage  BnooesBfoIly  the  heten^neons  elements  com- 
bined nnder  his  sway.  He  lacked  the  wisdom  to  conciliate  the  Tanqoished, 
or  opportanely  to  check  his  own  repressire  measures;  be  desti-oyed  towns, 
massacred  entire  tribes,  and  laid  whole  tracts  of  country  waste,  and  by  fiiil- 
ing  to  repeople  these  with  captive  exiles  from  other  nations,  or  to  import 
colonists  in  sufBoient  numbers,  he  fonnd  himself  towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
ruling  over  a  sparsely  inhabited  desert  where  bis  father  had  bequeathed  to  him 
flourishing  provinces  and  populous  cities.  His  was  the  system  of  the  first 
Assyrian  conquerors,  Shalmaneser  IIL  and  Assur-naxir-pal,  substituted  for  that 
of  Tiglatb-pileser  lU.  and  Sat^n.  The  assimilation  of  the  conquered  peoples 
to  their  conquerors  was  retarded,  tribute  was  no  longer  pcud  regularly,  and  the 
loss  of  revenue  under  this  head  was  not  compensated  by  the  uncertain  increase 
in  the  spoils  obtained  by  war;  tiie  recruiting  of  the  army,  rendered  more 
diSScuIt  by  the  depopulation  of  revolted  districts,  weighed  heavier  still  on 
those  which  remained  faithful,  and  began,  as  in  former  times,  to  exhaust  the 

'  Tbe  two  principal  dootmiMitB  for  the  reign  of  Sennaohetib  are  engrsTed  on  ojUnders :  the 
TojUor  Cflinder  and  tbe  BtUino  Oglinder,  duplicates  of  which,  more  or  lea*  perfect,  eiist  la  tlie 
oolleotioDi  at  the  BritUli  Unaeam  (of.  Bezold,  Imehrijlen  Bmhtrib't,  in  Bosradbb,  KeiHiu.  BHiiothA, 
v(d.  li.  p.  80,  note  I).  The  Ikylor  OsUwitr  oontaiDa  the  hlatorj  of  the  flrat  eight  f  sara  of  the  reign. 
It  was  bnadatKoiiyniijikoTNehi-TnnnBisnd  was  pnblithed  in  H.  Bawlhtbdij,  Oim,Tn$.  W.A.,io\.i. 
plB.  37-42 ;  it  haa  been  translated  into  French  by  Offkbt,  La  Imer.  Anyr.  Aa  Sargonidet,  pp,  41-5S, 
and  by  HAhaht,  Ataaltt  da  Boit  (TAttyrU,  pp.  214-225:  into  English  by  Fox  Talbot,  Inter,  of 
Smfiaeherib,  cootaining  the  Annait  of  the  firit  tight  yean  of  hit  rtign,  in  Seeordi  of  the  Patt,  vol.  I., 
lat  Bsr.,  pp.  83-53 ;  into  German  by  B.  Horhiho,  Daa  SeiAneitige  Fritma  dtt  Sankertb  in  Iratuenbirten 
Ortiaditxt*  vnd  UAartetaatg,  1878,  in-S°,  and  by  Bbzols,  op.  oil.,  pp.  80-113.  The  Bellino  Gi/linder, 
vhioh  is  a  tort  of  duplicate  of  the  preceding,  treats  of  the  two  first  years  oF  this  reign.  It  has  been 
published  by  Qxrl'srlKD,  Bimerkmigtn  sur  IntehH/t  tinet  Thangef3*ttt  mtl  nininitiicheT  Keiltehrjft, 
in  the  Ahhattdlmiiien  da-  KBnigl  QttelUchaft  dtr  Winenteha/lm  tu  Omittgtii,  1S50,  and  In  Layasd, 
Inter,  in  fAs  Ounei/orm  Char.,  pla.  6S,  64 ;  it  haa  been  translated  into  French  by  Otpxiit,  Ex^Uion 
en  Mttopalaiait,  voL  1.  p.  297,  et  aeq.,  and  by  UriNAyr,  Annaltt  dei  roit  ^Attj/rie,  pp.  225-230 ;  into 
Engliab  by  Fox  Talbot,  The  Jnwr.  on  lie  BMino  Ci/lindert  comprising  the  fint  tare  j/tan  o/  the  reign 
of  SennaeHerlb,  in  fteeordt  of  the  Patt,  toI.  L,  1st  ser.,  pp.  Z3-32  (of.  tbe  fbrmer  translationa  by  the 
eame  aathor  in  J.  R.  Ai.  Soe.,  I860,  toI.  xriii.  p.  76,  et  aeq.,  and  In  the  Trantaetiont  o/  the  S.  Soe.  of 
Literature,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  369,  et  seq.).  The  Bavian  Stele,  publiihed  from  oopiea  taken  by  Layard  in 
H,  Kawluisos,  Gun.  Int.  W.  A.,  vol.  iii.  pi.  14,  haa  been  transcribed  and  commented  on  by  Poohom, 
L'IntBriplion  de  Bavian,  Texle,  Iradtietioaet  eommenlaire  philologique  in-S",  1S7B-1SB0 ;  cF.  the  former 
tranaUtiona  into  French  by  Menant,  Ninlve  el  CAttyrie,  pp.  234-237 ;  into  English  by  Pwobbe^  The 
Ba«foit  Inter,  of  Samadterib,  in  Beoord*  of  the  Ptuf,  1st  eer.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  21-28.  All  these  texts,  and 
otbera  which  are  lesa  perfect  or  leaa  important,  were  odleeted,  transcribed,  tranaiated,  and  tbe 
paragraphs  oompofling  them  classed  in  chronological  order  by  G,  Bmith;  this  work,  interrapted  bjthe 
prematnre  death  of  the  author,  when  he  had  only  sketched  out  the  later  portions,  haa  been  completed  and 
edited  by  Sayce,  under  the  title  :  HitloTjiofStnnaeherib,trantiatedfromtheCmteifoTmItiteriptiont,  1878. 
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nation.  The  iiewB  of  Sargon's  murder,  pnblUhed  throoghont  the  Kastern 
world,  bad  rekindled  hope  in  the  countries  recently  subjngated  by  Assyria, 
as  well  as  in  those  hostile  to  her.  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Media,  and  Elam  ronsed 
them sel res  from  their  lethargy  and  anxionsly  awaited  the  turn  which 
events  should  take  at  Ninereh  and  Babylon,  Sennacherib  did  not  con* 
sider  it  to  his  interest  to  assume  the  crown  of  Chaldeea,  and  to  treat  on  a 
footing  of  absolute  equality  a  coantry  which  had  been  subdued  by  force  of 
arms :  he  relegated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  vassal  state,  and  while  reserving  the 
suzerainty  for  himself,  sent  thither  one  of  his  brothers  to  rale  as  king.'  The 
Babylonians  were  indignant  at  this  slight  Accustomed  to  see  their  foreign 
raler  conform  to  their  national  cuatome,  take  the  hands  of  Bel,  and  assume  or 
receive  from  tbem  a  new  throne-name,  they  coald  not  resign  themselves  to 
descend  to  the  level  of  mere  tribntaries :  in  less  than  two  years  they  rebelled, 
assassinated  the  king  who  had  been  imposed  upon  them,  and  proclaimed  in  his 
stead  Mardnk-z&kir-shnmu,'  who  was  merely  the  son  of  a  female  slave  (70i  B.O.). 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection  in  Chaldtea  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  empire.  Metodaoh-baladan,  who  had  remained  in  hiding  in  the  valleys 
on  the  Elamite  frontier  since  his  defeat  in  709  b.o.,  suddenly  issued  forth  with 
his  adherents,  and  marched  at  once  to  Babylon ;  the  very  news  of  his  approach 
caused  a  sedition,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mardnk-z&kir-shnma  perished,  after 
having  reigned  for  only  one  month.*    Merodach-baladan  re-entered  his  former 

I  The  BTenta  wlilali  took  place  at  Babjlon  Kt  the  beginning  of  Bennnoberib't  reign  Me  known  to 
na  from  the  fragmenti  of  Berottn  (HOli.ib-Diik>t,  Ftagmtnta  SitUrieonat  Qrmeoruwi,  to\,  IL  p.  504 ; 
of.  SoHRAJiiB,  Zur  KrilOt  der  Chroniilnguchm  Angabtn  dM  Alexandtr  Pi^yhUtor  uitd  dst  Abgdeimt, 
I6S0,  pp.  1-lS),  oompwed  irith  tho  Canon  of  Ftolemf  and  Pinabei'  BabyioDtBD  Canon  (jchbadbb, 
KeUiniehri/aiclte  Bibluiaeir,  pp.  290,  !91).  The  flnt  intenegnnm  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  (70^702 
B.o,)iBilIlBdin  Finches'  Canon  b;  three  kings  who  are  nid  to  have  leigned  ai  follows;  Beanaeherib, 
two  yean;  Uarduk-zftkir-iihnmn,  one  month;  He  rodaoh-baladan,  nine  month  g.  Beroauinibatitnteifor 
Seimaeherib  one  of  bti  brotLera,  whose  name  apparently  he  did  not  know ;  and  thii  is  the  leraion  I 
have  adopted,  ld  agreement  with  miwt  modern  hiitoriani  (Eo,  Mbtib,  OttiAiehte  dtM  AlUrlhumt,  toI.  i. 
p.  491;  TiBLi,  Babylonuek-ausTidie  (?<*ekfeU«,  pp.  285,  312;  Hoxiul,  Otteh.  BiO.  und  Am^  pp. 
tiSS,  781),  ai  but  tallying  with  the  evident  lack  of  affeotion  for  Babylon  displayed  by  Sennaoberib 
thronghoQt  hie  nign. 

*  The  letTile  origin  of  this  penonage  is  indicated  in  Pinche«'  Babylonian  Canon  (Tie  Babflmian 
Kingi  of  U<  Seeond  Period,  in  the  Procegrffngi  of  the  Bibl.  Aich.  Soo.,  18S3-18S4,  voL  vi  ecA.  It,  1.  IS); 
he  might,  however,  be  oonneoled  through  hii  father  with  a  prinooly,  of  eveo  a  royal,  family,  and 
thereby  be  in  a  position  to  win  popnlar  snpport.  Among  modem  Assyiiologista,  some  luppoae  that 
the  name  Akisee  in  Beroans  is  a  oorraption  of  [Marduk-3zfckir[ahnmn3,  as  Hobrader  (I)ta  Ktitin- 
iiAri/Uiehe  Sabglonitelu  ESnigiliiU,  in  the  SiliimgtbtridiU  of  the  Academy  of  Seiencej  in  Berlin,  leST, 
p.  946,  et  leq) ;  otben  consider  Ahiaaa-Akiahu  as  being  the  personal  name  of  the  king,  and  Hardnk- 
xftkir-shnmn  his  throne-name  (Ticlb,  BcdtyL-atigr.  UMoUcAk,  p.  313,  note  1 ;  Hommil,  Oaeh.  Bab. 
untJ  An.,  p.  686,  note  S). 

'  Many  anthorities  have  Ibonght  the  Uerodaoh-baladtn  of  Sennacherib's  reign  a  different  person 
from  th«  king  who  bore  that  name  nuder  Sargon.  gchrader,  who  at  first  defended  this  hypotfaeais 
iDi«  KHUoM.  und  dot  AUe  Tedament,  Ist  edit.,  pp.  218-217;  of.  Ed.  Meteb,  Otuh.  da  Altertlivmt, 
Tol.  L  p.  464),  has  siooe  renounced  it  {DU  Ktilint.  und  iat  Alle  Talament,  Zod  edit.,  pp.  S4I-34S), 
end  has  rslnmed  to  the  opinion  of  the  first  interpreters  (O.  Bawlihsom ,  Hia  Fine  Onat  Jtronorekfaf, 
2nd  edit,  toL  it.  pp.  156, 157 ;  Fa.  Lihobmaht,  Lm  Premiirei  CHvilitaHont,  vol.  ii.  p.  263 ;  Uinkyr, 
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capital,  aod  aa  soon  as  he  wa«  once  more  seated  on  the  throne,  he  endeavoured 
to  form  alliances  with  all  the  prioceSfboth  small  and  great,  who  might  create  a 
dirersion  in  his  favour.  His  envoys  obtained  promises  of  help  from  Elam ; 
other  emissaries  hastened  to  Syria  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  Hezekiah,  and 
might  have  even  proceeded  to  Egypt  if  their  sovereign's  good  fortane  bad 
lasted  long  enough,'  But  Sennacherib  did  not  waste  his  opportunities  in 
lengthy  preparations.  The  magnificent  army  left  by  Sargon  was  at  hia  dis- 
posal, and  summoning  it  at  once  into  the  field,  be  advanced  on  the  town  of 
Ktsh,  where  the  Ealda  monarch  was  entrenched  with  bis  AramtBan  forces  and 
the  Elamite  anziliaries  furnished  by  Shntruk-nafchunta.  The  battle  iaaued  in 
the  complete  rout  of  the  confederate  forces.  Merodach-baladan  fled  almost 
anattended,  first  to  Guzummana,  and  then  to  the  marshes  of  the  Tigris,  where 
he  found  a  temporary  refuge;  the  troops  who  were  despatched  in  pursuit 
followed  him  for  five  days,  and  then,  having  failed  to  secure  the  fugitive,  gave 
up  the  search."  His  camp  fell  into  the  possession  of  tbe  victor,  with  all 
its  contents — chariots,  horses,  mule?,  camels,  and  herds  of  cattle  belonging  to 
the  commissariat  department  of  the  army :  Babylon  threw  open  its  gates 
without  resistance,  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  Sennacherib  would  at  length  resolve 
to  imitate  the  precedent  set  by  hia  father  and  retain  tbe  royal  dignity  for 
himself.  He  did,  indeed,  consent  to  remit  the  pnnishment  for  thia  first  in- 
earrection,  and  contented  himself  with  pillaging  the  royal  treasury  and  palace, 
but  he  did  not  deign  to  assume  the  crown,  oonferring  it  on  Belibni,  a  Babylonian 
of  noble  birth,  who  had  been  taken,  when  quite  a  child,  to  Nineveh  and 
educated  there  under  tbe  eyes  of  Sargon.'  While  he  was  thus  reorganising 
the  government,  his  generals  were  bringing  the  campaign  to  a  close :  they 

AibfliMM  tl  la  ChaUISt,  p.  156),  adopted  now  by  aeftrl  j  all  hiitarlnDi  CDilaithb,  L»  Gkald^ni  juiqu'a 
Id/ormaluHi  de  VBrnplrt  de  NabuehodoiiottT,  2iid  edit,  pp.  12,  IS;  WmcaLiK,  Vntartudnagtn  tur 
AltorUntaUtehen  Oa*eMehte,  p.  56,  and  Qfeh.  Bab.  und  Au.,  pp.  129.  259:  Hohmbi.,  Oaeh.  Bab.  und 
A**.,  p.  7S1) ;  riEU,  Babplatj^.  QateliUihU,  p.  2S5,  and  p.  B18,  note  1,  itill  beiitate*  which  view  to 

■  2  Kingi  xi.  12-19 :  Ita.  ixxix.  Tbs  emijui;  to  Hezekiah  hu  beeo  suited  to  the  flnt 
raiga  of  Herod Boh-baladui,  noder  Sargon  (Fb.  Lebobhamt,  Le»  Prant^ra  CVviZftatinu,  foL  iL  pp. 
231-2U;  TiXLC,  Babyl-auyr.  Gtidi.,  p.  319;  HoMHU.,  Oeiek.  Bab.  und  Ait,  p,  704;  Wjoioelbs, 
Die  KeiUehTt/tttxte  Sargoiu,  vol.  1.  p.  Hx!.,  note  2;  AUlftamtrUliehe  UnleriuAungen,  pp.  135, 156: 
CefcUoU*  Itraeli,  toL  i.  pp.  181,  1B2).  In  acoordanoe  with  the  Information  obtained  from  the 
Aufrian  monnmenta,  it  leemi  to  me  that  It  could  onlj  have  token  place  dnring  hli  aeoond  reign,  in 
703  B.a.;  of.  BcmuDKB,  Dit  Knlim.  nod  dai  Alt»  Tutammt,  1883,  pp.  SIS,  844;  Dn.xTTB>,  Im 
Cbald^oM,  2Dd  edit,  p.  12;  Ed.  Hktbb,  QetehiMe  da  AU^rthwmt,  ToL  i.  p.  466;  IttSiamh  and 
DsLtmcB,  Qfdi.  Bab.  mid  At.,  2nd  edit.,  p.  197 ;  Btade,  Otteh.  de$  VMet  Jfroel,  vol.  L  p.  614. 

'  The  det^l  ia  rnrniabed  by  the  Bdlino  OgUnd»r,  I.  10:  of.  O.  Smith,  Hiitory  of  S^nnaehmb, 
p.  26.  BenMiu  affirmed  that  Meiodaoh-baladan  waa  put  to  death  by  Boliboi  (HBller-Didot,  Frag. 
BUI.  Orme.,  tol.  ii.  p.  504). 

■  The  name  Ii  tranacribed  Bdiboa  in  Greek,  and  it  leenu  ai  if  the  AisTrian  Tarianli  jaatiry  the 
pnmanoiatlou  Beliboah  (ScaaiDBB,  Zur  Kritik  da$  CkroiioUigitahMi  Angahea  da  Attxaadar  PolyhMor 
md  da  Abj/detuu,  p.  9,  note  1,  and  Bit  Etaint.  md  da*  AUt  Tatammt,  1883,  p.  349>  PinAet' 
BdbsUmlan  ChronUU,  col.  <i.  11.  23,  24, 26. 28,  girei  the  spelling  Bel-ib-ni. 
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uoked,  one  alter  another,  eighty-nine  strongholds  and  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  Tillages  of  the  Kalda;  they  drove  ont  the  Arabian  and  Aramiean 
garrisons  which  Merodach-baladan  had  placed  in  the  cities  of  Eardnniash,  in 
Urak,  Nipur,  Euta,  and  Kharebag-kalamma,  and  they  re-established  Assyrian 
supremacy  over  all  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris  np  to  the  frontiers  of 
Elam,  the  Tnmana,  the  Uhndn,  the  Gambnln,  and  the  Ehindam,  as  also  over 
the  Nabatffians  and  Hagarenes,  who  wandered  over  the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  the 
we«t  of  the  months  of  the  Euphrates.  The  booty  was  enormous :  208,000 
prisoners,  both  male  and  female,  7200  horses,  11,073  asses,  6230  camels, 
80,100  oxen,  800,500  sheep,  made  their  way  like  a  gigantic  horde  of  emigrants 
to  Assyria  under  the  escort  of  the  victorious  army.  Meanwhile  the  Ehirimmu 
remained  defiant,  and  showed  not  the  slightest  intention  to  submit :  their 
strongholds  had  to  be  attacked  and  the  inhabitants  annihilated  before  order 
conld  in  any  way  be  restored  in  the  country.  The  second  reign  of  Merodach- 
baladan  hod  lasted  barely  nine  months.' 

The  blow  which  ruined  Merodach-baladan  broke  np  the  coalition  which  he 
had  tried  to  form  against  Assyria.  Babylon  was  the  only  rallying-point  where 
states  so  remote,  and  such  entire  strangers  to  each  other  as  Judah  and  Elam, 
could  enter  into  friendly  relations  and  arrange  a  plan  of  combined  action. 
Having  lost  Babylon  as  a  centre,  they  were  once  more  hopelessly  isolated,  and 
had  no  means  of  concerting  measures  against  the  common  foe :  they  renounced 
all  offensive  action,  and  waited  under  arms  to  see  how  the  conqueror  would 
deal  with  each  severally.  The  most  threatening  storm,  however,  was  not  that 
which  was  gathering  over  Palestine,  even  were  %;ypt  to  be  drawn  into  open 
war;  for  a  revolt  of  the  western  provinces,  however  serious,  was  never  likely  to 
lead  to  disastrous  complications,  and  the  distance  from  Pelusium  to  the  Tigris 
was  too  great  for  a  victory  of  the  Pharaoh  to  compromise  effectually  the  safety 
of  the  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  should  intervention  on  the  part  of  Elam  in 
the  affairs  of  Babylon  or  Media  be  crowned  with  success,  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  might  ensue;  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  Earduniash,  or  of 
the  frontier  districts  won  with  such  difficulty  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.  and 
Saigon ;  it  would  entail  permanent  hostilities  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  and 
perhaps  the  appearance  of  barbarian  troops  under  the  walls  of  Calab  or  of 
Nineveh. .  Elam  had  assisted  Merodach-baladan,  and  its  soldiers  had  fought 
on  the  plains  of  Etsh.  Months  had  elapsed  since  that  battle,  yet  Shutmk- 
nakhnnta  showed  no  disposition  to  take  the  initiative :  he  accepted  his  defeat 
at  ell  events  for  the  time,  but  though  he  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning  till  a 

■  Taylor  Cylinder,  ooL  i.  11. 19-62  (Bizold,  JrueAK/Een  Banher&i't,  in  SoaBADn,  KeOiti*  BiUiolhek. 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  82-87) ;  cf.  Shith-Satoe,  HUtory  of  BmMoeherO),  pp.  24-42. 
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mora  &Tou»ble  opportunity,  it  argaed  neither  weaknasa  nor  diacoaragement, 
and  he  was  ready  to  give  a  fierce  reception  to  any  Assyrian  monarch  who 
shonld  ventore  within  his  domain.  Sennacherib,  knowing  both  the  character 
and  resources  of  the  Elamite  king,  did  not  attempt  to  meet  him  in  the  open 
field,  bat  wreaked  hia  resentment  on  the  frontier  tribes  who  had  rebelled  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Elamites,  on  the  CosseaDs,  on  Ellipi,  and  its  king  Ishpabara.' 
He  pnrsaed  the  inbabitaots  into  the  narrow  valteya  and  forests  of  the  Ehoatras, 
where  his  chariots  were  unable  to  follow :  proceeding  with  his  troops, 
sometimes  on  horseback,  at  other  times  on  foot,  he  reduced  Btt-kilamzak, 
Khardishpi,  and  Btt-knbatti  to  ashes,  and  annexed  the  territories  of  the 
Cossieans  and  the  YBsabigallft  to  the  prefecture  of  Arrapkha.  Thence 
he  entered  Ellipi,  where  labpabara  did  not  venture  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  him  in  the  open  field,  but  led  him  on  from  town  to  town.  He  destroyed 
the  two  royal  seats  of  Marubishti  and  Akkuddo,  and  thirty-four  of  their 
dependent  strongholds ;  he  took  possession  of  Zizirtu,  Eummalu,  the  district 
of  Bitbarru,  and  the  city  of  Elinzash,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Ear-Senna- 
cherib, — the  fortress  of  Sennaolierih, — and  annexed  them  to  the  goveniment  of 
Eharkbar.  The  distant  Medes,  disquieted  at  his  advance,  sent  him  presents, 
and  renewed  the  assurances  of  devotion  they  had  given  ^  Sargon,  but 
Sennacherib  did  not  pnsh  forward  into  their  territory  as  hid  predecessors  had 
done:  he  was  content  to  have  maintained  his  authority  as  far  as  his  outlying 
posts,  and  to  have  strengthened  the  Assyrian  empire  by  acquiring  some  well- 
situated  positions  near  the  main  routes  which  led  from  the  Iranian  table-land  to 
the  plains  of  Siesopotamia.'  Having  accomplished  this,  he  at  once  turned  his 
attention  towards  the  west,  where  the  spirit  of  rebellion  was  still  active  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  African  frontier.  Sahaco,  now  undisputed  master  of 
Egypt,'  was  not  content,  like  Pi6nkhi,  to  bring  Egypt  proper  into  a  positioil 
of  dependence,  and  govern  it  at  a  distance,  by  means  of  his  generals.  He  took  up 
his  residence  within  it,  at  least  durmg  part  of  every  year,  and  played  the  rdle  of 
Pharaoh  so  well  that  his  Egyptian  subjects,  both  at  Thebes  and  in  the  Delta, 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty  and  recognise  him  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  dynasty.  He  kept  a  close  watch  over  the  vassal  princes,  placing 
garrisons  in  Memphis  and  the  other  principal  citadels,  and  throughout  the 
country  he  took  in  hand  public  works  which  had  been  almost  completely 

>  For  thii  IndividoAl,  and  the  mannet  in  which  he  hbd  beon  raited  to  the  Cbroae  by  Sargmt  aome 
yean  preTiaiuI;,  of.  lupm,  p.  270. 

'  Taylor  Oylinder,  ooL  i.  U.  63-82,  ool,  ii.  U.  I-3B  (Bkzold,  Intehri/ten  SanSerlb'i,  in  'Soaupu, 
Keitim.  BiUiotJiA,  vol.  ii.  pp.  SS--9I :  of.  8>iiTH-iSATCE,  HiiloTy  of  Btnnadterib,  pp.  43-S2). 
DeUUie  (.Le  Peupb  et  VEmpire  det  Slidet,  pp.  118-120)  conndembl;  redaoe*  Uie  auooeMea  of 
Bennaoherib  in  tbeae  tegioiu. 

■  For  the  aooeMioa  of  Sabaoo,  cf.  tupra,  pp.  216,  217. 
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interrupted  for  more  than  a  centary  owing  to  the  civil  wars :  the  highways 
were  repaired,  the  canals  cleaned  out  and  enlarged,  and  the  foondations  of  the 
towns  raised  ahove  the  level  of  the  inundatioD.'     Bubastis  especially  profited 
under  his  mle,  and  regained  the  ascendency  it  had  lost  ever  since  the  accession 
of  the  second  Tanite  dynasty  ;  but  this  partiality  was  not  to  the  detriment  of 
other  cities.^    Several  of  the  temples  at  Memphis  were  restored,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions effaced  by  time  were  re-engraved."    Thebes,  happy  under  the  government 
of  Amenertas  and  her  husband  Fi6nkhi,  profited  largely  by  the  liberality  of  its 
Ethiopian  rulers.    At  Luxor  Sabaco  restored  the  decoration  of  the  principal 
gateway  between  the  two  pylons,*  and  repaired  several  portions  of  the  temple 
of  Amon  at  Kamak.''    History  subsequently 
related   that,  in   order   to  obtain  sufiBcient 
workmen,  he   substituted  forced  labour  for 
I  the  penalty  of  death :  a  policy  which,  be- 

side being  profitable,  would  win  for  him  a 
reputation  for  clemency."  Egypt,  at  length 
reduced  to  peace  and  order,  began  once 
,  more,  to  flourish,  and  to  display  that  in- 
herent vitality  of  which  she  had  so  often 
given  proof,  and  her  reviving  prosperity  attracted  as  of  old  the  attention 
of  foreign  powers.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Sabaco  had  attempted  to 
meddle  in  the  intrigues  of  Syria,  but  the  ease  with  which  Sargon  had  quelled 
the  revolt  of  Aphdod  had  inspired  the  Egyptian  monarch  with  salutary  distrust 
in  liis  own  power ;  he  had  sent  presents  to  the  conqneror  and  received  gifts  in 
exchange,  which  furnished  him  with  a  pretext  for  enrolling  the  Asiatic  peoples 
among  the  tributary  nations  whose  names  he  inscribed  ou  his  triumphal  lists." 
Since  then  he  had  had  some  diplomatic  correspondence  with  his  powerful  neigh- 

■  HnoDOTDS,  ILosutU.;  DiodobcbSiodldb,  i.  65;  cf.  Wibduiinn,  AnxJoO  Zmita  fiucA,  pp. 
495,  496. 

*  Hebodotos,  II.  oixxviiL  The  excantiom  of  Natille  hBve  not  dlMOTsred  an;  monumeDt  vhioh 
bean  ngna  of  the  leatoiatioDt  aodertaken  bj  Sabaoo  in  the  citj  of  BubastiB. 

>  Cf.  the  fragment*  of  alataet  beaiing  his  name  noted  liy  Habikttk,  JVmium^tiJf  Ditert,  pL  29  d. 
A  demotlo  oontraot  of  the  Flolemaio  em  atUl  mentions,  at  Memphli,  the  ilrtet  of  Sabaco  (Kbviu/>iit, 
KyfoUtiqiie  l^aU  de  la/emme,  in  the  Serme  tggptologiqut,  vol.  i.  p.  126,  note,  and  p.  148,  Dote  1). 

'  Chahpoluon,  Jtfonwnoilider^ypteetdafa  ^uMe,pL  ccouxTU.;  It08iLLUii,ifoniimcnli3tori«), 
pL  olL  2, 3,  and  toI.  It.  pp.  175,  IIG ;  cf.  DABEsgr,  Jfoliee  rxfUealii*  da  ruinet  du  TampU  da  Louxor, 
p.  27. 

*  Obahtoluon,  op.  ci(.,  TOl.  il  p.  129,  et  seq. ;  Boskluni,  op.  ail.,  voL  iy.  pp.  176,  177 ;  Lepbicb, 
Detikm.,  111.69  d,  t.  1  a,  b;  Bbdoscb,  BtittlierUMe  atu  MgnpUa,  p.  170;  Mariktte,  Kamak,  pi. 45c, 
and  pp.  9,  10,  28,  69. 

*  Hkbodotds,  II.  czxzTu. ;  Diddobub,  L  65 ;  cf.  WuDnuMH,  Eerodefi  Zviaitet  Budi,  pp.  495,  ISU. 
'  Dr»wn  by  Fanohei-Ondin,  from  a  sketoh  bj  Lavabd,  Ninevtii  and  Babylon,  p.  132. 

■  Foi  tbe*e  gifli,  of.  ntpro,  pp.  244,  247.  It  vaa  probably  with  referi'iice  lo  this  exolionge  of 
pT<>«enta  that  Babaco  earned  the  bat-relief  at  Kamak  to  be  engraved,  in  which  be  repreaenls  bimielf 
as  victorioui  otci  both  Aiiatica  and  Africani  (Lrfsics,  Dtnkm.,  v.  1  e). 
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bonr,  and  a  docnment  bearing  his  name  was  laid  up  io  the  arctiires  at  Calaii, 
wliere  the  claj  seal  ODoe  attached  to  it  has  been  discovered.'  Peace  had  lasted 
for  a  dozen  yean,  when  he  died  aboat  703  B.O.,  and  bis  son  Stiabltoliu  aaoended 
the  throne.*  The  temporary  emharrasaments  in  which  the  Babylonian  revo- 
lution had  plunged  Seonadierib  muat  have  offered  a  tempting  opportunity  for 
interference , to  this  inexperienced  king. 

Tyre  and  Judah  alone  of  all  the  Syrian  states  retained  a  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent spirit  to  cherish  any  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  foreign  yoke 
Tyre  still  maintained  her  supremacy  over  Southern  Fhcenicia,  and  her  rulers 
were  also  kings  of  Sidon.*  The  long  reign  of  Ethbaal  and  his  alliance  with 
the  kings  of  Israel  had  gradually  repaired  the  losses  occasioned  by  civil 
discord,  and  bad  restored  Tyre  to  the  high  degree  of  prosperity  which  it  had 
enjoyed  under  Hiram.  Few  actual  facts  are  known  which  can  enlighten  us  as 
to  the  activity  which  prevailed  under  Eth-baal :  we  know,  however,  that  he 
rebuilt  the  small  town  of  Botrys,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of 
some  civil  war,  and  that  he  founded  the  city  of  Aoza  in  Libyan  territory,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Anres,  in  one  of  the  richest  mineral  districts 
of  modern  Algeria.*  In  876  B.O.  Assur-nazii-pal  had  crossed  the  Lebanon 
and  skirted  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean:  Eth-baa1,  naturally  com- 
pliant, had  loaded  him  with  gifts,  and  by  this  opportune  submission  had 
preserved  his  cities  and  country  from  the  horrors  of  invasion.'  Twenty  years 
later  Shalmaoeser  III.  had  returned  to  Syria,  and  had  come  into  conflict  with 
Damascus.  The  northern  Phcenicians  formed  a  league  with  Ben-hadad 
(Adadidri)  to  withstand  him,  and  drew  upon  themselvcj  the  penalty  of  their 
rashness;  the  Tyrians,  faithful  to  their  usual  policy,  preferred  to  submit 

'  Layibd,  Sintveh  atut  Babylon,  pp.  132-134,  with  Blich's  note  (oi  King  Babooo. 

'  Oao  Tttraion  of  Manetho  Miigtu  twelve  jears  to  the  reign  of  ^baoo  (MOllbb-Didot,  Fragmenta 
Eittorieorutit  Oimeonira,  ia\.  ii.  p.  1)93},  and  tbi*  dnratlon  U  oonfirmed  bj  an  intoription  in  HainiaamU, 
dated  in  bi«  twelah  year  (Liraua,  Deakm.,  t.  1  a>  fiabaco  having  lucceoded  to  the  thnme  id  710- 
T15b,c.  <cf.  ntpra,  p.  233,  notel,  udp.  216,  noto7),hiireign  brings  db  down  toTDl or 70SB.O.,whiah 
obligei  OS  to  plaoe  the  aoceuion  of  Sbabt-tokn  in  the  jeat  fallowiD);  the  deatb  of  Sargon. 

'  Eth-btud  II.,  who,  aocording  to  the  teitimon;  of  the  uatife  biitorianB  (Uknandib,  Fragm.  1,  in 
MBlub-Didot,  op.  eit..  Tol.  if.  p.  UG),  belonged  to  the  royal  lamit;  of  Tyre,  is  oallud  King  of  the 
Sidooiani  in  tbe  Bible  (1  Kingi  xvi.  31),  and  tbe  Auyrian  texU  limllaTly  oall  EluUi  Kuig  of  the 
SidoiiiaiiB  {Taj/lor  Cj/UndeT,  ool.  ii  1.  SS),  while  Uenandei  tnentioos  him  ai  King  oi'  lyie  (Joskfbus, 
Ant.  Jud.,ii,  11,  S  2>  It  is  probable  that  the  King  of  Sidou,  mentioned  in  the  Annalt  of  ShalmaDeaerlll. 
Riile  by  aide  with  tlie  King  of  Tyie,  waa  a  vaaial  of  tbe  Tyrion  monaioh. 

*  Tbe  two  facta  are  preaerTed  in  a  paiiage  of  Menander  (Fragm.  4,  In  MUllbb-Didot,  op.  dl., 
ToL  iT.  p.  447).  I  admit  the  identity  of  the  Anza  mentioned  in  tbia  fragment  with  the  Anzea  of 
Tacitna  (_Anntdi,  It.  25),  and  with  tbe  CUonia  Beplimiii  Aur.  Autieiuium  of  the  Boman  intcriptiona 
(Cbrpw  Int.  Lot.,  vol.  viii.  No.  9062)  the  preteat  Aomale.  aotwhniid  preferred  (o  rioogniae  in  it  the 
U^U  o(  Strabo  (XVIL  iii.  §  12,  p.  831}  and  of  Ptolemy  (iv.  3, 37),  not  far  from  Leptia  the  Lets  (Klane 
Scfcrt/lm,  vol.  iL  p.  58). 

*  Cf.  lupra,  p.  11.  The  King  of  Tyre  who  sent  gift*  to  Aanar-nazir-pol  !■  not  namal  iu  the 
AMjriandooamenta:  out  knowledga  of  Tyrian  chronology  permit*  ut  nith  all  probability  to  identify 
him  with  Eth-buL 
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Tolnntarily  and  purchase  peace.  Their  conduct  showed  the  greater  wisdom 
in  that,  after  the  death  of  £ih-baal,  internal  troubles  again  broke  out  with 
renewed  fierceDess  and  nith  eren  more  disastrous  reeolta.  His  immediate 
Bucceasor  was  Balezor  (854r-846  B.c.),  followed  by  Mutton  I.  (845-821  B.C),' 
who  Bang  himself  at  the  feet  of  Shalmaneser  III.,  in  842  B.a,  in  the  camp 
at  Baalirasi,  and  renewed  his  homage  three  years  later,  in  839  B.O.'  The 
legends  concerning  the  foundation  of  Carthage  blend  with  our  slight  know- 
ledge of  his  history.  They  attribute  to  Mutton  L  a  daughter  named  Elissa,  who 
was  married  to  her  uncle  Sicharbal,  high  priest  of  Melkarth,  and  a  yoong  son 
named  Pygmalion  (820-774  B.C.).  Sicharbal  had  been  nominated  by  Matton 
as  regent  dating  the  minority  of  Pygmalion,  but  he  was  overthrown  by  the 
people,  and  some  years  later  murdered  by  his  ward.  From  that  time  forward 
Elissa's  one  aim  was  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  husband.  She  formed  a 
conspiracy  which  was  joined  by  all  the  nobles,  but  being  betrayed  and 
threatened  with  death,  she  seized  a  fleet  which  lay  ready  to  sail  in  the 
harbour,  and  embarking  with  all  her  adherents  set  sail  for  Africa,  landing  in 
the  district  of  Zeugitane,  where  the  Sidonians  had  already  built  KambiL  There 
she  purchased  a  tract  of  land  from  larbas,  chief  of  the  Liby-phoeniciaus,  and 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  factory  a  new  town,  Qart-hadshat,  which  the 
Greeks  called  Carchedo  and  the  Bomans  Carthage.'  The  genius  of  Ytrgil 
has  rendered  the  name  of  Dido  illustrious :  bat  history  fails  to  recognise  in 
the  narratives  which  form  the  basis  of  his  tale  aoythii^  beyond  a  legendary 
account  fabricated  after  the  actual  origin  (814-813  B.a)  of  the  great  Punic 
city  had  been  forgotten.  Thus  weakened.  Tyre  could  less  than  ever  think  of 
opposing  the  ambitions  designs  of  Assyria :  Pygmalion  took  no  part  in  the 
rebellions  of  the  petty  Syrian  kings  against  Samst-ramman,  and  in  803  B.C.  he 
received  his  suzerain  Bamm&Q-nirari  with  the  accustomed  gifts,  when  that  king 
passed  through  Phcenicia  before  attacking  Damascus.*  Pygmalion  died  about 
774  B.C.,  and  the  names  of  his  immediate  successors  are  not  known ; '  it  may  be 

I  IlsHAiniEB,  Fragm.  1,  in  HOllbb-Didot,  Fragm.  BUt  Ortra.,  Tol.  It.  p.  416;  of.  O.  RiWLUfsON, 
HUlory  of  Phamiaa,  pp.  435,  43fi ;  Futbcdmanh,  Oetehiehle  der  FkBaiiier,  pp.  298. 299.  Mutton, 
tianacribed  Miteona  by  the  Aujrianj,  u  the  PhmnioUn  fariu  of  the  nune  Uatlan,  whicb  ocoius  in 
the  ■toTj  of  Athaliah  (of.  iiipro,  p.  10a> 

■  Cr.  mtpra,  pp.  661  S7.  Here  again  the  AHjrlan  doonmenta  fkil  to  •apply  the  nune  of  the  Ung 
who  paid  the  ttibate. 

*  The  ounitiTee  oonceniDg  the  foundatioD  of  Carthage  have  been  criticised  bj  Orro  Hblitbb, 
Qfehickte  der  Earthagtr,  ToL  i  pp.  90-101 ;  for  the  objeotiona  urged  b;  GutHohmid  Ixieine  Schri/lai, 
to),  ii.  pp-  89-94),  of.  the  reply  of  Orro  Ubltzbb,  op.  eit.,  voL  tL  pp.  457, 158. 

■  For  this  oampaign,  cf.  tujini,  pp.  99,  101, 102. 

*  The  fr^ment  of  Menander  wLiab  has  preserved  for  us  the  llat  of  Tyrian  lung*  from  Ahl-boal  to 
Pygmalion  C_Fragm.  I,  in  HeLLco-DiDOT,  op.  ciL,  Tol.  iT.  pp,  44S,  44G),  was  only  quoted  by  Josephas 
(CWra  Apionem,  1,§  18),  beoaoae,  the  seTenth  year  of  Pygmalion's  reign  coirespondiog  to  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  Carthage, — 814-813  B.C.  acoording  to  the  chronological  syatem  of  Timniis, — the 
Hebrew  historian  found  in  it  a  fixed  date  whioh  saetued  to  permit  of  hii  oatabllihing  the  chronolc^ 
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sappoeed,  however,  that  when  the  power  of  Ninereh  temporarily  declined, 
the  ties  which  held  Tyre  to  Assyria  became  uatorslly  relaxed,  and  the  city 
released  herself  from  the  burden  of  a  tribute  which  had  in  the  paat  been  very 
irr^vlarly  paid.  The  yoke  waa  reassnmed  half  a  century  later,  at  the  mere 
echo  of  the  fiist  victories  of  Tiglath-pileser  III. ;  and  Hiram  II.,  who  then 
reigned  in  Tyre,  hastened  to  carry  to  the  camp  at  Arpad  aaanrances  of  his 
fidelity  (742  B.C.).  He  gave  pledges  of  his  allegiance  once  more  in  738  b.o.  ;  ^ 
then  be  disappears,  and  Matton  IL  takes  his  place  aboat  736  b.c.  This  king 
cast  off,  unhappily  for  himself,  his  hereditary  apathy,  and  as  soon  as 
a  pretext  offered  itself,  abandoned  the  policy  of  neutrality  to  which  his 
ancestors  had  adhered  so  firmly.  He  entered  into  an  aJliance  in  734  B.C.  with 
DamascoB,  Israel  and  Fhilistia,  secretly  supported  and  probably  instigated  by 
£gypt ;  then,  when  Israel  was  conquered  and  Damascus  overthrown,  bo  delayed 
repairing  hia  error  till  an  Assyrian  army  appeared  before  Tyre :  he  had  then  to 
pay  the  price  of  bis  temerity  by  120  talents  of  gold  and  many  loads  of  mer- 
chandise (728  B.C.).  The  punishment  was  light  and  the  loss  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  with  the  accumolated  wealth  of  the  city,  which  its  maritime  trade 
was  daily  increasing :  *  Mutton  thought  the  episode  was  closed,'  but  the  peace- 
ful policy  of  his  house,  having  been  twice  interrupted,  could  not  be  resumed. 
Southern  Phoenicia,  having  once  launched  on  the  stream  of  Asiatic  politics, 
followed  its  fluctuations,  and  was  compelled  henceforth  to  employ  in  her  own 
defence  the  forces  which  had  hitherto  been  utilised  in  promoting  her  colonial 
enterprises. 

Bat  it  was  not  due  to  the  foolish  caprice  of  ignorant  or  rash  sovereigos  that 
Tyre  renounced  her  former  neutral  policy ;  she  was  constrained  to  do  so,  almost 
perforce,  by  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  Europe.^  The  progress  of 
the  Greeks,  and  their  triumph  in  the  waters  of  the  ^gean  and  Ionian  Seas, 
and  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Etruscan  navy  after  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
bad  gradually  restricted  the  Phoenician  merchantmen  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Western  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic:  theyindnstriously  exploited  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  traffic  with  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Morocco 
and  Lusitania,  as  well  as  the  discovery  and  working  of  the  British  tin  mines, 

of  the  Magiof  Xerael  and  Jndah  on  a  trnBtworthy  basis  between  the  reign  of  Pygmalion  and  Hinun  1., 
the  coatemporaij  of  David  and  Solomon. 

'  Cr.  nip™,  pp.  149,  152,  153,  on  the  homago  paid  twice  by  Hiiftm  IL  to  Tiglath-pileaer. 

•  [For  a  deBcriptioa  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  Tyie,  of.  Etek.  xiTi.,  xiviL,  and  ixrfii— Ta.] 

«  For  all  these  facts,  of.  supra,  pp.  188,189.  PjgmelionhaTiQgdied  about  774  B.c.,andHiraai  If, 
not  appearing  till  712  b.c,  it  is  probftMo  that  *e  should  intercalate  between  these  two  kings  at  least 
one  Borereign  nhoae  name  is  still  nnknown. 

•  The  same  reasons  which  compelled  me  to  forego  treating  in  my  previous  works,  Tht  Dawn  of 
Otmlization  and  Tht  SlruggU  of  Ot  t/alion;  teveral  matter*  which  were  oomprised  in  my  original 
scheme,  oompel  me  here  to  avoid  any  discussion  on  Tyrian  colonisation  and  the  Greek  colonisation  in 
Cyprus:  I  c«n  only  indioate  brleQj  the  facts  neoeasary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  history  of  the 
Fhceniclaiu  of  the  continent  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Assyrians. 
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had  largely  compensated  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  oloaiog  of  the  Greek  and 
Italian  markets.  Their  ships,  obliged  now  to  coast  along  the  inhospitable  cliffs 
of  Northern  Africa  and  to  face  the  open  sea,  were  more  strongly  and  scientifically 
built  than  any  vessels  hitherto  ooustmcted.  The  Egyptian  undecked  galleys, 
with  stem  and  stem  cnrTiug  inwards,  were  discarded  as  a  build  ill  adapted  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  wind  or  ware.  The  new  Fbcsuician  galley  had  a  long,  low, 
narrow,  well-balanced  hull,  the  stern  raised  and  carving  inwards  above  the 

steersman,  as  heretofore, 
but  the  bows  pointed  and 
fnmished  with  a  sharp 
ram  projecting  from  the 
keel,  equally  serviceable 
to  cleave  the  waves  or  to 
stave  in  the  side  of  an 
enemy's  ship.  Motive 
power  was  supplied  by 
two  banks  of  oars,  the 
'  upper  ones  resting  inrow- 

locks  on  the  gunwale, 
the  lower  ones  in  row- 
locks pierced  in  the  timbers  of  the  vessel's  side.  Ad  upper  deck,  supported  by 
stout  posts,  ran  from  stem  to  stern,  above  the  heads  of  the  rowers,  and  was 
reserved  for  the  soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the  crew :  on  a  light  railing  surround- 
ing it  were  hung  the  circular  shields  of  the  former,  forming  -as  it  were  a 
rampart  on  either  side.  The  mast,  passing  through  both  decks,  was  firmly  iixed 
in  the  keel,  and  was  supported  by  two  stays  made  fast  to  stem  and  stem.  The 
rectangular  sail  was  attached  to  a  yard  which  could  be  hoisted  or  lowered  at 
will.  The  wealth  which  accrued  to  the  Tyrians  from  their  naval  expeditions 
had  rendered  the  superiority  of  Tyre  over  the  neighbouring  cities  so  manifest 
that  they  had  nearly  all  become  her  vassals.  Arvad  and  Northern  Phoenicia 
were  still  independent,  as  also  the  sacred  city  of  Byblos,  but  the  entire  coast 
from  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  to  the  headland  formed  by  Mount  Carmel  was  directly 
subject  to  Tyre,'  comprising  the  two  Sidons,  Blt-zlti,  and  Sarepta,  the  country 
from  Maballiba  to  the  fords  of  the  Litany,  Ushu  and  its  hinterland  as  far  as  £an&, 
Akzlb,  Akko,  and  Dora ;  and  this  compact  territory,  partly  protected  by  the 

■  Drawn  bj  Fanohei-Qadin,  fioin  Livabs,  Jfon.  o/Mnan&,  toI.  i.  pi.  71;  foi  the  reat  of  the  bas- 
nlief,  cf.  infra,  f.  301.  SanDachetib  sfflnuB  tbat  veaseU  of  tbia  type  Lad  been  aaUBtrualed  b;  Sjriaa 
Bhipnrighls,  and  nere  msDaed  b;  Tyrian,  BJdouUu,  and  Ionian  gallon  (Q.  Smith,  Hutori/  «/ 
SennadierO),  pp.  90,  91). 

'  The  king*  of  Arvod  and  Byblui  arc  Btill  Coani  noDtioned  at  the  bagiaalag  of  Sennaclierib'a 
reign  (Taylor  Cylinder,  oul.  ii.  pp.  49,  50). 
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range  of  Leb&non,  and  Beoured  by  the  habitual  pradence  of  its  rulers  from  the 
inTasioDs  which  had  desolated  Syria,  formed  the  most  floariahiDg,  and  perhaps 
also  the  most  popalotu,  kingdom  which  still  existed  between  the  Enphrates 
and  the  Egyptian  desert.*  Besides  these,  some  parts  of  Cyprus  were  dependent 
on  Tyre,  thongh  the  Achtean  colonies,  continually  reinforced  by  fresh  immi- 
grants, hod  absorbed  most  of  the  native 
population  and  driven  the  rest  into  the 
mountains.  A  hybrid  otrilisatioD  had 
developed  amoog  these  early  Greek 
settlers,  amalgamatiDg  the  customs,  re- 
ligions, and  arts  of  the  ancient  eastern 
world  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Chaldsaa  in 
variable  proportions:  their  script  was 
probably  derived  from  one  of  the  Asianic 
systems  whose  monuments  are  still  but 
partly  known,  and  it  consisted  of  a  sylla- 
bary awkwardly  adapted  to  a  language  for 
which  it  had  not  been  designed.  A  dozen 
petty  kiDgs,  of  whom  the  majority  were 
Greeks,  disputed  possession  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  islaod, 
atldalion,  Ehytros,Faphos,  Solt,Kourion, 
Tamassos,  and  Ledron.  The  Phoenicians 
had  given  way  at  first  before  the  in- 
vaders, and  had  grouped  themselves  in  the  eastern  plain  round  Eition ;  they  had, 
however,  subseqnently  assumed  the  offensive,  and  endeavoured  to  regain  the 
territory  they  bad  lost.  Xitiou,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  one  of  their  war?, 
had  been  rebuilt,  and  thus  obtained  the  name  of  Qart-hadshat, "  the  new  city."  " 

>  The  estent  of  t)ie  kingdom  of  T; re  ia  indicated  bjthe  paMage  in  which  Sennacherib  eon tnenlad 
thn  oitiei  irhioh  he  hod  tokea  from  Glulit[  {Taj/lor  CyUnder,  col.  ii.  II,  38-44).  Pot  the  (ituoUon  of 
Little  SidoD,  Blt-itti,  Mahalliba,  and  Usha,  cf.  Uispebo,  Da  qudquu  LoealiUi  voititut  da  Bidon,  in 
the  Beeutil  de  Travakz,  toI.  xvii.  pp.  101-103.  To  thew  must  be  added  Dor,  to  the  Bonth  of  Carmel, 
which  waa  alwajB  T^aided  m  belonging  to  the  T; riant,  and  whoee  itolated  poaition  between  Ihe 
headltmd,  the  bcs,  and  tile  forest  might  oanae  the  Auyriana  to  leave  it  nnmoleetad. 

■  The  name  of  thi<  oitj,  at  flnt  read  aa  Amtikhaduhti,  anil  identifled  with  Ammokboetoi  or  with 
AiaaihcnM,—AmtiSJiad<uhti  woold  in  tfaii  caae  be  equivalent  to  Neie  Amathoiu  (Bimbadib,  Keilint. 
und  OfchiAtt/.,  p.  2M,  note  2), — U  leall;  Earti-Khadashti.  ai  it  prorsd  bj  the  variant  reading 
diMOt«Ted  b7  Schroder  (Zur  KrUik  der  Iruahri/ten  Tiglalh-Filaer'i,  p.  33],  and  this  i>  identical  with 
the  Dative  name  of  Carthage  la  Afrioa,  Foi  ttie  identity  of  this  Cyprian  Curlhage  with  Eitiou,  at. 
tjix,  Du  CloMttutnl  dt*  Seri.i  Oj/prioiu,  in  the  Beaae  yumitmiMqua,  3rd  aer.,  vol.  1.  p.  2S3,  and 
inun  partiouUrly  Subbadbb,  Zur  QeographU  da  A$iyrUr:htn  Beieh$,  pp.  17-24.  Thu  new  city  miut 
haT«  been  of  aomo  aatiqnit;  by  the  time  of  Eluliii,  for  it  i>  mentioned  on  a  fragmeot  of  a  bronze  vaae 
found  is  Cypriu  it«elr,  and  published  in  the  Corpui  Interiplionum  Smrtilicarum,  yol.  1,  pi.  iv. :  tbia 
Fragment  beloDged  to  a  King  Hiram,  who  aooording  to  »ime  authoritiei  wonlil  ba  Hiram  II.,  aooordiug 
to  otbera,  Hiram  I.  (c(.  StruggU  of  U*  Naliont,  p.  574). 
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Mattoa's  successor,  Elulai,'  continued,  as  we  know,  the  work  of  defence  and 
conquest :  perhaps  it  was  with  a  view  to  checking  his  advance  that  seven 
kings  of  Cyproa  sent  an  emlmssy,  in  709  B.C,  to  his  suzerain,  Sargon,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Assyria.'  If  this  was  actually 
the  case,  and  Elnlai  was  compelled  to  suspend  hostilities  against  these 
hereditary  foes,  one  can  understand  that  this  grievance,  added  to  the 
reasons  for  uneasiness  inspired  by  the  situation  of  his  continental  dominions, 
may  have  given  him  the  desire  to  rid  himself  of  the  yoke  of  Assyria, 
and  contributed  to  his  resolution  to  ally  himself  with  the  powers  which 
were  taking  up  arms  against  her.  The  constant  intercourse  of  his  subjects 
with  the  Delta,  and  his  natural  anxiety  to  avoid  anything  which  might 
close  one  of  the  richest  markets  of  the  world  to  the  Tyrian  trade,  inclined 
him  to  receive  favourably  the  overtures  of  the  Pharaoh:  the  emissaries  of 
Shabttoku  found  him  as  much  disposed  as  Hezekiah  himself  to  begin  the 
struggle.  The  latter  monarch,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  while  still  very 
young,  had  at  first  shown  no  ambition  beyond  the  carrying  oat  of  religious 
reforms."  His  father  Abaz  had  been  far  from  orthodox,  in  spite  of  the 
inftnence  exerted  over  him  by  Isaiah.  During  bis  visit  to  TigUth-pileser  at 
Damascus  (729  B.C.)  he  had  noticed  an  altar  whose  design  pleased  him.  He 
sent  a  description  of  it  to  the  high  priest  Urijah,  with  orders  to  have  a  similar 
one  constrncted,  and  erected  in  the  court  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem :  this 
altar  he  appropriated  to  his  personal  use,  and  caused  the  priests  to  minister  at 
it,  instead  of  at  the  old  altar,  which  he  relegated  to  an  inferior  position.  He 
also  effected  changes  in  the  temple  furniture,  which  doubtless  speared  to  him 
old-fashioned  in  comparison  with  the  splendours  of  the  Assyrian  worship  which 
he  had  witnessed,  and  he  made  some  alterations  in  the  approaches  to  the 
temple,  wishing,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  that  the  King  of  Judah  should  hence- 
forth, like  his  brother  of  Nineveh,  have  a  private  means  of  access  to  his 
national  god.*  This  was  but  the  least  of  his  ofren<%8 :  for  had  he  not  offered 
his  own  son  as  a  holocaust  at  the  moment  he  felt  himself  most  menaced  by  the 
league  of  Israel  and  Damascus  ? "  Among  the  people  themselves  there  were 
many  faint-hearted  and  faithless,  who,  doubting  the  power  of  the  God  of  their 
forefathers,  turned  aside  to  the  gods  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  besought 
from  them  the  succour  they  despaired  of  receiving  from  any  other  source ;  the 

'  UiHAHDEH,  in  JosEPHce,  Ant.  Jad;  Tiii.  5,  §  8,  vbere  the  reading  of  GuticbmiJ  ^Kltint  Schri/Ua, 
to).  iL  pp.  8t^,  89),  according  to  whioh  tke  fragmeDt  would  refer  to  the  people  of  Utioa,  does  not  •eem 
to  me  ptefeiBible  to  tha  aDoient  raadiiig,  wbioh  makes  it  rofer  to  the  people  of  Kitiou  (cf.  Lihdiu, 
BtitrSgt  ittr  AU»r(humtkKn^  da  OrietiU,  pp.  IS,  19). 

*  For  the  eubniuion  of  the  Cypiiott,  cf.  tupro,  pp.  239,  2G0. 

■  For  the  date  of  Hezakiah's  aooeasion,  cf.  tupra,  p.  236,  note  1. 

*  3  King*  xtL  10-18. 

*  C£  «upra,  pp.  185, 186. 
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worship  of  Jahveh  was  oonfonnded  with  that  of  Uoloch  in  the  valley  of  the 
tihildren  of  Hinnom,  where  there  was  a  sanctuary  or  Tophet,  at  which  the 
people  celebiated  the  most  horrible  rites :  a  large  and  fierce  pyre  was  kept 
continnally  burning  there,  to  conanme  the  children  whose  fathers  brought  them 
to  offer  in  sacrifice.'  Isaiah  complains  bitterly  of  these  nnbelierers  who  pro- 
faned the  land  with  their  idols,  "  worshipping  the  work  of  their  own  hands, 
that  which  their  own  fingers  have  made."'  The  new  kiog,  obedient  to  the 
divine  command,  renounced  the  errors  of  bis  father ;  he  removed  the  fetishes 
with  which  the  superstition  of  his  predecessors  had  cumbered  the  temple,  and 
which  they  had  connected  with  the  worship  of  Jahveh,  and  in  his  zeal  even 
destroyed  the  ancient  brazen  serpent,  the  N'ehushtaa,  the  origin  of  which  was 
attributed  to  Hoses."  On  the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Yamaoi,  Isaiah  counselled 
Hezekiah  to  remain  neutral,  and  this  prudence  enabled  him  to  look  on  in 
security  at  the  min  of  the  Philistines,  the  hereditary  foes  of  his  race.*  Under 
his  wise  administration  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  secured  against  annoyance  from 
envious  neighbours  by  the  protection  which  Assur  freely  afforded  to  its  obedient 
vassals,  and  revived  by  thirty  years  of  peace,  rose  rapidly  from  the  rank  of 
secondary  importance  which  it  had  formerly  been  content  to  occupy.  "  Tbeir 
laud  was  full  of  silver  and  gold,  neither  was  there  any  end  of  their  treasures ; 
their  land  also  was  full  of  horses,  neither  was  there  any  end  of  their  chariots."  " 
Now  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  Assyrian 
province,  it  was  on  Judah  and  its  capital  that  the  hopes  of  the  whole  Hebrew 
nation  were  centred. 

Tyre  and  Jerusalem  bad  hitherto  formed  the  extreme  outwork  of  the  Syrian 
states ;  they  were  the  only  remaining  barrier  which  separated  the  empires  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Pharaoh  to  purchase  their 
alliance  and  increase  their  strength  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Kegotiations 
must  have  been  going  on  for  some  time  between  the  three  powers,  but  up  to 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Sargon  and  the  return  of  Merodacb-baladan  to  Babylon 
their  results  bad  been  unimportant,  and  it  was  possible  that  the  disasters  which 
had  befallen  the  Eald&  would  tend  to  cool  the  ardour  of  the  allies.  An  unfore- 
seen circnmstance  opportunely  rekindled  their  zeal,  and  determined  them 
to  try  their  fortune.  The  inhabitants  of  Ekron,  dissatisfied  with  Fad!,  the 
chief  whom  the  Assjrrians  bad  set  over  them,  seized   his  person  and  sent 

'  Jki.xxx.33,  where  the  propbetdetoiibeatheTophetJahTeh'BBiiger  is  pTepariDgforABsyiiL 

'  lid.  ii.  8. 

'  2  Kingt  iviiL  4.  I  leAve  the  account  of  this  religiocu  reformatfoii  in  the  place  assigned  to  it  in 
the  Bible ;  other  hlatoriaaB  relegate  it  to  a  time  poBteiioi  to  the  inraiioii  of  Sennacherib  (Btadb, 
GeiehuAU  det  FoZiu  Itnul,  toI.  i.  pp.  607,  60S). 

'  For  the  raTolt  at  Vamanl,  cf  lupro,  pp.  252,  253. 

*  Iia.  ii.  7,  vbere  the  deaoiiptiou  appliea  better  to  the  later  yean  of  Ahaz  or  the  reign  of 
Hexekiab  than  to  the  jears  preceding  the  war  against  Fekah  and  Bezin. 
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him  in  chaine  to  Hezekiah.*  To  accept  the  present  was  equivalent  to  open 
rebellion,  and  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  power  of  the  suzerain.  Igaiah,  as 
osnai,  wiaheli  Jndah  to  rely  on  Jahveli  alone,  and  preached  against  alliance 
with  the  Babylonians,  for  he  foresaw  that  success  would  merely  result  in 
substituting  the  Kaldfi  for  the  Nineyite  monarch,  and  in  aggrayating  the  con- 
dition of  Judah.  "All  that  is  in  thine  bouse,"  be  said  to  Hezekiah,  "and  that 
which  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  unto  this  day,  shall  be  carried  to 

Babylon ;  nothing  shall 

be  left,  saith  the  Lord. 

And    of  thy  sons    that 

ahall    issue    from    tbee, 

which  thou  shalt  b^et, 

shall  they  take  away ;  and 

they  shall  be  eunuchs  in 

the  palace  of  the  King 

of  Babylon."    Hezekiah 

did  not  pay  much  heed 

to  the  prediction,  for,  he 

reflected,     "  peace     and 

truth  shall    be    in    my 

days,"    and    the    future 

troubled      him      little.* 

When  the  overthrow  of 

Merodach-baladan     had 

taken  place,  the  prophet    still  more  earnestly  urged  the    people  not    to 

incut  the  vengeance  of  Assyria  without  other  help  than  that  of  Tyre  or 

Ethiopia,  and  Eliakim,  son  of  Hilkiah,  apoke  in  the  same  strain  ;  but  Shebna, 

the  prefect  of  the  palace,  declaimed  against  this  advice,  and  the  latter's  counsel 

prevailed  with  his  maater.'    Hezekiah  agreed  to  accept  the  sovereignty  over 

EkroD  which  its  inhabitants  offered  to  him,  but  a  remnant  of  prudence  kept 

him  from  putting  Padl  to  death,  and  he  contented  himself  with  casting  him 

into  prison.*    Isaiah,  though  temporarily  out  of  favour  with  the  king,  ceased 

'  The  name  of  the  city,  wtitten  AmganuDn  (Bhitk-Satce,  HiUory  of  BennaehtrOi,  p.  57),  and 
identifled  with  Migron  of  B«njamiD  (lu.  x.  2g)  by  Oppert  iExp^Mliim  m  MAopatav-U,  vol.  i.  p.  370) 
and  b;  Henaat  {Awaala  dt»  rvii  d'Auj/rie,  p.  218},  ib  leall;  AUaron-Ekron,  ae  HlQcka  (Latahd, 
mnweh  and  Bahvlon,  p.  121}  and  Bawlineon  {Auyrian  Biilory,  in  Che  Athenitum,  Aug  23,  1851) 
have  leoogniaed  (of.  Finzi,  Bicerehe  per  lo  Studio  deii'  AaHehila  Anira,  pp.  38S.  3S6 ;  Fb.  Lihobhamt, 
X»  Premiir—  dviliiatioM,  »oL  ii,  pp.  273-275;  Fk.  Dilitmcb,  Wo  tag  da*  raraditil  p.  287; 
DiLATTBl,  L'Aiie  AnUrieart  daru  let  Iiueriptioiu  Ani/rienna,  p.  90). 

■  2  King*  xx.  16-19. 

'  Thii  follow!  from  the  tarmi  in  which  tha  prophet  oomparea  the  two  men  (/go.  »ii.  13-25). 

'  Taylor  Oylindtr,  ool.  U.  II.  69-72 ;  ft  Smith-Savoe,  Hittory  of  Sennaekerib,  pp.  57,  58. 
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not  to  proclaim  aloud  in  all  qoartdra  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  "  Woe  to  the 
rebellions  children,  aaith  the  Lord,  that  take  counsel,  bat  not  of  Me ;  and  that 
oorer  with  a  covering  (form  alliances),  bot  not  of  Hy  spirit,  that  they  may  add 
sin  to  sin  :  that  valk  to  go  dovn  into  Egypt,  and  have  not  asked  at  My  month, 
to  strengthen  thamBelves  in  the  strength  of  Pharaoh,  and  to  trnst  in  the  shadow 
of  Egypt !  Therefore  ahall  the  strength  of  Pharaoh  be  yoar  shame,  and  the 
tmst  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt  yoar  confusion.  When  your  princes  shall  be  at 
Taois,  and  your  messengers  shall  come  to  Heracleopolts,"  you  shall  all  be  ashamed 
of  a  people  that  cannot  profit  you.  .  .  .  For  Egypt  helpeth  in  rain,  and  to  so 
purpose :  therefore  hare  I  called  her  Rahab  that  sitteth  still." '  He  returned, 
nnwearied  and  with  rarying  imagery,  to  his  theme,  contrasting  the  uncertainty 
and  frailty  of  the  expedients  of  worldly  wisdom  urged  by  the  military  party, 
with  the  stead&st  will  of  Jahreh  and  the  irresistible  authority  with  which  He 
inreets  His  faithful  aerrants.  "The  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not  God;  and 
their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit :  and  when  the  Lord  shall  stretch  out  His 
hand,  both  he  that  helpeth  shall  stumble,  and  he  that  is  holpen  shall  fall,  and 
they  shall  all  fail  together.  For  thns  saith  the  Lord  unto  me.  Like  as  when 
the  lioD  growleth,  and  the  young  lion  orer  bis  prey,  if  a  multitode  of  shepherds 
be  called  forth  against  him,  he  will  not  be  dismayed  at  their  roice,  nor  abase 
himself  for  the  noise  of  them :  so  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  come  down  to  fight 
upon  Mount  Zion,  and  npon  the  hill  thereof.  As  birds  flying,  so  will  the  Lord 
of  hosts  protect  Jemsalem :  He  will  protect  and  delirer  it.  Turn  ye  unto 
Him  from  whom  ye  hare  deeply  rerolted,  0  children  of  Israel."*  No  one, 
however,  gave  heed  to  his  warnings,  either  king  or  people ;  but  the  example 
of  Phoenicia  soon  proved  that  he  was  right.  When  Sennacherib  bestirred 
himself,  in  the  spring  of  702  B.a,  either  Uie  Ethiopians  were  not  ready,  or  they 
dared  not  adrance  to  encounter  him  in  GoelC'Syria,  and  they  left  Elulai  to  get 
out  of  bis  difficulties  as  best  he  might  He  had  no  army  to  risk  in  a  pitched 
battle;  but  fondly  imagined  that  his  cities,  long  since  fortified,  and  protected 
on  the  east  by  the  range  of  Lebanon,  wonld  offer  a  resistance  sofEciently 
stubborn  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  assailant.  The  Assyrians,  however, 
disconcerted  his  plans.  Instead  of  advancing  against  him  by  tbe  pass  of  Nahr- 
eUEebir,  according  to  their  osoal  custom,  they  attacked  him  in  flank,  descending 
into  the  very  midst  of  his  positions  by  the  eol  of  Legnia  or  one  of  the  neigh- 
boaring  passes."   They  captured  in  succession  the  two  Sidons,  Ht-dti,  Sarepta, 

*  [Beb.  HaDM.— Ta.] 

'  Im.  ixx.  1-5,  7,    In  ranea  4,  5,  tbe  oriEinsl  teit  emploj*  the  third  penou ;  I  bkTe  nriored 
tba  wooDd  penoo,  to  kvoid  oonfiuion. 
■  7m.  zxzL  »-6. 

*  This  tMom  trom  the  rtrj  order  in  vbioh  tbe  cUiM  wore  Mum  in  tiM  coune  of  thia  ompugn. 
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Mahalliba,  Usha,  Akdb,  and  Acoo :  Elnlai,  rednced  to  the  posBeBsion  of  the 
ialatid  of  Tyre  alone,  retreated  to  one  of  his  colonies  in  Cypros,  where  he  died 
some  yean  later,  withont  having  set  foot  again  on  the  continent.  All  his 
former  possessions  on  the  mainland  were  giyen  to  a  certain  Eth-baal,  who  chose 
SidoD  for  bis  seat  of  gorernment,  and  Tyre  lost  by  this  (me  skirmish  the  rank 
of  metropolis  wbiob  she  had  enjoyed  for  centariea.^ 

This  smnmary  pnntshment  decided  all  the  Syrian  princes  who  were  not 
compromised  beyond  hope  of  pardon  to  bantble  themselves  before  the  suzerain. 
Menahem  of  Samgi-mnrona,*  Abdiliti  of  Arvad,  Um-malilc  of  Byblos,  Fada* 
tin  of  Ammon,  Obemosb-nadab  of  Moab,  Mallk-iamma  of  Edom,  Mitinti  of 
Ashdod,  all  brought  their  tribute  in  person  to  the  Assyrian  camp  before  Usha : ' 
Zedekish  of  Asbkelon  and  Hezekiah  of  Jadah  alone  persisted  in  their  hostility. 
Egypt  had  at  length  been  moved  by  the  misfortunes  of  her  allies,  and  the 
Ethiopian  troops  bad  advanced  to  the  seat  of  war,  bat  they  did  not  arrive  in 
time  to  save  Zedeklah :  Sennacherib  razed  to  the  gronnd  all  bis  strongholds  one 
after  another,  Beth-dagon,  Joppa,  Bene-berak,  and  Hazor,*  took  him  prisoner  at 
Ascaloo,  and  sent  him  with  his  family  to  Assyria,  setting  up  Sharludart,  son  of 
Bnkibti,  in  his  stead.  Sennacherib  then  turned  against  Ekron,  and  was  about 
to  begin  the  siege  of  the  oity,  when  the  long-expected  Egyptians  at  length 
made  their  appearance.  Shabttoku  did  not  command  them  in  person,  but  he 
had  sent  hie  best  troops — the  contingents  furnished  by  the  petty  kings  of  the 
Delta,  and  the  sheikhs  of  the  Sinaitic  penicaola,  who  were  vassals  of  Egypt. 
The  encounter  took  place  near  Altaku,"  and  on  this  occasion  again,  as  at  Baphia, 

■  Taylor  Cytinder,  col.  ii.  11.  34-*6 :  of.  SmiH-Siic*,  Bia.  of  Smiiorfiertfc,  pp.  5S-55,  ff7,  68; 
BbioU),  Inaahri^ten  Sanhtra'i,  in  Sohbadib,  Eailiut.  BiblioOiek,  toI.  Ii.  pp.  90,  91.  The  Aujrian 
text  girea  for  tbe  name  of  the  King  of  Sidoii  a  aliorteDed  fbim  Tu-b&al  ioitsad  of  Eth-boal,  paralleled 
by  Lulia  for  Elnlai. 

'  Seveial  of  the  ewly  AMynologista  read  Uii-mnrana,  and  tdeotiSsd  the  dty  bearing  this  name 
vith  Samaria  (Fox  Talboi,  in  the  /.  B.  Ai.  Soe.,  vol.  xix.  p.  141 ;  Nokhie,  Attj/rian  DiaUonary, 
p.  292 ;  Tarn,  Eietmhe  par  lo  Studio  ddT  AntuAila  Aitira,  p.  879 ;  Schrassr,  Die  KMiiuArifim  unJ 
da*  AUe  Tnlament,  Int  edit.,  p.  93;  Smitb-Satce,  Hitt.  of  SeimaekttHa,  pp.  55-72),  vhich  waa  not 
approved  of  by  H.  Bawlinion  nor  bj  Pr-  Lenormaot  {La  Fremiirvt  Civilisation;  toI.  11,  p.  272,  note  2). 
The  diaooTeryof  thereading  Samai-Dinrmia  on  a  fragment  of  thetlmeof  AHm-bam-pal(or.  Bchbaiieb, 
ZuT  Eritik  der  Iiuehriftm  TigUUpiUien  II.,  pp.  S3,  34)  no  longer  pormita  of  thif  identiflcation,  and 
oblige*  OS  to  look  for  the  oity  in  Phmnicia.  Some  time  ago  Ft.  Lenormaut  (tMd.)  rentnred  to  inggeet 
Orthoaia:  Hale'vy  ia  oonteat  to  explain  the  name  ai  SkanaA  if  our  lord  (Milanga  da  Critigue  el 
d'HitUtirerelalif*  auxpaipUt  tOnitlquat,  p.  39);  Dslitzach  recogniBei  In  it  a  Phceniclan  oity  ( Ifo  log 
diu  Parodiaf  pp.  286, 287),  and  other  A»yiiologist«  give  its  name  without  trying  to  locate  it  on  the  map. 

■  The  laat  dotall  ia  found  in  Bidl  Inaor.  No.  4  (Smith-Satok,  Hitt.  of  Sennaehmb,  p.  65;  cf. 
Bbzold,  InHAriflea  Sanhtrib't,  in  Schsadxb,  KeUitn.  Bibtiothelc,  vol.  ii.  p.  91,  note  42). 

'  Thew  are  the  oitiec  attributed  to  the  trfbea  of  Dan  and  Judah  in  Joih.  it.  26,  11 ;  xis.  15. 
Beth-dagon  ii  now  Bft-Dejftn ;  Axuru  iaYaz&r,  to  the  Bouth.eaat  ot  Joppa;  Beni-barak  la  Ibn-Abrak, 
to  the  north-east  of  the  tame  town. 

•  Altakn  ia  certainly  Eltekeh  of  Dan  (Jm&.  lii.  11),  ae  was  aeen  from  the  outset :  the  lilc, 
howeTsr,  of  Eltekeh  oannot  be  flxed  with  any  oertainty.  It  bai  been  looated  at  B^t-Lokkieh,  in  the 
moaatainons  oonntry  north-weat  of  Jeruaalem,  but  this  position  in  no  way  oorreeponda  to  the  require- 
ment! of  the  Aaayrian  text,  acoordLng  to  wbiob  the  battle  took  place  on  a  plain  Urge  enough  for  tlie 
eTolutioos  of  the  Egyptian  chariot*,  and  aitnated  between  the  groap  of  town*  formed  by  Beth-dagon, 
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the  scientific  tactics  of  the  Asayrians  prevailed  ovei  the  stereotyped  organisa- 
tion of  Pharaoh's  army :  the  Ethiopian  generals  left  some  of  their  chariots  in  the 
hands  of  the  oonqaeror,  and  retreated  with  the  remoants  of  their  force  beyond 
the  Isthmna.    Altaku  capitolated,  an  example  followed  by  the  neighbouring 
fortress  of  Timnath,  ondsabseqaently  by  Ekron  itself,  all  three  being  made  to  feel 
Sennacherib's  Tengeance.    "  The  nobles  and  chiefs  who  had  offended,  I  slew," 
he  remarks,  "  and  set  up  their 
corpses  on  stakes  in  a  circle 
roond  the  city ;  those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  had  ofTended 
and  committed  crimes,  1  took 
them  prisoners,  and  for  the 
rest  who  had  neither  offended 
nor  transgressed,  I  pardoned 
them."  ^    We  may  here  pause 
to  inquire  how  Hezekiah  was 
occupied    while    his  fat«  was 
beiDg  decided  on  the  field  of 
Altaku.      He   was    fortifying 
Jerusalem,  and  storing  within 
it  munitions  of  war,  and  en- 
rolling   Jewish    soldiers    and 
mercenary    troops    from     the 
Arab  tribes  of  the  desert.'    He 
had  saddeoly   become  aware 
that  large  portions  of  the  wall 
of    the    city    of   David    had  .. 

crumbled   away,    and  he  set  the  pabh  of  i-ignu  in  lkbanom' 

about  demolishing  the  neigh- 
bouring houses  to  obtain  materials  for  repairing  these  breaches :    he  hastily 
strengthened  the  weak  points  in  bis  fortifications,  stopped  np  the  springs 
which  fiowed  into  the  Gihon,  and  cut  off  the  brook  itself,  constructing 
a  reservoir  between  the  inner  and  outer  city  walls  to  store  up  the  waters  of 

Joppa,  Beni-bursk,  and  Hazor,  which  Seiuutchefib  had  jiut  captured,  and  the  dtiea  of  Ekcon,  Timimtfa, 
and  Eltekeh,  which  he  took  diieotly  aTter  his  victory :  a  initaUe  locality  miut  be  looked  for  in  the 
vjoiaity  of  Bamleh  or  ZernukB. 

'  Taylor  Cglind^,  col.  iiL  il.  47-83,  col. it.  11. 1-7 ;  cf.  Bbzold,  IniehH/leu SanJitrib'i.  Id  Sohbadib, 
EaJJint.  BiUtbthei^,  ToL  ii.  pp.  90-95 ;  Shite-Batce,  ffM.  qf  BmmKherib,  pp.  iS-eO. 

*  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  a  pbotognipb  giveii  in  Lobtbt,  La  8yri«  iTaujounrAui,  p.  632. 

•  Taylor  CgHnder,  col.  Iv.  11.  31-33;  cf.  Smith-Satoe,  Hit.  of  emnaclierib,  p.  63.  The  Urbi 
mentioned  in  this  pasrage  are  the  Arabe  of  the  Norih  ArabiBD  deiert,  conoected  with  the  Ealdft  and 
Eastern  Aj^mreaoB  (Fb.  Delitzbgh,  Wo  lag  dat  Paraditcl  pp.  305,  306). 
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the  ancient  pool.  These  alterations '  rendered  the  city,  which  from  ita  natnial 
position  was  well  defended,  so  impregnable  that  Sennacherib  decided  not  to 
attack  it  until  Uie  rest  of  the  kingdom  had  been  subjugated :  with  this 
object  in  view  he  pitched  his  camp  before  Lachish,  whence  he  could  keep  a 
watch  over  the  main  routes  from  Egypt  where  they  crossed  the  frontier,  and 
then  scattered  his  forces  OTer  the  land  of  Judah,delirering  it  up  to  pillage  in 
a  systematic  manner.  He  took  forty-six  walled  towns,  and  numberless  strong- 
holds and  villages,  demolishing  the  walls  and  leading  into  captivity  200,150 
persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  tt^ether  with  their  household  goods,  their 
horses,  asses,  mules,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  ;  *  it  was  a  war  as  disastrous  in  its 
effects  as  that  which  terminated  in  the  &1I  of  Samaria,  or  which  led  to  the  final 
captivity  in  Babylon.^  The  work  of  destruction  accomplished,  the  Babshakeh 
brought  up  all  bis  forces  and  threw  up  a  complete  circle  of  earthworks  round 
Jerusalem :  Hezekiah  found  himself  shut  up  in  his  capital "  like  a  bird  in  a 
cage."  *  The  inhabitants  soon  became  accustomed  to  this  isolated  life,  but 
Isaiah  was  indignant  at  seeing  them  indifferent  to  their  calamitiee,  and 
inveighed  i^ainst  them  with  angry  eloquence :  "  What  aileth  thee  now, 
that  thou  art  wholly  gone  up  to  the  housetops?  O  thou  that  art  full  of 
shoutings,  a  tumultuous  city,  a  joyous  town ;  thy  slain  are  not  slain  with 
the  sword,  neither  are  they  dead  in  battle.  All  thy  rulers  fled  away  together, 
they  are  made  prisoners  without  drawing  the  bow ;  they  are  come  hither  from 
afar  for  safety,  and  all  that  meet  t<^ether  here  shall  be  taken  together."* 
The  danger  was  urgent ;  the  Assyrians  were  massed  in  their  entrenchments 
with  their  anziliaries  ranged  behind  them  to  sapport  them :  "  £lam  bare 
the  quiver  with  chariots  of  men  and  horsemen,  and  Kir  uncovered  the  shield 
(for  the  assault).  And  it  came  to  pass  that  thy  choicest  valleys  were  fall  of 
chariots,  and  the  horsemen  set  themselves  in  array  at  thy  gate,  and  he  took 
away  the  covering  of  Judah."  In  those  days,  therefore,  Jahveh,  without 
pity  for  His  people,  called  them  to  "  weeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to 
baldness,  and  to  girding  with  sackcloth :  and  heboid,  joy  and  gladness,  slaying 
oxen  and  killing  sheep,  eating  flesh  and  drinking  wine :  let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  shall  die.  And  the  Lord  of  hosts  revealed  Himself  in  mine 
ears.  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be  purged  from  you  till  ye  die,  saith  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  ^     The  prophet  threw  the  blame  on  the  courtiers, 

•  Jia.  xiii.  8-11. 

■  TayloT  Cylinder,  ool.  iv.  11.  11-20 ;  cf.  Smith-Saxob,  EitL  of  SannaAtrib,  pp.  61,  62,  66.  69.  An 
allusion  M  tbe  aojoum  of  Sennacherib  near  Lacbiah  ia  found  in  2  Kingi  XTiii.  14-17;  iXx.  8,  and  in 
Iia.  ixiTi.  2;  iiitu.  8. 

*  It  BMms  that  tbe  Jawieb  historian  DemetriOB  ooiiBldered  the  captivities  under  NebuohadresiM 
and  Beunaobeiib  to  be  on  the  aama  footing  (MiiLLBB-DmoT,  Fragmenla  RUl.  Orme.,  vol.  iii.  p.  208> 

*  TayUir  Cylinder,  ool.  it.  1.  20 ;  ot.  Bmith-Saiok,  op.  ciL,  p.  62.  *  Iia.  ixii.  1-14. 

•  [The R.T.  givea  this  pacsage  a«  follow*:  "They  were  bound  by  the  archers:  all  that  were 
found  of  thee  «ere  bound  togstber,  the;  fled  ttfiu  off." — Tb.] 
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especially  Shebna,  who  still  hoped  for  saccout  from  the  Egyptians,  aod  kept 
op  the  kiog'a  itIusionB  oo  this  point.  He  threatened  him  with  the  dirine 
anger ;  he  depicted  him  as  seized  by  Jahreb,  rolled  and  kneaded  into  a  Inmp, 
"  and  tossed  like  a  ball  into  a  large  country  :  there  sbalt  thoa  die,  and  there  shall 
be  the  chariots  of  thy  glory,  thoa  shame  of  thy  lord's  hoose.  And  I  will  tbmat 
thee  from  thy  office,  and  from  thy  station  he  shall  poll  thee  down ! "  '  Meanwhile, 
day  after  day  elapsed,  and  Pharaoh  did  not  hasten  to  the  rescue.  Hezekiab's 
eyes  were  opened ;  he  dismissed  Sbebna,  and  degraded  him  to  the  position  of 
scribe,  and  set  Eliakim  in  his  place  in  the  Council  of  State.'  Isaiah's  influeooe 
revived,  and  he  peisaaded  the  king  to  sae  for  peace  while  yet  there  was  time. 

Sennacherib  was  encamped  at  Lachisb  ;  but  the  Tartan  and  his  two 
lieutenants  received  the  overtures  of  peace,  and  proposed  a  parley  near  the 
conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's  field.  Hezekiah  did 
not  venture  to  go  in  person  to  the  meeting-place  ;  he  sent  Eliakim,  the  new 
prefect  of  the  palace,  Shebna,  and  the  chancellor  Joah,  the  chief  cupbearer, 
and  tradition  relates  that  the  Assyrian  addressed  them  in  severe  terms  in  bis 
master's  name :  "  ^ow  on  whom  dost  thou  trust,  that  thou  rebellest  against 
me  ?  Behold,  tbon  trustest  upon  the  staff  of  this  bruised  reed,  even  -npou 
Egypt;  whereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it:  so  is 
Pharaoh,  Eing  of  Egypt,  to  all  that  trust  on  him."  Then,  as  he  continued  to 
declaim  in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  the  crowds  gathered  on  the  wall  could  hear 
him,  the  delegates  besought  him  to  speak  in  Aramaic,  which  they  understood, 
but  "  spe&k  not  to  us  in  the  Jews'  language,  in  the  ears  of  the  people  that  are 
on  the  wall ! "  Instead,  however,  of  granting  their  request,  the  Assyrian 
general  advanced  towards  the  spectators  and  addressed  them  in  Hebrew : 
"  Hear  ye  the  words  of  the  great  king,  the  King  of  Assyria.  Let  not  Hezekiah 
deceive  you ;  for  he  shall  not  be  able  to  deliver  you :  neither  let  Hezekiah 
make  you  trust  in  the  Lord,  saying.  The  Lord  will  surely  deliver  ns :  this 
city  shall  not  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  Eing  of  Assyria.  Hearken  not  to 
Hezekiah :  for  thus  saith  the  Eing  of  Assyria,  Make  your  peace  with  me,  and 
come  out  to  me ;  and  eat  ye  every  one  of  his  vine,  and  every  one  of  his  fig 
tree,  and  drink  ye  every  one  the  waters  of  his  own  cistern  ;  until  I  come  and 
take  you  away  to  a  land  like  your  own  land,  a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  a  land  of 
bread  and  vineyards.  Beware  lest  Hezekiah  persuade  you,  saying.  The  Lord 
will  deliver  ns!"  The  specified  conditions  were  less  bard  than  might  have 
been  feared.^    The  Jewish  king  was  to  give  up  bis  wives  and  daughters  as 

'  Jfo.  iiii.  15-19. 

'  In  the  duplicate  UKmUTe  of  these  oegotUtioDi  with  Ihc  AwyrUn  gsnar&li,  Sbobna  ii  in  fact 
coDBidered  u  a  mere  Kribc,  wbile  Eliakim  ia  the  prefect  of  tlie  king's  house  (2  King*  zviii.  16,  37 ; 
lii.  2 ;  Ita.  i«tL  3.  22 ;  xiivii.  2). 

*  The  Hebrew  veraion  of  these  ereiit*  Ie  recorded  in  2  Kiitg*  XTJii.  13-37 ;  xii.,  and  in  lia.  ziztL, 
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hoatages,  to  pledge  himself  to  pay  a  regular  tribnte,  aod  disbarse  immediately  a 
ransom  of  thirty  talents  of  gold,  and  eight  hundred  talents  of  silver :  he  could 
only  make  np  this  large  snm  by  emptying  the  royal  and  sacred  treasories, 
and  taking  down  the  plates  of  gold  with  which  merely  a  short  while  before 
he  had  adorned  the  doors  and  lintels  of  the  temple.  Fadl  was  released  from 
his  long  captivity,  reseated  on  his  throne,  and  received  several  Jewish  towns 
as  an  indemnity ;  other  portions  of  territory  were  bestowed  upon  Mitinti  of 
Ashdod  and  Zillibel  of  Gaza  as  a  reward  for  their  loyalty.'  Hezekiab  issued 
from  the  simple  with  his  territory  curtailed  and  his  kingdom  devastated ;  the 
last  obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Assyrians'  victorious  advance  fell 
with  him,  and  Sennacherib  could  now  push  forward  with  perfect  safety  towards 
the  Nile.  He  bad,  indeed,  already  planned  an  attack  on  Egypt,  and  had 
reached  the  isthmus,  when  a  mysterions  accident  arrested  his  further  progress, 
The  conflict  on  the  plains  of  Altaku  had  been  severe ;  and  the  army,  already 
seriously  diminished  by  its  victory,  had  been  still  further  weakened  during  the 
campaign  in  Jndaea,  and  possibly  the  excesses  indulged  in  by  the  soldiery  had 
developed  in  them  the  germs  of  one  of  those  terrible  epidemics  which  had  de- 
vastated Western  Asia  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  century :  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  half  the  army  was  destroyed  by  pestileoce  before  it  reached 
the  frontier  of  the  Delta,  and  Sennacherib  led  back  the  shattered  remnants 
of  bis  force  to  Nineveh.^     The  Hebrews  did   not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the 

xxKTlL,  with  only  one  importent  divergenee,  oamelj,  the  abMOde  fo>in  Iiaiah  of  verses  11-16  of 
2  KingM  xviii.  Thia  parUoDl&r  pejuage,  la  «hloh  the  nuns  of  tbe  king  hai  a  peonllar  foim,  ii  a 
detailed,  fragnent  of  an  older  doonment,  perhaps  the  otBoial  KDmals  of  the  ktagijom,  whose  oontenta 
agreed  with  the  Tacts  reoorded  In  the  AwTrlau  text.  Tbe  re«t  is  bonowed  tiom  tbe  oyole  of  prophetic 
nairattTes,  and  oontains  two  different  f  ersioni  of  the  same  erentt.  Tbe  flnt  comprise!  2  Kingi  xriiL 
18,  17-37;  liz.  l-So,  36(>-S7,  where  Sennaaherib  I*  represented  as  despAtching  a  verbal  message  to 
Heiekiah  by  the  Tartaa  sjid  his  oaptalns.  The  seoond  Donsista  merely  of  2  Kiitgi  lix.  9b-36a, 
and  in  tbis  baa  been  inserted  a  long  prophecy  of  Iniah's  (xic  21-31)  which  bas  but  a  vagaa  oon- 
neotion  with  the  rest  of  the  uarralive.  In  this  Sennacherib  deHed  Heiekiab  in  a  letter,  which  the 
Jewish  king  spread  before  the  Lord,  and  shortly  afterwards  reoaived  a  roply  tbroagh  the  prophet. 
Tbe  two  versions  were  combined  towards  tbe  end  of  the  seventb  or  beginning  of  tbe  sixth  centary,  by 
the  compiler  of  tbe  Boole  of  Kitigt,  and  passed  thence  into  the  oollection  of  tbe  propheoies  attri- 
batad  to  Isaiab. 

'  Taylor  Cylinder,  col.  iv.  II.  S-11,  20-11 ;  of.  Bmith-Saio,  Eltt.  of  SmnaeheHb,  pp.  60-61.  Tha 
eeqnenoe  of  evenia  is  not  very  well  observed  in  tbe  Assyrian  text,  and  the  liberation  of  Fadl  is  in- 
serted in  11.  8-11,  before  the  aocmint  of  tbe  war  with  Hezekiab.  It  seems  very  unlikely  that  the 
King  of  Judah  wonld  have  leleAsed  bit  prisoner  before  bis  treaty  with  Bennaoherib ;  the  Assyrian 
scribe,  wisliing  to  bring  together  all  the  facts  relatiDg  to  Ekron,  anticipated  this  event  Hebrew 
tradilion  fixed  the  ransom  at  the  lowest  figure,  SOO  talents  of  silver  instesd  of  the  gOO  given  in  the 
Assyrian  doeoment  (2  Eingi  xviiL  14),  and  authorities  have  tried  to  reconcile  this  divergence  by 
speculating  on  the  different  values  represented  by  a  talent  in  different  countries  and  epochs  (BaxtiDis, 
Jfibw,  Mau',  und  Qtwtchttmettn  in  Vorderaiian,  p.  98). 

*  The  Assyrian  texts  are  silent  about  tbis  cataatropbe,  and  tbe  saored  books  of  the  Hebrews 
seem  to  refer  it  to  the  camp  at  Libuah  in  Fnleitiae  (2  Eingi  xix.  S-35) ;  the  Egyptian  legend  related 
bj  Herodotus  (IL  cili.',  cf.  infra,  p.  291)  seems  to  prove  tbat  it  took  place  near  tbe  E^ptian  frontier, 
Josephns  (Ant.  Jud.,  x.  1,  §  4)  takes  tbe  king  as  fat  as  Pelnsium,  and  describes  tbe  dastmctioo  of  the 
Assyrian  army  as  taking  place  in  the  camp  before  tbis  town.  He  may  have  been  misled  by  the 
meaning  "  mod,"  which  attaobea  to  the  same  of  Libnab  as  well  as  to  that  of  Felusiiun.    Oppert 
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event  to  the  vengeance  of  Jahveb,  and  to  make  it  a  sabject  of  thankfuloeBS. 
Tbejr  related  that  before  their  brutal  conqueror  qnitted  the  country  he  bad 
sent  a  parting  message  to  Hezekiah:  "Let  not  thy  God  in  whom  thon 
trustest  deceive  thee,  saying,  Jerusalem  shall  not  be  given  into  the  hand  of 
the  King  of  Assyria.  Behold,  thoa  hast  heard  vhat  the  kings  of  Assyria 
have  done  to  all  lands,  by  destroying  them  utterly;  and  shalt  thou  be  de- 
livered ?  Have  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered  them  which  my  fathers 
have  destroyed,  Gozan  and  Haran  and  Kezeph,  and  the  children  of  Eden 
which  were  in  Telassar  ?  Where  is  the  King  of  Hamath,  and  the  King  of 
Arpad,  and  the  King  of  the  city  of  Sepharvaim,  of  Hena,  and  Ivvah  ? " 
Hezekiah,  having  received  this  letter  of  defiance,  laid  it  in  the  temple  before 
Jahveb,  and  prostrated  himself  in  prayer:  the  response  came  to  him  through 
the  mouth  of  Isaiah.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  the  King  of  Assyria, 
He  shall  not  come  nnto  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  neither  shall  he 
come  before  it  with  a  shield,  nor  cast  a  mount  against  it  By  the  way  that  be 
came,  by  the  same  shall  he  return,  and  he  shall  not  come  imto  this  city,  saith 
the  Lord.  For  I  will  defend  this  city  to  save  it,  for  Hine  own  sake  and  for  My 
servant  l>avid's  sake.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  went  forth,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fonr- 
soore  and  five  thousand :  and  when  men  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold, 
they  were  all  dead  corpses."  ^  The  Egyptians  conEidered  the  event  no  less 
miracnlons  than  did  the  Hebrews,  and  one  of  their  popular  tales  asoribed  the 
prodigy  to  Phtab,  the  god  of  Memphis.  Sethon,  the  high  priest  of  Phtah, 
lived  in  a  time  of  national  distress,  and  the  warrior  class,  whom  he  had 
deprived  of  some  of  its  privileges,  refused  to  take  up  arms  in  bis  behalf. 
He  repaired,  therefore,  to  the  temple  to  implore  divine  assistance,  and,  falling 
asleep,  was  visited  by  a  dream.  The  god  appeared  to  him,  and  promised  to 
send  him  some  auxiliaries  who  should  ensure  him  success.  He  enlisted  such 
of  the  Egyptians  as  were  willing  to  foUow  him,  shopkeepers,  fullers,  and 
sutlers,  and  led  them  to  Felnsium  to  resist  the  threatened  invasion.  In  the 
night  a  legion  of  field-mice  came  forth,  whence  no  one  knew,  and,  noiselessly 
spreading  throughout  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  gnawed  the  quivers,  the  bow- 
strings, and  the  straps  of  the  bucklers  in  such  a  way  that,  on  the  morrow,  the 
enemy,  finding  themselves  disarmed,  fled  after  a  mere  pretence  at  resistauce, 
and  suffered  severe  losses.     A  statue  was  long  shown  in  the  temple  at 

upheld  hia  opinion,  and  ideatifled  the  LlbnahoT  the  biblioalunmtlTe  with  tliePeliuiiua  ofHerodotni 
(Jlimtiirt  ntr  1m  JBapparU  da  r^gj/jyle  et  (U  VAayria,  pp.  Sl-SC).  It  is  probable  that  eMh  of  the  two 
Dfttioiu  Teferred  the  scene  oF  the  miracle  to  t,  different  locality. 

■  2  King*  xii.  8-35 ;  Ua.  xuTii.  8-S6 ;  thi»  is  the  second  tradition  of  which  mention  has  been 
mode  (ot  ntpro,  p.  292,  note  3),  but  alteadj  amalgamated  with  the  first  to  form  the  namtiTe  as  it 
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Memphis  portreyiBg  this  Sethoo :  be  was  represented  holding  a  mouse  in  his 
hand,  and  the  tnscription  bade  men  reverence  the  god  who  had  wrought  this 
miracle.^ 

The  disaster  was  a  terrible  one:  Sennacherib's  triamphant  advance  was 
suddenly  checked,  and  be  was  forced  to  return  to  Asia  when  the  goal  of  his 
ambition  was  almost  reached.  The  loss  of  a  single  army,  however  mach  to 
be  deplored,  was  not  irreparable,  since  Assyria  coald  iarnish  her  sovereign 
with  a  second  force  as  nnmerons  as  that  which  lay  buried  in  the  desert  on  the 
road  to  Egypt,  but  it  was  uncertain  what  effect  the  news  of  the  calamity  and 
the  sight  of  the  survivors  might  have  on  the  minds  of  his  subjects  and  rivals. 
The  latter  took  no  immediate  action,  and  the  secret  joy  which  they  must  have 
experienced  did  not  blind  them  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case ;  for  though 
the  power  of  Assyria  was  shaken,  she  was  still  stronger  than  any  one  of  them 
severally,  or  even  than  all  of  them  together,  and  to  attack  her  or  rebel  against 
her  now,  was  to  court  defeat  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  past  days.  The 
Pharaoh  kept'  himself  behind  his  rivers ;  the  military  science  and  skill 
'  which  bad  baffled  hia  generals  on  the  field  of  Altaku  did  not  inspire  him 
with  any  desire  to  reappear  on  the  plains  of  Palestine.  Hezekiah,  Eing  of 
Jndah,  had  emptied  his  treasury  to  furnish  his  ransom,  bis  strongholds  had 
capitulated  one  by  one,  and  his  territory,  diminished  by  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
towns  of  the  Shephelah,*  was  little  better  than  a  waste  of  smoking  ruins.  He 
thought  himself  fortunate  to  hare  preserved  his  power  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Assyria,  and  his  sole  aim  for  many  years  was  to  refill  his  treasury,  reconstitute 
bis  army,  and  re-establish  his  kingdom.  The  Philistine  and  Kabatiean  prinoes, 
aod  the  chiefs  of  Hoab,  Ammon,  and  Idumiea,  had  notbing  to  gain  by  war, 
being  too  feeble  to  have  any  chance  of  success  without  the  help  of  Judab, 
Tyre,  and  Egypt.  The  Syrians  maintained  a  peaceful  attitude,  which  was 
certainly  their  wisest  policy ;  and  during  the  following  quarter  of  a  century  they 
loyally  obeyed  their  governors,  and  gave  Sennacherib  no  cause  to  revisit  them. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  they  did  so,  for  the  peoples  of  the  North  and 
East,  the  Eald&,  and,  above  all,  the  Etamites,  were  the  cause  of  much  trouble, 
and  exclusively  occupied  his  attention  during  several  years.  The  inhabitants 
of  Bit-Yakin,  urged  on  either  by  their  natural  restlessness  or  by  the  news  of 

'  HEBODcmra,  IL  oxli. ;  of.  WiKDEiiAira,  Earodot't  ZaaiUt  Bueh,  pp.  501-505.  The  statue  with 
which  this  legend  hftd  been  oonaeoted,  must  have  lepraoeiited  e.  king  offering  the  image  of  a 
motwe  orouchiDg  on  a  basket,  like  the  Cfuocephalus  oa  the  hieroglyphic  ugQ  which  denotes 
oentniiea,  or  the  frog  of  the  godde«s  HiqlL  HiBtoriana  have  Jeflired  to  recognise  in  Sethon  a 
King  Zet  of  the  XXIII""  dymiBtj  (LaFsnis,  KUnigtbiteh,  pp.  46,  47),  or  even  ShaMtokn  of  the  XXV" 
djDBstr  (LiDTK,  Aut  ^gypten'i  Voneil,  pp.  *39,  440);  Krall  idsntifled  him  with  Satni  in  the  de- 
motic story  of  8at»i-Khanwl>  (Ein  n«ii«r  hittoriKher  Sotnan  in  Demotitcher  Schrijt,  p.  1,  note  3). 

*  Cf.  supra,  p.  293,  for  the  poitiona  of  territory  which  Hezekiah  had  to  cede  to  Padl  of  Ekiou,. 
Hitinti  of  Aahdod,  and  Zil[il)el  of  Qaza. 
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the  misfortnne  which  had  befallen  their  enemy,  determined  once  more  to  try 
the  fortanes  of  war.  Incited  by  Mardnk-nBhezib,'  one  of  their  princee,  and  by 
Merodach-baladan,  these  people  of  the  marshes  intrigued  with  the  conrta  of 
Babylon  and  Snsa,  and  were  emboldened  to  turn  against  the  Assyrian  garrisons 
stationed  in  their  midst  to  preserre  order.  Sennacherib's  vengeance  fell  first 
on  Marduk<nshedb,  who  fled  from  bis  stronghold  of  Blttntn  after  sostaining  a 
short  aiege.  Merodach-baladan,  deserted  by  his  accomplice,  put  the  statnes 
of  hifl  goda  and  his  royal  treasores  on  board  bis  fleet,  and  embarking  with  his 
followers  crossed  the  lagoon,  and' effected  a  landing  in  the  district  of  Nagtta, 
in  Susian  territory,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ula!.'  Sennacherib  entered  Bit- 
Taktn  without  striking  a  blow,  and  completed  the  destraction  of  the  half- 
deeerted  town ;  he  next  proceeded  to  demolish  the  other  cities  one  after  the 
other,  carrying  off  into  captivity  all  the  men  and  cattle  who  fell  in  his  way. 
The  Elamites,  disconcerted  by  the  rapidity  of  his  action,  allowed  him  to  crash 
their  allies  unopposed ;  and  as  they  had  not  openly  intervened,  the  conqueror 
refrained  &om  calling  them  to  account  for  their  intriguea  Ba'bylon  paid  the 
penalty  for  all :  its  sovereign,  Belibni,  who  had  Mled  to  make  the  sacred 
anthority  of  the  suzerain  respected  in  the  city,  and  who,  perhaps,  had  taken 
some  part  in  the  conspiracy,  was  with  hie  fEimily  deported  to  Nineveh,  and  hb 
vacant  throne  was  given  to  Assur-nadin-ehnmu,  a  younger  son  of  Sargon 
(69d  B.O.).'  Order  was  once  more  restored  in  Earduniasb,  but  Sennacherib  felt 
that  its  submission  would  be  neither  sincere  nor  permanent,  so  long  as 
Merodach-baladan  was  hovering  on  its  frontier  possessed  of  an  army,  a  fleet, 
and  a  supply  of  treasure,  and  prepared  to  enter  the  lists  as  soon  as  cironmstanoee 
seemed  favourable  to  bis  cause.  Sennacherib  resolved,  therefore,  to  cross  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  deal  him  such  a  blow  as  would  once  for  all  end  the 
contest :  but  troubles  which  broke  out  on  the  Urartian  frontier  as  soon  as  he 

'  Tbree  kings  of  Babflou  at  thit  period  bore  very  similar  names — Hudak-ashedb,  Nergal-nahedb, 
and  Hniheztb-maidnk.  Netgal-mheztb  is  the  elder  of  the  tvo  whom  Ihe  texts  call  Bhuiab,  mad 
whom  AsujiiologistR  at  flnt  oonfused  one  with  another.  Tieta  was  the  Srel  to  distiagoish  them  (iSohwiifr 
d»  Babi/lonilr  ta  Seh^aub  de  Chaldmir  KBningea  van  Bahel,  in  the  £tutle«  Ari!}i^)logiqiiM,  SMoriqaa  et 
Linf/uiitiqaet  d^Utt  it  M.  LtenuoM,  pp.  109,  110,  and  Babt/Umiieh-aisfHiohe-GtichiehU,  pp.  321-323), 
and  hia  view  haa  been  aiooa  aooepled  by  all  ABsyriologiatB  (Sckbades,  Die  KeiliiuchH/liielu  Babf- 
limitclteKBnig^ul«,p.l2,Tiatel,iiidp.  2S;  Homuel,  Geich.  Bab.  und  .In., p.  33,  note  1 ;  DsLimcHaiul 
HtBDTBB,  OcMJ^.  Bail,  und^n., pp.  176-201;  Wincklbb,  OMcft.Bob  undJM.,pp.  130-182,306).  The 
seoond  of  tbe  two  Shu2nb8,Miubez[b-mBrduk,Ia  the  Heaeai-mordakcx  of  the  Royal  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 

'  NagltQ  wu  bounded  by  tbe  Nar-Marratum  and  the  Ulal  (Fb,  Dilitzsob,  Wo  lag  dot  Paradui  f 
pp.  32S,  324),  which  allows  ua  to  identify  it  with  the  tenitor;  sonth  of  Edrisieh  (Bille&bxck,  Sum, 
p.  86). 

*  Taylor  OfUndtr,  coL  iii.  pp.  42-6^  ;  cf.  Smith-Satcb,  Hitt.  of  BtnnadtarA,  pp.  73-78;  Baoui, 
latchriften  Sanherib't,  in  Scbbadeb,  Keilint.  Bibliothek,  vol.  11.  pp.  96-99.  Beroaiu,  misled  b;  the 
deposition  of  Belibni,  thought  that  the  expedition  waa  directed  agalnat  Babylon  Itself  (UQllbb- 
DiDOT,  Fragm.  Hiitorieorum  Ormeormn,  vol.  ji.  p.  S04)i  be  baa  likewise  oonfonnded  Aaanr-nldin- 
ahamu  with  Eaar-haddon,  and  he  has  given  this  latter,  whom  he  calls  Aeordanes,  as  the  immediate 
BDooeaaor  of  BelibnL  The  date  639  B.afor  these  events  is  indicated  in  Pt'ncAo'  Bahylonian  ChrtmieU, 
coL  ii.  11.  26-30,  which  placea  them  in  tbe  third  year  of  Belibni. 
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ratanied  forced  him  to  put  off  his  project.  The  tribes  of  Tumarro,  who  had 
placed  their  etrongholda  like  eyries  among  the  peaks  of  Nipar,  bad  been 
making  frequent  descents  on  the  plains  of  the  Tigris,  which  they  had 
tayaged  unchecked  by  any  fear  of  Assyrian  power.  Sennacherib  formed  an 
entrenched  camp  at  the  foot  of  their  mountain  retreat,  and  there  left  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  while  be  set  out  on  an  adveaturooa  expedition  with  a 
picked  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Over  ravines  and  torrents,  up  rough  and 
difBcalt  slopes,  they  made  their  way,  the  king  himself  being  conveyed  in  a 
litter,  as  there  were  no  roads  practicable  for  his  royal  chariot ;  he  even  deigned 
to  walk  when  the  hillsides  were  too  steep  for  his  bearers  to  carry  him ;  he 
climbed  like  a  goat,  slept  on  the  bare  rooks,  drank  putrid  water  from  a  leathern 
bottle,  and  after  many  hardships  at  length  came  up  with  the  enemy.  He 
burnt  their  villages,  and  carried  off  herds  of  cattle  and  troops  of  captives; 
but  this  exploit  was  more  a  Hatisfaction  of  his  vanity  than  a  distinct  advantage 
gained,  for  the  pillaging  of  the  plains  of  the  Tigris  probably  recommenced  as 
soon  as  the  king  had  quitted  the  country.  The  same  year  he  pushed  as  iar 
as  Dayaini,  where  similar  tactics  were  employed.  Conatructiog  a  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Anara  and  Monnt  Uppa,  he  forced  his  way  to  the 
capital,  Ukki,  traversing  a  complicated  network  of  gorges  and  forests  which 
bad  hitherto  been  considered  impenetrable.  The  king,  Mantya,  fled ;  Ukki  was 
taken  by  assault  and  pillaged,  the  spoil  obtained  from  it  slightly  exceeding 
that  from  Tumurru  (699  b.c.).  Shortly  afterwards  the  province  of  TulgarimmS 
revolted  in  concert  with  the  Tabal:  Sennacherib  oreicame  the  allied  forces, 
and  led  his  victorious  regiments  through  the  defiles  of  the  Taurus.^  Greek 
pirates  OT  colonists  having  ventured  from  time  to  time  to  ravage  the  sea- 
board, he  destroyed  one  of  their  fleets  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saros,  and  took 
advantage  of  his  sojourn  in  this  region  to  fortify  the  two  cities  of  Tarsus  and 
AnkhialS,  to  defend  his  Cilician  frontier  against  the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor." 

This  was  a  necessary  precaution,  for  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  just 
then  stirred  by  the  inrush  of  new  nations  which  were  devastating  the  country,^ 
and  the  effect  of  these  convulsions  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  country 

■  TayliOT  cylinder,  col.  iU.  11.  66-82,  coL  iv.  11.  1-19  :  of.  Sxith«atoe,  Bit.  of  Seanaeltenb,  pp. 
79-87;  Bbzold,  Imebriftm  AHiA«Wb'<,  in  Boebaseb,  fnltni.  BibtioOiA,  roL  ii.  pp.  98-101.  The 
datsH  of  uid  oonneotioQ  between  these  two  wan  »re  not  determined  with  any  certainty.  Some  antho- 
ritlee  anign  them  boUi  to  the  tame  ycat,  eomewheis  between  699  and  696  B.C.  (Tislb,  AtbyL-oayr. 
OtiA.,  pp.  297, 298,  320),  while  otben  ungn  them  to  two  different  yean,  the  fint  to  699  oi  696  B.O., 
the  seoond  to  698  or  69S  B.o.  (Bmitb-Batce,  op.  etf.,  p.  87;  Hommel, OetcA.  ^a^I.WHd  Jnyr.,  p.  7I8X 

*  The  enooDDter  or  the  Awyriana  with  the  Gre^  is  only  known  to  iu  from  a  &agment  oF  Beroent 
(MeLLKB-DmoT,  Fragm.  Bitt.  Orae.,  ydL  IL  p.  501).  The  foundation  uf  Tarsus  is  deflnitsly  attributed 
to  Bennacherib  in  the  aame  passage ;  that  of  AnMiial^  is  teferred  to  the  fabulouB  Sardanapnlni 
(Strabo,  XIT.v.  §  9,  p.  672,  quoting  AriBtobuloa),  bnt  most  historiani  with  muoh  probability  attribute 
the  foundation  to  Sonnaoberib  (Ed.  Meier,  Qetoh.  dei  AUerlhumi,  toL  i,  pp.  471-473,  Tol.  ii.  p.  454; 
TUELB,  £aJvt.-aMvr.  fliweA.,  p.  298 ;  Hokiizl,  Qach.  Babgl.  umj.  J«b''-i  P- '"3- ""'^  ')■ 

'  Cf.  the  nunmarj  account  of  these  eTeots,  tupra,  p.  238. 
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to  the  sonth  of  the  central  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurua,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Barbarian  hordes,  attracted  \>y  the  fame 
of  the  ancient  Hittite  sanctuaries  in  the  upper  hosin  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Arozes,  had  descended  now  and  again  to  measure  their  strength  against  the 
advanced  posts  of  Assyria  or  Urartn,  but  had  subsequently  withdrawn  and  dis- 
appeared beyond  the  Halys.  Their  movementa  may  at  this  time  have  been  so 
aggressive  as  to  arouse  serious  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  NineTite  rulers ;  it 
is  certain  that  Sennacherib,  though  apparently  hindered  by  no  revolt,  delayed 
the  execution  of  the  projects  he  bad  formed  against  Merodach-baladan  for 
three  years ;  and  it  is  possible  his  inaction  may  be  attributed  to  the  fear  of 
some  complication  arising  on  his  north-western  frontier.  He  did  not  carr)'  out 
his  scheme  till  695  B.O.,  when  aU  danger  in  that  quarter  bad  passed  away. 
The  enterprise  was  a  difficult  oue,  for  Nagitu  and  the  Deighbonring  districts 
were  dependencies  of  Susa,  and  could  not  be  reached  by  land  without  a  violation 
of  Elamite  neutrality,  which  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  a  conflict. 
Shatruk-nakhnnta  was  uo  longer  alive.  In  the  very  year  in  which  his  rival 
had  set  up  AsBur-o&din-shnmu  as  King  of  Karduniash,  a  revolution  had  broken 
out  in  Elam,  which  was  in  all  probability  connected  with  the  events  then  taking 
place  in  Babylon.  His  subjects  were  angry  with  him  for  having  failed  to  send 
timely  succour  to  his  allies  the  Eald&,  and  for  having  allowed  Blt-Yakin  to  be 
destroyed :  his  own  brother  Khalludush  sided  with  the  malcontents,  threw 
Shutruk-nakhunta  into  prison,  and  proclaimed  himself  king.^  This  time  the 
Ninevitea,  thinking  that  Elam  was  certain  to  intervene,  sought  how  they 
might  finally  overpower  Merodach-baladan  before  this  interference  could  prove 
effectual.  The  feudal  constitution  of  the  EUmito  monarchy  rendered,  as  we 
know,  the  mobilisation  of  the  army  at  the  opening  of  a  war  a  long  and  difficult 
task :  weeks  might  easily  elapse  before  the  first  and  second  grades  of  feudatory 
nobility  could  join  the  royal  troops  and  form  a  combined  army  capable  of 
striking  an  important  blow.'  This  was  a  cause  of  dangerous  inferiority  in  a 
conflict  with  the  Assyrians,  the  chief  part  of  whose  forces,  bivouacking  close  to 
the  capital  during  the  winter  months,  could  leave  their  quarters  and  set  out 
on  a  campaign  at  little  more  than  a  day's  notice  ;  the  kings  of  Elam  minimised 
the  danger  by  keeping  sufficient  troops  under  arms  on  their  northern  and 
western  frontiers  to  meet  any  emergency,  but  an  attack  by  sea  seamed  to  them 
so  unlikely  that  they  had  not,  for  a  long  time  past,  thought  of  protecting  their 
coast-line.  The  ancient  Chaldasan  cities.  Urn,  Lagash,  Uruk,  and  Eridu  had 
possessed  fleets  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  bat  the  times  were  long  post  when  they 

■  Pt>uA«'J9(i£^IonHin  CArotueZa,  col.  il.  It.  32-35,  vhere  the  new  king  is  called  EhftUiuha,  instetd 
of  EhalludiiBh,  the  form  given  in  the  iUBciiptioiiB  of  Sennooiierib, 

'  Fot  all  the  diffionllieB  which  the  foadal  ooaaUtntion  of  tbeii:  empire  cansed  the  kings  of  Buaa, 
ef.  mpra,  pp.  226-230. 
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used  to  send  to  prooare  stooe  and  wood  horn  the  countries  of  Magan  aod 
Melukhkha,  and  the  seas  which  ibey  had  ruled  were  now  traversed  only  by 
merchant  vessels  or  fishing-boata.  Besides  this,  the  condition  of  the  estuary 
seemed  to  prohibit  all  attack  from  that  side.  The  space  between  Btt-YaUs 
and  the  long  line  of  dooes  or  mud-banks  which  blocked  the  entrance  to 
it  was  not  so  much  a  gulf  as  a  lagoon  of  uncertain  and  shifting  extent; 
the  water  flowed  only  in  the  middle,  being  stagnant  near  the  shores ;  the 
whole  expanse  was  irregularly  dotted  over  with  mud-banks,  and  its  sur&ce 
was  constantly  altered  by  the  alluvial  soil  brought  down  by  the  Tigris, 
the  Euphrates,  the  Ulal,  and  the  Uknn.  The  navigation  of  this  lagoon 
was  dangerous,  for  the  relative  positions  of  the  channels  and  shallows  were 
constantly  shifting,  and  vessels  of  deep 
draught  often  ran  aground  in  psaaing  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other.*  Sennacherib 
dedded  to  march  his  force  to  the  month  of 
the  Euphrates,  and,  embarking  it  there,  to 
bring  it  to  bear  snddenly  on  the  portion  of 
Elamite  territory  nearest  to  Nagttu :  if  all 
went  well,  he  wonld  thus  have  time  to  crush 
the  rislDg  power  of  Merodach-baladan  and 
regain  his  own  port  of  departure  before 
Ehallndnsh  could  muster  a  sufficient  army  to  render  efScient  succour  to  his 
vassal. 

More  than  a  year  was  consumed  in  preparations.  The  united  cities  of 
Cbaldeea  being  unable  to  famish  the  transports  required  to  convey  such  a  large 
host  across  the  Nar-Sfarratam,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  fleet,  and  to  do 
so  in  such  a  way  that  the  enemy  should  have  no  suspicion  of  danger. 
Sennacherib  accordingly  set  up  his  dockyards  at  Tal-bar^p  on  the  Euphrates 
and  at  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris,  and  Syrian  shipwrights  built  him  a  fleet  of 
vesaels  after  two  distinct  types.  Some  were  galleys  identical  in  build  and 
equipment  with  those  which  the  Mediterranean  natives  used  for  their  traffic  with 
distant  lauds.*    The  others  followed  the  old  Babylonian  model,  with  stem  and 

<  Far  the  earlioit  eoD&gnraUon  of  tbese  dutrictt,  cf.  Habpbbo,  Daten  of  OitiUzaiUm,  pp.  518,  M9, 
552,  553.  The  aonditioD  I  deiorlbe  here  u  veiy  aiiiiilai  to  what  Alexaoder'a  admirali  found  SCO 
;e«n  Uter.  Airian  hu  preMTved  for  na  the  aoconnt  of  Nearcbne'  Davigatioa  in  thece  vftten 
{BiUoria  Indiea,  §§  ztL,  xUi.,  Id  HOllxb-Didot,  Qeographi  Orxci  Minortt,  toI.  i,  pp.  S65~368X  and 
hit  detoriptioa  ahowi  luch  a  well-deflned  oonditiou  of  the  eituar;  that  ita  main  ouUine  niiiet  hare 
remained  nnohaaged  for  a  considerable  time :  the  onl;  mbseqaent  alteratiooE  which  had  taJcen  place 
mnit  have  been  in  the  internal  oanflgnfatioQ,  where  the  deposit  of  allaTium  must  have  neocuaril; 
rednced  the  area  of  the  lake  aiuce  the  time  of  Senaaoberib.  The  little  map  inserted  in  the  text  has 
uoptetenaian  to  BOientiHo  eiactitnde;  ita  only  object  la  to  ehow  roughly  what  tbe  eatoory  of  the 
Euphmtea  waa  like,  and  to  illnatrate  approximately  the  course  of  the  Assyrian  expedition. 

*  Cf  the  vignette  reproduced  ntpra,  p.  282. 
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stem  both  raised,  the  bowa  being  aometimeB  diBtinguished  by  the  earring  of  a 
horse's  head,  whioh  justified  the  name  of  lea-horae  givea  to  a  Tessel  of  this 
kind.  They  had  no  masts,  bnt  propelling  power  was  provided  by  two  banks  of 
oars  one  above  the  other,  as  in  the  galleys.  The  two  dirisions  of  the  fleet 
were  ready  at  the  beginning  of  694  b.o.,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  shonld 
meet  at  Blt-Dakkari,  to  the  soath  of  Babylon.  The  fleet  from  Tnl-barslp  had 
merely  to  descend  the  Euphrates  to  reach  the  meeting-place,^  but  that  from 


Nineveh  had  to  make  a  more  complicated  journey.  By  following  the  course 
of  the  Tigris  to  its  mouth  it  would  have  had  to  skirt  the  coast  of  Elam  for  a 
considerable  dbtance,  and  would  inevitably  have  aroused  the  soBpicions  of 
Khalludush ;  the  passage  of  such  a  strong  squadron  must  have  revealed  to 
him  the  importance  of  the  enterprise,  and  put  him  on  his  guard.  The  vessels 
therefore  stayed  their  course  at  Upi,  where  they  were  drawn  ashore  and  trans- 
ported on  rollers  across  the  narrow  isthmus  which  separates  the  Tigris  from  the 

'  The  itory  of  the  preparatione,  aa  it  hiu  beea  trauBmitled  to  ub  ia  Saaaaolietib'a  inaciiptioDB 
(Suitu-Satoe,  Hut,  of  SennacherS),  pp.  90-92,  102,  103),  ia  aarionalj  aimilor  to  the  acoounta  giveu 
by  the  Greek  historians  of  the  Teaaela  Alexaodei  had  bailt  at  Bahylon  and  ThapaacuB  b;  Pbcanician 
workmen,  whioh  desoended  the  Euphrates  to  join  the  fleet  in  the  Persian  Gulf  (ABBlAN,.lnafi(itM,  TIL 
XX.  §§  3-6 ;  cf.  Plutahoh,  Life  of  Alexander,  §  G6).  This  Reet  consisted  of  quinquiremca,  according 
to  Aiistobnlus,  who  waa  present  at  their  construction :  Quintoa-Curtiua  (x.  1,  §  19)  makea  them  all 
vessels  with  teven  banka  of  oara,  but  he  evidently  confuses  the  gnllej-s  built  at  Thapsocus  i*ith  those 
whioh  came  in  sections  from  Fliranicia  and  which  Alexander  hnd  put  together  at  Babylon. 

'  Drawn  by  Fnaoher-Gudin,  from  Latabu,  jtfonumenfg  of  Ninereh,  vol.  i.  pi.  71. 
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Arakhta  c&nal,  on  which  they  were  then  relaanohed.  Either  the  canal  had 
not  been  well  kept,  or  else  it  never  bad  the  necessarr  depth  at  certain  plsces ; 
but  the  crews  managed  to  OTercome  all  obstacles  and  rejoined  their  comrades 
in  due  time.^  Seonacherib  was  ready  waiting  for  them  with  all  his  troops — 
foot-soldiers,  charioteers,  and  horsemen — and  with  sapplies  of  food  for  the  men, 
and  of  barley  and  oats  for  the  horses;  as  soon  as  the  last  contingent  had 
arrived,  he  gave  the  signal  for  departure,  and  all  advanced  together,  the  army 
marching  along  the  southern  bank,  the  fieet  descending  the  current,  to  the 
little  port  of  Bab-Salimeti,  some  twelve  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  river.' 
There  they  halted  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  final  embarcation,  but  at  the  last 
moment  their  inexperience  of  the  sea  nearly  QompTomised  the  success  of  the 
expedition.  Even  if  they  were  not  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  they  certainly  did  not  know  how  dangerous  the  spring  tide  could 
prove  at  the  equinox  under  the  influence  of  a  south  wind.  The  rising  tide 
then  comes  into  conflict  with  the  volume  of  water  brought  down  by  the  stream, 
and  in  the  encounter  the  banks  are  broken  down,  and  sometimes  large  districts 
are  inundated :  this  is  what  happened  that  year,  to  the  terror  of  the  Assyrians. 
Their  camp  was  invaded  and  completely  flooded  by  the  waves ;  the  king  and 
hia  soldiers  took  refuge  in  haste  on  the  galleys,  where  they  were  kept  prisoners 
for  five  days  "  as  in  a  huge  cage."  As  soon  as  the  waters  abated,  they  completed 
their  preparations  and  started  on  their  voyage.  At  the  point  where  the 
Euphrates  enters  the  lagoon,  Sennacherib  pushed  forward  to  the  front  of  the 
line,  and,  standing  in  the  bows  of  his  flag-ship,  oEfered  a  sacriflce  to  E&,  the 
god  of  the  Ocean.  Having  made  a  solemn  libation,  he  threw  into  the  water  a 
gold  model  of  a  ship,  a  golden  fish,  and  an  image  of  the  god  himself,  likewise 
in  gold ;  this  ceremony  performed,  he  returned  to  the  port  of  Bab-Salimeti 
with  his  guard,  while  the  balk  of  his  forces  continued  their  voyage  eastward. 
The  passage  took  place  without  mishap,  but  they  could  not  disembark  on  the 
shore  of  the  gulf  itself,  which  was  unapproachable  by  reason  of  the  deposits 
of  semi-liquid  mud  which  girdled  it;  they  therefore  put  into  the  month 
of  the  Ulat,  and  ascended  the  river  till  they  reached  a  spot  where  the  slimy 
reed-beds  gave  place  to  firm  ground,  which  permitted  them  to  draw  their 
ships  to  laud.^    The  inhabitants  assembled  hastily  at  sight  of  the  enemy, 

1  Fb.  Deltissoh,  Wo  lag  dtu  PamdUi  f  p.  74,  where  the  right  aeoae  of  the  pusage,  misnndentood 
bj  Smith,  hu  beet]  indicated  for  the  fint  time. 

'  The  mouth  of  the  Euphmtee  being  at  th&t  time  not  far  from  the  site  of  Enmah,  Bab-Balimeti, 
which  was  abont  twelve  miles  distant,  must  have  been  aomewheTe  near  the  present  Tillage  of  Aba- 
Uatlra,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river;  of.  Billubbecb,  QeographUahe  Vnlentitbungen,  p.  47.  Fr.  Do. 
litzsoh  placed  this  town  north  of  the  Euphrates  nearer  to  Kornah,  on  the  map  which  accompiiDled 
his  work  entitled  Wa  lag  dai  Paradia  1 

'  Billerbeok  reoognisea  io  tbe  mirratiTB  at  Sennacherib  the  lodiciitiOD  of  two  altempta  at  debarca- 
tion,  of  which  the  second  onlj  can  have  been  ancoemful  [op.  eft.,  pp.  47,  48) ;  I  can  distinguish  only 
one  croariag. 
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and  the  news,  spreading  through  the  neighbouring  tribes,  bronght  together  for 
their  defence  a   confused   crowd   of    archers,  chariots,  and   horsemen.    The 
Assyrians,  leaping  into  the  stream  and  climbing  up  the  bank,  easily  over- 
powered these  undisciplined  troops.     They  captured  at  the  first  onset  Nagltu, 
Nagttu-Dibina,  Ehilmu,  Fillata,  and  Ehupapauu;  and  raiding  the  Kald&, 
forced  them  on  board  the  fleet  with  their  gods,  their  families,  their  flocks, 
and   household   possessions,   and   beat   a   hurried   retreat   with    their   booty. 
Merodach  -  baladau   himself 
and     bis      children     once 
more  escaped  their  clutches, 
but  the  State  he  bad  tried 
to  create  was    annihilated, 
and     his      power      utterly 
crashed.      Sennacherib    ze- 
ceired    his    generals    with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy 
at  Bab-Salimeti,  and  carried 
the    spoil    in    triumph    to 
Nineyeh.'     Ehalludnsh,  ex- 
asperated by  the  affront  put 
upon  him,  instantly  retaliated 
by    invading     Karduniash, 
where  he  pushed  forward  as 
far  as  Sippara,  pillaging  and 
destroying   the    inhabitants 
without    opposition.      The 
fiabylonians  who    had    ac- 
companied     Merodach-bala- 

dan  into  exile,  returned  in  *  BKiaiuBH  is  the  HAHBaia. 

the  train  of  the  Elamites,  and,  secretly  stealing  back  to  their  homes,  stirred  up 
a  general  revolt :  ABBur-nadiD-fihumn,  taken  prisoner  by  his  own  subjects,  was 
put  in  chains  and  despatched  to  Susa,  his  throne  being  bestowed  on  a  Babylonian 
named  Kergal-ushezib,"  who  at  once  took  the  field  (694  B.C.).    His  preliminary 

'  SiOTB-SAYOt,  HiU.  of  Sainaeherib,  pp.  88-100,  102,  103;  cf.  Bezold,  Ifoehriften  San/ienii'*,  in 
SoHRAfiSB,  KHlbu.  BOlioihdc,  vol.  v.  pp.  lOU,  101.  Piacha'  Babyloaian  OhronieU,  coL  ii.  11.  36-39, 
placeB  the  taking  of  Nagitli  in  the  sixth  year  of  ABgDr-nidin-abumu,  wbicli  supplies  tlie  date 
694-693  B.C.  for  tha  expedition.  For  the  apprecUUon  of  these  eyenta,  see  the  obBetvatiooB  of 
BiLLEBBECE,  Siuo,  pp.  84-3ii,  and  Gtographitehe  Vnleriudiungen,  pp.  16-48. 

'  Drawn  bf  Faucber-Gudin,  from  Latard,  Matmmaati  ttf  Nineeeh,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

'  This  is  the  piince  Khom  the  Assyrian  dooumenta  oame  Slinzab,  and  whom  ne  might  call  Shnznb 
the  Babylonian,  in  coDtradistinotioii  to  Moaheztb-marduk,  who  is  Shuzub  the  Kalda;  of.  mpra, 
p.  296,  note  1. 
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effoits  were  sncceBsfal  i  he  ravaged  the  frootier  aloog  the  Tornfit  .with  the  help  of 
the  Mamites,  and  took  b^  assault  the  cit7  of  Nipor,  which  refosed  to  desert  the 
cause  of  Sennacherib  (693  B.O.).  Meanwhile  the  Assyrian  generals  had  captnred 
Uruk  (Erech)  on  the  1st  of  Tisri,  after  the  retreat  of  Ehalladnsh ;  and  having 
sacked  the  city,  were  retreating  northwards  with  their  spoil  when  they 
were  defeated  on  the  7th  near  Nipur  by  Nergal-nshezlb.  He  had  already 
rescaed  the  statnes  of  the  gods  and  the  tressnre,  when  his  horse  fell  in  the 
midst  of  the  fiay,  and  he  conid  not  disengage  himseU  His  vanqnished  foea 
led  him  captive  to  Nineveh,  where  Sennacherib  exposed  him  in  chains  at  the 
principal  gateway  of  his  palace:  the  Babylonians,  who  owed  to  him  their 
latest  snccesa,  summoned  a  Ealdn  prince,  Mashezlb-mardak,  son  of  Gahul,  to 
take  command.  He  hastened  to  comply,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Elamite 
troops  offered  saoh  a  determined  resistance  to  all  attack,  that  he  was  finally 
left  in  andisturbed  possession  of  his  kingdom  (692  B.a) :  the  actual  resnlt  to 
Assyria,  therefore,  of  the  ephemeral  victory  gained  by  the  fleet  had  been  the 
loss  of  Babylon.^ 

A  revolution  in  Elam  speedily  aflbrded  Assyria  an  opportnnity  for  revenge. 
When  Nergal-nshe^b  was  taken  prisoner,  the  people  of  Sosa,  dissatisfied  with 
the  want  of  activity  dbplayed  by  Ehalladnsh,  conspired  to  depose  him:  on 
hearing,  therefore,  the  news  of  the  revolutions  in  Chaldiea,  they  rose  in  revolt 
on  the  26th  of  Tisri,  and,  besieging  him  in  his  palace,  put  him  to  death,  and 
elected  a  certain  Eatnr-nakhiinta  as  his  sncoeasor.'  Sennacherib,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  crossed  the  frontier  at  Durlln,  before  order  was 
re-established  at  Susa,  and  recovered,  after  very  slight  resistance,  Kaza  and 
Ht-khalri  which  Shutiak-nakhunta  had  taken  from  Sargon.  This  preliminary 
success  laid  the  lower  plain  of  Susiana  at  his  mercy,  and  he  ravaged  it  pitilessly 
from  Baza  to  Blt-bunaki.  "  Thirty-four  strongholds  and  the  townships  depending 
on  them,  whose  number  is  unequalled,  I  besieged  and  took  by  assault,  their 
inhabitauts  I  led  into  captivity,  I  demolished  them  and  reduced  them  to  ashes : 
I  caused  the  smoke  of  their  burning  to  rise  into  the  wide  heaven,  like  the 
smoke  of  one  great  sacrifice,"  Eutur-nakhunta,  still  insecarely  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Susa,  retreated  with  his  army  towards  Eb^daln,  in  the  almost 
unexplored  regions  which  'bordered  the  Iranian  plateau,"  and  entrenched 
himself  strongly  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.    The  season  was  already  well 

■  The  otdei  of  event*  U  giran  hj  FittAet"  Babylonian  Chroniiit,  col-  ii-  U-  .'IS-fS,  col.  iii.  11.  1-9 ; 
tb«  AMyrisn  teitt  add  a  certain  nombei' of  coDtndietory  details  to  the  mrarmatiaQitconTefi(S)irrH- 
Bi.iaa,  HuL  of  Smnadierib,  pp-  100,  101,  103-105;  cf.  Btaoui,  Intdiri/Ua  Sanlitrib'i,  ia  Schbadbb, 
KtiliM.  BMiolluk,  vol.  ii.  pp.  100-103). 

'  Pinehtt'  Sabylonian  CJttvnieit,  ool.  iii.  It.  6-9,  where  the  new  king  is  called  b;  the  abbrevialed 
name  of  Kudnr ;  the  full  form  Kudnt-oaokhundi  ia  given  by  the  Aesyrian  teite  (Taylor  Ci/UndeT. 
ooL  iv.  1.  TO),  the  Soeian  original  of  which  ie  Eutui-nakhunta. 

*  Khatdaln  i«  very  piobablj  the  pieseDt  Dts  Malkln  (Billebbeck,  Suku,  p.  72). 
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advaDced  when  the  Aflsyrians  set  out  on  this  expedition,  and  Korembei  set  in 
while  they  were  ravaging  the  plain :  but  the  weather  was  still  bo  fioe  that 
Sennacherib   determined   to   take   advantage  of  it  to  march  upon  Madaktn. 
Hardly   had    he    scaled   the   heights  when   winter   fell   upon   him   with   ite 
acoompaniinent  of  cold  and  squally  weather.    "Violent  storms  broke  out, 
it  rained  and  snowed  incessantly,  the  torrents  and  streams  overflowed   their 
banks,"  so  that  hostilities  had  to  be  suspended  and  the  troops  ordered  back  to 
Nineveh.'    The  effect  produced,  however,  by  these  bold  measures  was  in  no 
way  diminished :  though  Kutnr-nakbunta  had  not  had  the  necessary  time  to 
prepare  for  the  contest,  he 
was  nevertheless  discredited 
among  his  subjects  for  failing 
to  bring  them  out  of  it  with 
glory,    and     three    months 
after  the  retreat  of  the  As- 
syrians he  was  assassinated 
in  a  riot  on  the  20th  of  Ab, 
692     B.C.'       His     younger 
brother,     Umman  -  min&nu, 
assumed     the    crown,     and 
thoueh  his  enemies  disdain- 

°  Tm   HOBSB  or  KIBOAL-UBHKZ!b   FALLIXO  IK  THE  BATTLC* 

fnlly  refused  h)  credit  him 

with  either  prudence  or  judgment,  he  soon  restored  his  kingdom  to  such  a 
formidable  degree  of  power  that  Musheztb-marduk  thought  the  opportunity 
a  favourable  one  for  striking  a  blow  at  Assyria,  from  which  she  could 
never  recover.  Elam  had  plenty  of  troops,  but  was  deficient  in  the 
resources  necessary  to  pay  the  men  and  their  chiefs,  and  to  induce  the  tribes 
of  the  table-land  to  furnish  their  contingents.  Muehezlb-marduk,  there- 
fore, emptied  the  sacred  treasury  of  fi-sagilla,  and  sent  the  gold  and 
silver  of  Bel  and  Zarpanit  to  Umman-min^nu  with  a  message  which  ran 
thus :  "  Assemble  thine  army,  and  prepare  thy  camp,  come  to  Babylon  and 
strengthen  our  hands,  for  thou  art  our  help."  The  Elamite  asked  nothing 
better  than  to  avenge  the  provinces  so  cruelly  harassed,  and  the  cities  consumed 
in  the  course  of  the  last  campaigu :  he  summoned  all  his  nobles,  from  the  least 

'  TayUfr  (^fndec,  ool.  iv.  11  43-79:  of.  Smith-Sayci,  HiiL  of  &nnaeAer»5,  pp.  106-110; 
BizoLD,  Ifl»efcrirteii  BatQienb't,  in  ScKBiBEB,  KeQin*.  Baiiolhek,  toL  ii.  pp.  lOa-105. 

■  The  Am^tIui  dooumenti  merelj  mention  tlie  death  of  Kutnr-nakhmita  lew  than  tbr«e  moDtlu 
after  the  Mtnin  of  Seonftaherib  to  Nineveh  (Taylor  Gglinder,  ool.  iv.  11,  78-90,  ool.  v.  11.  1-4). 
PinduJ  Babylonian  Chronide,  coL  iii.  11.  14-16,  only  mentions  the  MTolutioa  in  whioh  he  perUhed, 
and  iuforma  o»  that  he  had  reined  ten  moathe.  It  oontracta  Trmm&D-minann,  Uie  name  o(  the 
Elamite  king,  to  Hinftnu. 

'  Dnwn  b;  Fanohor-Ondin,  from  Latard,  MonumvttU  of  Nineveh,  vol.  i,  pi.  64. 
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to  the  greatest,  and  enlisted  the  help  of  the  troops  of  Pareaas,  Ellipi,  and  Anz&n, 
the  AramataD  Fuqndn  and  Gambulo  of  the  Tigris,  as  well  as  the  Arameana  of 
the  Euphnte8,aDd  the  peoples  of  Bit-Adini  and  Bit- Amnkk&ai,  who  had  rallied 
round  Samuna,  son  of  Merodach-heladan,  and  joined  forces  with  the  soldiers 
of  Uasheztb'mardnk  in  Babylon.  "Like  an  invasion  of  coontless  lociuts 
swooping  down  apon  the  land,  they  assembled,  resolved  to  give  me  battle 
and  the  dust  of  their  feet  rose  before  me,  like  a  thick  oload  which  darkens 
the  coppeTHKiIonred  dome  of  the  sky."  The  conflict  took  place  near  the 
township  of  KhalolS,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  not  &r  from  the  conflaenoe  of 
this  river  with  the  Tarnat.'  At  this  point  the  Tamftt,  flowing  through  the 
plain,  divides  into  several  branches,  which  ramify  again  and  again,  and  form 
a  kind  of  delta  extending  from  the  rains  of  Xay&n  to  those  of  Beshadeh. 
During  the  whole  of  the  day  the  engagement  between  the  two  hosta  raged  on 
this  unstable  soil,  and  theii  leaders  themselves  sold  their  lives  dearly  in  the 
atmggle.  Sennacherib  invoked  the  help  of  Assor,  Sin,  Shamash,  Nebo, 
Bel,  Nergal,  Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  and  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  and  the  gods  heard  his 
prayers.  "  Like  a  lion  I  raged,  I  donned  my  harness,  I  covered  my  bead  with 
my  casque,  the  badge  of  war ;  my  powerful  battle-chariot,  which  mows 
down  the  rebels,  I  ascended  it  in  haste  in  the  rage  of  my  heart ;  the  strong 
bow  which  Assar  entrusted  to  me,  I  seized  it,  and  the  javelin,  destroyer  of  life, 
I  grasped  it :  the  whole  host  of  obdurate  rebels  I  charged,  shining  like  silver  or 
like  the  day,  and  I  roared  as  Bamm&n  roaretb."  Khnmbarnndash,  the  Elamite 
general,  was  killed  in  one  of  the  first  encounters,  and  many  of  his  officers 
perished  around  him,  "  of  those  who  wore  golden  daggers  at  their  belts,  and 
bracelets  of  gold  on  their  wrists."  They  fell  one  after  the  other,  "  like  fat  bulls 
chained  "  for  the  sacrifice,  or  like  sheep,  and  their  blood  flowed  on  the  broad 
plain  as  the  water  after  a  violent  storm  :  the  horses  plunged  in  it  up  to  their 
knees,  and  the  body  of  the  royal  chariot  was  reddened  with  it.  A  son  of 
Merodach-baladan,  Nabu-shumishkun,  was  taken  prisoner,  bat  Umm&u-minanu 
and  MuBheztb-maiduk  escaped  unhurt  from  the  fotal  field.  It  seems  as  if 
fortune  had  at  last  decided  in  favour  of  the  Assyrians,  and  they  proclaimed 
the  fact  loudly,  but  their  success  was  not  so  evident  as  to  preclude  their 
adversaries  also  claiming  the  victory  with  some  show  of  truth.    In  any  case, 

■  Ft.  Dolitztoh  plaead  Ebaluie  dmi  Bagdad,  bat  wu  nnoerUin  whether  it  \vj  an  the  right  oi 
left  bank  of  the  river  (ITo  lag  doM  Paradiai  p.  207).  Billerbeok  jdaoee  the  site  on  the  left  bank  in 
the  delta  of  the  DtjaU  (fitograj^^nihe  VnUnaehmigtn,  p.  11,  note  1),  perhaps  on  the  lite  of  the 
town  of  Hebbeb  in  the  prewot  oanton  of  Kbntia  (Ouo,  p.  90).  Usapt  (I%«  BaMU  of  BaluU,  in  the 
Jnctoiw  £e«(ets,  1B6T,  p.  912,  et  leqO  atttibntea  to  the  name  the  dgniBoatiOD  half,  bogt,  and  thi* 
interpretation  agrees  well  enough  with  the  itate  of  the  oonntr;  round  the  monlht  of  the  Dlyala,  iu  the 
low-l^ngdiatriet  which  eepantteBtbatriierlrom  the  Tigris;  beoomporee  it  with  the  name  HanlAyoh, 
qiKil«d  by  Arab  geograplien  in  thia  neighbourhood,  and  with  that  of  the  canton  of  HUeh,  mentioned 
in  Syrian  testa  ea  tielonging  to  the  diitriot  of  Bftdhftn,  between  the  Adbem  and  the  Diy^a. 
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the  losses  on  both  sides  were  so  considetable  as  to  forae  the  two  belligereots  to 
Biupend  operations  ;  they  retnroed  each  to  hia  capital,  and  matters  remained 
mnch  as  they  had  been  before  the  battle  toot  place.^ 

Years  might  have  elapsed  before  Sennacherib  could  have  ventured  to 
zeoommence  hostilities :  he  was  not  deluded  by  the  exaggerated  estimate  of 
his  victory  in  the  aocouats  given  by  his  court  historians,  and  he  recognised 
the  fact  that  the  issue  of  the  straggle  must  be  uncertain  as  long  as  the  alliance 
subsisted  between  Elam  and  Chaldsea.  Bat  fortune  came  to  his  aid  sooner 
thaa  he  bad  expected.  Umman-minanu  was  not  absolute  in  his  dominions 
any  more  than  his  predecessors  had  been,  and  the  losses  ha  }iad  sastained 
at  Khaluld,  without  obtaining  any  compensating  advantages  in  the  form  of 
prisoners  or  spoil,  had  lowered  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  vassals ;  Mushe^b- 
marduk,  on  the  other  baud,  bad  emptied  his  treasuries,  and  though  Earduniasb 
was  wealthy,  it  was  hardly  able,  after  suoh  a  short  interval,  to  provide  further 
subsidies  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  the  mountain  tribes.  Sennacherib's 
emissaries  kept  him  well  informed  of  all  that  occurred  in  the  euemy's  court, 
and  he  accordingly  took  the  field  again  at  the  beginning  of  689  B.a,  and  on 
this  occasion  circumstances  seemed  likely  to  combine  to  give  him  an  easy 
victory.*  Mushestlb-marduk  shut  himself  ap  in  Babylon,  not  doabting  that 
the  Elamites  would  hasten  to  his  succour  as  soon  as  they  should  hear  of 
his  distress ;  but  his  expectation  was  not  falfllled.  Umm&D-minanu  was  struck 
down  by  apoplexy,  on  the  15th  of  Nisan,  and  though  his  illness  did  not  at  once 
terminate  fatally,  he  was  left  paralysed  with  distorted  mouth,  and  loss  of 
speech,  incapable  of  action,  and  almost  unfit  to  govern.^  His  seizure  put  a 
stop  to  his  warlike  preparations:  and  his  ministers,  preoccupied  with  the 
urgent  question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne,  had  no  desire  to  provoke  a 
conflict  with  Assyria,  the  issue  of  which  could  not  be  foretold ;  they  therefore 

>  Taylor  CifiindtT,  col.  t.  1L  S-85,  col.  Hi.  1).  1-21:  or.  SNrrB-SjLTOE,  HUt.  of  SmnaOierS}, 
pp.  111-132;  Bezold,  Inachri/t«n  Sanherii!i,ia  Scuradkb,  iCsiltnt.  Billiotlnk.-sal.  ii.  pp.  101-111, 
An  animated  deaoription  of  the  battle  has  beengiveD  bjHaupt  (I%9  BaUie  of  Haluli.G^l  B.C.,  in  the 
AAimeT  Bavievi,  1B86,  p.  512,  et  leq.).  Piaelieif  Babylonian  Chroaiele,  ool.  iii.  11.  16-18,  attribntes 
the  Tictoiy  to  the  El»mite«,  and  says  that  the  yeti  in  whiah  the  battle  waa  fought  wa«  unhooirn. 
The  teiUmony  of  this  chronicle  ia  lo  often  matted  by  partiality,  that  to  ptefet  it  always  to  that  of 
the  Niuevite  inicrip&na  ahowa  deflcienoy  of  critical  ability :  the  contie  of  eTcnta  leGmB  to  me  to 
prove  that  the  advantage  remained  with  the  AMyriana,  thoagh  the  victory  was  not  deciaive.  The 
date,  which  neoeasarlly  falb  between  692  and  6S9  B.C.,  baa  beea  decided  by  genetal  ooniiderationa  bb 
691  B.C.,  the  very  yeot  in  which  the  TayloT  Cylindar  waa  written. 

■  The  Aaaytian  documents  insert  the  account  of  the  captaie  of  Babylon  directly  after  the  Iwttle 
of  Kbalnif  {Bavian  Intariptian,  1.  43,  et  seq.),  and  modem  hiatoriana  therefote  oonoluded  that  the 
two  evBQtB  took  place  within  a  few  months  of  eaoh  other  (En.  Mevbb,  Qetchiehte  dei  AUerthamM, 
ToL  i.  p.  170).  The  information  affotdod  by  Finchet'  Babylonian  ChronicU,  col.  iii.  11.  22-26,  boa 
enabled  oa  to  oortoct  thia  miataka,  and  to  biing  down  the  date  of  Iha  taking  of  Babylon  to  680  B.C. 
(TiBLB,  Bab.-im.  Oe»vh.,  pp.  305,  321;  Hohhel,  Geidi.  Bah.  und  A$:,  pp.  733,  734  ;  HOrdtbr  and 
DmLrrssoB,  Gadi.  Bab.  und  Att.,  2>i6  edit.,  pp.  201,  202;  Winielbb,  Geich.  Bab.  und  Am.,  p.  132). 

»  Fi»che^  BoifloniaB  Chroniele,  ool.  iii.  11,  19-21. 
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left  their  ally  to  defend  bis  own  interests  as  best  be  might.  Babylon,  reduced 
to  rely  entirely  on  it«  own  resources,  does  not  seem  to  hare  beld  oat  long,  and 
perhaps  the  remembrance  of  tbe  treatment  it  had  received  on  former  occasions 
may  account  for  the  very  slight  resistance  it  now  offered.  The  Assyrian  kings 
who  had  from  time  to  time  conquered  Babylon,  had  always  treated  it  with  great 
consideration.  They  had  looked  upon  it  as  a  sacred  city,  whose  caprices  and 
outbreaks  must  always  be  pardoned ;  it  was  only  with  infinite  precautions 
that  they  had  imposed  their  commands  upon  it,  and  even  when  they  had 
felt  that  severity  was  desirable,  they  bad  restrained  themselves  in  using  it, 
and  humoured  the  idiosyocrasies  of  tbe  inhabitants.  Tiglath-pileser  III,, 
Shalmaneser  V.,  and  Sargon  had  all  preferred  to  be  legally  crowned  as 
sovereigns  of  Babylon  instead  of  remaining  merely  its  masters  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  though  Sennacherib  had  refused  compliance  with  the  traditions 
by  which  his  predecessors  had  submitted  to  be  bound,  he  had  behaved  with 
unwonted  lenity  after  quelling  the  two  previous  revolts.  He  now  recognised 
that  his  clemency  bad  been  shown  in  vain,  and  his  small  stock  of  patience  was 
completely  exhausted  jnat  when  fate  threw  the  rebellious  city  into  his  power. 
If  the  inhabitants  bad  expected  to  be  once  more  let  off  easily,  their  illusions 
were  speedily  dissipated :  they  were  slain  by  the  sword  as  if  they  had  been 
ordinary  fues,  such  as  Jews,  Tibarenians,  or  Ealda  of  Blt-Yakin,  and  they  were 
spared  none  of  the  horrors  which  custom  then  permitted  the  stronger  to  infiict 
upon  the  weaker.  For  several  days  the  pitiless  massacre  lasted.  Young  and 
old,  all  who  felt  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  perished  by  the  sword ;  piles  of 
corpses  filled  the  streets  and  the  approaches  to  the  temples,  especially  the 
avenue  of  winged  bulls  which  led  to  E)-sagilla,^  and,  even  after  the  first  fury 
of  carnage  had  been  appeased,  it  was  only  to  be  succeeded  by  more  organised 
pillage.  Mnshezib-marduk  was  sent  into  exile  with  his  family,  and  immense 
convoys  of  prisoners  and  spoil  followed  him.  The  treasures  carried  off  from 
the  royal  palace,  the  temples,  and  the  houses  of  the  rich  nobles  were  divided 
among  the  conquerors ;  they  comprised  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  costly  stuffs, 
and  provisions  of  all  sorts.  The  sacred  edifices  were  sacked,  the  images  hacked 
to  pieces  or  carried  off  to  Nineveh :  Bel-Marduk,  introduced  into  the  sanctuary 
of  Assur,  became  subordinate  to  the  rival  deity  amid  a  crowd  of  strange  gods. 
In  tbe  inmost  recess  of  a  chapel  were  discovered  some  ancient  statues  of 
Bamman  and  Shala  of  ^kallati,  which  Marduk-nadin-akhS  had  carried  off  in 
the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  and  these  were  brought  back  in  triumph  to  their 
own  land,  after  an  absence  of  four  hundred  and  eighteen  years.'     The  buibliDgs 

'  Cylindtr  of  Aum-bani-^pal,  cd.  it.  11.  70-73 ;  cf.  6.  Aldbn .Smith,  Dit  KeStehrifUexlt  Amlt- 
baaipai*,  toL  L  pp.  31,  35. 

'  Foi  this  date,  of.  ^ntgglt  of  &«  Nation;  p.  66.t. 
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themselTdS  saffered  a  like  fate  to  that  of  their  owoers  and  their  gods.  "  The 
city  and  its  houses,  from  foundation  to  roof,  I  destroyed  them,  I  demolished 
then,  I  humt  them  with  fire ;  walls,  gateways,  sacied  chapels,  and  the 
towers  of  earth  and  tiles,  I  laid  them  all  low  and  cast  them  into  &e 
Arakhtu."  >  The  incessaot  revolts  of  the  people  justified  this  wholesale 
destruction.  Bahyloo,  as  we  hare  said  before,*  was  too  powerful  to  be  reduced 
for  long  to  the  second  rank  in  a  Mesopotamian  empire :  as  soon  as  &te 
eetablisbed  the  seat  of  empire  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Euphrates  and 
the  middle  course  of  the  Tigris,  its  well-chosen  situation,  its  size,  its  riches, 
the  extent  of  its  population,  the  nnmber  of  its  temples,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
palaces,  all  conspired  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  coantry.  In  vain  Assur, 
Caleb,  or  Nineveh  thrust  themselves  into  the  foremost  rank,  and  by  a  strenuous 
effort  made  their  princes  rulers  of  Babylon ;  in  a  abort  time  Babylon  replenished 
her  treasury,  fonnd  allies,  soldiers,  and  leaders,  and  in  spite  of  reverses  of  fortune 
soon  regained  the  upper  band.  The  only  treatment  which  could  effectually 
destroy  her  ascendency  was  that  of  leaving  in  her  not  one  brick  upon  another, 
thns  preventing  her  from  being  re-peopled  for  several  generations,  since  a 
new  city  could  not  at  once  spring  np  from  the  ashes  of  the  old;  until  she  had 
been  utterly  destroyed  her  conquerors  had  still  reason  to. fear  her.  This  fact 
Sennacherib,  or  his  councillors,  knew  well.  If  he  merits  any  reproach,  it  is  not 
for  having  seized  the  opportunity  of  destroying  the  city  which  Babylon  offered 
him,  but  rather  for  not  having  persevered  in  his  design  to  the  end,  and  reduced 
her  to  a  mere  nabe. 

In  the  midst  of  these  costly  and  absorbing  wars,  we  may  well  wonder  how 
Sennacherib  found  time  and  means  to  build  villas  or  temples ;  yet  he  is  neverthe- 
less, among  the  kings  of  Assyria,  the  monarch  who  has  left  us  the  largest  number 
of  monuments.^  He  restored  a  shrine  of  Nergal  in  the  small  town  of  Tarbizi ; ' 
he  fortified  the  village  of  Alshi ;  *  and  in  704  b.c.  he  founded  a  royal  residence ' 

■  Barman  Irtieription,  U.  43-54 :  of.  Skith-Saice,  HUf.  of  jSennosAcrib,  pp.  132-135 ;  PoaHOB, 
L'jMcnpfiDit  dt  Savian,  pp.  17-21,  35-95,  125;  Bczoui,  liuahri/len  Sanhar&'i,  in  Bobhasu, 
KtOtnt.  BibHolhek,  to],  ii.  pp.  116-119.  Finehet'  Babglimian  (AranUie,  ool.  UL  L  24,  attribat«a 
to  the  reign  of  MuihezIb-mardiLk  a,  period  of  four  jears,  irbioh  enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
taking  of  the  cit;  as  689  B.a  (Tiblb,  BabylonivAiutyriKAe  OaeliiehU,  p.  324 ;  HoiUiBL,  GmiA.  Bab. 
und  ^M.,  pp.  783,  734;  Dturxaoa  and  MOrdteb,  Getoh.  Bab.  itad  Au.,2ad  edit.,  pp.  201,202; 
WiBOKLBB,  Geieh,  Bab.  dnd  Ai*.,  p.  132). 

•  Cf.  •ttpro,  pp.  196,  197. 

'  All  tbe  texts  relating  to  the  buildings  of  Sennacherib  huTo  been  coUeoted,  translated,  and  oom- 
mented  on,  for  the  flnt  time,  by  Hubskbb  and  Boer,  Die  Banimehriften  Sanheribt,  1893. 

<  The  ereotion  of  the  temple  at  Tarliizi  is  kaonn  bom  inscriptloDB  on  bricks  and  atone  (H. 
BAWLiKBtur,  am.Jni.  W,  A:,\Q\.i.  pl.7,  Noi.viii.  ondc;  of.  OppBBT,£rji«iJifionen  JMopofanUa,  ToLi. 
p.  348),  and  on  oley  tablets  (H.  Bawlimbon,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Hi.  pi.  3,  No.  13X  irbioh  come  from  Bherlf- 
Ehai],  that  is  to  aay,  fiom  tlie  site  where  Tarbizi  itself  stood,  as  veil  as  from  a  fragment  disoorered 
at  Eonjnnjik  (Hbibbmer  and  Bosr,  op.  oit.,  pp.  89, 92,  93). 

•  A  brick  &om  the  Ealat,  oi  citadel  of  Shemomek  (Latabd,  Nineteh  and  Babylon,  pp.  190, 191), 
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in  the  fortreBS  of  Eabzi,  which  defended  the  approach  to  Galah  from  the  sonib- 
easL^  He  did  not  reside  much  at  Dnr-Sharrukln,  neither  did  he  complete  the 
decoration  of  his  father's  palace  there :  hie  pride  aa  a  victorious  warrior  suffered 
when  his  surroundings  reminded  him  of  a  more  successfal  conqueror  than 
himself,  and  Calah  itself  was  too  full  of  memories  of  Tiglatb-pileser  III.  and 
the  sovereigns  of  the  eighth  century  for  him  to  desire  to  establish  his  court 
there.  He  preferred  to  reside  at  Nineveh,  which  had  been  much  neglected  by 
his  predecessors,  and  where  the  crumbling  edifices  merely  recalled  the  memory 
of  long-vanished  splendours.  He  selected  this  city  as  his  residence  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign,  perhaps  while  he  was  still  only  crown  prince,  and  began 
by  repairing  its  ancient  fortifications ;  later  on,  when  the  success  of  bis  earlier 


r  MIHBVEB   SBEH   FBOU   TH>  TBRRACI  O 


campaigns  had  furnished  him  with  a  suflBcient  supply  of  prisoners,  he  undertook 
the  restoration  of  the  whole  city,  with  its  avenues,  streets,  canals,  quays,  gardens, 
and  aqueducts :  the  labour  of  all  the  captives  brought  together  from  different 
quarters  of  his  empire  was  pressed  into  the  execution  of  his  plans — the  Ealda, 
the  Arameeans,  the  Mannai,  the  people  of  Eut,  the  Citiciana,  the  Philistines, 
and  the  Tyrians  ;  the  provinces  vied  with  each  other  in  furnishing  him  with 
materials  without  stint, — precions  woods  were  procured  from  Syria,  marble 
from  Eapri-dargtla,  alabaster  from  Balad,  while  B!t-Yakln  provided  the  rushes 
to  be  laid  between  the  courses  of  brickwork.  The  river  Tebilti,  after  causing  the 
downfall  of  the  royal  mauaolea  and  "  displaying  to  the  light  of  day  the  coEGns 
which  they  concealed,"  had  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  palace  of  Assur- 
nazir-pal,  and  caused  it  to  fall  in :  ^  a  mnddy  pool  now  occupied  the  north- 
western quarter,  between  the  court  of  Ishtar  and  the  lofty  ziggurat  of  Assur. 
This  pool  Sennacherib  filled  up,  and  regulated  the  course  of  the  stream, 

and  preserved  ia  the  BritiBh  Miueum  (H.  Kawlinwh,  Cun.  Iru.  W.  At,,  vol.  i.  pi.  7,  No.  viii.  U); 
Kalaa  is  the  rite  of  the  oitjr  of  Alshi,  which  miut  not  be  confounded  with  tbe  neigbbauriug  fortreM 
of  Eaizi  or  lUkzi  (Mei&bneb  end  Roer,  Die  Btmiiaehnflen  Sanheribt,  pp.  89,  90,  S2,  93). 

'  Fragment  of  the  Eponjm  Canon,  publjabed  by  H.  Bavuhboh,  op.  cit,  vol.  ii.  pi.  69j  cf. 
ScEBADBB,  Keil\n*ehTifaieke  BOHiolhek,  toI.  i.  pp.  214,  21S. 

*  Drawn  bf  Boudier,  from  a  lithogiapb  in  Lavaod,  Momanenti  of  NitKvdi,  vol.  ii.  pi.  70. 

*  For  the  palooe  of  AMnr-naiir-pal,  ot.  lupro,  pp.  41, 4S. 
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providing  against  the  recnrreDce  of  such  aocidents  ia  fature  by  building  a 
Bobetractiire  of  masonry,  454  cubits  long  by  289  wide,  formed  of  large  blocka  of 
stone  cemented  together  by  bitumen.  On  this  he  erected  a  magnificent  palace, 
a  Btt-Shilani  in  the  Syrian  style,'  vitb  woodwork  of  fragrant  oedar  and  cypress 
overlaid  vith  gold  and  silver,  panellings  of  sculptured  marble  and  alabaster, 
and  friezes  and  cornices  in  glazed  tiles  of  brilliant  coloaring :  inspired  by  the 


goddess  Nin-kurra,  he  caused  winged  bulla  of  white  alabaster  and  limestone 
statues  of  the  gods  to  be  hewn  in  the  qoarries  of  Baled  near  Nineveh.  He 
presided  io  person  at  all  these  operations — at  the  raising  of  the  soil,  the  making 
of  the  substructures  of  the  terrace,  the  transport  of  the  colossal  statues  or  blocks 
and  their  subeequent  erection ;  indeed,  be  was  to  be  seen  at  every  turn,  standing 
in  his  ebony  and  ivory  chariot,  drawn  by  a  team  of  men.  When  the  building 
was  finished,  he  was  so  delighted  with  its  beauty  that  he  named  it  "  the 
incomparable  palace,""  and  his  admiration  was  shared  by  his  contemporaries; 
they  were  never  wearied  of  extolling  in  glowing  terms  the  twelve  bronze  lions, 
the  twelve  winged  bulls,  and  the  twenty-four  statues  of  goddesses  which  kept 
watch  over  the  entrance,  and  for  the  construction  of  which  a  new  method  of 

<  For  the  Btt-Ehillni  In  the  Bjmn  Btfle,  and  the  sspeot  the;  presBnted,  of.  rapro,  pp.  205-207. 

■  Dnwn  b;  Fauohei-Gndin,  from  Latabd,  MonaiaenU  of  Nineeth,  Tol.  ii.  pi.  12, 

■  tor  tliiM''iiicomparabU palace" — Ekallu  tha  iJitminala  tiAu — and  tot  the  t«ita  whleh  dewnUw 
it»  eteotlon,  of.  UmautKB  and  Boar,  Die  BauintoAri/tm  Sanheribi,  pp.  1-46. 
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rapid  oaeting  bad  been  invented.  Formerly  tbe  erection  of  socb  edifices  cost 
much  in  snffering  to  the  artificers  employed  oa  tbem,  bat  Sennacherib  brought 
his  great  enterprise  to  a  prompt  completion  without  extravagant  outlay  or 
unnecessary  hardship  inflicted  on  his  workmen.  He  proceeded  to  annex  the 
neighbonring  quarters  of  tbe  city,  relegating  the  inhabitants  to  tbe  suburbs 


BAH-BEUire  AT  BATIAN.I 


while  he  laid  out  a  great  parh  on  tbe  land  thus  cleared ;  this  park  was  well 
planted  with  trees,  like  the  heights  of  Amanus,  and  in  it  flourished  side  by  side 
all  the  forest  growths  indigenous  to  the  Cilician  mountains  and  the  plains  of 
Ghaldiea.  A  lake,  fed  by  a  canal  leading  from  the  Kbuzur,  supplied  it  with 
water,  which  was  conducted  in  streams  and  rills  through  the  thickets,  keeping 
them  always  fresh  and  green.  Vines  trained  on  trellises  afforded  a  grateful 
shade  during  tbe  sultry  hours  of  the  day ;  birds  sang  in  tbe  branches,  herds  of 
wild  boar  and  deer  roamed  through  the  coverts,  in  order  that  the  prince  might 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  tbe  chase  without  quitting  bis  own  private  grounds. 
The  main  part  of  these  constructions  was  finished  about  700  B.a,  but  mauy 
details  were  left  incomplete,  and  the  work  was  still  proceeding  after  the  court 

FaDcher-QudiD,  from  a  aketoh  in  Latabd,  NiiwiwA  and  Babifian,  p.  162. 
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bad  long  been  in  residence  on  the  spot    Meanwhile  a  emaller  palace,  aa  well  as 


OBKIT  ASITBIAN   BTBLI  AT  MTUK.< 

bamtckB  and  a  depdt  for  arms  and  provisions,  sprang  up  elsewhere.'    Eighteen 
aqaedncts,  carried  across  the  country,  brought  the  water  from  the  Muzri  to  the 

'  Drowa  by  Bondier,  from  Layasd,  ifonmnntf*  of  M'wwA,  Tol.  ii,  pi.  51. 
■  The  iiiMriptioiiB  Torening  to  the  anenftl— bff-%u(alll— linre  be«n  translated  and 
io  the  epedsl  colleotion  of  HutssHBB  aod  Boer,  DU  BaabuAHften  Sanbaribi,  pp.  47-61. 
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rapid  caeting  had  been  inTented,  Fonnerly  the  erection  of  such  edifices  cost 
much  in  safFeriDg  to  the  artificers  employed  on  them,  bat  Sennacherib  bronght 
his  great  enterptiee  to  a  prompt  completion  without  extraragant  outlay  or 
UDneceasary  hardship  inflicted  on  hia  workmen.  He  proceeded  to  annex  the 
neighbouring  quarters  of  the  city,  relegating  the  inhabitants  to  the  aubarba 


while  he  laid  out  a  great  park  on  the  land  thus  cleared ;  this  park  was  well 
planted  with  trees,  like  the  heighto  of  Amauus,  and  in  it  floarished  side  by  side 
all  the  forest  growths  indigenous  to  the  Cilician  moantains  and  the  plains  of 
GhaldEBa.  A  lake,  fed  by  a  canal  leading  from  the  Ehozar,  supplied  it  with 
water,  which  was  conducted  in  streams  and  rills  through  the  thickets,  keeping 
them  always  fresh  and  green.  Vines  trained  on  trellises  afTorded  a  grateful 
shade  during  the  sultry  hoars  of  the  day  ;  birds  sang  in  the  branches,  herds  of 
wild  boar  and  deer  roamed  through  the  coTerte,  in  order  that  the  prince  might 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  without  quitting  his  own  private  grounds. 
The  main  part  of  these  constructions  was  finished  about  700  B.O.,  but  many 
details  were  left  incomplete,  and  the  work  was  stilt  proceeding  after  the  court 

FaDohet-GiidiD,  from  a  Bketoh  ia  Liyabd,  Ntnavrh  and  Sabflon,  p.  182. 
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bad  long  been  in  residence  on  the  spot    Meanwhile  b  smaller  palace,  as  well  as 


aitCAT  ASETBUH   BTILB  AT  BATUN.' 

barracks  and  a  depdt  for  arms  and  provisions,  sprang  up  elsewhere,'    Eighteen 
aqneducts,  carried  across  the  country,  brought  the  water  from  the  Muzri  to  the 

'  Drawn  by  Boudler,  from  IjATabd,  Monmnenti  of  Nineveh,  vol.  ii.  pi.  51. 

*  Tbe  inaoriptiDiiB  referriog  to  the  anenal— blt-l^utolll — Lave  been  translated  and 
in  the  special  colleotioa  of  Usubnxb  and  Bosr,  Die  BaaintArifien  Sanhtribi,  pp.  4T-G1. 
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Khnznr,  and  Eeoared  an  adequate  snpply  to  the  city ;  the  NineTites,  who  had 
hitherto  lelied  apoo  rain-water  for  the  repleniahiog  of  their  cisterns,  awoke 
one  day  to  find  themselTea  released  from  all  anxiety  on  this  80or&  An  ancient 
and  semi-subterranean  canal,  which  Assur-nazir-pal  had  coDstmcted  nearly  two 
centuries  before,  but  which,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  his  snooesBora,  had  become 
choked  up,  was  cleaned  out,  enlarged,  and  repaired,  and  made  capable  of  bringing 
water  to  their  doors  from  the  springs  of  Moant  Taa,  in  the  same  year  as  that  in 
which  the  battle  of  Khalul3  took  place.'  At  a  later  date,  magnificent  baa-reliefa, 
carved  on  the  rock  by  order  of  Esar-haddon,  representing  winged  bulls,  figures 
of  the  gods  and  of  the  king,  with  explanatory  iosoriptions,  marked  the  site  of 
the  springs,  and  formed  a  kind  of  monumental  ia^e  to  the  ravine  in  which 
they  took  their  rise.* 

It  would  be  hard  to  aoconnt  for  the  rapidity  with  which  these  great  works 
were  completed,  did  one  not  remember  that  Sargon  had  previously  carried  out 
extensive  architectural  schemes,  in  which  he  mast  have  employed  all  the 
available  artists  in  his  empire.  The  revolutions  which  had  shattered  the  realm 
under  the  last  descendants  of  Asaur-nazir-pal,  and  the  consequent  impoverish- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  had  not  been  without  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  schools 
of  Assyrian  sculpture.  Qince  the  royal  treasury  alone  was  able  to  bear  the 
expense  of  those  vast  compositions  in  which  the  artistic  skill  of  the  period 
could  have  free  play,  the  closing  of  the  royal  workshops,  owing  to  the 
misfortunes  of  the  time,  had  the  immediate  effect  of  emptying  the  sculptors' 
studios.  Even  though  the  period  of  depression  lasted  for  the  space  of  two 
or  three  generations  only,  it  became  difficult  to  obtain  artistic  workmen ;  and 
those  who  were  not  discouraged  from  the  pursuit  of  art  by  the  uncertainty  of 
employment,  no  longer  possessed  the  high  degree  of  skill  attained  by  their 
predecessors,  owing  to  lack  of  opportunity  to  cultivate  it.  Sculpture  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb  when  Tiglath-pileeer  III.  desired  to  emulate  the  royal  builders  of 
days  gone  by,  and  the  awkwardness  of  composition  noticeable  in  some  of  his 
bas-relieis,  and  the  almost  barbaric  style  of  the  stelai  erected  by  persons  of  even 
so  high  a  rank  as  Belliarran-beluzar,  prove  the  lamentable  deficiency  of  good 
artists  at  that  epoch,  and  show  that  the  king  had  no  choice  but  to  employ  all 
the  surviving  members  of  the  ancient  guilds,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
workmen.    The  increased  demand,  however,  soon  produced  an  adequate  supply 

I  Motmt  Taa  is  the  gionp  of  bills  enolonng  the  Tanoe  of  BaTian.  Tbeae  ifotki  wore 
dewJribed  in  the  BoTian  iuMrtptioii,  of  trhioh  the/  ootiayj  the  whole  of  the  flnt  p«rt ;  of.  Poonon, 
X'JMcHpttM  di  Banian,  pp.  6-19,  35-72 ;  Heubneb  and  Boar,  Die  Bmii^ihrifUn  SnnWibi, 
pp.  66, 72-77. 

*  The  Barias  l«it  speaks  of  six  uucripticniB  and  statoaa  which  the  king  had  engntved  on  the 
Mount  of  Taa,  at  the  soaioe  of  the  stream  (PoaNON,  op.  cM.,  pp.  20,  21);  these  are  the  m 
described  and  In  some  instaacea  sketched  in  Latabd,  Nineveh  and  Babflon,  pp.  176-183. 
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of  workers,  and  when  Sargon  ascended  the  tliroue,  the  royal  guild  of  scntptors 
had  been  thoroughly  reconstitnted ;  the  inefBcient  workmen  on  whom  Tiglath- 
piteser  and  Shalmaneser  had  been  obliged  to  rely  had  been  eliminated  in 
conise  of  time,  and  many  of  the  sculptures  which  adorned  the  palace  at 
Eborsabad  display  a  purity  of  design  and  boldness  of  execation  oomparahle  to 
that  of  the  best  Egyptian  art.    The  composition  still  shows  traces  of  ChaldEean 


AM   AMEBIAN   CAVALBT    UAU   THBOCOa   THR  WOOD*.' 

stiffneHH,  and  the  exaggerated  drawing  of  the  muscles  produces  an  occasionally 
unpleasing  heaviuess  of  outline,  but  none  the  less  the  work  as  a  whole  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  richest  and  most  ingenious  schemes  of  decoration  ever  devised, 
which,  while  its  colouring  was  still  perfect,  must  have  equalled  in  splendour  the 
great  triumphal  battle-scenes  at  Ibsambul  or  Medinet-Habu.  Sennacherib 
found  ready  to  his  hand  a  body  of  well-trained  artists,  whose  number  had 
considerably  increased  during  the  reign  of  Sargon,  and  he  profited  by  the 
experience  which  they  had  acquired  and  the  talent  that  many  of  them  had 
developed.^  What  immediately  strikes  the  spectator  in  the  series  of  pictures 
produced  under  his  auspices,  is  the  great  skill  with  which  his  artists  covered 
the  whole  surface  at  their  disposal  without  overcrowding  it     Thoy  no  longer 

'  Drawn  by  FaDoher-Gudin,  from  LATAsn,  Mmnmenit  0/  HinmA,  voL  L  pU  81. 

*  The  feature!  of  Ausniaii  Bonlptore,  undor  Sennfkoberib,  were  fint  noted  b;  BAWUNaOH,  The 
Fivt  Qratt  M<marehia,vdl.  ii  pp.  1S1-I83;  cf.  Feobot  &niCBirm,Hitloiradel'ArldaturAiUiqmU, 
Toi  a  pp.  634Ht47. 
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treated  theii-  snbject,  whether  it  were  a  warlike  expedition,  a  huntiDg  exonrsion, 
a  saciificisi  scene,  or  an  episode  of  domestic  life,  aa  a  simple  joztapoBition  of 
gionpe  of  almost  equal  importance  ranged  at  the  same  elevation  along  the 
walls,  the  subject  of  each  bas-relief  being  complete  in  itself  and  without  any 
necessary  (."onnection  with  its  neighbour.  They  now  selected  two  or  three 
principal  incidents  from  the  subjects  proposed  to  them  for  representation,  and 
round  these  they  grouped  such  of  the  less  important  episodes  as.  lent  them- 
selves best  to  picturesque  treatment,  and  scattered  sparingly  over  tbs  rest 
of  the  field  the  minor  accesBories  which  seemed  suitable  to  indicate  more 
precisely  the  scene  of  the  action.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  later  school, 
Assyrian  foot-soldiers  are  no  longer  depicted  attacking  the  barbarians  of 
Media  or  Klam  on  backgrounds  of  smooth  stone,  where  no  line  marks  the 
various  levflls,  aud  where  the  remoter  figures  appear  to  be  walking  in  the  air 
without  anything  to  support  them.  If  the  battle  represented  took  place  on  a 
wooded  slope  crowned  by  a  stronghold  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  artist,  in 
order  to  give  an  impression  of  the  surroundings,  covered  his  background  with 
gnilloche  patterns  by  which  to  represent  the  rugged  snr&ce  of  the  mountains ; ' 
he  |daced  here  and  there  groups  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  especially  the 
straight  cypresses  and  Jirs  which  grew  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Iranian  table- 
land :  or  ho  represented  a  body  of  lancers  galloping  in  single  file  along  the 
narrow  woodland  paths,  and  hastening  to  sur^oise  a  distant  enemy,  or  again 
foot-soldiers  chasing  their  foes  through  the  forest  or  engaging  them  in  single 
combat ;  while  in  the  comers  of  the  picture  the  wounded  are  being  stabbed 
or  otherwise  despatched,  fugitives  are  trying  to  escape  through  the  under- 
growth, and  shepherds  are  pleading  with  the  victors  for  their  lives.  It  is 
the  actual  scene  the  sculptor  sets  himself  to  depict,  and  one  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  ask,  while  noting  the  precision  with  which  the  details  of  the 
battle  are  rendered,  whether  the  picture  was  not  drawn  on  the  spot,  and 
whether  the  conqueror  did  not  carry  artists  in  his  train  to  make  sketches  for 
the  decorators  of  the  main  features  of  the  country  traversed  and  of  the  victories 
woD.  The  masses  of  inlantry  seem  actually  in  motion,  a  troop  of  horsemen 
rush  blindly  over  uneven  ground,  and  the  episodes  of  their  raid  are  unfolded  in 
all  their  confusion  with  unfailing  animation.  For  the  first  time  a  spectator  can 
realise  Assyrian  warfare  with  its  striking  contrasts  of  bravery  and  unbridled 
cruelty ;  he  is  no  longer  reduced  to  spell  out  laboriously  a  monotonous  narra- 
tive of  a  battle,  for  the  battle  takes  place  actually  before  his  eyes.  And  after 
the  return  from  the  scene  of  action,  when  it  is  desired  to  show  how  the  victor 
employed  his  prisoners  for  the  greater  honour  of  his  gods  and  his  own  glory, 

'  iSee,  unosg  otliBrB,  the  iUiutntion  od  p.  297  of  thij  work. 
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the  picture  is  do  less  detailed  and  realiatio.  There  we  see  them,  the  noble  and 
the  great  of  all  the  conquered  nations,  ChaldeeaDS  and  Elamitea,  inhabitants  of 
Cilicia,  Phoenicia,  and  Jndeea,  harnessed  to  ropes  and  goaded  by  the  whips  of 
the  overseets,  dragging  the  colossal  bnll  which  is  destined  to  mount  guard  at 
the  gates  of  the  palace  :  with  bodies  bent,  pendant  arms,  and  faces  contorted 
with  pain,  they,  who  had  been  the  chief  men  in  their  cities,  now  take  the  place 
of  beasts  of  harden,  while  Sennacherib,  erect  on  his  slate  chariot,  with 
steady  glance  and  lips  compressed,  watches  them  as  they  pass  slowly  before 
him  in  their  ignominy  and  misery. 

After  the  destmction  of  Babykm  there  is  a  pause  in  the  history  of 
the  conqneror,  and  with  him  in  that  of  Assyria  itself.  It  seems  as  if 
Nineveh  had  been  ezhansted  by  the  greatness  of  her  effort,  and  was  stopping 
to  take  breath  before  setting  out  on  a  fresh  career  of  conquest  :  the  other 
nations  also,  as  if  orerwhelmed  by  the  magnitnde  of  the  catastrophe,  appear 
to  have  henceforth  despaired  of  theii  own  security,  and  sought  only  how 
to  avoid  whatever  might  rouse  against  them  the  enmity  of  the  master  of  the 
hoor.  His  empire  formed  a  compact  and  solid  block  in  their  midst,  on  which 
no  human  force  seemed  capable  of  making  any  impression.  -  They  had  attacked 
it  each  in  turn,  or  all  at  once,  Elam  in  the  east,  Urartu  in  ttie  north,  Egypt 
in  tiie  south-west,  and  their  efforts  had  not  only  miserably  failed,  but  bad  for 
the  most  part  drawn  down  upon  them  disastrous  reprifials.  The  people  of 
Urartu  remained  in  gloomy  inaction  amidst  their  mountains,  the  Elamites  had 
lost  their  supremacy  over  half  the  Aramiean  tribes,  and  if  Egypt  was  as  yet 
inaccessible  beyond  the  intervening  deserts,  she  owed  it  less  to  the  strength  of 
her  armies  than  to  the  mysterious  fatality  at  Libnah.  In  one  half-century  the 
Assyrians  had  effectually  and  permanently  disabled  the  first  of  these  kingdoms, 
and  inflicted  on  the  others  such  serious  injuries  that  they  were  slow  in  recover- 
ing from  them.  The  fate  of  these  proud  nations  had  intimidated  the  inferior 
states — Arabs,  Modes,  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  barbarous  Cimmeriaits  or  Scythians, 
— all  alike  were  careful  to  repress  their  natural  inclinations  to  rapine  and 
plunder.  If  occasionally  their  love  of  booty  overpowered  their  prudence,  and 
they  hazarded  a  raid  on  some  defenceless  village  in  the  neighbouring  border 
territory,  troops  were  hastily  despatched  from  the  nearest  Assyrian  garrison, 
who  speedily  drove  them  back  across  the  frontier,  and  pursuing  them  into  their 
own  country,  inflicted  on  them  so  severe  a  punishment  that  they  remained  for 
some  considerable  time  paralysed  by  awe  and  terror.  Assyria  was  the  fore- 
most kingdom  of  the  East,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  hegemony 
which  she  exercised  over  all  the  countries  within  her  reach  cannot  be  accounted 
for  solely  by  her  military  superiority.    Not  only  did  she  excel  in  the  art  of 
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oouqueet,  as  many  before  her  had  done — Babyloaians,  Elamitea,  Hittites,  and 
Egyptians — but  she  did  what  none  of  them  had  been  able  to  accomplisli ;  she 
exacted  tasting  obedience  &om  the  conquered  nations,  luling  them  with  a  firm 
hand,  and  aconstonung  them  to  lire  on  good  terms  with  one  another  in  spite 
of  diretaity  of  race,  and  this  with  a    light  rein,  with  unfiiiliiig  tact,  and 
apparently  with  but  little  efTort    The  system  of  deportation  so  resolutely 
carried  ont  by  Tiglath-pileser  HI.  and  Sargoa  began  to  produce  effect,  and  up 
to  this  time  the  moat  happy  results  only  were  discernible.    The  colonies  which 
had  been  planted  throughout  the  empire  from  Palestine  to  Media,  some  of  them 
two  generations  previously,  others  within  recent 
years,  were  becoming  more  and  more  acclimatised 
to  their  new  surroundings,  on  which  they  were  pro- 
duciog  the  efTect  desired  by  their  conquerors; 
they  were  meant  to  hold  in  check  the  popnlations 
in  whose  midst  they  had  been  set  down,  to  act 
as  a  curb  upon  them,  and  also  to  break  up  their 
national  unity  and  thus  gradually  prepare  them 
for  absorption  into  a  wider  fatherland,  iu  which 
they  would  cease  to  be  exclusively  Damascenes,  sbh>iaohbbib.< 

Samaritans,  Hittites,  or    Aramteans,  since   they 

would  become  Assyrians  and  fellow-citizens  of  a  mighty  empire.  The  provinces, 
brought  at  length  nuder  a  r^ular  system  of  government,  protected  against 
external  dangers  and  internal  discord  by  a  well-disciplined  soldiery,  and 
enjoying  a  peace  and  security  they  had  rarely  known  in  the  days  of  their 
independence,  gradually  became  accustomed  to  live  in  concord  under  the  rule 
of  a  common  sovereign,  and  to  feel  themselves  portions  of  a  single  empire. 
The  speech  of  Assyria  was  their  official  language,  the  gods  of  Assyria  were 
as80ciat«d  with  their  national  gods  in  the  prayers  they  offered  up  for  the 
welfare  of  the  sovereign,  and  foreign  nations  with  whom  they  were  brought 
into  communication  do  longer  distinguished  between  them  and  their 
conquerers,  calling  their  country  Assyria,  and  regarding  its  inhabitants  as 
Assyrians.  As  is  invariably  the  case,  domestic  peace  and  good  administra- 
tion bad  caused  a  sudden  development  of  wealth  and  commercial  activity. 
AlthoQgb  Nineveh  and  Calah  never  became  such  centres  of  trade  and 
industry  as  Babylon  had  been,  yet  the  presence  of  the  court  and  the 
sovereign  attracted  thither  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Medes,  reaching  the  capital  by  way  of  the  passes  ofEowandizand  Suleimaniyeh, 
brought  in  the  lapis-lazuli,  precious  stones,  metals,  and  woollen  stuffs  of  Central 
'  Drawn  by  FBuohet-Ondln,  from  Latarp,  MonamenU  of  Ninesdi,  ml.  L  pi.  5, 
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Asia  and  the  farthest  East,  while  the  Phoenicians  and  even  Grreeks,  who  were 
already  following  in  their  footsteps,  came  thither  to  sell  in  the  bazaars  of 
Assyria  the  most  precioas  of  the  wares  brought  back  by  their  merchant  Tessels 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  farthest  West.  The 
great  cities  of  the  triangle  of  ABsyria  were  gradually  supplanting  all  the 
capitals  of  the  ancient  world,  not  excepting  Memphis,  and  becoming  the 
centres  of  nniTersal  trade ;  unexcelled  for  centuries  in  the  arts  of  war,  Assyria 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  mistress  also  in  the  arts  of  peace.  A  Jewish 
prophet  thoB  described  the  empire  at  a  later  date  :  "  The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar 
in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shrond,  and  of  an  high 
statnie ;  and  bis  top  was  among  the  thick  clouds.  The  waters  nourished  bim, 
the  deep  made  him  grow :  therefore  his  stature  was  exalted  abore  all  the  trees 
of  the  field,  and  his  bonghs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long  by 
reason  of  many  waters,  when  he  shot  them  forth.  All  the  fowls  of  the  heaven 
made  their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow  dwe!t  all  great  nations. 
Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of  his  branches ;  for  his  root 
was  by  many  waters.  The  cedars  in  the  garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him :  the 
fir  trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  and  the  plane  trees  were  not  as  his  branches ; 
nor  was  any  tree  like  unto  him  in  beauty  :  so  that  all  the  trees  of  Eden,  that 
were  in  the  garden  of  God,  envied  him  "  {Ezdt.  xxxi.  3-9). 
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THE    KBDBB    AND   OlMBKBIiNB :    LTIIIA — THE    CONQUEST   OP   EGYPT,   OF    ARABIA, 
AND  OF  BLAH. 

Last  yean  of  Sennacherib — lfev>  races  appear  upon  the  »e6ne-~The  Medes  ;  D&iokei  and  the 
fmmdation  of  Ecbatana,  the  Bit-Daiyattkka  aiu£  their  origin-~The  r<Ke$  of  Ana  Minor^The 
Phrygiant,  their  earliett  rvlere,  their  oonqueala,  and  their  religion — Last  of  the  Heradida  in 
Lydia,  trade  and  eonttittttion  of  their  kingdom—The  Tylonida  and  Mermnad<B — The  Cimme- 
rians driven  hack  into  Alia  fcy  (Ae  Seylhiane — T%e  Trerei. 

Murder  (^  Sennacherib  and  a(xeision  of  Etarhaddon  :  defeat  of  Shamer  (681  B.C.) — Cam- 
paign*  against  the  Kalda,  the  Cimmerians,  the  tribes  of  Gilicia,  and  against  Sidon  (680-6T9  B.C.)  ; 
Cimmerian  arid  Scythian  invasions,  revolt  of  the  Mannai,  and  expeditions  against  the  Medes; 
submission  of  the  northern  Arabs  (678-676  a.c.)— Egyptian  affairs;  Thharga  (Tirha/cah),  his 
building  (^rations,  his  Syrian  policy^Disturbancet  on  the  frontiers  of  Elam  and  Orart". 

First  invasion  of  Egypt  and  subjection  of  the  country  to  Nineveh  (670  B.C.) — Intrigues  of 
rival  claimante  to  the  throne,  and  division  of  the  Assyrian  empire  between  Assur-bani-pal 
and  Shamasi-ehumukin  (668  b.c.) — Bevotl  of  Egypt  and  death  of  Eearhaddon  (668  B.C.); 
accession  of  Assur-bani-pal ;  his  campaign  against  Kirbit ;  defeat  of  Taliarqa  and  reeonstitution 
of  the  Egyptian  province  (mi  b.c.)— Ag^airs  of  Asia  Minor:  Gyges  (fi^i  B.C.),  his  viars  against 
the  Oreefts  and  Cimmerians ;  he  sends  ambassidora  to  Nineveh  (664  B.C.). 
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Tanualamanu  reasterts  the  authority  of  Elkiopia  ia  Egypt  (661  b,c.),  and  Tammaritu  of 
Elam  invadei  Eardunioih  ;  reamqueil  of  the  Said  and  sack  of  TTiebeg — Ptammetiehui  I.  and  the 
riie  o/the  XXVI'* dynatty — BittuTbancei  among  th«  Medu  and  Mannai — War  against  Teum- 
man  and  the  victory  of  SWJu  (660  b,c,)  ;  Elam  yields  to  the  Ae$yrians  for  the  firit  time — 
Shamath-^UTMtkin  at  Babylon ;  u  atjirtt  on  good  termi  tmth  hit  brother,  then  btanaei  dittaiit- 
fiid,  andfornu  a  eodtition  against  the  Ninevite  $upremaci/. 

The  Uruk  incident  and  outbreak  of  the  vxir  between  K<irduniath,  Elam,  and  Auyria ;  Elam 
disabled  by  domestic  discords — Siege  and  capture  of  B<Aylon ;  Auur-bani-pal  atcmd*  the  throne 
under  the  name  of  Kandalanu  (048-6^6  B.C.) — Bmioll  of  Egypt:  defeat  and  death  of  Oygei 
(642  B.O.):  Ardyi  drives  out  the  Cimmertaru  and  Dtigdamie  is  kilted  in  Oilieia — Submiieion  of 

Bevolations  in  Elam — Attack  on  Indabigatk — Jbmmarid*  restored  to  power — FUlage  and 
destruction  of  Susa — Campaign  iigaintt  the  AT<At  of  Kedar  and  the  Nabataans:  suppresiion 
of  the  T^rian  rebellion — Dying  struggles  of  Elam— Capture  of  Madaktu  and  surrender  of 
Khumhdn-khaldaeh —  J%e  power  qf  Assyria  reaches  its  ienith. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE      POWER     OF     ASSYRIA     AT      ITS     ZENITH. 
ESARHADDON     AND     ASSUR- B  AN  l-PAL. 

The  H«dM  uid  CiinmeriKCs :  Lydta— The  ocmqnest  of  Egjpt,  of  Arabia,  and  of  £km. 

'6    have    already    seen,   Sennacberib  reigned  for  eigbt 

larB   after    hie  triumph ;   eigbt  yeats  of  tranquillity  at 

and  of  peace  with  all  bis  neigbboure  abroad.    If  we 

}  the  contemporary  monumeuts  or  the  documents  of  a 

period,  and  attempt  to  glean   from   them  some  detAiU 

concerning  the  close  of  bis  career,  we  find  that  there  is 

a  complete  absence  of  any  record  of  national  movement 

on  the  part  of  either  Elam,  Urartu,  or  Egypt.    The  only 

event  of  which  any  definite  mention  is  made  is  a  raid 

across  the  north  of  Arabia,  in  the  coarse  of  which  Ha^ael, 

King  of  Adumu,  and  chief   among  the  princes  of 

Kedar,  vas  despoiled  of  the  imt^es  of  his  gods.^     The 

older  states  of  the  Oriental  world  had,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  grown  weary 

'  Drawn  by  Faaoher-Gudin,  after  Latabd,  Monumenti  of  Nineveh,  vol.  i.  pi,  89. 11.  The  ioltial, 
aleo  bj  Faacber.Qadin,  rapresenta  Tuhtrqa  in  a  kneeling  attitnde,  and  u  taken  from  a  bronze 
statuette  in  the  Miicgregoc  colleotion,  publiibed  by  Hckbrb,  Eiae  Bronajigar  dee  TaluiTka,  in  tba 
ZeOichri/t,  vol.  iiiiii.  pi.  vi.  1. 

•  Prima  Imcription,  col.  ii.  II.  55-58,  ool.  iii.  1. 1 ;  ef.   Bdmk,  The  Hitlorg  of  EiaxhaMim,  pp.  52, 
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of  warfare  which  brought  them  nothiDg  -hut  loss  of  men  and  treasure ;  but 
behind  these  states,  on  the  distaat  horizon  to  the  east  and  north-west,  were 
rising  np  new  nations  whose  growth  and  erratic  movements  aaanmed  an  im- 
portance that  became  daily  more  and  more  alarming.  On  the  east,  the 
Modes,  till  lately  andistingoishable  from  the  other  tribes  occupying  the 
western  corner  of  the  Iranian  table-laud,  had  recently  broken  away  &om 
the  main  body,  and,  rallying  round  a  single  leader,  already  gave  promise 
of  establishing  an  empire  formidable  alike  by  the  energy  of  its  people 
and  the  extent  of  its  domain.  A  tradition  afterwards  accepted  by  them 
attributed  their  earlier  successes  to  a  certain  Drakes,  son  of  Phraortes,  a 
mao  wiser  than  his  fellows,  who  first  set  himself  to  deat  out  justice  in  his  own 
household.  The  men  of  his  village,  observing  his  merits,  chose  him  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  all  their  disputes,  and,  being  secretly  ambitious  of  sovereign  power, 
he  did  his  best  to  settle  their  differencos  on  lines  of  the  strictest  equity  and 
justice.  "  By  these  means  he  gained  snch  credit  with  his  fellow-citizens  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  lived  in  the  usighbonring  villages,  who  had 
suffered  from  unjust  judgments,  so  that  when  they  heard  of  the  singular  up- 
rightness of  Deiokes  and  of  the  equity  of  his  decisions  they  joyfully  had 
recourse  to  him  until  at  last  they  came  to  put  confidence  in  no  one  else.  The 
number  of  complaints  brought  before  him  continually  iacreastng  as  people 
learnt  more  and  more  the  justice  of  hia  judgments,  Deiokes,  finding  himself 
now  aU-important,  announced  that  he  did  not  intend  any  longer  to  hear 
causes,  and  appeared  no  more  in  the  seat  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
sit  and  administer  justice.  'It  was  not  to  his  advantage,'  he  said,  'to  spend 
the  whole  day  in  regulating  other  men's  affairs  to  the  neglect  of  his  own.' 
Hereupon  robbery  and  lawlessness  broke  out  a&eeh  and  prevailed  throughout 
the  couutr;  even  more  than  heretofore ;  wherefore  the  Modes  assembled  from 
all  quarters  and  held  a  consultation  on  the  state  of  affairs.    The  speakers,  as  I 

S4, 6S.  Winokler  follows  G.  Bmitb  {Hittory  of  Smaadtarib,  pp.  1S7-139)  in  auppoaing  that  Senna- 
cherib undertook,  ill  hia  latter  jetrs,  a  scoond  oampaigu  against  Palestiae  and  Egypt,  In  the  ooune 
of  whiob  Jerusalem  iras  besieged  a  seoond  time  (AJUettammllieht  Uniemeluingen,  pp.  36-39  ;  Oaeh. 
Bab.  mtd  Au.,  pp.  254,  255,  257,  258,  334;  JUorimtalitelia  Fonchungm,  vol  i  p.  C9).  Adumn  has  by 
■ereral  Assyriologists  been  identified  with  the  couutry  of  Edom  (NoBiua,  Amyrian  Dictionary,  p.  19 ; 
TiXLS,  Bab.-at*.  Getdt.,  p.  34S ;  HoimL,  Qeieb,  Bab.  und  Au.,  p.  708,  where  the  city  of  Adumu  is 
tentatively  identified  with  Petra) ;  Eol^ry  has  connected  the  name  with  that  of  the  town  of  Udumeb, 
which  lies  near  Yabrnd,  to  the  north-eMt  of  Damaicos  (Essat  lur  In  InieripUont  dti  8afa;  p.  121), 
and  Wincklei  places  it  in  DJanf  iOtteh.  Bab.  und  Au.,  p.  2G7),  where  Fiaii  had  already  (Hiesrehs 
per  Id  Studio  daU"  AntichUa  Aitira,  pp.  393,  391)  sought  to  looate  the  biblical  Dumah  (Oea.  izt.  14  ; 
I$a.  iii.  11),  the  Dnmaitha  of  Ptolemy  (t.  19,  §  7,  at.  viii.  22,  g  3),  and  Domata  of  Pliny  (ff  Nat., 
Ti.  32).  It  oaght  Te«lly.  to  be  Inoked  for  Tarther  north,  io  the  country  of  Kedar,  properly  so  called. 
It  is,  indeed,  evident  from  a  oompaiisou  of  tbo  texts  that  the  Assyrians  called  the  desert  tribes  to 
Uie  north  and  south  of  Palmyra,  Aribi  or  Qidri  indifferently  (Delitzscli,  Wo  lag  dot  Paradieit 
p.  299 :  DBunaa,  L'AiU  OteidmlaU,  pp.  102-104,  120-122). 
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think,  were  chiefly  friends  of  Deiokes.  '  We  cannot  possibly,'  they  said, '  go 
on  living  ia  this  coantry  if  things  continue  as  they  now  are ;  let  na,  therefore, 
set  a  king  over  us,  so  that  the  hmd  may  be  well  governed,  and  we  oareelves 
may  be  able  to  attend  to  our  own  affairs,  and  not  be  forced  fn  quit  our  country 
on  account  of  anarchy.'  After  speaking  thus,  they  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  desired  a  king,  and  forthwith  debated  whom  they  should  choose.  Deiohen 
was  proposed  and  warmly  praised  by  all,  so  they  agreed  to  elect  him." '  Where- 
upon Deiokes  had  a  great  palace  built,  and  enrolled  a  bodyguard  to  attend  upon 
biro.  He  next  called  upon  his  subjects  to  leave  their  villages,  and  "  the  Medes, 
obedient  to  his  orders,  built  the  city  now  called  Agbatana,'  the  walls  of  which 
are  of  great  size  and  strength,  rising  in  circles  one  within  the  other.  The  walls 
are  concentric,  and  so  arranged  that  they  rise  one  above  the  other  by  the  height 
of  their  battlements.  The  nature  of  the  groand,  which  is  a  gentle  hill,  favoured 
this  arangement.  The  number  of  the  circles  is  seven,  the  royal  palace  and  the 
treasuries  standing  within  the  last.  The  circuit  of  the  outer  wall  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  Athens.  Of  this  wall  the  battlements  are  white,  of  the 
next  black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the  fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orange.  The 
two  last  have  their  battlements  coated  respectively  with  silver  and  gold.  All 
these  fortifications  Deiokes  caused  to  be  raised  for  himself  and  his  own  palace ; 
the  people  he  required  to  dwell  outside  the  citadel.  Wben  the  town  was 
finished,  he  established  a  rule  that  no  one  should  have  direct  access  to  the  king, 
but  that  all  communications  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  messengers.  It 
was  declared  to  be  unseemly  for  any  one  to  see  the  king  face  to  face,  or  to 
laugh  or  spit  in  bis  presenca  This  ceremonial  D^okes  established  for  his  own 
security,  fearing  lest  his  compeers  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him, and  were 
of  as  good  family  and  parts  as  he,  should  be  vexed  at  the  sight  of  him  and 
conspire  against  him :  he  thought  that  by  rendering  himself  invisible  to  his 
vass^B  they  would  in  time  come  to  regard  him  as  quite  a  different  sort  of 
being  from  themselves,"" 

Two  or  three  facts  stand  out  from  this  legendary  background.  It  is  probable 
that  Deiokes  was  an  actual  person ;  that  the  empire  of  tbe  Medcs  first  took 
shape  under  his  auspices  ;  that  he  formed  an  important  kingdom  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Elvend,  and  founded  Ecbatana  the'  Great,  or,  at  any  rate,  helped  to 

1   HCBODOIDS,  1.  IHTi.-ZCTiii. 

*  Agbfttana  (^bchtlob,  Ferat,  16;  Hibodotits,  L  xcviiL;  ABivroFHutss,  ^obirnfana,  61)  or 
Ectnlana  is  the  Greek  foim  of  tbe  old  Iraulsa  ntme  HaSgrnatftoa,  HagmaUiui,  bome  b;  the  cit;  in 
the  grcAt  iuaDTiption  of  BehietDD  (col.  ii.  1.  TS;  of.  Wbusb  aoh  and  Bans,  Die  AUperHtehe  KaHinteltT^fteu, 
pp.  20,  21),  Modern  writeis,  inspired  bj  Herodotaa'  legend,  ezpl&in  thU  auae  as  "tbe  uieeting- 
pl&oe"  of  tbe  tribes  (6.  Bawlinson,  Hu  Five  Ortat  Monarehia,  2nd  edit.,  voL  ii,  p.  363;  Spiegel, 
UrSniiehe  Alttrthumiktmde,  toL  i.  p.  103,  note  1).    It  is  now  called  Ilamadftn. 

•  Hebodotcb,  I.  icriii.,  Kcii. 
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raise  it  to  the  lanb  of  a  capital.'  Its  site  was  happily  chosen,  in  a  rich  and 
fertile  valley,  close  to  where  the  roads  emerge  which  cross  the  Zagros  chain  of 
mountains  and  connect  Iran  with  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
almost  OD  the  border  of  the  salt  desert  which  forms  and  renders  sterile  the 
central  regions  of  the  plateau.  Mount  Elvend  shelters  it,  and  feeds  with  its 
snows  the  streams  that  irrigate  it,  whose  waters  transform  the  whole  conutry 
round  into  one  vast  orchard.  The  modem  town  has,  as  it  were,  swallowed  up 
all  traces  of  its  predecessor ;  a  stone  lioD,  overthrown  and  mutilated,  marks  the 
site  of  the  royal  palace.     The  chronological  reckoning  of  the  native  annalists, 

as  handed  down  to  us  hy 
Herodotus,  credits  Deiokes 
with  a  reign  of  fifty-three 
years,  which  occupied  al- 
>■  ;    most  the  whole  of  the  first 

half  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, i.e.  from  709  to  656, 
or  from  700  to  647  b.c.» 
,  ,  The  records   of  Nineveh 

BTOMB  LlOH   IT   BAM ADIN.' 

mention  a  certain  Day- 
aukkn  who  was  governor  of  the  Mannai,  and  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  in  the 
days  of  Sargon,  and  was  afterwards  deported  with  his  family  to  Hamath  in 
715  i*  two  years  later  refereooe  is  made  to  an  expedition  across  the  territory 
of  Bit-Dayaukku,  which  is  described  as  lying  between  Ellipi  and  Earalla,  thus 
corresponding  to  the  modem  province  of  Hamadaa.''  It  is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  the  Dayaukku  who  gave  his  uame  to  this  district 

'  The  eiiBtsnoe  or  Deiokes  has  been  called  iu  queatton  by  Giote  (fiufor]/  of  Qreaee,  vol.  iii. 
p.  307,  et  acq.)  and  by  tha  Ea-wliiiBon«  {HerodoUu,  Tol.  i.  p.  321,  and  3^  Five  Great  Monanihiet, 
2iid  edit.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  SS0-3S3).  Sloat  reoonl  b»toriBiiB,  howeTer,  accept  the  atory  of  this  peraouage 
u  tma  in  iti  main  facts  (Fb.  LesoBHAHT,  LHtret  Auyriotogiquet,  Ut  ser.,  toI,  i.  pp.  S5-62  ;  BpikoK]., 
Er4ai4ehe  AIUTtfium^itndt,  toL  iL  pp.  21S-2S2  ;  Dilatthb,  Le  PmpU  et  VEmpire  da  Hide*,  pp.  129- 
146;  NoLDEKJE,  AnflSItt  lur  PertUehen  Clttehiclltt,  pp.  4-6;  JuSTl,  OtidiiiMe  de*  AUm  Pertiem, 
pp.  5-T) ;  acme  belieTe  him  to  bare  been  merely  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  boase  wbiah  latei  on 
founded  tha  united  kingdom  of  the  Sledet  (Ed.  ftlEYcs,  OetehiehU  dtt  AUMiJtumt,  toI.  L  p.  555; 
PbakAk,  Mediea  und  dai  Sam  Kyaxam,  p.  40,  and  B»itr3ga  lur  Mediichea  OmoAkAIc,  id  BecueH 
de  Traana,  to).  liz.  p.  202;  WnfolLBB,  ITn(er>uehu»9«)>  atr  AUorienlalitehen  GeiehielUe,  p.  118). 

■  HeiodotuB  (L  cii.)  eipreaaly  attribntet  a  leiga  of  Sfty-thTee  years  to  his  Deiakes,  and  the 
total  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeaia  which  we  obtain  by  adding  together  the  niiiDber  of  years  asngned 
by  him  to  the  foui  Median  kings  (53  +  22  -t-  40  -H  35)  brings  ns  back  to  709-708,  if  we  admit,  u  he 
^es,  that  the  year  of  the  proelamation  by  Cyrus  as  King  of  Persia  (559-558)  was  that  in  which 
Ai^^et  WM  oTerthrown  (I.  cm.):  wa  get  700-699  as  tha  data  of  Deiokes*  accession,  if  we 
aeparate  the  two  faots,  a*  the  monuments  compel  us  to  do,  and  rcukon  the  handrcd  and  fifty  years 
of  the  Median  empire  from  th.  fall  of  Astyages  in  550-549. 

•  Drawn  by  Fauoher-Qudin,  from  Flahdin  and  Coste,  Toyagt  en  Perre,  pi.  25,  and  p.  17. 

•  AntMUi  of  Sargoa,  II.  75-77,  and  Jn«cr<p(ion  da  Foafcw,  1.  49 ;  of.  p.  243,  infra. 

•  Annalt  of  Sargon,  1.  140 ;  of  p.  250.  infra.  As  to  the  probable  position  of  Ellipi  and  Karalla, 
cf.  the  map  on  p.  141,  infra.  The  name  Btl-Dayaukku  ia  probably  only  the  Assyrian  equivalent 
of  tha  native  appellation. 
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was  identical  with  the  Deiokea  of  later  writers.'  He  was  the  official  ancestor 
of  a  royal  house,  a  fact  proved  by  the  way  in  which  his  conqueror  uses 
the  name  to  distingaish  the  country  over  which  he  bad  ruled ;  moreover,  the 
epoch  assigned  to  him  by  contemporary  chroniclers  coincides  closely  enongb 
with  that  indicated  by  tradition  in  the  case  of  Beiokes.  He  was  never  the 
august  sovereign  that  posterity  afterwards  made  him  out  to  be,  and  his  terri- 
tory included  barely  half  of  what  constituted  the  province  of  Media  in 
classical  times;  he  contrived,  however — and  it  was  this  that  gained  him 


VIBW  or  HAMADAH   and  MDCMT  ELTKNI)  1H   WtNTKB.' 

universal  renown  in  later  days — to  create  a  central  rallying-point  for  the  Median 
tribes  around  which  tbey  henceforth  grouped  themselves.  The  work  of  concen- 
tration was  merely  in  its  initial  stage  during  the  lifetime  of  Sennacherib,  and 
little  or  nothing  was  felt  of  its  effects  outside  its  immediate  area  of  influence, 
but  the  pacific  character  ascribed  to  the  worthy  Deiokes  by  popular  legends,  is 
to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  monuments :  they  record 
only  one  expedition,  in  702,  against  Ellipi  and  the  neighbouring  tribes,  in  the 
course  of  which  some  portions  of  the  newly  acquired  territory  were  annexed 

*  The  form  De'iokea,  in  plaoe  of  Doiokes,  ia  due  to  the  lonio  dialect  employed  by  Herodotoa  (of. 
KoLDEKE,  Au/tStte  CUT  Penitekeji  Oeiohiehtt,  pp.  G,  147).  Jnati  (JrantxiftM  Namanbveh,  p.  70)  regards 
the  name  ai  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  ancient  FerBian  IMyaupali  =  "  tho  ma^er  of  a  proTiuoe," 
with  the  sutflz  -ha. 

'  Dnwn  by  Boudier,  bom  a  photograph  by  Ttl.  de  KforgaD ;  cf.  J.  db  Mobgan,  MUtion  Sciwlifiqtta 
en  Ptrte,  vol.  ii.  pi.  Ivi. 
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to  tlie  province  of  Kharkhar,^  and  after  mentioniag  this  tlie  aaoals  have  nothing 
further  to  relate  dnring  the  rest  of  the  reign.  Sennacherib  was  too  much  taken 
up  with  his  retaliatory  measnreB  against  Babylon,  or  his  disputes  with  Elam,  to 
think  of  TenturiDg  on  expeditions  such  as  those  which  had  brought  Tiglath- 
pileGer  IIL  or  Sargon  within  sight  of  Mount  Bikni ;  while  the  Medes,  on  their 
part,  had  suffered  so  many  reverses  under  these  two  monarchs  that  they  pro- 
bably thought  twice  before  attacking  any  of  the  outposts  scattered  along  the 
Assyrian  frontier:  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  their  tranquillity  during  the 
early  years  of  the  seventh  century,  and  this  peaceful  interval  probably  enabled 
Deiokes  to  consolidate,  if  not  to  extend,  his  growing  authority.  But  if  matters 
were  quiet,  at  all  events  on  the  surface,  in  this  direction,  the  nations  on  the 
north  and  north-west  had  for  some  time  past  begun  to  adopt  a  more  threaten- 
ing attitude.  That  migration  of  races  between  Europe  and  Asia,  which  had 
been  in  such  active  progress  about  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium  before 
our  era,  bad  increased  twofold  in  intensity  after  the  rise  of  the  XX"*  Egyp- 
tian dynasty,*  and  from  thenceforward  a  wave  of  new  races  had  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  either  driven  the  older  peoples  into 
the  less  fertile  or  more  inaccessible  districts,  or  else  had  overrun  and  absorbed 
them.  Many  of  the  nations  that  had  fought  against  Bamses  IL  and  Bamses 
III.,  sach  as  the  Uaahasba,  the  Shagalasha,  the  Zakkali,  the  Danauna,  and  the 
Tursha,  had  disappeared,  but  the  Thracians,  whose  appearance  on  the  scene 
cansed  such  consternation  in  days  gone  by,  had  taken  root  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  peninsula,  and  had,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  generations, 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  thriving  state."  The  legend  which  traced  the 
descent  of  the  royal  line^  back  te  the  fabulous  hero  Ascanius  proves  that 
at  the  outset  the  haughty  tribe  of  the  Ascanians  must  have  taken  pre- 
cedence over  their  fellows  ; '  it  soon  degenerated,  however,  and  before  long  the 

■  Cf.  what  haa  been  said  on  this  sabjeot  cm  p.  277,  tupra. 

*  Cf.,  for  the  moTementa  of  theaa  raofli.  The  Struggle  of  Ha  NatioTu,  pp.  362,  363,  461-470.  Hete, 
•gain,  the  limitatioOH  to  wblob  the  original  plan  of  m;  work  has  been  Bnbjeoted  hare  obliged  ma  to 
auppiesB  nearly  everjtlilDg  coonected  with  what  wa  know  of  the  nations  of  Aaia  Minor;  I  have 
merelj  retained  auoh  few  details  of  PlirjgUn  and  Ljdiaa  history  m  kk  neoesBar;  to  enable  the 
reader  to  nndentand  the  politloB  of  the  aQoient  empiiea  of  the  Eaat. 

■  Cr.  what  has  been  isid  on  tliis  aubjoct  ia  The  Struggle  of  the  Nationi,  pp.  5S6,  SS7.  I  may 
mention  that  several  echolHra,inoh  oa  Ramsay,  br  iaaia.-Dco(_  A  Study  of  Fbrsgiaa  Art,  in  Jour.of  Hel- 
InUe  BludiM,  1888),  place  the  orrlTal  of  the  Phrygians  in  Asia  Minor  lu  late  as  tlie  ninth  ceatut;  b.o. 

*  This  ABCoaios  ia  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (Bk.  II.  862,  BG3 :  «i!piri'i  a^  tpHyai  Hyt,  koI  'AaKifvwt 
0ti>«S)|>,— T^h'  l(  'AaitarC^t ;  of.  StsabO,  XII.  iv.  §  5,  p.  56«). 

*  The  name  of  this  tribe  was  retained  by  a  distriot  afterwards  inoluded  in  tlie  province  of 
Bithyni»,  viz.  Ascania,  on  the  ataoras  of  the  Asoanian  lake ;  the  distribution  of  place  and  peraoiwl 
names  over  the  face  of  the  oonntry  makea  it  seem  extremely  probable  that  Aaoania  and  the  early 
AMSDiana  oooai^ed  the  whole  of  the  region  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Fropontis ;  in  other  words, 
thevery  conntryin  which,  ocoordingtoXanthnsof  Lydia(M0LLKB-DiBOT,  JWijin.  BW,  Ormc,rol.t 
p.  37),  the  Phrygians  first  eelablished  themaelves  after  their  arrival  in  Asia  (Stbabo,  XII.  viil.  §  8, 
p.  572).  As  to  the  application  of  the  name  ABhkenaE(0«n.i.3)  by  Babbioioal  commentatora,  and  ita 
identification  with  Aaoania  and  Phtygia,  cf.  Fit.  Lenouunt,  Let  Orig.  de  I'HUt.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  388-393. 
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Phrygian  tiibe  gained  the  tipper  band  and  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  natioo.' 
Fhiygia  proper,  the  cotintry  first  colonised  by  them,  lay  between  Mount 
Dindymus  and  the  river  Halyp,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Sangarios  and  ita 
affluents  :  it  was  there  that  the  towns  and  stroogbolds  of  their  most  venerated 
leaders,  such  as  Midaion,  Dorylaion,  Gordiaion,  Tataion,  and  many  others 
stood  close  together,  perpetnating  the  memory  of  Midas,  iDorylas,  Gordios,  and 
Tatas.'  Ita  climate  was  severe  and  liable  to  great  extrames  of  temperatare, 
being  bitterly  cold  in  winter  and  almost  tropical  dnn'ng  the  summer  months; 
forests  of  oak  and  pine,  however,  and  fields  of  com  fiourished,  while  the  moan- 
tain  slopes  favonred  the  growth  of  the  vine ;  it  was,  in  short,  an  excellent  and 
fertile  country,  well  fitted  for  the  development  of  a  nation  of  vine-dressers  and 
tillers  of  the  soil.  The  slaying  of  an  ox  or  the  destruction  of  an  agricultural 
implement  was  punishable  by  death,^  and  legend  relates  that  Gordios,  the  first 
Phrygian  king,  was  a  peasant  by  birth.  His  sole  patrimony  consisted  of  a 
single  pair  of  oxen,  and  the  waggon  used  by  him  in  bringing  home  hia  sheaves 
after  the  harvest  was  afterwards  placed  as  an  offering  in  the  temple  of  Cybele 
at  Anoyra  by  his  son  Midas ;  there  was  a  local  tradition  according  to  which 
the  welfare  of  all  Asia  depended  on  the  knot  which  bound  the  yoke  to  the  pole 
being  preserved  iutact.*  Midas  did  not  imitate  his  father's  simple  habits, 
and  the  poets,  after  crediting  him  with  fabulous  wealth,  tried  also  to  make 
out  that  he  was  a  conqueror.  The  kingdom  expanded  in  all  directions,  and 
soon  included  the  npper  valley  of  the  Mseander,  with  its  primeval  sanctuaries, 
Kydrara,  CoIoBse.  and  Eylaeufe,  founded  wherever  exhalations  of  steam  and 
boiling  springs  betrayed  the  presence  of  some  supernatural  power.  The  southern 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  which  formed  part  of  the  Troad,  and  was  the  former  terri- 
tory of  Ascania,  belonged  to  it,  as  did  also  the  majority  of  the  peoples  scattered 
along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  between  the  month  of  the  Sangarios  and  that  of 
the  Halys ;  those  portions  of  the  central  steppe  which  border  on  Lake  Tatta 
were  also  for  a  time  subject  to  it,^  Lydia  was  under  its  influence,*  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  before  our  era 

■  As  to  the  Mrly  fonu  ot  their  name,  BrjgN  (Hbbodotdb,  VII.  livii. ;  Stoabo,  VII.  iii.  §  2,  p.  299, 
•nd  Fragnt.  24,  ed.  MOlub-Didot,  p.  278),  of.  ToaAsoBBE,  DU  Alien  Thraker,  and  Rbetsoidibs. 
EMeitnng  in  die  Oachieble  der  Qriechitehm  Sprache,  p.  229. 

'  As  to  the  derivation  of  the  nameB  of  Tbiygian  towDs  and  oastles,  oT.  Bakuy,  The  Bittarieal 
Qeograpbi/  of  Atia  Minor,  pp.  H4,  439. 

■  Nioouoa  OF  Damabocs,  Fragm.  128,  in  MiiLLER-DiDor,  Fragm.  Hitt.  Orme.,  toI.  iii.  p.  461,  vho 
probably  took  his  facta  from  Xaathtu  of  Lydia. 

*  Abbun,  Anabatii,  II.  iii.  §§  2-4;  QtmrruB  Cl-btids,  ill.  I;  Xiaav,  Da  Natara  .inimaltum, 
xiil.  1 ;  of.  Gdtsohmid,  KUint  Sehri/ten,  vol.  iii.  pp.  457-160. 

•  Salombria  in  Oananria  bean  a  Dame  of  Thnwiaa  and,  caniBqueDtlj,  Phrygiaa  origin ;  ct. 
Kbctsohhbb,  EinhUmg  in  die  Oeiehiohte  der  Orieekiieliai  Spraehe,  p.  206. 

■  Of.  the  traditions  in  regard  to  the  Phrygian  ^ipylOB,  and  in  regard  to  the  Ptirygian  origin  of 
Tantolnt,  Pelopi,  and  Niobe  (Stbado,  XII,  viii.  §  2,  p.  971 ;  Hkbodotcs,  Vlt.  ii.). 
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there  was  a  regalar  Phrygian  empire  which  held  snsy,  almost  without  a  rival, 
over  the  western  half  of  Asia  Minor.' 

It  has  left  behind  it  so  few  relics  of  its  existence,  that  we  can  onlj  gaess  at 
what  it  must  have  been  in  the  da^s  of  its  prosperity.  Three  or  four  mined 
fortresses,  a  few  votire  stelie,  and  a  dozen  bas-reliefs  cut  on  the  faces  of  cliffs 
in  a  style  which  at  first  recalls  the  Hittite  and  A^ianic  earrings  of  the  preced- 
ing age,  and  afterwards,  as  we  come  down  to  later  times,  betrays  the  influence 


MOHtnimT  coHKUiouTiva  or  midu.* 
of  early  G-reek  art.^  In  the  midst  of  one  of  their  cemeteries  we  come  upon 
a  monument  resembling  the  facade  of  a  house  or  temple  cut  out  of  the  virgin 
rock ;  it  consists  of  a  low  triangular  pediment,  surmounted  by  a  double 
scroll,  then  a  rectangle  of  greater  length  than  height,  framed  between  two 
pilasters  and  a  horizontal  string-course,  the  centre  being  decorated  with  a 
geometrical  design  of  crosses  in  a  nay  which  suggests  the  pattern  of  a 
carpet;  a  recess  is  hollowed  out  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  611ed  by 

'  Ai  lo  the  oonolasioas  to  be  drawn  htaa  a  itudy  of  geographical  names  with  cegard  to  the 
estenaioD  of  the  Fhrjgiau  empire,  cf.  KBEracHHER,  Eiaieitung  in  die  QeuMehU  der  GriechUehea 
Spraehe,  pp.  203-208. 

'  Drawn  by  Faocher-Gudio,  from  a  plate  in  Pbbbot  and  Chipibz,  HkUnre  da  VAH  dan*  VAnti- 
qaiU,  vol.  y.  p.  83. 

'  For  a  Burvoy  of  the  art  of  the  Phrygian  monumentt,  cf,  Rahsat,  A  Slady  of  Phrggian  Art,  ia 
the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Stadiet,  vol.  ix.  pp.  850-382,  and  Tol,  x.  pp.  147-189 ;  alio  Pebbot  and  Cmpntz, 
Ruloin  de  fAH  dam  FJnltquiU;  vol.  v.  pp.  1-235,  899-902. 
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a  blind  door  with  rebated  doorposts.    Is  it  a  tomb?    The  inscription  carefully 
CDgraved  above  oae  side  of  tbe  pedimeat  contains  the  name  of  Midas,  and 
seems  to  show  that  we  have  before  as  a  commemorative  monument,  piously 
dedicated  by  a  certAin  kXea  in  honour  of  the  Phrygian  bero.^    Elsewhere  we 
come  apoD  the  outlines  of  a  draped  female  form,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
accmnpanjed  by  two  lions,  or  of  a  man 
clothed  in  a  short  tunic,  holding  a 
sort  of  straight  sceptre  in  bis  hand, 
and    we    fancy    that    we   have    tbe 
image  of    a    god    before    oor    eyes, 
though  we  cannot  say  which  of  the 
deities  handed  down  by  tradition  it 
may  represent'     Tbe  religion  of  the 
Phrygians  is  shrouded  in  the  same 
mystery  as  their  civilisation  and  their 
art,  and  presents  a  curious  mixture 
of  European   and   Asianic  elements. 
The  old  aboriginal  races  had  wor- 
shipped   from    time    immemorial    a 
certain  mother-goddess,  Ma,or  Amma, 
the  black  earth,  which  brings  forth 
without  ceasing,  and    nourishes  all 
living  things."     Her  central  place  of 
A  puBXQUN  GOD.'  worshlp    seems,  originally,   to    have 

been  in  the  region  of  the  Anti-taurus,  and  it  was  there  that  her  sacred  cities — 
Tyana,  Yenasa,  and  the  Cappadocian  Comana — were  to  be  found  as  late  as  Bomau 
times ;  in  these  towns  her  priests  were  regarded  as  kings,  and  thousands  of  her 
priestesses  spent  Uvea  of  prostitution  in  her  service ;  but  her  sanctuaries,  with 
their  special  rites  and  regulations,  were  scattered  over  tbe  whole  peninsula.'  She 
was  sometimes  worshipped  under  tbe  form  of  a  meteoric  stone,  or  betyle 

'  Thifl  is  tho  view  taken  by  Pebroi  and  Camiz,  HUloire  de  VArt  dan*  VAnli^iU.  vol.  v.  p.  102; 
other  anthoritiee  take  it  to  be  tbe  real  tomb  of  aome  deoeHsed  Midat,  snd  not  n  commemoratiTe  chapel 
in  honour  of  the  original  Midoa  (of.  again  Bahbat,  A  Study  of  Fhrggian  Art,  in  the  Joumai  of 
Bellmio  Stadiet,  vol.  x.  pp.  ISG-IGl). 

'  Febhot  and  Chipiez,  Eiiloire  de  VArt  dan*  VAMiquiU,  vol.  t.  p.  1*6,  at  acq. 

*  £(j(niDlb(}tet>n  Magnum,  a.v.  'A^^  with  ita  scRondaty  ToriDa  'A^^iiic  end  ' Kiiuala,  'A/i/ifs;  among 
the  Ljdiana  Mft  was  identified  nith  the  Greek  Rhea  (Stepben  of  Btzantich,  b.v.  Miimujiii). 

"  Drawn  by  Fauoher-Qudin,  from  a  oketoh  by  Kahhay,  Sladiei  fn  Atia  Minor,  in  tho  Journal  of 
HeBenic  SfudieM,  pi.  iii.  B  ;  of.  Pbbkot  and  Ckcpik,  Hittoire  dt  VArt  dam  VAntiquiU,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  721, 722,  BDd  vol.  V.  p.  H7,  where  tlio  figure  ia  described  aa  that  of  a  piiest,  not  of  a  god. 

*  Aa  to  tbe  oonstitutian  of  Oonanaia  Oappadooia,  cf.  Strabo,  XH.  ii.  §3,  p.  535;  a  Uat  of  some 
of  the  towOB  in  which  it  obt^ned  ie  gEven  by  Bahbat,  Pre-BdUnie  Monumentt  of  Cappadooia'  in  ths 
Beeuail  de  Travavx,  vol.  xiv.  p.  77.  et  seq. 
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similar  to  those  found  in  Canaan ; '  more  frequently  she  was  repreeeated  in  female 

shape,  with  attendant  Honfii,  or  placed  erect  on  a  lion  in  the  attitude  of  walking.^ 

A  moon-god.  Men,  shared  dirinfl  honoare  with  her,'  and  with  a  goddess  Nana 

whose  son  Atys  had  been  the  only  love  of  M4  and  the  victim  of  her  passion.    We 

are  told  that  she  compelled  him  to  emasculate  himself  in  a  fit  of  mad  de- 

lirinm,  and  then  transformed  him  into  a  pine  tree:  thenceforward  her  priests 

made    the    sacrifice    of    their 

virility  with  their  own  hands 

at  the  moment  of  dedicating 

themselves  to  the  service  of  the 

goddess.*   The  gods  introduced 

from  Thrace  by  the  Phrygians 

showed  a  close    affinity  with 

those  of   the   purely  Asianic 

peoples.      Precedence  was  nni- 

veraally  given  to  a  celestial 

divinity  named  Bagaios,  Lord  of 

the  Oak,  perhaps  because  he  was 

worshipped   nnder   a    gigantic 

'  Eg.  at  HoDTit  Dindymtia  and  at 
pMsinua,  which  latter  place  was  anp- 
posed  to  posBeM  the  oldest  waotuar?  of 

Cjbele  (Appujf,  Db  Belh   Atniibalieo,  the  mmhzb-goddeib  between  liosb." 

§   ItL;   HvBODuy,   L   11  :    AMUiAKug 

Maboellihds,  XXII.  iz.  §§  y-7).  The  Peaiinua  Btooe,  wbich  waa  carried  off  to  Borne  in  204  b.c, 
was  amall,  irregDlar  in  ahape,  and  of  a  dark  colour.  Another  ttoDs  represented  Cjbele  on  MouDt 
Ida  (CuvDUN,  De  Baplu  PnuerpiHt;,  II.  20Z-209> 

'  She  ia  ahown  between  two  lioni  as  in  the  illastration  on  thia  page ;  ebewhcro  »lie  appears  eract 
on  the  hack  of  a  lion,  in  one  of  the  monamentB  reproduoed  bf  Pebbot  and  Cmpi^  Hiiloire  de 
I'AH  daru  t'AntiqaiU,  toI.  It.  pp.  650,  651. 

*  Aa  to  MSn  and  his  aisociatea,  of.  Wavdinoton  and  Lebas,  Voyage  Arehdiiloglqve,  ExpUcalicJi 
det  Interiptiont,  iiL ,  Nos.  667,  608.  Ramsay  believes  the  god  to  be  the  Phrygian  Manes,  traDarormed 
into  Win  by  popalor  etymology  during  the  Greek  epooli,  and  then  identifled  with  a  mooD-god  (CitUt 
and  BUhoprici  of  Phrygia,  toL  i.  pp.  169,  294);  Kretaohmer  is  inciiued  to  accept  this  hypothesU 
(EinUitung  in  die  Getchichle  der  Griechhehm  Spraclie,  p.  107,  note  4).  Seeing  how  little  we  know 
of  the  early  attribates  of  tbis  god,  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  reverse  Bamsay'a  theory  :  a  native 
god,  Kta,  may  have  been  changed  to  Manee  by  popular  etymology,  and  afterwards  identiRed  with 
Manw,  a  purely  Phrygian  deity. 

*  Nana  was  made  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  river  Sangarios.  She  is  said  to  have  conceived 
Atys  by  placing  in  her  boaom  the  fruit  of  an  BlnoDd  tree  which  sprang  from  the  hermaphrodite 
Agdistia  (cf.  the  legends  borrowed  from  Timotheas  by  Arhobics,  Adteriiu  Natioaa,  r.  5-7,  and  those 
preserved  by  Fausahias,  TIL  iviii.  §  S),  This  wae  the  form— extremely  enctcnt  in  its  main  features 
— in  which  the  legend  was  preserved  at  Pessinas.  For  other  vorsionB,  ef.  Ovid,  Faili,  iv.  221-224 ; 
Jdliam,  Serm.  F.,DeJtfa(eri?»orufn,p.  165B:  SALLi:BTPHiL,,i)«Bi«  el  MuntIo,iv. ;  Diodobus Sicolcs, 
iij.  58, 59 :  Fiiuiiova  Matebsos,  De  ErrorilHu  prof,  nligion.,  27, 1.  ed.  Halm.  As  to  tbe  Syrian  origin 
of  Atys  or  Attes  and  his  supposed  idenlity  with  AtS,  cf.  Ed.  Miyeb,  Geick.  del  AUerthumt,  vol.  i.  pp. 
307,  30S,  who  declares  nnhcailatingly  ttiat  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  plauaiblo  conjecture  :  the  myth  of 
Atyaand  that  of  A donia  lubsequenlly  became  merged  into  one  another  daring  Clie  Alexandrine  period. 

*  Drawn  by  Fauchur-Gudlu,  from  a  sketch  by  Bamsay.  in  the  Journal  of  HellenU  Sladiei,  tS84, 
vol.  v.  p,  2B9 ;  cf.  Perhot  and  CmnEz.  Birioire  de  VArt  dam  VAntiquiU.  vol.  v.  pp.  ISO,  157. 
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aacred  oak ; '  he  was  king  of  goda  and  men,"  their  father,'  lord  of  the  thunder  and 
the  lightning,*  the  warrior  who  charges  in  his  chariot.*  He,  doubtless,  allowed 
a  queen-regent  of  the  earth  to  share  his  throne,'  bat  Sauazios,^  another  and,  at 
first,  less  venerable  deity  had  thrown  this  augast  pair  into  the  ahade.^     The 

— ■ Greeks,  finding  this  Sauazioa 

at  the  head  of  the  Phrygian 
Pantheon,  identified  him  with 
their  Zeus,*  or,  less  frequently, 
with  the  SuD ;  ^'^  he  was  really 
a  Tariant  of  their  Dionysos." 
He  became  torpid  in  the 
autumn,  and   slept   a   death- 

■  The  name  Bagaiiw  (HEaroHUTe, 
:v.l.)  wu  for  b  long  time  identified 
with  the  SsDWrit  bhdga-,  lb«  Old- 
Peraitm  laga  and  the  OH-Slavonio 
bo^  =  ''god."  Tarp  (Indogermaniteht 
Fondivngm,  t.  p.  193)  has  recently 
sought  to  detire  it  from  a  Phiygiui 
word  bdjpi,  wbiob  be  oonneota  with  the 
O.H.O.  inioUut  and  Ltitia  fagut,  thni 
making  the  god  the  proaiding  genius 
□f  the  oak,  ^rryonuai.  Thia  etymology 
has  been  adopted  and  defended  by 
EBBTaoBKBB,  EtnUtttmg  tn  di»  Oe- 
•oAicUc  der  GrUt^Ueheit  Spraehe,  pp. 
198,  199. 

'  In  the  inaoriptions  he  ia  called  fio- 

riAtft, "  king,"  and  T^uroi,"  tyrant" 

'  In  this  capacity  he  bora  the  ani^ 

THE  HOTBEB-aoDDEU  AND  ATTB."  name  Ptpas.    Cr.  the  ^gment  from 

Arbian,  Bythin.,    qnoted   by   Bnata- 

thina,  ifidmi    tit   i4    &Kpa  tS»   ipSr  BfSurai  itci\<mt  lUaar  rir  Ala  mil  'Atti»  tJ*  airir,  and  tlie 

inaoription  at  Praia,  dedicated  to  Zih  rarwfot  iMatheSungm  aui  (Eiltrr.,  voL  viL  p.  171,  et  seq.). 

<  BpoVTor.  He  is  called  hpayrir  iial'AirTpdmai' inan  inscription  at  Laodioea(JfW.  JTiUMIiulffsn, 
Tol.  xiii.  p.  235,  No.  1). 

'  B/rfut  ot  Biyrtij,  from  the  Thtacian  Beana,  "  chariot "  (Raiuat,  J  Slvdy  o/  Phrygian  Art,  in 
the  Journal  of  HelUnie  Sludie$,  1887,  p.  512). 

*  The  eziatenoe  of  such  a  goddeea  may  be  dednoed  from  the  passage  in  which  Dionyaina  of 
HalioarnanuB  (,Ant  Bom.,  i.  27)  stales  that  Manei,  fint  king  of  the  Phrygians,  naa  the  son  of  Zeaa 
and  Demeter. 

'  As  to  the  various  fonus  nf  this  name,  Babazios  or  Sanaiioa,  of.  Erbtsohiuii,  Mnhilung  ia  die 
OtiehidiU  der  OrieehitcJien  Spradhe,  pp.  195, 196;  ita  original  meaning  is  not  known. 

'  Tbia  la  proved  by  dedioetions  to  the  Ad  2afia£Ifi  in  Greek  inseriptions  in  Phrygia;  aa  to 
Sabazine-Saoazios,  of.  Rambat,  Tht  Ciliet  and  Bi$h«pTict  of  Pkrygia,  Tol.  i.  pp.  294,  295. 

*  He  U  Tepreeented  on  votive  bas-reliefa  with  a  tadiated  orown  on  his  head ;  cf.  an  inscription  at 
Nicopolia  quoted  in  the  Mitt,  aui  CBilerr.,  vol.  i.  p.  241,  No.  S,  Ail  'HAly  HrydAr  Kvflf  SoBail^  aylif. 

"  NlHPBie,  in  Mi)LLEB-DuK>T,  Fragm,  Hitl.  Once.,  vol.  iiL  p.  14;  Aioriiviat  noI  Za3iiC»t  iti  im 
ei6s;  cf.  DtODOBDa  SiotiLDS,  Iv,  i. 

"  As  to  the  nature  of  the  god,  of.  eapecially  the  S*  Itidt  et  Oiiride,  Pabthst'b  ed.,  §  69,  pp.  121, 
122,  whore  hiB  name  Sauazioa  does  not  appear,  but  be  is  aimply  deaoribed  aa  i  Biis ;  as  to  the 
meauiog  and  poasible  derivation  of  the  word  Saaadea,  of.  Kbstbohhbb,  op.  cil.,  p.  196,  note  2. 

"  Drawn  by  Fauober-Oudin,  fVom  a  photograph  by  Chantce.  It  ia  one  of  the  tiaa-reliefa  at  laoli- 
kiaia  (of  Pkbbot  and  Chitik*,  ffi$toirt  d»  VArt  dan*  I'AntiquiU,  voL  iv.  pp.  645,  646),  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  later  on  in  Chapter  T.  of  the  present  volume. 
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like  sleep  all  through  the  wioter ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  feel  the  warmth  of  the 
tiist  breath  of  epriog,  than  he  again  awoke,  glowing  with  youth,  and  revelled 
during  his  sammer  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  or  on  the  mountain-side,  leading 
a  life  of  riot  and  intoxication,  guarded  hy  a  band  of  Sauades,  spirits  of  the 
springs  and  streams,  the  Sileni  of  G-reek  mythology.  The  resemblances  de- 
tected by  the  new-comers  between  the  orgies  of  Thrace  and  those  of  Asia 


THB  OOD  MtH   AMOOUTn)  WITH  TBB  BDM   AND  OTHEB  DBITIES.' 

qnickly  led  to  confusion  between  the  different  dogmas  and  divinities.  The 
Phrygians  adopted  Ma,  and  made  her  their  queen,  the  Cybele  who  dwells  in 
the  hills,^  and  takes  her  title  from  the  mountain-tops  which  she  inhabits — 
DindymSne  on  Mount  Diudymas,  SipyUne  on  Mount  Sipylus.  She  is  always 
the  earth,  bat  the  earth  untitled,  and  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  lions,  or  borne 
through  her  domain  in  a  car  drawn  by  lions,  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  Cory- 
bantes  with  dishevelled  locks.  Sanazioa,  identified  with  the  Asianic  Aty?,  became 
her  lover  and  her  priest,  and  Mgn,  transformed  by  popular  etymology  into 
Manes,  the  good  and  beautiful,  was  looked  upon  as  the  giver  of  good  luck, 

'  DiawQ  by  Fauaher-Ondiii,  from  a  photograph  bf  Perdrizat,  in  tbe  Bulletin  de  Corrttpoadance 
HtU^aiqut,  1806,  pL  tL  The  iut  figure  on  the  left  ia  tbe  god  M£ii ;  the  ^un  overlookB  all  the  n:a(, 
and  a  god  baaring  an  axe  ocoapiei  the  eitreme  right  of  the  picture.  Tlie  shapea  of  these  ancient 
aboriginal  deities  hare  been  modified  b;  tbe  influence  of  Oneco-Boman  Byncretism,  and  I  merely 
giTe  these  figures,  as  I  do  many  others,  for  lack  of  better  representBtionB. 

•  According  to  Heaychias,  JjWa  is  the  Phrygian  word  for  "  mountain,""  oave : "  Kifl<Aa,  ipii 
■tifiiryiat  mil  &>^pa  inai  9ixtfiai.  Aa  to  this  goddess,  cf.  Dechorme's  article  in  Saqlio,  Dietionnair*  dt$ 
AntlquMi,  vol.  ii,  p.  IGTO,  et  seq. 
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who  protects  men  after  death  as  well  as  in  life.  This  religion,  eTolved  from 
80  many  diverse  elements,  possessed  a  character  of  sombre  poetry  and  sensual 
fanaticism  which  appealed  strongly  to  the  Greek  imagination :  they  qnickly 
adopted  even  its  most  harbarons  mysteries,  those  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  and  Atye,  or  of  Saaazios.  They  tell  us  bnt  little  of  the  inner  significance 
of  the  symbols  and  doctrines  taught  by  its  votaries,  hut  have  frequently  described 
its  outward  manifestations.  These  consisted  of  aimless  wanderings  through  the 
forests,  in  which  the  priest,  incarnate  representative  of  his  god,  led  after  him 
the  ministers  of  the  temple,  who  were  identified  with  the  Sauades  and  nymphs 
of  the  heavenly  host.  Men  heard  them  passing  in  the  night,  heralded  by  the 
piercing  notes  of  the  fiute  provoking  to  frenzy,  and  by  the  clash  of  brazen 
<7mbals,  acompanied  by  the  din  of  uproarious  ecstasy  :  these  sounds  were  broken 
at  intervals  by  the  bellowing  of  bulls  and  the  roll  of 
drums,  like  the  rumbling  of  sabterrauean  thunder.' 

A  Midas  followed  a  Gordios,  and  a  Gordios  a  Midas,  in 
alternate  succession,  and  under  their  rule  the  Phrygian 
empire  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperous  obscurity.    Lydia 
led  an  nneveutfnl  existence  beside  them,  under  dynasties 
which  have  received  merely  passing  notice  at  the  hands 
lUKAa  Of  FHBToiA."       ^^  ^^  g^^^  chrouiclers.     They  credit  it  at.  the  outset 
with  the  almost  fabulous  royal  line  of  the  Atyada,  in  one  of  whose  reigns 
the  Tyrseni  are  said  to  have  migrated  into  Italy.*    Towards  the  twelfth 
century   the    Atyadee    were    supplanted    by   a   family    of    Heraclidse,    who 
traced  their  descent  to  a  certain  Agrfin,  whose  personality  is  only  r  degree 
leas  mythical  than  his  ancestry;  he  was   descended  from  Heracles  through 
Alcseus,  BeluB,  and  Ninus.     Whether  these  last  two  names  point  to  inter- 
course with  one  or  other  of  the  courts  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  it  is 
diflScult  to  say.*    Twenty-one  Heraclidse,  each  one  the  son  of  his  predecessor, 
are  said  to  have  followed  Agr6n  on  the  throne,  their  combined  reigns  giving  a 

■  MaostiXi,  Eedon.,  Frftgmenla  1-3,  id  AHaBNa-DiDOT-a  edition,  p.  178. 

'  Drawn  bj  Fanoher-Gudin,  from  a  ipeoiraen  ia  the  Cabinei  dei  MotaiUet.  It  is  a  bronze  coin 
from  PrymneBsOB  in  Pbrygia,  betoDging  to  tlie  imperial  epocb.  The  cast  reproduced  aboTe  was 
kindly  tent  to  me  by  M.  Babelon. 

•  Cf.  what  has  been  said  as  lo  this  migration  of  the  Tyrseni,  in  Tht  Struggle  of  the  Hationt, 
p.  587. 

'  HiBODorns,  I.  viL ;  us  to  the  Assyrian  origin  of  tbe>e  personagea,  of.  Fb.  Lbnobuaht,  Lei 
AnliqviUi  de  la  Troade,  pt.  1,  pp.  68,  69,  wbenoe  the  theory  has  passed  on  to  D'Arbou  db  Jdeum- 
YiLLE,  Lie  Fremier,  HabilanU  de  VEurope,  2nd  edit-,  vol.  i.  pp.  120,  121,  274-277 ;  to  Pbbrot  and 
CHiPlEi,  Hiitoire  (U  VArt  dam  VAnliquiU,  vol.  t.  p.  245 ;  to  Scbubkrt,  OtteKitMe  d«r  KSitige  von 
Lgdies,  pp.  7.  8 ;  and  to  Kadit,  La  Lydte  et  Is  Jtoadt  Qrec  au  tempi  dei  Xernrnadei,  pp.  6fi,  67  ;  while 
Sayce  {The  Aaaient  EmpiTte  of  the  Eait,  vol.  i.  p,  427)  ia  rathar  inclined  to  look  on  iham  as  a 
BorriTal  of  the  Hittite  dominioQ  in  Aaia  Minor,  We  have  here  probably  merely  a  genealogy  which 
was  fabricated  bit  by  bit  at  a  period  when  a  vague  memory  of  the  reUtions  kept  up  by  Gygea  and 
Ardjs  with  Aasar-bani-pal  and  the  coort  of  Aaayria  still  eiisted. 
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total  of  fire  hundred  years.'  Most  of  these  priaces,  whether  Atyadse  or  Heraclidse, 
hare  for  as  not  eren  a  shadowy  existence,  and  what  we  know  of  the  remainder 
is  of  a  purely  fabulous  nature.  For  instance,  Kambles  is  reported  to  hare 
possessed  such  a  monstrous  appetite,  that  he  deroared  his  own  wife  one 
night,  while  asleep.^  The  concubine  of  Meles,  again,  is  said  to  have  brought 
forth  a  lion,  and  the  oracle  of  Telmessos  predicted  that  the  town  of  Sardes 


would  be  rendered  impregnable  if  the  animal  were  led  round  the  city  walls ; 
this  was  done,  except  on  the  side  of  the  citadel  facing  Mount  Tmolus,  which 
was  considered  unapproachable,  but  it  was  by  that  very  path  that  the  Persians 
subsequently  entered  the  town.*     Alkimos,  we  are  told,  accumulated  immense 

'  HESODoms,  I.  Tii.  Tbe  nnmbot  is  a,  purelj  conventi'iiiiil  one,  anil  GuUahmid  has  sboim  huw 
it  origloated.  The  oompalation  at  Bret  oomprlBed  tho  complete  aeri^^s  of  22  Heraclidra  and  5 
Mermnad«,  eitimatad  reaaonably  at  4  kings  to  a.  century,  f.>.  27  x  2.'!  ^  675  years,  from  iha  taking 
of  gardes  to  the  sapposed  acoesBion  of  AgrQn.  Aa  it  was  known  fcam  other  sources  that  tho  5 
Marmnodn  liad  reigD«d  170  years,  these  were  subtranted  from  the  67.1,  to  obtain  tbe  duration  or  tbe 
Heraclidn  alone,  and  by  this  me«Qs  were  obtained  the  505  years  meatiooed  by  Herodotus  (Sohubert, 
Qtteli.  der  KSnige  von  Lydiea,  p.  B ;  GcTSCHtiTD,  Kleine  Schri/ten,  vol.  i1.  pp.  171,  475). 

•  Xanthus  of  Ltdia,  Fragm.  14,  in  MOllbb-Didot,  Fragmenta  Bill.  Orae.,  vol.  i.  pp.  88,  39. 
Another  version,  related  by  Nioolss  of  Damascus,  refers  the  story  to  the  time  of  lardanos,  a 
oontemporary  of  Hercules  (Hehod.,  I.  vii.) :  it  shows  that  the  Ljdian  ohronographers  considered 
Kambles  or  Kamblitas  as  being  one  of  the  last  of  the  Atyad  kings  (fragm.  2S,  in  MiiLLER-DiDOr, 
Fragnt.  HUt.  Orxe.,  »ol,  iiL  p.  372,  Doto  i ;  ScBcnEUT,  Oetch.  der  KSnige  voa  Lyditn,  p,  5). 

'  Dmwu  by  Fauohar-Gudin,  from  a  photograph  by  A.  Boissibk,  En  Gappadoor,  pp.  16,  17,  The 
rood  leading  from  Angora  to  Yuzgat  crosses  the  river  cot  far  from  the  site  shown  licre,  near  the  spot 
where  tbe  aiicient  road  crossed. 

'  Hbbodotds,  I  liiiiv. 
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treasures,  and  under  his  role  his  subjects  enjoyed  tmeqnatled  prosperity  foi 
fourteen  years.'  It  is  possible  that  the  story  of  the  expedition  despatched 
into  Palestine  by  a  certain  AkiamoK,  which  ended  in  the  foundation  of  Ascalon, 
is  merely  a  feeble  echo  of  the  raids  in  Syrian  and  Egyptian  waters  made  by 
the  Tyraeni  and  Sardinians  in  the  thirteenth  century  B.o.^  The  spread  of  the 
Phiygians,  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  Greek  colonisation,  must  have  cur- 
tailed the  posaeseions  of  the  Heraclidte  from  the  elcTenth  to  the  ninth  centuries, 
but  the  material  condition  of  the  people  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  by 
this  diminution  of  territory.  When  they  had  once  firmly  planted  themselves 
in  the  porta  along  the  Asianic  littoral — at  Eymd,  at  Fliocsea,  at  Smyrna,  at 
Clazomense,  at  Colophon,  at  Ephesns,  at  Magnesia,  at  Miletne — the  ^olians  and 
the  lonians  lost  no  time  in  reaping  the  advantages  which  this  position,  at  the 
western  extremities  of  the  great  high-road  through  Asia  Minor,  secured  to  tbem. 
They  overran  all  the  Lydian  settlements  in  Phrygia — Sardea,  Leontocephalos, 
Fessinus,  Gorditeon,  and  Ancyra.  The  steep  banks  and  the  tortuous  coarae  of 
the  Halys  failed  to  arrest  them ;  and  they  pushed  forward  beyond  the  mysterious 
regions  peopled  by  the  White  Syrians,  where  the  ancient  civilisation  of  Asia 
Minor  still  held  its  sway.  The  search  for  precious  metals  mainly  drew  them  on — 
the  gold  and  silver,  the  copper,  bronze,  and  above  all  iron,  which  the  Chalybes 
found  in  their  mountaina,  and  which  were  conveyed  by  caravans  from  the 
regions  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  sacred  towns  of  Teiria  and  Pteria."  The 
friendly  relations  into  which  they  entered  with  the  natives  on  theae  journeys 
resulted  before  long  in  barter  and  intermarriage,  tbongh  their  influence  made 
itself  felt  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  character  of  the  people  on  whom 
it  was  brought  to  bear.*  They  gave  as  a  legacy  to  Phrygia  one  of  their 
alphabets,  that  of  Eyme,  which  soon  banished  the  old  Hittite  syllabary 
from  the  monuments,'  and  they  borrowed  in   exchange   Phrygian   customs, 

'  Xantbus  of  Ltdu,  Fragm.  10,  in  MOlIiBs-Didot,  Fragm.  HUt.  Qtkh^  vol.  L  p.  38 ;  of.  Nioolu 
or  Daiubccb,  Fragm.  49,  in  M1!lleb-Didot,  op.  cU.,  vol.  iiL  p.  3112. 

■  Xahtbcb  of  Ltdu,  Fragm.  23,  in  Hulleh-Didot,  op.  ait.,  toI.  !.  p.  43  j  of.  Xicolab  or  DAMABova, 
Fragrt.  26,  in  MOllbb-Didot,  op.  dl.,  vol.  iii.  p.  372.  The  oorreotiOD  of  Akiamo*  into  Alkimoa  and 
theiridratifloation  one  with  another  la  anjaBtifltible,nB  baa  been  latel;  pointed  oat  by  Sobdbibt,  Qeteh. 
der  EOttigt  von  Lsdtem,  p.  3.  Fragment  25  of  Nicoloi  of  Dunatone  (USLLEH-DmoT,  op.  eiL,  vol.  iii. 
p.  372),  vhioh  mentfona  the  town  of  N^raboa,  the  Nirabti  of  the  Egyptian  teita  (of.  Struggle  o/ 
th«  SaHoni,  p.  112,  Dote  6),  belonged  to  the  tocoimt  of  tbia  ounpaign,  and  it  may  aerTa  to  indioafai 
the  pretended  itinerary  of  the  Lydian  expedition. 

*  The  aita  of  Pteria  haa  been  flied  at  Bogbax-keni  by  Teiier,  an  identifloation  which  ha«  been 
generally  adopted;  cf.  Pebeot  and  Chipuz,  Sitt.  de  FArt  dmu  rAntiquHe,  vol.  ir.  p.  596,  et  seq. 
Enyak  la  veiy  probably,  aa  Radet  ooiyeotarsa  {La  Ljfdit  at  U  Monde  Gr«e  an  tempi  del  Mermnadet, 
p.  27,  note  3),  Teiria,  a  town  of  the  Lenooiyriana,  mentioned  by  Heoatana  of  Hiletoa  in  bia  work 
(_FragM.  194,  in  HitLLMB-DlDOT,  op.  cit.,  Tol.  t  p.  13). 

*  For  all  these  faota,  which  want  of  apace  obligea  me  to  onrtail,  I  mnst  refer  the  reader  to  the 
valnahle  work  of  Badbt,  LaLgdie  etl«  Monde  Qrte,  ete.,  pp.  63-111. 

*  Thia  ia  Bamaay 'a  hypothesis  in  the  Athentntm,  I8S1,  pp.  864,  865,  and  A  Bludg  of  Phrygian  Art 
in  the  Jaumal  t^  Hdlmie  Bttidiet,  vol.  z.  pp.  186-189. 
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mnsical  inetraments,  traditions,  and  religions  orgies.  A  Midas  songht  in 
marriage  Hermodike,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  the  ETmsean,*  while  another 
Midas,  who  had  consnlted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  presented  to  the  god  the 
chryselephantine  throne  on  which  he  was  wont  to  sit  when  he  dispensed 
jostioe.'  This  interchange  of  amenities  and  these  alliances,  however,  had  a 
merely  superficial  effect,  and  in  no  way  modified  the  temperament  and  life  of 


■VTSW  OTEB  THB  PLAIK  OF  SARDH.' 

the  people  in  inner  Asia  Minor.  They  remained  a  robnat,  hardworking  race, 
attached  to  their  fields  and  woods,  loutish  and  slow  of  understanding,  unskilled 
in  war,  and  not  apt  in  defending  tbemselrea  in  spite  of  their  natural  bravery. 
The  Lydians,  on  the  contrary,  submitted  readily  to  foreign  influence,  and  the 
Greek  leaven  introduced  among  them  became  the  germ  of  a  new  civilisation, 
which  occupied  an  intermediate  place  between  that  of  the  Greek  and  that  of  the 
Oriental  world.*  About  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  B.C,  the  Lydians  bad 
become  organised  into  a  confederation  of  several  tribes,  governed  by  hereditary 
chiefs,  who  were  again  in  their  turn  subject  to  the  Heraclidte  occupying  Sardes,^ 

'  Hbbaclides  or  Pohtds,  CtnutttuiuHM,  zi.  §  3,  in  HOllkb-Didot,  Frag.  Biit.  OrMo.,  vol.  ii.  p,  216 ; 
of.  Pollux,  OnomaOieon,  ii.  83,  irhere  the  vifs  iaoslled  DemodikS.  The  strikiDg  of  tlie  earlint  E;mBaa 
coins  ii  attributed  te  her,  whiab  wtnild  oblige  m  to  put  her  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  ot  tbe  beginoiDg 
of  the  seventh  oenturr.    Hethnabaud  miut  be  oneof  the  lutBoreteign*  bearing  the  name  Midas. 

*  Herodotub,  L  xIt.  '  Diavn  by  Bondier  fnim  a  photograph. 

*  pEuaiyr  and  Chipu^  But.  de  FArt  daiu  VAntiquiK,  tuL  t.  p.  253,  et  leq.,  and  partioalacly 
Badet,  La  Lydie  el  U  Monde  Grte.,  etc,  pp.  86-111,  260,  et  aeq. 

*  Gelzei  waa  the  Srat,  to  my  knowledge,  to  atete  that  Lydia  was  a  feadal  state,  and  he  defined  its 
oonatitation  (Doi  Zeitaiiar  det  Oygei,  In  the  SheinUAe*  Mutam,  ISIJO,  vol.  uzt.  pp.  520-S24); 
Badet  (op.  eit,  pp.  90,  91}  lefiiBeB  to  reoognise  it  as  feudal  in  the  tme  aenae  of  the  teim,  and  he  prefers 
to  see  in  it  a  oonfedetBtion  of  atatos  andei  the  aathoiity  of  a  single  prince. 
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This  town  rose  in  terraces  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  detached  spur  of  the 
Tmolua  running  in  the  direction  of  the  Hermoa,  and  was  crowned  by  the 
citadel,  within  which  were  included  the  royal  palace,  the  treasury,  and  the 
arsenals.     It  was  surrouuded  by  an  immense  plain,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
a  curve  of  the  Tmolns,  and  on  the  west  by  the  distant  moantains  of  Fhrygia 
EatakekaumenS.   The  Mteonians  atill  claimed  primacy  over  the  entire  race,  and 
the  reigning  family  was  chosen  from  among  their  nobles.'    The  king,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  gods,  bore,  as  the  ineignia  of  his  rank,  a 
doable-headed  axe,  the  emblem  of  his  divine  ancestors.    The  Greeks  of  later 
times  said  that  the  axe  was  that  of  their  Heracles,  which  was  wrested  by  him 
from  the  Amazon  Hippolyta,  and  given  to  OmphaU.* 
The  king  was  the  supreme  head  of  the  priesthood,  as 
also  of  the  vassal  chiefs  and  of  the  army,  but  he  had 
as  a  subordinate  a  "  companion "  who  could  replace 
him  when  occasion  demanded,^  and  he  was  assisted  in 
the  exercise  of  hie  functions  by  the  counsel  of  "Friends," 
and  further  still  in  extraordinary  circumstances  by  the 
THE  AXE  BOBMB  BT  XKVB      citizeuB  of  tho  Capital  assembled  in  the  public  square. 
LABRiuNiKis.  rjij^j^  jnterventiou  of  the  voice  of  the  populace  was 

a  thing  uoknown  in  the  Bast,  and  had  probably  been  introduced  in  imitation 
of  customs  observed  among  the  Greeks  of  ^olia  or  Ionia;  it  was  an  important 
political  factor,  and  might  possibly  lead  to  an  outbreak  or  a  revolution. 
Outside  the  pale  of  Sardes  and  the  province  of  Mceonia,  the  bulk  of  Lydian 
territory  was  distributed  among  a  very  numerous  body  of  landowners,  who 
were  particularly  proud  of  their  noble  descent.  Many  of  these  country  mag- 
nates held  extensive  fiefs,  and  had  in  their  pay  small  armies,  which  rendered 
them  almost  independent,  and  the  only  way  for  the  sovereign  to  succeed  in 
ruling  them  was  to  conciliate  them  at  all  hazards,  and  to  keep  them  in  perpetual 
enmity  with  their  fellows.  Two  of  these  rival  families  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  royal  favour ;  that  of  the  I'ylooidfe  and  that  of 
the  Mermnadee,  the  principal  domain  of  which  latter  lay  at  Teira,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Cayster,  though  they  had  also  other  possessions  at  Dascylion,  in  Helles- 
pontine  Pbrygia.'     The  bead  sometimes  of  one  and  sometimes  of  the  other 

'  Cf.  Badet,  La  Lydie  et  le  Monde  Qrec  an  tempt  dei  Xtrmnadet,  pp.  57-60, 
'  Plotarch,  QvKtt  Or.,  §  15,  Didoi'a  ei,  Uoralia,  vol,  i.  p.  371.  Gelzer  Bees  in  the  legend  about  the 
axe  related  bj  Platarcb,  a  reminiBMiiao  of  a  primitive  gfaoorao;  (Dom  ZeitalUr  da  QygM,  in  tbe 
Bhtiniichei  KuMum,  1S80.  vol.  ixxv.  pp.  SIT,  &1S).  The  me  ii  the  emblem  of  the  god  of  war,  and,  ■> 
such,  beloDgis  to  the  king:  the  oolna  of  Mylaaa  exhibit  it  bald  by  Zans  Labrauadcw  (Babolat  Head, 
HUtoria  Nummorum,  pp.  528,  529). 

■  QEi.'isB,op.dt.,inIiheiaueha  Jtfui«u»i,16S0,voI.  hit.  pp.  926,527,andRADET,op.ei't,pp.68,80. 

■  Drawn  by  Fanoher-Gudio,  from  a  coin  in  the  Cabinet  des  mMailleB. 

*  QB1.ZBR,  op.  «'(.,  Id  tbe  BkeinUcha  ifuMutn,  18B0,  vol.  iixv.  pp.  S2S,  521;  the  name  of  the 
Ljdi«n  appoDi^e,  writtea  "Teira"  od  the  ooiDt,  ii  apolt  Tyrrha  or  Tyrrbos  in  literary  sourocB 
(Radkt,  La  LydU  at  tt  Mondt  Qree,  etc.,  p.  16,  note  1). 
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fttmily  would  fill  that  post  of  "  compaaioti "  which  placed  all  the  resources  of 
the  kingdom  at  the  dispoaal  of  the  occnpaDt, 

The  first  of  the  Uermnade  of  whom  we  get  a  glimpse  is  Daskylos,  son  of 
Gyges,  who  aboat  the  year  740  was  "  companion  "  during  the  declining  years  of 
Ardys,  over  whom  he  exercised  sach  influence  that  Adyattes,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  took  umbrage  at  it,  and  caused  him  to  be  secretly  assassinated,  wliere- 
upon  his  widow,  fearing  for  her  own  safety,  hastily  fled  into  Fhrygia,  of  which 
district  she  was  a  native.  On  bearing  of  the  crime,  Ardys,  trembling  with  anger,  * 
convoked  the  Assembly,  and  as  his  advanced  age  rendered  walking  difficult,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  public  square  in  a  litter.  Having  reached 
the  place,  he  laid  the  assassins  under  a  curse,  and  gave  permission  to  any  who 
couldfind  them  to  kill  them;  he  then  returned  to  his  palace,  where  he  died  a 
few  years  later,  about  730  B.O.  Adyattes  took  the  name  of  Males  on  ascending 
the  tlirone,*  and  at  first  reigned  happily,  but  his  father's  curse  weighed  upon 
him,  and  before  long  began  to  take  effect.  Lydia  having  been  laid  waste  by 
a  famine,  the  oracle  declared  that,  before  appeasiug  the  gods,  the  king  must 
expiate  the  murder  of  the  Mermuad  noble,  by  making  every  atonement  in  his 
power,  if  need  be  by  an  exile  of  three  years'  duration.  Meles  submitted  to 
the  divine  decree.  He  sought  out  the  widow  of  his  victim,  and  learning  that 
during  her  flight  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  called,  like  his  father,  Daskylos, 
he  seat  to  entreat  the  young  man  to  repair  immediately  to  Sardes,  that  he 
might  make  amends  for  the  murder ;  the  youth,  however,  alleged  that  he  was  as 
yet  unborn  at  the  hoar  of  his  father's  death,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  be  a 
party  to  an  arrangement  which  did  not  personally  affect  him,  and  refused  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  Having  failed  in  this  attempt,  Meles  entrusted  the 
regency  of  his  kingdom  to  Sadyattes,  son  of  Eadys,  one  of  the  Tylonidie,  who 
probably  had  already  filled  the  post  of  companion  to  the  king  for  some  time 
past,  and  set  out  for  Babylon.  When  the  three  years  had  elapsed,  Sadyattes 
faithfully  handed  over  to  him  the  reins  of  government  and  resumed  the  second 
place.'  Myrsos  succeeded  Meles  about  716,"  and  his  accession  immediately 
became  the  cause  of  uneasiness  to  the  younger  Daskylos,  who  felt  that  he  was 
no  longer  safe  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Heraclidse ;  he  therefore  quitted  Phrygia 

1  QBLZBI^i>(uZEif(>U«'(IM^!rM,iathe.BA«jrltuAe•Jfuseunl,16S0,ro1.  iiiT. pp. S24, 525, ud  After 
him  BcBDBBBT,  Qetdt.  dcr  EStnge  eon  Lydien,  pp.  22, 23,  still  diatiugQish  Uiia  Adjattee  or  Al jattes  from 
Melei;  Badet  8eem«  tobaveghoiraotetrlj  thtt  AdyatlMor  Aljattea  andHelet  are  tvro  Dameaof  one 
and  tbesanie  penon,  ths  flrat  beioK  the  inered  and  tbe  aeoond  the  family  iiam«(£a If  lifarfli  MmUU 
Qree,  pp.  77,  78). 

*  N1001.AS  Off  DuiASCCS,  Fragm.  49,  in  HOuab-Didot,  Fragm.  HUl.  Orae.,  toI.  iU.  pp.  3S2, 383, 
after  Xauthua  of  Lj'dla. 

■  The  lieta  of  Bnsebim  give  36  years  to  Ardis,  14  yean  to  Melei  or  Adyattes,  12  years  to  Myrsos, 
and  17  years  to  Condaule*  {Chronieoram  Librl  dao,  ed.  Schkni,  vol.  i.  cols  67-69,  and  vol.  il.  pp.  76-82) ; 
tb»t  is  to  «ay,  if  we  place  the  aoceaaion  of  Qygea  in  687,  the  dates  of  the  reign  of  Oondaules  are  701- 
687,  of  that  of  Myrsoa  716-70i.of  that  of  Meles  730-716,  of  that  of  Ardys  I.  766-730.  Gblzib,  op.  eit., 
in  the  SheiniKhet  HuMitin,  1880,  vol.  izxv.  pp.  524,  525,  thinks  that  t)ie  double  names  each  represent 
■  different  king  1  Bapet,  op,  eft.,  p.  79,  adheres  to  the  four  generaiiond  of  Eusebtoi. 
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and  settled  beyond  the  Halys  among  the  White  Syrians,  one  of  whom  he  took 
in  marriage,  and  had  by  hei  a  son,  whom  he  called  Gyges,  after  his  ancestor.* 
The  Lydian  chronicles  which  have  come  down  to  as  make  no  mention  of  him, 
after  the  birth  of  this  child,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.    We  know, 
however,  from  other  sonrces,  that  the  country  in  which  he  took  refuge  bad  for 
some  time  past  been  ravaged  by  enemies  coming  from  the  Caucasus,  known  to  us 
as  the  Cimmerians.'    Frevious  to  this  period  these  had  been  an  almost  mythical 
race  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  races  of  the  Oriental  world.    They  imagined 
them  &s  living  in  a  perpetual  mist  on  the  confines  of  the  universe:  "Never 
does  bright  Helios  look  upon  them  with  his  rays,  neither  vhen  be  rises  towards 
the  starry  heaven,  nor  when  he 
turns  back  from  heaven  towards 
the  earth,  but  a  baleful  night 
spreads  itself  over  these  miserable 
mortals." '      Fabulous    animals, 
snob  as  griffins  with  lions'  bodies, 
having  the  neck  and  ears  of  a  fox, 
and  the  wings  and  beak  of  an 
A  ooMfUM  WITH  TWO  oMTwm*  «*g'^'  ww»dered  over  their  plains, 

and  sometimes  attacked  them ; 
the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  defend  themselves  with  axes,  and  did  not 
always  emerge  victorious  from  these  terrible  conflicts.  The  few  merchants 
who  had  ventured  to  penetrate  into  their  country  had  returned  from  their 
travels  with  leas  fanciful  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  regions 
frequented  by  them,  but  little  continned  to  be  known  of  them,  until  an  un- 
foreseen occurrence  obliged  them  to  quit  their  remote  steppes.  The  Scythians, 
driven  from  the  plains  of  the  laxartes  by  an  influx  of  the  Massagette,  were 
urged  forwards  in  a  westerly  direction  beyond  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  and  so 

■  Niooui  o»  Danawdb,  Frofim.  49,  in  MSu-bb-Didot,  Fragm.  fltrt.  ft-jee.,  Tol.  iii.  p.  383. 

*  I  would  gliull;  hare  treated  at  length  tbe  inbiiMt  of  the  Cimmeriana  with  ila  aocompuiyiiig  develop- 
ments,  bat  laok  of  apaoe  prevents  me  from  doing  more  than  inmiDiDgap  bare  the  poution  I  hkvs  taken, 
Uoat  modem  oritiw  liave  rejected  that  part  of  the  tmdition  pKKrred  bj  Herodotne  wbleh  refera  to 
tbe  itinerary  of  the  Cinunerians,  and  have  confused  tbeCimmerianinTailon  with  that  oT  the  Tbraoian 
tribea.  I  think  that  there  ia  reaaon  to  giro  weight  to  Herodotus'  statement,  and  to  distinguish  mre- 
fully  between  two  seriee  of  sTents;  (1)  a  morement  of  peoples  coming  from  Europe  into  Asia,  by 
the  toutee  that  Harodotna  indicates,  about  the  tatter  half  of  tbe  eighth  oentury  B.C.,  who  would  be 
more  especiall;  the  CimmeriaQB ;  (2}  a  moTOuent  of  peoples  ooming  from  Europe  into  Asia  by  tbe 
Thraoian  Boaphorua,  and  among  whom  there  waa  perhaps,  aide  by  aide  with  the  Trerea,  a  remnant 
of  Cimmerian  tribea  who  had  been  ouated  by  the  Seythians.  The  two  streams  wonld  hare  had  their 
oonftuence  in  the  heart  of  Aaia  Minor,  in  the  ftrat  half  of  the  Betonth  century. 

*  CWysMy,  XL  14-19,  It  is  thia  passage  whiob  Ephornaapplioa  to  the  Cimmerians  of  hia  own  time 
who  were  eatablished  in  the  Crimea,  and  whioh  accounts  for  hiaaaying  that  they  were  a  race  of  miners,  ^ 
liTing  peipetnally  underground  (Efhorub,  Frag.  45,  in  Mulhr.Didot,  Frag.  Hut.  Grtce.,  vol.  i.  p.  245). 

*  Drawn  by  Fanoljcr-Qudin,  from  one  of  the  reliefs  on  the  crown  of  tbe  Great  Blinitxa;  ef.  tha 
Compi8<  rmdui  do  Ut  CbmastMJon  Imp^ah  ArdMikgique,  1865,  pi.  L  8, 
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great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  mere  report  of  their  approach,  that  the 
Cimmerians  decided  to  quit  their  own  territory.    A  tradition  cunent  in 
Asia  three  oenturiea  later,  told  how  their  kings  bad  ooanselled  them  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  invaders;  the  people,  however,  haTing  refased  to 
listen  to  their  advice,  their  rulers  and  those  who  were  loyal  to  them  fell  by 
each   other's   bands,   and   their  burial-place  was  still  shown  near  the  banks 
of  the  Tyias.    Some  of  their  tribes  took  refuge  in  the  Chersonesus  Taarica, 
but   the    greater    number  pushed    forward  beyond  the   Mseotio    marshes ; 
a  body  of  Scythians  followed  in  their  track,  and  the  united  horde  pressed 
onwards  till  they  entered  Asia  Minor,  keeping  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.^    This  heterogeneoos 
mass  of  people  came  into 
conflict  first  with  Urartu; 
then  taming  obliquely  in 
a  south-easterly  direction, 
their    advance-guard    fell 
upon   the    Mannai.      But 
they    were    repulsed    by 
Sargon's     generals  ;     the 
check  thus  administered 
forced    them  to  tall  back  speedily  upon    other    countries    lege  vigorously 
defended.     The  Scythians,  therefore,  settled  themselves  in  the  eastern  basin 
of  the  Araxes,  on  the  frontiers  of  Urartu  and  the  Hannai,  where  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  kind   of  marauding  community,  perpetually  quarrelling 
with  their  ueighboars.^     The  Cimmerians  took  their  way  westwards,  and 
established  tbeatselTes  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  Araxes,  the  Euphrates, 
the  Halja,  and  the  Thermodon,*  greatly  to  the  vexation  of  the  rulers  of  Urartu. 

'  UBBODOTca,  IV:  xL.  xiL  The  vsniOD  of  Ariatwu  of  PtooonDeens,  u  given  by  Uanxlotui  (IV. 
liii)  and  by  Damaatea  of  Sigsa  (MitLLM-DiDOT,  Fragn.  But.  Orme.,  Tol.  ii.  p.  65),  attribatea  k  mora 
minplei  origin  to  tbia  migiation,  iA  that  tba  Arimaspea  bad  driven  the  laaedouiana  befon  them, 
aad  that  tbe  latter  had  in  turn  driven  the  So; tbiaai  baob  on  the  Cimmertana. 

■  Drawn  b;  Fauoher-Gndln,  froiD  the  reliefs  on  the  atlver  vaie  of  Knl-Oba. 

'  Winckler  (AUorimlaliulte  Foriehuttgen,  vol.  1  pp.  187, 189)  wai  the  flnt  to  ihow  that  tbe 
Scftbiana  of  the  tradition  preaerved  bj  Uerodotna  miut  bave  been  tbe  Aahgniai  or  lahkucai  ol  tbe 
oaneiform  dooninenta.  Tbe  original  oame  matt  have  been  Skua,  Bbkoia,  with  a  eoand  io  the  aeotmd 
iyllable  (hat  tbe  Greeki  have  rendered  byOi,  ZkuBo/,  and  the  Aaayriana  by  i:  the  initial  vowel  baa  been 
added,  according  tc  a  well-known  rule,  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation  of  the  oombination  bk,  bbk.  Aq 
oniole  of  the  time  of  Eaaihaddon  abowi  that  they  occupied  one  of  the  diatrlcta  really  belonging  to  tbe 
Haiiiiai  (Khudtzon,  Aiigritche  Qtbsta  an  dtn  SownengoU,  p,  130):  and  it  is  probably  they  who  are 
mentioned  in  a  pasBage  of  Jer,  Ii.  27,  where  tbe  traditional  reading  Aihehtiuui  shonld  be  replaced 
by  that  of  Aabkoz  (Saici,  Tht  Cuneiform  Irueriptioni  of  Van,  in  /.  R.  At.  Sof,,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  3M,  G78 : 
of.  Fb.  Lbnokhant,  La  Orig.  tU  VHi$l.,  vol.  iii.  p.  229,  note  6 ;  Pb.  Dilit^qh,  in  lAM  DanUl,  Etra, 
AeA«niia&,  ed.  BSB,  1682,  p.  ix. :  KNDiyTZOH,(^.oi(.,p.  131;  Wdjcelbr, op.  ml.,  vol.  i.  pp.  292, 191,  note  2). 

*  It  iadoabtleu  to  theaeeventa  that  the  tradition  pieMrved  by  PompeinaTHigug,  which  ia  known  to 
na  tbrongh  hia  abbreviator  Jnatin  (ii.  4,  S  IX  or  throatch  the  oompilera  of  a  later  period  (OBOeiua,  i.  15 ; 
^TBiOui  laTCB,  V.  68),  relera,  concerning  the  two  Scythian  prinoea  Ylinna  and  Soolopitna :  they  aeem 
to  bave  aetUed  aloDg  tbe  ooaat,  on  the  banki  of  Uie  Thermodon  and  in  the  diatriot  of  Themiaeyrs. 
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They  subsequently  felt  their  way  along  the  valleys  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  bat 
finding  them  held  by  Assyrian  troops,  they  turned  their  steps  towards  the 
conntry  of  the  White  Syrians,  seized  Sinope,  where  the  Greeks  had  recently 
founded  a  colony,'  and  bore  down  upon  Fhrygia.  It  would  appear  that  they 
were  joined  in  these  regions  by  other  hordes  from  Thrace  which  had  crossed  the 
Bospboms  a  few  years  earlier,  and  among  whom  the  ancient  historians  particu- 
larly make  mention  of  the  Treres;'  the  results  of  the  Scythian  invasioD  bad 
probably  been  felt  by  all  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  had  been 
the  means  of  forcing  them  in  the  direction  of  the  I>anube  and  the  Balkans, 
whence  they  drove  before  them,  as  they  went,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thtaciaa 
peninsula  across  into  Asia  Minor.  It  was  about  the  year  750  B.C.  that  the 
Cimmerians  had  been  forced  to  quit  their  first  home,  and  towards  720  that 
they  came  into  contact  with  the  empires  of  the  East ;  the  Treres  had  crossed 
the  Boephoras  about  710,  and  the  meeting  of  the  two  streams  of  immigration 
may  be  placed  in  the  opening  years  of  the  seventh  century.'  The  combined 
hordes  did  not  at  oncu  attack  Phrygia  itself,  but  spread  themselves  along  the 
coast,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Hhyndakos  to  those  of  Halys,  constituting  a  sort 
of  maritime  confederation  of  which  Heraclea  and  Sin&pS  ^vere  the  chief  towns.* 
This  confederation  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  regularly  constituted  state,  but 
rather  as  a  vast  encampment  in  which  the  warriors  could  leave  their  families  and 
their  spoil  in  safety;  they  issued  from  it  nearly  every  year  to  spread  themselves 
over  the  neighbouring  provinces,  sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in 
another.^  The  ancient  sanctuaries  of  Fteria  and  the  treasures  tliey  contained 
excited  their  cupidity,  but  they  were  not  well  enough  equipped  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  for  want  of  anything  better  were  content 
to  hold  it  to  ransom.  The  bulk  of  the  indigenous  population  lived  even  then  in 
those  subterranean  dwellings  so  difficult  of  access,  which  are  still  used  as  habita- 
tions by  tlie  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  helped 

>  HsRODOTDe,  IV.  lii. :  Sotuhcs  or  Csioa,  Orbit  Daeriptio,  Mt-952,  in  Mflu.BR>Dii>OT,  Oeographi 
GrKti  Minora,  voL  i.  p.  236. 

*  Btiabo  eajB  deoiairely  tbat  the  Trerea  wore  botb  CimiaermiiB  (Tp4p»'  ■  -  '  KiiifupiitaD  ISravt, 
XIV. i.  §40,  p.  GIT)  knd  ThraciaiJi  (TpnpM,  ital  oStoi  Spfctt,  XIII.i.§8,p.3ge);  slaewliere  bemakeii 
the  Treies  BjaODrmouB  with  tha  GimmeriACu  <K||Uim<)>«>i.  vii  "oi  Tpiipat  iHi^C<""".  I-  iil  §  22,  p.  61). 
Tlie  Tterea  vera  probablj  the  predominatiiig  tribe  among  the  people  whicb  bud  cotue  ioto  Asia  on 
tbat  Eidfl. 

*  Gelzer  (Doa  ZeilalUr  det  Ogja,  la  Uie  Uhein.'iehei  JfuHuni.  1875,  vol.  xxx  pp.  256'2<j1)  tbiok* 
that  tbe  iuvwiou  bj  the  BoBphoriu  took  place  about  705,  aod  Bsdet  (La  Lydit  it  le  Mondt  Qrec  au 
Cnnpi  d»  Menanadet,  pp.  1!5,  145,  175)  about  708;  aud  theii  TeolcoiiEng  *eeiiu  to  ma  to  be  go  likel; 
to  be  coiiL>ct,  that  I  do  not  heaitatu  tu  place  lbs  arrival  of  the  Trcrea  in  Aua  about  the  time  they 
have  both  indioated— rouglily  tpeakiog,  about  TIO  B.C. 

'  For  Sindp£,  cf.  what  ia  said  above,  p.  311,  note  1 ;  Arriau,  la  a  puaaage  ot  hia  Bithyniea,  tpeaka  of 
theirdnelling  beyond  tbe  Sangarioi,  io  tbe  coautry  of  the  MatiaDdyuUiia,  where  seTeral  of  tbeir  bands 
had  been  poisoned  by  eating  bemlock  (frogni.  47,  la  Mi;LLEG-DiDOT,  Fragm.  Hid.  Grt-e.,  vol.  iii.  p.  595). 

*  The  Datura  of  tbeir  empire  waa  defined  very  exactly  by  Fukbet,  Memoire  lir  Ut  Oimmeritnt,  iu 
tbe  MtmoiTa  de  VAeudtmit  da  Iiiteripliotu,  1715,  vol.  lix.  p.  (>09 :  cf.  Fu.  Limobhant,  La  Origiati  de 
I'Uirioin,  vol  ii.  pp.  335, 35S;  Radix,  La  Lgdieal  U  ltondeOr«eautfmptiUtMermnade*,  pp.  173, 17H. 
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to  Bwell  the  marauding  troops  of  the  new-comers.  In  the  declining  years  of 
Semutcherib,  it  would  appear  that  the  Ninevite  pro?ince8  possessed  an  irre- 
sistible attraction  for  these  various  peoples.  The  fame  of  the  wealth  accumulated 
in  the  regions  beyond  the  Taurus  and  the  Euphrates,  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
provoked  their  cupidity  beyond  all  bounds,  and  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the 
fear  alone  of  the  Assyrian  armies  would  no  longer  avail  to  liold  them  in  check. 
The  last  years  of  Sennacherib  had  been  embittered  by  the  intrigQes  which 


IHBABrrBD  OATIB  ON   THE  BAHKB  OF  TUB   HALV3.' 

usually  gathered  aronnd  a  monarch  enfeebled  by  age  and  incapable  of  bearing  the 
cares  of  government  with  his  former  vigour.  A  fierce  rivalry  existed  between 
those  of  his  sons  who  aspired  to  the  throne,  each  of  whom  possessed  his  follow- 
ing of  partisans,  both  at  court  and  among  the  people,  who  were  ready  to 
support  him,  if  need  he  even  with  the  sword.  One  of  these  princes,  probably 
the  eldest  of  the  king's  remaining  sons,*  named  Assur-akhe-iddin,  called  by  us 
Esarbaddou,  had  already  been  nominated  his  successor,  and  bad  received  tlie 
official  investiture  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom  nnder  the  name  of  Assur-etilmn- 
kin-pal'     The  catastrophe  of  689  had  not  resnited  in  bringing  about  the 

'  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  b  photograph  courieoDBly  leut  by  Alpbed  Boumbr. 

*  Tho  oldest  itm  perhaps  tbat  Awot-nadiD-Bhumu  who  reigned  \a  Dabjlnn,  ftnd  who  ires  taken 
prlaoner  to  Elam  by  King  EhalludaBh :  ct  what  i*  said  of  this  prince  in  pp.  296, 303  of  Ibia  volnme. 

'  The  idea  of  an  enthronisalion  at  Babylon  in  the  lifetime  of  Seonaoherib,  pnt  forward  by  tlie 
earlier  AsayriolngiBla,  Henant  {Annah*  dtt  roi>  d'Auyrie,  p.  238),  Budge  (TAb  Eitlory  of  Star- 
haddoti,  p.  2),  PinulieB  (On  Babglonian  Art  at  iUuitraUd  by  M.  if.  SoMatiCt  Ditcoveriet,  in  tbu 
FmceedingioflliaSocietyofBiblicalArchnuliigy,  1883-11)81,  vol.  vi.  pp.  14,  IS,  and  in  the  Tmniactionr, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  3£3,  351),  based  on  an  iDwriptiun  on  a  lion'g  bead  discovered  at  Babylon  (i?f.  tlie 
drawing  of  tliia  objert  at  the  headiDg  of  obap.  ri.,  p.  535,  Dawn  of  CiHIizatioii),  biu  boon  adopted 
and  conflraed  by  Winokler  (Studitii  und  BtitrSgt  lur  Svb.-au.  Oaeh.,  in  Z*if.  fSt  AuyHologii, 
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rain  of  Babylon,  as  Sennacherib  and  bis  ministeis  had  hoped.  The  temples,  it 
is  trae,  bad  been  desecrated  and  demolished,  the  palaces  and  public  bnildings 
razed  to  the  gioiind,and  the  tamparte  thrown  down, hut, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
city  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  conqnerore,  the  qnarters  inhabited  by  the  lower 
classes  still  remained  Btanding,and  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  being 
carried  away  captive,  together  with  such  as  had  taken  refuge  in  the  surrounding 
country  or  had  bidden  themselTes  in  netghboaring  cities,  had  gradually  re- 
turned to  their  desolated  homes.  They  cleared  the  streets,  repaired  the  damage 
inflicted  during  the  siege,  and  before  long  the  city,  which  was  believed  to  be 
hopelessly  destroyed,  rose  once  more  with  the  vigoor,  if  not  with  the  wealth, 
which  it  had  enjoyed  before  its  downfall  The  mother  of  Esarhaddon  was  a 
Babylonian,  by  name  Naki'a ; '  and  as  soon  as  her  son  came  into  possession  of  his 
inheritance,  an  impulse  of  filial  piety  moved  him  to  restore  to  his  mother's  city  its 
former  rank  of  capital.  Animated  by  the  strong  religions  feeling  which  formed 
the  groundwork  of  bis  character,  Esarhaddon  had  began  his  reign  by  restoring 
the  sanctuaries  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  the  Assyrian  religion,  and  his 
intentions,  thus  revealed  at  the  very  outset,  had  won  for  him  the  sympathy  of 
the  Babylonians;'  this,  indeed,  was  excited  sooner  than  he  expected,  and 
perhaps  helped  to  secure  to  him  his  throne.  During  his  absence  &om  Nineveh, 
a  widespread  plot  had  been  formed  in  that  city,  and  on  the  20th  day  of 
Tebeth,  681,  at  the  hour  when  Sennacherib  was  praying  before  the  image  of 
his  god,  two  of  his  sons,  Sharezer  and  Adarmalik  (Adrammelech),  assassinated 
their  father  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.^    One  halfof  the  army  proclaimed  Stiarezer 

toL  ii.  pp.  806-308 ;  (7n£>r«uoAun!feit  mr  AUorimt.  Qeteh.,  p.  II,  n.  I ;  Geuik.  Bab.  vnd  An.,  p.  138 ; 
AUorianL  Fortelmingen,  fo\.  i.  p.  418,  toI.  ii.  pp.  56,  57).  It  vu  donbtleet  od  tfaU  ooiiasion  that 
Etarhaddon  received  as  a  pieMat  from  his  father  the  objeola  mentioned  in  the  docomsnt  irhioh  B»}ae 
(  Wia  of  SennooWib  King  of  Atttria,  in  Rteordt  of  the  Font,  l*t  aer.,  toL  i.  p.  136)  and  Bodge  (BiJory 
of  Etarhaddtm,  pp.  14, 13]  have  called,  without  snffioieut  reaaon,  tAa  WOl  of  jSnnadMrA  (WnrcRUUt, 
AllarUnt.  Fonehungen,  voL  ii.  pp.  55-57). 

'  WiNCKLBB,  AUoTientalUdu  FenAungeit,  vol.  ii.  p.  189. 

■  Fiagment  S  1079,  in  the  Britiah  Huaeum,  quoted  by  Wiaokler  (op.  n't,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  56, 57),  aeema 
to  allow  deaily  that  the  reatoratton  of  the  temples  was  bc^an  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Sennacherib. 

*  We  poaaeai  three  different  aooonnta  of  the  murder  of  Sennaoheiib :  I.  In  the  Babj/tonian  ChraniaU 
of  Pinch**  (coL  ill.  11.  31-36;  cf.  Winobleo,  BabsUmitahe  Chnmik  B,  in  Schkadbb,  Koainaehrifiliehe 
Bibliolhek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280-283).  2.  In  the  Bible  (2  Eingt  xis.  36,  37;  of.  I»a.  xxivii.  37,  S8; 
2  Chron.  uxiL  21).  3.  Id  BerosDa  (_Fragm.  12,  in  MCLLXB-Duicrr,  Fragm.  BuL  Otkd.,  toL  il  p.  9M> 
The  biblical  Mcoent  atone  mentiona  both  murdeieis ;  the  Cftrontda  and  Beroeiu  speak  of  onl;  one, 
and  theii  teitimoaj  aeema  to  prevail  with  aevetal  hi^loriaDB  (Hokmki.,  6t*t3iit3de  BabilonieM  trnd 
Jwytiou,  pp.  688,  689;  Wihckleb,  Blvdien  tmd  BnlrSgt  mr  Babylonitel^-aMtyrUiAtn  QemikidiU,  in 
the  Zeiliehrift  fOr  Anyriologia,  voL  ii.  pp.  382-396,  and  AUorientalitdlo  FomAtmgen,  Tol.  iL  p.  fiS). 
I  believe  that  the  ailenoe  of  the  Chronide  and  of  Berotua  is  explained  by  tho  fjoot  that  Bhaiwer  waa 
chief  in  the  conspiracj,  and  the  one  among  the  aona  who  aspired  to  the  kingdom:  the  aeoond 
murderer  merely  acted  for  his  brother,  and  consequently  had  no  more  right  to  be  mentioned  by  name 
than  thoae  acoomplioea  not  of  the  blood-royal  who  shared  in  the  murder.  The  name  Bharenr  Is 
uauaUy  considered  as  an  abbreviatiDu  of  the  Assyrian  name  Nergal'^anuur  (Tiklk,  Babylomtck- 
auj/riKhe  Geiehiehte,  p.  325),  or  AssDr-sharuzur  (HomiaL,  Oaeh.  Bab.  vitd  An.,  p.  686).  Winckler 
now  thinks  that  he  sees  in  it  a  corruption  of  Sharitir,  abbreviated  from  Sharitit^Mar,  which  he  finds 
as  a  royal  name  on  a  fragment  in  the  British  Museum ;  he  piopoaea  to  recognise  in  this  Bharitir-asiur, 
Bharezer  cotbroned  after  bLi  bther's  death  (AUorimMUi^  Foneluuigtn,  voL  ii.  pp,  5S,  OB ;  cf.  pp.  6-8). 
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king;  the  northern  prorinceB  espoiised  his  oaoBe;  &ud  Esarhaddon  must  for 
the  momeat  hare  lost  all  hope  of  the  sacoession.  His  father's  tragic  fate  over- 
whelmed him  with  feai  and  grief;  he  rent  his  clothes,  groaned  and  lamented  like 
a  lion  roaring,  and  oould  be  comforted  only  by  the  oradee  pronounced  by  the 
priests  of  Babylon.  An  assurance  that  the  gods  faTonred  bis  canae  reached 
him  even  from  Assyria,  and  Nineveh,  after  a  few  weeks  of  vacillation,  ackuow- 
lodged  him  as  its  sovereign,  the  rebellion  being  mercilessly  crushed  on  the 
2nd  of  Adar.'  Although  this  was  a  considerable  advantage  to  Esarhaddon's 
cause,  it  conld  not  be  considered  as  decisive,  since  the  provinces  of  the 
Euphrates  still  declared  for  Sharezer ;  the  gods,  therefore,  once  more  inter- 
vened. Ishtar  of  Arbela  had  long  been  considered  as  the  recognised  patroness 
and  oracle  of  the  dynasty.  Whether  it  were  a  question  of  a  foreign  expedition 
or  a  rebellion  at  home,  of  a  threatened  plague  or  invasion,  of  a  marriage  or  an 
alliance  with  some  powerful  neighbour,  the  ruling  sovereign  would  invariably 
have  recourse  to  her,  always  with  the  same  formula,  to  demand  counsel  of  her 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  hand,  and  the  replies  which  she  vouchsafed  in 
various  ways  were  taken  into  consideration;  her  will,  as  ezpiessed  by  the 
-mouth  of  her  ministers,  would  hasten,  suspend,  or  modify  the  decisions  of  the 
king.  Esarhaddon  did  not  neglect  to  consult  the  goddess,  as  well  as  Assur 
and  Sin,  Shamash,  Bel,  Nebo,  and  Nergal ;  and  their  words,  transcribed 
npoD  a  tablet  of  clay,  induced  him  to  act  withont  further  delay:  "Go,  do 
not  hesitate,  for  we  march  with  thee  and  we  will  cast  down  thine  enemies  I " 
Thus  encouraged,  he  made  straight  for  the  scene  of  danger  without  passing 
through  Nineveh,  so  as  to  prevent  Sharezer  and  his  party  having  time  to  recover. 
His  biographers  depict  Esarhaddon  hurrying  forward,  often  a  day  or  more  in 
advance  of  his  battalions,  without  once  turning  to  see  who  followed  him,  and 
without  waiting  to  allow  the  horses  of  his  baggage-waggons  to  be  unharnessed 
or  permitting  his  servants  to  pitch  bis  tent ;  he  rested  merely  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  bare  ground,  indifferent  to  the  cold  and  nocturnal  frosts  of  the 
month  of  Sebat.  It  would  appear  as  if  Sfaarezer  had  placed  his  hopes  on  the 
Cimmerians,  and  had  expected  their  chiefs  to  come  to  the  rescua  This 
hypothesis  seems  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  decisive  battle  took  place 
beyond  the  Euphmtes  and  the  Taurus,  in  the  country  of  Khimigalbat.    Esar- 

■  The  broken  Cylinder  of  £«&Thaddon,  ooL  i.  11.  l~2a :  of,  Budoi,  T^  Eitlory  of  Etarhaddon, 
pp.  20-23 :  WiHCELiB,  Dia  Imchnft  da  (teriTOckenen)  FHtma*  B,  la  Schbadib,  KeilinieknfUiehe 
Bibliothek,  vol.  IL  pp.  110-113.  The  Bible  alaue  tells  us  that  Shorezer  retired  to  Urartu  (2  Kingi 
zU.  37).  To  explain  the  plan  of  this  aampaign,  it  ij  Qsnallj  anppoMd  that  at  the  time  of  his  fatber'B 
death  Eftarhaddon  mu  either  beyond  Ifoant  Taums  or  else  on  the  Armenian  frontier  (TvthE, 
.  Bdhjilmuch-am/TiKhe  Gt»chichte,  pp.  309,  324,325,  344,  31S;  Houmkl,  Ottchiehte  Babj/tanieni  uad 
Aagritru,  p.  689);  the  sequence  of  the  dates  in  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  a/ PtnoftM,col.  iii.ll.  34^88, 
iwuipela  me  to  revert  to  the  opioioii,  aa  Winckler  liaa  ulieuly  done  (C'nternieAuR^tt  zur  JIlorienbiiticAint 
GeiehiohU.  p.  10,  note  I ;  Oetehichla  Bahnlonieia  und  Aa^au,  pp.  258. 259),  that  Esarhaddon  marohed 
from  Babylon  against  the  rebels,  and  pnrauad  tliem  us  far  as  Mount  Tdurui,  aud  beyond  IttoEhanl* 
galbat  (BtJDQB,  Tht  Eiitory  of  Eiarhaddon,  p.  3). 
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haddoQ  attributed  bis  success  to  Isbtar,  the  goddess  of  brarery  and  of  combat ; 
she  alone  bad  broken  the  weapons  of  the  rebels,  sbe  alone  bad  brongtit 
confusion  into  their  lines,  and  bad  inclined  the  hearts  of  the  saryiTors  to 
submit  They  cried  aloud,  *'  This  is  our  king  I "  and  Sharezer  thereupon  fled 
into  Armenia.'  The  war  had  been  brought  to  a  close  with  suuh  rapidity  that 
even  the  most  unsettled  of  the  Assyrian  subjects  and  vassals  had  not  had 
time  to  take  advantage  of  it  for  their  own  purposes;  the  KaldA  on  the 
Persian  G-nlf,  and  the  Sidonians  on  the  Mediterranean,  were  the  only  two 
peoples  who  had  openly  revolted,  and  were  preparing  to  enter  on  a  struggle  to 
preserve  their  independence  thus  once  more  regained.  Yet  the  events  of  the 
preceding  months  had  shaken  the  power  of  Kineveb  more  seriously  than  we 
should  at  first  suppose.  For  the  first  time  since  the  accession  of  Tiglatb- 
pileser  III.  the  almost  inevitable  troubles  which  accompany  the  change  of  s 
sovereign  had  led  to  an  open  war.  The  vast  army  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  bad 
been  split  up,  aud  the  two  factions  into  which  it  was  divided,  commanded  as 
they  were  by  able  generals  and  composed  of  troops  accustomed  to  conquer, 
must  have  suffered  more  keenly  in  an  engagement  with  each  other  than  in  the 
course  of  an  ordinary  campaign  against  a  common  enemy.  One  part  at  least 
of  the  military  staff  had  become  disorganised  ;  regiments  had  been  decimated, 
and  considerable  contingents  were  required  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks. 
The  male  population  of  Assyria,  suddenly  called  on  to  famish  the  necessary  effec- 
tive force,  could  not  supply  the  demand  without  drawing  too  great  a  proportion 
of  men  trom  the  country  ;  and  one  of  those  crises  of  exhaustion  was  imminent 
which  come  upon  a  nation  after  an  undue  strain,  often  causing  its  downfall  in  the 
midst  of  its  saccess,  and  yielding  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  wiles  of  its  adversaries." 

'  BabgUmian  GkroHMe  of  Pinchu,  ool.  iii.  1.  38 ;  cf.  Scsbadbb,  KtUiMchri/Uii^  BiUMMc,  vol.  il. 
pp.  282, 283,  uiil  KHUDnoM,  Anfritehe  QebtU  an  dta  BonnengotI,  p.  69,  nots  2,  where  the  oorrectioa 
of  tha  ISth  (?)  of  Adar  foi  the  18th  of  SiviLD  ii  pointed  out  for  the  pamaga  in  tho  Chronicle  of  Pineht: 
The  date  of  the  aooeaiioa  of  E«uhftddiin  wu  fixed  in  variouB  ways  b;  the  Auyriaju :  some, 
reckoning  the  reign  from  the  death  of  BenoBcherib,  made  it  begin  nuder  the  tpoaytKoui  year  of 
Nkbu-akh-iBhehieh  (Canon  /.,  ool.  V.,  in  Scubadeb,  StaiMchriftlieht'BibUothek,  vol  i.  p.  207),  that  u  ia 
681 ;  others,  dating  it  from  the  d»y  of  the  coronation,  made  it  ooramence  in  the  tponymoiu  year  of 
Dutiana  (Tablet  K  75,  in  the  BriUA  tfuMum.  in  Q.  Smith,  Tht  AugrUm  Efonym  Canon,  p.  92), 

*  The  inrocmatioD  we  pouoM  coQcetning  ELjtuhaddon  is  gathered  tiavL :  1.  77^  Interiftioa  of 
Cglindm  A,  B,  C,  the  second  of  the  three  better  known  m  the  Broktn  Cyiinder.  The  j  have  been  published 
iijhiXKBii,  lii»cTiplion»  in  the  CuaeifurmCharaeier,  pie.  20-29.  54-S8;  by  H.  BAWLUieoii,  Oun.  In*. 
IK  A«.,  vol.  i.  jils.  4iS-47,  and  vol.  iii.  pU.  15,  16;  bj  Abel  and  Winokleb,  KeiUchnfttexle,  pit.  25,  26 ; 
then  truulftled  Into  French  by  Oppibt,  Lei  Interiptioni  dee  Sargonida,  pp.  SS-BO,  and  hj  M^ant, 
jinnolai  dei  Boit  iTAuyrie,  pp.  240-347 ;  into  Engliah  at  various  times  by  Fox.  Tausot,  Iiiieriplioa 
of  Eiarhaddoii  and  The  Second  Ineeriptioa.  in  Becordi  of  tht  Pail,  Ist  »6r,,  vol.  iii.  pp.  103-124 ;  then  by 
B.  F.  Habpeb,  Cylinder  A  of  Uu  Eiarkaddon  Inieriptioni,  trantliterated  and  IrandiMd,  tm'Ut  Textual 
Notei,  from  the  Original  Copy  in  the  Britiih  Muwum ;  into  Qerman,  Cyliadera  A-C  by  L.  Abel,  Die 
InteJiriJt  dcr  Priimm  A  und  0,  and  by  Wihoilkb,  Die  Jnichrift  dM  (itthrodienm)  Prumoi  B,  in 
ScHBADEa,  Keiliniehriftliclte  BiUiothek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  124-151.  Theao  teiU  conUin  a  summary  of  the 
king's  wan,  in  whioh  the  snbjeot-matter  U  arranged  geographically,  not  cbrunologioally :  tbey  oeaMi 
witli  tha  eponymg  of  AkhaiUu,  Ce.  Iho  year  673.  2.  Some  mutilated  fragmeuts  of  the  Jnniiit,  published 
aud  tMDilated  for  the  Srst  time  by  BOHCAWlir,  £ulor>aaiIn«n-ip(iono/iiliarAadilon,in  the  Traniatiumi 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Ambaology,  voL  iv.  pp.  84-97.   3.  Tht  Black  Stone  of  Aberdeen,  on  which 
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KsArhaddoD  waa  personally  incltaed  for  peace,  and  aa  soon  as  be  was 
establiBfaed  on  the  throoe  he  gave  orders  that  the  building  works,  which  had 
been  suspended  during  the  late  troubles,  should  be  resumed  and  actively  pushed 
forward ; '  but  the  unfortunate  disturbances  of  the  times  did  not  permit  of  hia 
pursuing  his  &ivourite  occupation  without  interruption,  and,  like  those  of  his 
warlike  predecessors,  his  life  was  passed  almost  entirely  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Babylon,  grateful  for  what  he  had  done  for  her,  tendered  him  an  unbroken 
fidelity  throughout  the  stormy  episodes  of  his  reign,  and  showed  her  devotion 
to  him  by  an  nnwaveriog  obedience.  The  Kalda  received  no  support  from  that 
quarter,  and  were  obliged  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  which  they  had 
provoked.  Their  chief,  Nabu-rfru-ldnish-llshir,  who  had  been  placed  over  them 
by  Sennacherib,  now  haraased  the  cities  of  Earduoiasb,  and  Ningal>shumiddin, 
the  prefect  of  Urn,  demanded  immediate  help  from  Assyria.  Esarhaddou  at 
ODCe  despatched  such  a  considerable  force  that  the  Ealdn  chief  did  not 
venture  to  meet  it  in  the  open  field,  and  after  a  few  unimportaot  skirmishes 
he  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  took  refuge  in  Elam.  Eihumb&n-khaldasb 
had  died  there  in  680,  a  few  months  before  the  murder  of  Sennacherib, 
and  his  sod,  a  second  Ehumbao-khaldash,  had  succeeded  him ;  *  this 
prince  appears  either  to  have  shared  the  peaceful  tastes  of  his  brother-king 
of  Assyria,  or  more  probably  did  not  feel  himseirsuffioieutlysecureof  his  throne 
to  risk  the  chance  of  coming  into  collision  with  his  neighbour.  He  caused 
Nabu-ztru-ldnish~1!shir  to  be  slain,  and  NMd-mardnk,  the  other  son  of 
Merodach-baladan,  who  had  shared  his  brother's  flight,  was  so  terrified  at  his 

the  Bcconnt  of  the  rebnildiog  of  Babjloa  UgJrei),  Eind  which  waa  pnbliahed  by  H.  BAWLUiaoN,  Can. 
/m.  W.  Ai,  toI.  i.  pla.  49,  50,  and  trtnetated  into  Fieaah  by  Oppiht,  ExjOditioa  de  Metopolamie, 
vol.  i.  p.  ISO,  ol  BBq.,  and  again  by  M£Ni,NT,  Annala  At*  RoU  tTAuyrie,  p.  248,  and  Babj/lone  at  la 
Cluildfe,  pp.  1ST,  16S;  ioto  Qerman  by  Wihoklbr,  Inichri/l  da  togmannlm  foAuarien  gteini,  iu 
ScHHADiii,  Kalintchrl/aieie  Bibiiolheli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  120-125.  4.  The  Slele  o/ZindJirli,  published  by  Von 
LtiscBAy,  Avigralmtigen  in  SeadmhiTH,  vol.  1.  pp.  11-S9,  and  pis.  i.-lT.,tranalatad  into  German  wlih  a 
commentary  by  t^CHRADSK,  Iniehrifl  Amxrhaddon\  In  ttia  wme  work,  pp.  29-43.  S.  The  canenlUtiODB 
of  the  god  Shamoah  by  Ksarhaddoii  In  different  oircumfltknceiof  his  reign.colleoted  by  J.  A.  KsDDTzoN, 
Attyriniie  OebeU  an  dtH  SonnengoU  JBr  Stoat  und  KOntglialiet  Baai  au$  dflr  ZeU  AMarliaddoru  und 
Afturbanipali,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  72-264.  6.  A  oonsidarabls  number  of  small  Inacr.ptiona,  aome  of  wbioh  aie 
enamernted  and  deeorlbed  in  Bkold,  Kungrfauler  Ueberblick  lfb«r  die  SabyUmiteh-aMtt/ritcht 
Litteratar,  pp.  106,  107,  and  eome  lablete  publiahed  in  Tarlona  placai  wbiob  1  will  aeotioD  if 
neceauiry  when  I  have  ocoaalon  to  nae  them.  The  claasiB cation  of  the  evenl*  of  this  reign  preaeata 
■erioua  diffioultiea,  which  bare  been  partly  oT^rcome  by  pawagos  in  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  of 
FiMliei  (ool.  iii.  II.  28-18,  col.  ir.  11.  1-32);  of.  Tiel*,  BabgloRiiali-auyTiiehe  Getchu-JiU,  pp.  341-351, 
in  which  moat  of  (he  proposed  (ohronologicdl)  amngementa  have  been  permanently  acoeplod. 
The  principal  monumenta  of  the  reign  have  been  oloaaiQed,  transcribed,  tranatated,  and  oommented 
on  by  BuDSE,  The  Hitlors  of  Emrhaddoa,  ton  of  SeaiuicherUi,  King  of  Auyria,  B.C.  681-668,  ISBO; 
tbia  work,  though  antiqaated  by  reason  of  Dew  disooverieg,  is  still  uaaful  for  reference.  The  taxta 
relating  to  the  baildiuga  haie  been  collected  and  tranalaled,  with  comments  by  Ukimheb  and  Root, 
nie  Bauintchriflen  AtarhaddoM,  in  the  Beitrage  tar  Augriologie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  ISO-362. 

■  For  the  date  of  the  decree  for  the  lebnlldin^  of  Babylon,  of.  Hkubmeb  and  Boar,  Die  Bauia- 
$ehH/ten  Aiarbiddom,  in  tlie  Beitrage  tur  Aui/rtolagie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  277,  278. 

>  Babyloninn  ChroHieU  of  Finchet,  CO),  iii.  It.  3l)-»3;  of.  Winoklkb,  Babylanitehe  Chroaik  B,  in 
ScHRADlH,  KeHinicliH/Uiehe  Bihliothek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  2B1. 
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murder  that  he  at  once  Bought  refnge  in  Nineveh ;  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
paternal  domain  on  condition  of  paying  a  tribnte,  and,  faitbfal  to  his  oath  of 
allegiance,  he  thenceforward  came  yearly  in  person  to  bring  his  dues  and  pay 
hom^e  to  bis  sovereign  (679).^  The  Eald&  rising  had,  in  short,  been  little  more 
than  a  skirmish,  and  the  chastisement  of  the  Sidonians  wonid  have  involved 
neither  time  nor  troable,  had  not  the  desultory  movements  of  the  barbarians 
obliged  the  Assyrians  to  concentrate  their  troops  on  several  points  which  were 
threatened  on  their  northern  frontier.  The  Cimmerians  and  the  Scythians 
had  not  suffered  themselves  to  be  disconcerted  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
fate  of  Sharezer  had  been  decided,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  they  had  again 
set  out  in  various  directions  on  their  work  of  conquest,  believing,  no  doubt,  that 
they  would  meet  with  a  less  vigorous  resistance  after  so  serious  an  upheaval 
at  Nineveh.  The  Cimmerians  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  provoked 
hostilities ; '  their  king  Tiushpa,^  who  ruled  over  their  territory  on  the  Black  Sea, 
ejected  the  Assyrian  garrisons  placed  on  the  Cappadocian  frontier,  and  his 
presence  in  that  quarter  aroused  all  the  insubordinate  elements  still  remaining 
in  the  Cilician  valleys.  Eaarhaddon  brought  him  to  a  stand  on  the  confines 
of  the  plain  of  Saros,  defeated  him  in  Khubnshna,*  and  drove  the  remains 
of  the  horde  back  across  the  Halys."    Having  thus  averted  the  Cimmerian 

'  The  dkta  and  tbe  plan  of  the  campugn  are  givoa  b;  the  Babylonian  OhFonials  of  Finehtt,  coL  iU. 
II.  89-12 ;  the  detaili  are  takan  from  the  Brobm  CtUndw,  ool.  ii  II.  1-26  CWiroubb,  Dig  iMtArift 
dM  tetliroelimen  Primuu  B,  in  Scbbadis,  KtaintakHfliickt  BiUiolAek,  rol.  it  pp.  142-145,  oompleted 
by  tbe  docnmeat  pablilbed  ia  Winckler,  AUorientaUictie  FoTiehttitgaa,  \6L  1.  pp.  522,  523),  and  from 
CtlindeTM  A-0,  ooL  iL  11.  32-41 ;  of.  Broaa,  The  Hittory  of  EtatJtaddon,  pp.  26-31. 

'  Tbe  oanpaign  againit  the  CimmwiBni  ia  ninall;  placed  in  6TB-67S  (Homxil,  Qaehiohtt 
Sabylorneti*  md  Ans^ient,  p.  721;  WiHOKLBB,  UBteTtwlhtmgentarAUorienialuelumGetehiAle,^.!^-, 
RosT,  XJnttrttuihMngm  tor  AUorienlaUtehm  Ottchiehte,  p.  87),  In  aooardanas  with  the  matilated 
paasage  in  the  Bahglonian  Ohrotiide  of  tindta,  ool.  iiL  i.  58,  ool.  ir.  11.  1-2,  where  Winokler  hH 
reatored  tlie  reading  Qimirri  (Sfudtm  und  Beitra^  in  Zeit.  fSr  Attfr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  805) ;  Enndtcoo 
klone  has  cast  doabta  on  tbe  l^timaoj  of  this  rendering  (_Auyriioha  Oebela  on  dan  Sonntng<iU,p.e8). 

'  Tbe  name  Tenabpa,  Tlnibpo,  has  all  along  been  oomparod  with  that  of  Teiapea,  in  Old  Petaian 
Ohattbpis ;  at.  Jem,  KraniKhei  NaToenbuth,  p.  152. 

*  Several  AujrioIogiatB  have  thought  that  Kbnbaihna  might  be  an  error  for  Khnbaihkhia,  and 
have  Boagbt  tbe  aeat  of  war  on  the  eaatem  fnwtiei'  of  AMjri*  (Tible,  Babyloaiteh-atiyTitiihe 
OaeKidiU,  p.  834,  note  4;  Hohhel,  QettihiiMe  Babyloniau  tmd  Auyiimt,  p.  721):  in  raalilj  the 
eontext  ihowa  that  tbeplaoe  aoder  dltcoation  ia  adiitriotin  AaiaMinor.ideDtifledwithKamiaeaebj 
Oelzer  {Kappadokien  und  Mi'na  BewihiieT,  in  the  Zeiltehrifl,  1875,  p.  17,  note  2),  bnt  left  onidantifled 
by  mo«t  Buthoritiea  (Sokbadeb,  KeiUni^rifien  vnd  GeiditiAtifoniAung,  p.  520 ;  Fa.  Lenornart,  La 
Originet  dt  VRitUnn,  voLii. p.  341 ;  Hil^ty,  Awiorehsa  BfbH^tM.pp. 329, 330 ;  Ed.  Mitkr, Oachic)il» 
det  AUvrllatau,  vol.  i.  p.  546 ;  Winoeleb,  Qetvhi^U  B<Jij/JonUn*  und  Auyriau,  p.  268).  Jenten  baa 
shown  that  the  name  ia  met  with  u  eatlj  as  the  iaicriptiona  of  Tiglatb-piluer  III.  {AnnaU,  L  154), 
where  we  ahonld  read  Ehabiahna,  and  he  plaoea  the  oonntrj  in  Northern  Sjria,  or  perhaps  further 
north  ia  the  weatera  part  of  Tanrua  (^Hitliter  tind  Armenier,  pp.  115, 116).  TbGdeterminatireproTea 
that  there  waa  a  town  of  this  name  aa  well  na  a  diatrlot,  and  tbia  oonaideration  enoonn^ea  me  to 
reoogoiie  in  Ehnbuibna  or  Khubisbua  tbe  town  of  Eabisaot-Eabestoa,  the  Sia  »f  tbe  kingdom  of 
Leaser  Armenia  (Bahbay,  Tht  Sutoncal  Oeographg  of  Atia  Minor,  pp.  386, 451). 

•  Oylinderi  A,  -C,  ool.  ii.  II.  6-9,  aod  tbe  BnAm  Cylinder,  ool.  iii.  11.  1-2 :  of.  SaaE&DEB, 
KeilintehH/Uiehe  Bibliofheic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  128,  129,  144,  145,  and  WitfOKLEB,  AUorienL  Fortdiungtn, 
vol.  i.  p.  523.  Itoat(I7ntenu<iAu»g«nnirj42torf«iit(iIi«ehenOucAuiAe«,  p.  90)  pats  the  campaign  against 
Tiuahpa  after  the  Scythian  attack,  whiob  will  be  treated  on  pp.  353, 354  of  the  present  work. 
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daoger,  he  was  able,  vitboat  mach  difficulty,  to  bring  the  rebels  of  the  western 
provinoes  into  Babjection.'  His  troops  tbmgt  back  the  Cilicians  aod  Duha 
into  the  nigged  fastnesses  of  the  Tanms,  and  razed  to  the  groand  one  and 
twenty  of  their  strongholds,  besides  baming  namberless  villages  and  carry- 
ing the  inhabitaDts  away  captive.'  The  people  of  Pamaki,  in  the  bend 
of  the  Enphrates  between  Tel-Assar  and  the  sources  of  the  B&likb,  had  taken 
ap  arms  on  hearing  of  the  brief  successes  of  Tiusbpa,  but  were  pitilessly  crushed 
by  Esarbaddon."  The  sbeikb  of  Arzani,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Syria,  close 
to  the  brook  of  Egypt,  had  made  depredations  on  tlie  Assyrian  frontier,  bat  he 
was  seized  by  the  nearest  governor  and  sent  in  chains  to  Nineveh.  A  cage 
was  bnilt  for  him  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  he  was  exposed  in  it  to  the  jeers 
of  the  populace,  in  company  with  the  bears,  dogs,  and  boars  which  the 
NineTites  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  confined  there.*  It  would  appear  that 
Esarhaddon  set  himself  to  come  to  a  final  reckoniog  with  Sidon  and  Phoenicia, 
the  revolt  of  which  bad  irritated  him  all  the  more,  in  that  it  showed  an 
inezoQsable  ingratitude  towards  his  &mily.  For  it  was  Sennacherib  who,  in 
order  to  break  the  power  of  Elulai,  had  not  only  rescued  Sidon  from  the 
dominion  of  Tyre,  but  had  enriched  it  with  the  spoils  taken  from  its  former 
rulers,  and  had  raised  it  60  the  first  rank  among  the  Phoenician  cities." 
Ethbaal  in  his  lifetime  had  never  been  wanting  in  gratitude,  but  his  successor, 
Abdimilkdt,  forgetfnl  of  recent  services,  had  chafed  at  the  burden  of  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  had  recklessly  thrown  it  off  as  soon  as  an  occasion  presented  itself. 
He  had  thought  to  strengthen  himself  by  secnring  the  help  of  a  certain 
Sanduarrij  who  possessed  the  two  fortresses  of  Eundu  and  Sizu,  in  the  Cilician 
monntains  ; '  bat  neither  this  alliance  nor  the  insular  position  of  his  capital 

■  These  espeditioni  ore  not  dftted  in  tnj  of  tlie  dooniaenta  that  deal  with  them :  the  fact  that 
they  ore  mantioned  along  with  the  war  a^init  Tiaahpa  and  Bldon  makei  me  inclined  lo  couddn 
them  ai  being  a  reaalt  of  the  Cimmerian  inrMion.  Tbej  were,  etriatly  apeaking,  the  qnelting  of 
TerolU  earned  by  the  preaence  of  the  CimmeriaM  in  that  part  of  the  empfm 

>  Cj/Unden  A,  C,  ool.  ii.  t).  10-21,  and  Imeriplion  0/  Ihe  Brokm  Cylinder,  ool.  Hi.  II.  S-12;  of. 
ScHUSBB,  KtamKhTifOiehe  BOHothek,  toI.  iL  pp.  128, 129,  1«4, 145,  and  Bcdoe,  The  BitUny  of 
EmThaddon,  pp.  42-45.  The  Dnoa  or  Duha  of  this  eampsigD,  who  are  deiiguated  aa  neighboon  of 
the  Tabal,  lived  in  the  Anti-taanu;  the  name  of  the  town,  Tyana,  Tuana,  is  possibly  oompoaed  of  their 
name  and  of  the  safBx  -no,  wbiob  is  met  with  in  Asiauio  langiugefl  (KssrsoHiuB,  EitdMlHng  in  die 
OeiehichU  der  Orieehiiahm  Spraeka,  p.  819). 

*  Oylinden  A,  C,  ool.  ii.  IL  22-2S,  and  Itueription  of  the  Broken  CgUndtr,  ooL  iii  II.  lS-15;  of. 
80HBADKB,  KeSintiihrifaiiiht  BiUicOtek,  toL  ii.  pp.  128, 129,  144,  IIS,  and  BimaE,  The  Eittory  0/ 
Btarhaddoa,  pp.  41, 4S.  On  the  probable  sitnation  of  Baruaki  or  Parnaki, — Lenoimant  at  first  re«d 
Ximalti  and  identified  it  with  the  Mosajamke  (Jjetiret  AMMj/riologiquei,  vol.  1,  p.  77), — cf.  Winoklkb, 
SeHehl  tber  die  Thonta/dn  turn  TeU-el-Atmma,  pp.  15,  16,  and  Oeeeh.  Bab.  tind  AM.,pp.  269,381-336. 

*  Oglindert  A,  0,  ooL  L  U.  55, 56,  col.  ii.  U.  1-5 ;  of.  Budqx,  The  Eidon/  of  &arhaddoi;  pp.  40-43, 
and  ScBRADBB,  KeiL  B&L,  toL  ii.  pp.  126-129,  For  the  sits  of  Arzani  and  the  rivBr  of  Alusri,  ef. 
WiNCELBB,  AUorientaliiehe  FortAimgen,  roL  i.  pp.  S5, 838, 527, 528,  and  Xturi,  Meluhha,  Main,  i.  p.  II . 

*  On  this  subject  of.  above,  pp.  2S7,  2S8  of  the  pieaent  volame. 

*  Some  AaiyriologlBta  have  proposed  to  locate  these  two  towns  in  Cilioia  (Delattre,  L'AtU 
Oeddtntale  dana  U*  inieripliotu  a$$griennt$,  pp.  80,81;  Wikckleb,  Qeeekichte  Babghmeat  und 
Augrimtjp.ST);  others  place  them  in  the  Lebanon,  Enndi  being  identified  with  the  modem  village  of 
Ain-Enndiya  (Pb.  DauTzsoH,  Wo  lag  dot  Paradittt  p.  2S8:  Tikix,  BabyUmiteh-aitgriieke  OetAiehte, 
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was  able  to  safeguard  htm,  when  once  the  neceBsity  for  atemming  the  tide  of 
the  Cimmerian  inflnx  was  OTer,  and  the  whole  of  the  Assy riati  force  vaa  free 
to  he  brought  sgainat  him.  Abdimilk&t  attempted  to  escape  by  eea  before 
the  last  attack,  bat  he  was  certainly  taken  prisoner,  though  the  circumstances 
are  unrecorded,  and  Sanduarri  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  a  short  time  after. 
The  sappieasion  of  the  rebellion  was  as  vindictive  as  the  ingratitude  which 
prompted  it  was  heinous.  Sidon  was  given  up  to  the  soldiery  and  then  burnt, 
while  opposite  to  the  ruins  of  the  island  city  the  Assyrians  built  a  fortress  on 
the  mainland,  which  they  called  Ear-Esarhaddon.>  The  other  princes  of 
Pboeuicia  and  Syria  were  hastily  convoked,  and  were  witnesses  of  the  vengeance 
wreaked  on  the  city,  as  well  as  of  the  installation  of  the  governor  to  whom  the 
new  province  was  entrusted.  They  could  thus  see  what  fate  awaited  them  in 
the  event  of  their  showing  any  disposition  to  rebel,  and  the  majority  of  them 
were  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  lesson.  The  spoil  was  carried  back  in  triumph 
to  Nineveh,  and  comprised,  besides  the  two  kings  and  their  families,  the 
remains  of  their  court  and  people,  and  the  countless  riches  which  the  commerce 
of  the  world  had  brought  into  the  great  ports  of  the  Mediterranean — ebony, 
ivory,  gold  and  silver,  purple,  precious  woods,  household  fbmiture,  and  objects 
of  value  from  all  parts  in  such  quantities  that  it  was  long  before  the  treasury 
at  Nineveh  needed  any  replenishing.' 

The  reverses  of  the  Cimmerians  did  not  serve  as  a  warning  to  the 
Scythians.  Settled  on  the  borders  of  Manna,  partly,  no  doubt,  on  the  territory 
formerly  dependent  on  that  state,"  they  secretly  incited  the  inhabitants  to 
revolt,  and  to  join  in  the  raids  which  they  made  on  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Zab, 
and  they  would  even  have  nrged  their  horses  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Nineveh 
bad  the  occasion  presented  itself.  Esarhaddon,  warned  of  their  intrigues  by  the 
spies  which  he  sent  among  them,  could  not  bring  himself  either  to  anticipate 
their  attack  or  to  assume  the  offensive,  bat  anxiously  consulted  the  gods  with 

pp.  315,  S4S,  witli  certain  marvatiooB).  The  name  of  Eundn  «o  noarl;  teoAlIs  that  of  Euinda,  the 
aocient  fort  meDtioned  b;  Btrabo  (XIV.  t.  §  10,  p.  671),  to  the  north  of  ADchUlf,  between  Tannt 
and  Anazarbaa,  that  I  do  not  hcBiUte  to  identify  them,  and  to  plaee  Eunda  ia  Cilioia. 

■  On  the  lite  of  Ear-Esarh addon,  of.  the  reBearohei  of  Wincslbb,  AitttMlama^iteha  FonoAttiigdn, 
pp.  UI-1I3,  axiA  AUoTitKlalitiit  Fortchvngen,  vol.  i.  pp.  440,441,  551-553.  The  town  la  ment[oQed 
in  tablet  K  3711  in  the  British  Muaenni,  pnbtisbed  by  Meibsnib  and  Borr,  DU  BauinaAri/ttn 
Aiarhaddoru,  in  tbe  BtUrage  tur  JuyriologU,  vol.  iii.  pp.  264, 285, 1  20. 

'  CyJindertJ,  C,  ool.  i.  II.  10-54,  and  lateHption  of  tin  Broken  CtUnder,  col.  i.  11.  27-30:  cf. 
Bl'DOB,  TheSiitory  of  Etarliaddon,  pp.  32-11;  Sguiiaseb,  A'siIiiurdri/ttieJU  itiUtofAoIr,  voL  ii.  pp.  124- 
127.  114, 115.  Tbe  iuportanee  of  the  event  and  the  amount  of  the  ipoit  captured  are  apparent,  if  we 
notice  that  Eaarhaddon  does  not  naDally  record  the  booty  token  after  each  campaign ;  he  does  ao  only 
when  the  number  of  objecta  and  of  prisonera  taken  from  the  enemy  is  extraordinatj.  The  Bah^fionian 
ChranieU  of  Finchet,  col.  it,  II.  1-8,  placed  the  capture  of  Bidon  in  the  second,  and  the  death  of 
Abdimilk5t  in  the  fifth  year  of  bis  reign.  Hence  Wincbler  liaa  concUdod  that  Abdimilkdt  held 
out  for  fully  two  yean  alter  the  Io»s  of  Sidon.  TJie  general  tenor  of  the  acoouut,  aa  given  by  tbe 
iuscriptiouH,  aeema  to  me  to  be  that  the  capture  of  the  king  followed  closely  on  the  full  of  the  town  : 
AbdinilkGt  and  Sandnarri  probably  spent  the  years  between  679  and  676  in  prisorL. 

'  One  of  the  oradea  of  Slianuuh  speaka  of  tbe  captive*  na  dwelling  in  a  csoton  of  the  Mannai 
(Knudt70.>(,  Auyriiche  OAde  an  den  SonnenfjiAi,  p.  130). 
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regard  to  them  :  "  0  Shamaah,"  he  wrote  to  the  Snn-god,  "  great  lord,  thoa  whom 
I  qaeetioD,  answer  me  in  sincerity  1  From  this  day  forth,  the  22Dd  day  of  this 
month  of  Simanu,  until  the  2l8t  day  of  the  month  of  Dqzq  of  this  year, 
daring  these  thirty  days  and  thirty  nights,  a  time  has  been  foreordained  fovour- 
able  to  the  work  of  prophecy.  In  this  time  thos  foreordained,  the  hordes  of 
the  Scythians  who  inhabit  a  district  of  the  Mannai,  and  who  have  crossed  the 
Mannian  frontier, — will  they  succeed  in  their  undertaking  ?  Will  they  emerge 
from  the  passes  of  Ehubushkia  at  the  towns  of  Kharrania  and  Antsoskia ;  will 
they  raTsge  the  borders  of  Assyria  and  steal  great  booty,  immense  spoil  ?  that 
doth  thy  high  divinity  know.  Is  it  a  decree,  and  in  the  month  of  thy  high 
divinity,  O  Sharoash,  great  lord,  ordained  and  promulgated  ?  He  who  sees,  shall 
he  see  it ;  he  who  hears,  shall  he  hear  it?  "  '  The  god  comforted  his  faithful 
servant,  but  there  was  a  brief  delay  hefore  his  answer  threw  light  on  the  future, 
and  the  king's  questions  were  constantly  renewed  as  fresh  couriers  brought  in 
further  information.  In  678  B.a  the  Scythians  determined  to  try  their  fortune, 
and  their  king,  Ishpakai,*  took  the  field,  followed  by  the  Mannai.  He  was  de- 
feated and  driven  back  to  the  north  of  Lake  Urumiah,  the  Mannai  were  reduced 
to  subjectioD,  and  Assyria  once  more  breathed  freely.'  The  victory,  however, 
was  not  a  final  one,  and  affaire  soon  assumed  as  threatening  an  aspect  as  before. 
The  Scythian  tribes  came  on  the  scene,  one  after  another,  and  allied  themselves 
to  the  various  peoples  subject  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  Nineveh.*  On  one 
occasion  it  was  Kaahtariti,  the  regent  of  Earkashshi,"  who  wrote  to  Mamitiarshu, 
one  of  tbe  Median  princes,  to  induce  him  to  make  commoa  cause  with  himself 

■  EnuBrzoH,  Aityritche  Oebtte  an  dta  Sonnmgott,  pp.  129-132.  The  town  of  Anlnukiii  is  not 
mentioaed  eUevheta,  but  Kbarrftnia  is  met  with  in  tbe  oocoaiit  of  the  thirty-firat  oampaiga  at 
SbalmaDeaer  III.  (^ObdM,  1.  181)  with  Kbarrbna  aa  its  Tarinot. 

'  Thlfl  kin^B  name  BseniB  to  be  oF  IisaUu  origm.  Jiuti  (Irantieha  Namenbaeh,  pp.  16,  143)  hoi 
connected  it  with  tbe  wuiLe  Aepakoa,  which  ia  read  in  a  Greek  toacription  of  the  CimmeriMi 
BoaphoToi  (LiTTSCUBF,  ItucriplioiMt  antiqtm  orii  tepUnlHonalU  Fonti  Euxini,  vol.  ii.  p.  261) ;  both 
fornu  baT«  been  oonneoted  witb  the  SanskrEt  Aftiaka.  I  queation  whether  we  should  not  lather  sec 
in  it  a  derivative  of  the  Median  Zriiia,  dog,  as  in  the  female  name  SpakA  (Hebodoute,  T.  ci.). 

*  Oylindert  A,  C,  coL  ii.  11.  27-31,  and  InKriplion  du  Pritme  brUf,  ool.  iii.  II.  16-18,  In  Sghbadsb, 
KetHntchrifaKhe  BiaiaOiek,  Tol.  iL  pp.  12S,  129,  116, 117;  foi  the  explanatian  of  these  events,  see 
WlHCKLER,  AUorimitali4ehe  Fonehujtgen,  vol.  i.  pp.  186,  437. 

*  This  Bobdiviiioa  of  the  horde  into  several  bodies  seems  to  be  indioated,  as  Winckler  baa 
ol>s«rved  (AUorienialiidie  Forichutigen,  vol.  i.  p.  4S7),  b;  the  number  of  different  royal  names  among 
the  Sojthiaiu  which  ate  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  docoments. 

*  Earkashshi  had  been  identified  with  KarkathiokerthaorKarkasiokerthaia  Armenia,  by  Hal^vy 
(Journal  AtiaUgue,  vol.  xv.  1S80,  pp.  530,  S31],  who  later  on  withdrew  thb  interpretation  {Beehercha 
Briquet,  pp.  321,  325):  the  site  is  nnknowu,  bnt  the  list  of  Median  princes  snbdaed  by  Sargos 
(WmcKLEB,  Die  EaUachri/ttextU  Sargoni,  vol.  IL  pi.  44  B)  shows  that  it  was  sLtaated  in  Media. 
Kishshaahshn  is  very  probably  the  same  as  Kishisim  or  Eishisu,  the  town  which  Sargon  subdned, 
and  whioh  he  called  Kar-nergal  or  Ear-ninib  (Iiucription  det  Fa^et,  IL  S9,  60,  Imeription  of  (A« 
Pawmtnt  of  tilt  Qattt,  iv.  L  16;  SUh  of  Lamaka,  ooL  i.  J.  30;  of.  Winoslib,  DU  EeOtehriftUxit 
BorgoH*,  voL  L  pp.  108, 109, 146,  117,  176,  177),  and  whioh  is  mentioned  in  the  neighbcurhood  ol 
PateaBsh,KaraUa,Ehari±ar,  Media,  and  Ellipi(of.  theillaatrationabove,p.  241of  the  present  work). 
I  think  that  it  would  be  In  the  baeiii  of  the  Qav§— Bnd ;  Bilterbeok  places  it  at  the  rnios  of  Slama, 
in  the  npper  valley  of  the  Leaser  Zab  (Dai  Bandiehak  Sviamania,  pp.  97,  98). 
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in  attacking  tbe  fortress  of  EishBhashahii  od  the  eastern  bonier  of  the  empire.^ 
At  another  time  we  find  the  same  chief  plotting  with  the  Mannai  and  the 
Saparda  to  raid  the  town  of  Eilm&D.and  Eaarhaddon  implores  the  god  to  show 
him  how  the  place  may  be  saved  from  their  machinations.^  He  opens  negotiations 
in  order  to  gain  time,  bat  the  barbarity  of  his  adversary  is  such  that  he  feois  for 
hia  envoy's  safety,  and  specnlatea  whether  he  may  not  have  been  put  to  death.' 
The  situation  would  indeed  have  become  critical  if  Kashtariti  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  against  Assyria  a  combined  force  of  Medes,  Scythians,  Mannai, 
and  Cimmerians,  together  with  Urartn  and  its  king,  Rosas  III. ;  but,  fortunately, 
petty  hatreds  made  the  combination  of  these  various  elements  an  impossibility, 
and  they  were  unable  to  arrive  at  even  a  temporary  understanding.  The 
Scythians  themselves  were  not  united  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  and 
while  some  endeavoured  to  show  their  hostility  by  every  imaginable  outrage 
and  annoyance,  others,  on  the  contrary,  desired  to  enter  into  friendly  relations 
with  Assyria.  Esarbaddoo  received  on  one  occasion  an  embassy  from  Bar- 
tatna,*  one  of  their  kings,  who  humbly  begged  the  hand  of  a  lady  of  the  blood- 
royal,  Bweariog  to  make  a  lasting  friendship  with  him  if  Esarhaddon  would 
consent  to  the  marriage.  It  was  hard  for  a  child  brought  up  in  tbe  harem, 
amid  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  a  civilised  court,  to  be  handed  over  to  a  semi- 
barbarous  spouse ;  but  state  policy  even  in  those  days  was  exacting,  and  more 
than  one  princess  of  the  line  of  Sargou  had  thus  sacrificed  herself  by  an  alh'ance 
which  was  to  the  interest  of  her  own  people.'     What  troubled  Esarhaddoa  was 

'  Praytrt  Noi.  1,  2,  in  Kncdtzoh,  Anyriti^  OtbeU  an  ilen  SonnengoO,  pp.  72-62.  These  tablets, 
the  flnt  of  the  Beriee  to  be  made  known,  were  attribated  by  Sajoe  (.Babylonian  Lilemimt, 
pp.  20,  79,  et  seq.)  nnd  b;  Boaoawen  iBabylmtian  dattd  Tablel*  and  tAe  Canon  □/  JtoI«ny,  iu  the 
Traiuaelimti  of  the  Sooiet;  of  Biblical  Arohsolo^,  roL  ri.  pp.  21, 22, 107,  lOB)  to  a  seoond  Eaarhaddon, 
who  wonld  have  reigned  after  Assur-bani-pal ;  Kaihtariti  would  have  been  none  other  than  Cyaiarae, 
the  destroyer  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  This  opinion  was  adopted  and  for  a  long  while  maintained 
by  many  Assyiiologists  and  hiitoiians  (SoHBAPia,  KeiliiudhrifUn  und  Oet^ichlt/oriehung,  pp.  518- 
521;  Fb.  Lbnouunt,  Let  OrigitteM  da  THiiMre,  vol.  ii.  pp.  S50-355;  Ru.iyY,  Bix!herelie$  Bibliquat, 
pp.  31^-325,  334,  848),  but  was  rejected  by  many  othets  (Fr.  Dbutzsck,  Wo  lag  dai  Paradiat  f 
p.  24S;  Ed.  Mixib,  OttdiitUt  da  AUerthvrat,  vol.  i.  pp.  463,  464;  Tiklk,  BaJtgloiuaeh-iiuyTitAe 
Oaehichte,  pp.  334,  33S;  HDimL,  QaeliichU  Babj/Umim*  vnd  Auyriau,  pp.  721-724),  and  is  now 
finally  set  aside,  aud  the  latest  anthors  agree  in  seeing  in  the  Esarliaddon  of  these  tablets  Esarhaddon, 
son  of  Sennacherib  (KucDrzoH,  AuyriKhe  Qdxte  an  den  SonnengoU,  pp.  67-71 ;  WmoELBB,  Unlar- 
taehimgen  lur  AUtyrientaliMehea  Oeichiehle,  p.  120,  and  AUonenlatUehe  Fonchmgan,  tdI.  L  p.  486,  et 
■eq. ;  Boot,  Vnteriuchungen  our  AUorimtalitehen  Gatehiehle,  p.  87,  et  seq.), 

■  Prayer  Xo.  11,  io  Krudtzon,  JNyriscAe  Oebete  on  den  BoimtngM,  pp.  92-96.  The  people  of 
Sapaida,  called  by  the  Persians  Sparda,  have  been  with  good  reason  identified  bj  Fr.  Lenor- 
mant  (Xeftrs*  Att]/rU^iigiqua,  vol.  i.  pp.  46, 47 :  Xei  OHginet  dt  VHuloirt,  voL  ii.  pp.  352, 353),  and  after 
him  by  Sohiader  (£ei£inwArtRen  und  Qe»6hiM»fonchtaig,  pp.  116-119;  Die  KeilintdtTi/tat  imd  do* 
AUe  Talament,  18B3,  pp.  145-447),  with  tbe  Sepharad  of  the  prophet  Obadi«h  (ver.  20) :  the  Assyrian 
tests  show  that  this  oonntry  shonld  be  placed  In  the  nraghbonrbood  of  the  Haunai  and  of  the  Hedes. 

'  Praf/en  Noi.  9, 10,  in  Kkudizoh,  .lurrtkAe  Oebete  an  den  SonnengoU,  pp.  90-92. 

*  Bartatnais,  according  to  Winckler's  iageniona  otnervatlon,  theProCothyssaf  Hetodotasfl.oili.), 
thefiUher  of  Hadyea,  with  whom  we  shall  deal  below,pp.472,4S0  of  tbie  volume.  [The  name  shonld 
more  probably  be  read  Hasto-tua. — Ed.] 

'  Bargon  had  in  like  manner  giren  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Ambaris,  King  of  Tabal, 
In  ord«T  to  attach  him  to  the  Assyrian  oanse  (.innali,  1.  172;  Failej,  1.  30;  o£  Wincslbb,  Die 
KHUehH/Uexla  Bargom,  vol.  i.  pp.  30,  31, 102, 103),  hut  without  peimanetit  saDcets ;  cf.  ntpra,  p.  251. 
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not  the  tbonght  of  sacrificing  a  eister  or  a  daughter,  bat  a  miagiving  that  the 
sacrifice  would  not  produce  the  desired  resolt,  and  in  his  difficulty  ho  once  more 
had  recourse  to  Shamash.  "  If  Esarhaddon,  King  of  Assyria,  grants  a  daughter 
of  the  blood  (royal)  to  Bartatoa,  the  King  of  the  Iskuza,  who  has  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him  to  ask  a  wife,  will  Bartatua,  Sing  of  the  Iskuza,  act  loyally  towards 
Esarhaddon,  King  of  Assyria  ?  will  he  honestly  and  faithfully  enter  into  friendly 
engagements  with  Esarhaddon,  King  of  Assyria  ?  will  be  observe  the  conditions 
(made  by)  Esarhaddon,  King  of  Assyria  ?  will  ho  fulfil  them  punotQally  ?  that  thy 
high  divinity  knoweth.  Hia  promises,  in  a  decree  and  in  the  mouth  of  thy  high 
divinity,  O  Shamash,  great  lord,  are  they  decreed,  promulgated  ?  "  ^  It  is  not 
recorded  what  came  of  these  negotiations,  nor  whether  the  god  granted  the 
hand  of  the  princess  to  her  barbarian  suitor.  All  wo  know  is,  that  the  incursions 
and  intrigues  of  the  Scythians  continued  to  be  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble  to 
the  Medes,  and  roused  them  either  to  rebel  against  Assyria  or  to  claim  the 
protection  of  its  soTereign.  Esarhaddon,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  was  more 
than  once  compelled  to  interfere  in  order  to  ensure  peace  and  quietoras  to  the 
provinces  on  the  table-land  of  Iran,  which  Sargon  had  conquered  and  which 
Sennacherib  had  retained.^  He  had  first  to  carry  bis  anas  to  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  desert,  into  the  rugged  country  of  Fatosharra,  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Oemavend,  rich  in  lapis-laznli,  and  as  yet  untrodden  by  any  king  of  Assyria.' 
Having  reached  his  destination,  he  captured  two  petty  kings,  Epama  and  Shftir- 
pama,*  and  exiled  them  to  Assyria,  together  with  their  people,  their  thorough- 
bred horses,  and  their  two-humped  camels, — in  fine,  all  the  possessions  of  their 
subjects.^    Shortly  after  this,  three  other  Median  chiefe,  hitherto  intractable — 

'  Prayer  No.  29,  in  Erdstzon,  AMtyriiAt  OAtle  an  dtn  BormmtgoU,  pp.  119-122. 

*  SerenJ  leoent  tiinori&nB  (Du,attbb,  Lt  PeupU  H  fEmpire  det  Midei,  pp.  116-129,  and 
WiHOKLXB,  UnUrruehmigen  mr  AUorienlaUtchta  OetahiehtE,  p.  ST)  allege  that  Sennoobsrib  did  not 
keep  the  teiritoriea  tbnt  Sargon  had  oonqnered,  and  that  the  Ajgjrian  frontier  beoame  oontnuitad  on 
that  aide;  wbeteoathe  general  teetimony  of  the  knonn  texts  aeeniB  to  me  to  ptove  the  contrarj, 
namely,  that  he  preaecred  nearly  all  the  tenitory  annexed  by  his  father,  and  that  EBaihaddon  waa 
far  liom  diminishing  this  inheritanoe.  IF  these  two  kings  mention  only  insigniflcant  deeds  or  arms 
in  the  weatem  region,  it  is  beoause  the  population,  exhanated  by  the  wan  of  the  tiro  preoeding 
reigns,  easily  leoogniaed  the  NineTile  snpremaoy,  and  paid  tiibnte  to  the  Assyrian  governors  with 
snCBoient  regnlarity  to  prerent  any  important  military  expedition  against  them. 

'  Tbe  country  of  Patuiharra  has  been  Identified  by  Lenormant  (£«UrM  Auyriologiguet,  vol.  i. 
pp.  6S,  69)  wltti  that  of  the  Fatisahoriaus — naTturxo^'u —mentioned  by  Strabo  (XT.  iiL  §  1, 
p.  727)  in  Persia  proper,  who  would  have  lived  further  north,  not  Sax  from  Demavend ;  of.  HoMim., 
Qt»chiiAta  BdbyloniMU  and  Attyrieiu,  p.  724;  Tiele,  BiAj/lonUeh-attyriiehe  OetehiohU,  p.  348. 
Sachaa  (OZoM«n  lu  der  hittoriiohen  ItiMhri/lta  AugrivAar  EOnigt,  in  tbe  Zeiltehrift  /Ur  Attpiologie, 
vol.  XL  pp.  51-S7)  calls  attention  to  the  eiistenoe  of  a  mountain  oliaiii  Patash  war-gar  or  Padisb  war-git, 
in  front  of  OhoarSne,  and  he  places  the  oonntry  of  Fatnsharra  between  Demavend  aod  the  desert. 

*  Lenormant  (Lellreg  AmyrMogigua,  vol.  i.  pp.  66, 67)  sees  in  Epama  and  Shttirpama  a  transoript 
of  tbe  Irauiau  names  Vifarna  and  Chithrafama  (of  Jusri,  JrontaoA^i  Namenbuch,  pp.  141,  164);  ac 
against  tbe  first  of  these  Identlfloations,  cf.  Bosr,  Unienuehungen  zur  Alloritrtlalit^ten  Qtiehiehtt, 
p.  lll.n.  2. 

>  CyUndo'i  A,  C,  coL  iv.  11.  8-18,  and  Ifueriptim  oj  the  Brolien  Cylinder,  ool.  iv.  U.  S-9,  in 
S€iaiBX^EeaintehTi/aUiheBibliothak,-roLa.pp.ia2,iaS,U6,m;  o!.BvDOt,Sutori/ofEiaThaddmi, 
pp.  66-^,  and  Host,  UitltriuehiMgan  lur  AUorimtatitehen  OeiehidiU,  pp.  87, 88. 
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TJppia  of  Partakka,  Zanasaca  of  Partakka,*  Bamatea  of  Urakazabarna — came  to 
Nineveh  to  present  the  king  with  horses  and  lapis-laznli,  the  best  of  everything 
the;  poaseased,  and  piteonsly  entreated  him  to  forgive  their  miedeeds.  They 
represented  that  the  whole  of  Media  was  torn  asunder  by  conntleas  strifes,  prince 
against  prince,  city  against  city,  and  an  iron  will  was  needed  to  bring  the  more 
tnrbnlent  elements  to  order.  Esarhaddon  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  their  prayers ; 
he  undertook  to  protect  them  on  condition  of  their  paying  an  annual  tribute,  and 
he  put  them  under  the  protection  of  the  Assyrian  governors  who  were  nearest 
to  their  territory.'  £harkhar,  seoarely  entrenched  behind  its  triple  ramparts, 
assumed  the  position  of  capital  to  these  Iranian  marches.  It  is  difScult  to 
determine  the  precise  dates  of  these  various  events ;  we  learn  merely  that  they 
took  place  before  673,  and  we  surmise  that  they  must  have  occarred  between  the 
second  and  sixteenth  year  of  the  king's  reign."  The  outcome  of  them  was  a 
distinct  gain  to  Assyria,  in  the  acquisition  of  several  new  vassals.  The 
recently  founded  kingdom  of  Ecbetana  lacked  as  yet  the  prestige  which  would 
have  enabled  it  to  hold  its  own  against  Nineveh ;  besides  which,  D^okes, 
the  contemporary  ruler  assigned  to  it  by  tradition,  was  of  too  complaisant  a 
nature  to  seek  occasions  of  quarrel^  The  Scythians,  after  having  declared 
their  warlike  intentions,  seem  to  have  come  to  a  more  peaceable  frame  of  mind,  ■ 
and  to  have  curried  favour  with  Nineveh ;  but  the  rulers  of  the  capital  kept 
a  strict  watch  upon  them,  since  their  numbers,  their  intrepid  character,  and 

'  ParUkka  uid  Fortukka  seeoi  to  be  two  different  adaptationa  of  tha  name  Panutnka  (Tm. 
Lbhobmart,  LeltrM  A$tsridlcgique;  voL  L  p.  07),  the  Fanatakene  of  the  Greek  geogmpben ;  Tiele 
iBnbi/loaiaah-auj/TiKht  Oeaehichtt,  p.  SiS)  thinki  of  Paithytne.  I  thiok  tbat  them  tvo  names 
designate  the  northem  diitriota  of  FanataktnS,  the  preeent  Aibnakhtn'  or  the  oonntij  near  to  it 

■  Cylinder*  A,  C,  col.  it.  11  19-S7,  in  Bobiudeb,  Eeainidtri/tlielui  BOlielMi,  vol.  iL  pp.  132-135 ; 
of  BuocB,  2!ha  Biitory  of  Btarhadtha,  pp.  68-73,  and  Eoar,  Unhrtuchmtgen  nr  jWonmfoJiNAen 
ChtehitAte,  pp.  88, 89. 

*  The  hicta  islaling  to  the  iDbmimon  of  Fattubatra  and  of  Partakka  are  oontained  in  Cylinder  A, 
dated  fitim  the  eponjuoQa  year  of  Akhaziln,  in  £73.  Moreover,  the  venion  vhioh  thia  dooumant 
*coutaiDB.8eeDU  to  have  been  made  np  of  two  pieoes  placed  one  at  the  eod  of  the  other :  the  fliat  an 
aooonut  of  erenta  which  occurred  daring  an  eailier  period  of  tbe  reign,  and  in  wbioh  the  ezplolta  aro 
clauiQed  ie  geographioal  order,  from  Sidon  in  tbe  west  (ooL  1.  L  10,  et  >eq.)  to  the  Arab*  bordering 
on  Chaldna  in  the  eaat  (col.  IL  1.  OS,  et  seq.):  ^nd  the  seoond  coniistiDg  of  additional  oampaigni 
carried  oat  after  the  completion  of  the  former — which  !■  proved  by  tbe  place  which  theie  exptoiti 
oconpf ,  out  cf  their  normal  pocition  in  tbe  geographical  series — and  making  mention  of  PatuBhamt 
and  ^rtokka  (col.  iv.  II.  8-87),  as  well  as  of  BellkUha  (ool.  iii.  It.  62-60,  col.  iv.  II.  1-7).  The  editor 
of  tbe  Brvkea  CyliitdeT  has  tried  to  oomliine  these  latter  elements  with  the  former  in  the  order  adopted 
by  tbe  original  nanator.  As  far  as  oan  be  seen  in  whet  is  left  of  the  oolnmni,  he  hat  placed,  after 
the  Ohaldnan  events  (ool.  iii.  11. 19-28),  tbe  facts  concerning  Partnkka  (ooL  iv.,  where  lines  1, 2  in  the 
present  etate  of  the  cylinder  contain  fragments  which  fit  in  to  the  end  of  the  aoocnnt  preserved  in 
A-C  ool.  iv.  11.  19-39).  then  those  oonoemlng  Patnsbana  (ooL  iv.  IL  S-B),  and  flnall;  the  oampaisn 
againit  Baza  (col.  iv.  IL  10-26),  the  extreme  lioiit  of  Esarhsddon's  activity  in  the  south.  Know- 
ing that  the  campaign  In  the  desert  and  the  death  of  AhdimilkOt  took  plaoe  in  676  iBabylonian 
ChnMd4  of  J'tfxAei,  col.  Iv.  II.  &^\  and  that  we  find  them  already  alluded  to  ia  the  first  part  of 
the  nanative,  as  well  as  the  eventa  of  675  relating  to  the  revolt  of  Dakkuri,  we  may  conclude 
tbat  the  submission  of  Patusbarra  and  tbat  of  Partakka  occarred  in  671,  or  at  latMt  in  tbe 
beginning  of  673. 

<  or.  what  it  Mid  on  this  subject,  supra,  pp.  324-S2S. 
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inatioct  for  rapine  made  them  foimidabte  enemies — the  most  dangerous,  indeed, 
that  the  empire  had  enoonoteied  on  its  north-eastern  frontier  for  nearly 
a  century. 

This  policy  of  armed  turveillanee,  which  proved  bo  sacoessful  in  these  regions, 
was  also  carefully  maintained  by  Esarhaddon  on  his  south-eastern  border  against 
Assyria's  traditional  enemy,  the  King  of  Susa  Babylon,  far  from  exhibiting  any 
restlessness  at  h«r  present  position,  showed  her  gratitude  for  the  favours  which 
her  suzerain  had  showered  upon  her  by  resigning  herself  to  become  the  ally  of 
Assyria.    She  regarded  her  late  disaster  as  the  punishment  inflicted  by  MarduU 


for  her  revolts  against  Sargon  and  Sennacherib.  The  god  had  let  loose  the  powers 
of  evil  against  her,  and  the  Arakhtn,  overflowing  among  the  ruins,  had  swept 
them  utterly  away  ;  indeed,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  destruction  and  deso- 
lation seemed  to  have  taken  the  place  of  her  former  wealth  of  temples  and 
palaces.  In  the  eleventh  year,  the  divine  wrath  was  suddenly  appeased.  Ko 
sooner  had  Esarhaddon  mounted  the  throne,  than  he  entreated  Shamash, 
Ramm&n,  and  even  Marduk  himself,  to  reveal  to  him  their  will  with  regard 
to  the  city ;  wherenpon  the  omens,  interpreted  by  the  seers,  commanded  him 
to  rebuild  Babylon  and  to  raise  again  the  temple  of  £-Bagilla.  For  this 
purpose  he  brought  together  all  the  captives  taken  in  war  that  he  had  at  his 
disposal,  and  employed  them  in  digging  out  clay  and  in  brick-making ;  he  then 
prepared  the  foundations,  upon  which  he  poured  libations  of  oil,  honey,  palm- 
wine,  and  other  wines  of  various  kinds;  he  himself  took  the  mason's  hod,  and  with 
tools  of  ebony,  cypress  wood,  and  oak,  moulded  a  brick  for  the  new  sanctuary.  The 
work  was,  indeed,  a  gigantic  undertaking,  and  demanded  years  of  iminterrupted 


1  PraiTu  by  Fanchei-Gndiii,  from  Flondiu,  iu  Botia,  Le  Itiojiument  de  Ninioe,  pi.  55. 
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laboar,  bat  Esartiaddon  pushed  it  forward,  sparing^  neither  gold,  silrei,  costly 
fltone,  rare  woods,  or  plates  of  enamel  in  its  embelluhment.  He  began  to 
rebuild  at  the  same  time  all  the  other  temples  and  the  two  city  walls — Imgurbel 
and  Nimittibel ;  to  clear  and  make  good  the  canals  which  supplied  the  place 
with  water,  and  to  replant  the  sacred  groYea  and  the  gardens  of  the  palace. 
The  inhabitants  were  enconraged  to  come  back  to  their  homes,  and  those  who 
bad  been  dispersed  among  distant  provinces  were  supplied  with  clothes  and  food 
for  their  retam  joarney,  besides  having  their  patrimony  restored  to  them.'  This 
rebuilding  of  the  ancient  city  certainly  displeased  and  no  donbt  alarmed  her 
two  former  rivals,  the  Ealda  and  Elam,  who  had  hoped  one  day  to  wreet  her 
heritage  irom  Assyria.  Elam  concealed  its  ill-feeling,  but  the  Kald&  of  Blt- 
Dakkari  had  invaded  the  almost  deserted  territory,  and  appropriated  the  lands 
which  had  belonged  to  the  noble  families  of  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Sippara. 
When  the  latter,  therefore,  returned  from  exile,  and,  having  been  reinsti- 
tated  in  their  rights,  attempted  to  resume  possession  of  their  property,  the 
usurpers  peremptorily  refused  to  relinquish  it.  Esarhaddon  was  obliged  to 
interfere  to  ensure  its  restoration,  and  as  their  king,  Shamash-ibni,  was  not 
inclined  to  comply  with  the  order,  Esarhaddon  removed  him  from  the  throne, 
and  substituted  in  his  place  a  certain  Nabushallim,  son  of  Belesys,  who  showed 
more  deference  to  the  sDzerain's  wishes.^  It  is  possible  that  about  this  time 
the  £atdfi  may  have  received  some  support  from  the  Aramesans  of  the  desert 
and  the  Arab  tribes  encamped  between  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Syria, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  may  have  roused  the  wrath  of  Assyria  by  in- 
roads of  a  more  than  usually  audacious  character.  However  this  may  be,  in 
€76  Esarhaddon  resolved  to  invade  their  desert  territory,  and  to  inflict  such 
reprisals  as  would  force  them  thenceforward  to  respect  the  neighbouring  border 
provinces.  His  first  relations  with  them  had  been  of  a  courteous  and  friendly 
nature.  Hazael  of  Adumu,  one  of  the  sheikhs  of  £edar,  defeated  by  Sennacherib 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,'  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  annual 
tribute  to  come  to  Nineveh  with  considerable  presents,  and  to  implore  the 
restoration  of  the  statues  of  his  gods.  Esarhaddon  hod  caused  these  battered 
idols  to  be  cleaned  and  repaired,  had  engraved  upon  them  an  inscription  in 
praise  of  Assur,  and  had  further  married  the  suppliant  sheikh  to  a  woman  of 
the  royal  harem,  named  Tabua.  In  consideration  of  this,  he  bad  imposed 
upon  the  Arab  a  supplementary  tribute  of  sixty-five  camels,  and  had  restored 

'  The  vhole  of  this  aoooont  ii  token  &om  iuairiptunu  published  uid  tranglated  by  HBiratras  and 
Boar,  Die  SauintehTiflan  Atarhaddoiu,  in  tbe  SaUrage  lur  A—j/rioiogU,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  21S-269. 

'  OgUnden  A,  C,  col.  U.  U.  42-M,  and  JtucripCum  of  Ue  Broften  Cylinder,  coL  iii.  II.  19-28,  in 
SoBUDEB,  KeainKhri/aieht  BibUoOiek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  128-131,  146,  147;  of.  Budoe,  Th»  m$torf  o/ 
Etarhaddoa,  pp.  iS-dl. 

'  Of.  what  i>  aaid  of  thii  prince  on  p.  S23,  aupm. 
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to  him  his  idols.  All  this  took  place,  do  doabt,  bood  after  the  king's  acceBBion. 
A  few  yean  later,  oa  the  death  of  Hazael,  hie  son  Yanta  ^  solicited  inTeetitaie, 
bnt  a  competitor  for  the  chieftaincy,  a  man  of  unknown  origiD,  named  TTahab, 
treBcheronsly  incited  the  Arabs  to  rebel,  and  threatened  to  overthrow  him. 
Esarliaddon  cansed  Uahab  te  be  seized,  and  exposed  him  in  chains  at  the  gate 
of  Nineveh;  bat,  in  consideration  of  this  service  to  the  Arabs,  he  augmented  the 
tribute  which  already  weighed  upon  the  people  by  a  farther  demand  for  ten  gold 
minat,  one  tboosand  prectoos  stones,  fifty  camels,  and  a  thousand  measures  of 
apicery.'  The  repression  of  these  Arabs  of  Eedar  tbos  confirmed  Egarhaddoa's 
Bnpremacy  over  the  extreme  Qorthem  region  of  Arabia,  between  DamascuB  and 
Sippara  or  Babylon ;  bnt  in  a  more  southerly  direction,  in  the  wadys  which 
unite  Lower  Chaldraa  to  the  districte  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  there 
still  remained  several  rich  and  warlike  states — among  others,  Bazu,'  whose  rttleia 
had  never  done  homage  to  the  sovereigns  of  either  Assyria  or  Karduniash.  To 
carry  hostilities  into  the  heart  of  their  ooontry  was  a  bold  and  even  hazardous 
undertaking ;  it  oould  be  reached  only  by  traversing  miles  of  arid  and  rooky 
plains,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  burning  son,  vast  extente  of  swamps  and  boggy 
pasture  land,  desolate  wastes  infested  with  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  a  moan- 
tain  range  of  blackish  lava  known  as  Kh&zu.  It  would  have  been  folly  to 
risk  a  march  with  the  heavy  Assyrian  in&ntry  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles. 
Eaarhaddon  probably  selected  for  the  porpose  a  force  composed  of  cavalry, 
chariots,  and  lightly  equipped  foot-soldiers,  and  despatehed  them  with  orders 
to  reach  the  Janf  by  forced  marches  through  the  Wady  Hanrfin.  The 
Arabs,  who  were  totally  unprepared  for  such   a  movement,  had  not  time  to 

'  The  najoe  of  Hazost'a  aaa  ia  written  Yaln  in  Ojlinder  A,  and  Tata  in  WlDdklor'a  fragment 
(JUonnUaUBcAa  Fon6hang»n,  toI.  1.  pp.  527,  1.  6),  and  wo  nw;  oonolode  from  then  two  TorUuta  that 
the  original  form  was  Yatailn,  which  wonld  gixe  iia  a  name  often  fannd  in  Eimjaritio  inscTiptiona ; 
thii  Tantahaabeenoonfoniided  with  the  Individaal  whom  we  shall  flad  (Sited  Daitfiajid  Yanta  in  the 
rsigu  of  AMDi-bani-pal,  and  of  whom  we  ahall  tieat  below,  on  pp.  117  and  430, 181. 

'  Of/Unden  A,  6,  col.  ii.  XL  55-58,  coL  iii.  11.  1-24,  in  Sqhudbb,  KeaintehHftlicht  Baiio&A, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  ISO,  181 ;  of,  BuDOK,  The  HUtory  of  Btarbaddon,  pp.  54-5B.  The  aooouot  of  these  faota  la 
no  longer  found  in  the  Broken  OyHndtr;  it  vae  probablj  ohronioled  on  one  of  the  ends — now 
doBttoyed — of  the  Dolomna.  For  a  mutilated  venlon  in  which  the  story  of  Uahab  is  told,  of. 
WntOELZB,  AUorimtaliiehe  FartehiuigeH,  vol.  L  pp.  S2T-&29,  G32-531. 

*  The  Baza  of  this  text  la  oertainly  the  Bnz  whioh  the  Hebrew  books  name  among  the  ohildren 
of  Nahor  (Sm.  xzit  21 ;  Jer.  sit.  23).  Tlie  earl;  Aujrlologista  identified  Khazn  wilh  Ui,  the 
wn  of  Nahor  (H.  BAWLinsoir,  in  the  Joun.  B.  At.  8oe.,  1861,  toL  i.  pp.  238,  289 ;  Nobbu,  AMgrian 
Dietioaary,  p.  il2;  Fissa,  Bieenke  per  lo  Studio  delT  AntUthita  Auira,^p.  am,  397);  Delitwch  (ffb 
big  dot  Paradie»  f  p.  307)  oomparea  the  name  with  that  of  Hazo  (Huz\  the  filth  aon  of  Nahor  (Qat. 
ixiL  22),  and  hia  opinion  is  admitted  by  moot  toholAM  (Schucbb,  Die  EaiUtuthriflen  und  dai  AUe 
Tetlanant,  1SS3,  p.  141 ;  Tiilm,  BabyIoniiek-<u»yriiclui  Oeechiehie,  p.  319).  For  the  site  of  these 
conntrles  I  have  followed  the  ideas  of  Delattre,  who  identifies  them  with  the  oases  of  Janf  and 
Meskakeh,  in  the  centre  of  Northern  Arabia  {L'Atie  Oecidentale  datte  Ut  itiecriptiont  atiyriemu*, 
pp.  137,  138).  The  Assyrians  mast  have  set  out  by  the  Wady  HanrAn  or  by  one  of  the  wadys  near 
lo  Babylon,  and  have  retomed  by  a  more  southern  wady.  Qlaser  makes  them  pass  through  the 
BOuUiom  Nejed  {Skiau  ier  QtttMiiile  und  der  Oeogra^a  JrubMiu,  Tol.  iL  pp.  5,  265),  and  Wiockler 
adopts  his  oonolnsions  (jBttehieMe  Babylonimu  tmd  Attyrient,  p  266). 
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collect  theii  foroea ;  eight  of  their  chie&  were  taken  by  snrprise  and  killed 

one  after  another — among  them  Kisu  of  Khaldili,  Agbaru  of  Hpiati,  Manaakn 

of  Magalani, — and  also  some  reigning  queens.     L&,  the  King  of  Tadi,  at  first 

took  refnge  in  the  moantains,  but  afterwards  gave  himself  ap  to  the  enemy, 

and  jonmeyed  as  &r  as  Kineveh  to  prostrate  himself  at  Esarbaddon's  feet,  who 

restored  to  him  his  gods  and  his  crown,  on  the  nsoal  condition  of  paying  tribute.^ 

A  vassal  occupying  a  country  so  remote  and  so  difficult  of  access  could  not  be 

supposed  to  preserve  an  unbroken  fidelity 

towards    bis  suzerain,  but  he  no  longer 

ventured  to  plunder  the  caravaus  which 

passed  through  his  territory,  and  that  in 

reality  was  all  that  was  expected  of  him. 

Esarhaddon  thus  pursued  a  prudent 
and  anadventurous  policy  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  portions  of  his  empire,  main- 
taining a  watchful  attitude  towards  the 
Cimmerians  and  Scythians  in  the  north, 
carrying  on  short  defensive  campaigns 
among  the  Medes  in  the  east,  preserving 
peace  with  Elam,  and  making  occasional 
ilying  raids  in  the  south,  rather  from  the 
shabItokd.  KiKo  OF  BoiPT.'  nocessity  for  repressing  troublesome  border 

tribes  than  with  any  idea  of  permanent  conquest.  This  policy  mast  bare  been 
due  to  a  presentiment  of  danger  from  the  side  of  Egypt,  or  to  the  inception  of  a 
great  scheme  for  attacking  the  reigning  Pharaoh.  After  the  defeat  of  his  generals 
at  Altaku,"  Shabitokn  had  made  no  further  attempt  to  take  the  offensive ;  hie 
authority  over  the  feudal  nobility  of  Egypt  was  so  widely  acknowledged  that  it 
causes  us  no  surprise  to  meet  with  his  cartouches  on  more  than  one  ruin  between 
Thebes  and  Memphis,*  but  his  closing  years  were  marred  by  misfortune.  There 
was  then  living  at  Napata  a  certain  Taharqa,  one  of  those  scions  of  the  solar  race 
who  enjoyed  the  title  of  "  Boyal  brothers,"  and  from  among  whom  Amon  of  the 
Holy  Mountain  was  wont  to  choose  his  representative  to  reign  over  the  land  of 

'  Cylinden  A,  C,  col.  iii.  11.  29-52,  and  Broken  OgHnder,  coL  iv.  IL  10-26,  in  Scbbadeb,  J&iIiim. 
BmioUuik,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  130-133,  H6-H9. 

'  Drawn  b;  Fnucher-Gndin,  froui  Lgfsids,  DenkmSter,  ii\.  SOI,  No.  81;  cf.  Boseluki,  MonumeiUi 
Sloriei,pl.  12,  No.  4S. 

*  Cf.  lupra,  pp.  288,  289. 

*  His  Dume  or  monuDuentj  or  his  erection  bave  been  disooTeied  at  Ktirnak  (Ceahfoluon,  Mouu- 
Tntntt  ds  l'£gypte  eldela  HubU,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G5,  et  seq. ;  Bo^eixini,  op.  eit.,  pi.  cli.  No.  5 ;  Lapsiug, 
Denkntaler,  T.  3, 1),  at  Luxor  (DAHEaar,  Notiee  txplicatict  dtt  ruiaei  da  temple  de  Louxor,  p.  5S},  in 
the  temple  of  Pbtah  at  Mempbis  (Harieitb,  Moaamentt  Dimri,  pi.  29  e,  1-3)  iu  the  Berapeum 
(MABtETTE,  NoUea  «ur  let  loixaaie-qwilre  Apii,  in  the  BuUelin  dTchiblogique  de  VAtitfoKum  Fraiifait, 
iaS6,  p.  52 }  of.  the  SifapAlm  de  JSempku,  vol.  L  p.  27). 
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Ethiopift  whenevei  the  throne  became  vacant.'  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
father  of  Tabarqa  ever  held  the  highest  rank ;  it  was  &om  his  mother, 
Akaloka,  that  be  inherited  hia  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and  through  her 
probably  that  he  traced  his  descent  from  the  family  of  the  high  priestB.* 
Tradition  asserts  that  he  did  not  gain  the  regal  power  without  a  struggle ; 


TAUARQA   AMD   HIS   gUEM   DIKiatTillASU.' 

having  been  proclaimed  Icing  in  Ethiopia  at  the  age  of  twenty,  as  the  result  of 
some  revolution,  he  is  said  to  have  marched  against  Shabttoku,  and,  coming 
up  with  him  in  the  Delta,  to  have  defeated  him,  taken  him  prisoner,  and  put 
him  to  death.*  These  events  took  place  about  693  b.c.,^  and  Taharqa  employed 
the  opening  years  of  hie  reign  in  consolidating  his  authority  over  the  double 

'  For  BIhioplaD  "Boyal  brothers,"  see  tupra,  p.  170. 

■  £.  DK  BovGK,  Etude  aur  queUjveM  monameaii  du  rigne  de  Takraka,  in  tbe  M^laugaa  d' Archgologia 
tgiiiititnneUAt$yTitnM,Ya\,i.'p.  12,  Tbe  name  of  the  ijueen,  lolnowlutt  nutilRted  on  the  mouumeuts, 
appean  to  h&ve  been  Akaluka. 

*  DiBoii  by  F&ucher-Oililtil,  from  the  coloured  phite  !□  Lcpuii-'a,  DttOcmaieT,  y.  Ti. 

*  Eiuebilu,  who  oite«  tbe  fact,  bad  hia  information  from  a  tmatworthy  Greuk  aource  (LImger. 
Manelko,  p.  251),  perhaps  from  Afanetho  Iiimsetf  (HiIllee-Didot,  Fragm.  Hittorieomm  Grieeormii, 
vol.  ii.  p.  593),  The  imcriplion  of  Tania  soema  to  saj  tbat  Taharqa  was  tiro&ty  years  old  at  the 
lime  of  his  reiolt  {E.  DB  BouGt,  op,  eit.,  pp.  16-22,  Bibcu;  On  Sonu  MonumaiU  of  the  Btign  of 
Tirhahah,  in  the  Traiuaelton*  of  the  Bibl.  Arch.  Soc.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  194,  198,  and  Inicriptim  of 
Tirhaliah,  in  the  ZeiUchrifl.  1880,  p.  23). 

*  Host  of  the  lists  of  kin;^  taken  from  Manstho  assit^  twelve  yeara  to  tbe  reign  of  Scbikhoa ; 
one  alone,  that  of  Arrioanos,  asaigaa  him  fourteen  yeara  (Uametuo,  in  UUlleb-Didot,  Fragm.  Bi»l. 
Qrm.,  vol.  u.  p.  593). 
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kingdom.  He  married  the  widow  of  Sabaoo,  Queen  Dikahltamanu,  and  thDB 
aasomed  the  gaardiaoship  of  Tannatamann,  her  son  by  her  first  husband,  and 
this  mairiage  secured  him  enpreme  authority  in  Ethiopia.*  That  he  regarded 
Egypt  as  a  conquered  country  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  seeing  that  he  inserted 
its  name  on  his  monuments  among  those  of  the  nations  which  he  had  vanquished.' 
He  oevertheless  felt  obliged  to  treat  it  with  consideration ;  he  respected  the 
rights  of  the  feudal  prisoes,  and  behaved  himself  in  every  way  like  a  Pharaoh 
of  the  old  royal  line.  He  summoned  his  mother  from  Kapata,  where  he  bad 
left  her,  and  after  proclaiming  her  r^ent  of  the  South  and  the  North,  he 
associated  her  with  himself  in  the  rejoicings  at  his  coronation.  This  ceremony, 
celebrated  at  Tanis  with  the  usages  customary  in  the  Delta,'  was  repeated  at 
Kamak  iu  accordance  with  the  Theban  ritual,  and  a  chapel  erected  shortly 
afterwards  on  the  northern  quay  of  the  great  sacred  lake  has  preserved  to  us 
the  memory  of  it^  Akaluka,  installed  with  the  rank  and  prerogatives  of  the 
"  Divine  Spouse  "  of  Amon,  presented  her  son  to  the  deity,  who  bestowed  upon 
him  through  his  priests  dominion  over  the  whole  world.  She  bent  the  bow, 
and  let  fly  the  arrows  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  which  she  thereby 
symbolically  delivered  to  him  as  wounded  prisoners ;  the  king,  on  his 
part,  hurled  against  them  bullets  of  stone,  and  by  this  attack  figaratively 
accomplished  their  defeat.*  His  wars  in  Africa  were  crowned  with  a  certain 
meed  of  success,"  and  his  achievements  iu  this  quarter  won  for  him  in  after- 

■  Tbe  text  of  Cytinder  A  of  AMtu-bani-pkl  (ooL  ii  1.  53),  nnd  tli*t  of  Mvenl  other  doODmente 
<K  238  &iid  £  ae7B,  of.  O.  Bmith,  Ealory  of  AuuTbanij)dl,  pp.  29,  47),  only  mentioned  Uuit  TaaiuU- 
luanii  vu  tbe  "  son  of  hii  wife,"  which  Oppert  interpreted  to  mean  eon  of  Tahorqa  bimself  (JIMnoira 
«ur  U*  rapportt  de  V&gypU  el  da  VAityrie  dam  rAnUqaiU,  p.  1(M),  while  othen  see  in  him  a  eon  of 
Euhto,  a.  brother  of  AmenertM  (Hiirau,  The  AMgrian  Banking  of  Thaba,  in  the  ZeUtehrift,  1866,  p.  2), 
or  a  son  of  Shabttoka  (Q.  Smitb,  Egj/ptian  Campaifpu  of  Emrhaddoa  and  Amrbantpal,  ia  tbe 
ZdUehri/l,  1868,  p.  9S).  Bawfun'e  Ojlinder,  No.  1  (ool.  ii.  1.  22)  gives  the  variant,  Tandamane,  aon 
oT  Skbaoo,  m  wb«  obawred  for  tbe  first  time  by  G.  Bkitb,  AMi/rian  Dueoverief,  pp.  318, 327. 

■  BsDOKM,  BeitdierlehU  aut  JBgj/ptui,  p.  300;  the  parallel  soene,  where  the  name  of  Egjpt  waa 
foand,  hai  been  atmrped  hj  Neotanebo. 

>  The  stele  of  Tanie,  vhoM  frngmenfe  were  ditooTered  by  Marietta  and  Petrie,  Memn  to  refer  to 
these  ooronation  TeitiTitieB  at  Taniaj  of.  tbe  trtuuilations  of  it  giTea  by  K  de  Bong^  (£tude  *Nr 
qtidquet  monwnenti  du  rigne  da  Tohralco,  in  the  MAanget  d'Are1i*ilo^  Sgj/pUauta,  to],  i.  pp.  21-28). 
Biroh  (On  Some  XonmnenU  of  the  Beign  of  Tirhakalt,  in  tbe  Traneaetiant  of  the  Bibl.  Arab.  Sec, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  19i-199),  ftnd  Griffith  (PrrBn,  Tanit,  vol.  a  pp.  29, 30,  pi.  ii.  No.  162). 

*  The  BceneeHndinscriptiona  in  thEi  chapel,  published  b;PBU8lD'ATENHES,ironu(lwnfi.^yptfaM, 
pb.  -^TTJ -TTTJif ,  have  beon  o&refnlly  worked  out  by  £.  DE  Bonai  only,  op.  eit,,  pp.  14-16. 

*  Pbisse  D'ATxmiia,  op.  eil^  pi.  xxxUi. ,-  of.  E.  di  Bonoi,  op.  ell.,  p.  IS. 

*  The  list  ioBcrlbed  on  tbe  baae  of  the  atatae  ditoovered  and  published  by  Marlette  IKarmak, 
pi.  slv.  a  2)  ooataina  a  large  number  of  namea  belonging  to  Afrioa.  They  ore  the  same  m  tboae  met 
with  in  the  time  of  tbe  XYUI"'  dynaaty,  and  were  probably  oopled  Uom  lome  mmnment  of  Bamaea  II., 
who  bad  bimaelf  perhaps  borrowed  them  from  a  doooment  of  the  time  of  ThdtmoaiB  IIL  (UiaiKTr*, 
Samak,  pp.  66, 67;  of.  Wizobxahu,  .Xgypluelu  OtKhieUe,  p.  S91).  A  bas-relief  at  Hedinet-Habu 
abowa  him  to  ua  iu  the  act  of  amitiug  a  group  of  tribei.  among  which  figure  tbe  Tepa,  Doabrl^  and 
"the  hnmbled  Enab"  (Champollioh,  Monvmenli  da  VSgyple  et  de  la  Hubie,  toL  L  pp.  SI9-821; 
BoaiLun,  Kontmumtf  Btoriei,  pL  ol.  vol.  It.  p.  1S2 ;  Lefsics,  JJtnlmShT,  t.  pi.  1  e) ;  thia  bat-relief 
WM  appropriated  later  on  by  Neotaueho. 
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time  BO  mnoh  popularity  among  the  Egyptians,  that  they  extolled  him  to 
the  Greeks  as  one  of  their  most  illustrions  conqoering  Pharaohs  ;  they  related 


TBE  COLCNH  OF  TAUABQA,   AT  KARHAK.' 

that  he  had  penetrated  aa  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercales  in  the  west,  and  that 
he  had  invaded  Enrope  in  imitation  of  Sesostris."  What  we  know  to  be  a  fact 
is,  that  he  secured  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile  nearly  twenty  years  of  prosperity, 

■  Drawn  by  Fanebei-Ondia,  from  b  photograph  by  Beato,  taken  in  1886. 

'  Stkabo,  L  iii.  g  21,  p.  61 ;  XV.  i.  g  6,  p.  687 :  the  latter  psu«ge  ii  taken  from  HegBtthenee 
(FVagm.  20,  in  HGLLBB-DtDOT,  Fragm.  Sitt.  QrtK.,  yoL  ii.  p.  4]6> 
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and  recalled  the  glories  of  the  great  reigns  of  former  days,  if  not  by  his 
victories,  at  least  by  the  excellence  of  his  administration  and  his  activity.  He 
planned  the  erection  at  Kamak  ^  of  a  hypoetyle  hall  in  front  of  the  pylons  of 
Bamees  II.,  which  should  equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  of  Seti  I.^  The  columns 
of  the  central  aisle  were  disposed  in  two  lines  of  six  pillars  each,  but  only  one  of 


r  hXthor  and  bIbD,  at  oebel-babkil.' 

these  now  remains  standing  in  its  original  place ;  its  height,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Seti's  columns,  is  nearly  sixty-nine  feet.  The  columns  of  the  aide 
aisles,  like  those  which  should  have  flanked  the  immense  colonnade  at  Luxor, 
were  never  even  begun,  and  the  hall  of  Taharqa,  like  that  of  Seti  I.,  remains 

'  Infarmatiou  as  to  tho  principal  portiona  of  hia  woik  at  Kamak  may  be  found  in  Habibtte, 
Eantak,  pp.  10,  20,  note  2,  aud  in  Wudbmahn,  Mgyptiiehe  GeschidiU,  pp.  595, 396. 

*  Tbese  ooInmnB  haT«  been  looked  upon  aa  triumphal  pillars,  deitgued  to  rappoit  itatuM  or 
dirine  emblfiHB  (Jollois  and  de  Tillibm,  DfcripUon  du  palait  dt  Kanak,  in  tbu  Bacription  de 
rSgypte,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4'22-425;  E.  db  Rol'Oe,  ^tude  det  Monumeatt  du  Maitif  de  Kamak,  in  the 
iUlanget  d'Areh^ologie  £gyptienae,  vol.  i.  p.  67 ;  STEiNDORFf  and  BaedeKBr,  Egyplen,  pp.  245,  246)- 
Hariette  thiokB  that  tbey  supported  "  an  ediQca  in  the  architectural  style  of  the  kiosk  at  Philtc  and 
the«mallhypiBthralt«mpleon  tberoofo[Doiiderah"(iCarAai:,p.l9).  lamofopinioathattbeatchitt^ct 
intended  to  make  a  bypoatyle  hall,  but  that  when  the  columna  irere  erected,  he  perceiTed  that  the 
groat  width  of  the  alale  they  formed  vioald  render  the  strength  of  the  roof  very  doubtful,  and  to 
renouDoed  the  eieonlion  of  hi*  first  design. 

'  Prawn  by  Fauchec-Qudin,  from  a  lithograph  in  Caillaud,  Voyage  u  3f*o<  vol.  i.  pi.  Iviii. 
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nnfinished  to  thia  day.'  He  bestowed  his  favour  od  Nubia  and  Ethiopia, 
as  well  as  on  Egypt  proper;  eveD  Napata  owed  to  his  munificence  the 
most  beautiful  portions  of  its  temples.  The  temple  of  Amcot,  and  sub- 
sequently that  of  M&t,  were  enlarged  by  him ; '  and  he  decorated  their 
ancient  halls  with  baa-reliefe,  representing  himself,  accompanied  by  his  mother 
and  bis  wife,  in  attitudes  of  adoration  before  the  deity.  The  style  of  the  earring 
is  very  good,  and  the  hieroglyphics  would  not  disgrace  the  walla  of  the  Thebao 


r   BUO   (BU),   at   QEBEL-BIBSIL.* 

temples.  The  Ethiopian  sculptors  and  painters  scmpnloiisly  followed  the 
traditions  of  the  mother-country,  and  only  a  few  instgaificant  details  of  ethnic 
type  or  costume  enable  us  to  detect  aslight  difference  between  their  works  and 
those  of  pure  Egyptian  art.  At  the  other  extremity  of  Napata,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Holy  Mountain,  Taharqa  excavated  in  the  cliff  a  rock-hewn  shrine, 
which  he  dedicated  to  H&tbor  and  BtsA  (Bes),  the  patron  of  jollity  and  happi- 
ness, and  the  god  of  music  and  of  war,  B!sA,  who  was  at  first  relegated  to  the 
lowest  rank  among  the  crowd  of  genii  adored  by  the  people,  had  gradually 
risen  to  the  highest  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  goda,  and  bis  images  pre- 
dominated in  chapels  destined  to  represent  the  cradle  of  the  infant  gods,  and 

'  For  thii  colonnade  at  Luxor,  cf.  Struggla  of  the  Nalioiu,  p.  379. 

'  OULLADD,  Voyage  a  MCroi,  Tol.  L  pis.  liiv.-IiTi.,  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  218-225 ;  LBpaiOB,  DenkmSer, 
T.  5-13.  The  oactoncbea  of  Tabaiqa  were  leoogniBed  in  tbii  edifice  from  tbe  outset  hj  ChampolUoa 
(Note  ia  BalUlia  det  Aniumoe*,  1S24),  and  led  him  to  attribute  the  sreotion  of  tbe  building  to 
thia  prince. 

*  Drawn  by  FaucbW'Gudin,  from  a  lithograph  in  Cailladd,  Voyage  &  Meto€,  to),  i.  pi.  lixiv. ; 
drawiuge  of  these  pillars  are  reprodnoed  in  Lbpsics,  DenlmSUT,  *.  6  a-l. 
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the  sftored  spots  where  goddesses  gave  birth  to  their  diTine  offspring.     The 

portico  erected  in  front  of  the  pylon  had  a  central  avenae  of  pillars,  against 

which  stood  monstrous  and  grinning  statues  of  Blsd,  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and 

his  head  crowned  with  a  large  bunch  of  lotus-flowers  and  plnmes.     Two  rows 

of  columns  with  Hathor-headed  capitals  flanked  the  central  aisle,  which  led  to 

a  hall  supported  by  massire  columns,  also  with  Hathor  capitals,  and  beyond  it 

again  lay  the  actual  shrine  similarly  excavated  in  the  rocky  hill ;  two  statues 

of  Btsd,  standing  erect  against  their  supporting  columns,  kept  guard  over  the 

entrance,  and  their  fantastic  forms,  dimly  discernible  in  the  gloom,  must  have 

appeared  in  ancient  times  to  have  prohibited  the  vulgar 

throng  from  approaching  the  innermost  sanctuary.    Half 

of  the  roof  has  fallen  in  since  the  building  was  deserted, 

and  a  broad  beam  of  light  falling  through  the  aperture 

thus  made  reveals  the  hideous  grotesqueness  of  the  statues 

to  all  comers.' 

The  portraits  of  Taharqa  represent  him  with  a  strong, 

sqaare-sliaped  head,  with  full  cheeks,  vigorous  mouth,  and 

determined  chin,  such  as  belong  to  a  man  well  suited  to 

deal  with  that  troubled  epoch,  and  the  knowledge  we  as 

yet  possess  of  his  conflict  with  Assyria  fnlly  confirms  the 

character  exhibited  by  his  portrait  statues.     We  may  surmise  that,  when  once 

absolute  master  of  Egypt,  he  must  have  cast  his  eyes  beyond  the  isthmus,  and 

considered  how  he  might  turn  to  his  own  advantage  the  secret  grudge  borne 

by  the  Syrians  against  their  suzerain  at  Nineveh,  but  up  to  the  present  time 

we  possess  no  indications   as  to  the  policy  he  pursued  in  Palestine.    We 

may  safely  assume,  however,  that  it  gave  umbrage  to  the  Assyrians,  and 

that  Esarhaddon  resolved  to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the  uneasiness  it 

caused  him.     More  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  day  when  the 

kings  of  Syria,  alarmed  at  the  earliest  victories  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  had 

conceived  the  idea  of  pitting  their  former  conquerors  against  those  of  the 

day,  and  had  solicited  help  from  the  Pharaohs  against  Assyria."    None  of 

the  sovereigns  to  whom  they  turned  had  refused  to  listen  to  their  appeals, 

or  failed  to  promise  subsidies  and  reinforcements;  but  these  engagements, 

however  definite,  had  for  the  most  part  been  left  unfulfilled,  and  when  an 

occasion  for  their  execution  had  occurred,  the  Egyptian  armies  had  merely 

■  Caillato,  Voyage  h  MAot,  VoL  ii.  pp.  212-215.    The  plan  1b  ^von  in  Caillaud,  op.  eiL,  vol.  i. 

•  DniTD  by  Panoher-Gudin,  from  a  cbbI  of  tha  fngment  proierved  at  Gizeh ;  of.  Haspebo.  Girirfe 
du  Vi*ae»  an  JftwAi  de  Botdaq,  p.  63,  No.  101. 

■  Of,  mpra,  pp.  180-162. 
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appeared  on  the  flelda  of  battle  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat :  they  had  not  preveDted 
the  BobjagatioD  of  DamascaB,  Israel,  Tyre,  the  PbiliBtines,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  of 
the  princes  or  people  who  tmsted  to  their  renown ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
QmnerouB  disappointments,  the  prestige  of  the  Egyptians  was  Btill  so  great 
that  insubordinate  oi  rebel  states  invariably  looked  to  them  for  support  and 
entreated  tlieir  help.  The  AsByrian  generals  had  learnt  by  experience  to  meet 
them  onmoved,  being  well  aware  that  the  Egyptian  army  was  inferior  to  their 
own  in  organisation,  and  used  antiqoated  weapons  and  methods  o£  warfare; 
they  were  also  well  aware  that  the  Egyptian  and  even  the  Ethiopian  soldiery 
had  never  been  able  sacceesfully  to  withstand  a  detertnined  attack  by  the 
Asayrian  battalions,  and  that  when  once  the  desert  which  protected  Egypt  bad 
been  crossed,  she  woald,  like  Babylon,  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  arms.  It  woald 
merely  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the  possible  danger  of  opposition  being 
offered  to  the  passage  of  the  invading  host  by  the  Idnmsan  and  Arab  tribes 
sparsely  scattered  over  the  country  between  the  Nile  and  the  Galf  of  Akabah, 
as  their  hostility  would  be  a  cause  of  serious  uneasiness.  An  expedition, 
sent  against  Milukhkha^  in  675  B.O.,  had  taught  the  inhabitants  to  respect 
the  power  of  Assyria ;  but  the  campaign  had  not  been  brought  to  a  satis- 
iactory  conclusion,  for  the  King  of  Elam,  Ehumb&n-khaldash  II.,  seeing  his 
rival  occupied  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  his  empire,*fell  unexpectedly  upon 
Babylon,  and  pushing  forward  as  far  as  Sippara,  laid  waste  the  surrounding 
country;  and  his  hateful  presence  even  prevented  the  god  Shamash  from 
making  his  annual  progress  outside  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  people  of  Btt- 
Dakkuri  seem  to  have  plucked  up  courage  at  his  approach,  and  invaded  the 
neighbouring  territory,  probably  that  of  Boraippa.  Esarhaddon  was  absent  on 
a  distant  expedition,  and  the  garrisons  scattered  over  the  province  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  in  numbers  to  risk  a  pitched  battle :  Ebamb&n-khaldash, 
therefore,  marched  back  with  his  booty  to  Sosa  entirely  unmolested.  He  died 
suddenly  in  his  palace  a  few  days  after  his  return,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Urtakn,  who  was  too  intent  npou  seating  himself  securely  on  the  throne 
to  send  his  troops  on  a  second  raid  in  the  following  year.'  Esarhaddon  deferred 
his  revenge  to  a  more  convenient  season,  and  utilised  the  respite  &te  had 
accorded  him  on  the  Elamite  border  to  hasten  Us  attack  on  Egypt  (673  b.o.)." 

I  The  name  of  Hilnkhkha,  flnt  applied  to  the  ocjimtrieB  in  the  neighbouiLood  at  the  Persian  Gulf 
(cf.  Davm  of  CtviUicUum,  p.  564,  note  8,  and  p.  600),  hod  beon  tranefened  to  tbe  weatera  coatta  of 
Arabift,  as  well  ae  that  ofMagan. 

'  Findtaf  Babylonian  Chronida,  ooL  iy.  IL  9-15;  of.  Wwoklbb,  Bt^lonuehe  Chronik  B,  in 
SoHaAnsB,  Keain:  BM.,  toL  ii.  pp.  2B2-2S8.  Thfa  ia  the  only  docament  recxuding  theao  eTenta, 
and  it  gives  them  in  great  confusLon ;  I  have  endeavoared  to  point  out  the  bond  which  unitea  them. 

■  Pinched BabfloniaaChronieU.eoi.U. 1. 16;  of. WmoiLSB, op. ait,  pp.  284,285.  KiindUon  (Jmj- 
ri4elte  GAeit  on  dm  SonnengoU,  Tol.  i.  p.  59)  haa  oatablisbed  the  reading  "  the  Aaajrriana  were  d^taUd," 
—dfftii,— instead  of  "  the  Aaiyriaua  eoma,"— iBifcH,— as  read  by  the  ftnt  editors  of  this  pnasage. 
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The  expedition  was  a  failure,  and  Taharqa  waB  greatly  elated  at  baring  issaed 
with  honoor  ttom  this  trial  of  strength.  As  most  of  the  countries  over  which 
his  enemy  exercised  his  supremacy  were  those  which  had  been  ruled  by  his 
Theban  ancestors  in  days  gone  by,  Taharqa  engraved  on  the  base  of  his  statae 
a  list  of  nations  and  towns  copied  from  one  of  the  monuments  of  Bamaes  II. 
The  Kb&ti,  Carchemish,  Mitanni,  Arvad — in  short,  a  dozen  peoples  already 
extinct  or  in  their  decline,  and  whose  names  were  merely  perpetuated  in  the 
stereotyped  ofEcial  lists, — were  enumerated  in  the  list  of  his  Tanquisbed  foes 
side  by  side  with  Assyria.*  It  was  a  mere  piece  of  bravado,  for  never,  even 
when  victorions,  did  he  set  foot  on  Syrian  soil ;  but  all  tfae  same  the  victory 
had  oaneed  the  invading  host  to  retire,  and  the  fame  of  this  exploit,  spreading 
throughout  Asia,  was  not  without  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  island  of  Tyre  bad  never  officially  recognised  the  Assyrian  suzeraiDty. 
The  Tyrians  had  lived  in  peace  since  the  defeat  of  Elalai,  and  had  maintained 
constant  commercial  relations  with  the  continent  without  interfering  in  active 
politics :  they  had,  perhaps,  even  been  permitted  to  establish  some  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  the  mainland.  Their  king,  Baal,  now  deemed  the  moment 
a  propitious  one  for  coming  forward  and  recovering  his  lost  territory,  and 
since  the  Greek  princes  of  Cyprus  had  ranged  themselves  under  the  hegemony 
of  Assyria,  he  thought  he  coold  best  counterbalance  their  influence  by  seeking 
support  from  Egypt,  whose  ancient  greatness  was  apparently  reviving.  He 
therefore  concluded  an  alliance  with  Taharqa,^  and  it  would  be  no  cause  for 
astonishment  if  we  should  one  day  discover  that  Judah  had  followed  bis  example. 
Hezekiah  had  devoted  his  declining  years  to  religious  reformation,  and  the 
organisation  of  his  kingdom  under  the  guidance  of  Isaiah  or  the  group  of  prophets 
of  which  Isaiah  was  the  leader.  Judah  hod  increased  in  population,  and  had 
quickly  recovered  its  prosperity ;  when  Hezekiah  died,  about  686  b.c.,'  it  had 
entirely  regained  its  former  vigour,  but  the  memory  of  the  disasters  of  701  was 
still  sufficiently  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  prevent  the  change  of  sove- 
reign being  followed  by  a  change  of  policy.  Manasseh,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
though  he  did  not  walk,  as  Hezekiah  had  done,  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,* 
at  least  remained  loyal  to  his  Assyrian  masters.  It  is,  however,  asserted  that 
he  afterwards  rebelled,  though  his  reason  for  doing  so  is  not  explained,  and 
that  he  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  as  a  punishment  for  this  crime :  he 

'  H^BIETTE,  Karnak,  pi  ia  a,  «,ai  pp.  G6,  67. 

■  The  ftllianca  of  BAal  with  Tahaiqa  ii  mentioned  IQ  the  fragment  of  the  Annalt,  reprodaoed  ij 
hixige(_TheEUtoTso/Siarbaddon,}?p.Ue,m,  1. 12),aadsr  the  date  ofjear  X.,  uid  the  name  Btel 
it  (till  deoipherablB  amid  the  defaced  line*  which  oantained  the  aooonnt  of  eventg  wbioh  took  pUoa 
before  that  year  (pp.  114,  115,  1.  2).  I  think  we  may  reawmablj  oMign  the  flnt  undentaudiDg 
between  the  two  Bovraetgiu,  either  to  the  actnalyeai  of  the  fintoampaiga  or  to  the  following  year.and 
thU  ii  the  present  opinion  of  Winokler  (^jUloritnbdiiehe  Foriehmtgaii,  vol.  i,  pp.  52o,  526). 

■  For  the  datea  of  Hesekinh't  leigo,  ef.  Mpni,  pp.  2S6,  284. 
•  2  Kingi  sxi.  1,  3;  of.  2  Ohrat.  xuUi.  1,  2. 
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SQOceeded,  nererthelees,  in  regaining  faTonr,  and  was  reinstated  at  Jemaalem  on 
oonditioD  of  not  repeating  Iiis  offence.  -  If  this  statement  is  true,  as  I  believe 
it  to  be>  it  was  probably  after  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  673  B.o.'  tbat  his  con- 
spiraoy  with  Bfial  took  place.  The  Assyrian  governors  of  the  neighbonring 
prorincee  easily  crashed  these  attempts  at  independence,  but,  the  islands  of 
Tyre  being  seonre  from  attack,  they  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  establishing 
a  series  of  redoabt«  along  the  coast,  and  with  prohibitiDg  the  Tyrians  from 
having  access  to  the  mainland.* 

The  promptitude  of  their  action  qaenched  the  hopes  of  the  Egyptian  party 
and  prevented  the  spread  of  the  revolt.  Esarhaddon  was,  nevertheless,  obliged 
to  pat  off  the  fnlfilment  of  his  schemes  longer  than  he  desired :  complications 
arose  on  his  northern  frontiers,  near  the  soorces  of  the  Tigris,  which  distracted 
his  attention  from  the  intrigaes  taking  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile.  Urarto, 
hard  preosed  by  the  Cimmerians  and  Scytbiaos,  had  lived  for  a  qnarter  of  a 
oentory  in  a  condition  of  sullen  peace  with  Assyria,  and  its  kings  avoided  any- 
thing which  conld  bring  them  into  conflict  with  their  hereditary  rival  Argistis 
IL  had  been  sncoeeded  by  one  of  his  sons,  Busas  IL,  and  both  of  them  had  been 
more  intent  upon  strengthening  their  kingdom  than  on  extending  its  area ; 
they  bad  rebailt  their  capital,  Dhnspas,  on  a  ntaguiflcent  scale,  and  from  the 
security  of  their  rocky  home  they  watched  the  course  of  events  without  taking 
any  part  in  it,  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  circumstances."  Andaria,  chief  of 
Lubdi,  one  of  the  remote  mountain  districts,  so  difficult  of  access  that  it  always 
retained  its  independence  in  spite  of  frequent  attacks,  had  seized  Shapria,  a 
province  which  had  been  from  very  early  times  subject  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Nineveh,  and  was  the  first  to  be  colonised  by  them.*    The  inhabitants,  forgetful 

I  The  &et  of  Mminiwoh'g  oaptiTit;  !■  qqIj  known  to  ns  fiom  the  teetimonj  of  2  Chron.  xxiiii. 
10-13,  utd  mo«t  modern  oritios  ooDiidei  it  apucryphal  (Siadb,  Qttehi(M»  dtt  VoVea  Itnul,  vol.  L 
pp.  839,  610).  The  moral  development  vhioh  aocompuiles  the  EtamtlTe,  and  the  oonTeidon  which 
(bllowB  it,  ore  aertainly  later  additions,  bnt  I  think,  witb  Htiivy  (^Milangti  de  Critique  et  dRUHotra 
rdatift  ava  paupUt  S^MUiqaei,  pp.  36,  07),  tbtt  the  atarj  maj  have  some  fonndation  in  fftot ;  we 
■hall  see  latei  on  (in/ro,  p.  38B}  tbat  Kecho  I.,  Eoiik  of  Sais,  wm  t«keii  piiwDer,  led  into  oaptivit;, 
and  received  again  into  favoar  in  the  same  way  aa  Manoweh  ii  said  to  have  beeiu  The  exile  to 
Babylini,  whloh  at  one  time  appeared  to  demonstrate  tbe  nnantbenticit?  of  the  pasMigo,  would  be 
rather  in  favour  of  ita  antheotlcitj,  aa  Q.  Smith  had  already  remarked  {The  Aitgrian  ^onj/a 
Canon,  pp.  16S,  IM}.  Esarhaddon  was  King  of  Babylon  during  the  whole  of  hie  tmga,  and  the 
great  worka  whioh  he  ezeeuted  in  that  cit;  obliged  him,  we  know,  to  tranaport  thither  a  large 
proportion  of  the  priaonera  whom  be  brought  Iiaok  from  his  wan. 

'  WlKCXUB,  AUoritritaliiehe  FonehuitgeB,  vol.  i.  pp.  523,  526,  aadgni  the  opening  of  the  blockade 
to  tbiidate;  I  had  independently  arrived  at  the  same  oaucluaioii,  whan  Winokler  himself  puihed  baok 
the  date  for  the  commencement  of  operaUoni  to  675  b.c.  {Oaeeh.  Bab.  und  Anyr^  p.  333),  and  Landau 
brooght  it  down  to  670  B.O.  {Beitrage  lur  AUertuvukunde  dee  Orient*,  pp.  11,  12). 

>  For  the  order  and  BncceBsiOQ  of  the  kings  of  Urartn  at  thin  epoch,  I  have  followed  the  ideaa  set 
forth  by  Bblce  and  Lehvanm,  Eta  never  Hemeher  voa  ChaHia,  la  the  ZeiUekr^ft  fur  Augriologie, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  82-99,  339-300. 

*  For  these  colonies,  cf.  Struggle  n/  the  Natiom,  p.  608,  note  2.  The  name  is  there  given  uoder 
tbe  foini  Bnrl,  tbe  inaeouracy  oC  which  was  shown  at  the  very  time  that  work  began  to  appear;  of. 
MpT»,  p.  20,  note  4. 
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of  theit  origio,  had  yielded  Toliutarily  1o  Andaria;  but  this  prince,  after 
receiTing  their  homage,  was  seized  with  alarm  at  hia  own  aadacity.  He 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  position  by  an  alliance  with  the  Cimmerians,^ 
and  the  spirit  of  iusabordination  which  he  aroused  spread  beyond  the  Euphrates ; 
Mngallu  of  Milid,  a  king  of  the  Tabal,  resorted  to  each  Tiolent  measures  that 
Esarhaddon  was  alarmed  lest  the  wild  mountaineers  of  the  Taurus  should  pour 
down  upon  the  plain  of  Eut  and  lay  it  waste.'  The  danger  wonld  indeed  have 
been  serious  had  all  these  tribes  risen  simaltaneously ;  but  the  Cimmerians  were 
detained  in  Asia  Minor  by  their  own  concerns,"  and  Mugallu,  when  he  saw  the 
Assyrian  troops  being  concentrated  to  bring  him  to  reason,  remained  quiet*  The 
extension  of  Lubdi  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Basas ;  he  did 
not  respond  to  the  advances  made  to  him,^  and  Esarbaddon  opened  his  oampaign 
against  the  rebels  without  having  to  dread  the  intervention  of  Urarta  Andaria, 
besieged  in  his  capital  of  Ubbumi,^  laid  aside  his  royal  robes,  and,  assuming  the 
i^ggs*^  garments  of  a  slave,  appeared  upon  the  ramparts  and  pleaded  for  mercy 
in  a  voice  choked  with  tears :  "  Shupria,  the  country  which  has  sinned  against 
thee,  will  yield  to  thee  of  her  own  accord ;  place  thy  officers  over  her,  she  will 
vow  obedience  to  thee;  impose  on  her  a  ransom  and  an  annual  tribute  for  ever. 
I  am  a  robber,  and  for  the  crime  I  have  committed  I  will  noake  amends 
fifty-fold."  Esarbaddon  would  Usten  to  no  terms  before  a  breach  had  been 
effected  in  the  city  walls.  This  done,  he  pardoned  the  prince  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  citadel,  but  resumed  possession  of  Shupria :  its  Inhabitants  were 
raercilessly  punished,  being  condemned  to  slavery,  and  their  lands  and  goods 
divided  among  new  colonists.  Many  Urartians  were  numbered  among  the 
captives :  these  Esarbaddon  separated  from  the  rest,  and  sent  back  to  Busas  as 
a  reward  for  his  having  remained  neutral.  All  this  had  barely  occupied  the 
apace  of  one  month,  the  month  of  Tebet.     The  firstfniits  of  the  spoil  reserved 

'  This  Kerns,  indeed,  to  be  proted  by  a  tablet  in  which  Esarhftddon,  »ddie«8iag  the  god  BhamMb, 
ftsks  him  if  the  Oimmemiu  oi  Urartiaiu  will  unite  with  a  certain  priooe  who  oan  be  no  other  thui 
the  King  of  Sbnpria  (Kxnrrzoa,  Aitj/rUche  O^U  on  dot  SonnmtgoU,  pp.  119-153;  of.  Winoklu, 
AUoTitnt.  PoTuik.,  vol.  0.  pp.  50, 31). 

*  I  Bboold  like  to  refer  to  this  ditte  the  oracular  "  couaultatloiu,"  Noa,  59,  56, 57, 58,  which  bdong 
to  the  reign  of  Evrbaddon,  aa  Enudtzon  (op.  eit^  pp.  158-165)  has  pointed  out ;  ef.  WnroKun,  op. 
cit.,  vol,  ii.  p.  125,  et  saq. 

'  It  waa  about  this  time  the;  were  dealing  the  death-blow  to  the  kingdom  of  Phrjgia;  of.  infra, 
pp.  391,  392. 

*  ThiBoonceutrationof  Assyrian  troops  is  the  lubject  of  oraouUr"oonsultatian," No.  56  (KsnyriOR, 
op.  cit,  pp.  160-163).  Mugallu  abut  himself  up  in  one  oF  his  strongholds  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it, 
and  it  seems  as  if  Qie  affair  went  no  further,  tor  we  find  him  still  King  of  Tabal  some  fears  Uter, 
uodel  Aarar-bani-pal ;  of.  infra,  p.  3ST. 

'  That  Esarbaddon  dreaded  the  formation  of  an  alliance  betweea  Bnaaa  and  the  chiefs  of  Lubdi 
and  Shupria,  follawa  fiom  oraole  No.  48  in  Knvivtzon,  op.  ail.,  p.  ISO,  rev.,  L  G,  et  seq.,  where  the 
name  Bososmust  be  restored,  OB  the  editor  has  oiearlj  seen  (op.  eil.,p.  152);  cf.  Wihoxleb,  JKoruHt. 
Foneh.,  ToL  ii.  p.  52,  where  he  raises  some  objections  to  this  testoration. 

'  The  town  i*  named  Bomu  in  Knqdtson,  op.  eit..  No.  18,  obT.,  L  8,  p.  150. 
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for  TTrok  bad  already  reached  that  town  by  the  moQtb  Kislev,'  and  tbe  year 
was  not  60  far  advanced  as  to  render  further  undertakings  impossible,  when 
the  death  of  tbe  qneen,  on  tbe  5th  Adar,  snepended  all  warlike  enterprises.' 
The  last  months  of  the  year  were  gireu  up  to  mourning,  and  tbe  whole  of 
671  B.O.  passed  without  further  action.  Tbe  Ethiopian  king  was  emboldened 
by  this  inactivity  on  the  part  of  bis  foe  to  renew  bia  intrigues  with  Syria  with 
redoabled  energy ;  at  one  moment,  indeed,  the  Philistines  of  Aehkelon,  secretly 
instigated,  seemed  on  the  point  of  revolt.'  They  held  themselves,  however,  in 
check,  and  Esarbaddon,  reassured  as  to  their  attitude,  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  sbeikha  of  tbe  Arab  tribes,  and  purchased  their  assistance  to  otobb 
the  desert  of  Sinai.  He  bade  them  aasemble  at  Baphia,  at  tbe  western 
extremity  of  Palestine,  each  chief  bringing  all  tbe  camels  be  could  command, 
and  as  many  skins  of  water  as  their  beasts  could  carry :  this  precaution,  a 
wise  one  at  any  time,  might  secure  the  safety  of  the  army  in  case  Taharqa  should 
have  filled  up  the  wells  which  marked  the  stages  in  the  caravan  route.^  When 
all  was  ready,  Eearhaddon  consulted  the  oracle  of  Shamash,  and,  on  receiving  a 
favorable  reply  from  the  god,  left  Nineveh  in  the  beginning  of  the  mouth  Nisan, 
670B.C.,  to  join  the  invading  army  in  Syria.^  He  made  a  detour  in  order  to  inspect 
the  lines  of  forts  which  bis  generals  had  established  along  the^coast  opposite 
Tyre,  and  strengthened  their  garrisons  to  prevent  B&al  from  creating  a  diversion 
in  the  rear  of  bis  base  of  operations ;  he  then  proceeded  southwards  to  tbe 

■  PiruAe^  Sab.  Chroa.,  ool.  ir.  1.  22;  ct  Wikokuk,  DU  Bab.  Chron.  B,  in  SomuDBB,  EaU.  BM., 
vol  ii.  pp.  284,  2B3.  WinoUer  thinks  that  in  1.  21  of  thii  doaument  the  name  of  Nineveh  thoqld  be 
■abititateil  for  that  of  TJrnk  (JU.  Foneh.,  vol.  iL  p.  16,  aote  1),  but  I  do  not  see  the  neoeMitj  for  this. 
The  Babylonian  chnmialer  naturally  reported  the  erents  connected  with  the  toons  of  his  own  land, 
and  the  urival  of  a  portion  of  the  booty,  the  offering  of  the  king  to  the  temple  in  Unik,  tonobed  him 
more  uearl;  than  the  arrlTal  of  the  wliole  amonnt  of  tbe  «poil  at  Nineveh  vonld  have  done. 

■  All  theae  fnctt  are  r? Toated  to  na  by  the  great  tablet  in  tbe  British  Unseam,  the  fragmeota  of 
wbioh  were  Bnt  published  and  translated  by  WiNOKLaB,  Altorienl.  Foneh.,  vol,  il.  pp.  27-52;  of. 
voi  i.  pp.  529-532.  The  date  ia  fixed  by  a  posmge  in  PinoA***  Bdbglonian  Chroniate  (col.  iv.  IL  19- 
21 ;  cf.  WiscEum,  DU  BabgtoaUcha  Chromk  S,  in  Sobbadsb,  Keilint.  BOUoihek,  voL  ii.  pp.  284, 2SS), 
where  it  is  stated  that  in  iht  aighth  ytar,  in  the  month  of  Tebet,  the  Mog  conquered  the  land  of 
Shupriia  :  BhnpriKa  is  certainly  an  error  of  the  Babylonian  scribe  for  Bhnpria  (Ksci>Tzoir,  AMj/rUehe 
QebtU  an  de»  SotmangoUyf.  152;  Winokur,  .^.  f ornA.,  vol.  iLp.4G).  In  the  fragment  of  the  ^nnab 
there  occnia,  immediately  before  the  second  expeditioa  into  Egypt,  a  much  mutilated  aoconnt  vhioh 
seems  to  be  that  of  tbe  campaign  ag;alnst  Shnpria ;  cf,  BmiOE,  Hi$l.  of  Etarhaddon,  pp.  114, 115. 

*  Aslikelon  is  mentioned  in  two  of  tbe  prayers  (Nos.  70,  71)  in  which  Eaarhaddou  oonsnlta 
Shamash  on  the  subject  of  bii  intended  campaign  in  Egypt  (Khcdtzok,  op.  eit.,  pp.  I7S-1S1);  he 
»eems  to  fear  lest  that  city  and  the  Bediwin  of  the  Idumatan  desert  should  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
King  of  Ethiopia. 

*  Ttiia  Information  ia  furnished  b;  (be  fragment  of  the  AnnaU,  ler.,  11.  1,  2 ;  of.  BuDoa,  op,  eit., 
pp.  lis,  119;  WiNCKLER,  naleriiuAmtgtn  lur  AUorimt.  Oateh.,  p.  98,  and  Mutrt,  MeliMia,  JUatn,  i. 
p.  6.  I^e  Assyrian  text  introdnoes  this  into  the  narrative  in  (uch  a  manuer  tliat  it  wonld  appear 
as  if  these  negotiations  wero  carried  on  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  campaign ;  it  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  they  were  oonoluded  beforeliand,  as  ocoaned  later  on,  in  the  time  of  Oambysas, 
when  the  Persians  invaded  Egypt  (Hbbodotdb,  IIL  iv.-ix.). 

'  Knudison,  op.  eit,  pp.  174-181,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  published  texts  refer  to  the  second 
Egyptian  campaign  of  Esarbaddon.  The  reply  of  the  god  is  not  easy  to  interpret,  but  it  was 
oertaioly  favourable,  since  the  expedition  took  place. 
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Deighboorhood  of  Aphek,  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.'  The  news 
which  there  met  him  must  donbtless  have  informed  him  that  the  Bed&win  had 
been  won  over  in  the  interval  by  the  omiBaariee  of  Taharqa,  and  that  he  would 
ran  great  risk  by  ptooeeding  with  his  campaign  before  bringing  them  baok  to 
a  sense  of  their  daty.  On  leaving  Aphek '  he  consequently  tnrned  soathwarda, 
and  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  desert,  as  if  he  had  renoimoed  all  designs 
apon  Egypt  for  that  season,  and  was  bent  only  on  restoring  order  in  Milnkhkha 
and  Mag&n  before  advancing  farther.  For  six  weeks  he  marched  in  short 
stages,  without  other  water  than  the  supply  borne,  in  accordance  with  his 
commands,  by  the  Arab  camels,  passing  through  tracts  of  desert  infested 
by  strange  birds  and  double-headed  serpents ; "  when  be  had  at  length  dis- 
persed the  bands  which  bad  endeavoured  to  oppose  his  advance,  he  suddenly 
turned  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and,  followiug  the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent 
of  Muzar,  at  length  reached  Baphia.*  From  thence  he  did  not  select  the 
usual  route,  which  follows  the  coaat-line  and  leads  to  Felasium,  a  place  which 
he  may  have  feared  was  too  well  defended,  but  he  again  pressed  forward  across 
the  sands  of  the  desert,  and  in  the  first  days  of  Tammuz  reached  the  cultivated 
land  of  the  Delta  by  way  of  the  Wady  TumiUt.  The  frontier  garrisons, 
defeated  on  the  3rd  of  Tammuz  near  Ishkhupri/  retreated  in  good  order. 
Taharqa,  hastening  to  their  succour,  disputed  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  and 
engaged  the  invaders  in  several  conflicts,  two  at  least  of  which,  fought  on  the 
16tb  and  18th  of  Tammuz,  were  regular  pitched  battles,  but  io  every  case  the 
Assyrian  tactics  triumphed  in  spite  of  the  dashing  onslaught  of  the  Egyptians ; 

>  AtinaU,  obr.,  1.  10;  at.  BmiOB,  The  Hittory  of  Etarluiddon,  pp.  116,  117,  laA  Wihckub, 
Matri,  Mduhha,  Matn,  i.  p.  6. 

■  The  defooed  name  of  the  ooantrj  in  wbioli  tlu«  Aphek  wm  Ritnatad  vu  rend  m  Somirina  ukd 
traoBlatad  "  Samaria"  by  the  firat  editor  (Bosoawzn,  HMorieai  Intoriptvm  of  Etariiaiidim,  in  tbe 
Traniactiota  of  the  Bibl.  Arab.  Soc.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  85,  87,  93).  This  interpretation  baa  been  adopted 
by  moat  hiatoriima  (Tielb,  fiain/Ioniiei-oMyrucA^  OevAichlt,  pp.  S3fi,  3S0,  note  1 ;  Delttzbcb.  Wo 
lag  dai  Faraditi  f  pp.  ITS,  179, 2BB,  2ST ;  Dklattri,  L'AaU  Omid.  dam  Ut  Irttorip.  Auyr.,  pp.  90, 91). 
irbo  bave  aeen  in  Aphek  the  town  of  this  name  belonging  to  the  weatam  partion  of  Han&Meh. 
Bndgoiead  it  Samina  (.&!•(.  of  Eiarhadion,  pp.  118,  119, 1.  16),  and  this  leadiiig,  verifled  by  Craig, 
gaTB  WlDckler  the  idea  of  identifying  Samina  or  Simina  witb  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  Apbek  wiUi 
the  Aphekah  (Joth.  sv.  58)  in  the  ntonntaina  of  Judah  {Matri,  MtbHAa,  iUatn,  i,  pp.  8,  9). 

■  Cr.  the  winged  ierpeots  ttota  Arabia  whose  bonea  were  shown  to  Herodotus  in  Heliopolis 
(U.  Ixiv. ;  of.  WiiDBiUKH,  BtTodoU  Zioeiiet  Bwsh,  pp.  31S,  819). 

*  Winckler  (pp.  eU.,  1  p.  8,  et  seq.)  has  fnll;  explained  the  general  plan  of  the  oampaign.  I  do 
not  clearly  undaiatand,  from  his  exptaoation,  if  he  has  notioed  that  the  enumeration  of  days  spent 
on  the  march  and  of  diitriota  traversed  falls  natatally  into  two  diviaionB:  a  Srat  itinerary  of  30 
huAIiH-it:aA;fcar  (obr.,  IL  16-lS,  and  rev.,  U.  l-H),  whloh  apparently  girea  the  stages  of  the  joomey  from 
Aphek  to  Baphia ;  a  aeoond  itinerary  of  40  ltaM>a-kakhaT,  probably  from  Bapliia  to  lahkbuprL  All 
this  narrative  must  remain  obacure  until  a  well-preaerred  copy  of  tbia  partof  the  JanobisdiBoovered. 

■  The  text  on  the  stele  at  Zinjirii  (Sohhadeb,  Iniehrift  Asarhaddon't,  in  LlisouAir,  Autgrabungtn 
tn  Sendiehirli,  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  il)  gives  a  total  at  flfteen  daya'  march  from  Ishkhnpri  to  Memphia,  while 
Findtei  fobyl.  Chron.,  ool.  iv.  pp.  24-26,  ladicatea  three  battle*  as  having  been  fought  on  the  3rd, 
16tb,  and  ISth  of  Tammaz,  and  the  taking  of  Memphia  as  occarring  on  the  22ad  of  the  same  month. 
If  fifteen  days  ia  pieoisely  aocnrate  for  the  length  of  march,  Eaarhaddon  would  have  reached  lahkhnpri 
about  the  27th  of  Sivan. 
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Memptiis  BDCoambed  on  tbe  22Dd,  after  an  assanlt  lasting  merely  a  few  hoara, 
and  was  mercilessly  sacked.  The  Ethiopian  king,  with  his  army  decimated 
and  exhausted,  gave  up  the  straggle,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  southwards. 
Tbe  attack  had  been  made  with  sach  rapidity  that  he  had  had  no  time  to 
remove  his  coart  from  the  "  palace  of  the  White  Wall "  to  the  Bald ;  the 
queen,  therefore,  together  with  other  women  of  less  exalted  rank,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqneroi,  besides  the  crown-prince,  Ushana-honi,  several  yoanger 
sons  and  daughters,  and  sach  of  the  children  of  Sabaco  and  SbabStoba  as 


resided  at  conrt.  Bnt  the  victory  had  cost  the  Assyrians  dearly,  and 
the  enemy  still  appeared  to  them  so  formidable  that  Esarhaddon  prudently 
abstained  from  pursning  bim  np  the  Nile  valley.  He  favourably  received 
those  feudal  lords  and  petty  kings  who  presented  themselves  to  pay  him 
homage,  and  confirmed  them  in  possession  of  their  &eb,  but  he  placed  over 
them  Assyrian  governors  and  imposed  new  ofBcial  names  on  their  cities ;  thus 
Athribis  was  officially  called  Limir-pateshi-aseur,  and  other  cities  received  the 
names  Assur-makan-tishkul,  Bit-mardnk-sha-asaur-taru,  Sh^muk-assnr.  He 
farther  imposed  on  them  a  heavy  annual  tribute  of  more  than  six  talents  of 
gold  and  six  hundred  talente  of  silver,  besides  robes  and  woven  stuffs,  wine, 
skins,  horses,  sheep,  and  asses ;  and  having  accomplished  this,  he  retraced  his 
steps  towards  the  north-east  with  immense  booty  and  innumerable  convoys  of 
prisoners.'    Tbe  complete  defeat  of  tbe  Ethiopian  power  filled  not  only 

*  Drawn  by  Boodier,  from  a  photograph  reoentl;  brought  badk  by  Lortot, 

'  The  chronology  of  this  oampugn  U  fumLghsd  by  Pindut'  Sab.  Chron.,  col.  It,  1L  2&-3S  (of, 
WtBoSLBB,  Die  BabyloniieJie  Chronik  B,  in  Sobsadeii,  Eeitini.  Bibliothek,  vol,  ii.  pp.  2S1,  285);  tha 
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EsarhaddoD  himself  bnt  all  Asia  with  ostoniBhinetit.  Hia  return  to  NineTeh 
wsa  a  trinmptial  progress;  traTelling  through  Syria  by  short  stages,  he 
paraded  his  captives  and  trophies  before  the  peoples  and  princes  who  had  so 
long  relied  on  the  invincible  power  of  the  Pharaoh.    Esarhaddon's  predecessors 

bad  more  than  once  inscribed 
the  record  of  their  campaigns 
on  the  rocks  of  the  Nahr-el- 
Eelb,  beside  the  bas-telief 
engraved  there  by  Ramses 
II.,'  and  it  had  been  no  small 
gratification  to  tbeir  pride 
thus  to  place  tbemselres  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with 
one  of  the  most  illustrious 
heroes  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian empire.  The  footpath 
which  skirts  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  turning 
to  the  south  is  coDtiuned 
along  the  seashore,  was  bor- 
dered by  the  great  stelw  in 
which,  one  after  another, 
they  bad  thought  to  im- 
mortalise their  glory;  fol- 
lowing their  example,  £sar- 
baddon  was  in  like  manner 

mL«  OF   KAI.HAI.DON  Ar  TB.   HA8B.EL.KELB.'  P^^^^^*        ^       CelobratO        hiS 

prowess,  and  exhibit  the 
ancient  lords  of  the  world  subjugated  to  his  will.^  He  erected  numerous 
triumphal  monuments  along  his  route,  and  the  stele  which  was  discovered  at 
one  of  the  gates  of  Zinjirii  is,  doubtless,  but  an  example  of  those  which  he 

detail!  are  giTen  in  the  Tngmaat  of  the  Jnnoli  fltst  tntniUted  by  Q.  Smith  (The  Auyrian  BpoHj/m 
Canon,  pp.  111-143:  c(.  Bddob,  EUt.  of  JWAoddan,  pp.  111-123;  Winosleb,  Untemehungen  air 
AUorieat  Gaeh.,  pp.  97'99,  and  JUWrt,  Meluhha,  Main,  i.  p.  5,  et  aeq.),  ai  veil  as  in  tbe  mecription  oC 
Zinjiili  (ScHBADEU,  Imehrift  Aiarhaddon'i  KSnigi  ron  Augrien,  ID  LuecBAM,  Avtgn^.  in  Setidtekirli, 
ToL  i  pp.  30-43 ;  of.  WiMCKLEB,  UntermicK  z»t  Altor.  Geteh.,  pp.  99,  100),  aod  in  tbe  R^ments  of  a 
ojlinder  of  Ssaihaddon,  vhicb  have  been  published  by  V!iKCS.i.EaMltorienl. Fond).,\o\.  ii.  pp.  21-23. 
■  For  the  itelee  of  Btuoses  II.,  cf.  Struggle  of  ths  Nalioni,  pp.  27S,  note  1 ,  389,  427 :  for  the  stela 
of  Assyrian  kings,  cf.  ibid.,  p.  367,  t-udiupra,  p.  11,  noto  2. 

•  Drain)  by  Fauoher-Gudin,  from  a  photograph  bronght  bact  by  Lortet. 

*  A  translation  of  this  inscription  from  the  oast  in  tbe  British  Muceum  la  to  be  found  in  Q.  Bhitu, 
The  AMiyrian  Eponym  Canon,  pp.  167-169;  cf.  Bobcawen,  The  MonunieBti  and  Imcripliont  on  Ms 
Socki  at  ike  Sahr-tl-EtUi,  in  the  IVamnirfioM  of  the  Bibl.  Arch.  Soc.,_voL  fii.  pp.  345-;i49. 
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erected  Id  otber  important  cities.  He  is  represented  on  the  Zinjirli  stele  staad- 
ing  erect,  while  at  his  feet  are  two  kneeling  prisoners,  whom  he  is  holding  by  a 
bridle  of  cord  fastened  to  metal  rings  passed  through  their  lips ;  these  figures 
represent  Baal  of  Tyre  and  Taharqa  of  Napata,  the  latter  with  the  urieus  on  his 
forehead.^    As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  kings  -     — 

were  safe  beyond  his  reach,  one  sarroonded 
by  the  sea,  the  otber  abore  the  cataracts,  and 
the  people  were  well  aware  that  they  did 
not  form  part  of  the  band  of  prisoners  which 
defiled  before  their  eyes ;  but  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  Taio  and  extrav^;ant  boasticgs 
of  their  conquerors,  and  these  very  exaggera- 
tions enabled  them  to  understand  more  fully 
the  extent  of  the  victory.  Esarhaddon 
thenceforward  styled  himself  King  of  Egypt, 
King  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  of  the  Said 
and  of  Kush,*  so  great  was  his  pride  at 
having  trampled  underfoot  the  land  of  the 
Delta.  And,  in  fact,  Egypt  had,  for  a 
century,  been  the  only  one  of  the  ancient 
Eastern  states  which  had  always  eluded 
the  grasp  of  Assyria.  The  Elamites  bad 
endured  disastrous  defeats,  which  had  cost 
them  some  of  their  provinces ;  the  Urartians 
had  been  driven  back  into  their  mountains, 
and  no  longer  attempted  to  emerge  from 
them ;  Babylon  had  nearly  been  annihilated 
in  her  struggles  for  independence;  while  the  """ 

Khati,  the  Phanicians,  Damascus,  and  Israel  had  been  absorbed  one  after  another 
in  the  gradual  extension  of  Ninevite  supremacy.  Egypt,  although  she  had  had 
a  hand  in  all  their  wars  and  revolutions,  bad  never  herself  paid  the  penalty  of 

>  iDMriptios  oa  one  of  the  tiles  of  the  pftlaoa  of  EsftrhsddOD  at  Nlmroud,  pabliBhed  in  Laiari>. 
Inter,  in  the  Cuneiform  Charaeter,  pi.  19  a ;  of.  Oppbbt,  Exp^itiou  d«  Mooptiamie,  voL  L  p.  331 ; 
UiMANT,  Jnnoki  de$  rolt  ^Auj/rie,  p.  240 ;  Scbbadeb,  KeHint.  BVilioUtek,  vol.  U.  pp.  1E0-I5:t. 

Oontrar;  to  tbo  generall;  admitted  opinion,  Wincklor  oonildera  that,  b;  Mucar,  Eaothaddon 
detiguateB  in  this  inaohption  Arabia,  not  Egypt  CXturi,  MeluMui,  Mata,  i.  pp.  13, 14). 

'  H.  Rawuhbon,  Can.  Jni,  W.  At.,  toI.  L  pL  48,  No.  5;  of.  Offeiit,  Ifymoire  ntr  let  rapporU  de 
Vigjiple  tt  de  VAnf/rie  dona  VAnliqviU,  pp.  40-43,  wheie  the  name  Fatartsi  of  the  AiayriaD  text  ie 
for  the  first  time  oompared  with  the  biblical  Pathnw  (/an.  li  11;  Jtr.iX\i.  I,  15;  Ettk.  xxi.  14),snd 
interpreted,  after  £.  de  Boog^,  by  the  Egyptian  Pa-to-rlgi,  the  land  of  the  South,  the  Thebaid,  thu 
present  Sa!d. 

'  DmwD  by  Faucher-Gndin,  from  o  photograph  of  the  original,  which  it  preserved  in  the  Berlin 
Hnteniu ;  of.  Lusohah.  Atuqrahangmi  in  Sendxhirli,  vol.  i.  pi.  i. 
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her  intrignes,  and  even  when  she  had  BometitDas  risked  her  troops  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Palestine,  her  disasters  had  not  coat  her  more  than  the  loss  of 
a  certain  number  of  men :  haying  once  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  no  one 
bad  dared  to  follow,  and  the  idea  had  gtuned  credence  among  ber  enemies 
as  well  as  among  bei  friends  that  Eg^pt  was  effectnally  protected  by  the 
desert  ham  every  attack.  The  rictory  of  Esarhaddon  proved  that  sbe  was  no 
more  invulnerable  than  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  that  before  a 
bold  advance  the  obstacles,  placed  by  natote  in  the  path  of  an  invader,  dis- 
appeared ;  the  protecting  desert  had  been  crossed,  the  archers  and  ohariota 
of  iEgypt  had  fled  before  the  Assyrian  cavalry  and  pikemen,  her  cities  had 
endured  the  ignominy  and  misery  of  being  taken  by  storm,  and  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  her  Pharaohs  bad  been  carried  off  into  servitode  in  common  with 
the  numerous  princesses  of  Dlam  and  Syria  of  that  day.  Esarhaddon  filled  bis 
palaces  with  fnmitnrd  and  woven  stuffs,  with  vases  of  precious  metal  and 
sculptured  ivories,  with  glass  ornaments  and  statuettes  looted  from  Memphis : 
his  workers  in  marble  took  inspiration  from  the  sphinxes  of  Egypt  to  modify 
the  winged,  human-headed  lions  upon  which  the  columns  of  their  palaces 
rested,  and  the  plans  of  bis  architects  became  more  comprehensive  at  the  mere 
announcement  of  such  a  vest  amount  of  spoil.  The  palaoe  they  had  begun  to 
build  at  Nineveh,  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice,  already  surpassed  all 
previous  architectural  eflbrts.  The  alabaster  quarries  of  the  Assyrian  mountains 
and  the  forests  of  Phoenicia  had  alike  been  put  under  contribution  to  iaea  the 
walls  of  its  state  apartments;  twenty-two  ohie&  of  the  oountry  of  the  Eli&ti, 
of  Fhcenicia,  and  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral — among  them  the  Greek  kings 
of  Cyprus — had  vied  with  one  another  in  supplying  Esarhaddon  with  great 
beams  of  pine,  cedar,  and  cypress  for  its  construction.^  The  ceilings  were  of 
cedar  supported  by  pillars  of  cypress-wood  encircled  by  silver  and  iron ;  stone 
lions  and  bulls  stood  on  either  side  of  the  gates,  and  the  doors  were  made  of 
cedar  and  cypress,  incrusted  or  overlaid  with  iron,  silver,  and  ivory.'  The 
treasures  of  Egypt  enabled  Esarhaddon  to  complete  this  palace  and  begin 
a  new  one  at  Calah,  where  the  buildings  erected  somewhat  hurriedly  by 
Tiglatb-pileser  III.  had  already  fallen  into  ruin.  Some  of  the  slabs  on  which 
the  latter  conqueror  had  engraved  his  Annals,  and  recounted  the  principal 
episodes  of  bis  campaigns,  were  removed  and  transferred  to  the  site  selected  by 
Esarhaddon,  and  one  of  the  surfaces  of  each  was  pared  down  in  order  to  receive 

■  InwripttOTM  on  Ct/lindert  A,  C,  ooL  t.  IL  11-26 ;  of.  Abel,  Die  Tiuehri/t  dm  Priimen  A  taut  C, 
in  SOSBASKB,  KeiUiu.  Sibtiothtk,  yol.  ii.  pp.  13C-1S7.  Tbe  liit  of  nvnea  oC  these  kings  is  found  in 
the  Jnteriptlw  on  the  Broken  Cylindar,  ooL  v.  IL  13-26;  of.  Budoe,  Tk»  Eutary  qf  JEiarkaddoa, 
pp.  10(V-103. 

'  For  the  iiuariptianB  leUting  to  woiks  executed  io  the  paUoa  of  NloevBh,  cf.  Mbisbneb  anil 
S.OBl,Die£auiiuehTiftenAiarJiaddoni,  la  the  BeilrSge  lur  AMj/rioIogie,  vol.  iiL  pp.  196-205,210-215. 
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new  pictures  &nd  &eHli  iDscriptiona.     They  had,  howsTer,  hardly  been  placed 

in  the  stonemaBon'H  hands  when  the  work  was  interrnpted.'     It  may  have  been 

that  EsarhaddoD  had  to  suspend  all  his  operations  while  putting  down  some 

conspiracy.     At  any  rate,  we  know  that  in  669  b.c.  many  high  personages  of  his 

ooart  were  seized  and  executed.'     The  question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne 

was,  still   undecided ;   Sinidina^~' 

the    son  whom    Usarh  addon 

prertonsly  designated  as  his 

presumptive,  was  dead,"  and 

people  feared  lest  he  should  chi 

from  among  his  other  sons  b< 

prince  who  had  not  their  inter 

at  heart    The  king's  affectioD 

Babylon     had    certainly    aroi 

jealousy  and  anxiety  among  1 

Assyrian    subjects,  and    perha 

some  further  tokens  of  pre- 

ference  made  them  uneasy 

lest  he  should   select  Sha^ 

mash-sbumukln,"  one  of  bis 

children  who  manifested  the 

same    tendencies,    and    who 

was,  moreover,  the  son  of  a 

Babylonian  wifa'     Most  of 

the  nobles  who  had  been  led  ^mtbiah  sphini  m  myptiak  bttle  suppobtibo 

to  join  the  conspiracy  paid  '™"  ""■  **'  ■*  °°^'™'* 

for  their  indiscretion  with  their  heads,  but  their  opposition  gave  the  sovereign 

'  The  date  of  the  building  of  the  palace  at  Catah  is  fninlsbed  bj  the  insoriptioiu,  in  which  Eiar- 
haddoD  autiDies  the  title  of  King  at  Egypt ;  of.  KlBuaitiB  and  Biht,  Die  BauintcKriflim  Aiarhaddoitt, 
in  the  BtUrage  cur  AuyriologU,  »ol.  iii.  pp.  191-19*,  206,  207. 

*  Pintbt^  Babylonian  Chroaidt,  col.  it.  1.  29 ;  of.  Wihckler,  BabyUmiiehe  Clironik  B,  in  Sohsasib, 
KtQ,  Bibl,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  285. 

*  This  peracmage  was  at  first  identified  with  Aisur-lwDi-pal  by  G.  Bmith  (Sitt.  <ff  AitKrhampal, 
p.   321),    and   the   Identiflcaticn  was   accepted  by    many   AsByriutogilta,   but   Enndtzon  (Auyr. 

,  OtbtU  an  dm  BonnengoU,  No.  107,  pp.  218-221),  in  publiBliing  the  oracle  relating  to  him,  has  aliowii 
that  Binidinabal  vaa  probnblj  a  kid  of  Esaihaddon,  who  died  before  his  father. 

*  DrswD  by  Boadier,  from  the  alabaater  BOnlpture  reproduced  by  Litabd,  The  Jlfonumctifi  of 
Ninetdi,  vol  i.  pi.  95,  1. 

*  The  name  of  this  prince,  which  haa  been  lead  very  differently  at  different  times,  was  for  the 
first  time  accurately  deciphered  by  Fr.  Delitzsch  (cf.  Bcbouibb,  Zur  EriUk  der  hiatoriicheB  Angaben 
det  Alexander  Polj/hitior  und  Abydenu4,  in  tlie  Beriahte  of  the  Academy  of  SaioQy,  I8S0,  p.  2,  note  3); 
it  was  tnnecribed  iaaaSoix^ms  and  Sammaglies  by  the  ohronologiatt  of  the  Hellenistic  period.  The 
hiatory  of  the  decipherment,  and  of  the  interpretatioa  given  to  these  dlTerse  forms,  is  very  dearly 
set  forth  in  Lehkahh,  SchamatehiehumuJcin,  pp.  6-16. 

'  ShamaBh-ahumukSu  speaks  of  Babylon  as  "  tho  plaoe  where  his  mother  was  bom."      Lehmann 
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cause  for  reflection,  and  decided  him  to  modify  his  schemes.  Convinced  that 
it  was  impossible  to  anite  Babylon  and  Ninereh  permaaeiitly  under  the  samd 
ruler,  he  reluctantly  decided  to  divide  his  kingdom  into  two  parts — Assyria,  the 
strongest  portion,  falling  naturally  to  his  eldest  son,  Assur-bani-pal,  while 
Babylonia  was  assigned  to  Shamash-shamakln,  on  condition  of  his  paying 
homage  to  his  brother  as  suzerain.'  The  best  method  to  ensure  his  wishes  being 
carried  into  effect  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  fulfilment  while  he  was 
still  alive;  and  rebellions  which  broke  out  about  this  time  beyond  the  isthmus 
afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  so  doing. 

Egypt  was  at  this  period  divided  into  twenty  states  of  various  dimensions, 
very  nearly  the  same  as  had  existed  a  century  before,  when  Pifinkhi  bad,  for 
the  first  time,  brought  the  whole  country  under  Ethiopian  rule.^  In  the  south, 
the  extensive  Theban  province  occupied  both' sides  of  the  river  from  Assuan 
to  Tbinis  and  Khemmis.  It  was  nomuially  governed  by  Amenertas  or  her 
daughter,  Shapenuapit,  but  the  administration  was,  as  usual,  enttnsted  to  a 
member  of  the  priestly  coll^;e,  at  that  time  to  Montumib^t,  Count  of  Thebes, 
and  fourth  prophet  of  Amon.^  The  four  principalities  of  Thinis,  Siut, 
Hermopolis,  and  Heracleopolis  separated  it  from  the  small  kingdom  of 
Memphis  and  Sais,  and  each  of  the  regioos  of  the  Delta  was  divided  into  one 
or  two  fiefs,  aocordiug  to  the  number  and  importance  of  the  towns  it  contained. 
In  the  south,  Thebes  was  too  directly  under  the  influence  of  Ethiopia  to  be 
able  to  exercise  an  independent  policy  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
In  the  north,  two  families  oontested  the  supremacy  more  or  less  openly.  One 
of  them,  whose  hereditary  domains  iaclnded  the  Arabian,  and  parts  of  the 

( SAamatditehiimiildn,  part  2,  pp.  6,  7,  33,  31)  trotuUtes  thii  "  tbe  plfUM  where  my  mother  gave  ms 
Urth  '  (of.  Jebsen,  JiMoAn/tsn  SeKamaieliishmmAln't,  in  So&udeb,  KtO.  BibL,  to),  iii.  pp.  198, 199): 
IlinveHdoptedtheiiiterpretBtiDugiveiLbjWiHOELEs,  JUoruntforMA.,  vol.  i.  p.  417.  Lehmanit  bad, 
howeTei,  proved  conyinciDgl]'  that  Shunaih-Bhamalila  had  a  Babylonutn  mother,  vii.  the  qnaen 
whose  drntb  ii  notioed  in  Piaahe^  Babglonian  ChronieU  (at,  lupra,  p.  87tX  aai  that  he  wm  bom 
la  Babyloa  (^&AamtuebMchamiikin,  port  1,  pp.  30-S2). 

>  Winoklar  ooiuideis  that  Auur-bani-pol  va«  the  leader  of  the  ooiupinu)]',  uid  that  he  obliged 
hii  father  to  recogaiao  him  as  heiz  to  the  crown  of  Assyria  (JUortsnt.  Fonah^  voL  L  pp.  415^18), 
and  to  waociate  him  on  the  throDa. 

*  Of.  ntpra,  pp.  160-166.  The  list  of  the  prinoipalltiea  in  the  time  of  Emrhaddoa  and  Amw- 
bani-pal  li  found  on  the  cjlinden  of  AsBOr-bBni-pal  (0-.  Smifi,  Ei4t.  of  AmrbatUpal,  pp.  20-22), 
and  wu  flnt  oomtnented  on  by  Oppert  (MAnoira  mr  Im  rapporU  da  V^ggpU  tt  dt  I'AMgrit,  pp.  89- 
1 11),  in  aocordanoe  with  the  viewi  of  E.  de  Boug^.  It  haa  been  etndiad  leTeral  timea  unoe  Uien  by 
Haigh  (lb  1A<  MiUir,  in  the  Zsittelirifl,  1868,  pp.  62,  83 ;  Aiij/ro-^gj/ptiaca,  in  the  ZmUeJu-i/t,  1871, 
pp.  112-117),  by  Bragioh  (Bamerhvngan  in  d»a  .luyra-^iS^yplfaea,  in  the  ZeUtehrift,  1672,  pp. 
29,  SO;  OcmA.  Mgyjiten*,  pp.  720-722),  by  Wiedemamt  {XgnpliMtiM  Oetdi.,  pp.  991,  S92),  and  by 
Bteindorff  (Die  EeHtehrifUiiAt  WitderyaiM  Sgyptfteber  Eigetmamen,  in  the  Brntrdf/a  cur  AttgriologU, 
ToL  L  pp.  844-361, 693-6l2> 

>  The  AMyrian  name  of  thia  personage,  spelt  flnt  Hantimianlchi  by  Oppert  (pp.  at,  p.  Ill),  haa 
been  more  aoounlely  tiansciibed  Mantlmikhl  by  Steindorff  (ap.  eiL,  toL  L  pp.  S51~356).  The 
identLflcatioD  with  the  Hontumlhfllt  of  the  Tbebwi  dccninenlH,  propowd  by  E.  de  Bouge  (Etude  mh- 
qvelquet  mtmtmeul*  dw  rignt  d*  Taltraka,  io  the  lUlanget  d'ArtiUtiL  ^gypt.  et  Amyr.,  toI.  i.  p.  20), 
ii  now  generally  adopted. 
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surroondiiig  nomes,  vaa  then  represented  by  a  certain  Fakmrn.'  He  bad  anited 
noder  his  banner  the  nomerons  petty  chiefs  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Delta,  the 
heirs  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Tanis  and  Bubastis,  and  his  enei^y  or  ability 
must  have  made  a  good  impression  on  the  ntinds  of  his  contemporaries,  for  thoy 
banded  down  his  memory  to  their  saccessors,  who  soon  metamorphosed  him 
into  a  popular  legendary  hero,  famed  both  for  his  valour  and  wisdom.  The 
nobles  of  the  western  nomes  acknowledged  as  their  oTerlords  the  legdnta  of 
Sais,  the  descendants  of  that  Bocchoris  who  had  for  a  short  while  brought  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Nile  ander  his  sway.  Sabaco,  having  put  his  rival  to 
death,  had  installed  in  his  hereditary  domains  an  Ethiopian  named  Ammeris, 
bat  this  Ammeris  had  disappeared  from  the  scene  about  the  same  time  as  his 
patron,  in  704  b.c.,  and  after  him  three  princes  at  least  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  namely,  Stephinates,  Nekhepsos,  and  Necho.'  Stephinates  had  died  about 
680  B.O.,  without  accomplishing  anything  which  waa  worth  recording.  Nekhepsos 
had  had  oo  greater  opportunities  of  distingaishing  himself  than  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  his  father,  and  yet  legends  grew  up  round  his  name  as  round  that 
of  Pakruru :  he  was  reputed  to  have  been  a  great  soothsayer,  astrologist,  and 
magician,  and  medical  treatises  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  almanacs  much 
esteemed  by  the  superstitious  in  the  Boman  period.^  Necho  had  already 
occupied  the  throne  for  three  or  four  years  when  the  invasion  of  670  b.g. 
delivered  him  from  the  Ethiopian  supremacy.  He  is  represented  as  being 
brave,  energetic,  and  enterprising,  ready  to  hazard  everything  in  order  to  attain 
the  object  towards  which  the  ambition  of  his  ancestors  had  been  tending  for  a 
century  past,  namely,  to  restore  unity  to  the  ancient  kingdom  under  the  rule 

>  PakrnrQ  plays  the  prliuupal  port  in  tbe  "  Adrentoro  of  a  Breutplate "  diBOOrered  and 
publiihed  by  KraJl  (_Exn  neuer  BiitoriMher  .Soman  tn  DaaoliKhtT  Sehri/l,  in  the  MiUhetlimgai  oui 
der  Bammiungtn  dar  Fapyrut  Enhenog  Bainar,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  19-SO)  ;  foi  the  interpretatloa  to  b«  ginn 
to  the  inoidsutt  ef  the  romance,  and  the  date  to  be  ouigned  to  its  action,  at.  Habfbho,  Xh  Nauvaau 
QmU  tgjipUen,  in  the  Journal  dea  Bavanlt,  1897,  pp.  619-659, 717-731. 

■  Tbe  liits  of  EDsebiiu  giro  the  aeiies  Ammetes,  Staphinatea,  Nekhopaor,  Neaho  I.  (Mametso, 
in  HeLLKB-DmoT,  Fragwenta  BiiiorCeonini  Ormcorum,  toL  li.  pp.  693,  Sdl),  but  Lepaiiu  die- 
plooed  Ammetes  and  Identified  him  witb  the  queen  AmenertM  {KSitigtbueh,  p.  S8 ;  cf,  Wiedbhanh, 
Xgyptitehe  Oeteh.,  p.  S90) ;  otbets  have  thought  to  leoognise  in  him  Uiamnn  Pidnkbi,  or  Taunatamonn, 
the  BQcoeaBor  of  Tabarqa  (Lauth,  Die  Piatiehi-SUle,  in  the  SilamgibarwhU  oF  tlie  Academy  of 
Boienoea  at  Mnnieh,  1869,  vol.  i  pp.  29-32,  and  Aoademji  of  Scienoet  of  Bavaria,  vol.  L  p.  367,  et  wq.  ; 
Av*  Sgypteti'i  YoruO,  pp.  142, 14:) ;  Ed.  Metkb,  GtscA.  dt*  AUetlhajM,  toL  i.  p.  ITS).  He  must, 
howBTBT,  be  left  in  this  phioe  in  the  liat  (Whtdkleb,  VvierwanX  ntr  AiionerA.  Geteh.,  p.  107,  note  I), 
and  ire  ma;  pethapa  oonaider  him  aa  the  founder  of  the  XXW^  dynasty  (ScHsrEB,  Ein  Poririst 
Ptawimetialu  L,  in  the  Zeittahr^t,  ToL  zxxiii  pp.  117,  IIS).  If  tbe  number  of  ueen  years  for  the  leign 
of  Stephinateaifl  adopted,  we  mostanppoae  either  that  Manetbo passed  over  the  nameofa  prinoeat  the 
beginning  of  tbe  XXVI*^  dynasty,  or  that  Ammeris  was  only  enthroned  at  Memphis  after  the  death 
□f  Babaco;  but  the  liets  of  the  Bynoelloa  and  of  Sothis  assign  27  years  to  the  reign  of  Stepbioate^. 

'  The  oitrological  works  of  Nehhepeoa  are  cited,  among  others,  by  Plimt,  H.  Nat,  U.  tii.,  VIU. 
xlix.,  I.,  and  it  is  probably  he  whom  a  Greek  papyrus  of  the  Bait  Collection  mentions  under  the  name 
of  Nekhens.  Wiedemann  objeoted  to  the  identification  of  the  asl^Dloger  with  the  King  Nekhepsos 
QOtich.  Sgyptena  von  Ptamtititich  I.  bit  auf  Alexaitder  den  Oroiien,  pp.  156,  157,  and  jSgyptUcfie 
Oe»eh.,  pp.  600,  GOl),  which  Lanth  Tigoraoslj  insisted  on  (KSnig  NechepvM,  PetoHrii  und  die  Tria- 
eonlaUerii,  in  the  SUtuagAeriehte  of  the  Academy  of  SoEeaces  at  Monich,  1875,  voL  ii.). 
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of  the  honse  of  Saia.  The  extent  of  his  realm,  and,  aboTe  all,  the  possesaion 
of  Memphia,  gave  him  a  real  anperiority,  and  Esarhaddon  did  not  heutate 
to  esteem  him  above  his  competitora ;  the  Nioerite  scribee  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank,  and  he  heads  the  list  of  the  Egyptian  Tassals.  He  soon  had  an 
opportanity  of  proving  his  devotion  to  his  foreign  saierain.  Tabarqa  did 
not  qnietly  accept  hie  defeat,  and  Egypt  looked  to  him  to  be  revenged  on 
the  Assyrian  as  soon  as  he  should  have  reorganised  his  army.  He  once  more, 
accordingly,  took  the  field  in  the  middle  of  669  b.c.  ;  the  barons  of  the  Said 
rallied  to  his  standard  without  hesitation,  and  he  soon  re-entered  the  "  White 
Wall,"  bat  there  bis  advance  was  arrested.  Necho  and  the  neighbonring  chieft 
of  the  Delta,  held  in  check  by  the  presence  of  Semitic  garrisons,  did  not  rentoze 
to  proclaim  themselves  on  his  side,  and  awaited  nnder  arms  the  arrival  of 
Assyrian  reinforcements.*  Esarhaddon,  in  spite  of  failing  health,  aasamed 
cominand  of  the  troops,  and  before  leaving  home  carried  oat  the  project  to 
which  the  conspiracy  of  the  preceding  year  had  given  rise ;  he  assigned  the 
government  of  Babylon  to  Shamash'shnmukln,  and  solemnly  designated 
Assor-bani-pai  as  the  heir  to  Assyria  proper,  and  to  the  SDzerainty  over  the 
whole  empire.*  On  the  12th  of  lyyar,  668  B.O.,  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Gnla, 
he  presented  their  new  lord  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Assyria,  both  small  and 
great,  who  had  assembled  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  which  ended  in  the 
ii)Stallati(m  of  the  prince  in  the  palace  of  Bttridati,'  reserved  for  the  heirs- 
apparent.  A  few  weeks  later  Esarhaddon  set  oat  for  Egypt,  bat  his  malady 
became  more  eerious  on  the  joamey,  and  he  died  on  the  10th  of  Arakhsamna,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.*     When  we  endeavoar  to  conjure  up  his  image 

■  AnndU  ef  Attnr*ani-pal,  oal.  i.  U.  S2-63 ;  of.  Q.  BmTH,  EM.  of  Auurtampal,  pp.  S-IT.  36,  S7 ; 
JXNUN,  IjiKAHftat  Jiehurbanipart,in  Schbasu,  £«tl. Bm.,  vol  il  pp.  1S8, 159.  The  ftnt  Egyptuui 
OMDpkign  of  Awnr-bani-pal  ii  kIio  the  last  oampugn  of  EDorhaddoa,  vai  Aunr-faftni-pal  appropriated 
til  the  earlier  inddenta  of  it,  loine  of  wbioh  belong  to  the  cole  reign  of  hu  father,  and  lomB  to  the 
Ebw  woeka  in  irhioli  he  ibwed  the  throne  with  him ;  for  thii,  cf.  Wihcklbb,  AUoriani.  For»eh^  toL  1. 
pp.  477-481. 

'  The  UKidation  of  Awu-bani-pal  with  his  f&ther  on  (he  throne  wa«  pointed  out  by  G.  Bmilh, 
iEggptiart  Camjiaigm  o/  Etarhaddon  and  AuiiT-bani-foX,  in  the  ZaUehrifl,  1S68,  pp.  H  93; 
Mitt,  of  Jtturbantpal,  p.  14;  Awj/rian  Diteovtrut,  pp.  416,  417),  who  thonght  he  oonld  fix  the  date 
about  673  B.o,,  three  or  four  years  before  the  death  of  Esarhaddon  (^AMtyriaa  Epomgrn  Canon 
pp.  16S-165).  Tiele  showed  that  Assnr-bani-pal  wa«  than  only  made  Tiosroy;  and  assigned  his 
Meodation  in  the  aoTereignty  to  the  year  671  or  670  B.O.,  about  the  time  of  the  leoond  Egyptian 
oampaign  (Bab.-anyr.  Qetah.,  pp.  3£1,  369-371),  while  Hommel  brought  it  down  to  669  iOeieh.  Bab. 
und  Alt.,  p.  G94).  Winckler  has,  with  much  reason,  placed  the  date  in  668  b.o.  (_Qneh.  Babylo»Uiu 
mid  .£gj/pl«iu,  p.  272,  and  AUorimL  ForaiA.,  voL  L  pp.  41S-418).  The  Assyrian  doonmenta  do  not 
mention  the  coronation  of  Bhamaih-shnmnlJQ,  for  AsBnr>baui-paL  afterwards  affeoted  to  otmeider  hit 
brother  a  mere  viceroy,  appointed  by  himself  after  the  deattt  of  his  father  Esarhaddon  ;  but  an 
examination  of  all  the  ciraumstanoe*  has  ihovrn  that  the  enthronement  of  Shamash-shumukln  at 
Bal^lon  was  on  a  par  with  that  of  Assur-bani-pal  at  Nineveh,  and  that  both  owed  their  elevation  to 
their  father  (E.  Mxveb,  Geteh.  JUarfAums,  vol.  i.  p.  477;  Lehhahh,  &/iai»aMh«eAumufcfn,  p.  3S, 
et  eeq.:  TrivcBLEB,  Qtich.  Bab.  und  Au.,  pp.  133,  134,  272). 
■  *  AnnaU  of  Auur-bani-pal,  col.  L  U.  1 1-24. 

'  PineAef  Babylonian  Chnmide,  ool.  iv.  30,  31 :   of.  WraoKLEB,  BabsUmitdte  Chronik  B,  in 
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before  lu,  we  &iicy  we  are  right  ia  sarmisiiig  that  he  was  not  cast  in  the 
ordmary  mould  of  Aasyrian  monarohs.  The  faiHtoiy  of  hU  campaigns  shows  that 
he  was  as  aotive  and  resolute  as  Assni-nazir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  HL,  bat  he 
did  not  add  to  these  good  qnalitiea  their  inflexible  harshness  towards  their 
subjects,  nor  their  bnital  treatment  of  conquered  fo^.  Ciroamstances  in  which 
they  would  have  shown  themselves  merciless,  he  seized  upon  as  occasions  for 
clemency,  and  if  massacres  and  execntions  are  recorded  among  the  erents  of  his 
reign,  at  least  he  does  not  ohsa  them  among  the  most  important :  the  records 
of  his  wars  do  not  continoally  speak  of  rebels  flayed  alire,  kings  impaled  before 
the  gates  of  their  cities,  and  whole  popalatioos  decimated  by  Are  and  sword. 
Of  all  the  Assyrian  conqaerors,  he  ia  almost  the  only  one  for  whom  the  historian 
can  feel  any  regard,  or  from  the  study  of  whose  reign  he  passes  on  with 
regret  to  pursne  that  of  others  in  dne  coarse. 

As  soon  as  Esarhaddon  had  passed  away,  the  separation  of  the  two  padis  of 
the  empire  which  he  had  phumed  was  effected  almost  antomatioally :  Assur- 
bani-pal  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Assyria,  and  Shamash-shumuktn,  in  like 
manner.  King  of  Babylon.  One  fact,  which  seems  insigniflcant  enough  to  us 
when  we  read  it  in  the  Annals,  bat  was  decisive  in  the  eyes  of  their  contem- 
poraries, sanctioned  the  transformation  thus  accomplished  :  Bel  and  the  gods 
of  Accad  quitt^  Assur  in  the  month  of  lyy&r  and  returned  to  their  resting- 
place  in  Babylon.  The  restoration  of  the  images  to  their  own  country  became 
necessary  as  soon  as  it  was  decided  to  have  a  king  in  Kardnniash,  even  though 
he  were  an  Assyrian.  To  enable  him  to  exercise  legitimate  authority,  he  mast 
have  celebrated  the  rites  and  "taken  the  hands  of  Bel,"  but  it  was  a  question 
whether  this  obligation  could  be  fulfilled  if  Bel  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  neigh- 
bonring  capital.  Assur-bani-pal  believed  for  a  moment  that  this  difiicalty  could 
be  obviated,  and  consulted  Shamash  on  this  delicate  question ; "  Shamash-shumu- 
k!n,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  the  King  of  Assyria,  can  he  in  this  year  take  the  hands 
of  Bel,  the  mighty  lord  Marduk,  in  this  very  city,  and  then  go  to  Babylon  with 
the  favour  of  Bel !  If  that  would  be  pleasing  to  thy  great  divinity  and  to  the 
mighty  lord  Marduk,  thy  great  divinity  mast  know  it,"  ^  The  reply  was  not 
&Yourable,  and  Shamash  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Bel  could  not  act  as  a 
sovereign  lord  while  still  langaishing  in  pris<m  in  a  city  which  was  not  his  own. 
.  As6ur-bani-pal  had  to  resign  himself  to  the  release  of  his  captive,  and  he  did  it 

SOBBADEB,  Keil.  Bibl,  vol,  iL  pp.  284, 289.  Arohbsamiui  corresponds  to  the  Jewiih  MaraheaMu,  and 
to  oni  month  of  May. 

■  EmroT^OK,  AmyrUehe  OAeU  an  den  Sonwngott,  pp.  267-269.  Enudtzoa  has  shona  that  (A« 
city  mentioned  in  tho  text  noa  Assui ;  the  coDaultatioQ  of  the  otaole  mult,  tbeTefora,  be  interpreted 
in  the  fashion  I  have  indicated,  and  the  obedieitce  accorded  by  Assiu-bani-pal  to  Shanuuh,  in  spite 
of  his  jnstinotive  otyectioD  to  this  impolitic  proceeding,  shows  hov  powerful  Iho  OMotes  were  at 
tbisapoob. 
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with  a  good  grace.^    He  proceeded  in  pomp  to  the  temple  of  Assur,  where  Mardnk 

waa  ehnt  up,  and  hnmbly  entreated  the  exiled  deity  to  Touchsafe  to  retarn  to 

his  onn  country.     "  Think  on  Babylon,  which  thoa  didst  bring  to  nought  in 

the  rage  of  thy  heart,  and  tarn  tby  face  towards  the  temple  of  E-sagilla,  the 

lofty  seat  of  thy  dirinity  I    Bevisit  thy  city  which  thon  hast  forsaken  to 

inhabit  a  place  which  is  not  worthy  of  thee,  and  do  tboa  thyself,  O  Mardnk, 

lord  of  the  gods,  give  the  command  to 

retnm  to  Babylon,"  *    The  statae  set  ont 

on  its  jonraey,  and  was  escorted  by  a 

solemn  procession   headed  by  the  two 

kings.'     The  gods,  by  one  accord,  came 

forth  from  their  cities  and  saluted  the 

traveller    as    be    passed    by — Beltis    of 

Agade,  Nebo  of  Borsippa,  Shamash  of 

Sippara,    and    Nirgal.      At    length    be 

reached  bis  beloved   city,  and  entered 

E-sagilla  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 

throng  of  people.    The  kings  headed  the 

eorikge,    and    the    delighted    multitude 

joined  their  two  names  with  that  of  the 

god  in  their  acclamations :  it  was  a  day 

never  to  be  forgotten.    Assar-bani-pal, 

in  his  capacity  of  suzerain,  opened  the 

sacred  edifice,  and  then  presented  bis 

brother,  who  thereupon  "  took  the  hands 

not  passed  since  the  victorious  Sennacherib  had,  as  he  thought,  inflicted  a 
mortal  blow  on  the  one  power  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Assyria's  sapremacy  in 
Western  Asia ;  already,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  the  city  had  sprung  up  from 
its  rains  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  bis  son  and  grandsons  had  felt  themselves 
irresistibly  drawn  to  resuscitate  that  which  their  ancestors  had  desired  to 

■  PtncAf)'  Babylonian  Chron.,  col.  iv.  34-3G;  cf.  WlHOELKB,  Babyl  dhronik  B,  in  SohbadeB,  KeU. 
BilA.,  voL  il.  pp.  281,  2S5.  Foe  the  signiSoanoe  of  the  oaremonf  io  whioh  the  hiag  look  Ug  handt 
of  BeL,  cf.  Datm  of  OivUitation,  p.  705;  for  the  return  of  tha  godi  &ad  the  date  of  the  sTent,  of. 
Lgbuahh,  SehamaiehtehwmMn,  i.  p.  13  L,  38,  et  seq. 

*  TafiUtKa0B0-Ka694of&tBHtiAitiaeum,<in\.\\.'\X.  26-33,  Id  LaHHura,  dp.  df .,  pL  zziTii., 
and  ii.  pp.  21-27. 

*  Tbe  gnbetance  of  this  MOouDt  i«  taken  from  TaUel  K  3050-K  2634,  wbose  value  hai  bi«it  flnt 
ahowu  b;  Lehmann,  op.  oil.,  i.  pp.  43-56.  where  all  the  qaeatioiiB  touching  the  aooeuion  of  ShaniMb- 

-  shomukln  hare  been  diacuased  at  length.  For  tbe  relatire  position  of  tha  tno  aoTereigni,  cf.,  laUI;, 
WiNOKLBB,  AUorUnL  FoTteh.,  vol.  i.  pp.  415-118. 

*  Drawn  by  Boadier,  from  a  photograph  in  Lbhkamx,  BchainaicluehunuMK,  i.,  FtontlBpiece. 
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anDihilate  ineTOC&bly.     Babylon  had  rebuilt  her  palaces,  lier  walls,  and  her 

templea ;  she  had  received  back  her  gods  without  a  war,  and  almost  nithoat 

any  agitation,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  prestige  she  exercised  over  all  around 

her,  and  even  over  her  conqneiore.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  not  regained 

her  former  position,  and  was  still  depressed  and  enfeebled  by  the  blow  which  had 

laid  her  low ;  in  addition  to  this,  her  king  was  an  Assyrian,  and  a  vassal  of 

Assyria,*  bnt  nerertheless  he  was  her  own  king, 

and  hers  alone.    Her  independence  was  already 

half  regained.    Shamash-shumukln  established 

his  coart  at  Babylon,  and  applied  himself  from 

the  ontset  to  restore,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 

the  material  and  moral  forces  of  his  kingdom. 

Assnr-bani-pal,    on    his    side,    met    with    no 

opposition  from  bis    snbjects,  bnt  prudence 

cautioned    him   not  to  estrange  them ;    the 

tronbles  of  the  preceding  year  were  perhaps 

not  so  completely  suppressed   as   to   prevent 

the  chiefs  who  had  escaped  punishment  from 

being  encouraged  by  the  change  of  sovereign 

to  renew  their  iotrigues.    The  king,  therefore, 

remained  in  Nineveh  to  inaugurate  his  rule, 

and  confided  to  his  generals  the  charge  of 

conducting  the   expeditions  which   had   been 

undertaken  dnring  his  father's  lifetima"    One 

of  these  undertakings  was  unimportant.  Tandal 

of  Kirbtt,  a  petty  chief,  was  continually  eng^ed 

in  harassing  the  inhabitants  of  Yamutbal;  he 

bore  down  upon  them  every  year,  and,  after  dealing  a  blow,  retreated  to  his 

hiding-place  in  the  mountains.    He  was  attacked  in  his  stronghold,  and  carried 

'  PimAet'  Bahj/loBian  Gkrou.,  ooL  ir.  1.  3S ;  el.  WrNOELBS,  Bab.  Ckroa.  B,  in  Schbasib,  Keilin- 
lehnftiiche  Bibtiothek,  ii.  pp.  281.  285. 

*  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  a  pbatog[rapli  in  Lebhanb,  SiAamaichtBhutttuktn,  i.,  Frontiipieoe. 

'  The  doctuneatB  reUitiiig  to  the  reign  of  ABaur-bani-pal  ars  bo  cumeiom  that  I  cannot  bete  give 
the  biblir^raphy  of  evan  the  chief  onea.  I  shall  oouBne  mjaelf  to  iodicatiDg  the  two  eoUectiona  in 
which  the  moat  important  at  those  whioh  rehtte  to  the  octoal  h[8torf  are  brought  together  and 
partially  clivuifled :  6.  Suith,  Sidory  of  Auitrbanipal,  io  8to,  IS7I,  and  Sauuil  Alden  Shith, 
Dia  KeiUehnfUtxle  Aturhanipalt,  KSnigt  hjb  Aayrien  (679-626  o.  Chr.)  naeh  dem  aelbU  in  London 
eopUrttn  OrundUxt  mil  Traruorfption,  VebeTteltung,  Kommeatar  und  voliilindigeia  Olouar,  in  8vO, 
Leipzig,  181)7-1889,  bosidea  the  selected  teitg  traneoribed  and  traneLated  by  Jensen,  liuehri/te* 
A$iAarbantpari,  in  Bobbader,  KeU.  Bibl.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152-269.  In  these  docnments  the  facta  are 
arrangieil  in  gaographioal  order,  cot  by  the  datea  of  the  ancoaaslTe  eipeditions,  and  the  chronological 
order  of  the  caiapaignB  is  ell  the  more  difficult  to  determine  aoourately,  aa  Pincha'  Babghnian 
ChrtmicU  fails  as  after  the  beginning  of  this  rdgn,  immediately  after  the  mention  of  the  above- 
mentioned  war  with  Kirhlt.    Even  the  Epoaynt  Canon  ie  only  aocnnite  down  to  666  B.C. ;  in  that  year 
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away  captive  with  all  his  people  into  Egypt,  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
empire,  to  seive  in  Assyrian  garrieons  in  the  midst  of  the  fellabln.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  army  which  Esarhaddon  had  heen  leading  against  Taharqa 
pnrsaed  its  course  under  command  of  the  Tartan.'  Syria  receired  it  suhmis- 
sively,  and  the  twenty-two  hiuga  who  still  possessed  a  shadow  of  autonomy  in 
the  country  sent  assurances  of  their  devotion  to  the  new  monarch:  even 
YaMnlu,  King  of  Arvad,  who  had  aroused  suspicion  by  fieqaent  acts  of  insub- 
ordination,' thought  twice  before  rebelling  against  his  terrible  suzerain,  and 
joined  the  rest  in  paying  both  homage  and  tribute.  Cyprus  and  also  Fhtenicia 
remained  faithfnl  to  their  allegiance,  and,  what  was  of  still  more  conseqnenoe, 
the  states  which  lay  nearest  to  Egypt — Philiatia,  Judah,  Moab,  and  Ammon ; 
the  Assyrians  were  thus  able  to  push  forward  to  the  Delta  without  losing 
time  in  repressing  rebellions  along  their  route.  The  Ethiopians  had  entrenched 
themselves  at  Earbanlti ;  *  they  were,  however,  once  more  defeated,  and  left 

there  is  a  break,  and  although  we  potteai  for  ths  raaoeeding  period  more  than  fortf  name*  of 
epmfms,  their  olauiflattion  U  not  at  praaeut  abeolotelT  oertaia  (O,  Bmith,  HUtory  of  Amaianlpdl, 
pp.  S2D,  821,  and  the  AMj/rian  Bponi/m  Ganon,  pp.  67-71>  The  iint  to  inooaed  in  diMnUngling  Uie 
chaos  or  d»tea  and  oritioUe  the  doooiuents  waa  Tuclb,  Bab.-aMgr.  Otieh.,  pp.  366^376, 886-389,  899. 
400,  and  hla  Tiem  are  thoae  which  I  hare  geaenUj'  adopted;  a  oertaia  number  of  new  oombinationa 
bare  been  Bnggeeted  and  Bometinwa  demonstraled  b;  Wixoklbb,  AltoritBL  Foneh.,  L,  iL,  to  vhloli  I 
shall  dnly  refer  aa  ocoasion  offer*.  The  fnioriptioni  relatinK  to  the  reign  of  Shamaah  -ahmnahln 
have  been  ooUeoted,  translated,  BJid  oommented  on  with  mneh  oare  bj  Lekhahn,  Bekantueluehumu- 
Un,  Efnig  von  Sabj/hnien,  568-6^  v.  Chr^  IntehrifUicliM  Material  fiber  dm  Sigina  teiner  Regiemng, 
groumtOieiii  mm  tntm  Male  luraiagegabm,  ibentttt  und  er^itttrt,  in  Ito,  1892 ;  of.  Jemsbh,  innfcr. 
Bdtama»BluAumtikiJi't,  in  Bohbuieb,  KaiL  Bibl.,  vol.  iii.  part  I,  pp.  19i~2Cr7.  For  the  edition*, 
trauBlation*,  and  cammeDtarLe*  published  before  1SS6,  eee  Bezold,  Kunge/auUr  JJeberbliek  Sber  die 
Btxbylotateh-auyTiKhe  Liieratur,  pp.  108-121. 

'  Pt'ncA**'  Babyioniaa  Clironide,  ool.  iv.  1.  37 ;  Wincelu),  Bab.  Chnm.  B,  in  Scbbapbb,  KM. 
BibL,  voL  ii.  pp.  284,  285.  The  sipedltion  against  Kirbit  1*  omitted  in  oortoia  dociuneDts,  suoh  a* 
Oglinda-  A  of  At  Brit.  Mat. ;  it  is  inserted  in  the  other*  in  the  fourth  place,  betweea  the  wu*  In 
Asia  Minor  and  the  oampaign  against  the  Hannai  (G.  Bkitb,  Hitt.  of  Auarbimipal,  pp.  79-88). 
The  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  Bab.  Chron.,  quite  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  is  oonQnned  by  a 
fragment  of  a  tablet  qooted  hj  Winoklbb,  Aitorient.  ForiA.,  toI.  L  pp.  174-477.  Perhaps  it  was 
carried  oat  b;  a  BabyloniAn  armji  tbongb  Awui-bani-pal  claimed  the  glory  of  it,  by  leastoi  of  his 
BOierainty  orei  Kardunia«h. 

'  The  text  of  Tablet  £  XTS-K  238  of  the  Brit.  Mu*.,  obr.,  IL  11-13  (G.  Siirni,  EUt.  of  Amur- 
banipai,  p.  38),  state*  diatinctly  that  the  Tartan  commaoded  the  flrst  army.  For  the  identity  of  this 
expedition  with  the  last  of  those  oonducted  by  Ssarhaddoo,  of.  lupro,  p.  360,  note  I. 

'  AsBur-baoi-pal,  actiiig  in  the  name  of  his  father,  Esarliaddon,  King  of  Asajria,  bad  eoosnlted 
tShaioaah  on  the  deairabilitj  of  sending  troops  against  Arvad  ;  the  prince  of  this  otty  is  called  Ikkala 
(EMum'zoiJ,  Anyriiehe  Oebett  an  den  SonneagoU,  pp.  170<I72),  which  is  a  variant  of  Taktnln. 
Wlnckler  oonclnded  thut  the  campaign  against  Arvad,  which  will  tie  mentioned  later  on  {infra, 
p.  387),  took  place  before  668  b,o.,  in  the  reign  of  Esarbaddon  (JUorunt.  PonoA.,  voL  i.  pp.  477,  *78). 
It  *eems  to  me  more  natural  to  place  it  on  the  return  from  Egypt,  when  the  people  of  Arvad  were 
demoralised  by  the  defeat  of  the  Pliaraoh  whose  alliance  they  bad  hoped  for. 

*  I  had  compared  Earbanlti  with  the  Qarbtna  mentioned  in  the  Great  Harrit  Papi^nt  (cf. 
StntggU  of  ibe  Saliant,  p.  456),  and  this  identiSoation  was  accepted  by  Brugsch  (QttiMehU 
Mgyjteni,  pp.  188,  189,  717,  718),  and  sttbseqnently  by  most  Egyptologiat*,  even  after  Bmgach  him- 
self recognieed  in  Qaibina  the  name  of  Canopus  or  a  town  near  Cunapu*  (fiictionnaire  O^bgraphiqvie, 
pp,  651, 655).  It  has  been  oonteated  by  Steindorfl'  (^DU  KeiUchrifllielu!  Wiadergabe  .^j/ptitoher 
Eigennamtn,  in  the  BeiirSge  atr  Auyrioloipe,  vol.  i.  pp.  595,  5U6),  and,  in  fact,  Karbautti  oould  not 
be  identified  with  Canopus,  any  mare  than  the  Qatbtna  of  the  Harris  Papyrus ;  its  site  most  be 
looked  for  in  the  eastern  or  central  part  of  the  Delta. 
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80  ma,nj  of  their  soldiers  dead  upon  the  field,  that  Taharqa  had  not  sufficient 
troops  left  to  defend  Memphis.  He  retreated  upon  Thebes,  where  he  strongly 
fortified  himself;  but  the  Tartan  had  not  anffered  leas  than  his  adversary,  and 
be  would  have  been  unable  to  pursue  him,  had  not  reinforcements  promptly 
reached  him.  The  Babshakeh,  who  had  been  despatched  &om  Nineveh  with 
some  Assyrian  troops,  had  summoned  to  his  aid  the  principal  Syrian  feudal  ch  iefs, 
who,  stimulated  by  the  news  of  the  victories  achieved  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
placed  themselves  uDreservedly  at  his  disposal.  He  ordered  their  vessels  to 
proceed  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Delta,  where  he  purposed  to  collect  a  fleet 
to  ascend  the  river,  while  their  troops  augmented  the  force  already  under  bis 
oonunand.*  The  two  Assyrian  generals,  the  Tartan  and  the  Babshakeh,  qaitted 
Uempfais,  probably  in  the  early  part  of  667  B.C.,  and,  cantiooBly  advancing 
southwards,  covered  the  distance  separating  the  two  Egyptian  capitals  in  a 
steady  march  of  forty  days.  When  the  Assyrians  had  advanced  well  up  the 
valley,  the  princes  of  the  Delta  thought  the  opportunity  had  arrived  to  cut 
them  off  by  a  single  bold  stroke.  They  therefore  opened  cautious  negotiations 
with  the  Ethiopian  king,  and  proposed  an  arrangement  which  should  secure 
their  independence :  "  We  will  divide  the  country  between  us,  and  neither  of  as 
shall  exercise  authority  over  the  other."  However  secretly  these  negotiations 
wera  conducted,  they  were  certain  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian 
generals :  the  coariers  were  intercepted ;  and  discovering  from  the  despatches 
the  extent  of  the  danger,  the  Assyrians  seized  as  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
league  as  they  could.  As  a  warning  they  sacked  Sais,  Mendes,  and  Tanis, 
demolishing  the  fortifications,  and  flaying  or  impaling  the  principal  citizens 
before  their  city  gates ;  they  then  sent  two  of  the  intriguing  chiefs,  Necho 
and  Sharludari  of  Felnsinm,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  chains,  to  Nineveh. 
Pakmra,  of  the  Arabian  nome,  managed,  however,  to  escape  them.  Taharqa, 
thus  bereft  of  his  allies,  was  no  longer  in  a  cendition  to  repel  the  invader : 
he  fled  to  Ethiopia,  abandoning  Thebes  to  its  fate.  The  city  was  ransomed 
by  despoiling  the  temple  of  Amon  of  half  its  treasures :  Montumihglt 
transferred  his  allegiance  unhesitatingly  to  Assur-bani-pal,  and  the  whole 
of  Egypt  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  first  cataract  once  more  became 
Assyrian  territory.'     The  victory  was  so  complete  that  Assur-bani-pal  though! 

■  The  deapatob  of  reinforoementa  nnder  oommand  of  the  B*bahakeh  u  expranlf  mentioned  in 
£  a675-K  318,  obv.,  U.  25-99 ;  of.  O.  Bhith,  Siil»rg  of  AttmlKmipal,  pp.  40, 11. 

*  Tiele  baa  showD  (_Bab,-aujp:  Otieh.,  p.  372)  that  the  only  oocouot  of  an  anthentio  obaraoter 
vbioh  we  poasesB  of  the  firat  Egjptian  var  of  Awnr.bani-pal,  is  tliat  whiah  is  written  on  tablets 
K  X7S-K  229  of  the  British  Moaeam.  The  offloial  version  on  the  0;linden  baa  confnaed  tbe  orJer 
of  evente,  and  baa  somotimes  attriboted  to  the  king  himaelf  the  aotLons  of  his  generals.  Winoklor 
baa  completed  Tiele'a  work  on  certain  points,  and  baa  better  indioated  the  chronotogioal  leqnenoe  of 
events  (JJrUtninihimgea  tur  AUorient.  OeKh.,  pp.  lOI-lOG,  and  AUoritni.  Forteh.,  vol.  L  pp.  17S-4S3), 
but  bifl  Boeptidam  has  perhaps  led  him  rather  too  far  :  I  have,  as  a  rule,  kept  closer  to  the  Awjrian 
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he  might  withoat  risk  show  clemency  to  hia  prisoaers.  He  snmmoned  them 
to  hia  preaence,  and  there,  instead  of  putting  ont  their  eyes  or  suhjecting  them 
to  aome  horrible  form  of  torture,  be  reoeired  them  back  into  favour,  and  con- 
firmed Necho  in  the  posaessioD  of  all  the  houonrs  which  Esarhaddon  had  con- 
ceded  to  him.  He  clothed  him  in  a  mantle  of  honoar,  and  bestowed  on  htm  a 
straight-bluded  sword  with  an  iron  scabbard  ornamented  with  gold,  engraved  with 


HOVTUMlIlliT,    PBINCE   OF  THKBBS.' 

his  names  and  titles,  besides  rings,  gold  bracelets,  chariots,  horses,  and  mules  ; 
in  short,  al]  the  appurtenances  of  royalty.  Not  content  with  restoring  to  him 
the  cities  of  Saia  and  Memphis,  he  granted  him  the  fief  of  Athrtbie  for  his 
eldest  son,  Fsammetichus.  Moreover,  he  neglected  no  measure  likely  to  ehow 
his  supremacy.  Athrlbis  received  the  new  name  of  Limir-pateai-assnr,  may  the 
high  priest  of  Atsur  be  glorious,  and  Sais  that  of  Ear-bel-mat&ti,  the  fortreaa 
of  the  lord  of  the  eountries.  Fsammetichas  was  called  Nebo-shezih-anni  Ndto 
deliver  me,  and  residents  were  installed  at  bis  court  and  that  of  his  father  who 

tezta  than  he  bw  done.  Foi  the  whole  namber  of  monomeDti  nferring  to  this  OMopai^,  leo  Q 
Smith,  EUt.  of  Atntrbanipal,  pp.  15-23,  30-44 ;  S.  Aldeh  Smith,  Die  KvUtdiriflUxU  AmbaitipaU, 
Tol,  i.  pp.  4-11 ;  and  Jkhbeh,  Intckrifttn  AiehitTbaitipari,  la  Sobradeb,  KtO.  BOiL,  vol.  it  pp  158-167' 
236,287. 

•  Dnwn  by  Bondfer,  from  tbe  photograph  by  Hiu  Bcdhid,  pnbliihed  in  the  BteueQ  dt  Travatu, 
vol.  II. ;  of.  Benwm  and  Goitslat,  TAa  Temple  of  Mm  in  Aihar,  pL  xiiv.  It  ii  not  quifa  cortaio  that 
thiB  Btatue  representi  HaQtumilitit,  M  tho  infcriptiou  is  nanting ;  the  ciKonutaiioe*  of  the  diMovery 
however,  render  it  very  probaWo  (Id.,  Uiid.,  pp.  261,  362).  ' 
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were  eotniBtad  with  the  surveillance  of  their  condoct,  and  the  task  of  keeping 
them  to  the  path  of  daty :  Necbo,  thne  well  guarded,  thenceforward  never 
faltered  in  hia  allegiance.' 

The  subjection  of  Egypt  reacted  on  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.     Of  the  only 
two  states  still  existing  along  the  PboenioiaD  seaboard,  one,  namely  Tyre,  had 
been  in  revolt  for  many  years,  and  the  other,  Arvad,  showed  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection.   Esarhaddon,  from  lack  of  a  sufficient  fleet,  had  never  been  able 
to  subdue  the  former,  but  he  had  interrupted  the  communications  of  the  island 
with  the  mainland,  and  the  blockade,  which  was  constantly  increasing  in 
strictness,  had    already    lasted    for    foar 
years.'    On    receipt   of    the    news    from 
Egypt,  Baal  realised  that  further  resist- 
ance was  hopeless ;  be  therefore  delivered 
ap  to  the  victor  his  heir-apparent,  Yahi- 
melek,  and  one  of  his  daughters,  together 
with  other  hostages,  besides  silver,  gold, 
and    wood,    and    intreated    for    pardon. 
Assur-bani-pal  left  him  in  possession  of 
his  kiDgdom  on  condition  of  paying  the 
regalat  tribate,^  but  Yakinlu,  the  King  of 
A'rvad,  met  with  harsher  treatment.     In 
vain  did  he  give  up  his  sons,  his  daughters, 
and   all  bis  treasures ;   Ms   intractability 
had  worn  out  the  patience  of  his  suzerain  : 

he  was  carried  away  captive  to  Kineveh,  and  replaced  by  Azibaal,  his  eldest 
son."  Two  chiefs  of  the  Taume— Mngallu  of  Tabal,  who  had  given  trouble  to 
Esarhaddon  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,*  and  Sanda-sarme  of  Gilicia — 
purchased  immunity  from  the  punishment  due  for  various  acts  of  brigandage, 
by  gifts  of  horses,  and  by  handing  over  each  of  them  a  daughter,  richly 

>  K  3675-K  228,  obv.,  IL  51-€S:  et  G.  Smith,  HiiL  of  AMtmbanipal,  pp.  11-17.  Fot  later 
Tetdoua  cX  the  same  eveDts,  bbb  Id.,  ibid.,  pp.  27-29 ;  S.  Alden  Smith,  Dia  SBittekrifUmU  Amrbani- 
palt,  Tol.  1.  pp.  12,  13:  Jenhem,  Iruehriften  Atehurbatdpaet,  in  Bohbasbb,  £«I.  BibL,  vol.  il. 
pp.  186, 167. 

■  Cf.  luprn,  p.  369.  ABnu-baui-pal  reoauuta  the  eveoti  at  the  beginniDg  of  hU  reigo,  ae  If  they 
had  been  ordered  and  oartied  out  directly  by  MmBelf  or  his  generals  {Cylindart  A-B,  ml.  ii.  11. 84-8S ; 
of.  O.  Smith,  op,  cit.,  pp.  58, 59) ;  the  coiutructioni  neoessaty  (or  the  blochade  were  begun  aome  yeais 
previotutly  by  his  father,  BearhaddoQ  (Windeleb,  Altorient.  FoT»eh.,  vol.  i.  pp.  524r-526;  vol,  ii. 
pp.  69, 70). 

■  G.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  58-60,  68,  69 ;  S.  Alden  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-17 ;  Jensen,  op.  ett.,  in 

SCBBADEB,  op.  cit,  pp.  I6S-17I. 

*  Dranu  by  Fauoher-Gndiii,  fhim  a  bas-relief  Is  the  Biitiih  Museum. 

'  0.  Bmitu,  op.  cit.,  pp.  60,  61,  69-71 ;  S.  Aldeh  Smith,  ojj.  eit.,  pp.  16-19 ,'  JsHSBti,  op.  eiU,  in 
Bchudbb,  op.  cit..  pp.  170-173. 

•  Cf.  lapra.  p.  370. 
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he  might  withoat  risk  show  clemency  to  hia  prisoners.  He  sommoQed  them 
to  hia  preseoce,  and  there,  instead  of  putting  ont  their  eyes  or  sabjecting  them 
to  some  horrible  form  of  torture,  he  received  them  back  into  fiitToar,  and  con- 
firmed Necho  in  the  possession  of  all  the  bonoars  which  Eaarhaddon  had  con- 
ceded to  him.  He  clothed  him  in  a  mantle  of  honour,  and  bestowed  on  him  a 
straight-bluded  eword  with  an  iron  scabbard  ornamented  with  gold,  engraved  with 


his  names  and  titles,  besides  rings,  gold  bracelets,  chariots,  horses,  and  males  ; 
in  short,  all  the  appnrtenancea  of  royalty.  Not  content  with  restoring  to  him 
the  cities  of  Sais  and  Memphis,  he  granted  him  the  fief  of  Athtibis  for  hia 
eldest  son,  Fsammetichns.  Moreover,  he  neglected  no  measure  likely  to  show 
his  supremacy.  Athribis  received  the  new  name  of  Limir-pateai-asaur,  may  the 
high  priest  of  Assur  be  glorious,  and  Saia  that  of  Kar-bel-matiti,  ihe  fortreaa 
of  the  lord  of  the  oountriet.  Fsammetichns  was  called  Nebo-shezib-anni  iVeio 
deliver  me,  and  residents  were  installed  at  bis  court  and  that  of  his  father  who 

text*  than  he  hu  done.  For  the  wbole  Dnmber  af  monnitieata  nferring  to  tbia  aampaign,  see  G 
Smith,  Bid.  of  Aitiirhanipal,  pp.  15-23,  30-44 ;  S.  Aldeh  Smfth,  Die  KeHtehriflUxU  AiurbanipaU, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  4-U ;  aodJaHUH,  inwhrl/kn  .i4iAiirt<anfpari,  ia  ScHBADEB,  JUL  BiU.,  vol.  ii.  pp  ISS-ie?" 
236,287. 

'  Dnwn  by  Bondier,  from  tbe  photograph  by  Hiv  Bensoa,  pabliihed  in  the  BeeueQ  dt  TVaniKc 
vol.  XI. ;  of.  Behmn  and  Goublat, TAa  Ttmple  of  MiU  in  A$lwr,  pL xiiv.  It  U  not  qaito  certain  thkt 
this  atatuo  repreaents  UoatnnuhLit,  aa  tho  inscription  ia  mnting ;  the  ciranmatanoea  of  the  diaooven 
howeTer,  render  it  very  probable  (In.,  ibid.,  pp.  261,  S62).  ' 
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were  eotmsted  with  the  aitrveiUanee  of  their  conduct,  and  the  task  of  keeping 
them  to  the  path  of  duty :  Necho,  thoB  well  gnaided,  thenceforward  never 
faltered  in  his  allegiance.' 

The  sabjection  of  ^Egypt  reacted  on  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.    Of  the  only 
two  states  still  existing  along  the  Phoenician  seaboard,  one,  namely  Tyre,  had 
been  in  revolt  for  many  years,  and  the  other,  Arvad,  showed  symptoms  of  dis- 
affeotion.    Esarhaddon,  from  lack  of  a  anfiBcient  fleet,  had  never  been  able 
to  snbdae  the  former,  but  he  had  interrupted  the  commonications  of  the  island 
with  the  mainland,  and  the  blockade,  which  was  constantly  increasing  in 
striclneBS,  had    already    lasted    for    four 
years.'     On    receipt    of    the    news    from 
Egypt,  Baal  realised  that   further  resist- 
ance was  hopeless ;  he  therefore  delivered 
up  to  the  victor  his  heir-apparent,  Yahl- 
meleh,  and  one  of  his  daughters,  together 
with  other  hostages,  besides  silver,  gold, 
and    wood,    and     intreated     for     pardon. 
Assur<bani-pal   left   him  in   possession  of 
his  kingdom  on  condition  of  paying  the 
regular  tribute,'  but  YakSnlu,  the  King  of 
A'rvad,  met  with  harsher  treatment.     In 
vain  did  he  give  up  his  sons,  his  daughters, 

and   all  his   treasures ;   his  intractability 

,     ,  ,  ,,  .■  .  ,  -  .  psAMirnoHue  i.' 

had  worn  out  the  patience  of  bis  suzerain  : 

he  was  carried  away  captive  to  Nineveh,  and  replaced  by  Azibaal,  his  eldest 

son.^    Two  chiefs  of  the  Taurus— Mugallu  of  Tabal,  who  had  given  trouble  to 

Esarhaddon  in  the  last  years  of   his    life,*   and  Sanda-sarmg  of  CiUcia — 

purchased  immunity  from  the  punishment  due  for  various  acts  of  brigandage, 

by  gifts  of  horses,  and  by  handing  over  each  of  them  a  daughter,  richly 

'  £  a675-K  228,  obr.,  11.  51-^;  cf.  G.  Snith,  Sia.  of  AttmhaMpal,  pp.  41-17.  For  later 
TerrioDBafthe8aineeTents,BeelD.,ibM.,  pp.  27-29;  S.  Aldbk  Smith,  Die  EtUtehriftUuh  Amirbani- 
paU,  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13;  Jenben,  Intehrlftmt  A»ehutian{paC$,  in  Bobsasbb,  Kail  BOl.,  vol.  ij. 
pp.  166, 167. 

*  Cf.  rujfro,  p.  369.  AsBor-baai'Pftl  nooimtB  the  evento  b\  the  beglnnins  of  bb  mgn,  u  if  tb«y 
had  been  ordered  and  carried  out  diieotlj  bj  himself  or  hii  generals  (Cijlijtden  A-B,  ooL  ii.  U.  8i-8S ; 
of.  Q.  Smitb,  op.  cjf.,  pp.  58, 09) ;  the  conatrucUooe  necesiarf  for  the  blockade  were  began  aome  yeara 
previoudy  by  his  father,  EBubaddoa  (Wimokleb,  AitoHeni.  Fortcih.,  rol.  L  pp.  524r-526:  vol.  ii. 
pp.  69, 70). 

'  G.  Bhith,  Of.  cU.,  pp.  5S-60,  68,  6i;  S.  Alden  Suits,  op.  cit.,  pp.  11-17;  Jesses,  op.  eit.,  la 
Sdhbasbb,  op.  c/t,  pp.  168-171. 

'  Drawn  by  Fauolier-Gudin,  (rom  a  baa-relief  in  the  Britieh  Ma»eum. 

•  G.  Smwh,  op.  cit.,  pp.  00,  61,  69-71 :  8.  Aldeh  Shitb,  op.  eit.,  pp.  10-19 ;  Jehsbh,  op.  ciL,  in 
BcBsacBB,  op.  cit;  pp.  170-178. 

'  Cf.  wpni,  p.  370. 
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dowered,  to  the  harem  of  the  king  at  NineTeh.^  Bat  these  wete  incidents 
of  alight  momoDt,  and  their '  very  imigoiScaDce  proves  how  completely 
resigned  to  foreign  domination  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  coast 
had  now  become.  Vassal  kings,  princes,  cities,  peasants  of  the  plain  or 
shepherds  of  the  mountains,  all  who  were  aabject  directly  or  indirectly  to 
Assyria,  had  almost  ceased  to  imagine  that  a  change  of  sovereign  afforded  them 
any  chance  of  regaining  their  independence.  They  no  longer  considered 
themselves  the  subjects  of  a  conqueror  whoso  death  might  free  them  from 
aUegiance ;  they  realised  that  they  were  the  snhjectG  of  an  empire  whose 
power  did  not  depend  on  the  genins  or  incapacity  of  one  man,  but  was 
maintained  from  age  to  age  in  virtae  of  the  prestige  it  had  attained,  whatever 
might  be  the  qnalities  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  The  other  independent  states 
had  at  length  come  to  the  same  conclnsion,  and  the  news  of  the  accession  of  a 
fresh  Assyrian  king  no  longer  awakened  among  them  hopes  of  conquest  or,  at  all 
events,  of  booty ;  such  an  occasion  was  regarded  as  a  suitable  opportunity 
for  strengthening  the  bonds  of  neighbourly  feeling  or  conciliatory  friendship 
which  united  them  to  Assyria,  by  sending  an  embassy  to  congratulate  the  new 
sovereign.  One  of  these  embassies,  which  arrived  about  667  b.c.,  caused  much 
excitement  at  the  conrt  of  Nineveh,  and  greatly  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  king. 
Beports  brought  back  by  sailors  or  the  chiefs  of  caravans  had  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  kingdom  of  Lydia  in  the  extreme  west  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  place 
of  embarcation  for  crossing  the  sea.'  It  was  known  to  be  celebrated  for  its  gold 
and  its  horses,  but  no  direct  relations  between  the  two  courts  had  ever  been 
established,  and  the  Lydian  kings  had  hitherto  affected  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  Assyria.  A  revolution  had  broken  oat  in  this  province  a  quarter  of  a  century 
previously,  which  had  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  Heraclidte  that  family  of  the 
Mermnadee  whose  previous  history  had  been  so  tragic'  Dascylus,  who  had  made 
his  home  for  a  long  time  among  the  White  Syrians,  had  no  intention  of  abandon- 
ing his  adopted  country,  when  one  day,  about  the  year  698  B.a,  a  messenger 
arrived  bidding  him  repair  to  Sardes  without  delay.*  His  uncle  Ardys,  prince  of 
Tyrrha,  having  no  children,  had  applied  to  Sadyattes,  beseeching  him  to  revoke 
the  sentence  of  banishment  passed  on  his  nephew.  "  My  house  is  desolate,"  said 
he,  "and  all  my  kmsfolk  are  dead ;  and  furthermore,  Dascylus  and  his  honse  have 

>  a.  BuiTH,  Hitl.  qf  Auitrbanipal,  pp.  61,  62,  69,  TO,  73 ;  B.  Alsbn  Snitb,  Die  KeiUelmftUieU 
AivAanipal*,  pp.  16,  ITi  Jinbeh,  ImchrifUn  AKhurbanipaTt,  in  Bohbadrb,  KeQ.  Bibl.,  toL  ii. 
pp.  170-173.  The  oiacuUtr  ooDaultatioD,  No.  55,  attributed  bf  Enudtzon  to  the  time  of  EBarhaddon 
(Jtayr.  Qtbitt  an  dm  Sonnengolt,  pp.  15157-6),  more  pnibabl;  lefen  to  ths  period  of  dasnr-btuil-p&l 
(WiHCKLia,  Altorient.  Fonch.,  vol.  ii.  p.  127). 

■  It  it  called  naga  iha  nibirti  Imntim  (Eaaam  Cylinder,  coL  il.  1.  95),  "  the  country  of  the  croming 
of  the  ees,"  or  moie  DODOiselj,  "the  oountr;  thia  Bide  tbe  sea."  Cf.  for  the  expUuatiou  of  this  text, 
OiLzn,  Dot  ZatdJier  da  Gggtt,  in  the  BhemitohM  MoMum,  1875,  toL  xxz.  p.  221,  note  4. 

>  Cf.  tupra,  pp.  341,  342. 

Badbt,  La  Lydi»  et  U  Monde  Oree,  etc.,  pp.  143-113,  has  sbowa  this  dale  to  be  very  probable. 
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already  been  pardoned  by  thine  ancestors."  Sadyattes  consented,  but  Dascylns, 
preferring  not  to  retom,  sent  hia  son  Eiyges,  then  aboat  eighteen  years  of  age, 
in  hia  stead.  Gyges  was  a  tall  and  rery  beautiful  youth,  and  ehoned  nnnaual 
skill  as  a  charioteer  and  in  the  use  of  weapons,  so  that  his  renown  soon  spread 
throngboQt  the  country.  Sadyattes  desired  to  see  him,  and  being  captirated 
by  his  bold  demeanour,  enrolled  him  in  his  bodyguard,  loaded  him  with 
presents,  and  took  him  into  his  entire  confidence^  Gryges  was  clerer  enough 
to  utilise  the  king's  favour  in  order  to  enlarge  his  domains  and  increase  his 
riches,  and  thus  win  partisans  among  the  people  and  the  body  of  "  Friends." 
Carian  mercenaries  at  that  time  formed  one  of  the  most  rigorous  and  best  dis- 
ciplined contingents  in  the  armies  of  the  period.^  The  CariaoB  were,  above  all, 
a  military  race,  and  are  said  to  hare  brought  the  shield  and  helmet  to  theit 
highest  perfection ;  ^  at  Sardea  they  formed  the  garrison  of  the  citadel,  and  their 
captains  were  in  high  favour  with  the  king.  Gyges  formed  a  fast  friendship  with 
Aiselis  of  Mylasa,  one  of  the  chief  of  these  ofBoers,  and  thus  made  sure  of  the 
support  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  possibility  of  recruiting  a  corps  among  the 
Carian  clans  who  remained  in  their  own  country.'  He  thus  incurred  the  bitter 
jealousy  of  the  Tylonidte,  whose  chief,  Lizos,  was  ready  to  adopt  any  measures 
which  might  damage  his  rival,  even  going  so  far  as  to  simalate  madness  and  run 
through  the  streets  of  Sardes  crying  ont  that  Qyges,  the  son  of  Dascylos.  was 
about  to  assassinate  the  king;  but  this  stratagem  did  not  sncceed  any  better 
than  his  other  treacherous  devices.  Meanwhile  Sadyattes  bad  sought  the  hand 
of  Toudd,*  daughter  of  Amoesos  of  Uysia,  and  sent  his  favourite  to  receive  his 
affianced  bride  at  the  hand  of  her  &ther.  tiyges  fell  in  love  with  her  on  the 
journey,  and  tried  in  vain  to  win  her  &vour.  She  repulsed  his  advances  with 
indignation,  and  on  the  very  night  of  her  marriage  complained  to  her  husband 
of  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  her.  Sadyattes  swore  that  he  would 
avenge  her  on  the  morrow;  but  Gyges,  warned  by  a  servant,  slew  the  king 
before  daybreak.  Immediately  after  thus  assassinating  bis  sovereign,  Gyges 
called  together  the  "  Friends,"  and  ridding  himself  of  those  who  were  hostile 
to  him,  induced  the  others  by  bribes  to  further  his  designs ;  then  descending  to 
the  place  of  public  assembly,  be  summoned  the  people  to  a  conclave.  After  a 
long  and  stormy  debate,  it  was  decided  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which, 

■  Aiohiloohna  of  P»ros,  a  oontemporary  or  Gyges,  msntions  tho  Carian  meraenariea,  Knl  SJ) 
Mmufwi  i<rrt  K(tp  Ktit\4tai>iuu  (Bebos,  FoaUt  Lyriei  Qrmei,  voL  i.  p.  690,  Fragm.  2i),  and  later  on 
Epbonu  »ii<l  of  them,  that  thej  bod  baen  the  first  to  sell  their  aervioea  to  Btrangers  (Fragni.  23,  in 
MuLLBB-DnNn,  Fragm.  BiiL  Ormc,  voL  1.  p.  239). 

■  For  the  veaponi  of  the  Ceiian  meroenariea,  of.  Hebodotdb,  L  ooizi.,  II.  cliL,  and  Poltamcs, 
Stfoiagsm*,  vli.  3. 

■  The  connoction  between  Araelia  and  Gyges  ia  ineDtioned  by  Pldtaboh,  Qiueiliontt  Qrieem,  %  45, 
in  the  Uoralia,  cd.  DmoT,  toL  L  pp.  371, 372. 

*  It  it  not  certain  whether  the  name  is  Toudd  or  TrydS ;  I  have  followed  the  tpelling  of  MClleh- 
DiDOT,  Fragm.  HUL  Grac.,  vol.  iii.  p.  3S4,note  H. 
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ootmpted  by  tbe  gold  from  the  Pactolus,  enjoined  on  the  Lydians  to  recognise 
Gygee  as  their  king.  He  mairied  Tondd,  and  by  thus  espousing  the  widow  of  tbe 
Heraclid  sovereign,  obtained  some  show  of  right  to  the  crown ;  bat  the  decision 
of  the  oracle  was  not  onirersally  acceptable,  and  war  broke  ont,  in  which 
(ryges  was  TiotoriouB,  thanks  to  the  bravery  of  his  Carian  mercenaries.' 

His  career  soon  served  as  the  &ibric  on  which  the  popular  ima^natiun 
was  continually  working  fresh  embroideries.  He  was  reported  at  the  outset  to 
have  been  of  base  extraction,  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  raised  him- 
self by  degrees  to  tbe  highest  posts  and  had  finally  supplanted  his  patron. 
Herodotus,  following  the  poet  Archilochus  of  Faros,  relates  how  the  laat 
of  the  Heraclidee,  whom  he  calls  by  bis  private  name  of  Kandaules,  and  not 
his  official  name  of  Sadyattes,*  forcibly  insisted  on  exposing  to  the  admiration 
of  Gyges  the  naked  beaaty  of  his  wife ;  the  qneen,  thns  outraged,  called  upon 
the  &vourit6  to  avenge  the  insult  to  her  modesty  by  the  blood  of  her 
husband,  and  then  bastowed  on  him  her  band,  together  with  the  crown."  Plato 
made  this  story  tbe  groundwork  of  a  most  fantastic  tale.  Gyges,  according  to 
him,  was  originally  a  shepherd,  who,  after  a  terrible  storm,  noticed  a  fissure  in 
the  ground,  into  which  he  crept;  there  he  discovered  an  enormous  bronze 
horse,  half  broken,  and  in  its  side  the  corpse  of  a  giant  with  a  gold  ring  on  his 
finger.  Chance  revealed  to  him  that  this  ring  rendered  its  wearer  invisible : 
he  set  out  for  the  court  in  quest  of  adventnres,  seduced  the  queen,  murdered 
the  king  and  seized  his  crown,  accomplishing  all  this  by  virtue  of  his  talisman.* 
According  to  a  third  legend,  his  crimo  and  exaltation  had  been  presaged  by  a 
wondrous  prodigy.  Two  eagles  of  supernatural  size  had  alighted  on  tbe  loof  of 
ToDd6's  room  while  she  was  still  dwelling  in  her  lather's  house,  and  the  sooth- 
sayers who  were  consulted  prognosticated  that  the  princess  would  be  the  wife  of 
two  kings  in  a  single  night ;  and,  in  fact,  Gyges,  having  stabbed  Sadyattes  when 

'  Kicoi.AS  OF  Damabocs,  Pragm.  49,  fn  HClleb-Didot,  Fragm.  Hitt.  Grmc.,  vol.  lii.  pp.  383-385, 
who  BUviahl J  copies  Xajithua  tlie  Lydian ;  of.  Bohubebt,  OuoAioAla  dar  ESttige  ran  Lydit^,  pp.  21-35, 
kod  'RiOKi, La LydU  et  le  Monde  6rtc,  etc.,pp,  121-139.  Thadateof  this revolatioahu been  flied  ftt 
987  B.a  bjr  Gklzeb,  Dai  Zeilalter  dxt  Oygei,  in  tbe  RMnbcAa  JfuMum,  1875,  toI.  hi.  pp.  230-256. 

■  Foi  the  ooDueotion  of  tbe  two  names  applied  to  the  lame  penon,  of.  Badet,  op.  ciU,  pp.  76,  77, 
124.  Sobnbert  (op.  eit.,  pp.  31-34)  oonsiden  that  the  names  Sadjatte*  and  CaadanlM  belong  to  two 
diBtinct  peraoDB.  Kandanles,  accoiding  to  bim,  iroi  ptotxtbl;  a  leoDiid  sou  of  lijitoa,  who,  aftar  the 
murder  of  Bad; alte»,  diaputed  tbe  poeaeaBion  of  tbe  orown  wLtb  Qjgea :  in  this  oase  be  iraa  Idllad  in 
battle  by  tbe  Carian  oommaodei,  AnellB,  at  related  bj  Plnturcb  (Qucct.  Qrge.,  §  45),  and  Gjgea  noa 
TM>t  really  king  till  after  the  death  of  EandanloB. 

'  Hbbodotub,  I.  viiL-xiT.  Tbe  Improbability  of  (lie  aooount  givea  by  Herodotnt  was  demaiutrated 
in  the  last  oeutQiy  by  FsbBBT,  Beaherakti  ittr  la  (^ronologU  da  i'Hidoirt  de  Lydia,  in  the  M^nviiret 
de  PAead^mU  dn  Itueriptiont,  1725,  rol.  v.  p.  282;  of.  Gklzbb,  Da*  ZeOaUer  det  Oygei,  in  the  Bhtin- 
iieha  Mvtaum,  1880,  vol.  xut.  pp.  515, 518,  et  eeq.,  wbere  are  ooUeoted  eiamplee  of  similar  legends 
atlaohed  to  tlie  namea  of  Beveral  hiatorioal  ohuaetere — Sargon  of  Agad£  (of.  Dawn  of  Civilitation, 
pp.  597,  S9SX  CyruB,  AiBaees  the  Fartfaian,  and  others. 

■  FLATO,.R<piiUia,Bk.lI.iii.,ed.DuH>T,ToI.ii.pp.23,24;cf.  CioKBO,i>iiQi^ofi(,iu.9.  Tbisrei^oQ 
iicnnotu,b«cauBeitbaBpTeBervedfornsoneot  theearlleatBUunplesof  aringwhioh  renders  its  neater 
iQTi«ible ;  it  is  well  koovn  how  freqaently  anob  a  talisman  appears  in  Oriental  tales  of  a  later  period. 
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hia  maTriage  was  but  just  coosammated,  forced  Toado  to  become  bis  wife  on  the 
spot  withont  waiting  for  the  morrow.*  Other  stories  were  cmrent,  in  which  the 
events  were  related  with  less  of  the  miraoatons  element,  and  which  attributed 
the  success  of  Gyges  to  the  unbounded  fidelity  shown  him  by  the  Carian 
Arselis.*  In  whatever  manner  it  was  brought  about,  his  accession  marked  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  for  Lydia.  The  country  had  always  been  noted  for  its 
valiant  and  warlike  inhabitants,  but  the  Heraolidte  had  not  expended  its 
abundant  resources  on  foreign  conquest,  and  none  of  the  sarrounding  peoples 
suspected  that  it  coald  again  become  the  scat  of  a  brilliant  empire  as  in 

fabulous  times."    Gyges  

endeavoured  to  awaken 
the  military  instincts 
of  his  subjects.  If  he 
were  not  actually  the 
first  to  organise  that 
admirable  cavalry  corps 
which  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury proved  itself  in- 
vincible on  the  field  of 
battle,  at  least  be  en- 
larged and  disciplined 

....  ..  ,         .  LtPtAM   HOB»«MKK.* 

it,   giving    it    cohesion 

and  daring ;  and  it  was  well  he  did  so,  for  a  formidable  danger  already  menaced 
his  newly  acquired  kingdom.  The  Cimmerians  and  Treres,  so  long  as  they  did 
not  act  Id  concert,  had  been  unable  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
Phrygians;  their  raids,  annually  renewed,  had  never  resulted  in  more  than  the 
destruction  of  a  city  or  the  pillaging  of  an  ill-defended  distrioL  But  from  690  to 
680  B.C.  the  Cunmerians,  held  in  check  by  the  bold  fifont  displayed  by  Sennacherib 
and  Esarhaddon,  bad  at  last  broken  away  from  the  seductions  of  the  east,  and 
poured  down  in  force  on  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  King  Midas,  after  an  heroic 
defence,  at  length  gave  way  before  their  overwhelming  numbers,  and,  rather  than 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  poisoned  himself  by  drinking  the  blood 
of  a  bull  (676  B.C.).'    The  flower  of  his  nobility  perished  with  him,  and  the 

'  Xabtbot  of  Ltoia,  acooTdinK  to  Micoub  or  Dahasovb,  Fragm.  49,  in  MUlleb-Didot,  Fragm, 
BiU.  Orme.,  TdL  ilL  pp.  381,  865. 

•  Fldt&bch,  Qtuat.  Grae.,  g  45.  For  th«  anthentioity  ol  this  narraUTP,  of.  Qblzbb,  Dot  Zeitaittr 
Qyget,  in  the  WuiinUtiia  JfuMum,  1880,  vol.  ikt,  p.  328 ;  Scbobert,  Qtteh.  der  Kinige  voa  LydUn, 
pp.  31-Sl :  BuiET,  La  Lydit  «l  Is  Monde  Oreo  au  iem'pt  da  Mtrnmadet,  pp.  133,  131. 

'  For  tluB  flnt  Lydiao  empire,  or.  Stmggla  of  the  Naliont,  pp.  361, 587,  and  ntpra,  pp.  336-838. 

•  Diawn  by  Fanoher-Gndia,  from  a  Lydian  bafr-relief  found  in  one  of  the  tomb*  at  Bin-XapS,  and 
now  preMiTod  in  the  BritiBh  HoBenm. 

•  BTBiTO,  L  ilL  S  81.  p.  61.    The  data  of  876  b-o.  has  been  borrowed  from  Jnlioa  Atrioanua 
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people  of  lower  rank  who  sorvived  were  so  temfied  by  the  invasion,  that  they 
seemed  in  one  day  to  lose  eotiiely  the  brave  and  energetic  character  which  had 
hitherto  been  their  safeguard.  The  Cimmerians  seized  town  after  town ;  ^  thay 
descended  from  the  baun  of  the  Sangarios  into  that  of  the  Bhyndahos ;  they 
laid  waste  the  Tioad,  and,  about  670  B.a,  they  established  themselves  securely 
in  the  stronghold  of  Antandros,  opposite  the  magniSoest  ^jlian  island  of 
Lesbos,  and  ere  long  their  advanced  posts  were  face  to  face  on  all  sides  with 
the  outposts  of  Lydia.*  Gyges  resolutely  held  his  own,  and  successfnlly 
repulsed  them ;  but  the  struggle  was  too  unequal  between  their  vast  hordes, 
recruited  incessantly  from  their  reserves  in  Thraoe  or  the  Caucasus,  and  his 
scanty  battalions  of  Lydiane,  Carians,  and  G-reeks.  Unaided,  he  had  no  chance 
of  reopening  the  great  royal  highway,  which  the  fall  of  the  Phrygiaa  monarchy 
bad  laid  at  the  mercy  of  the  barbarians  along  the  whole  of  its  middle  course, 
and  yet  he  was  aware  that  a  cessation  of  the  traffic  which  passed  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Hermos  was  likely  to  lead  in  a  short  time  to  the  decay  of 
his  kingdom.  If  the  numerous  merchants  who  were  wont  to  follow  this  ancient 
traditional  route  were  once  allowed  to  desert  it  and  turn  a«de  to  one  of  the  coast- 
roads  which  might  replace  it — either  that  of  the  Fontos  in  the  north  or  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  south — tbey  might  not  be  willing  to  return  to  it  even 
when  again  opened  to  traffic,  and  Lydia  would  lose  for  ever  one  of  her  richest 
donrcee  of  revenue.*  We  may  well  conceive  that  Oyges,  whose  fortnne  and  very 
existence  was  thus  in  jeopardy,  would  seek  assistance  against  these  barbarians  from 
the  sovereign  whose  interests  appeared  identical  with  his  owa  The  renown  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  had  penetrated  &r  into  the  west ;  the  Aclueans  of  Cypms 
who  were  its  subjects,  the  Greek  colonists  of  Cilicia,  and  the  sailors  whom  the 
exigencies  of  the  coa8^trade  brought  to  Syrian  ports,  must  all  have  testified  to 
its  splendour ;  and  the  fame  of  its  conquests  over  the  Tabal  and  the  peoples  on 
the  Halys  had  spread  abroad  more  than  once  during  the  previous  century,  and 

^tj  the  Ohriatiut  ohfOEioloKuta  of  the  BfUDtine  period ;  thete  l&tter  mada  ths  bll  of  the  FhrjgiMi 
kiDgdom  ooincide  «ith  the  relgii  of  Atooa  Ie  Jad»a,  and  this  data  ia  Mwepted  by  moat  modecn 
hietoriMW  (G&lzib.  Da*  ZaUaUar  det  Gygn,  in  the  EJteinitAet  Jfu^um,  1873,  toL  xxz.  pp.  2S2,  853, 
297. 261-263 ;  £».  Metbb,  GucA.  dtt  AUerthunu,  vol  i.  pp.  545,  546,  toL  ii.  pp.  493,  456 )  Badbt,  La 
LfdU  et  U  Monde  One  an  temjii  det  SfarnuwdM,  p  17S). 

■  Ona  fact  alone,  probably  taken  ttam  the  Lydiaaa  of  Xantbua,  ia  known  to  na  ooDceming  their 
operations  in  Phifgia,  namal;,  the  taking  of  B jaaaoa  and  the  captoie  of  enormoua  atorea  of  oom  which 
were  laid  up  in  the  ailoa  in  that  citjr ;  oF.  Stefher  or  Btsavtium,  t.v  iimram. 

*  Abibtotlb,  ConttiUiiioiu,  Fragm.  190,  in  UtiLLiit-Dri>OT,  Fragmmla  BMorieonm  OrKoorum, 
vol.  it  p.  162,  TaiTtir  SavoiiiaBat  Jial  Ki^lpltd  Kl/ifitplHr  iraucairrmr  Uarhir  Ini;  of.  PlwT,  B.  tfal., 
V.  32,  §  2. 

'  Radet  deaerroa  credit  far  being  the  Rrat  to  point  oat  the  eoooomic  reaaona  which  neoeaaarilj  led 
Gygea  to  make  hia  attempt  at  forming  an  alliance  with  Aaani-bani-pal  (op.  cit.,  p.  177),  Ha  haa  thni 
defluitelydiamiaaed  the  objectiona  which  aoma  recent  oritioa,  eapeciall})  Oatachmid,  bad  raiaed  agafnat 
the  antheoticitj  of  thii  episode  in  order  to  dafand  clastic  tradition  and  diminiah  the  anthori^  of  the 
Aaajrian  texta  (^Ntue  BeilrSga  cur  OevAiehU  det  AUen  OrietUe,  pp.  i.,  xL). 
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had  reached  as  far  as  the  western  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  A-sia  Minor,  by 
means  of  the  merohanta  of  Bardes  or  Ionia.  The  Cimmerians  had  harassed 
Assyria,and  still  continaed  to  heaaoorce  of  anxiety  to  her  rulers;  Gyges  judged 
that  participation  in  a  common  hatred  or  danger  would  predispose  the  king  in 
hb  favonr,  and  a  dream  furnished  him  with  a  pretext  for  notifying  to  the  court 
of  Nineveh  his  desire  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  it.  He  dreamed  that  a 
god,  undoubtedly  Asgnr,  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  night,  and  commanded  him 
to  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  Assor-bsni-pal :  "  In  his  name  thon  shalt  over- 
come thine  enemies."  The  next  morning  he  despatched  horsemen  to  the  great 
king,  but  when  the  leader  of  the  embassy  reached  the  frontier  and  met  the 
Assyrians  for  the  first  time,  they  ashed  him,  "  Who,  then,  art  thon,  brother,  thou 
from  whose  land  no  courier  has  as  yet  visited  our  country  ?  "  The  language 
he  spoke  was  unknown  to  them ;  they  only  gathered  that  he  desired  to  be  con- 
ducted into  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  consequently  sent  him  on  to  Nineveh 
under  good  escort.  There  the  same  obstacle  presented  itself,  for  none  of  the 
ofScial  interpreters  at  the  court  knew  the  Lydiaa  tongue ;  however,  an  inter- 
preter was  at  length  discovered,  who  translated  the  story  of  the  dream  as  best 
he  could.'  Assur-bani-pal  joyfully  accepted  the  homage  offered  to  him  from 
auch  a  far-off  land,  and  from  thenceforward  some  sort  of  alliance  existed  between 
Assyria  and  Lydia — an  alliance  of  a  very  Platonic  order,  &om  which  Gryges  at 
least  derived  no  sensible  advantage.  Some  troops  sent  into  the  conntry  of  the 
White  Syrians  may  have  disquieted  the  Cimmerians,  and,  by  cansing  a  divert 
sion  in  their  rear,  procured  a  respite  for  Lydia ;  bat  the  caravan  route  across 
Asia  Minor  was  only  of  secondary  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  Nineveh 
and  the  Syrian  provinces,  since  the  Phoenician  navy  provided  sufficient  outlets 
for  their  trade  in  the  west  Aseur-bani-pal  lavished  friendly  speeches  on  the 
Lydians,  but  left  them  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack  alone,  and  devoutly 
thanked  Assnr  for  the  secarity  which  their  determined  courage  procured  for 
the  western  frontier  of  bis  empire.' 

The  Cimmerian  peril  being,  for  the  present  at  least,  averted,  there  no  longer 
remained  an;  foe  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  empire  on  the  northern  or  eastern 

'  Tbe  detailed  acooaat  of  the  erenti  oonoeming  the  arrival  of  the  amboMMdai  is  known 
to  01  only  from  OyliTtder  E  0/  Dm  Brituk  Mv*eam,  11.  1-11,  pnhliahed  by  O.  Bkth,  Hiitory  of 
Attarbanipal,  pp.  76,  T7;  cf.  jBrsBH,  InKhri/tai  AtehwbanipaTi,  in  Sohradxb,  KeiliHMehrifUidta 
BOliolluk,  ToL  il.  pp.  172,  173. 

'  TheembaSByflBntby  GygeaU  mentiooed  in  K  3675,  rer,  11. 13-21  (G.SmTB,  op.  dt,  pp.  78-75), 
and  with  some  rariatlone  in  Cylinder  £,  «oL  ii  IL  86-93  (Id.,  Md.,  pp.  71,  72) :  the  othef  dooamentB 
in  which  it  is  mantioned,  moatl;  oonneot  with  it  the  story  of  the  death  of  Qjget  and  the  Tidory  of 
Aidys  oref  the  Cimmeriana  (Id.,  ibid,  pp.  6i-4S ;  S.  Auieh  Skith, Die  KeHtehriflUxle  AmrbanipaU, 
tdI.  i.  pp.  18-21;  Jeitbih,  Iiuehriften  AtchurhanipaV;  in  Sohbadih,  Kmlinmliri/tiiche  Bibliothei. 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  172-177),  that  ia  to  say,  with  eteiita  mnoh  posterior  to  these  first  cotumunlcations  between 
Lydia  and  Auyria. 
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frontier,  Urartu,  the  Mannai,  and  the  Medes  having  now  ceased  to  be  formid- 
able. Uiartii,  inceesantly  exposed  to  the  lavages  of  the  barbarians,  had  drawo 
closer  and  closer  to  Assyria ;  and  though  not  actually  deaoending  to  the  point  of 
owning  its  rival's  superiority  in  order  to  obtain  sacconr  against  these  terrible 
foes,  it  yet  carefully  avoided  all  pretexts  for  war,  and  persistently  maintaiaed 
friendly  relations  with  its  powerful  neighbour.  Its  kings,  Bnsas  II.  and  his 
Bucoessor  Erimenas,  do  longer  meditated  feats  of  arms  and  successful  raids,  bat 
devoted  themseWes  to  bailding  their  city  walls,  erecting  palaces  and  temples, 
and  planning  pleasant  retreats  in  the  mountain  Wetnesses,  where  they  lived 
aorrounded  by  gardens  planted  at  great  cost,  watered  by  streams  broaght 
thither  from  distant  springs.'  The  Idaniiai  submitted  without  a  murmur  to 
their  Assyrian  governors,  and  the  Medes,  kept  in  checb  by  the  garrisons  of  Parsna 
and  Kharkhar,  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  much  of  their  fierce  and  tnrbaleDt 
disposition.  Esarhaddon  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  Elam 
by  a  signal  service.  He  had  supplied  its  inhabitants  with  com,  wine,  and 
provisions  of  all  sorte  during  a  famine  which  had  afflicted  the  country  about 
670  B.a  ;  nor  bad  his  good  will  ended  there.  He  refused  to  bring  into  servi- 
tude those  Elamite  subjects  who  had  taken  refuge  with  their  families  on  Assyrian 
territory  to  escape  the  scourge,  although  the  rights  of  nations  authorised  him 
so  to  do,  but  having  nourished  them  as  long  as  the  dearth  lasted,  he  then  sent 
them  back  to  their  fellow-citizens.  TJrtaku  of  Elam  had  thenoefoiward  main- 
tained a  kind  of  sullen  neutrality,  entering  only  into  secret  conspiracies  against 
the  Babylonian  prefects  on  the  Tigris.  The  Aramssans  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ulal, 
indeed,  were  restless,  and  several  of  their  chiefs,  Bel-iktsha  of  the  Gambula,  and 
Nabo-shumirlsh,  plotted  in  secret  with  Mardnk-ehumibni,  the  Elamite  general 
in  command  on  the  frontier.*  But  do  hint  of  this  had  yet  transpired,  and  peace 
apparently  reigned  there  as  elsewhere.  Never  had  the  empire  been  so  respected  ; 
never  had  it  united  so  many  diverse  nations  under  one  sceptre — Egyptians, 
Syrians,  tribes  of  the  Tauras,  and  the  mountain  districts  round  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  Mannai,  Medes,  Babylonians,  and  Arabs ;  never,  moreover,  had  it 
possessed  greater  resources  wherewith  to  compel  obedience  from  the  provinces 
or  defend  them  against  foreign  attack.  Doubtless  the  population  of  Assyria 
proper,  and  the  ancient  districts  whose  contingents  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 

■  Foi  the  lucacttdon  of  the  kings  of  Drartn  at  Qua  epoeb,  see  Brlck  and  Lbhh ank,  Stn  naitr 
Herrtcher  von  KhtMia,  in  the  ZeilMehri/t  JBr  J»»3/riohgU,  1894,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82-98,  339-3G0.  For  the 
fonndatioii  or  reatoraUoD  ot  the  ait;  and  gardene  of  Tuprak-Kaleh  by  Biuos  II.  and  III.,  of.,  beaidea  the 
memoir  mentioDed  above,  Bilok  and  Lehiunh,  Veber  neuer  av/g^undatun  Amuaitalitii  Keilintehr^en, 
iaiheZ&ittdiri/l/iirEtKnoiogU,lS02,w.lii-li7;  WeUBreErgAnut»,lTith6VtThaadtungmrUTBarliiur 
anlliToyiologitcker  GeidJtehaft,18S2,  -p.  i86;  OialdUeke  Nava,in  the  VeThaftdlung»ii,lBd3,  pp.223,22i, 
and  Chalditdie  Fonehnngm,  in  the  VerhanMangea,  189S,  pp.  595-601. 

■  Q.  Skits,  Eitory  of  Auarhanipal,  pp.  100-102, 108, 108. 
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army,  were  still  Baffering;  from  the  results  of  tbe  civil  nar  nhicli  brul  broken  oat 
more  than  fifteen  years  before,  after  the  assasBination  of  Sennacherib ;  ^  bnt 
under  the  easy  rule  of  Eaarhaddon  the  natural  increase  of  populatioo,  unchecked 
by  any  extraordinary  call  for  recruits,  must  have  almost  repaired  their  lossee. 
The  Egyptian  campaigns,  partially  carried  out  by  Syrian  aaziliaries,  had  not 
sensibly  retarded  this  progress,  and,  provided  that  peace  were  maintained  for 
some  years  longer,  the  time  seemed  at  hand  vhen  the  king,  having  repaired  his 
losses,  conld  call  upon  the  nation  to  make  fresh  efforts  in  offensiro  or  defensive 
warfare,  without  the  risk  of  seeing  his  people  melt  and  disappear  before  hia  eyes. 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  Assor-baoi-pal,  either  by  policy  or  natural  disposition, 
was  inclined  for  peace.    Bnt  this  did  not  preclade, 
when  occasion  demanded,  his  directing  his  forces 
and  fighting  in  person  like  any  other  Assyrian 
monarch;  he,  however,  preferred  repose,  and  when 
circomstances  forced  war  upon  him,  he  willingly 
delegated  the  conduct  of  the  army  to  his  generals. 
He  would  probably  have  renounced  possession  of 
Egypt  if  he   could  have  done  ao  with  safety  and 
such  a  course  would  not  have  been  without  wisdom, 
the  retention  of  this  newly  acquired  province  being 
difficult  and  costly.     Not  to  speak  of  difiereoces 
in  language,  religion,  and  manners,  which  would 
prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  assimilated  to  Assyria 

sa  Damascus,  Hamath,  and  Samaria,  and  most  of  the  Asiatic  states  had 
been,  it  waa  merely  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  by  the  thin 
chain  of  rocks,  desert,  and  marshes  stretching  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.  A  revolt  of  the  cities  of  the  Philistines,  or  of  one  of  the 
IdumEean  aheikhs,  would  have  sufficed  to  isolate  it,  and,  communications  once 
interrupted,  the  safety  of  the  numerous  Assyrian  officers  and  garrisons  would  be 
seriously  jeopardised,  all  of  whom  must  be  maintained  there  if  the  country 
was  to  be  permaneutly  retained.  The  inclination  to  meddle  in  the  afiaira  of 
Syria  always  diaplayed  by  the  Pharaohs,  and  their  obsolete  claima  to  rule  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  did  not  allow  of  their  autonomy  being 
restored  to  them  at  the  risk  of  the  immediate  renewal  of  their  intrigues  with 
Tyre  or  Judah,  and  the  fomenting  of  serioua  rebellions  among  the  vasaal  princea 
of  Palestine,     On  the  other  hand,  Egypt  was  by  its  natural  position  so  detached 

e  of  the  btB-teliefs  &om  Koajonjik  proacrTed  in  the  Btitiih 
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from  the  rest  of  the  empire  that  it  was  certain  to  escape  from  the  ioflnence  of 
NineTeh  as  soon  as  the  presBare  of  circnmgtaQces  obliged  the  anzeraia  to  relax 
his  efforts  to  keep  it  in  subjection.  Besides  this,  Ethiopia  lay  behind  E^pt, 
almost  ioaccesBible  in  the  fabled  realms  of  the  soath,  always  ready  to  provoke 
conspiraciea  or  renew  hostilitiea  when  the  occasion  offered.  Montnmihalt  had 
already  retarned  to  Thebes  on  the  retreat  of  the  Assyrian  battalions,  and  though 
Taharqa,  rendered  inactive,  as  it  was  said,  by  a  dream  which  bade  him  remain  at 
Napata,'  had  not  reappeared  north  of  the  cataract,  he  hod  sent  Tanaatamonn,  the 
SOD  of  bis  wife  by  Sabaco,  to  administer  the  province  in  his  name.'  Tabarqa 
died  shortly  after  (666  B.O.),  and  his  stepson  was  preparing  to  leave  Thebes  ia 
order  to  be  solemnly  crowned  at  Gebel  Barkal,  when  he  saw  one  night  in  a 
dream  two  serpents,  one  on  his  right  hand,  the  other  on  his  left.  The  sooth- 
Bayers  whom  he  consulted  on  the  matter  prognosticated  for  him  a  snocessfal 
career:  "Then  boldest  the  south  countries;  seize  thoa  those  of  the  north,  and 
let  the  crowns  of  the  two  r^ions  gleam  upon  thy  brow  I "  He  proceeded  at  once 
to  present  himself  before  his  divioe  &ther  Amon  of  Kapato,  and,  encountering 
no  opposition  from  the  Ethiopian  priests  or  nobles,  he  was  able  to  fulfil  the 
prediction  almost  immediately  after  his  coronation.'  The  Satd  hailed  his  return 
with  joy,  and  the  inbabitaDta,  massed  npon  either  bank  of  the  river,  acclaimed 
him  as  he  glided  past  them  on  his  boat  :  "  Go  in  peace  I  mayest  thou  have 
peace !  Restore  life  to  Egypt  1  Bebuild  the  mined  temples,  set  up  once  more 
the  statues  and  emblems  of  the  deities  I  Be-establish  the  endowments  raised 
to  the  gods  and  goddesses,  even  the  offerings  to  the  dead  [  Bestore  the  priest 
to  his  place,  that  he  may  minister  at  all  the  rites  I " 

The  Assyrian  officials  and  the  princes  of  the  north,  with  Necho  at  their 
head,  were  drawn  up  beneath  the  walls  of  Memphis  to  defy  him.  He  overcame 
them,  however,  captured  the  city,  and  pnshed  on  into  the  Delta  in  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  foe.     Necho  either  fell  in  a  skirmish,  or  was  taken  prisoner  and 

'  The  legend  quoted  b;  Herodotiu  (IL  clii.,  of.  Wodehahii,  HerodoU  ZatUa  Bueh,  pp.  543, 544) 
relates  that  Sabaco,  having  slain  Necho  I.,  the  father  of  Fsnnimetiohiu,  evacnated  Egypt  vhich  he 
had  oouquered,  and  retired  to  Ethiopia  in  obedience  to  a  dream.  The  name  of  Sabaoo  iraa  verr 
probablj  eubetitated  for  that  of  Tahaiqa  in  the  tradition  preBerred  in  Sau  and  Memphis,  echoee  of 
which  reached  the  Qreek  hiatorian  in  the  middle  of  the  flfth  oentnr;  b.0. 

'  It  appears,  tnm  the  SUit  of  Ou  Dream,  IJ.  3-7,  that  TaonatamaDn  was  In  the  Thebtdd 
at  the  time  of  hia  aooeraion  to  the  throne  (Harfbbo,  MHanget  de  MythaiogU  tt  d'Arelt^ttogU 
^IgypUmmet,  Tol.  UL  p.  9;  ScamwEa,  Zur  ErkVbnatg  der  TraamtleU,  in  the  ZeOtBhrlft,  toL  zizt. 
p.  69). 

■  Steindorff  (KtSthriflXiehe  WitdergiAt  S^ptitBher  Eigtmuunan,  in  the  StilrSge  fSt  Am/riiio^t, 
ToL  i.pp.  358,359)  thinks  that  Tanoatamann  had  been  offloiallyaHoeiated  with  himaelf  on  the  throne 
by  Taharqa,  and  ^hmfer  (op  eif.,  pp.  67,  6S)  supposes  that  the  dream  data*  from  the  Srst  year  of  thdr 
jcdnt  reign.  The  piesenoe  of  TaDnatamann  beside  Taharqa,  in  the  small  Theban  temple,  the  bas- 
relleta  of  whieh  were  published  by  HABurm,  MomitiiMU  Divert,  pie.  79-S5,  does  not  neoesMrily  prove 
that  the  two  kings  reigned  aonjointly :  it  may  equally  well  indioate  that  the  one  accomplished  the 
work  commenced  by  the  other. 
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put  to  death :  biB  son  PsammfitichuB  escaped  to  Syria,*  but  the  remainiog 
princes  shut  themselTes  up,  each  in  his  own  stronghold,  to  await  reinforcements 
from  Asia,  and  a  series  of  tedious  and  interminable  sieges  began.  Impatient  at 
this  dilatory  method  of  warfare,  Tannatamann  at  length  fell  back  on  Memphis, 


and  there  opened  negotiations  in  the  hope  of  securing  at  least  a  nominal  sub: 
mission,  which  might  enable  him  to  withdraw  from  the  affair  with  honour. 
The  princes  of  the  east  received  his  overtures  favourably,  and  consented  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  htm  at  the  White  Wall  under  the  auspices  of 
Pakrnru.  "  Grant  us  the  breatii  of  life,  for  he  who  acknowledges  thee  not 
cannot  live,  and  we  will  be  thy  vassals,  as  thou  didst  declare  at  the  beginning, 

'  HiBODOTDB,  II.  clii.,  nho  appears  to  haTO  been  veil  iaformed  oa  this  point :  it  is  certain  that  the 
name  of  Necba  I.  dieappcare  from  the  Asajriiui  reoorda  directly  after  the  acoeuinD  nf  Tanuatamanu. 

*  Drami  b;  Boudier,  after  a  photograph  by  Legrain,  taken  in  the  imall  temple  at  Thebes ,-  cf. 
Habibite,  Monumentt  Dieeri,  pi.  B6. 
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on  the  dayin  which  thoa  becamest  king!"  The  heart  of  his  Majestjr  was  filled 
with  joy  when  he  heard  this  discourse :  he  bestowed  npop  them  in  abandance 
bread,  beer,  and  all  maimer  of  good  things.  After  sojoaming  some  days  at  the 
court  of  Pharaoh  their  lord,  they  said  to  him,  "  Why  stay  we  here,  O  prince 
our  master?"  His  Majesty  replied,  "Wherefore?"  They  answered  then, 
"  Graciously  permit  us  to  return  to  our  own  cities,  that  we  may  give  commands 
to  our  subjects,  and  may  bring  thee  our  tribute  offerings  1 "  They  returned  ere 
long,  bringing  the  promised  gifts,  and  the  king  withdrew  to  Napata  loaded 
with  spoil.^  The  Delta  proper  at  once  ceased  to  obey  him,  bat  Memphis,  as 
well  as  Thebes,  still  acknowledged  his  sway  for  some  two  or  three  years  longer," 
It  was  neither  indolence  nor  fear  which  had  kept  Assur-bani-pal  from  marching 
to  the  succour  of  his  subjects  as  soon  as  the  morement  under  Tanuatamanu 
became  manifest,  hut  serious  complications  had  arisen  in  the  south-east  which 
had  for  the  moment  obliged  him  to  leave  Egypt  to  itself.  Elam  had  at  last  laid 
aside  the  mask,  and  Urtakn,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Aramaean  sheikhs, 
who  were  urged  on  by  Harduk-shnmihni,'  had  crossed  the  Tigris.  Shamash- 
shnmnldn,  thus  taken  unawares,  could  only  shat  himself  up  in  Babylon,  and  in 
all  haste  send  information  of  his  plight  to  his  brother  and  suzerain.  Assur-bani- 
pal,  preoccnpied  with  the  events  taking  place  on  the  Nile,  was  for  a  moment 
in  doubt  whether  this  incursion  was  merely  a  passing  raid  or  the  opening  of 
a  serious  war,  bat  the  reports  of  his  scouts  soon  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  gravity 
of  the  danger  :  "  The  Elamite,  like  a  swarm  of  grasshoppers,  covers  the  fields, 
he  covers  Accad ;  against  Babylon  he  has  pitched  his  camp  and  drawn  ont  his  , 
Imes."  The  city  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  storm.  The  Assyrians  hastened 
to  relieve  it,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  aggressors :  the  latter, 
therefore,  gave  up  the  siege,  and  returned  to  their  own  country,  but  their 
demeanour  was  still  so  undaunted  that  Assur-bani-pal  did  not  cross  the  frontier 
in  pursuit  of  them  (665  B.O.).     He  doabtleas  fully  expected  that  they  would 

'  BCabikcti,  StonajaaiOi  Divert,  pla.  7, 8,  and  p.  2  :  of,  Habpsro,  MAangat  dt  XythoUtgie  el  d* JrdMi- 
logi«£gyptitmet,  vol.  iii  pp.  5-18, 217-228 ;  Bboosch,  OaehUliie  ^ggptmt,  pp.  707-715;  ud  Bo&ana, 
ZuT  ErklSrvtig  der  TraumtUle,  in  the  ZeiUArifl,  vol.  zixv.  pp.  67-70.  Tanuatamuin  vu  %\  fint 
identified  bj  Haigh  {To  iha  BdUor,  in  the  ZeUaOiri/l,  1868,  pp.  80-SS)  with  the  pemm  wbow  ume 
Auyiiologistg  read  aa  Urdamnni,  bnt  the  impoaiibilit;  of  reoogDieing  tbe  name  TaHaaiananH  in 
Urdamani  decided  E.de  Boag£  (^lud«  lur  gu^uM  monutiwntl  du  rignedu  Tahraka,ia  the  JMoKow, 
Tol.  L  pp.  89-91),  and  inbaaqaeDtl;  others  (Uterirao,  MUtoin  dtt  peujiUi  dt  FOritnt,  4th  edit.,  pp. 
159,  526-528X  to  admit  an  Urdamani  different  from  TanaatacnaDa,  The  diacover/  of  the  right 
leading  of  the  name  Tandamanu  b;  Steindorff  (DU  KeOtehri/llieht  Wiedergaba  SjypfiiAer  JR^n- 
naiwn,  ill  tbe  BtiirSge  ntr  Auyrielagie,  vol.  L  pp.  356-359)  boi  bauiabed  all  donbto,  uid  it  ij  now 
□Dinnall;  admitted  that  tbe  person  mentioned  in  tbe  Au;iian  docomenta  ii  identical  with  the  kiar 
who  eneted  tbo  8ld«  of  Uu  Dnam  at  Gebel  Baikal. 

■  A  monnmrot  still  eziats  which  wm  dedicated  at  Thebes  in  tbe  third  je«a  of  TaDoatanuina :  it 
waa  Snt  inronght  to  notice  bj  Champollion  (Jfonvnunfi  dt  r£ggpte  eldtla  Iftibie,  pi.  occlix.),  and  ii 
now  pieaerved  in  the  Berlin  Hoaeum  (Ebmak,  Av^/Shrlicka  YerieidmUs  pp.  169,  170,  No.  2096)^  with 
aoothei  undated  doonment  of  tbe  Mme  king  (Id,,  ibid.,  p.  170,  No,  2097), 

'  For  theae  sheikha,  cf.  lapra,  pp.  338,  367. 
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800D  return  in  larger  nombers,  and  perhaps  his  fear  would  not  have  proved  nn- 
foimded  had  not  fate  suddenly  deprived  them  of  ^1  their  leaders.  Bel-iktsha 
was  killed  in  banting  by  a  wild  boar,  Nabn-shumirlsh  was  struck  down  by 
dropsy,  and  Mardak-shumibni  perished  in  a  mysterious  manner.  Finally 
Urtabu  sacciimbed  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  the  year  whioh  had  been  so 
fotal  to  his  allies  proved  not  less  so  to  himself  (664  b.c.).'  It  now  seemed  as  if 
Assar-bani-pal  might  breathe  freely,  and  inflict  his  long-deferred  vengeance  on 
Tanuatamann,  bat  the  death  of  XJrtaku  did  not  remove  all  causes  of  uneasiness. 
Peace  was  not  yet  concluded,  and  it  depended  on  the  new  Eing  of  Elam 
whether  hostilitiea  would  be  renewed.  Fortunately  for  the  AssyriaDS,  the 
transmission  of  power  had  rarely  tt^en  place  at  Susa  for  a  century  past  with- 
out a  disturbance,  and  Urtaku  himself  had  gained  the  throne  by  usurpation, 
possibly  accompanied  by  murder.  As  he  had  treated  hie  elder  brother 
Ehumb&n-khaldaeh  and  the  children  of  the  latter,  so  did  his  younger  brother 
Tammaritu  now  treat  his  sons.  Tammaritu  was  "  a  devil "  incarnate,  whose 
whole  thoughts  were  of  miurder  and  rapine ;  at  least,  this  was  the  idea 
formed  of  him  by  his  Assyrian  contemporaries,  who  declared  that  he  desired  to 

'put  to  death  the  sons  of  his  two  predecessors  out  of  sheer  cruelty.  But  we  do 
not  need  a  very  vivid  imagination  to  believe  that  these  princes  were  anxious  to 
dethrone  him,  and  that  in  endeavouring  to  rid  himself  of  them  he  was  merely 
forestalling  their  secret  plots.  They  escaped  his  murderous  designs,  however, 
and  fled  to  Assyria, — Ehumb&n-igasb,  Khnmb&n-appa,  and  Tfimmaritu,  sons  of 
Urtaku,  and  Kuduru  and  Farm,  sons  of  Ehumb&n-kbaldash,  followed  by  sixty 
other  princes  of  royal  blood,  together  with  archers  and  servants — forming,  in  fact, 
a  small  army  of  Elamites.  Aasur-bani-pal  received  them  with  hononr,  for  their 
defection  furnished  him  with  a  powerful  weapon  against  the  usurper :  by 
sucoouring  them  he  could  rouse  half  Elam  and  involve  it  in  civil  war,  in  which 

'  the  pretenders  wonld  soon  exhaust  their  resources.  It  was  now  a  favourable 
moment  to  renew  hostilitiea  in  Egypt,  while  Tammaritu,  still  insecure  on  his 
throne,  would  not  venture  to  provoke  a  conflict.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Tanua- 
tamann  did  not  risk  the  defence  of  Memphis,  bnt  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Thebes.     Once  more  the  Assyrian  generals  ascended  the  Nile,  and,  after  a 

'  G.  Bkth,  Hidory  of  Aimliaaipal,  pp.  100-109:  Juiasii,  IntAHfUn  JuAurtontpaTi,  in  SOHBipEB, 
EMiruciin/au^  BOMolMi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2M-217. 

*  The  time  of  tbe  war  kgainst  Urta^  and  the  expedition  agalnit  TanaBtamann  is  indioatad  by  a 
pusage  In  a  <7lii]dor  aa  jet  unedited  (fiowam  281  of  (ha  SritUh  JViumm),  quoted  by  Wincelbb, 
AUtaisnl.  Fonubunge*,  toL  i.  p.  47S,  note  2.  Then  ire  read  tbat  tbe  inTasion  of  Urtaku  took  plaoe 
at  the  moment  when  Tannatamann  asoended  the  throne.  Tbeae  preliminary  diScnltios  with  Elam 
wonld  thai  have  coincided  with  the  two  yean  whioh  elapted  between  the  acoenion  of  TanaatamaDn 
and  hia  oonqoMt  of  Uemphis,  up  to  the  thicd  year  mentioned  in  the  Berlin  inacription  (for  tiiis 
inscription,  ot  «uj>ra,  p.  898,  note  2);  the  teitlmooy  of  the  Egyptian  monumeutt  wonld  tbn«  bo  in 
almost  complete  aocotd  with  the  Assyrian  docnmenta  on  this  point. 
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voyage  lasting  six  weeks,  at  length  reached  the  sahnrbs  of  the  great  city. 
Tannatamana  had  fled  tovarde  Kipkip,  leaving  Thebes  at  the  mercy  of  the 
invaders.  It  was  given  up  to  pillage,  its  popalstion  was  carried  off  into 
slavery,  and  its  temples  and  palaces  were  despoiled  of  their  treasares — gold, 
silver,  metals,  and  precioos  stones,  broidered  and  richly  dyed  stufis,  and 
horses  of  the  royal  stud.  Two  of  the  obelisks  which  adorned  the  temple  of 
Amon  were  taken  down  &om  their  pedestals  and  placed  on  rafta  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Nineveh,  and  we  shall  perhaps  unearth  them  acme  day  from  its  miss. 
This  work  of  reprisal  accomplished,  the  conqnerors  made  their  way  northwards, 
and  the  bnlk  of  the  army  recrossed  the  isthmus :  Ethiopiao  mle  had  ceased 
north  of  the  cataract,  and  Egypt  settled  down  once  more 
under  the  Assyrian  yoke  (663-662  b.c.).' 

Impoverished  and  decayed  as  Thebes  had  now  long 
since  become,  the  nationB  whom  she  had  afflicted  so  sorely 
in  the  days  of  her  glory  had  retained  for  her  feelings  of 
respect  and  almost  of  awe :  the  ramoar  of  her  fall,  spread 
through  the  Eastern  world,  filled  them  with  astonishment 
r  roaav  and  pity.  The  Hebrews  saw  in  it  the  chastisement  inflicted 
AT  TBEBn.  jjy  their  God  on  the  ^rant  who    had    oppressed    their 

ancestors,  and  their  prophets  used  it  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their 
contemporaries  the  vanity  of  hnman  prosperity.  Half  a  centnry  later, 
when  Nineveh,  menaced  in  her  tarn,  was  desperately  arming  herself  to 
repel  the  barbarians,  Nahnm  the  Elkoshite  demanded  of  her,  amid  his  fierce 
dennnciations,  whether  she  vaanted  herself  to  be  better  than  "  No-amon  (city 
of  Amon),  that  was  sitoate  among  the  rivers,  that  had  the  waters  round  about 
her ;  whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  and  her  wall  was  of  the  sea  ?  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt  were  her  strength,  and  it  was  infinite.  Fnt  and  Lubim  (Libya  and  the 
Nubians)  came  to  her  succour.  Yet  was  she  carried  away,  she  went  into 
captivity :  her  young  children  also  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  the 
streets :  and  they  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men,  and  all  her  great  men  were 
bound  in  chains."  ^    Assnr-bani-pal,  Iprd  of  Egypt  and  conqueror  of  Ethiopia, 

■  The  luMouDt  of  tlia  campaign  agKiDst  TamutamBni]  is  (bond  on  Tabht  K  2675,  obv.,  11.  TO-Tt, 
KT.,  U.  1-5,  in  G.  Bhitb,  Bulorj/  u/  AmtrbaiUpal,  pp.  55-S7 ;  for  TwiMt  renderioga,  of.  Q.  Shth, 
op.  eU.,  pp.  52-5S;  B.  Aldkit  Sutth,  liU  KtOiiAri/aexU  Anurbaitipalt,  toI.  i.  pp.  12-16;  lanxx, 
InteMfUn  Axliurbanipar$,  in  Sohbadeb,  Ketl  BOl^  toL  ii.  pp.  166-169.  The  dates  whioh  I  have 
adopted  foUaw  from  tlie  date  of  666  b.o.  given  for  the  death  of  Tahaiqm  aad  the  aooeasian  o(  Fmn- 
metiobiiB  1.  The  expedition  against  Thebee  moat  have  taJien  place  at  the  end  of  the  third  or 
beginning  of  the  fourth  jebx  of  the  reign  of  Tannatamanu,  ahortly  after  (lie  Juscriptiou  of  the 
third  feoi,  and  wa«  engtated  (for  this  Inscription,  cf.  ntpra,  p.  B98,  note  2)  either  in  663  or  662  B.C. 
at  the  lateat. 

■  DiBWQ  by  Fancbet-Gndin,  from  the  photograph  by  Ptrtanx,  Six  Templa  at  Tlubti,  pi.  zsL 
'  Sahum  iiL  8-10. 
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might  reasonably  consider  himself  invincible ;  it  woald  bare  been  well  for  the 
princes  who  trembled  at  the  name  of  Asanr-baoi-pal,  if  tbey  had  taken  tbis 
lesson  to  heart,  and  bad  learned  from  the  downfall  of  Tanuatamsnu  what  fate 
awaited  them  in  the  event  of  their  daring  to  arouse  the  wrath  of  Assyria  by 
any  kind  of  intrigue.     Uofortanately,  many  of  them  either  failed  to  see  the 
warning  or  refused  to  proSt  by  it.    The  Mannai  had  quickly  recovered  from 
the  defeat  inflicted  on  them  by  Esarhaddon,'  and  their  king,  Ahhsheri,  in 
spite    of  bis    advancing 
years,  believed  that  his 
own  energy  and  resources 
were  sufiBoient  to  warrant 
him    in    anticipating    a 
speedy  revenge.  Perhaps 
a  further  insigbt  into  the 
real  character  of  Assur- 
bani-pal    may    have    in- 
duced    him    to    venture 
on   hostilities.     For    the 
king's  contemporaries  had 
begun  to  realise  that,  be- 
neath his  apparentbra  very 
and  ostentation,  be  was 

.  A   UON   IBBUDJa  TBOM   ITS  C*QE.' 

by  nature  indolent,  im- 
patient of  restraint,  and  fond  of  ease  and  luxury.  When  not  absorbed  in 
the  routine  of  the  court  and  the  pleasures  of  the  harem,  be  spent  his 
leisure  in  hunting  on  the  Mesopotamian  plains,  or  in  the  eztensive  parks 
which  had  been  laid  out  by  himself  or  bis  predecessors  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  summer  palaces.  Urus-stalking  had  become  merely  a  memory  of  the 
past :  these  animals  bad  been  so  pei'sistently  hunted  for  centuries  that  the 
species  had  almost  become  extinct ;  solitary  specimens  only  were  occasionally 
met  with  in  remote  parts  of  the  forest  or  in  out-of-the-way  marshes.  The  wild 
asB  was  still  to  be  found  in  large  numbers,  as  well  as  the  goat,  the  ostrich,  and 
small  game,'  but  the  lion  was  now  rarely  met  with,  and  the  beaters  were 
no  longer  sore  of  finding  him  in  bis  ancient  haunts.  Specimens  had  to  be 
sought  by  the  royal  gamekeepers  in  the  provinces,  and  when  successfully 
trapped  were  forthwith  despatched  to  one  or  other  of  the  king's  country  seats. 

'  For  the  defeat  of  tha  Mannai  in  the  teign  of  Ebarhaddon,  at.  lupra,  pp.  3S2-35*. 

'  Drawn  by  Fanoher-Gndin,  from  a  photograph  taken  from  the  original  in  the  BritiBh  Maseum ; 
of.  Pl-iCB,  NiviiTe  si  rAuyrit,  toL  iii.  pi.  50. 

•  TliB  repreaentation  of  a  wild-a8B  hunt,  reproduced  in  Th«  Daien  of  Cimliiaiion,  p.  539,  belongi  to 
tba  reign  of  AaBnr-bani-pal. 
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The  beast  was  often  kept  for  sereral  daya  in  a  cage  while  preparationB  were 
made  for  a  fSte,  at  which  he  was  destined  to  form  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions, and  when  the  time  came  be  was  taken  to  the  appointed  place  and 
let  loose ;  the  Bovereign  panned  him  either  in  a  chariot  or  on  horseback,  and 
did  not  desist  from  the  chase  till  he  had  pierced  his  qnarry  with  arrows  or  lance. 
Frequently  the  beast  would  be  tamed  loose  in  the  park,  and  left  there  till 
aocostomed  to  his  aarronndinga,  so  that  later  on  he  might  be  ran  down  under 
conditions  somewhat  resembling  his  native  freedom.  Asear-bani-pal  did  not 
sbnn  a  personal  encounter  with  an  infuriated  lion;  he  displayed  in  this 
hazardous  sport  a  bravery  and  skill  which  rivalled  that  of  his  ancestors,  and  he 
never  relegated  to  another  the  task  of  leading  the  attack  or  dealing  the  final 
death-blow.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  when  it  was  a  qaestion  of  starting 
on  some  warlike  expedition ;  he  would  then  leave  to  his  Tartans,  or  to  the 
Bababakeh,  or  to  some  other  chosen  ofGcer,  the  entire  condact  of  all  operations.* 
This  did  not  preclude  the  king  from  taking  an  interest  in  what  was  passing 
beyond  the  frontier,  nor  did  he  &il  in  his  performance  of  the  various  reUgious 
duties  which  costom  imposed  on  an  Assyrian  sovereign :  he  consulted  the 
oracles  of  Shamaah  or  Ishtar,  he  offered  sacrifices,  he  fluted  and  humbled 
himself  in  the  temples  to  obtain  the  success  of  his  troops,  and  when  they 
returned  laden  with  spoil  from  the  campaign,  he  attributed  their  victories  no 
less  to  his  prayers  than  to  their  courage  or  to  the  skill  of  their  leaders.  His 
general^  thoroughly  equipped  for  their  task,  and  welt  supported  by  their  troops, 
had  no  need  of  the  royal  presence  to  ensure  their  triumph  over  any  foe  they 
might  encounter ;  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  the  king  they  experienced  a  liberty 
of  action  and  boldness  in  pressing  their  victories  to  the  uttermost  which  they 
would  not  have  enjoyed  had  he  been  in  command.  Foreigners,  accustomed  to 
see  the  sovereigns  of  Nineveh  conduct  their  armies  in  person,  as  long  as  they 
were  not  incapaoitated  by  age,  thought  that  the  indolence  of  Assur-bani-pal 
waa  the  unconscious  expression  of  weariness  or  of  his  feeble  control  of  the  empire, 
and  Akhsheri  determined  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Events 
proved  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  calculations.  No  sooner  had  his  intentions 
become  known,  than  a  division  of  Assyrian  troops  appeared  on  his  frontier,  and 
prepared  to  attack  him.  Besolving  to  take  the  initiative,  he  fell  one  night  un- 
expectedly upon  the  Assyrian  camp,  but  fortune  declared  against  him :  he  was 
driven  back,  and  bis  broken  ranks  were  closely  pursued  for  a  distance  of  twenty- 
three  miles.  Eight  of  bis  strongholds  fell  one  after  the  other,  and  he  was  at  length 
forced  to  abandon  his  capital  of  Izirtn,  and  flee  precipitately  to  his  fortress  of 

■  We  baTe  Been,  for  example,  that  after  the  death  of  Esarhaddon,  tbe  Egyptiaa  ounpaign  wu 
oondacted  by  one  of  the  Tartoiu  and  the  Babahakeh  (cf.  iuj>ra,  pp.  3St,  3S5) ;  for  tha  oampaign 
ftgaintt  Tiunuiiftii,  and  the  leuoiu  whioh  hindered  the  kieg  from  conduoting  it  in  person,  tee  fn/ra, 
p.  405. 
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Adrana  in  the  heart  of  the  moantains.  Eren  there  he  did  not  find  the  secority 
he  deeiied,  for  the  conqoeror  pTiraaed  him  thither,  methodically  devastating  by 
the  way  the  districts  through  which  he  passed :  he  carried  off  everything — men, 
slaves,  and  herds  of  cattle — and  be  never  retired  Irom  a  city  ot  village  without 
previously  setting  it  on  fire.  Paddir,  Arsiyaplsh,  and  Eriatiana  were  thus  laid 
waste,  after  which  the  Assyrians  returned  to  their  camp,  having  re>  established  the 
authority  of  their  master  over  several  districts  which  had  been  lost  to  them  for 
some  generations  previously.  Akhsheri  had  shown  no  sign  of  yielding,  but  his 
people,  weary  of  a  hopeless  resistance,  put  him  to  death,  and  huriing  his  corpse 
over  the  wall  of  Adrana,  proclaimed  bis  son  Ualli  as  king.  The  new  sovereign 
hastened  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Assyrians  on  reasonable  terms  :  be  gave 
up  bis  eldest  son,  Erisinni,  and  one  of  his  daughters  as  hostages,  and  promised  to 
pay  the  former  tribute  augmented  by  an  annual  present  of  thirty  horses ; '  peace 
was  not  a^in  disturbed  on  this  side  except  by  some  unimportant  skirmishes. 
In  one  of  these,  a  Median  chieftain,  named  Biriz-kbadri,  made  an  alliance 
with  two  princes  of  the  people  of  the  Sakhi,  Sarati,  and  Parikhia,  sons  of  G^u,' 
to  ravage  the  marches  of  the  Greater  2Iab ;  but  their  territory  was  raided  in 
return,  and  they  themselves  taken  prisoners.^  A  little  later,  Andaria,  prince  of 
Lubdi,  forgetful  of  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  aged  Esarhaddon,*  made 
a  night  attack  on  the  towns  of  EuUimir  and  Ubbumt:  the  inhabitants 
armed  in  haste,  and  he  was  not  only  defeated,  but  was  taken  captive,  and  his 
head  cut  off  to  be  sent  to  Nineveh."    The  garrisons  and  military  colonies  along 

■  a.  Smith,  Hiil.  oj  AaaHnxnifaX,  pp.  84-99 ;  B.  Aldkt  Smith,  THe  KaUtehri/lUxie  J»urbanlpalt, 
vol.  1.  pp.  20-23:  JtDKKS,  Intehriflm  AtehurbanipaT*,  in  Schoadib,  KbU.  £f(7.,  vol.  iL  pp.  176-179, 
240-243.  Am  Tiele  baa  ahown  iBab.-augr.  OmoA.,  p.  374),  the  uarratiTe  of  Cylmdar  B,  doL  ia. 
U.  16-102  (O.  Smith,  op.  eiL.  pp.  89-97),  U  the  most  KnthoDtlo  account  of  thi*  campaign  extant  The 
other*  are  abridged,  and  the  oa»tIe  iu  irhich  Akhsheri  took  refuge  w  called  in  them  Ithtattu  initeod  of 
Adrana.    The  exaot  date  of  the  expedition  ia  etiU  unknown. 

*  The  name  of  Biiiz-kJiadri  hai  an  ImnlAii  appearance.  The  flrst  element  ^irii  recalla  the  Zend 
beraa,  htm,  "  tail,  large ; "  the  lecond,  which  appears  in  the  name*  Blsi-kbadir  and  Ehall-khadrl 
{^AnnaXi  of  TiglaHi-piUteT  III.,  II.  33, 43,  ed.  BosT,  pp.  8-11),  is  of  nncertsin  deriTation,  and  has  l>eeD 
connected  with  alar,  "fire"  (Tielb,  Bab.-attyr.  Oe*eh.,p.3Gl,  note  4), or  with  JtAuoAra,  "brilllanoe" 
(BogT,  Untertuehungen  lur  AUoriml.  Omek.,  p.  90,  note  2).  Qftgn,  which  i«  foand  u  the  name  of  a 
people  (Gagfcti)  in  the  Tel-el-Amama  tablet*  (Bezols  and  Bddoe,  The  Tea  el  Amana  TabUU  in  th» 
Brit.  Xiu.,  No.  i.  1.  38),  hae  been  identified  from  the  first  with  the  name  of  G)og,  prioca  of  Bosh, 
Uesbech,  and  Tubal  {Ettk.  xixTiiL  2,  3  ;  luix.  1 :  of.  Fn.  Lenobmaht,  La  OriginM  de  rSiitoire, 
vol.  iL  pp.  461-466 ;  O.  Smith,  op.  eit.,  p.  99 ;  SaHBADiB,  Keil.  und  QeichiohUforiehmig,  p.  IS9,  note ; 
DELTrasoH,  Ifo  lag  dai  PaTodia  t  p.  247 ;  Tulb,  Bab-attgr.  Qeuh.,  p.  361,  note  41 ;  Uommhl,  Oeaeh. 
Bab.  und  Au.,  p.  727 ;  Roar,  op.  oil.,  p.  91,  note  1).  The  name  of  the  oonntrj  of  Bakhi,  which  has 
not  beeu  met  with  elsewhere,  has  been  compared  with  that  of  the  Baon,  which  seems  to  have  existed 
not  onlj  in  the  name  of  theprovinoeaf  SakaaenG  mentioned  bj  the  olasaioal  geographers  (STBAna,  XI, 
viii.  §  4,  pp.  SOS,  Sll),but  in  that  of  Shak£  known  to  the  old  Armenian  geographera  (Jubti,  JronuoAu 
ifamenbtiefi,  p.  243) ;  the  conntr;  itaelf,  however,  ea  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  be  sought  in  the  direction 
of  Sakasene,  and  conaeqnentl;  the  proposed  identification  cannot  hold  good. 

'  G.  Smith,  op.  ciL,  pp.  97,  98 ;  Jeksbh,  op.  eit.,  in  Sohbjlsbb,  KeiL  Bibl.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17S-181 :  tbia 
campaign  is  not  meationed  in  the  .Biusnni  Cj/linder,  nor  ia  the  skirmish  of  Andaria. 

*  Cf,  mpra,  pp.  369, 370. 

'  O.  Smith,  op.  eit.,  pp.  97-99 ;  JaysEN,  op.  eit.,  in  Schhadbii,  op.  eit.,  vol.  il,  pp.  180,  181 . 
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the  nortb-eost  frontier  were  constantly  required  to  be  on  the  alert ;  but  tiiey 
aeually  had  aufficiest  available  resoarces  to  meet  any  emergency,  and  the 
enemies  who  molested  them  were  rarely  dangerous  enoogb  to  necessitate  the 
mobilisation  of  a  regular  army. 

This  was  not  the  case,  howeTer,  in  the  south-west,  where  TinmmaD,  coontlDg 
on  the  military  strength  of  Elam,  made  cootinoal  hostile  demonstrations.  He 
was  scarcely  settled  on  his  throne  before  be  hastened  to  form  alliances  with 
those  Aramsean  states  which  had  so  often  invoked  the  aid  of  his  predecessors 
against  the  ancestors  of  Assur-bani-pal'  The  Ealdd.  rErjected  his  proposals, 
ae  did  moat  of  the  tribes  of  the  littoral;  bat  the  Gambula  yielded  to  his 
solicitations,  and  their  king,  Dunfinn,  sod  of  Bel-ikisha,  entered  into  an  oGFensiTe 
and  defenslTC  alliance  with  Elam.  Their  defection  left  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Sarduniash  unprotected,  and,  by  opening  to  the  Elamite  the  fords  of  the  Tigris, 
permitted  him  to  advance  on  Babylon  unhindered  by  any  serious  obstacle.  As 
soon  as  the  compact  was  sealed,  Tiumm&n  massed  liis  battalions  on  the  middle 
course  of  the  tJknu,  and,  before  crossing  the  frontier,  sent  two  of  his  generals, 
the  Siisian  Ehumba-dar&  and  the  Chaldsean  Nabu-damtq,  as  the  bearers  of  an 
insolent  ultimatum  to  the  court  of  Nineveh :  he  offered  the  king  the  choice 
between  immediate  hostilities,  or  the  extradition  of  the  sons  of  Urtaku  and 
Khumb&n-khaldash,  as  well  as  of  their  partisans  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Assyria.^  To  surrender  the  exiles  would  have  been  an  open  confession  of 
inferiority,  and  snch  a  humiliating  acknowledgment  of  weakness  promptly 
reported  tbronghont  the  Eastern  world  might  shortly  have  excited  a  general 
revolt :  hence  Assur-bani-pal  disdainfully  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Elamite 
sovereign,  which  had  been  made  rather  as  a  matter  of  form  than  with  any  hope 
of  its  acceptance,  but  the  issue  of  a  serious  war  with  Susa  was  so  uncertain  that 
his  refusal  was  accompanied  with  serious  misgivings.  It  needed  many  favourable 
omens  from  the  gods  to  encourage  him  to  believe  in  his  future  success.  The 
mooD-god  gin  was  the  first  to  utter  his  prediction :  he  suffered  eclipse  in  the 
month  of  Tammuz,  and  for  three  successive  days,  at  nightfall,  showed  himself 
in  the  sky  surrounded  by  strange  appearances  which  heralded  the  death  of  a  king 
in  Elam,  and  foretold  calamity  to  that  country.  Then  Assur  and  Ishtar  strnck 
Tiumman  with  violent  convulsions ;  they  caused  his  lips  and  eyes  to  be  horribly 
distorted,  but  he  despised  their  warning,  and  as  soon  as  his  seizure  had  passed, 
set  out  to  assume  oonmiand  of  his  army.  The  news  of  his  action  reached 
Nineveh  iu  the  month  of  Ab,  on  the  morning  of  the  solemn  festival  of  Ishtar. 

'  For  thB  ocmteata  waged  by  the  united  foroea  of  Elamites  and  Awm«oni  ftgaiiut  Ssrgon, 
tienDBoheiib,  and  Bwrhaddon,  of.  gapra,  pp.  222-225,  230-2S2,  254-257,  274-276,  295,  296,  299-307, 
849,  350, 35S. 

■  or.  nipra,  p.  399. 
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Aasnr-baui-pal  waa  at  Arbela,  celebrating  the  rites  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 
when  the  messenger  appeared  before  him  and  repeated,  together  with  the  terms 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  the  acoroful  words  which  Tinmman  had  uttered  against 
him  and  his  patroness :  "  This  prince  whose  wits  have  been  crazed  by  lahtar — 
I  will  let  him  escape  no  more,  when  once  I  have  gone  forth  and  measured  my 
strength  agunat  him  1 "  This  blasphemy  filled  the  Assyrian  king  with  horror. 
That  very  evening  he  betook  himself  to  the  sanctuary,  and  there,  proatrate 
before  the  image  of  the  goddess,  he  poured  forth  prayers  mingled  with  tears : 
"  Lady  of  Aibela,  I  am  Assnr-bani-pal,  King  of  Assyria,  the  creature  of  thy  hands, 
the  oQspring  of  a  father  whom  thon  didst  create  1  Behold  now,  this  Tiumm&n, 
the  King  of  Elam,  who  despiaea  the  gods  of  Assyria,  hath  sent  forth  his  host 
and  prepared  himself  for  the  conflict ;  he  hath  called  for  his  arms  to  rash  to 
attack  Assyria.  Do  thou,  O  archer  of  the  gods,  like  a  bolt  falling  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle,  overthrow  him,  and  let  loose  upon  him  a  tempest,  and 
an  evil  wind  I "  ^  Ishtar  heard  his  prayer,  aud  her  voice  sounded  through 
the  gloom :  "  Fear  not,"  said  she,  comforting  him :  "  since  thou  hast  raised 
thy  hands  to  me  in  supplication,  and  thine  eyes  are  bedewed  with  tears, 
I  grant  thee  a  boon  ! "  Towards  the  end  of  that  night,  a  seer  slept  in  the 
temple  and  was  visited  by  a  dream,  Ishtar  of  Arbela  appeared  to  him,  with  a 
quiver  on  either  side,  a  bow  in  one  hand  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  She 
advanced  towards  the  king,  and  spoke  to  him  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother : 
«  Make  war  boldly !  whichever  way  thou  tumeat  thy  countenance,  there  will  I 
go ! "  And  the  king  replied  to  her,  "  Where  thou  goest,  will  I  go  with  thee, 
sovereign  lady !  "  But  she  answered,  "  Stay  thou  here.  Dwell  in  this  home  of 
Nebo,  eat  thy  food  and  drink  thy  wine,  listen  to  joyful  songs  and  hononr  my 
divinity,  until  I  have  gone  and  accomplished  this  work.  Let  not  thy  countenance 
grow  pale,  nor  thy  feet  foil  under  thee,  aud  expose  not  thyself  to  the  danger 
of  battle."  "  And  then,  0  king,"  added  the  aeer, "  ahe  hid  thee  in  her  bosom  as 
a  mother,  and  protected  thy  image.  A  flame  shall  spring  forth  before  her,  and 
shall  spread  abroad  to  destroy  thine  enemies :  against  Tiumm&n,  King  of  Elam, 
who  haa  angered  her,  has  she  set  her  face  I "  Like  Mlnephtah  of  old,  in  the 
days  of  the  Libyan  invasions  of  Egypt,^  Assur-bani-pal  allowed  himself  to  be 
readily  convinced  by  the  decision  of  the  gods ;  he  did  not  quit  Arbela,  but  gave 
orders  to  his  troops  to  proceed  to  the  front.  His  generals  opened  the  campaign 
in  the  month  of  Elul,  and  directed  the  main  body  of  their  forces  against  the 

1  The  diBCOtirse  ia  somewhat  mntilatod  on  CylinAtr  B,  col.  v.  IL  30-46,  wbich  alone  haa  preseired 
this  text  (G.  Snitb,  fii'ri.  o/  Auurbanipal,  pp.  119-123;  Jehsen,  Imehr.  Aichurbanipaft,  ia 
SOHlATBB,  Keil.  BOL,  voL  ii.  pp.  250,  251 ;  cf.  S.  Aldkh  Smitb,  Dia  EtiUchi:  AaurbanipaU,  toL  iii. 
pp.  11-17).    I  have  given  the  general  sense  of  the  pouage  rather  than  an  actual  translation. 

■  For  the  dieam  of  Utoephtah  and  the  order  he  received  not  to  be  preKont  at  the  battle  against 
the  Lib;aiu,  cf.  Straggle  of  the  Nationt,  p.  iM. 
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fortreBB  of  BurUu,  at  the  point  on  the  ftontier  nearest  to  Susa.  Tiumman  was 
DOt  expecting  sach  a  prompt  and  direct  attack ;  he  bad  reckoned  doubtless  on 
nnitisg  his  forces  with  thoee  of  Dnsanu  frith  a  view  to  inrading  Karduoiash, 
and  suddenly  realised  that  his  adversary  bad  forestalled  him  and  was  advancing 
on  the  heart  of  his  empire.    He  slowly  withdrew  his  advanced  guard,  and  con- 


r  HIS  awOBD,  AMD  orru  a 


centrated  his  forces  round  the  town  of  TuUtz,  a  few  leagues  on  this  side  of  Sn8a> 
and  there  awaited  the  enemy's  attack.' 

His  position  was  a  strong  one,  Sanked  on  the  right  by  a  wood  and  on  the 
left  by  the  TTlat,  while  the  flower  of  the  Elamite  nobility  was  ranged  around 
him.  The  equipmeot  of  his  soldiers  was  simpler  than  that  of  the  enemy :  con- 
sisting of  a  low  helmet,  devoid  of  any  crest,  but  furnished  with  a  large  pendant 
tress  of  horsehair  to  shade  the  neck;  a  shield  of  moderate  dimensions ;  a  small 
bow,  which,  however,  was  quite  as  deadly  a  weapon  as  that  of  the  Assyrians, 
when  wielded  by  skilful  hands;  a  lance,  a  mace,  and  a  dagger.  He  bad  only  a 
small  body  of  cavalry,  but  the  chariotry  formed  an  important  force,  and  presented 

>  Drattn  bj  Boudier,  from  a  photog^pb  taken  from  the  original  in  the  BritiEh  Mosenm ;  of. 
Latard,  The  MoimmenU  of  Niiueeh,  vol.  ii.  pie.  45, 16.  The  baaelation  of  the  iosariptioD  is  givea  Id 
a.  SutTB,  Eittory  of  Jatarbanipal,  pp.  143,  144. 

'  The  site  of  Tulllz  i*  unknoirn.  Billerbeck  cocBidets,  aiid  with  rouon,  I  thick,  that  the 
battle  took  ploco  to  the  south  of  tiaaa,  on  the  rirer  fihatar,  which  would  oorreBpoud  to  tho 
UUl,  ou  the  loweit  apuia  of  the  ridge  of  bilU  bordering  the  alluTial  plain  of  Susiana  (,Su»a,  p.  174, 
note  17}. 
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several  original  features.  The  chariot  did  cot  follow  the  claasic  model,  rotmded 
in  front  and  opeQ  at  the  bach ;  it  was  a  hind  of  light  car,  cooaisting  of  a 
square  footboard  placed  flat  on  the  axle  of  the  wheeU,  and  furnished  with 
triangular  side-pieces  on  two  sides  onlj,  the  Tehicle  being  drawn  hj  a  pair  of 
horses.  Saeh  chariots  were  easier  to  manage,  better  adapted  for  rapid  motion, 
and  must  bare  been  more  convenient  for  a  reconnaissance  or  for  skirmishee  with 
infantry ;  but  when  thrown  in  a  mass  against  the  heavy  chariotry  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Euphrates,  they  were  far  too  slightly  built  to  overthrow  the  latter, 
and  at  close  quarters  were  of  necessity  cmshed  by  the  soperior  weight  of  the 


adversary.  Tiumman  had  not  succeeded  in  collecting  all  his  forces  before  the  first 
columns  of  the  Assyrian  army  advanced  to  eng^e  his  front  line,  but  aa  he  was 
expecting  reinforcements,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  despatching  Ituni,  one 
of  bis  generals,  with  orders  to  negotiate  a  truce.  The  Assyrian  commander, 
suspecting  a  ruse,  would  not  listen  to  any  proposals,  but  ordered  the  envoy  to  be 
decapitated  on  the  spot:  Itnni  broke  his  bow  with  a  blow  of  his  sword,  and  stoically 
yielded  his  neck  to  the  executioner.^  The  issue  of  the  battle  was  for  a  long  time 
undecided,  but  the  victory  finally  remained  with  the  heavy  regiments  of  Assyria. 
The  left  wing  of  the  Susians,  driven  into  the  Ulal,  perished  by  drowning,  and 
the  river  was  choked  with  the  corpses  of  men  and  horses,  and  the  d&iria  of  arms 
and  broken  chariots.  The  right  wing  took  to  flight  under  cover  of  a  wooii,  and 
the  survivors  tried  to  reach  the  mountains.     Urtaku,  the  cousin  of  Tiumman, 

'  Drawnb;  Boadler.fromaphotogT&phoftheori^aliD  tbeBritubHiuemai  nf.  Latabd,  Jfon. 
of  MneroA,  Toi  JL  pi.  45.  The  tnunlation  of  tbe  iDBoriplion  U  given  in  G.  Smtth,  But  of  Amirbaiti- 
pal,  pp.  144,  145. 

•  Tahtel  K  2674  of  ifte  BrilUh  Mataum,  obv„  11.  31-33,  in  S.  Aldih  Skitb,  Die  KtiUdhriftUxte 
A$uTbanip<Ut,vo\.  Hi,  pp.  2,5;  iUBcription  fromoaeof  the  baa-reliebof  the  bftttlei,ia  G.  Siuch,oii.  eO., 
pp.  145,  146. 
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was  wounded  by  an  arrow ;  perceiving  an  ABsyrian  soldier  coming  up  to  him, 
he  told  him  who  he  was,  and  recommended  him  to  carry  hia  hea'j  to  the 
general :  "  He  will  pay  you  handsoniely  for  it,"  he  added.^  Tiumm&n  had  led 
in  person  Beveral  charges  of  his  body-guard ;  and  on  being  wounded,  his  son 
Tammarita  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  him  from  the  thick  of  the  fight:  both 
seated  together  in  a  chariot,  were  in  full  flight,  when  one  of  the  wheels 
caught  against  a  tree  and  was  shattered,  the  shock  flinging  the  occupants 
to  the  groimd.'    A  large  body  of  Assyrians  were  in  close  pursuit,  led  by  one 


of  the  exiled  Susian  princes,  a  second  Tammaritu,  son  of  Urtaku.  At  the  first 
discharge  an  arrow  wounded  Tiummau  in  the  right  side,  and  brought  him 
to  his  knee.  He  felt  that  all  was  over,  and  desiring  at  all  events  to  be 
revenged,  he  pointed  out  the  deserter  prince  to  his  companion,  crying  indig- 
nantly, "  Let  fly  at  him."  The  arrow  missed  its  mark,  and  a  flight  of  hostile 
darts  stretched  the  young  man  on  the  ground  ;  the  traitor  Tammaritu 
dealt  the  son  his  death-blow  with  his  mace,  while  an  Assyrian  decapitated  the 
father/  The  corpses  were  left  on  the  field,  but  the  head  of  the  king,  after  being 
taken  to  the  general  in  command,  was  carried  through  the  camp  on  one  of  the 
chariots  captured  during  the  action,  and  was  eventually  sent  to  the  palace 

'  Tahiti  K  3674,  obv.,  II.  27-30,  in  8.  Alden  Suith,  Die  KeiUchHJtUxU  Amrbanipali,  vol.  iU. 
pp.  2-5;  inscriptioD  from  one  of  the  bas-reUers  of  the  battle,  ia  O.  Shitb,  Hitlory  of  AiturbampaJ, 
pp.  144,  X*5, 

»  TabW  s:3674,ob¥.,U.  14-26;  cf.G.  Shitb,  oj).<fii.,pp.  142, 143;  S.ALI1EN Smith, op, cil., pp.  1,1, 5. 

*  Dravn  by  Boodier,  from  a  pbolugrsph  taken  in  the  British  Museum ;  cf.  Laiabd,  Mi/n.  of 
Ninevtb,  Tol.  U.  pi.  46.    Tbe  ItBlulittioa  of  the  inscription  is  giren  in  G.  Shlth,  op,  cU.,  p.  143. 

'  InBoriptiona  from  one  of  the  bos-ieliefB  of  the  battle,  in  6.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  143, 144. 
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of  Arbela  by  the  hand  of  a  well-mounted  courier.*  The  day  concluded  with  the 
making  of  an  inventory  of  the  spoil,  and  by  an  enumeration  of  the  heads  of  the 
slain :  prisoners  from  the  rank  and  file  were  beaten  to  death  according  to  castom, 
and  several  of  the  principal  officers  had  their  tongues  torn  oat  or  were  flayed 
alive.  The  news  of  the  disaster  was  bronght  to  Snsa  towards  evening  by 
the  fugitives,  and  produced  a  revolution  in  the  city.  The  partisans  of  the  exiled 
princes,  seizing  the  adherents  of  Tinmman,  put  them  in  chains,  and  delivered 


them  up  to  the  conqueror.  The  shattered  remnants  of  the  army  rallied  round 
them,  and  a  throng  of  men  and  women  in  festal  garb  issued  forth  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ulal  to  meet  the  Assyrians.  The  priests  and  sacred  singers  marched 
to  the  sound  of  music,  marking  the  rhythm  with  their  feet,  and  filling  the  air  with 
the  noise  of  their  harps  and  double  flutes,  while  behind  them  came  a  choir  of 
children,  chanting  a  hymn  under  the  direction  of  the  consecrated  eunuchs. 
The  Tartan  met  them,  and,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Assur- 
bani-pal,  presented  to  the  multitude  Khumban-igash,  the  eldest  son  of 
Urtaku,  as  their  king."    The  people  joyfully  hailed  the  new  sovereign,  and  the 

■  luecriptioD  on  one  of  the  bae-reliefs  of  the  battle,  in  Q.  Suite,  Iliit.  of  Attmhanipal,  p.  141. 

*  Drawn  bj  Baudier,  from  a  photograph  token  in  the  Brituh  Museum ;  cf.  Latabd,  Jfonu- 
mmb  of  Niitmeh,  toL  ii  pL  46.  The  tranjlalioo  of  the  iiuonption  is  given  in  G.  Smith,  op.  cil., 
pp.  143, 144. 

'  Inscription  on  one  of  the  bas-ielieb  of  tbe  battle,  in  G.  Shith,  Hitt.  of  Aiiurbanipal,  p.  146. 
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AssyriaiiB,  after  exacting  tribute  from  him  and  conferring  the  fief  of  Ehaidala 
on  his  brother  Tammaritu,  withdrew,  leaving  to  the  new  princes  the  task  of 
establishing  their  authority  outside  the  walls  of  Sosa  and  Madaktu.  As  they 
returned,  they  attacked  the  Gambola,  speedily  reducing  them  to  submission. 
BuDauu,  besieged  in  his  strooghold  of  Shaplbel,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 


he  had  been  eating  and  drinking,  hunting,  dallying  with  his  wives,  and  living 
in  the  open  air.  He  was  taking  his  pleasure  with  the  queen  in  the  palace 
garden  when  the  head  of  Tiumman  was  brought  to  him ;  he  caused  it  to  be 
snspended  from  the  branch  of  a  pine  tree  in  full  view  of  the  whole  court,  and 
continued  his  banquet  to  the  sound  of  harps  and  singing.  Eusas  III.,  King  of 
Urartu,  died  about  this  time,  and  his  successor,  Sharduris  IIL,  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  announce  his  accession  at  Nineveh.  Assor-bani-pal 
received  the  embassy  at  Arbela,  with  the  graciousness  befitting  a  suzerain 
whom  a  faithful  vassal  honours  by  his  dutifol  homage,  and  iu  order  to  impress 

'  Drain  b;  Bondier,  horn  a  pliolograph  tahea  in  the  Britiih  Miuenm ;  of.  Latabd,  Momtmtnit 

of  Nineveh,  vol.  ii.  pi.  45.  The  cboriot  speeding  alocg  at  a  gallop  in  the  topmoat  series  of  piotnreB 
carries  a  soldier  bearing  the  bead  of  Tiummfta  in  his  hand ;  behind  him,  under  a  tent,  sorlhea  are 
registering  the  huadg  which  are  brought  in.  In  the  two  lower  bas-reliefs  are  displayed  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  battle.  The  traoalation  of  the  inscription  is  given  in  G.  Sunn,  Hittory  oj  Auathani' 
pal,  p.  141. 
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the  UrartiauB  still  farther  with  an  idea  of  his  power,  he  showed  them  the  two 
Elamite  delegates,  Ehamha-dara  and  Nabn-damiq,  in  chaios  at  hia  feet^  These 
wretched  men  had  a  more  cmel  ordeal  yet  in  store  for  them :  when  the  Assyrian 
army  re-entered  Nineveh,  Assar-hani-pal  placed  them  on  .the  ronte  along  which 
the  cortege  had  to  pass,  and  made  them  realise  to  the  full  the  humiliation  of 
their  country.  I)un4nu  walked  at  the  head  of  the  band  of  captive  chiefs,  with 
the  head  of  Tinmman,  taken  from  its  tree,  suspended  round  his  neck.  When 
the  delegates  perceived  it,  they  gave  way  to  despair :  Khumha-dara  tore  out 
his  beard  by  handfuls,  and  Nabu-damlq,  nnsheathing  the  dagger  which  hung 
&om  his  belt,  plunged  it  into  his  own  breast.  The  triumphal  entry  was  followed 
by  the  usual  tortures.    The  head  of  Tiummau  was  fixed  over  the  gate  of 


NineTob,  to  rot  before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Dunanu  was  slowly  flayed 
alive,  and  then  bled  like  a  lamb ;  his  brother  Shamgnno  had  his  throat  cut, 
and  his  body  was  divided  into  pieces,  which  were  distributed  over  the  country  as 
a  warning.  Even  the  dead  were  not  spared :  the  bones  of  Nabu-shumitlsfa  were 
disinterred  and  transported  to  Assyria,  where  bis  sons  were  forced  to  bray  them 
in  a  mortar."     We  may  estimate  the  extent  of  the  alarm  which  had  been  felt  at 

■  O.  Shitb,  Eitt  of  Auarhanipal,  pp.  115,  116,  146,  147.  Belok  and  LehmaDn  (£t'n  n«(ur 
Hemdter  von  Chatdia,  in  the  ZaitMehrift  fSr  Augriologie,  vol.  ix.  pp.  342-S15)  have  very  inftenioiiBly 
eouoected  the  emlwwj,  mentioned  in  tbe  ABSyrian  doaaments,  with  the  faot  of  the  aocewion  of  the 
king  who  tmt  It. 

'  Drawn  by  Boadier,  from  a  photograph  of  the  original  in  the  British  Hoienm.  The  head  of 
Tinmmftn  bangi  on  the  aeconil  tree  on  the  left-hand  aide. 

'  The  fnlleat  text  of  all  those  which  Donate  the  oampaign  ogainet  Tiumin&n  and  Duoftou  U  that 
on  Cyjndm-  B  of  the  BTitUh  Muteum,  ooL  It.  11.  82-95,  ool.  v.  11.  1-104,  ool.  tL  11.  2-92,  pnbliBhed  and 
tran«lated  by  Q.  Smith,  op.  eit.,  pp.  116-13S ;  cf.  Jinshn,  Intchr.  AiehurbanipaTi,  in  Sohbadeo,  EeiL 
B&Lt  vol.  u.  pp.  246-259.  It  pretende,  ni  nanal,  that  the  king  led  the  army  in  person,  but  the  words 
whioh  the  MBT  plaoea  io  tho  month  of  Ishtar  (coL  v.  IL  G3-T0,  of.  lupra.  p.  105)  piore  thut  the  king 
remained  at  Arbela  by  divine  command,  and  the  inaoriptian  on  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  (Q.  Suith,  op. 
eit.,  p.  146,  of.  (upra,  p.  413),  as  well  aa  TtAUt  K  2S7i  (G.  Bmitb,  op.  eiL,  p.  140 ;  S.  Aldch  Smith, 
Div  £etbcftr.  AturbauipaU,  toL  iii.  pp.  2,  5),  mentioiu,  without  giving  his  name,  the  genetal  who 
wa»  lent  againit  Susa.    The  other  documents  relating  to  this  expeditioa  have  been  oolleoted  in 
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Kmeveh  by  the  outburst  of  bnital  joj  with  which  the  victory  was  hailed.  The 
experience  of  the  past  showed  what  a  terrible  enemy  Assyria  had  in  Elam,  and 
how  alight  was  the  chance  of  a  Boccessfol  issne  in  a  war  against  her.  Her  kings 
had  often  invaded  Ghaldsea,  and  had  more  than  once  brought  it  directly  under 
their  sway ;  they  had  ravaged  its  cities  and  pillaged  its  temples,  and  the  sanctu- 
aries of  Susa  were  filled  with  statues  of  the  gods  or  with  bas-reliefs  which  they 
had  dedicated  after  their  campaigns  on  the  Euphrates.  Although  they  had  not 
been  successfol  against  Assyria  to  the  same  extent,  they  had  at  least  always 
victoriously  repelled  her  attacks :  they  had  held  their  own  against  Sargon,  giv^t 
much  trouble  to  Sennacherib,  and  defied  the  power  of  Esarhaddon  with  impunity. 
Never  till  now  had  an  Assyrian  army  gained  such  an  important  victory  over 
Elam,  and  though  it  was  by  no  means  decisive,  we  can  easily  believe  that  Asaur- 
bani-pal  was  filled  with  pride  and  delight,  since  it  was  the  first  time  that  a  king 
of  Nineveh  had  imposed  on  Elam  a  sovereign  of  his  own  choice. 

Since  homage  was  voluntarily  rendered  him  by  the  rulers  of  foreign  nations, 
Assnr-bani-pal  doubtless  believed  that  he  might  e}[act  it  without  hesitation 
from  the  vassal  princes  dependent  on  the  empire ;  and  not  from  the  weaker 
only  like  those  who  were  still  to  be  found  in  Syria,  but  also  from  the 
more  powerful,  not  excepting  the  lord  of  Earduuiash.  Shamash-shamtikln 
had  fully  risen  to  his  position  as  £ing  of  Babylon,  and  the  unbroken  peace 
which  he  had  enjoyed  since  the  death  of  Urtaku '  had  enabled  him  almost 
to  complete  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  begun  under  Esarhaddon.  He 
had  finished  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  had  fortified  the 
approaches  to  the  city,  thus  rendering  it  capable  of  withstanding  a  long 
siege ; '  he  had  repaired  the  temple  of  Sippara,  which  had  never  recovered 
from  the  Elamite  invasiou ;  ^  and  while  nnstintingly  lavishing  his  treasures  io 
honour  of  the  gods  and  for  the  safety  of  his  capital,  he  watched  with  Jealous 
care  over  the  interests  of  his  subjects.  He  obtained  for  them  the  privilege  of 
being  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Assyrians  thronghout  his  father's 
ancestral  domains ;  they  consequently  enjoyed  the  right  of  trading  without 
restriction  throughout  the  empire,  and  met  with  the  same  degree  of  protection 
&om  the  o£Scia1s  of  Nineveh  as  from  the  magistrates  of  their  own  country. 

G.  Smith,  EuL  oJ  AtmrbaiUpal,  pp.  1 10-114,  139-146,  and  ia  6,  Aldbh  Shitb,  Die  Ktii»Ariftteait 
JntrJNinipaEt,  tdI.  1,  pp.  22-27;  cf.  Jensin,  ImAHflen  AuJuirbanipaVi,  in  ^BEAHia,  KeH.  BibL, 
Tol.  iL  pp.  180-188.  Tho  eiaot  date  of  this  yiai  ii  uuliDoiTn:  it  may  be  approiimatel;  given  aa 
655  B.O. 

'  See  wprn,  pp.  398,  399,  for  a  abort  account  of  the  expedition  of  Urtaku  agnjnst  Babjlon. 

'  Cj/UTdre  da  la  BHiliothiqw  Nationale  a  Farit,  published  bj  Lihuanh,  BdiarmuAKsfmrntilAn, 
pi.  XIX.,  and  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  54,  ii.  p.  02,  AsBnr-bani-pal,  from  vhom  tliia  cjlindei  emanates,  claims  the 
ment  of  these  works  himself. 

■  Bilingual  J7tteription,U.^3-W;  London  CylindeT,\].  lC-18:  cf.  Lebuann, &Aai»a«diwh«mMi()i, 
to),  ii.  pp.  S,  9, 18,  19. 
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Assar-baui-pal  had  at  the  outset  furthered  the  wishes  of  his  brother  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power :  he  had  granted  the  privileges  demanded,  and  whenever 
a  Chaldiean  of  noble  birth  arrived  at  his  court,  he  received  him  with  special 
marks  of  favour.^  The  two  states  enjoyed  a  nearly  absolute  equality  during  the 
opening  years  of  his  reign,  and  though  the  will  of  Eaarhaddon  had  made  Babylon 
dependent  on  Assyria,  the  yoke  of  vassalage  was  far  from  heavy.  The  suzerain 
reserved  to  himself  the  honour  of  dedicating  the  mighty  works  begun  by  his  father, 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Bel-Marduk  and  of  the  double  wall  of  fortification ; ' 
he  claimed,  in  his  inscriptiona,  the  whole  merit  of  the  work,  but  he  none  the  less 
respected  his  brother's  rights,  and  in  no  way  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  city 


TWO  BLUttTE   CRIBH  FLiklED   ALIVE   AETBB  THE  BATTLE  OF  TULtiZ.' 

except  in  state  ceremonies  in  which  the  assertion  of  his  superior  rank  was  indis- 
pensable. But  with  success  his  moderation  gradually  gave  place  to  arrogance. 
In  proportion  as  his  military  renown  increased,  he  accentuated  his  supremacy, 
and  accustomed  himself  to  treat  Babylon  more  and  more  as  a  vassal  state.* 
After  the  conquest  of  Elam  his  infatuated  pride  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  little 
consideration  he  still  retained  for  Shamash-shumuktn  vanished  completely.  He 
thenceforward  refused  to  regard  him  as  being  more  than  a  prefect  bearing  a 
somewhat  higher  title    than  his  fellows,   a  viceroy  owing  his  crown,  not  to 

■  Cvtfnd«r  A,  ool.  ir.  IL  22-27 ;  of.  G.  Smith,  Jlist.  of  Aitmhanipd,  pp.  153,  154 ;  Banam  AnitaU, 
coL  Ui.  IL  87-95 ;  cf.  8.  Alden  Smith,  Die  Keih.  AiurbanipaU,  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  27 ;  JE.vaEH,  Ittiabr. 
AKkurianipari,  in  Schbaueb,  KeiL  Bibl,  toI.  ii.  pp.  18i,  IS5. 

'  For  the  oommoncement  of  the  reatoratioQ  of  the  temple  of  Marduk,  cf.  lupra,  pp.  382,  383. 

■  Drawn  hy  Boudiei,  Clom  a  photograph  taken  in  the  British  Unsenni;  of.  Layabd,  MonvmntU 
of  Ninemk,  vol.  ii.  pi.  47.  The  tranalation  of  the  two  inBoriptions  is  given  in  G,  Smith,  Hit.  of 
Auurbanipal,  p.  148.  The  nanea  of  the  two  peraons  aoder  torture  ware  left  blank  od  the  oiigiunl 
monnment. 

'  Thn4,iQ  Tablet  K  891  of  the  BrilM  Xuteum,  obv.,  11.  ll-\S,  tie  aSaetR  to  enumerate  on  an  eqnal 
footing  hie  three  brothers,  Sliamash-ahumnkta,  Aesur-mukfa-paltja,  and  Aaanr-etil-ahnme-airziti- 
balasQ,  as  all  alike  ii^veeted  by  himself  with  important  chargea;  the  fiat  with  the  kingdom  of 
KardnniBah,  the  other  two  with  important  ofBoea  in  the  prieathood  (Lebuanh,  Schamaeduehunuiktn, 
voL  ii.  pp.  20,  21 :  cf.  for  other  analogoaa  facta.  Is,,  ibid.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  IS'IS). 
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the  will  of  their  common  father,  but  to  the  frieodship  of  his  brother,  and  liable 
to  be  deprived  of  it  at  any  moment  throagh  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign.  He 
affected  to  consider  all  that  took  place  at  Babylon  as  his  own  doing,  and  bia 
brother  as  being  merely  his  docile  iostrament,  not  deserving  mention  any  more 
than  the  ordinary  agents  who  carried  out  his  designs ;  and  if,  indeed,  be  con- 
descended  to  mention  him,  it  was  with  an  assumption  of  disdainful  superiority. 
It  is  a  question  whether  Sbamash-sbumnkln  at  this  joncture  believed  that 
his  brother  was  meditating  a  design  to  snatch  the  reins  of  goremment  from 
his  hand,  or  whether  he  merely  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  wounded  vanity  in 
resolving  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which  had  become  intolerable.  Enowing  that  bis 
power  was  not  equal  to  that  of  Assur-bani-pal,  he  sought  to  enter  into  relations 
with  foreign  allies  who  shared  the  same  fears,  or  nursed  a  similar  feeling  of 
bittemesB.  The  nobles  and  priests  of  the  ancient  Samerian  and  Acoadiau 
cities  were  already  on  his  side,  but  the  AramEeans  had  shown  themselves  hostile 
at  his  accession,  and  had  brought  down  on  him  the  forces  of  Elam.  He  found 
means,  however,  to  conciliate  them,  together  with  the  tribes  which  dwelt  on  the 
Tigris  and  the  Uknn,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian 

desert.      He  won  over  to  his  projects  Nabn-bfilzikri,  the  chief  of  the  Eald& 

grandson  of  that  Merodach-baladan  who  had  cherished  invincible  hatred  ajrainst 
Sargon  and  Sennacberib^besidea  the  lords  of  the  Bit-Dakkuri  and  Blt- 
Amukkani,  and  the  sheikh  of  the  Pukudn.^  £humb&n-igash  ought  to  have 
remained  loyal  to  the  friend  to  whom  he  owed  his  kingdom,  but  he  chafed  at 
the  patronage  of  Assyria,  and  Assur-bani-pal  had  jnst  formulated  a  demand  to 
which  he,  not  unreasonably,  hesitated  to  accede.  The  archaic  statae  of  Nan&, 
stolen  from  Umk  by  Eutur-nakhunta  sixteen  centuries  before,^  and  placed  bv 
that  prince  in  one  of  the  temples  of  Sasa,  had  become  so  naturalised  io  its  new 
abode  that  the  kings  of  Elam,  not  content  with  rendering  it  an  official  cult  were 
wont  to  send  presents  to  Babylonia,  to  the  image  which  had  replaced  it  in  its 
original  sanctuary.^  Aseur-bani-pal  now  required  Shumb&n-igash  to  give  back 
the  original  statue,*  bat  the  Etamite  conld  not  obey  this  mandate  without  im- 
perilling both  his  throne  and  his  person :  he  wonld  thereby  have  risked  incurring 
the  displeasure  both  of  the  nobles,  whose  pride  would  have  suffered  at  the  loss 
of  so  preoions  a  trophy,  and  of  the  common  people,  who  would  have  thus  been 
deprived  of  one  of  their  most  venerable  objects  of  devotion.    The  messengers 

'  Tba  part  taken  by  the  AratDBaiiB  in  the  rebellion  Is  known  to  na  frmn  »  oettaln  niunbei  of 
deepatches  fiom  Arejilaa  goyernow,  which  were  flret  deoipheied  anil  ntilised  by  G.  Smitli,  EUt.  of 
Auttrbamyal,  pp.  201,  202. 

'  Foi  thif  itatae,  cf.  Slntggla  of  the  Naliont,  p.  37. 

»  PiHOHE^  Amyrian  Btport  TableU,  la  Tht  Bteordi  of  the  Pait,  lat  eor.,  vol.  iL  p.  76,  deipatoh  of 
Nabn-ibaahaliL 

*  TaiUt  K  DMA  of  the  Brilitk  Sfweum,  qnotod  flret  by  G.  Shitb,  op.  ait,  pp.  200,  201. 
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of  Sham aah-sbumu kin,  arriTiDg  at  the  moment  when  this  question  was  agitating 
the  court  of  Sues,  found  the  way  already  prepared  for  a  mutual  understanding. 
Besides,  they  held  in  their  hands  an  irresistible  argument,  the  treasnres  of  BeU 
Marduk  of  Babylon,  of  Nebo  of  Botsippa,  and  of  Nergal  of  Euta,  which  bad 
been  confided  to  them  by  the  priests  with  a  view  to  purchasing,  if  necessary, 
the  support  of  Elam,  Khumb^n-igash  therenpon  promised  to  send  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  to  Earduniash,  and  to  inrade  the  provinces  of  Assyria  the 
moment  war  should  he  declared.  The  tribes  of  Groti  were  easily  won  over,  and 
were  followed  by  the  kings  of  Pbcsnicia  and  the  Bedawin  of  Ueliikhkha,  and 
perhaps  Egypt  itself  was  implicated  in  the  plot,'  The  Prince  of  Kedar, 
Amuladdin,  undertook  to  effect  a  diversion  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  and  Uaie, 
son  of  Layali,  one  of  the  Arab  kings  who  had  paid  homage  to  Esarhaddon,  was 
not  behindhand  in  furniahing  his  contingent  of  horsemen  and  wild  native 
infantry.^  The  coalition  already  extended  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  before  Assnr-bani-pal  became  aware  of  its 
existence. 

An  unforeseen  occurrence  suddenly  broke  in  upon  his  peace  and  revealed 
the  extent  of  the  peril  which  threatened  him.*  Kudur,  the  Assyrian  prefect  of 
Uruk,  learnt  &om  Sin-tabnl-uzur,  the  governor  of  Uru,  that  certain  emissaries 
of  Shamash-sbumuktn  had  surreptitiously  entered  that  city  and  were  secretly 
fomenting  rebellion  among  the  people.  Sin-tabnt-uzur  himself  had  been 
solicited  to  join  the  movement,  bnt  had  absolutely  refused  to  do  so,  and  con- 
sidering himself  powerless  to  repress  the  disaffection  with  the  few  soldiers  at  his 
disposal,  he  bad  demanded  reinforcements.  Eudur  first  furnished  him  with  five 
hundred  men  of  his  own  troops,  and  subsequently  sent  some  battalions  which  were 
under  the  command  of  the  governors  of  Arrapkha  and  Amidi,  bnt  which  were, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  would  appear 
that  Shamash-shumnkin,  finding  his  projects  interfered  with  by  this  premature 
exposure,  tried  to  counteract  its  effects  by  protestations  of  friendship :  a  special 
embassy  was  despatched  to  his  brother  to  renew  the  assurances  of  his  devotion, 

■  Cglinder  B,  col.  vi.  !1.  93-97,  col.  vii.  1.  1 ;  cf.  G.  Smitb,  Hiit.  of  AnoThanipal,  pp.  170,  171. 
For  the  preliminariea  of  this  war,  see  tlie  teits  oollectad  bj  G.  SwTH,  op.  cit.,  pp.  151-156,  158, 169, 
170,  171,  174,  175,  186-188,  and  by  S.  Aldks  Surra,  Die  Keiltckri/ttexte  Aiurbanipalt,  vol.  L 
pp.  26-20 ;  cf.  JsusBs,  Inschri/len  AichaTbaitipal't,  in  Scbbadeb,  Keil.  Bibl.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  IS2-187, 
262-265. 

*  Cylirtder  A,  col.  Tit  11.  97-116 ;  ct.  G.  Smith,  op.  cit,  pp.  256-258. 

*  The  chronology  of  this  vat  has  been  determmed  by  G.  Smith  rrom  the  dates  attached  to 
the  doonments  in  the  British  Maneuai,  which  giTe  the  nameB  of  three  limmi,  AsEur-duniKar, 
Zagabbn,  and  Bel-kbarcftn-BhadQa :  those  he  assigned  reapectiTely  to  the  years  650,  649,  and  CIS  b.c. 
Cop.  ail.,  pp.  321,  322,  and  The  Aayrian  Eponym  Canon,  pp.  95,  96).  Tiele  (Bab.-awjrr.  GeKh..  pp. 
388,  389)  has  »hown  that  these  three  Ummi  must  be  assigned  to  the  years  652-630  B.C.,  and  his 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Lehmanh,  SdtaraatchKhvta'ikia,  p.  6 ;  though  these  dates  seen)  in  the 
Ughest  degree  probable,  we  mnst  wait  before  we  oaa  consider  them  as  absolutely  certain  till  chanoe 
restores  to  as  the  missing  parts  of  the  Canon. 
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aod  be  tlms  gained  the  tlma  necessary  to  complete  his  armaments.'  As  soon 
as  he  felt  himself  fully  prepared,  he  gave  np  fnrther  dissimnlation,  and,  throwing 
away  the  mash,  proclaimed  himself  independent  of  Assyria,  while  at  the  same 
moment  Khnmb&n-igash  despatched  his  army  to  the  frontier  and  declared  war  on 
his  former  protector.  Asaur-baai-pal  was  touched  to  the  qnick  by  what  he  truly 
oonaidered  the  ingratitade  of  the  Babylonians.  "  As  for  the  children  of  Babylon, 
I  had  set  them  npon  seats  of  hononr,  I  had  clothed  them  in  robes  of  many  colourp, 
I  had  placed  rings  of  gold  upon  their  fingers ;  the  children  of  Babylon  had 
been  established  in  Assyria,  and  were  admitted  into  my  presence.  Bat  Shamaah- 
sbnmnktn,  the  false  brother,  he  has  not  observed  my  ordinances,  but  has  raised 
against  me  the  peoples  of  Akkad,  the  £alda,  the  AramsBans,  the  peoples  of  the 
country  of  the  sea,  from  Akabah  to  Bab-galimSti!"  Nineveh  was  at  first  in  a 
state  of  trepidation  at  this  unexpected  blow ;  the  sacred  oracles  gave  obscure 
replies,  and  presaged  evil  four  times  out  of  five.  At  last,  one  day,  a  seer  slept 
and  dreamed  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  this  sentence  written  on  the  ground  in  the 
temple  of  Sin :  "  All  those  who  are  meditating  evil  against  AsBur-bani-pal,  King 
of  Aasyria,  and  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  fight  with  him,  I  will  inflict 
on  them  a  terrible  death :  by  the  swift  sword,  by  fiinging  them  into  fire,  by 
famine  and  by  pestilence,  will  I  destroy  their  lives  I " '  The  courage  of  the 
people  being  revived  by  this  prophecy,  Assur-bani-pal  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  Babylonians,  in  which  he  denounced  his  brother'a  treason,  and  commanded 
them  to  remain  quiet  as  they  valued  their  lives,'  and,  having  done  this,  he  boldly 
aaaumed  the  offensive  (652  B.c.).^  The  only  real  danger  came  from  the  aide  of 
Elsm ;  this  state  alone  was  in  a  condition  to  oppose  him  with  as  namerons  and 
determined  an  army  as  that  which  he  himself  could  put  into  the  field  ;  if  Elam 
were  disabled,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Babylon  to  be  victorioas,  and  its  fall 
would  be  a  mere  question  of  time.  The  opening  of  the  campaign  was  a  difiicult 
matter.  Ehumb&n-igasb,  baring  sold  his  support  dearly,  had  at  all  events  spared 
no  pains  to  satisfy  his  employer,  and  had  furnished  him  with  the  flower  of  his 

■  roNst  E.  5^!  of  (ha  BritUh  Jfuwum,  ntiliMd  bj  G.  Bkitr,  HUL  of  Amurbtuupal,  p.  201 ; 
OylAtilar  J,  wL  It.  11.  16-19,  ftnd  AausM  (finder,  ool.fli.  11. 85,86:  oCO.SiiiTK,oj).o{L,pp.  152-IH  ; 
S.  Aliun  Smith,  Die  EeiUchr.  Aturbaiapdl;  toI.  i.  pp.  26,27;  Jbhbm,  InMnhr.  Aiehmia»tpar$,iJi 
SOBBADIB,  Eea.  Bibl,  vol.  it  pp.  ISi.  1S5. 

*  Taliltt  K  i  of  Oia  Brtiiih  Muttam,  in  G.  Smith,  op.  ait,  pp.  186,  187;  Cyliado'  Aof  On  BrU. 
Mm.,  ooL  It.  48,  49,  and  Rattam  Oylinder,  col.  iil.  11.  118-127 :  of.  O.  Bmith,  op.  eU.,  pp.  IGT-ISS ; 
8.  MJiss  BuriB,  op.  oiL,  toI.  i.  pp.  2S,  29:  Jbitbih,  op.  ctL,  in  Hohbadib,  op.  eil.,  toI.  ii.  pp. 
186,  1S7. 

*  Tablet  K  M  of  the  BHlith  Miumtm,  containiDg  the  piooUmAtioD  of  Anor-buii-pcl  to  the 
BBbyloniftni,  diacovered  and  aLilised  by  G.  SiiuB,  op.  ait.,  p.  181,  pabliihed  in  H.  Bawunsoh,  Cim. 
liu.  W.  Am.,  KiL  iT.  pi.  32,  No.  1. 

*  The  pToolamatioii  ia  dated  in  the  epoDTmooi  year  of  AMnr-dunuoi,  oorresponding  to  652  b.o. 
(TiEJA  Bab.-aMyr.  OetA.,  p.  309);  the  erenti  nrhiah  immedietelj  preceded  the  proalunation 
ought,  TSr;  probably,  to  be  uaigned  to  tbe  Mioe  year. 
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Dobilit;,  oompriBing  UudaBhi,  ono  of  the  soub  of  Tiumm&n ;  Zazaz,  prefect  of 
Bitlate;  Parrn,  chief  of  Ehilma;  Attain!tu,cominaiidiDg  the  archers;  andNesa, 
commander-in  chief  of  his  forces.  In  order  to  indace  Undashi  to  serve  ander  him, 
he  had  not  hesitated  to  recall  to  his  memory  the  sad  fate  of  Tinmman :  "  Go,  and 
avenge  apon  Assyria  the  murder  of  the  father  who  begat  thee  1 "  ^  The  tvo 
opposiDg  forces  continaed  to  watch  one  another's  movements  without  any  serious 
engagemoDt  taking  place  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  651  B.o. ;  tboagh 
the  Assyrians  von  some  slight  advanttiges,  killing  Attamtta  in  a  skirmish^  and 
sending  bis  head  to  Ninereh,  some  serious  reverses  soon  counterbalanced  these 
preliminary  sncoesseB.  Nabo-bel-shumi  had  arrived  on  the  scene  with  his 
Aramtean  forces,  and  bad  compelled  the  troops  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Uruk 
and  XJru  to  lay  down  their  arms:  their  leaders, including  Sin-tahul-Qzur  himself, 
had  been  forced  to  reoounce  the  supremacy  of  Assyria,  and  had  been  enrolled  in 
the  rebel  ranks.*  Operations  seemed  likely  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  and 
Assnr-bani-pal,  anxious  as  to  the  isaoe,  importnuately  besought  the  gods 
to  intervene  on  his  behalf,  when  discords  bfeaking  out  in  the  royal  family  of 
Elam  caused  the  scales  of  fortane  once  more  to  turn  in  his  favour.  The  energy 
with  which  Khumban-igasb  had  entered  on  the  present  struggle  had  not 
SDCceeded  in  effacing  the  disagreeable  improssion  left  on  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  his  subjects,  by  the  fact  that  he  had  returned  to  his  country  in  the 
chariots  of  the  stranger  and  had  been  enthroned  by  the  decree  of  an  Assyrian 
general,  Tammaritu,  of  Khaldalu,  who  had  then  fought  at  his  side  in  the  ranks 
of  the  invaders,  was  now  one  of  those  who  reproached  him  most  bitterly  for  his 
conduct.  He  frankly  confessed  that  his  hand  had  cat  off  the  head  of  Tium- 
m&Q,  but  denied  that  he  did  so  in  obedience  to  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his 
country  :  he  had  but  avenged  bis  personal  injuries,  whereas  KhumbRn^gasb, 
following  tbe  promptings  of  ambition,  bad  kissed  the  ground  at  the  feet  of 
a  slave  of  Assur-bani-pal  and  had  reoeived  tbe  crown  as  a  recompense  for  his 

'  Cylinder  Bo/ the  BrUith  JlfitMUfn, ool.  vt.  11.  93-97,  uid ool.  vii.  II.  1-22 ;  of.  G,  Swtb,  Bitf.  of 
At$ur'bamipal,  pp.  170-173,  and  JsHisir,  Jnte&r.  Aielntrbanipatt,  in  Sobsadib,  JMJ.  BibL,  toL  ii. 
pp.  262-205. 

■  CytiHder  B  of  the  BntM  JITuwuni,  ool.  vii.  U.  23-29 ;  of.  Q.  Bhith,  op.  eit,  p.  173. 

1  Tbe  otSdal  aooonntB  mj  nnthlog  of  tbe  interrentioa  of  Nabo-bel-ahnmi  at  thU  jimatnre,  bat 
the  infoiuuitioii  fnrniBhed  by  Tablet  K 159  ia  the  BritiBh  Hnaeam  (G.  Smith,  op.  nil,  pp.  188, 181> 
make*  op  for  theii  silenoe.  Tbe  objection  ndsed  by  Tiele  (_BiA.-auyr.  Oeteh.,  p.  869)  to  the  iiit«r- 
pretatioD  given  bj  O.  Smith  (Hifit.  </  Atturbanipal,  p.  I8S)  that  thia  pAMags  oaonot  refer  tn 
AMyrian  deaerten,  follB  to  the  ground  if  one  admite  that  the  ANyrian  tioops  led  Into  Blam  at  a 
■nbmqnent  period  by  Nabo-bel-ahnmi  (fiylinder  C  of  the  Brilleh  Maeeum,  II.  88-94 ;  of.  O.  Smith, 
op.  00.,  pp.  176,  179),  ADd  wbioU  will  be  referred  to  later  on  (ii^ra,  p.  422),  vere  none  other  than 
the  ganiBonB  of  the  Lower  Enphratea  which  were  obliged  h>  aide  with  the  inaargenta  in  691  b.o. 
Tbe  two  despatches,  K  4696  and  K  2S  in  the  Britiah  Hiuenm,  wbiah  refer  to  the  defeotion  of 
Sin-tabni-DXnr,  are  dated  the  8th  and  11th  Abn  in  the  epoaymoua  year  of  Zagubbu  (Q.  Bhith,  op. 
sfl.,  pp.  184,  185),  oorieBponding  to  the  year  651  B.C.,  as  indicated  bj  Tiele  with  very  good  reason, 
in  my  opinion  ^Bab.-ain/r.  Gtich.,  pp.  388,  889), 
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basenefis.^  Putting  his  rival  to  deatb.,  Tammaritu  seized  the  tbroDe,  and  in  order 
to  prove  tliat  he  was  neither  consciouslj  nor  unconeciously  an  instrnment  of 
Klnevite  polic;,  he  at  once  sent  reinforcements  to  the  help  of  Babylon  without 
exacting  in  return  any  fresh  subsidy.  The  Assyrians,  taking  advantage  of  the 
isolated  position  of  Shamash-shumuldD,  had  pressed  forward  one  of  their  divisions 
as  far  as  the  districts  on  the  sea  coast,  which  they  had  recovered  from  the  power 
of  Naho-bel-shnmi,  and  bad  placed  under  the  administration  of  Belibni,  a  person 
of  high  rank.*  The  arrival  of  the  Elamite  force  was  on  the  point  of  further 
compromising  the  sitnation,  and  rekindling  the  flames  of  war  more  fiercely  than 
ever,  when  a  second  revolution  broke  out,  which  shattered  for  ever  the  hopes 
of  Shamash-shumnkln.  Assur-hani-pal  naturally  looked  upon  this  event  as 
the  result  of  his  supplications  and  sacrifices :  Aaeur  and  Ishtar,  in  answer  to 
liis  entreaties,  raised  up  Indabigash,  one  of  the  most  powerful  feudal  lords  of 
the  kingdom  of  Susa,  and  incited  him  to  revolt  Tammaritu  fled  to  the 
marshes  which  bordered  the  N&r<marratum,  and  seizing  a  vessel,  put  out 
to  sea  with  bis  brothers,  hie  cousins,  eereuteen  princes  of  royal  blood, 
and  eighty-four  faithful  followers :  the  ship,  driven  by  the  wind  on  to  the 
Assyrian  shore,  foundered,  and  the  dethroned  monarch,  demoralised  by  sea- 
sickness, would  have  perished  in  the  confusion  had  not  one  of  his  followers 
taken  him  on  his  back  and  carried  him  safely  to  land  across  the  mud.°  Belibni 
sent  him  prisoner  to  Nineveh  with  all  his  suite,'  and  Assur-bani-pal,  after  allow- 
ing  him  to  humble  himself  before  him,  raised  him  from  the  ground,  embraced 
him,  and  assigned  to  him  apartments  in  the  palace  and  a  train  of  attendants 
befitting  the  dignity  which  he  had  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  at  Susa.  Indabigash 
was  too  fully  occupied  with  his  own  affairs  to  interfere  again  in  the  quarrel 
betweeti  the  two  brothers  :  his  country,  disorganised  by  the  successive  shocks  it 
had  sustained,  had  need  of  repose,  for  some  years  at  least,  before  re-entering  the 
lists,  except  at  a  disadvantage.  He  concluded  no  direct  treaty  with  the  Assyrian 
king,  but  he  at  once  withdrew  the  troops  which  had  entered  Earduniasb,  and 
abstained  from  all  hostile  demonstrations  against  the  garrisons  of  the  border  pro- 
vinces:' for  the  moment,  indeed,  this  was  all  that  was  required  of  him  (650  B.C.), 

'  CylindfT  A  of  tU  Briiith  Mtutum,  ool.  iv.  U.  74-80:  of.  Q.  Shixh,  iftitary  of  Auurbantpal, 
pp.  1G9, 160 ;  JsNesv,  Jruehr.  AKhuTlaniptd't.  in  ScaBADiB,  Eea.  Bibl.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18B,  1S9. 

■  TabUt  K  313  of  the  Briiith  Xiutum,  utilised  for  tlie  flnt  time  b;  Q.  SaiTH,  op.  eO.,  pp.  189, 
ldO>  ttnd  dated  in  th»  apoaymoDB  year  uf  Bel-kbarrftn-sbadiu,  cDimpanditig  to  the  jear  650  b.u. 
(TiELK,  Bab.-an]ir.  OmoA.,  pp.  381,  389). 

*  All  the  detaili  of  the  wot  of  Tammaritu  against  Khumbln-igaab,  hia  defeat  bj  Indabigash,  Mb 
flight,  hii  Tojage,  hii  airiTsl  on  the  Auytiaii  ooaet,  weie  illustrated  bj  a  rnunbor  of  bas-reliefs,  the 
insoriptioiu  of  which  haTo  beeu  preserved  for  ui  on  Tablet  K  44ST  of  Brit.  Mat.;  cf.  G.  Shtth,  op.  oft, 
pp.  191-191. 

*  Tai^  K  599  ^  Iht  Britith  Miueum  contains  the  despntob  in  which  Belibni  anooiuioes  the 
arriTftl  of  Tammaritu  and  his  departure  for  Nineveh ;  cf.  G.  Bhith.  op.  ei'l.,  pp.  196,  197. 

'  For  tbo  texts  relating  to  the  revolutions  in  EInm,  of.  U.  Smith,  op.  eit.,  pp.  136-1G2.  170.-17ti; 
S.  Alden  Smith,  Die  Etilnkrifttexte  AiurbanipaU,  vol,  i.  pp.  90-33;  Jbhsbn,  op.  eit.,  in  Scbradbr, 
op.  eit.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186-191. 
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DepriTed  of  the  support  of  Eltun,  Babylon  was  doomed  to  fall.  The 
Aramseanfi  deserted  her  cause,  and  Nabu-bel-shnmi,  grandeon  of  Heiodach- 
baladan,  despairiog  of  ever  recovering  the  heritage  of  hia  family,  withdrew  to 
his  hanntB  among  the  reed  beds  of  the  Uknn,  taking  back  with  him  as  hostages 
the  Assyrians  whom  he  had  forced  to  join  bis  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign.* Sbamash-shumakln,  however,  was  not  disconcerted :  he  probably  hoped 
that  hia  distant  allies  might  yet  effect  a  diTeraion  in  his  favour,  and  thns 
oblige  his  brother  to  withdraw  half  of  the  forces  employed  against  him.  Indeed, 
after  the  blockade  bad  already  begun,  a  band  of  Arabs  under  the  two  sheikhs 
AbiyatS  and  Aamu  forced  a  way  throagh  the  besieging  lines  and  entered  tlie 
city.*  This  was  the  last  succour  which  reached  Babylon  from  without :  for  many 
long  months  all  commanication  between  her  citizens  and  the  outer  world  was 
completely  cut  ofE  The  Assyrians  laid  waste  the  surrounding  conntry  with 
ruthless  and  systematic  cruelty,  burning  the  villages,  razing  to  the  ground 
isolated  bouses,  destroying  the  trees,  breaking  down  the  dykes,  and  filling  np 
the  canals.  The  year  €49  B.o.  was  spent  in  useless  akirmisbes ;  the  city  offered 
an  energetic  and  obstinate  resistance,  and  as  the  walls  were  thick  and  the 
garrison  determined,  it  would  not  have  succumbed  had  not  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions finally  failed.  Famine  raged  in  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  devoured 
even  their  own  children,  while  pestilence  spreading  among  them  mowed  them 
down  by  thousands.  The  Arab  anziliaries  at  this  juncture  deserted  the  cause 
of  the  defenders,  and  their  sbeikhs  surrendered  to  Asaur-bani-p&l,  who  received 
and  pardoned  them ;  ^  but  the  Babylonians  themselves,  knowing  that  they  could 
expect  no  mercy,  held  oat  some  time  longer :  at  length,  their  courage  and  their 
strength  exhausted,  they  rose  against  their  chiefs,  whose  ambition  or  patriotic 
pride  had  brought  them  to  such  a  pass,  and  determined  to  capitulate  on  any 
terms.  Shamash-shnmnkln,  not  wishing  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  bis 
brother,  abut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and  there  immolated  himself  on  a  funeral 
pyre  with  his  wives,  bis  children,  his  slaves,  and  his  treasures  at  the  moment 
when  his  conquerors  were  breaking  down  the  gates  and  penetrating  into  the 
palace  precincts.*    The  city  presented  a  terrible  spectacle,  and  shocked  even 

>  O^ilinder  B  of  the  Brituh  Jfuwain,  ool.  vii.  U.  76-81,  and  Cj^nder  C,  11.  SS-83;  of.  G.  Sxith, 
HUtora  of  Auarbanipal,  pp.  176-179. 

>  OyUfideT  Aqflh«  BraiihMuieum,i!olyin.  11.  30-59:  at  O.  Smith,  op.  eit.,  pp.  262,  26S. 

*  C^iuder  A  of  tht  BHIith  Ximum,  coL  Tlii.  IL  37-41 ;  of.  O.  Bkith,  op.  »it.,  26S,  264.  For  the 
ptivate  texts  vhioh  prore  thegroninKiaiieTjin  Ihe  city,  uid  the  portenta  of  ill  amenwbicli  offrlgbted 
the  inhabiUntB,  of.  Oppbbt,  Vne  SeUpte  Ivvaire  du  rtgne  de  Saoiduthia,  roi  de  BabyUmt,  in  the 
OmpUt  T«ndtu  de  rAeadOaU  de*  Immptloiu  el  BelUi-Ldtm,  ISSG.  vol.  ixv.  pp.  423-438,  61%  603. 

*  G.  Smith  thought  that  the  Babyloniana,  rendeied  fniiout  bf  their  BnAeringa,  hftd  seized 
Sbamash-ahuinaktn  and  bnrat  him  to  deatli  (_Hitt.  of  Auvrbanipal,  pp.  163,  203;  cf.  Tizlb,  Bai.- 
ouyr.  Otteh.,  p.  882).  It  is,  howerer,  oertaiu  thai  BhaDwih-shnmukln  killed  himaalf,  Bocoiding  to 
the  GaaterD  ouBtom,  to  esoitpe  the  tortares  whiab  awaited  him  if  he  fell  aliTe  ieto  the  hMtda  of  hi* 
eoemieB.  The  memory  of  tbii  event,  trausferred  by  the  papular  imasinatioo  to  Auar-bani-pal, 
appears  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  legendary  history  of  Sardanapalos. 
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the  Assyriass,  accastomed  as  they  were  to  horrorB  of  this  Bort.  Most  of 
the  nnmeroas  victims  to  pestilence  or  famioe  lay  aboct  the  streets  or  in  the 
pnblio  squares,  a  prey  to  the  dogs  aod  swine ;  sach  of  the  inhabitaatB  and  of 
the  soldiery  as  were  comparatively  strong  had  endeavoured  to  escape  into 
the  country,  and  only  those  remained  who  had  not  sufficient  strength  left 
to  drag  themselves  beyond  the  walls.  Assur-bani-pal  pursued  the  fagitives, 
and,  having  captured  nearly  all  of  them,  vented  on  them  the  full  fury  of  his 
vengeance.  He  caused  the  tongues  of  the  soldiers  to  be  torn  out,  and  then  had 
them  clubbed  to  death.  He  massacred  the  common  folk  in  front  of  the  great 
winged  bulls  which  had  already  witnessed  a  similar  bntchery  half  a  century 
before,  under  his  grandfather  Sennacherib;^  theourpsesofhis  victims  remained 
long  nnburied,  a  prey  to  all  unclean  beasts  and  birds.  When  the  execntioners 
and  the  king  himself  were  weary  of  the  slaughter,  the  survivors  were  pardoned ; 
the  remains  of  the  victims  were  collected  and  piled  up  in  specified  places,  the 
streets  were  cleansed,  and  the  templee,  purified  by  solemn  lustrations,  were 
reopened  for  worship.'  Assur-bani-pal  proclaimed  himself  king  in  his  brother's 
room :  he  took  the  hands  of  Bel,  and,  according  to  custom,  his  Babylonian 
subjects  gave  him  a  new  name,  that  of  Kandalapu,  by  which  he  was  hence- 
forth known  among  them.'  Had  he  been  wise,  he  would  have  completed  the 
work  begun  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword,  and,  far  from  creating  a  new 
Babylon,  he  would  have  completed  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
same  religious  veneration  which  had  disarmed  so  many  of  his  predecessors 

■  Of.  mpni,  p.  808. 

■  For  the  Biege  oF  Babylon,  of.  the  texts  collected  by  Q.  Bhith,  SUt.  of  JaiirEuutipaZ,  pp.  162- 
170;  B.  AliDEM  SmTH,  VU  Keiltehr.  AmtrbanipalM,  toI.  L  pp.  32-37;  Jbmiei,  InfoAr.  Atahurbamt- 
PoFm,  in  SoasASBB,  Keil.  BibL,  vol.  ii.  pp.  190-195.  The  d^te  of  648-617  B.C.  for  the  taking  of 
Babflrai  and  the  death  of  .Shanuah-ahamnkln  ia  oorrobonted  by  the  Ouod  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
fTagmenti  of  Betoaoi,  both  of  wbfob  attiibnte  twenty  or  twenty-one  jeun  to  the  reign  of  Baoadnkhta 
(8«uiininghe*).  Lehmaun  points  out  a  doonment  dated  in  the  XX"*  year  of  Shamash-ahniaQkln, 
which  oouflrms  the  exactitnde  of  the  Infoimation  fumiihed  by  the  Greek  ohionologlsta  (BAatiuuoh- 
lAunHiMtt,  i.  p.  6). 

*  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  {^ves  oa  the  anooeBwir  of  Baoednkhta  a  certain  KiuCladan,  who  oorre- 
■ponda  to  Eandalamn,  whoae  date  has  been  fixed  by  ountemporary  documents  (Pihobeb,  Soma  Betenl 
DiteoveriM,  in  the  Pfoeaedingi  of  the  Bibl.  Arch.  Soc.,  1882-18S3,  toI.  v.  p.  6).  The  identity  of 
Kin^ladas  with  Assur-bani-pal  was  known  from  tbe  Greek  obronologists,  for  whereas  Ptolemy  pnts 
KinSladan  after  Saoednkhin,  tbe  fragments  of  Borosos  state  that  the  sncoessor  of  Sammnghes  was 
his  brolitr;  tliat  is  to  say,  Sardsiwpaiiu  or  Assar-bani-paL  This  identification  had  been  proposed 
by  G.  8mitl],  who  tried  (o  find  the  origin  of  the  form  KinSladan  in  the  awae  of  Binidinabal, 
which  seems  to  be  borne  b;  Assar-bcuii-pal  in  TaUtt  K  19S  of  lAs  BriliMh  Muimm  (Huf.  of  Auut' 
banipal,  pp,  323, 324),  and  whiob  is  really  the  noine  of  liis  elder  brother  (cf.  nipro,  p.  377,  note  2) ; 
if  found  niuneroQS  supporters  as  soon  as  Pinches  had  disooTered  the  tablets  dated  in  the  reign  of 
Kandalann,  aad  Bcbrader  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  its  tmth  in  a  special  merooir,  Kindadan  unit 
Atarbanipal  (ZeiUehrift  Jir  KtUforKhttng,  toI.  i.  pp.  222-2S2).  Oppert  oombatted  the  arguments 
of  Sohrader  iLa  Vraie  PenonnaUUti  la  daUt  du  rat  Chinaladan  in  the  Betrue  dt  AttgridUgit,  vol.  i. 
pp.  l-ll),  and  he  has  affirmed  tbe  existence  of  two  distinct  kings  whenever  an  oecasion  has  oflTered, 
but  the  majority  of  Assyrialogists  aod  historians  bold  that  Eaodalann  and  Assnr-bani-pnl  are  one 
and  the  same  person  (Tiele,  Bah.-auyT.  Gttdt.,  pp.  368,  369, 112-414;  Delftzscb  and  MftBDTBB, 
Ouch.  Bab.  Hnd  Alt.,  2nd  edit,  p.  230 ;  Wimoslbb,  Oeich.  Bab.  iind  At*.,  pp.  135,  282,  289). 
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probably  withheld  him  from  giving  free  rein  to  his  resentmeDt,  and  not  daring 
to  foUov  the  example  of  Sennacherib,  he  fell  back  od  the  expedient  adopted  by 
Tiglath-pileser  III.  and  Sargon,  adhering  to  tbeir  idea  of  two  capitals  for 
two  distinct  states,  but  endeavonring  to  unite  in  his  own  person  the  two 
irreconcilable  eovereignties  of  Mardnk  and  Assar.  He  delegated  the  adminis- 
tration of  Babylonian  affairs  to  Sbamash-dan&ni,  one  of  his  high  ofGcere  of 
State/  and  re-entered  Nineveh  with  an  amonnt  of  spoil  almost  equalling  that 
taken  from  Egypt  after  the  sack  of  Thebes.  Enta,  Sippara,  and  Borsippa,  the 
vassal  states  of  Babylon,  which  had  shared  the  misfortune  of  their  mistress,  were, 
like  her,  cleared  of  their  ruins,  rebuilt  and  repeopled,  and  were  placed  under 
the  anthority  of  Sbamash-dan&ni :  sach  was  their  inherent  vitality  that  in  the 
short  space  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years  they  had  repaired  tlieir  losses  and  reattained 
their  wonted  prosperity.  Soon  no  effect  of  their  disaster  remained  except  an 
additional  incentive  for  hating  Nineveh,  and  a  determination  more  relentless 
than  ever  not  to  spare  her  when  the  day  of  her  overthrow  should  come  and  they 
should  have  her  in  tbeir  power. 

It  was  impossible  for  so  violent  and  so  prolonged  a  crisis  to  take  place  with- 
out in  some  degree  injaring  the  prestige  of  the  empira  Subjects  and  allies  of 
long  standing  remained  loyal,  but  those  only  recently  subjugated  by  con- 
quest, as  well  as  the  neighbouring  independent  kingdoms,  without  hesitation 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  suzerainty  or  of  obligatory  friendship  under  which  they 
had  chafed.  Egypt  freed  herself  from  foreign  domination  as  soon  as  the 
possibilities  of  war  with  Elam  had  shown  themselves,  and  it  was  Psammetichus 
of  Sais,'  son  of  Necho,  one  of  the  princes  most  favoured  by  the  conrt  of  Nineveh, 
who  set  on  foot  this  campaign  against  bis  former  patron.  He  expelled  the 
Assyrian  garrisons,  reduced  the  petty  native  princes  to  submission,  and  once 
more  set  up  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  &om  ElephantinS  to  the  Syrian 
desert,  without  Assur-bani-pal  having  been  able  to  spare  a  single  soldier  to 
prevent  him,  or  to  bring  bim  back  to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  The  details  of  his 
proceedings  are  unknown  to  us:  we  learn  only  that  he  owed  his  success  to 
mercenaries  imported  from  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Assyrian  chroniclers,  un- 
accustomed to  discriminate  between  the  different  peoples  dwelling  on  the  shores 
of  the  .Xgean,  believed  that  these  auxiliaries  were  supplied  to  the  Pharaoh  by 
the  only  sovereign  with  whom  they  had  had  any  dealings,  namely,  Gyges,  King 
of  Lydia."    That  Oyges  bad  had  negotiations  with  Psammetichus  and  procured 

'  Thu  Shuuuh-daDftiil,  who  was  Jtntmu  In  614  D.a  (O.  Smith,  Tht  Auyrtau  Eponym  Canon,  p.  97 ; 
TiELE,  Bab.-auyT.  Qaoh.,  pp.  368,  369},  was  oaUed  at  that  date  prefeot  at  Akkod,  that  U  to  eay.  of 
Bsbjlon  (CyUndtr  A  of  the  Britith  Jtfiueuin,  ia  G.  SxiTO,  Bui.  of  Amrbanipal,  p.  31G).  He 
probably  entered  an  this  offioe  immediately  after  the  taking  of  tlie  city. 

*  Cf.  what  is  said  of  pBanunetiohiu,  lupra,  p.  386. 

•  For  what  we  know  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Psammetiohus,  of.  it^ra,  pp.  487-198.     The  ABS;rian 
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asEistaDce  for  him  has  not  yet  been  ptoved,  but  to  aeeert  that  he  was  incapable 
of  conceiving  and  exet;uting  such  a  design  is  quit*  a  different  matter.     On 
the  contraty,  all  the  informatiun  we  possess  concerning  his  reign  shows  that 
he  was  daring  in  his  political  undertakings,  and  anxioiis  to  court  alliances 
with  the  most   distant  countries.     The  man  who  tried  to  draw  Asaur-bani- 
pal    into  a  joint  enterprise  (gainst  the 
Cimmerians  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
ally  himself  with  Psammetichus  if  he  hoped 
to  gain  the  least  profit  from  so  doing.    Con- 
stant intercourse  by  sea  toot  place  between 
Ionia  or  Caria  and  Egypt,  and  no  event 
of    any  importance   could    occur   in    the 
Delta  without  being  promptly  repotted  in 
EphesuB  or  Miletus.'    Before  this  time  the 
Heraclid  rulers  of  Sardes   bad  lived  on 
excellent  terms  with  most  of  the  .^olian 
or  Ionian  colonies :    during   the  anxious 
years  which  followed  his  accession  Gyges 
went  still  further,  and  entered  into  direct 
relations  with  the  nations  of  Greece  itself. 
It  was  no  longer   to  the  gods  of  Asia, 
to  Zeus  of  Telmissoa,  that  he  addressed 
himself  in  order  to   legitimatisQ  his  new 
sovereignty,  but,  like  Midas  of  Fhrygia, 
he  applied  to  the  prophetic  god  of  Hellas, 
to  the  Delphian   Apollo  and  his  priests.^ 
He  recompensed    them   lavishly  for  pro- 
nouncing judgment  in  his  favour ;  beside  the  silver  offerings  with  which  he 
endowed  the  temple  at  Delphi,  be  presented  to  it  a  number  of  golden  vases, 
and,  among  others,  six  craters  weighing  thirty  talents  each,  which,  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  throne  of  Midas,  were  still  objects  of  admiration  in  the  treasury 

texts  relating  to  the  iotGrveiitiaa  of  OyKCs  in  the  affaira  of  Egypt  hare  been  ooUected  by  G, 
Smith,  Eiitory  of  Auurlanipal,  pp.  66,  67 ;  9.  Alueit  Smith,  £Ks  Eetitohnfttexte  Aiurhanipalt, 
yoL  i.  pp.  18-21 ;  Jemben,  Ijuchri/ten  AtehvrbanipaVi,  in  Sohbadeb,  Eeitintchriftliehe  BiUiothtk, 
yol.  ii  pp.  171-177.  The  varioua  gpelUnge  of  the  Diime  ideutiQed  bj  Smith  with  that  oF  Pbaiq- 
meliohua,  Piahamilki,  aad  Tushitmilki,  nt  flret  called  forth  objections  from  Oppert  (Journal 
Atiaiiqae,  1872,  vol.  xii.  p.  112):  all  doubts,  however,  Besm  to  have  been  Dow  dissipated  (Stein- 
DOBFF,  Dia  KeilKhri/lUche  Wiedergahe  agj/ptiicher  Eigennamen,  io  the  BeitrBge  lur  Auyrialogie, 
vol.  i-  pp.  360,  361). 

>  For  the  comaaDicatioiiB  between  Asia  Miooi  and  the  shores  of  the  Delta,  cf.  infra,  pp. 
496, 497. 

'  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  a  photograph. 

'  Cf.  what  is  stated  on  this  subject,  tupro,  p.  33:>. 
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of  the  Cormthians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.*  To  these  be  added  at  various 
times  snch  valnable  gifts  that  the  Pythian  priestees,  who  had  hitherto  been  poor, 
was  in  later  times  acconnted  to  have  owed  to  him  her  wealth.*  Having  made 
enre  of  the  good  will  of  the  immortals,  Oygea  endeavoured  to  extend  his  inflneace 
among  the  G-reek  colonies  along  the  coast,  and  if  he  did  not  in  every  case  gain 
a  footing  amongst  them,  hie  failure  seems  to  have  been  dne,  not  to  his  incapacity, 
bnt  to  the  force  of  circumstances  or  to  the  ambignoos  position  which  he  happened 
to  occsnpy  with  regard  to  these  colonies.  Ambition  naturally  incited  him  to 
annex  them  and  make  them  into  Lydian  cities,  hat  the  bold  disposition  of  their 
inhabitants  and  their  impatieuoe  of  constraint  never  allowed  any  foreign 
rule  to  be  established  over  them :  conquest,  to  be  permanent,  would  have  to  he 
preceded  by  a  long  period  of  alliance  on  equal  terms,  and  of  discreet  patronage 
which  might  insensibly  accustom  them  to  recognise  in  their  former  friend,  first 
a  protector,  and  then  a  suzerain  imbued  with  respect  for  their  laws  and  consti- 
tution. Gyges  endeavoured  to  conciliate  Uiem  severally,  and  to  attach  them 
to  himself  by  treaties  favourable  to  their  interest  or  flattering  to  their  vanity, 
and  by  timely  and  generous  assistance  in  their  internecine  quarrels ;  and  th^f^ 
secretly  fostering  their  mututd  jealousies,  be  was  able  to  reduce  some  by  force 
of  arms  without  causing  too  much  offence  to  the  rest'  He  took  Colophon,*  and 
also,  after  several  fruitless  campaigns,  the  Magnesia  which  lay  near  Sardes, 
Magnesia  of  Sipylos,  tradition  snhsequently  adorning  this  fortunate  episode  in 
his  history  with  various  amusing  anecdotes.  According  to  one  account  ha  had  a 
favourite  in  a  youth  of  marvellous  beauty  called  Magnes,  whom  the  Magnesians, 
as  an  act  of  de0ance  to  &yges,  had  mutilated  tilt  he  was  past  recognition ;  and  it 
was  related  that  the  king  appealed  to  the  fortune  of  war  to  avenge  the  affront^ 
By  a  bold  stroke  he  seized  the  lower  quarters  of  Smyrna,  hat  was  unable  to 
take  the  citadel,"  and  while  engaged  in  the  struggle  with  this  city,  he  entered 
into  a  friendly  understanding  with  Ephesas  and  Miletus.  Ephesus,  situated  at 
tlie  month  of  the  river  Cayster,  was  the  natural  port  of  Sardes,  the  market  in 

■  Heboixitii»,  I.  xW. 

'  Phuiias  of  Ehebob,  Tragitt.  11,  in  Hi.'LLEB-Dcxn',  Fragta,  SiU,  Orme.,  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 

'  The  polioj  oC  Gygea  snd  his  saooeason  with  reg^id  to  tha  Greek  adoQiea  hns  baaii  desoribsd 
vith  inach  ssgacitf  and,  I  think,  with  maob  jad^fment  by  BiDn,  La  Lgdia  et  U  Xoode  Orae  am 
tempi  del  Mermltada,  pp.  169-174. 

'  HsBODOTiis,  I.  XV.  Grote  (Strt.  of  Oreeet,  voL  if.  p.  298)  thought  that  he  c&ptnrad  tlie  lower 
town  oF  Colophon,  ri  Aftu,  not  the  oiladel,  and  hit  opiniou  has  been  adopted  by  Uai  Danoker 
(GeK^.  dM  AUaraunu,  6th  edit.,  toI.  ii.  p.  983,  note  2).  Sehnbeit  (OmcA.  dar  ESnige  ooa  Lj/dUn, 
p.  8G)  tbiuka  that  he  took  both  town  and  oitadeL 

'  NiooLAS  or  Damabcds,  Fragm.  62,  in  HttLLiB-DiDOT,  op.  oil.,  vol.  iii.  p.  396,  where  the  town 
is  called  oimply  HaKnena ;  it  wna  erideutlj  the  Magnesia  near  Sardes,  Magneeia  ad  Sipflam 
(ScHCBEBT,  typ.  cit,  p.  37 ;  Badet,  op.  n't.,  p.  171). 

<  Hbbodotcs,  T.  lir.,  mentioDt  this  war  without  entering  into  anj  details.  We  know  Trom 
PauBoniaa  (iv.  !1>  §  3)  that  the  people  of  Smyrna  defended  themielvea  bravely,  and  that  the  poot 
Mimuermoa  composed  an  elegy  on  Uiia  spiiode  in  their  hiatory  (is.  IS^  5  4). 
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which  the  gold  of  Lydia,  aod  the  commodities  imported  from  the  East  by  the 
caraTans  which  traversed  the  royal  roate,  might  be  exchanged  for  the  prodaots 
of  Hellas  and  of  the  coantries  of  the  West  visited  by  the  Greek  mariners.  The 
city  was  at  this  time  imder  the  control  of  a  family  of  rich  shipowners,  of  whom  the 
head  was  called  Melas :  Oyges  gave  him  bis  daogbter  in  marriage,  and  by  this 
nnioD  gained  free  access  to  the  seaboard  for  himself  and  his  successors.'  The 
reason  for  bia  not  pushing  his  advantages  farther  in  this  direction  is  not  bard 
to  discover :  since  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Fhrygia  had  left  bis  eastern 
frontier  nnproteoted,'  the  attacks  of  the  Cimmeriang  had  obliged  him  to 
concMttrate  his  forces  in  the  interior,  and  thoagh  he  had  always  saccesafully 
repulsed  them,  the  obstinacy  with  which  these  inroads  were  renewed  year  after 
year  prevented  him  from  farther  oocnpying  himself  with  the  Grteek  cities.  He 
bad  carefully  fortified  his  vast  domains  in  the  basin  of  the  Khyndakos,  be  bad 
reconquered  the  Troad,  and  though  he  had  been  unable  to  expel  the  barbarians 
from  Adramyttium,  he  prevented  them  from-  having  any  inland  commuuica- 
tioDS.  Miletus  rendered  vigorous  assistance  in  this  work  of  consolidating  his 
power,  for  she  was  interested  in  maintaining  a  buffer  state  between  herself  and 
the  marauders  who  had  already  robbed  bet  of  Sinope ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  Cryges,  after  mercilessly  harassing  her  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,"  now 
preferred  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  her.  He  bad  given  the  Milesians  per- 
mission to  establish  colonies  along  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontid  at  the 
principal  points  where  communication  took  place  between  Europe  and  Asia; 
Abjdoa,  Lampsacos,  Parium,  and  Cyzicos,  founded  successively  by  Milesian 
admirals,  prevented  the  tribes  which  remained  in  Thrace  from  crossing  over  to 
reinforce  their  kinsfolk  who  were  devastating  Fhrygia.* 

Gyges  had  hoped  that  his  act  of  deference  would  have  obtained  for  him  the 
active  support  of  Assar-bani-pal,  and  during  the  following  years  he  perse- 
vetingly  continued  at  intervals  to  send  envoys  to  Kineveh :  on  one  occasion 
he  despatched  with  the  embassy  two  Cimmerian  chiefs  taken  in  battle,  and 
whom  he  offered  in  token  of  homage  to  the  gods  of  Assyria.^  Experience, 
however,  soon  convinced  him  that  his  expectations  were  vain ;  the  Assyrians,  i&t 
from  creating  a  diversion  in  his  favour,  were  careful  to  avoid  every  nnder- 
taking  which  might  draw  the  attention  of  the  barbarians  on  themselves.  As 
soon  as  Gyges  fully  understood  their  policy,  he  broke  oSf  all  connection  with 

'  MiAHV,  VarUe  HUtorix,  lii.  26 ;  on  tlie  importanoe  of  Ephesm  foT  the  kingB  ot  Lydia,  of.  the 
obBerratioQfl  of  Oadet,  La  Lgdie  el  h  Monde  Oreo  au  tempt  dei  Mermnadet,  pp.  SI,  108,  172. 
'  For  the  fall  of  ths  kingdom  of  Fhrygia,  of.  lupra,  pp.  39 1 ,  392. 

•  HlHODOTDS,  I.  XIT. 

'  For  the  polioj  followed  by  Oygs*  towaida  the  Hileaian  colonies  on  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Ptopontis,  of.  Radet,  op.  eit.,  pp.  I72-17S. 

*  G.  Smith,  Hia.  of  Amnrbanipal,  pp.  05,  66;   8.  Alden  Shitb,  Dm  KeiUehr.  Atwbanipali, 

vol.  I.  pp.  la,  19. 
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tbeii),  and  thenceforth  relied  on  himself  alone  for  the  protection  of  his  interests. 
The  disappointment  he  thus  experienced  probably  stirred  up  bis  anger  against 
Assyria,  and  if  he  actually  came  to  the  aid  of  PsammettchTiB,  the  desire  of 
giving  expression  to  a  secret  feeling  of  rancour  do  doabt  contribated  to  his 
decision.  Assar-bani-pal  deeply  resented  this  conduct,  but  Lydia  was  too 
far  off  for  him  to  wreak  his  Tengeaace  on  it  in  a  direct  manner,  and  he 
could  only  beseech  the  gods  to  revenge  what  he  was  pleased  to  consider  as  base 
ingratitude :  he  therefore  prayed  Assur  and  Ishtar  that  "  his  corpse  might  lie 
outstretched  before  his  enemies,  and  his  bones  be  scattered  far  and  wide."  ^  A 
certain  Tugdami  was  at  that  time  reigning  over  the  Cimmerians,  and  seems  to 
hare  given  to  their  hitherto  nndiscipliDed  hordes  some  degree  of  cohesion  and 
guidance.*  He  gathered  under  his  standard  not  only  the  Treres,  the  Thracian 
kinsfolk  of  the  Cimmerians,  but  some  of  the  Asianic  tribes,  such  as  the 
Lycians,'  who  were  beginning  to  feel  uneasy  at  the  growing  prosperity  of 
Gyges,  and  let  them  loose  upon  their  Lydian  quarry.  Theit  heavy  cavalry, 
with  metal  helmets  and  long  sttel  swords,  overran  the  peninsula  from  end  to 
end,  treading  down  everything  nnder  their  horses'  hoofs.  Gyges  did  his  best 
to  stand  np  against  the  storm,  but  bis  lancers  quailed  beneath  the  shock  and 
fled  in  confusion ;  he  himself  perished  in  the  flight,  and  his  corpse  remained  in 
the  enemy's  hands  (652  b.o.).*  The  whole  of  Lydia  was  mercilessly  ravaged,  and 
the  lower  town  of  Sardes  was  taken  by  storm.'*     Ardys,  who  had  succeeded  his 

'  OsXinitT  A  of  the  Brit.  Mat.,  ool.  iJL  11.  30-Se.  in  O.  Bnith,  Hitt.  of  AmrbanipaX,  pp.  66,  67 : 
of,  8.  AuiEn  Smith.  Die  KaHiehr.  AmthanipaU,  vol.  i.  pp.  18-21 ;  Jbnsbh,  Intehr.  AnAvrbanipaTt, 
in  80HBADBB.  Ktil.  Bibl.,  vol.  il.  pp.  176, 177. 

*  The  DUue  Tugdami,  mentioned  in  the  hjma  published  by  Stboks,  Un  Texte  inidil  d'AMarbani- 
pol,  in  the  Journal  Anatique,  1S93,  Tol.  I  pp.  S6S,  873,  378,  haa  been  identiSed  b;  Sayoe.  in  the 
Aeademy,  1893,  p.  277,  with  the  Oinnaerian  chief  mentioned  b;  Strabo  (L  iii.  §  21,  p.  61)  under  the 
name  of  Lygdamia:  the  reoeired  reading  of  thii  name  C^^Sofut)  mniit  be  ooneoted  into  Aii-ytajut. 
The  opinion  of  Sayoe  has  been  adopted  bj  other  AtajriologiBts  (UEaaiBBCHiiinr,  Die  IntoAri/t  dw 
Stela  Naluna'id't,  p.  61;  WraoKLEB,  Altorimttalit<!he  Fonehungm,  vol.  i.  p.  48S,  note  3).  The 
inioription  makes  Tugdami  a  king  of  the  Manila,  and  thns  overthTOwi  tho  hypotheiia  that  LygdnmiB 
or  Dj^amia  was  a  Lyoian  chief  who  maiu^ed  to  diioiplino  the  barbariaD  bordee  (Badbt,  La 
Lydie  et  U  Monde  One  an  Uaapi  da  Xarmnada,  pp.  180, 181). 

'  The  allituice  of  the  Ljoians  with  the  OinunerEan*  and  Xrtrei  U  known  from  the  eTtdenoe  of 
CalliEtheneB  preserved  for  tu  by  Stnbo  (XIII.  It.  g  8,  p.  627):  it  ia  piobable  that  manj  of  the 
maranding  tribes  of  the  Tanrut— Issarlans,  Lycaonians,  and  PamphylUoB— eimilulj  joined  the 
Cimmerians. 

*  OgUnder  A  of  the  Brit.  Mvt.,  col.  iii.  II.  32-86,  in  G.  Skitk,  op.  eit,  p.  67 ;  of.  a  Aldm  Swth, 
op.  elt.,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21 ;  Jinbih,  op.  eit,  in  SoBBADia,  op.  eil.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  176,  177.  The  date 
652  B.O.  given  foi:  the  death  of  Gyges  is  gathered  from  the  facta  collected  and  disoossed  b;  Qtiatk, 
Dot  Zettalter  da  Oyga,  in  the  Bheiniteha  IfiiMum,  1875,  vol.  iix.  pp.  2S6-261.  Winokler  has 
attempted  to  retnrn  to  the  date  6S7  b.o.  (Altorlml.  Forieh.,  vol.  L  pp.  495,  496),  relying  on  the  epoch 
aimmed  far  (be  compilation  of  the  different  Cylinder-ineoriptions  of  Annr-bani-pal ;  it  doea  not 
seem  to  me  at  present  that  his  calculations  outweigh  those  of  Gelxer. 

*  HEBOSOTCa,  I.  IT. :  iipStn  rKhr  t^i  Impoirihias  tlKor  ;  and  6trabo  states  definitely  that  it  was 
Lygdamis  who  took  the  city  (I.  iiL  §  21,  p.  61).  The  aocount  given  b;  the  same  aathor  of  a  double 
desbnctioQ  of  Sardes  in  652  and  682  u.a.  is  due  to  an  onfoitunate  borrowing  from  the  work  of 
Oalliethenes  (Stkabo,  XIII.  iv.  §  8,  p.  627,  XIT.  j.  g  40,  p.  647 ;  of.  Uei.LBB-Dll>OT,  Beriptora  ranim 
Aleaandri  Magni,  p.  18). 
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father  on  the  throne,  was  able,  however,  to  save  the  citadel :  he  rallied  around 
him  the  remnants  of  big  army  and  once  more  took  the  field.  The  cities  of  Ionia 
made  common  caase  with  him  ;  their  hoplites  issued  victorious  from  more  than 
one  engagement,  and  their  dogs,  trained  to  harry  fearlessly  the  horses  of  the 
enemy,  often  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle.^  City  after  city  was  attacked  by 
the  barbarians,  and  the  suburbs  plundered.  Ephesus,  on  account  of  the  wealth 
it  contained,  formed  their  cliief  attraction,  but  their  forces  dashed  themselves 
fruitlessly  against  its  walls ;  they  avenged  themselves  for  their  failure  by 
setting  on  fire  the  temple  of  Artemis  which  stood  in  the  outskirts.      This 


BATTLE  or  THE  OUdlESIAHB  AOAIHST  TBE  GRKEKa  ACOOUPANtCD   BT   TBEIK   DOGS.* 

act  of  sacrilege  profoundly  stirred  the  whole  Hellenic  world,  and  when  the 
first  fnry  of  pillage  was  exhausted,  the  barbarians  themselves  seemed  to 
have  been  struck  with  superstitious  horror  at  their  crime :  deadly  fevers 
contracted  in  the  marshes  near  the  city  thinned  their  ranks,  and  in  tlie 
scourge  which  strnck  down  their  forces  they  recognised  the  chastieement  of  the 
goddess.*  The  survivors  abandoned  the  siege  and  withdrew  in  disorder  towards 
the  mountains  of  the  interior.     On  their  way  they  surprised  Atagoesia  on  the 

*  Oo  the  emplojment  of  dogi  id  warfare  at  this  period  among  both  Hellenic  and  barbaiian 
peoples  in  Asia  Minor,  cf.  the  pouagei  (rom  ancient  aathora  reoently  coUecled  b;  Salouox  Bsihacb, 
Un  aoavtau  tareophage  peiat  dt  ClaiomSnet,  in  the  Bmue  da  £tudtt  Grecquei,  1895,  toI.  viii. 
pp.  175-179,  and  by  A.  8.  Mdbrav,  Sarcophage  dt  Clatomintt  apparUaanl  an  Maiee  Britnanlqiw,  in 
the  XOnoim  Piol,  vol.  iv.  pp.  27-52.  Many  of  these  dogs  are  lepreaanted  iu  tbo  woodout  reproduoed 
in  the  text  on  this  page ;  the;  are  depleted  harrying  tbe  horses  of  the  CimmeriaDS  and  biting  their 
haanohes. 

*  Drawn  by  Faucber-Oudin,  from  tbe  aaroophagus  of  Glazomeiin  reproduced  in  the  X^oiret 
Piol,  vol.  Iv.  pi.  V. 

'  The  invaaion  of  Ionia  b;  the  Cimmerians  ia  indicated  in  geaeral  terms  by  HaBODOToa,  I.  vi.; 
the  detuila  of  the  attack  on  EpbeiuB  and  tbe  deitmotion  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  are  preeerTed  in  a 
passage  of  Calllmaohug  (Hymiu,  iii.  251-258),  and  in  the  fragments  quote<l  by  Hbstohich,  ».». 
AtySajtii  and  2iiit8w  l/mi/la.  Cf.,  for  the  detaiU  of  these  events  and  (he  different  quuationa  to  whieh 
Ihej  gixe  rise,  Geliee,  Doi  Zeitalter  da  Gyget,  iu  the  Bheiniieha  Muteum,  1875,  vol.  m.  p.  2S8 : 
SoavBEST,  Qachiehle  der  KBnige  ron  Lydita,  pp.  40-12  ;  Badet,  La  Lgdie  et  ie  Monde  Gree  au  ttmf* 
dt4  Menmadei,  pp.  187-189. 
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Mieander  aod  entirely  destroyed  it,  bat  this  cocstitnted  their  sole  military 
saccess :  elsewhere,  they  coateoted  themselves  with  devastating  the  fields 
without  Tentoring  to  attack  the  fortified  towns.^  Scaroely  bad  Ardys  freed 
himself  from  their  unwelcome  presence,  tfaao,  tike  bis  father  before  him,  he 
tried  to  win  the  support  of  Assyria.  He  sent  an  envoy  to  Nineveh  with  a 
letter  coached  in  very  hnmble  terms  :  "  The  king  whom  the  gods  ackuowledge, 
art  thou;  for  as  soon  as  thon  hadst  pronounced  imprecations  against  my  &ther, 
misfortime  overtook  bim.  I  am  thy  trembling  servant ;  receive  my  homage 
graciously,  and  I  will  bear  thy  yoke  1 "  Assur-bani-pal  did  not  harden  his 
heart  to  this  suppliant  who  confessed  his  fault  ao  piteously,  and  circumstances 
shortly  constrained  him  to  give  a  more  efiSoaoious  proof  of  his  favour  to  Ardys 
than  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  Gyges.'  On  quitting  Lydia,  Tagdami,  with 
bis  hordes,  had  turned  eastwards,  bent  npon  renewing  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Taurus  and  the  Euphrates  the  same  destmetive  raids  which  he  bad  made 
among  the  peoples  of  the  iElgean  seaboard;  but  in  the  gorges  of  Cilicia  he 
came  into  contact  with  forces  much  superior  to  his  own,  and  fell  fighting  against 
them  about  the  year  645  B.c.  His  son  Sanda-kbshatm  led  the  survivors  of  this 
disaster  back  towards  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  but  the  confiict  bad  been  so 
Bangninary  that  the  Cimmerian  power  sever  fully  recovered  from  it.  Assur- 
bani-pal  celebrated  the  victory  won  by  his  generals  with  a  solemn  thanks* 
giving  to  Marduk,  accompanied  by  substaotial  oBerings  of  gold  and  objects  of 
great  value.'  The  tranquillity  of  the  north-west  frontier  was  thus  for  a  time 
secured,  and  this  success  most  opportunely  afforded  the  king  leisure  to  turn  bis 
attention  to  those  of  his  vassals  who,  having  thrown  off  their  allegiance  during 
the  war  against  Shamash-shnmukln,  had  not  yet  returned  to  their  obedience. 
Among  these  were  the  Arabs  and  the  petty  princes  of  Egypt  The  contingents 
famished  by  Yauta,  son  of  Hazaet,  bad  behaved  valiantly  daring  the  siege  of 
Babylon,  and  when  they  thought  the  end  was  approaching,  their  leaders, 
AbiyatS  and  Aamn,  had  tried  to  cut  a  way  through  the  Assyrian  lines :  being 
repulsed,  they  had  laid  down  their  arms  on  condition  of  their  lives  being  spared.* 

I  RTPAHfl,  XIV.  i.  g  10,  p.  617,  and  HBeTCHics,  i.e.  ixMuv  ipiuda ;  CnUinua  and  AroliiloohuB  had 
iDUg  of  tha  deatruDtioa  of  Magneaia  (AraauBM,  xii.  29). 

•  OgUnder  A  of  tha  Bnt.  Mm..  ooL  iii.  11.  38-12,  In  Q.  Smith,  BM.  of  Auurbanipal,  pp.  67,  68. 
The  name  of  the  Ljdian  king  ii  mutilated,  bnt  the  Sutl  .  .  .  lu  permits  of  the  rattoration  Ardutu, 
which  u  oonflnned  by  Ibe  expreMion  ablu-tu,  ''  hU  aon,"  after  the  mntilated  name. 

'  Stiabo  (I  lit  S  ''^l,  P-  SI)  was  aware,  perhapi  from  Xanthiu  of  Ljdia,  that  Lygdamis  had 
fallen  in  batUa  \a  Cilicia.  The  hTinn  to  Mardok,  pabUahed  by  Strong  ( Un  texU  in^it  d'Auoarbani- 
pal,  in  tbe  Journal  AtiaUqitt,  1899.  vol.  1.  pp.  36B,  376,  878;  Hemhmghmidt,  Die  Ituehrifl  der  8Ma 
Aabuna'td'i,  pp.  63-67 ;  cf.  Wihoelbb,  AUorimt.  Foriek.,  voL  L  pp.  192, 193),  infomu  us  that  tbe 
GimmerUn  chief  fall  upon  the  Asajriaut,  and  that  hb  son  Sanda-khshatru  carried  on  hDetUitie* 
■ome  time  longer.  Banda-khdiatca  U  an  Iraniaa  name  of  tbe  Mme  type  as  that  of  the  Median  king 
UTa-ktuhatra  or  Gyazarea. 

•  Of.Mpra,p.l22. 
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There  now  remaioed  the  balk  of  the  Aiab  tribes  to  be  reduced  to  aabmiaaion, 
and  the  recent  experiences  of  Esarhaddon  had  shown  the  difficulties  attending 
this  task.  Assor-bani-pal  entrusted  its  accomplishment  to  his  subjects  in  Edom, 
Moab,  AmmoD,  the  Hauifin,  and  Damascus,  since,  dwelling  on  the  very  bordere 
of  the  desert,  they  were  familiar  with  the  loutes  end  the  methods  of  warfare 
best  suited  to  the  country.  They  proved  victorious  all  along  the  line.  Yanta, 
betrayed  by  his  own  subjects,  took  refuge  with  the  Nabatieans ;  but  their  king, 
Nadann,  although  he  did  not  actually  deliver  him  up  to  the  Assyrians,  refused 
to  grant  him  an  asylum,  and  the  unhappy  man  was  finally  obliged  to  surrender 
to  hia  puTSuera.  His  cousin  UatS,  son  of  Birdadda,  was  made  chief  in  his  place 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  Ytiuta  was  sent  to  NinsTeh,  where  he  was  exposed  at  one 
of  the  city  gates,  chained  in  a  niche  beside  the  watch-dogs.  Amaladdin,  the 
leading  prince  of  Eedar,  met  with  no  better  fate :  he  was  oreroome,  in  spite  of 
the  assbtance  rendered  him  by  Adlya,  the  queen  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  and  was 
also  carried  away  into  captivity.  His  defeat  completed  the  discouragement  of 
the  tribes  who  still  remained  unsubdued.  They  implored  mercy,  which  Assnr- 
baui-pal  granted  to  them,  although  he  deposed  most  of  their  sheikhs,  and 
appointed  as  their  ruler  that  AbiyatS  who  had  dwelt  at  his  court  since  the 
capitulation  of  Babylon.  AbJyatS  took  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  was  sent  back 
to  Kedar,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  all  the  Arab  tribes  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Assyria.^ 

-Of  all  the  countries  which  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  during  the  late 
troubles,  Egypt  alone  remained  unpunished,  and  it  now  seemed  as  if  its  turn 
had  come  to  &u£fer  chastisement  for  its  rebellion.  It  was,  indeed,  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  so  rich  and  bo  recently  acquired  a  province  should  slip  from  the 
grasp  of  the  very  sovereign  who  had  completed  its  conquest,  without  his  making 
an  effort  on  the  first  opportunity  to  reduce  it  once  more  to  submission.  Such 
inaction  on  his  part  would  be  a  confession  of  impotence,  of  which  the  other 
vassals  of  the  empire  would  quickly  take  advantage:  Tyre,  Judah,  Monb, 
the  petty  kings  of  the  Taurus,  and  the  chiefs  of  Media,  would  follow  the 
example  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  last  throe  centuries  would  have 
to  be  done  over  again.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Assnr-bani-pal  cherished 
the  secret  hope  of  recovering  Egypt  in  a  short  campaign,  and  that  be  hoped 
to  attach  it  to  the  empire  by  more  permanent  bonds  than  before,  bat  as  a 

'  The  texts  relating  to  tbia  part  of  the  mm  ogaiiut  the  Aiabi  hsTo  been  collected  by  O.  8mTB, 
flirt,  o/  AmiTlani^l,  pp.  236-2G5,  283-293,  295,  29G,  and  in  H.  Aldeb  Buttb,  Pic  £et/ie&ri/it- 
fazfe  A$Mbaniydlt,  Tol.  i.  pp.  58-63;  of.  JasaEH,  JntoAr.  AvAurhaaiyji't,  in  Scbsadir,  KeU.  BW., 
vol.  iL  pp.  214-221.  The  CgUftder  B  of  tJia  Brit.  Mitt.,  ool.  vii.  11.  87-92  (of.  a.  SiUTU,  op.  eU., 
pp.  283,  281X  attributes  to  the  raiga  of  Aasui-lnni-pal  a  whole  aeiiei  of  eventa,  compiiniog  the  flrat 
■□bmiation  of  Yauta  and  the  reatitution  of  tbe  Btatue*  of  Alarsamaln,  whioh  had  taken  place  nnder 
Eaorhaddaa  (of.  luprn,  pp.  856-SSO).  Tbe  Aaijriiin  annalists  do  not  seem  to  liave  alwaya  dearly 
dUtii^niished  between  Yanta.,  boo  of  Hnmel,  and  Uatf,  Bon  of  Bicdadda. 
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preliminary  to  execatJDg  this  purpose  it  waa  necessary  to  close  and  settle  if 
possible  the  accoaut  still  open  against  Elam.  Becent  events  bad  left  the  two  rival 
powers  in  saoh  a  position  that  neither  peace  uor  even  a  tmce  of  long  duration 
could  possibly  exist  between  them.  Elam,  injnred,  humiliated,  and  banished  from 
the  plains  of  the  Lower  Euphrates,  over  which  she  had  claimed  at  all  times  an 
almost  exclusive  right  of  pillage,  was  yet  not  snfSciently  enfeebled  by  her  disasters 
to  be  convinced  of  her  decided  inferiority  to  Assyria.  Only  one  portion  of  her 
forces,  and  that  perhaps  the  smallest,  had  taken  the  field  and  sustained  serious 
reverses:  she  had  still  at  her  disposal,  besides  the  peoples  of  the  plain  and  the 
marshes  who  had  suffered  the  most,  those  almost  inexhaustible  reserves  of  warlike 
and  hardy  moontaineers,  whose  tribes  were  ranged  on  the  heights  which  bounded 
the  horizon,  occupying  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  Uknu,  the  Ulat,  and  their 
nameless  afSaents,  on  the  western  or  southern  slopes  or  in  the  enclosed  ba^s 
of  the  Iranian  table-land.  Here  Elam  had  at  her  command  at  least  as  many 
men  as  her  adversaries  could  muster  against  her,  and  though  these  barbarian 
contingents  tacked  discipline  and  systematic  training,  their  bravery  compensated 
for  the  imperfection  of  their  military  education.  Elam  not  only  refused  to 
admit  herself  conquered,  but  she  believed  herself  sure  of  final  victory,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Assur-bani-pal's  generals  would  ever 
have  completely  triumphed  over  her,  if  internal  discords  and  treason  had  not 
too  often  paralysed  her  powers.  The  partisans  of  Ehumban-igash  were  largely 
responsible  for  bringing  about  the  catastrophe  in  which  Tiumm^n  had  perished, 
and  those  who  sided  with  Tammaritn  had  not  feared  to  provoke  a  revolt  at  the 
moment  when  Khumb&n-igash  was  occupied  in  Ghaldiea;  Indabigash  in  his 
turn  had  risen  in  rebellion  in  the  rear  of  Tammaritu,  and  his  intervention  had 
enabled  the  Assyrians  to  deal  their  final  blow  at  Shamash-shumukin.  The 
one  idea  of  the  non-reJgning  members  of  the  royal  house  was  to  depose  the 
reigning  sovereign,  and  they  considered  all  means  to  this  end  as  justifiable, 
whether  assassination,  revolt,  desertion  to  the  enemy,  or  defection  on  the  very 
field  of  battle.  As  soon  as  one  of  them  had  dethroned  another,  hatred  of  the 
foreigner  again  reigned  supreme  in  his  breast,  and  he  donned  his  armour  with 
a  firm  determination  to  bring  the  struggle  to  an  end,  but  the  course  he  had 
pursued  towards  his  predecessor  was  now  adopted  by  one  of  his  relatives  towards 
himself;  the  enemy  meanwhile  was  still  under  arms,  and  each  of  these  revo> 
lutions  brought  him  a  step  nearer  to  the  goal  of  bis  endeavours,  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  Elamite  kingdom  and  its  annexation  to  the  empire 
of  Nineveh.  Even  before  the  struggle  with  Babylon  was  concluded,  Assur- 
baui-pal  had  demanded  of  Indabigash  the  release  of  the  Assyrians  whom 
Nabo-bel-shumu  had  carried  off  in  his  train,  besides  the  extradition  of  that 
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personage  himself.  iDdabigaah  had  uo  desire  for  war  at  this  juncture,  but 
hesitated  to  surrender  the  Kaldfi,  who  had  always  served  him  faithfully :  he 
entered  into  oegotiations  which  were  interminably  prolooged,  neither  of  the 
two  parties  being  aniioos  to  bring  them  to  a  cloae.  After  the  fall  of  Babylon, 
As8ur-baui-pal,  who  was  tenacious  in  bis  hatred,  summoned  the  Elamtte 
ambassadors,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  master  with  a  message  conceived  in 
the  following  menacing  terms :  "  If  thou  dost  not  surrender  those  men,  I 
will  go  and  destroy  thy  cities,  and  lead  into  captivity  the  inhabitants  of  Susa, 
Madaktu,  and  Khaidaln.  I  will  hurl  thee  from  thy  throne,  and  will  sot  up 
another  thereon :  as  aforetime  I  destroyed  Tiumman,  so  will  I  destroy  thee." 
A  detachment  of  troops  was  sent  to  enforce  the  message  of  defiance,  but  when 
the  messengers  had  reached  the  frontier  town  of  D3ri,  Indabigash  was  no  longer 
there :  his  nobles  had  assassinated  him,  and  had  elected  Khumb&n-khaldash, 
the  son  of  AttamStnsh,  king  in  his  stead.^  The  opportunity  was  a  favourable 
one  to  sow  the  seeds  of  division  in  the  Elamite  camp,  before  the  usurper  should 
have  time  to  consolidate  his  power :  Assur-bani-pal  therefore  threw  himself  into 
the  cause  of  Tammaritn,  supporting  him  with  an  army  to  which  many  mal- 
contents speedily  rallied.  The  Arameeans  and  the  cities  of  the  marsh-lands  on 
the  littoral,  Ehilmu,  BillatS,  Dummuku,  Sul&a,  Lakhim, and  Dibirlna,  submitted 
without  a  struggle,  and  the  invaders  met  with  no  resistance  till  they  reached 
Blt-Imbi.  This  town  bad  formerly  been  conquered  by  Sennacherib,  but  it  had 
afterwards  returned  to  the  rule  of  its  ancient  masters,  who  had  strongly 
fortified  it.  It  now  offered  a  determined  resistance,  but  without  success :  its 
population  was  decimated,  and  the  survivors  mutilated  and  sent  as  captives  into 
Assyria — among  them  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  Imbappi,  son-in-law  of 
Khumb&n-khaldash,  together  with  the  harem  of  Tiumman,  with  his  sons  and 
daughters,  and  all  the  members  of  his  family  whom  his  successors  had  left  under 
guard  in  the  citadeL  The  siege  had  been  pushed  forward  so  rapidly  that  the  king 
had  not  been  able  to  make  any  attempt  to  relieve  the  defenders :  besides  this, 
a  pretender  had  risen  up  against  him,  one  Umbakhabua,  who  had  been  accepted 
as  king  by  the  important  district  of  Bubllu.  The  fall  of  Bit-Imbi  filled  the 
two  competitors  with  fear :  they  abandoned  their  homes  and  fled,  the  one  to 
the  mountains,  the  other  to  the  lowlands  on  the  shores  of  the  Nar-Marratum. 
Tammaritu  entered  fiusa.  in  triumph  and  was  enthroned  afresh  ;  but  the 
insolence  and  rapacity  of  his  auxiliaries  was  so  ruthlessly  manifested,  that  at 
the  end  of  some  days  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  them  by  the  sword,     A 

1  a.  Smitb,  HUIotii  o/  Auurlianipal,  pp.  177-181.  Tablet  K  13  of  the  British  Maseam,  Btet 
atilised  by  G.  Smith  (pp.  197-199},  refecs  to  tliese  oreDts,  bnd  otnttaiua  some  detaiU  of  fbe  death 
of  Indabigaab.  Cf.  Jensen,  Imckr.  Atdturbanipal't,  io  Schbadbb,  EtUimthri/tliche  BiblioOtk, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  266-269. 
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traitor  hanng  revealed  the  design,  Tammaritn  was  seized,  stripped  of  his  royal 
Apparel,  and  cast  into  prisoD,  The  generals  of  Assur-bani-pal  had  ao  one  whom 
they  conid  proclaim  king  iu  his  stead,  and  furtheimore,  the  season  being  well 
advanced,  the  Elamites,  who  had  recovered  from  their  first  alarm,  were  retaming 
in  s  body,  and  threatened  to  cat  off  the  Assyrian  retreat :  they  therefbre  evacuated 
Susa,  and  regained  Assyria  with  their  booty.  They  burnt  all  the  towns  along 
the  route  whose  walls  were  insufficient  to  protect  them  against  a  sudden 
escalade  or  an  attack  of  a  few  hours'  duration,  and  the  country  between  the 
capital  and  the  frontier  soon  contained  nothing  but  heaps  of  smoking  ruins 
(647  B.C.)' 

The  campaign,  which  had  been  so  successful  at  the  outset,  had  not  produced 
all  the  results  expected  from  it.  The  Assyrians  had  hoped  henceforth  to  maintain 
control  of  Elam  through  Tammaritu,  but  in  a  short  time  they  had  been  obliged 
to  throw  aside  the  instrument  with  which  they  counted  on  effecting  the  complete 
humiliation  of  the  nation :  Khumban-khaldash  had  reoccupied  Snsa,  following  on 
the  heels  of  the  last  Assyrian  detachment,  and  he  reigned  as  king  once  more 
without  surrendering  Nabo-bel-shumi,  or  restoring  the  statue  of  Nana,  oi 
fulfilling  any  of  the  conditions  which  had  been  the  price  of  a  title  to  the 
throne.  Assur-bani-pal  was  not  inclined  to  bear  patiently  dtis  partial  reverse ; 
as  soon  as  spring  returned  he  again  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Chaldiean 
and  the  goddess,  under  pain  of  immediate  invasion.  Khumb&n-khaldash  offered 
to  expel  Xabo-bel-shumi  from  Lakhiru  where  he  had  entrenched  himself,  and 
to  thrust  him  towards  the  ABsyrian  frontier,  where  the  king's  troops  would 
be  able  to  capture  him.  His  offer  was  not  accepted,  and  a  second  embassy, 
headed  by  Tammaritu,  who  was  once  more  in  favour,  arrived  to  propoee 
more  trenchant  terms.  The  Elamite  might  have  gone  so  far  as  to  grant 
the  extradition  of  Nabo-bel-shumi,  but  if  he  had  yielded  the  point  con- 
cerning Nana,  a  rebellion  would  have  broken  out  in  the  streets  of  Susa : 
he  preferred  war,  and  prepared  in  desperation  to  carry  it  on  to  the  bitter 
end.  The  conflict  was  long  and  sanguinary,  and  the  result  disastrous  for 
Elam.  Bit-Imbi  opened  its  gates,  the  district  of  Bashi  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, followed  by  the  city  of  Ehamanu  and  its  environs,  and  the  Assyrians 
approached  Madaktu  :  Khumb&n-khaldash  evacuated  the  place  before  they 
reached  it,  and  withdrew  beneath  the  walls  of  Dur-Undasi,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Ididi.    His  enemies  pursued  him  thither,  but  the  stream  was  swift  and 

'  G.  Smith,  SUtory  of  JHurtenipoI,  pp.  205-217;  B.  Alseh  Suits,  Die  AriZnAr.  ^•urbantpoli, 
vol.  i.  pp.  36-43 ;  cf.  Jensen,  2n«>iAr.  AteluiTbanipaVt,  in  Bchbadeq,  RtA.  BfU,  toI.  iL  pp.  195-199. 
The  difflcDlt;  we  eipsrience  in  looatioK  tm  the  mnp  moit  of  the  uames  of  EUmite  towuB  ia  the 
roMon  whj  v«  cannot  detenuine  with  anj  certainty  the  nhole  itinerary  foUoired  by  the  Amyiian 
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swollen  by  rain,  so  that  ibr  two  days  they  encamped  on  its  bank  without  daring 

to  crosS)  and  were  perhaps  growing  discouraged,  when  Ishtar  of  Arbela  once 

more  came  to  the  rescue.    Appearing  in  a  dream  to  one  of  her  seere,  she  said, 

"  I  myself  go  before  Aseur-bani-pal,  the  king  whom  my  hands  have  created;  " 

the  army,  emboldened  by  this  revelation,  overcame  the  obstacle  by  a  yigoroas 

effort,  and  dashed  impetuoasly  over  regions  as  yet  onTisited  by  any  conqueror. 

The  Assyrians  burnt  down  fourteen  loyal  cities,  numberless  small  towns,  and 

destroyed  the  cornfields,  the  vines,  and   the  orchards  ;    Khumbao-khaldash, 

utterly  exhausted,  fled  to  the  mountains  "  like  a  young  dog."     Bannnu  and 

the  districts  of  Tasarra,  twenty  cities  in  the  country  of  Khumir,  Khatdaln,  and 

Bashimn,  succumbed  one 

after  another,  and  when 

the   invaders  at  length 

decided  to  retrace  their 

steps     to     the     irootier, 

Snsa,    deserted    by    her 

soldiers  and  deprived  of 

her    leaders,   lay  before 

them  an  easy   prey.     It 

was    not   the   first   time 

in  the  last  quarter  of  a 

century  that  the  Assyrians 

had  had  the  city  at  their 

ST&TCB8  or  THB  GOBB  OABBIED  0»»  BY  AaBIBIAB  SOLDIEBV.' 

mercy.     They  had  made 

some  stay  in  it  after  the  battle  of  Tulltz,  and  also  after  the  taking  of  Btt- 
Imbi  in  the  preceding  year;  but  on  those  occasions  they  bad  visited  it  as 
allies,  to  enthrone  a  king  owing  allegiance  to  their  own  sovereign,  and  political 
exigencies  had  obliged  them  to  repress  their  pillaging  instincts  and  their 
long-standing  hatred.  Now  that  they  had  come  as  enemies,  they  were 
restrained  by  no  considerations  of  diplomacy :  the  city  was  systematically 
pillaged,  and  the  booty  found  in  it  was  so  immense  that  the  sack  lasted  an  entire 
month.  The  royal  treasury  was  emptied  of  its  gold  and  silver,  its  metala  and 
the  valuable  objects  which  had  been  brought  to  it  from  Sumir,  Accad,  and 
Earduniash  at  successive  periods  from  the  most  remote  ages  down  to  that  day, 
in  the  course  of  the  successful  invasions  conducted  by  the  princes  of  Susa  beyond 
the  Tigris ;  among  them,  the  riches  of  the  Babylonian  temples,  which  Shamash- 
shumukln  had  lavished  on  Tiumm&n  to  purchase  his  support,  being  easily 

■  l)rvnnbfViau:hei-andiji,{rotah^'iutv,TheMonummlio/Ntttaveh,nl.iLj<\.30.  Cf.  theplatea 
(roL  i.  pL  65,  and  vol.  ii.  pL  50)  of  tlie  ume  work,  and  the  vignette  leproduoed  Id  SlrjiggU  of  Iba 
NaUtmt,  p.  36. 
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diatiDgaishable.  The  furniture  of  the  palaoe  was  seat  to  Nineveti  in  a  long 
proceaeioD ;  it  comprised  beds  and  chairs  of  ivory,  aod  chariots  encrusted  with 
enamel  and  precious  stones,  the  horses  of  which  were  caparisoned  with  gold. 
The  soldiers  made  their  way  into  the  ziggur&t,  tore  down  the  plates  of  ruddy 
copper,  violated  the  sanctuary,  and  desecrated  the  prophetic  statues  of  the  gods 
who  dwelt  within  it,  shrouded  in  the  sacred  gloom,  and  whose  names  were  only 
uttered  by  their  devotees  with  trembling  lips.  Shumudu,  Logamar,  Portikira, 
Ammankasibar,  TJdur&D,  Siipak,  Alpaksina,  BilaU,  Fanintimri,  and  Kindakarpu, 
were  now  brought  forth  to  the  light,  and  made  ready  to  he  carried  into  exile 
together  with  their  belongings  and  their  priests.  Thirty-two  statues  of  the 
kings,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in  silver,  gold,  bronze,  and  marble,  esoorted 
the  gods  on  their  exodus,  among  their  number  being  those  of  Khnmbonigash, 
son  of  Umbadara,  Shutmk-nakhunta,  and  Tammaritu  II.,  the  sorereigns  who 
had  treated  Assyria  with  the  greatest  indignity.  The  effigy  of  Khallndush  was 
subjected  to  humiliating  outrage :  "  his  moutb,  witli  its  menacing  smile,  was 
mutilated ;  his  lips,  which  breathed  forth  defiance,  were  slit ;  his  hands,  which 
had  brandished  the  bow  against  Assur,  were  cut  off,"  to  avenge,  though  tardily, 
the  ill  success  of  Sennacherib.^  The  sacred  groves  shared  the  fate  of  the 
temples,  and  all  the  riches  collected  in  them  by  generations  of  victors  were 
ctrried  off  in  cartloads.  They  contained,  amongst  other  edifices,  ttie  tombs  of 
the  ancient  heroes  of  £lam,  who  had  feared  neither  Assur  nor  Ishtar,  and  who 
had  often  brought  trouble  on  the  ancestors  of  Assur-bani-pal.  Their  sepulchres 
were  violated,  their  coffins  broken  open,  their  bones  collected  and  despatched 
to  Mineveh,  to  crumble  finally  into  dust  in  the  land  of  exile  :  their  souls, 
chained  to  their  mortal  bodies,  shared  their  captivity,  and  if  they  were  provided 
with  the  necessary  sustenance  and  libations  to  keep  them  from  annihilation,  it 
was  not  from  any  motives  of  compassion  or  pity,  but  from  a  refluement  of 
vengeance,  in  order  that  they  might  the  longer  taste  the  humiliation  of 
captivity.  The  image  of  Nana  was  found  among  those  of  the  native  gods : 
it  was  now  separated  from  them,  and  after  having  been  cleansed  from  pollution 
by  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  it  was  conducted  to  Uruk,  which  it  entered  in 
triumph  on  the  1st  of  the  month  Kislev.  It  was  reinstated  in  the  temple  it  had 
inhabited  of  old  :  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  had  passed  since  it  had 
been  carried  off,  in  the  reign  of  Eutar-nakhunta,  to  dwell  as  a  prisoner  ia  Susa.* 
Assur-bani-pal  had  no  intention  of  preserving  the  city  of  Susa  from 
destruction,  or  of  making  it  the  capital  of  a  province  which  should  comprise 

'  See  what  u  stated  on  thu  subject,  tupra,  pp.  303,  304. 

>  O.  Shitu,  Si4i.  0/  Amirlianipal,  pp.  2IS~2S7, 213-251 ;  B.  Aldkh  Sxitb,  Die  KeOtehT.  Aimrbani. 
pal*,  vol.  i.  pp.  i2-H :  cf.  Jujbem,  inicbr.  Atehurbaiiipars,  in  SoHBiDBn,  Eeil.  BibL,  toI.  li.  pp.  198- 
211,  BDd,  fiir  the  whole  hittory  oF  this  war,  Billihbeck,  Baia,  pp.  112-118.  On  the  value  of  the 
clir  milogioal  data  respealiag  Nana,  c(.  Struggle  oj  the  Satioai,  p.  37,  Dottt  2. 
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the  plain  of  Elam.  Possibly  it  appeared  to  Mm  too  difiicalt  to  defend  as 
long  as  the  mountain  tribes  remained  ansabdned,  or  perhaps  the  Elamites 
themselres  were  not  so  completely  demoralised  as  he  was  pleased  to  describe 
them  in  his  inscriptions,  and  the  attacks  of  their  irregnlar  troops  woald  have 
rendered  the  prolonged  sojourn  of  the  Assyrian  garrison  difficalt,  if  not  im- 
possible. Whatever  the  reason,  as  soon  as  the  work  of  pillage  was  fully 
accomplished,  the  army  continued  its  march  towards  the  frontier,  carrying  with 
it  the  customary  spoil  of  the  captured  towns,  and  their  whole  population,  or  all, 
at  least,  who  had  not  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  king  reserved 
for  himself  the  archers  and  pikemen,  whom  he  incorporated  into  his  own  body- 
guard, as  well  as  the  artisans,  smelters,  sculptors,  and  stonemasons,  whose 
talents  he  turned  to  account  in  the  construction  and  decoration  of  bis  palaces ; 
the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  he  apportioned,  like  so  many  sheep,  to  the 
cities  and  the  temples,  governors  of  provinces,  officers  of  state,  military  chiefe, 
and  private  soldiers.  Ehumban-khaldash  reoccupied  Susa  after  the  Assyrians 
had  quitted  it,  but  the  misery  there  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  endure 
it :  he  therefore  transferred  his  court  to  Madaktu,  one  of  the  royal  cities 
which  had  suffered  least  from  the  invasion,  and  be  there  tried  to  establish 
a  regalar  government.  Bival  claimants  to  the  throne  had  sprung  up,  but  he 
oreroame  them  without  much  difficulty :  one  of  them,  named  FaS,  took  refuge 
in  Assyria,  joining  Tammaritu  and  that  little  band  of  dethroned  kings  or 
pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Susa,  of  whom  Assur-bani-pal  had  so  adroitly  made 
use  to  divide  the  forces  of  his  adversary.  Ehnmb&n-khaldash  might  well 
believe  that  the  transportation  of  the  statue  of  Nana  and  the  sack  of  Susa 
had  satisfied  the  vengeance  of  the  Assyrians,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  that 
they  would  afford  him  a  respite,  however  short;  but  he  had  reckoned  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  hatred  which  had  pursued  Nabo-bel-shumi  during 
so  many  years ;  an  envoy  followed  him  as  far  as  Madaktu,  and  ofTered  Ehiimb&u- 
hhaldash  once  more  the  choice  between  the  extradition  of  the  Chaldaean  or 
the  immediate  reopening  of  hostilities.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  moment's 
hesitation,  but  when  Nabo-bel-shumi  was  informed  of  the  terms  offered  by  the 
envoy,  "  life  had  no  more  value  in  his  eyes :  he  desired  death."  He  ordered 
his  shield-bearer  to  slay  him,  and  when  the  man  refused  to  do  so,  declaring 
that  he  could  not  live  without  his  master,  they  stabbed  each  other  simul- 
taneously, and  perished,  as  they  had  lived,  together.  Khumb&n-khaldasb, 
delivered  by  this  suicide  from  his  embarrassments,  had  the  corpse  of  the  master 
and  the  head  of  the  faithful  shield-bearer  duly  embalmed,  and  sent  them  to 
Nineveh.  Assur-bani-pal  mutilated  the  wretched  body  iu  order  to  render  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  other  world  harder  for  the  soul :  he  cut  off  its  head, 
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and  forbade  the  bnrial  of  the  remains,  or  the  rendering  to  the  dead  of  the  most 
simple  offerings.'  Abont  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  BU-Imbi,  of  Til-Khambo, 
and  a  dozen  other  small  towns,  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  woods  of  Mount 
Saladri,  came  forth  from  their  hiding-places  and  cast  themselves  on  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror:  he  deigned  to  receire  them  graciously,  and  enrolled  them  in 
his  guard,  together  with  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  last  campaign.  He  was 
contented  to  leare  Elam  to  itself  for  the  moment,  as  he  was  disquieted  at  the 
turn  affairs  were  taking  in  Arabia.^  AbiyatS,  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne, 
bad  refused  to  pay  tribute,  and  had  persuaded  UatS  and  Nadanu  to  join  him  in 
his  contumacy ;  sevenil  cities  along  the  Phoenician  seaboard,  led  away  by  bis 
example,  shut  their  gates  and  declared  themselres  independent.  Assur-bani- 
pal  had  borne  all  this  patiently,  while  the  mass  of  his  troops  were  engaged 
against  Ebumb^n-khaldash  ;  but  after  the  destruction  of  Susa,  he  determined 
to  revenge  himself.  His  forces  left  Nineveh  in  the  spring  of  642  B.O.,  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  line  of  wooded  hills  which  bordered  the  course  of  the 
river  towards  the  west,  provisioned  themselves  with  water  at  the  halting-place 
of  Laribda,  and  plunged  into  the  desert  in  search  of  the  rebels.  The  Assytians 
overran  the  country  of  Mash,  from  the  town  of  larki  to  Azalla,  where  "  there 
dwell  no  beasts  of  the  £eld,  where  no  bird  of  the  sky  builds  its  nest,"  and  then, 
after  filling  their  water-skins  at  the  cisterns  of  Azalla,  they  advanced  boldly  into 
the  thirsty  lands  which  extend  towards  Qurazite ;  they  next  crossed  the  territory 
of  Eedar,  cutting  down  the  trees,  filling  up  the  welb,  burning  the  tents,  and 
reached  Damascus  from  the  north-east  side,  bringing  in  their  train  innumerable 
flocks  of  asses,  sheep,  camels,  and  slaves.  The  Bed&win  of  the  north  had 
remained  passive,  but  the  Nabatheans,  encouraged  by  the  remoteness  of  their 
country  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to  it,  persisted  in  their  rebellion.  The 
Assyrian  generals  did  not  waste  much  time  in  celebrating  their  victory  in  the 
Syrian  capital :  on  the  3rd  of  Ab,  forty  days  after  leaving  the  Chaldiean  frontier, 
they  started  from  Damascus  towards  the  south,  and  seized  the  stronghold  of 
Kbalkhuliti,  at  the  foot  of  the  basaltic  plateau  overlooked  by  the  mountains 
of  the  Haur&n ;  they  then  destroyed  all  the  fortresses  of  the  country  one  after 
another,  driving  the  inhabitants  to  take  shelter  in  the  rugged  range  of  volcanic 
rocks,  where  they  were  blockaded,  and  finally  reduced  by  famine :  AbiyatS 
capitulated,  Nadanu  ransomed  himself  by  a  promise  of  tribute,  and  the  whole 
desert  between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates  fell  once  more  into  the  condition  of 
an  Assyrian  province.     Before  returning  to  Nineveh,  Assar-bani-pal's  generals 

■  For  the  belief  prerappofled  by  tliifl,  of.  what  ii  stated  ooncemiDg  ths  ktoge  of  Snaa,  mpra,  p.  136. 

'  Q,  Smith,  Hufory  of  AMarbanipal,  pp.  237-243 ;  S.  Aldih  Smitb,  Die  Keilaehri/ttexlt  Atur- 
banipaU,  vol.  i.  pp.  52-57:  of.  Jrhsen,  Intehr.  AtehurbanipaVt,  In  Sohbaseb,  Eeilintehri/Hielie 
BiblioOek,  vol.  iL  pp.  210-215. 
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inflicted  ctiaetisement  on  Akko  and  IJahu,  the  tvro  chief  Tyrian  cities  which  had 
revolted,  and  this  Tigorous  action  confirmed  the  fidelity  of  the  Assyrian  Taeaals 
in  Palestine.  UatS's  life  was  spared,  but  his  lip  and  cheek  were  pierced  by  the 
hand  of  the  kiog  himself,  and  he  vas  led  by  a  cord  passed  through  the  wounds,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  wild  beast  intended  for  domestication;  a  dog's  collar  was  riTeted 
ronod  his  neck,  and  he  was  exposed  in  a  cage  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Nineveh. 
Aamu,  the  brother  of  AbiyatS,  was  less  fortanate,  for  he  was  flayed  alive  before 
the  eyes  of  the  mob,  Assyria  woe  glutted  with  the  spoil :  the  king,  as  was 
customary,  reserved  for  his  own  service  the  able-bodied  men  for  the  purpose  of 
recruiting  his  battalions,  distribnting  the  remainder  among  his  officers  and 
soldiers.  The  camels  captured  were  so  numerous  that  their  market-value  was 
for  a  long  time  much  reduced ;  they  were  offered  in  the  open  market,  like  sheep, 
for  a  half-shekel  of  silver  apiece,  and  the  vendor  thought  himself  fortunate  to 
find  a  porchaser  even  at  this  price.^ 

The  final  ruin  of  Elam  followed  swifUy  on  the  subjugation  of  Arabia. 
While  one  division  of  the  army  was  scouring  the  desert,  the  remainder  were 
searching  the  upland  valleys  of  the  Ulal  and  the  Uknu,  and  relefatlessly 
pursuing  Ehumbfin-khaldaah.  The  wretched  monarch  was  now  in  command  of 
merely  a  few  bands  of  tattered  followers,  and  could  no  longer  take  the  field  ; 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  obliged  him  to  flee  from  Madaktn,  and  entrench 
himself  on  the  heights.  Famine,  misery,  and  probably  also  the  treachery  of 
his  last  adherents,  soon  drove  him  from  his  position,  and,  despairing  of  his  cause, 
he  surrendered  himself  to  the  ofBcera  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  was  the 
third  king  of  Elam  whom  fate  had  cast  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror : 
bis  arrival  at  Nineveh  afforded  the  haughty  Assur-bani-pal  an  occasion  for 
celebrating  one  of  those  triumphal  processions  in  which  his  proud  soul  delighted, 
and  of  going  in  solemn  state  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  overthrow  of  his  most 
formidable  enemy.  On  the  day  when  he  went  to  prostrate  himself  before 
Assur  and  Ishtar,  he  sent  for  Tammaritu,  FaS,  and  Ehnmban-khaldash,  and 
adding  to  them  Uat^,  who  was  taken  out  of  his  cage  for  the  occasion,  he  harnessed 
all  four  to  his  chariot  of  state,  and  caused  himself  to  be  drawn  through  Nineveh 
by  this  team  of  fallen  sovereigns  to  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  E-mashmash.* 
And,  indeed,  at  that  moment,  he  might  reasonably  consider  himself  as  having 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  power.     Egypt,  it  is  true,  still  remained  unpunished, 

>  a.  Sktfh,  Sift,  of  Juurbunipol,  pp.  268-283, 291-296 ;  S.  Aldbn  Smith,  Dia  EeiUebr.  Jattrbani- 
pait,  vol.  i.  pp.  61-75 :  cf.  Jibbed,  Intebr.  AMchuiianipart,  iu  Sohudbb,  KeU.  Bibl,  toI.  il.  pp.  218- 
229.  For  the  general  direction  of  the  marolieB  exeoated  bj  the  AisyriaD  arm;  acrou  tlie  desert, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Damasons  and  the  Uaurftn,  I  hure  followed  the  indioations  of 
Del&tthe,  L'Aiie  Oeeid,  dam  Isi  Inter.  Anyr.,  pp.  108-120. 

'  G.  Shitb,  op.  cil.,  pp.  300-806;  S.  Aldbm  BmTB,  op.  eit.,  toL  i.  pp.  74-77 :  ef.  JBNSEH.ap.  di.,iii 
BoHBAVER,  op.  eit.,  ToL  ii.  pp.  228-231. 
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and  its  renewed  vitality  under  tlie  ioflaance  of  the  Saite  Phuraohg  allowed  no 
hope  of  its  being  speedily  broaght  back  into  sabjection,  but  its  intrigues  no 
longer  exerted  any  influence  over  Syria,  and  Tyre  itself  appeared  to  be  resigned 
to  the  loss  of  its  posseasiona  on  the  mainland.  Lydia  under  the  rule  of  Ardys 
oontinned  to  maintain  intermittent  intercourse  with  its  distant  protector.  The 
piovinceB  of  the  Taurus,  delivered  from  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Cimmerians, 
desired  peace  above  all  things,  and  the  Mannai  had  remained  quiet  since  the 
defeat  of  Akhaheri.  Babylon  was  rapidly  recovering  from  the  ills  she  had 
endured.  She  consoled  herself  for  her  actual  servitude  by  her  habitual  simu- 
lation of  independence;  she  called  Assur-bani-pal  Eandalann,  and  this  new 
name  allowed  her  to  fancy  she  had  a  separate  king,  distinct  from  the  King  of 
Assyria.  Elam  no  longer  existed.  Its  plains  and  marsh  lands  were  doubtless 
occupied  by  Assyrian  garrisons,  and  formed  an  ill-defined  annexation  to 
Nineveh ;  the  mountain  tribes  retained  their  autonomy,  and  although  still  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  their  neighbours  by  their  raids  or  sudden  incursions,  they 
no  longer  oonatitnted  a  real  danger  to  the  state ;  if  there  still  remained  some 
independent  Elamite  states,  Elam  itself,  the  most  ancient,  except  Babylon,  of 
all  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  was  erased  from  the  map  of  the  world.  The  memories 
of  her  actual  history  were  soon  effaced,  or  were  relegated  to  the  region  of  legend, 
where  the  fabulous  Memnon  supplanted  in  the  memory  of  men  those  lines  of 
hardy  conquerors  who  had  levied  tribute  from  Syria  in  the  days  when  Nineveh 
was  still  an  obscure  provincial  town.  Assyria  alone  remained,  enthroned  on  the 
ruins  of  the  past,  and  her  dominion  seemed  established  for  all  time ;  yet,  on 
closer  investigation,  indications  were  not  wanting  of  the  cruel  Bufferings  that 
she  also  had  endured.  Once  again,  as  after  the  wars  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  and 
those  of  AsBur-nazir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  III.,  her  chiefs  had  overtaxed  her 
powers  by  a  long  series  of  unremitting  wars  gainst  vigorous  foes.  Doubtless 
the  countries  comprised  within  her  wide  empire  furnished  her  with  a  more 
ample  revenue  and  less  restricted  resources  than  had  been  at  the  commAnd  of 
the  little  province  of  ancient  days,  which  bad  been  bounded  by  the  £habuT  and 
the  Zab,  and  lay  on  the  two  banks  of  the  middle  course  of  the  Tigris ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  adversaries  against  whom  she  had  measured  her  forces,  and 
whom  she  had  overthrown,  were  more  important  and  of  far  greater  strength 
than  her  former  rivals.  She  had  paid  dearly  for  humiliating  Egypt  and  laying 
Babylon  in  the  dust.  As  soon  as  Babylon  was  overthrown,  she  had,  without 
pausing  to  take  breath,  joined  issue  with  Elam,  and  had  only  succeeded  in 
triumphing  over  it  by  drawing  upon  her  resources  to  the  utmost  during  many 
years :  when  the  struggle  was  over,  she  realised  to  what  an  extent  she  had  been 
weakened  by  so  lavish  an  outpouring  of  the  blood  of  her  citizens.    The 
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BabyloDiaB  and  Elamite  recruits  whom  she  incorporated  into  her  army  after 
each  of  her  military  expeditions,  more  or  less  compensated  for  the  void  which 
victory  itself  had  caused  in  her  population  and  her  troops  ;  but  the  fidelity  of 
these  vanquished  foes  of  yesterday,  still  smarting  ^m  their  defeat,  could  not 
he  relied  on,  and  the  entire  assimilation  of  their  children  to  their  conquerors 
was  the  work  of  at  least  one  or  two  generations.  Assyria,  therefore,  was  on  the 
ere  of  one  of  those  periods  of  eshanstion  which  had  so  often  enfeebled  her 
national  vitality  and  imperilled  her  very  existence.  On  each  previous  occasion 
she  had,  it  is  true,  recovered  after  a  more  or  less  protracted  crisis,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  her  prospects,  though  obscured  for  a  moment,  appeared  to  be 
increased  by  their  temporary  eclipse.  There  was,  therefore,  good  reason  to 
hope  that  she  would  recover  from  her  latest  phase  of  depression  ;  and  the  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  was  that  some  foreign  power,  profiting  by  her 
momentary  weakness,  might  rise  up  and  force  her,  while  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  her  heroic  labours,  to  take  the  field  once  more. 
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AisyHaai :  the  alleged  Iranian  migrationt  of  the  Aveela — Media  proper,  its  fauna  and  flora ; 
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Penia  hy  the  Medtt — The  last  mimuments  of  Auur-bani-pal :  the  library  of  Konyttnjik— 
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NebuchadTezxar  II,:  hi*  policy  with  regard  to  Media — The  eonquetti  qf  Cyaxaret  and  the 
itrugghe  of  the  Mermnadtt  against  the  Greek  cdonin — 2^  war  letvxen  Alyattes  and  Cyaxaret : 
the  batth  of  the  Salyt  and  the  peace  <!f  585  B.C. — Seeho  reorganiati  hit  army  and  hi*  fleet :  th* 
circumnavigation  of  Africa— Jeremiah  and  the  Egyptian  party  in  Jeruialem :  the  rmott  of 
Jdioiakira  and  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin. 

Paamtnetichue  I.  and  Ze/ltkiah—Aprin  and  the  revolt  of  7)fre  and  of  Judah :  the  eiege  and 
datruetion  of  Jeraialem — The  tait  ammdiioBt  of  JvdaA  and  the  labmiitioa  of  Tyre;  the 
ewxettet  of  Aprie*  in  PhomvM — -Tiu  Qrwlu  in  Libya  and  the  founding  of  Cyrene  x  the  d^eal  of 
Iraea  and  the  fall  of  Apriee — Amatit  and  the  campaign  of  NAuehadreaaar  againtt  Egypt — 
Relatione  hetwtcn  Nehwhadrazar  and  AttyageM — Thefortifieationi  of  Babylon  and  the  rebuSding 
of  the  Great  Zigyitral — The  tucceuon  of  Nebaehadrezzar :  Kabonidui. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE     MEDES     AND     THE     SECOND     CHALD>EAN     EMPIRE. 

The  Tall  of  Niuereh  atid  the  rite  of  the  CbaldtBUi  and  Median  empina — The  XXVI*^  EgyptiaD 
ijttaMj :  Cjkxarea,  Aljattea,  and  Nebnah&drezzar. 

THE  East  was  ever  a  IbdiI  of  kaleidoscopic  changes  and 
startling  dramatic  incidents.  An  Oriental  empire,  even 
when  built  up  by  strong  hands  and  watched  over  with  constant 
vigilance,  scarcely  erer  falls  to  pieces  in  the  slow  and  gradual 
process  of  decay  arising  from  the  ties  that  bind  it  together  be- 
coming relaxed  or  its  constituent  elements  growing  antiquated. 
It  perishes,  as  a  rule,  in  a  cataclysm ;  its  ruin  comes  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue,  and  is  consummated  before  the  commencement 
'  >  of  it  is  realised.    One  day  it  stands  proud  and  stately  in  the 

splendour  of  its  glory ;  there  is  no  report  abroad  but  that  which 
tells  of  its  riches,  its  industry,  its  valour,  the  good  govern- 
ment of  its  prioces  and  the  irresistible  might  of  its  gods,  and 
the  world,  filled  with  envy  or  with  fear,  deeming  its  good  fortune  immutable,  never 
once  applies  to  it,  even  in  thought,  the  usual  commonplaces  on  the  instability  of 
human  things.  Suddenly  an  HI  wind,  blowing  up  from  the  distant  horizon,  burets 
upon  it  in  deBtructive  squalls,  and  it  is  overthrown  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
amid  the  glare  of  lightning,  the  resounding  crash  of  thunder,  whirlwinds  of  dust 
and  rain :  when  the  storm  has  passed  away  as  quickly  as  it  came,  its  mutterings 
heralding  the  desolation  which  it  bears  to  other  climes,  the  brightening  sky 

■  Dnirn  b;  FanobeMJndin,  from  tbe  iilver  Tsae  ol  Tcliettomlitsk,  now  iu  the  muaaam  of  the 
Henoilage.  Tbe  initUl  U  also  drawn  bjr  FancheT-Gndin,  and  repreeentg  an  Egyptian  torso  in  the 
Turin  mnsenni ;  tbe  cartouobe  whloh  is  seen  upon  the  arm  is  that  of  Paammetiohug  I. 
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no  longer  reveals  the  old  contours  and  familiar  oatlines,  but  the  sun  of  history 
rises  on  a  new  empire,  emerging,  as  if  hy  the  toncb  of  a  magic  wand,  from  the 
rnins  vhich  the  tempest  has  wrought.  There  is  nothing  apparently  lacking 
of  all  that,  in  the  eyee  of  the  many,  invested  its  predecessor  with  glory ;  it 
seems  in  no  wise  inferior  in  national  vigoar,  in  the  number  of  its  soldiers,  in 
the  military  renown  of  its  chiefs,  in  the  proud  prosperity  of  ita  people,  or  in  the 
majesty  of  its  gods ;  the  present  fabric  is  as  spacious  and  magnificent,  it  would 
seem,  as  that  which  has  but  just  vanished  into  the  limbo  of  the  past.  No 
kingdom  ever  shone  with  brighter  splendour,  or  gave  a  greater  impression  of 
prosperity,  than  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  in  the  days  succeeding  its  triumphs 
over  Elam  and  Arabia  :  precisely  at  this  point  the  monuments  and  other  wit- 
nesses of  its  activity  fail  us,  just  as  if  one  of  the  acts  of  the  piece  in  which  it  had 
played  a  chief  part  having  come  to  an  end,  the  drop-curtain  most  be  lowered, 
amid  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the  illuminations  of  an  apotheosis,  to  allow  the 
actors  a  little  breathing-space.  Half  a  century  rolls  by,  during  which  we  have 
a  dim  perception  of  the  subdued  crash  of  falling  empires,  and  of  the  trampling 
of  armies  in  fierce  fight ;  then  the  curtain  rises  on  an  utterly  different  drama, 
of  which  the  plot  has  been  woven  behind  the  scenes,  and  the  exciting  motif  has 
just  come  into  play.  We  no  longer  hear  of  Assyria  audits  kings;  their  palaces 
are  in  ruins ;  their  last  faithful  warriors  sleep  in  unhonoured  graves  beneath  the 
ashes  of  their  cities,  their  prowess  is  credited  to  the  account  of  half  a  dozen 
fabulous  heroes  such  as  Ninua,  Sardanapalus,  and  Semiramis — heroes  whose 
names  call  up  in  the  memory  of  succeeding  generations  only  vague  but  terrible 
images,  such  as  the  phantasies  of  a  dream,  which,  although  but  dimly  re- 
membered in  the  morning,  makes  the  hair  to  stand  on  end  with  terror.  The 
nations  which  erewhile  disputed  the  supremacy  with  Assyria  have  either 
suffered  a  like  eclipse — such  as  the  Kh&tt,  Urartu,  the  Cosseeans,  and  Elam — or 
have  faUen  like  Egypt  and  Southern  Syria  into  the  rank  of  second-rate  powers. 
It  is  Chaldsa  which  is  now  in  the  van  of  the  nations,  in  company  with  Lydia 
and  with  Media,  whose  advent  to  imperial  power  no  one  would  have  ventured 
to  predict  forty  or  fifty  years  before. 

The  principality  founded  by  Detokes  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  b.o.,  seemed  at  first  destined  to  play  but  a  modest  part ; '  it  shared  the 
fortune  of  the  semi-barbarous  states  with  which  the  Ninevite  conquerors  came 
in  contact  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  and  from  which  the 
governors  of  Arrapkha  or  of  Kharkhar  had  extorted  tribute  to  the  utmost  as 
often  as  occasion  offered.  According  to  one  tradition,  it  had  only  three  kings  m 
an  entire  century :  Deiokes  up  till  655  b,o.,  Phraortes  from  655  to  633,  and 
■  Ct  on  tUi  (Qbjoat,  npra,  pp.  324-828. 
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after  the  latter  year  Cyaxaies,  the  hero  of  his  race,'  Another  tradition  claimed 
an  earlier  fouDdation  for  the  monarchy,  and  doubled  both  the  nnmber  of  the 
Icings  and  the  age  of  the  kingdom.*  This  tradition  ignored  the  monarchs  who 
had  rendered  the  second  Assyrian  empire  illustrioua,  and  substitnted  for  them 
a  line  of  inactive  sorereigns,  reputed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Ninoa  and 
Semiramis.  The  last  of  them,  Sardanapalos,  had,  according  to  this  account, 
lived  a  life  of  self-indulgence  in  his  harem,  surrounded  by  women,  dreseing 
himself  in  their  garb,  and  adopting  feminine  occupations  and  amusements. 
The  satrap  of  Media,  Arbakes,  saw  him  at  his  toilet,  and  his  heart  turned  against 
yielding  obedience  to  such  a  painted  doll :  he  rebelled  in  concert  with  Belesys 
the  Babylonian.  The  imminence  of  the  danger  thus  occasioned  roused 
Sardanapalua  ^m  bis  torpor,  and  revived  in  him  the  warlike  qualities  of  his 
ancestors;  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  overcame  the  rebels, and 
was  about  to  exterminate  them,  when  his  hand  was  stayed  by  the  defection  of 
some  Bactrian  auxiliaries.  He  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh,  and  for  two  whole 
years  heroically  repulsed  all  assaults ;  in  the  third  year,  the  Tigris,  swollen  by 

>  This  JB  the  tradition  gleaned  bj  Henxlottu  (I.  zoT.^iii.),  probably  at  Ssrdes,  from  the  tnaatha 
of  Peniana  (I.  xov.)  residing  in  that  dtf . 

'  Tbii  ia  the  tiaditioo  derirfd  from  the  oaurt  of  Aitaxerxes  by  Gteaiiu  of  Cnidna  (Fragm.  25,  In 
UiJLLiB-DiDOT,  CtetiM  Cnidii  Fngmenla,  pp.  11-S3).  Voloe?  {BeckerahM  tvr  VHl4loirt  Aneitiuit, 
Tol.  i.  p.  144,  et  Kq.)  disooTered  the  principle  upon  which  the  ohrooolog;  of  hii  Median  djnaat;  was 
baaed  b;  Cteriaa.     if  we  place  his  list  aide  hj  aide  with  that  of  Herodoto*— 

Herodotus.  j  Ctesiab. 


....    80 

Artykaa 

.     .    .     .     M 

Artaios 

....    40 

....     40             1 

....    40 

«s  tee  that,  while  rejeoting  the  name*  giveu  bj  Herodotnt,  CledM  repeats  twice  over  the  wunber 
of  yean  aMigned  by  Uie  latter  to  the  reigns  of  his  kings,  at  least  for  the  four  last  generaliont — 
(  Arbianea  ...    22 
Phraortes ...    22  {  Aitaios      ...    40  | 

Artynet    ...    22  }  Cyaiares  ...    40 

Aatibara* ...  40  ) 
At  the  leginninK  Eerodotne  gives  before  DelJokes  an  interregnnm  of  nncertain  duration.  Otestaa 
snbititnted  the  round  number  of  fifty  yean  for  the  flfty<thiee  aaaigDed  to  De'iokea,  and  replaoed 
the  intenegnnm  by  a  leign  which  he  estimated  at  the  mean  duration  of  a  humaD  generatian, 
thirty  years ;  he  then  applied  to  this  new  pair  of  numbers  the  process  of  doubling  he  had  employed 
fbr  the  couple  mentiooed  above — 

Arbakes    ...    28 1 

iHandaokaa   .     .     SO  |  lalemgnam     ,     .    x 

BosannoB  ...    30 ) 
Ait;kas    ...    SO 
The  number  twenty-elg:ht  has  beeo  attributed  to  the  reign  of  Arbakes,  instead  of  the  number 
thirty,  to  give  an  air  of  trnthfulness  to  the  whole  catalagne.    For  the  end  of  the  list  of  Cteites  and 
the   numbers  whioh  must  be  inserted  Is  it,  cf.  Habwart,  DU   Auj/riaka  det  Ktetiat,  in  the 
FhiMofin*,  Supplement,  vol.  v.  pp.  562, 563. 
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the  rains,  overflowed  its  banks  and  broke  down  the  city  walls  for  a  distance  of 
twenty  stadia.  The  king  therenpon  called  to  mind  an  oracle  which  bad 
promised  him  victory  until  the  day  when  the  river  should  betray  him.  Judging 
that  the  prediction  was  about  to  be  accomplished,  he  resolved  not  to  yield 
himself  alive  to  the  besieger,  and  setting  fire  to  his  palace,  perished  therein, 
together  with  his  children  and  his  treasures,  about  788  B.c.'  Arbakes,  thus 
rendered  an  independent  sovereign,  handed  down  the  monarchy  to  his  eon 
Mondaukas,  and  he  in  his  turn  was  followed  successively  by  Sosarmos,  Aitykas, 
Arbianes,  Artaios,  Artynes,  and  Astibaraa.'  These  names  are  not  the  worii  or 
pure  invention ;  they  are  met  with  in  more  than  one  Assyrian  text :  among  the 
petty  kings  who  paid  tribute  to  Sargon  are  enumerated  some  which  bear  such 
names  as  Mashdaku,"  Ashpanda,*  Arbaku,  and  Ehartnkka,'  and  many  others, 
of  whom  traces  ought  to  be  found  some  day  among  the  archives  of  princely 
families  of  later  times.*  There  were  in  these  archives,  at  the  disposal  of  scribes 
and  strangers  inclined  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  Asia,  a  supply  of  materials 
of  varying  value — authentic  documents  inscribed  on  brick  tablets,  legends  of 
fabulous  exploits,  epic  poems  and  records  of  real  victories  and  conquests,  exag- 
gerated in  accordance  with  the  vanity  or  the  interest  of  the  composer:  from  these 
elements  it  \^'as  easy  to  compile  lists  of  Median  kings  which  had  no  real  connection 
with  each  other  as  far  as  their  names,  order  of  succession,  or  duration  of  reign 
were  concerned.^  The  Assyrian  chronicles  have  handed  down  to  us,  in  place  of 
these  dynasties  which  were  alleged  to  have  exercised  authority  over  the  whole 
'  territory,  a  considerable  nnmber  of  noble  houses  scattered  over  the  country, 
each  of  them  autonomous,  and  a  rival  of  its  neighbour,  and  only  Iffought  into 
agreement  with  one  another  at  rare  intervals  by  their  common  hatred  of  the 
invader.  Some  of  them  were  representatives  of  ancient  races  akin  to  the 
Snsians,  and  perhaps  to  the  first  inhabitants  of  Chaldiea ;  ^  others  belonged  to 
tribes  of  a  fresh  stock,  that  of  the  Aryans,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Iranian 

■  For  the  legead  of  Sudansptdm  and  Arbkket,  Me  the  DUiatiTeB  of  Ctbsiaf,  Fraym.  20-28,  In 
MCiXBB-Daior,  Ctaim  Cnidii  Ffaip»mia,  pp.  86-41 ;  cf.  Diodobcb  Sicui-oa,  ii  23-2S. 

■  Oppert  thought  that  tba  namei  given  b;  Herodotm  tepraMuted  "  AryaDiiied  faiiiiB  of  Taraniaii 
DAiuM,  of  which  Cteaiaa  ha«  given  the  Fenian  InnBlation"  (_Le  PeiipU  el  la  langve  da  Midet,  p.  17, 
et  teq,.). 

'  Haahdakn  ia  identified  bj  Boat  (_nntemehungtn  lur  AllorimU.  Oaeh.,  p.  115)  with  the  Han- 
dankaa  or  Uajdanhaa  of  Cteaiaa,  wliich  would  then  be  a  oopyiafa  etroi  for  Haadaokaa.  The 
identiSeation  with  Vaahd[t]iiha,  Vaahtak,  the  name  of  a  fabnlooa  king  of  Armenia,  propoaed  b; 
Juiti  (_lraniieliat  Namifibueh,  p.  3S9),  iM  ipjeoted  b;  Boat  (pp.  eft.,  p.  Ill,  note  3);  Haibdaka  would 
be  the  Iranian  Uazdaka,  presBrred  in  the  Hazakei  of  Arrian  (AnabaiiM,  III,  1.  §  2), 

•  Aahpanda  ia  Ihe  Aipandai  or  Aapada*  whioh  Otesisa  gJTGa  inatead  of  the  Aatjagea  of  Herodotua 
(fVajm.  25,  in  MilLLiB-Di dot, op.  dt,  p.  43);  of.  Josrt,  op.  eU.,  p.  4S). 

•  The  name  of  Artykua  ia  alao  foand  in  the  secondary  form  Eaidikeaa,  which  ia  neaier  the 
Khaiinkka  of  the  Aeayrian  texts  (Boar,  op.  eiL,  p.  115). 

•  These  namea  are  token  from  the  liat  discoveTed  by  Q.  rimitb  (Juyridii  Diteovtriei,  pp.  288, 260), 
and  Interpreted  by  Boat  (pp.  eil.,  pp.  111-115). 

'  BoBT,  Onienueltungen  tvr  AUorieataliiiAen  Otiehichte,  pp.  HO,ill,ilS,US, 
'  Oa  ihia  poiat,  (d.  Struggle  of  the  Nationt,  pp.  32-36,113,  114. 
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branch  of  the  Aryan  family.     We  catch  glimpses  of  them  in  the  reign  of 

Shalmaneser  Itl.,  who  calla  them  the  Amadal ;  *  then,  after  this  first  bmah  with 

Assyna,  inteicoorse  and  conBict  between  the  two  nations  became  more  and 

more  fretjaent  erery  year,  nntil  the  "distant  Medes^'aoou  began  to  figure 

among  the  regnlat  adTersarieg  of  the  Ninevite  armies,  and  even  the  haughtiest 

monarcha  refer  with  pride  to  victories  gained  over  them.     Bamm&n'nir&ri 

waged  ceaseless  war  against  them,'  Tiglath-pileser  IIL  twice  drove  them 

before  him  from   the   Bouth-west    to    the    north-east   as  far   as  the   foot   of 

Demavend,"  while  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  during  their  respeotive 

reigns,  kept  anxious  watch  upon  them,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  some  sort 

of  antbority  over  the  tribes  which  lay  nearest  to  them.*    Both  in  the  peisooal 

names  and  names  of  objects  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  reoords  of  these 

campaigns,  we  detect  Iranian  oharaoteriBtics,  in  spite  of  the  Semitic  garb  with 

which  the  inscriptions  have  invested  them :  among  the  names  of  countries  we 

find  Fartnkka,  Dirist&nu,  Fatusharra,  Nishaia,  Urivziln,  AUruz,  and  Ariarma, 

while  the  men  bear  such  names  as  Ishpabarra,  Epama,  Shltirpama,  Uarzan,  and 

Dayaukku.^    Ab  we  read  through  the  lists,  funt  resemblances  in  sound  awaken 

dormant  classical  memories,  and  the  ear  detects  familiar  echoes  in  the  names 

of  those  Persians  whose  destinies  were  for  a  time  linked  with  those  of  Athens 

and  Sparta  in  the  days  of  Darias  and  of  Xerxes :  it  is  like  the  first  breath  of 

Greek  infiuence,  faint  end  almost  imperceptible  as  yet,  wafted  to  us  across  the 

denser  atmosphere  of  the  Elast. 

The  Iranians  had  a  vagne  remembrance  of  a  bygone  epoch,  during  which 

they  had  wandered,  in   company  with   other  nations  of  the  same  origin  as 

themselves,  in  that  cradle  of  the  Aryan  peoples,  Aryanem-Va5j6."    Modem 

historians  at  first  placed  their  mythical  birthplace  in  the  wilder  regions  of 

Central  Asia,  near  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  and  not  far  from  the  so-called 

table-land  of  Pamir,  which  they  regarded  as  the  original  point  of  departure  of 

>  For  the  identitf  or  Amitdkl  oi  the  Uad&t — or  in  other  words,  the  Medea — or  p.  69,  n.  1,  tupra. 
■  For  BammAn-niraii  IV.  and  hh  wari  ogKliut  the  Modes,  ct  p.  99,  titpra. 

*  The  campaignB  of  Tiglath-pileier  III.  againit  the  Hades  hAve  been  described  on  pp.  113, 118, 
1S3,  IM,  n^a. 

*  The  little  we  know  of  the  i^tioiu  of  the  Medea  with  the  Sa^onide  kings  has  alretd;  been 
detJt  with  in  the  preunt  volume,  on  pp.  240-244,  247-259  in  the  ease  of  Sugon,  and  on  pp.  276,  277 
and  pp.  252-256  in  the  oaie  of  Sennacherib  and  Eaarhaddoo  reapaotivel; ;  it  irould  (eem  that  at  leait 
one-half  of  the  plataea  mnst  at  that  time  have  been  either  direotl;  or  indireetly  nndei  the  rale  of 

*  The  Iranian  equivalent!  of  these  names  have  already  been  given  in  the  present  volame— in  the 
oaM  of  Partukka  on  p.  35^,  note  1,  of  Patusharra  on  p.  355,  note  3,  of  Epama  and  Shttirpama  on 
p.  353,  note  4,  Uriviftn  Los  been  conneeled  with  the  Avestio  Urvft  (Fr.  Lerokkant,  Lellret 
Aufriologiquta,  vol.  L  p.  31),  and  if  so,  would  oonespond  to  Urva-Zina  (Host,  Di»  Keiltehri/ltextt 
TtgUll-Piteier't  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  ivii.,  and  Untermchungim  tur  Altorimtalitehen  Geidiichit,  p.  78,  note  5>. 
AUroz  seems  to  me  to  contain  the  element  6»reio,  "high,"  which  is  found  in  the  name  Elburi, 
TJanfta  is,  perliape,  Varaan  or  Varezina,  which  the  Greeks  transliterated  into  Barzanes  (Josn, 
Jr<mi»iAmyaPie«b^teh,p.6i,MtdVMn,nnt*rtuehiingaiiuTMtorimtalUekmGeKhichU,pAl%aotol). 

'  J.  DABlUffifTER,  The  Zend-Aveila,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  note  4. 

2    G 
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the  iDdo-European  races.  They  believed  that  a  large  body  of  these  primitive 
Aryans  most  have  descended  southwards  into  the  basin  of  the  Indas  and  it« 
affluents,  and  that  other  detachments  had  installed  themselTes  in  the  oases  of 
Margiana  and  Khorasmia,  while  the  Iranians  wonld  hare  made  their  way  up 
to  the  plateau  which  separates  the  Caspian  Sea  from  the  Fersian  G-ulf,  where 
they  sought  to  win  for  themselves  a  territory  sofficient  for  their  wants.*  The 
compilers  of  the  aacred  books  of  the  Iranians  claimed  to  be  able  to  trace  each 
stage  of  their  peregrinations,  and  to  describe  the  various  accidents  which  befell 
them  during  this  heroic  period  of  their  history.  According  to  these  records,  it 
was  no  mere  chance  or  love  of  adventure  which  had  led  them  to  wonder  for 
years  from  clime  to  clime,  but  rather  a  divine  decree.  While  AharSmazdaS,  the 
beneficent  deity  whom  they  worshipped,  had  provided  them  with  agreeable 
resting-places,  a  perverse  spirit,  named  AngrSmalnyus,  had  on  every  occasion 
rendered  their  sojourn  there  impossible,  by  the  plagues  which  he  inflicted  on 
them.  Bitter  cold,  for  instance,  had  compelled  them  to  forsake  Aryanem- 
YaSjd  and  seek  shelter  in  SughdhS  and  Mfiru."  Locusts  had  driven  them  &om 
Sughdh^ ;  the  incurdious  of  the  nomad  tribes,  coupled  with  their  immorality,  had 
forced  them  to  retire  from  Mtlru  to  B&khdhl,  "  the  country  of  lofty  banners,"  "  and 
subsequently  to  Nisaya,  which  lies  to  the  south-east,  between  MCiru  andBakhdhi. 
Prom  thence  they  made  their  way  into  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  Har&yu,  and 
overran  VaSkereta,  the  laud  of  noxious  shadows.*    From  this  point  forwards, 

■  The  theor;  thM  the  flnt  chapter  of  the  TendiiUd  throwi  Taltubla  light  on  tlie  earlT  hittor;  of 
the  Atjbh  raoas  uid  Inui&D  migratioiu  dKtoB  ^m  the  begtnaing  of  this  omitui?.  Heeien  (Ideen  tar 
AUm  OMnhiekle,  foL  i.  p.  tSS)  ADd,  Ulei  on,  Bobde  (Dm  HtUige  Sage  da  ZandvoUa,  p.  61)  flrtt 
adTUioed  the  view  (hst  it  desoribei^  the  siftte  of  Iian  u  it  ivu  in  the  time  of  Zorowter ;  Bobde 
even  went  m  fiur  as  to  uiert  that  the  oider  in  vhlch  the  prOTiacet  are  enunerated  aorreBpcmda  vith 
the  anooeuiTe  stages  of  the  Imuan  oonqaeBt,  Lauen,  Btarting  from  tbii  h;potheeia,  aaggostei  that 
Airenem-Vaije,  which  ooonpies  the  Stst  place  la  the  liit,  wu  the  oradle  of  the  race  (iikMaoJu 
JUerthmiutmodt,  lat  edit.,  voL  L  p.  526),  and  ioon  anetwarda  Haog  propoaed  to  regard  the  whole 
chapter  as  a  sort  of  dlar;  composed  daring  the  conrse  of  the  migratEoii  {Dai  ErtU  KapiUl  da  Vendi- 
dadi,  in  Bl-kun,  /Egypten'i  Bldlung  in  der  Wdtgat^iihU,  voL  t.  pt.  2,  pp.  104-127).  These  view*  held 
the  field  nutil  the;  were  refated  b;  Kiepert  in  the  llonatiibeneltU  of  the  Beilin  Aoadem?  of  Sof eaoea, 
1856,p.e21,et  seq.,  and  DQtil Bre'al  provedin  his  paper  Dt  Za  GM>^apUed<  VAvata,  published  iu  the 
Joamiil  Atiatique  for  1862,  and  reproduced  in  Mtkmga  de  MyViologie  at  da  Lingiiitliqiie,p.  1S7,  etseq., 
that  "the  geography  of  the  Ayetta  is  fabulous  from  begianing  to  end."  This  is  the  view  now 
geneiallj  accepted  (J.  Daruebtetjib,  The  Zmd-Aeeita,  toI.  ii.  pp.  1-1). 

*  SaghdbAlsSogdianai  Maru,ia  anoieat  Fenian  Harg;uth(Jn*onpliono/£«ik£itim,ooL  iii.l.  II). 
it  Ihe  modem  Merr,  the  Hargiana  of  obissioal  geographera. 

*  BftkbdhtiBldentlasl  with  Bactiiana,  but,  as  Spiegel  polol*  out,  this  ATestia  form,  when  compared 
with  the  Bakbtiuh  of  the  Aohnmeniao  inscriptions  (_huerlption  of  PeriepoUi  B,  apoeh  of  Darivt,  L  Ifj, 
and  Jnwription  of  Hakth'i-BiuUm,  L  23)  and  the  Qreek  Biierpa,  is  oomparativelj  recent,  and  readily 
saggeils  the  modem  Baikh,  io  which  the  oansonacts  have  become  weakened. 

*  The  Avesta  places  Kisay a  between  Mdrnaod  BAkhdht(J.  DABXEvrmB,  I1kaZnid-.ii>a(fa,vol.iL 
p.  S),  io  djstingcieh  it  from  other  distrlota  of  the  same  uame  to  be  found  iu  this  part  of  AMa ;  Eng^e 
Bornonf  is  probably  correct  in  ideatifyftig  it  with  the  NSssea  of  Strabo  (XL  vii.  §  3,  p.  609)  and  of 
Ptolsm;  (tL  10, 4),  which  lay  to  the  south  of  Harglana,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  leading  to 
Hyroania  in  one  diiection  and  Bactrisna  in  the  otbec.  Eardyn  or  HaiafiTa  Is  the  Greek  Aria,  the 
modem  proTlnce  cf  Herat  The  Pehlevi  aommBntators  identify  Taikereta  with  Kabulistan,  and  also 
Tolnoteer  the  following  interpretation  of  the  title  which  aooompanies  the  name :  "  The  shadow  of 
the  trees  there  is  injurions  to  the  body,  or  as  some  say,  the  shadow  of  the  moniitains,"auditpiodaoea 
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the  couatrieB  mentioned  by  their  chroniclers  are  diTided  into  two  groups,  lying 
in  opposite  directions :  Arahvaiti,  HaStnmant,  and  Haptahindu  ^  on  the  east ; 
and  on  the  west,  Urva,"  Khnenta-Vehrkfina,*  Rhaga,*  and  Chakhra/  as  far  as 
the  districts  of  Varena  '  and  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris.''    This  legend  was 


THE  LANDS 
created  by 
—  ■-MAZDA 


composed  long  after  the  event,  in  order  to  explain  in  the  first  place  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  great  families  into  which  the  Oriental  Aryans  were  divided, 

fever  them.  Aigaing  from  pauagea  of  limilBir  ooDitraotlon,  Taiinii  wsi  led  to  reoognue  in  the  ejnthet 
diuhitJto-ihayanem  a  plftoe-nune, "  inhebitant  of  Dnzhakd,"  vhfah  be  Identified  witb  »  rnltied  citj  in  this 
neighboDrbood  oalled  Diuhak ;  Heog  (Vat  enU  Kapilal  dt*  Vtndidadt,  in  Bunbot,  jEgj/pUa'i  BltUtmg, 
ToL  T.  p.  132)  belieTed  he  bad  fonnd  a  oonflrmalion  of  thia  b^potbedi  ia  the  fact  that  the  Patrika 
Ehnftthaiti  oreated  there  bj  AngrS-malnTiu  reaalls  in  lound,  at  an;  rate,  the  name  of  the  people 
Parlkanl  mentianed  hy  olaaioal  writers  (Hebod.,  UL  soiv. ;  Pust,  HM.  NoL,  ri.  IS)  bb  inhaUtiiig 
these  TOgiona. 

>  Aiahvaiti,  the  HamnTathih  of  the  Aobsmanian  innriptioni  (lateripUon  E  of  PtrtepolU,  1 17),  ia 
the  Greek  Anchoeia,  and  HaGtumant  the  barin  of  their  Etymender,  the  modem  Helmend;  In  other 
words,  the  pieaent  prorinoe  of  Betstan.  Hapta-Hinda  Is  the  weatem  part  of  the  lodian  oontineDt, 
Cf.  the  Pirojanb, 

*  The  Pehleri  oommentatori  identiry  Vrv\  witb  Hes£ii£,  mentioned  by  oludoal  wiiten,  at  the 
conflaenoe  of  the  TIktIb  and  Eaphrates  (J.  Dabidvteteb,  Tht  Zend-Atetla,  toI.  ii.  p.  11,  note  21),  or 
perbape  the  plain  aioand  Ispahan  whioh  bore  the  name  of  Hatin  In  the  Saaaanid  period  (J.  Dabkb- 
BTsiEB,  Tilt  Zmd-AveOa,  vol.  1,  p.  2).  Ft.  Lenonnant  {Ltttn*  AetyridL,  toI.  i.  p.  SI)  bad  oonneoied  it 
with  the  name  UriTi&n(of.  p.  419,  note  5,  supra),  which  ia  applied  inthe  AaayrianinaoriptioDa  to  a  die- 
triot  of  Media  in  the  time  of  Tiglatb-pileser  lU.  (Toilet  K  3371,  obv.,  1. 30,  ed.  Bosr,  vol.  L  pp.  62, 6^. 

*  The  name  Ehnenta  seems  to  have  been  Hellenised  into  that  ofKbaiindae^  bone  by  ariverwhi<^ 
formed  the  frontier  between  Hyroania  and  Media  (Ahuaiius  HABOU.Li-tQg,XXIILii.  §2D):  aooordiug 
to  the  Pehleri  venion  it  was  really  a  hrer  of  Hyroonia,  the  Diordjftn(J.  DABHRsrrrBB,  Tht  Z»nd-Avitla, 
ToLil.  p.  12,  note  23).  The  epithet  Vehrkftna,  whiohqnaliflee  the  name  Kbnenta,  has  been  Identified 
byBtm)oaf(Ctimin«ntaJr««Krii!rafiw,  p.  IzL)  witb  the  Hyioania  of  clas^oal  geographera. 

'  Baghft  ia  identified  with  Azerbaijan  in  the  Pehleri  Tersiou  of  the  Vendid&d  (J.  DuautgtKraa, 
Tka  Zend-Arata,  toI.  ii.  p.  13,  note  3S),  but  is,  more  probably,  the  Bhagte  oC  classioal  geographera 
(Stbabo,  XI.  xili.  g  G,  p.  S24 :  Abbiamtb,  AnabattM,  ill.  20),  the  capital  of  Eastern  Media. 

*  Ohakhta  aesma  to  be  identloal  with  the  ooantry  ot  Karkh,  at  the  north-weatem  extremity  of 
Shomsian,  aa  snggeated  by  Hang  (oL  J.  Dahhestitbb,  Tka  Zmd-Av«ita,  toL  1.  p.  9,  note  1,  and 
71ia  Zmi-AveOa,  toL  iL  p.  13,  note  S6). 

*  Varena  is  Identified  by  the  Pehlevi  eommentators  with  PatisbkhTargftr  (J.  Dabmbstbtkr,  The 
2eniI-Jm(ta,Tol.ii.  p.  14,  note  38),  {.(.probably  the  Patnsbana  of  the  Assyrian  inaorlptiona  (cf.  p.  3S3, 
note  8,  tupf«). 

'  Haug  proposed  to  identi^  this  last  atatlon  with  the  regions  sitoated  on  tlieahores  of  the  Caspian, 
near  the  aoath-western  corner  of  that  sea.  Bnt,  as  Oarrez  points  ont,  the  Pehleri  commentators  prove 
that  it  mnat  lie  the  oonntries  on  the  Upper  Tigris  (Journal  AiiaHqae,  1869,  vol  ii.  p.  186;  ef. 
J,  Dabxeotet£)b,  The  Zend-AveOa,  toL  ii.  p.  15,  note  44). 
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viz,  the  Indian  and  Iranian,  and  in  the  second  to  scconnt  for  the  peopling 
\>y  the  Iranians  of  a  certain  nnmber  of  provinces  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Euphrates.  As  a  matter  of  foot,  it  ia  more  likely  that  the  Iranians  came 
originally  from  Europe,  and  that  they  migrated  tom  the  steppes  of  Southern 
Bussia  into  the  plaias  of  the  Eur  and  the  Araxee  by  way  of  Mount  Caucasus.^ 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  their  hordes  may  have  endeavoured  to  wedge  them- 
aelves  in  between  the  Halys  and  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  the  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  Their  presence  in  this  qoartei  would  explain  why  we  encounter  Iranian 
personal  names  in  the  Sargonide  epoch  on  the  two  spurs  of  Mount  Taurus,  such 
as  that  of  the  Eushtashpi,  King  of  Eummukh,  in  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  III., 
and  of  the  Kundashpi  mentioned  in  the  Antuds  of  Shalmaneser  III.  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.'  The  main  body,  finding  its  expansion  southwards  checked  by 
Urartu,  diverged  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  sweeping  before  it  all  the 
non-Aryan  or  Turanian  tribes  who  were  too  weak  to  stem  its  progress,  gradually 
occupied  the  western  edge  of  the  great  plateau,  where  it  soon  became  mainly 
represented  by  the  two  compact  groups,  the  Persians  to  the  south  on  the  farthest 
confines  of  Elam,  and  the  Medes  between  the  Greater  Zab,  the  Turn&t,  and  the 
Caspian.  It  is  probable  that  the  kingdom  founded  by  Delokes  originally 
included  what  was  afterwards  termed  Media  Magna  by  the  GrEeco-Boman 
geographers."  This  sovereignty  was  formed  by  the  amalgamation  under  a 
single  monarch  of  six  important  tribes — the  Buzie,  Fanstakeni,  Struchatee, 
Arizanti,  Budii,  and  MagL*  It  extended  north-westwards  as  far  as  the  Kizil- 
uzdn,  which  formed  the  frontier  between  the  Persians  and  the  Mannai  on  this 
side.  Northwards,  it  reached  as  far  as  Demavend ;  the  salt  desert  that  rendered 
Central  Iran  a  barren  region,  furnished  a  natural  boundary  on  the  east ;  on 
both  the  south  and  west,  the  Assyrian  border-lands  of  Ellipi,  Kharkhar,  and 
Arrapkha  prevented  it  from  extending  to  the  chief  ranges  of  the  Zagros  and 
Gorditean  mountains.     The  soil,  though  less  fertile  than  that  of  Chaldiea  or  of 

'  Spiegel  boa  aiguad  tbat  At;anem-Va§jO  is  piobabl;  Arrftn,  the  modern  EaEa1«dagh,  the  monn- 
tainona  diitriot  betweoa  the  Knr  uid  the  Aru  iEraauehe  AUerthumAnndt,  roL  i.  pp.  194,  211, 212), 
uid  hii  opinioD,  adopted  bjDarmesteter(I^  Znid-Jiw(ta,Tol.  i.  ^.3,TheZetid-Ataia,'^o\.a.^.  5,  note  4}, 
ia  now  giunlng  acceptanco.  The  aettlement  of  the  IraoianB  in  SnatU,  and  their  entranoe  into  Aai* 
bj  way  oft^eCaacaaoB,  have  been  admitted  by  Boat  ((7nf«riueA.zur  'lltoHnit.  Oswft.,pp.  78-80).  Clw- 
sioal  vtitera  Teversed  this  order  of  things,  and  derived  the  Sauiomatn  and  other  Scythian  tribes  from 
Hedift  (DiODOHca  Siodlds,  ii,  43  ;  Plint,  HUt.  Nat.,  vi.  19  :  AmiiAiniij  Mabgilldjub,  XXXI.  ii.  17). 

*  Cf.  penone  mentioned  on  pp.  70,  118,  lupra.  The  name  Euahtaihpi  haa  been  compared  with 
that  of  Tiatftspa  oi  GoahtABp  b;  Fr.  Lenormant  (LcUrai  A—yrialogiqwt,  *ol.  i.  p.  144),  the  name 
Knndaabpi  with  that  of  Vind&apa  b;  Gntaohmid  (Ntm  BtiMge  lur  QaehiehU  df  AUen  OrianU,  pp. 
95, 96],  and,  later  on,  Ball  hag  added  to  these  a  long  Uat  of  nunea  in  Egyptian  and  Aaaytian  inaorip- 
tiona  which  he  looks  upon  as  Iranian  (Iranian  .Noniai  amongtl  Ote  Setta-Matte,  in  Proe.  of  Bibl.  Arch. 
Boc,  1S87-1888,  vol.z.  pp.  421-436).  Eondashpi  recalls  at  flrit  sight  Onndobnnas,  a  name  of  the  Sas- 
aanid  epoch,  if  this  latter  form  be  anthentic  (Justi,  IrantMeht*  Namntbuch,  p.  120).  Tiele  adopti  the 
IdentifloaUon  of  Eaahtaehpi  with  Vislftapa  (Bob.-au.  Gtieh.,  p.  229,  note  1),  and  Jnsti  has  nothing  to 
say  against  it,  Dor  against  the  identidoation  of  Enudaebpi  with  Yindftspa  (Iran.  Nammbueh,  p.  378). 

'  Cf.  p.  325,  etscq.,  nipra.  *  Hebodotcs,  I.  Iri. 
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Egypt,  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  resoHroes.  The  monntaine  contained  copper, 
iron,  lead,  eome  gold  and  silver,^  several  kinds  of  white  or  coloured  marble,' 
and  precious  stones,  such  as  topaz,  garnets,  emeralds,  sapphires,  cornelian,  and 
lapia-Iaznli,  the  latter  being  a  substance  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Eastern 
jewellers  from  time  immemorial ;  Monnt  Bikni  was  specially  celebrated  for  the 
fine  specimens  of  this  stone  which  were  obtained  there."  Its  moantains  were  in 
those  days  clothed  with  dense  forests,  in  which  the  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  poplar 
grew  side  by  side  with  the  eastern  plane  tree,  the  cedar,  lime,  elm,  ash,  hazel, 
and  terebinth.*  The  intermediate  valleys  were  veritable  orchards,  in  which 
the  vegetation  of  the  temperate  zones  mingled  with  tropical  growths.  The 
ancients  believed  that  the  lemon  tree  came  originally  from  Persia.*  To  this 
day  the  peach,  pear,  apple,  qnince,  cherry,  apricot,  almond,  filbert,  chestnat, 
fig,  pistachio-nat,  and  pomegranate '  still  floarish  there :  the  olive  is  easily 
aoch'matisedj  and  the  vine  produces  grapes  equally  suitable  for  the  table  or 
the  winepress.^  The  plateaa  presents  a  poorer  and  less  promising  appearance 
— not  that  the  soil  is  less  genial,  bat  the  rivers  become  lost  further  inland, 
and  the  barrenness  of  the  country  increases  as  they  come  to  an  end  one  after 
another.  Where  artificial  irrigation  has  been  introduced,  the  fertility  of  the 
country  is  quite  as  great  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  monntaios ;'  outside 
this  irrigated  region  no  trees  are  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  on  the  banks  of  rivers 

'  Rawlinson,  ia  the  Journal  of  the  Qeograpkiuai  Soaitty,  vol.  i.  p.  SS,  hu  collected  traditiona  in 
referenoe  to  gold  and  silTer  mining  among  the  monnbuni  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Takht-l-Bnleimiu ; 
one  of  these  ia  still  called  Zarreh-Shardn,  the  monnt  of  the  gdld-watheri. 

'  The  beat  known  waa  the  ao-oalled  Tauiia  marble  qaamed  fiom  the  hiUs  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  Lake  Ummijah. 

■  The  liat  of  pieoiona  atones  whioh  Flioy  tells  us  (,Hi$t.  Nat.,  zixvii.  3,  8, 10,  11)  were  fonnd  in 
Uodia,  contain!  aereral  kinds  which  we  are  onable  to  ideatif;,  e.g.  the  Zatlifin^  the  gassinadet 
and  naxoisaitis  (of.  DiomBina  Ferieovtis,  t.  1030,  1031).  Plinf  oalla  lapis-laxuli  mtpphinu,  and 
deokresthatthebnghtspeoksof  pyritceit  oontainedrenderedit  onenitable  for  BQgrayiiig(xiXTii.8). 
In  the  AasTTlMk  insoriptiona  Mount  Bikni,  the  modern  DemaTend  (of.  p.  142,  note  2,  mtpra),  ia 
described  as  a  mountain  of  Uknu,  or  lapia-laiulL 

'  G.  B*wi.DraOH,  Tin  Five  Ortet  MonarehU*,  2nd  edit^  vol.  ii.  pp.  289,  290,  where  refeieooea  ue 
given  to  the  authors  who  mention  the  eiiatenoe  in  their  time  of  eaoh  of  the  speoiei  enumerated  in  the 
tett.  A  large  part  of  the  monntaiua  and  plains  ia  now  treeleia,  but  it  is  manifest,  both  from  the 
evidenoe  of  the  inaariptioiu  and  from  the  obserratlona  of  traTollers,  that  the  whole  of  Uedia  was 
former!;  well  wooded ;  of.  Ouvhb,  Voyaga  dant  rEmpire  Olkmaan,  vol.  iii.  pp.  119-121,  and  J.  di 
HoBOAH,  Miuiott  Arehtblogique  «n  Pene,  voL  ii.  pp.  16, 17,  32,  88-91. 

'  The  apple  obtained  from  Media  was  known  as  the  Xedieum  maima,  and  was  credited  with  the 
property  of  being  a  powerful  antidote  to  poison  (Viboil,  Qtorgiet,  ii.  120-135) :  it  was  supposed  that 
it  would  not  grow  anywhere  outside  Media  (Purr,  Hitl.  Nat.,  xii.  3). 

*  G.  B&WLLfsON,  The  Five  Gnat  Xoimrekiee,  2nd  edit,  vol.  ii  p.  290. 

'  M.  de  Morgan  {Mittion  ArchMogique  ra  PeTM,  vd.  It.  p.  239,  note  1)  denies  tliat  the  oliye  can 
Bxiat  in  Media,  but  H.  Bawlioson  assBrts  that  it  is  found  in  variona  porta  of  the  country  {Jounud  of 
EA«  Qeogra.'^ieol  Seeitly,  vol.  s.  p.  3). 

*  In  some  places,  aa,  for  instance,  at  Ktrmftnshahlui  (Olitieb,  Yoj/ofe  dan*  VEatpire  Othoman, 
voLiiL  p.  14),  the  Tine-stocka  have  to  be  burled  during  the  winter  to  ptotaot  them  from  the  frost.  As 
to  the  making  of  wine,  cf.OuTUEB,  Voyage  datu  I'Empire  Olhoman,  toL  ili.  pp.  1S7-169. 

'  Irrigation  was  effected  formerly,  aa  now,  by  means  of  anbterraneou  canals  with  openings  at 
interrala,  known  as  kaaat;  they  have  been  described  by  01iTier(Dji.e{t.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1T2-I71),and  more 
recently,  with  explanatory  dmwlDga  and  sectional  plana,  by  J.  de  Morgan  (op.  oil.,  vol.  L  pp.  300-308). 
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or  ponds,  but  wlieat,  barley,  rye,  oatB,aiid  an  abundance  of  excellent  vegetables 
grow  readily  iu  places  where  water  is  present  The  faxma  inclnde,  besides  wild 
beasts  of  the  more  formidable  kinds,  soch  as  liona,  tigers,  leopards,  and  bears,' 
many  domestic  animals,  or  animals  capable  of  being  tamed  to  domestic  use, 
such  as  the  ass,  buffalo,  sheep,  goat,  dog,  and  dromedary,  and  the  camel  with 

two  humps,  whose  gait 
caused  so  much  merri- 
ment among  the  Kine- 
vite  idlers  when  they 
beheld  it  in  the  trinm- 
phal  prooessioDB  of  their 
kings ;  *  there  were,  more- 
over, several  breeds  of 
horses,  amongst  which 
the  Nisiean  steed  was 
ereatly    prized    on    ac- 

NUJttN   U0BBI8   HABKBMED  TO  A  BOtAL  CBABIOT.*  a  J        f 

connt  of  its  size,  strength, 
and  agility.^  In  short,  Media  was  large  enough  and  rich  enoagh  to  muntain 
a  Dumerous  population,  and  offered  a  stable  foundation  to  a  monarch  ambitious 
of  building  up  a  new  empire.' 

The  first  person  to  conceive  the  idea  of  establishing  one  was,  perhaps,  a 
certain  Fravartish,  the  Phraortes  of  the  Greeks,  whom  Herodotus  declares  to 

'  G.  BawllnsoD  hu  oolleoted  the  evideuoe  of  modem  vrilen  in  regard  to  the  aotoaJ  exiatenoe  of 
tbaie  animsU  in  PenU  In  bia  Fine  Ortal  Monarehin,  2nA  edit.,  vol.  il.  pp.  294,  295. 

*  Cf.  the  two-hnmp«d  cunelg  reproduced  on  p.  68,iupra,  fiom  one  of  the  bronze  bu-relie&  on  the 
gates  of  Balavftt. 

*  HiacDorrB.VII.  xl.  Iu  the  lime  of  theSelenoidM,  Media  Boppliadnearlf  the  whole  of  Asia  with 
theae  animaU  (PoLTBioa,  z.  27,  §  2),  and  the  gntzing-Iaodi  of  Bagistaoa,  the  modem  Behistan,  are 
■aid  to  have  BnppoTtL^d  160,000  of  them  (DiODOKcg  Sicdlub,  xvii.  110).  Under  the  Parthian  kings 
Uediapald  a  jearly  tribate  of  3000  horses  (e^tbabo,  XI.  xiiL  $  9,  p.  525),uidllie  Niscan breed  was 
still  oeiebmted  at  the  beginniag  of  the  Byzantine  era  (Ajhuahus  Habcelukl's,  xiiii.  ti,  §  30). 
Hones  are  mentioned  among  the  tribute  paid  hj  the  Medic  chiefs  to  the  kings  of  Assyria  iAtautU  of 
Tiglath-pilatr  11I.,\].  30,46,  170,  182,  Kobt'h  edit.,  vol.  i  pp.  6,7,  10,11,30-38;  Annalt  of  Sargon, 
II  166, 167,  WiNCKLEE's  edit.,  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  29). 

'  Drawn  by  Boudisr,  from  a  baa-rolief  from  Petsepolis,  reprodaeed  from  ft  photograph  of  the 
OTiginnl  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

*  Tbo  history  of  the  Medea  remaina  ahrouded  iu  greater  obacarity  than  that  of  any  other  Asiatie 
raoo.  We  posaess  no  oiiginal  documents  which  owe  their  existence  to  this  nation,  and  the  whole  of 
our  infonnatioQ  ooncomiag  its  history  la  borrowed  from  AsiyriftQ  and  Babylonian  inscription b, 
and  from  tho  various  legends  coUocted  by  the  Greeks,  especially  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  from 
Persian  magnates  in  Asia  Minor  ol  at  the  oourt  of  the  Achnmenian  kiuga,  or  from  fragmenm 
of  vanished  worka  such  u  the  writinga  of  Berosus.  And  yet  modern  arohrerilogiat*  and  pliilologists 
baie,  duriog  tho  la»t  tbiriy  years,  allowed  theii  critical  faculties,  aud  oftea  tbeir  imBgioation  as  well, 
to  run  riot  when  deaiiog  with  this  very  period.  After  carefully  examining,  one  after  another,  most 
of  the  theoriae  put  forward,  I  have  adopted  those  hypotheses  which,  while  most  nearly  approiimaliD); 
to  the  cUsBi<»l  legeada,  barmooise  best  with  the  chronological  framework — far  too  imperfect  as  yet — 
furnished  by  the  inecriptiong  dealing  with  the  closing  years  of  Nineveh ;  1  do  not  oonaider  them  all 
to  be  equally  probable,  but  though  they  may  bo  mere  stop-gap  solution;,  they  have  at  least  the  merit 
of  reproducing  in  many  cases  the  ideas  ourreot  among  those  races  of  antiquity  iiho  had  been  in  direct 
communication  with  the  Medes  and  with  the  last  of  tlicir  sovereigns. 
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have  been  the  boh  and  eaooeeaot  of  DeiokeB.'  He  came  to  the  throne  about 
655  B.O.,  at  a  time  when  the  star  of  Asanr-bani-pal  was  still  in  the  ascendant, 
and  St  first  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  of  trying  to  shake  off  the  incnbua 
of  Assyrian  rnla  He  began  very  wisely  by  annexing  such  of  the  petty 
neighbouring  states  as  had 
hitherto  remained  inde- 
pendent, and  theo  set  him- 
self to  attack  the  one  other 
nation  of  Iranian  blood 
which,  by  Tirtne  of  the 
number  and  warlike  qnali- 
tiee  of  its  claus,  was  in  a 
position  to  enter  into  rivalry 
with  his  own  people.'  The 
Persians,  originally  concen- 
trated In  the  interior, 
among  the  steep  valleys 
which  divide  the  platean 
on  the  south,  had  probably 
taken  advantage  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Elam  to  extend 
their  own  inSnence  at  its 

expense.  Their  kings  were  chosen  from  among  the  descendauts  of  a  certain 
Akbamanish,  the  Achiemenes  of  the  Greeks,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Iranian 
invasion  had  been  chief  of  the  Pasargadee,  one  of  the  Persian  clans.  Achtemenes 
is  a  mythical  hero  rather  than  a  real  person ;  he  was,  we  are  told,  fed  during 
infancy  by  an  eagle — that  mighty  eagle  whose  shadow,  according  to  a  Persian 
belief  in  medieval  times,  assured  the  sovereignty  to  him  ou  whom  it  chanced 

>  Hesodoxo^  I.  ciL  Tbe  uoient  fonn  of  the  Dame,  FiaTartUh  or  Frswarti,  hu  beOD  handsi) 
down  to  DB  bjr  a  paau^  in  the  great  inicriptioD  of  Bcblitun  (col.  ii.  1.  11)  ;  it  meotiB  the  moD  who 
proolaima  faith  in  Ahora-mazda,  the  believer  (Jubti,  Inntiiehet  Namenbudt,  p.  105).  The 
ezutenoe  of  Phtsottea  «M  oalled  in  quMtion  bf  the  BairliaaoaB  (Herodolu$,  vol.  L  pp.  Et30,  331  : 
The  Fiva  Great  MoaarchM,  2nd  edit,  vol.  ii.  p.  883,  note  10),  and  Winokler  hai  brought  forward 
freflh  argunients  in  inpport  af  tbeir  view  in  his  [7nf<rtu<duii{f«>  lur  AUorientiUUclien  QtvAicble. 
pp.  123, 124  (cf.  AUorienlaliKihe  Fonehungea,  toI.  i.  p.  490).  BUdinger  had  endeavonred  to  prore,  at 
some  length,  that  Phraortaa  is  merely  the  Fravartiah  of  llie  Behistan  insciiptian,  traoBported  bodily 
into  tlie  past  {Aiugang  du  Meditehen  Seichet,  pp.  22-24) ;  Winokler,  witboat  going  bo  far  aa  this, 
ndmit*  that  the  Ptiraortes  of  the  legends  owes  his  eiiatenoe  to  the  Oriental  habit  of  giving  grand- 
children the  namea  of  their  paternal  grandfathers,  and  belieTea  that  Phraorlee,  father  of  CyesoteB, 
grew  ont  of  the  fact  that  the  FravartiBh  who  flouriahed  in  tbe  time  of  Darius  called  bim»elf 
the  son  of  Cyasares.  FloiglCEjfrua  uad  Httoiot,  pp.  93-113),  and  after  him  Uoger  (Kyazant 
■nd  Atlyagtt,  pp.  89-41)  and  Fraahab  (Medien  und  da*  Hatu  da  Kyaxaren.  pp.  51-63),  admit  that 
Phraortes  really  eiisled,  bnt  seek  to  identify  him  with  the  Aatyagea  who,  according  to  the  Baby- 
lonian ttaditioD,  married  one  of  bia  daogbterE  to  Nebachadrozzar  (of.  p.  484,  tupra). 

>  UEUODOTi:B,I.cii.,  where  tbe  antb or  folio itb  the  tradition  oftheUarpagides,  which  be  had  picked 
tip  in  Alia  Minor. 
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to  fall'  AehsemeQes  woald  seem  to  have  been  followed  by  ft  certain  Chwspi 
— or  Teispee — a  less  fabulous  personage,  described  in  the  legends  as  bis  son. 
It  was,  doubtless,  during  bis  reign  that  Assur-bani-pal,  in  bot  pureait  of 
Tiumtnan  and  Kbumbfln-kbaldash,  completed  the  downfall  of  Susa ;  Cbaispi 
claimed  the  eastern  half  of  Etam  as  bis  sbare  of  the  spoil,  and  on  the  strength 
of  his  Tictory  styled  himself  King  of  Ansfaan — a  title  on  which  his  descendants 
still  prided  tbemselves  a  hundred  years  after  bis  deatb.^  Persia,  as  then  con- 
stituted, extended  from  the  mouths  of  the  Oroatia — the  modern  Tab — as  far  as 
tbe  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Ormuzd."  Tbe  coast-line,  which  bas  in  several 
pleuiCB  been  greatly  modified  since  ancient  times  by  tbe  formation  of  alluvial 
deposits,  consists  of  banks  of  clay  and  sand,  which  lie  parallel  with  the  shore, 
and  extend  a  considerable  distance  inland ;  in  some  places  the  country  is 
marshy,  in  others  parched  and  rocky,  and  almost  everywhere  barren  and 
anbealtby.  Tbe  central  region  is  intersected  throughout  its  whole  length  by 
several  chains  of  hills,  which  rise  terrace-like,  one  behind  the  other,  from  tbe  sea 
to  the  plateau ;  some  regions  are  sterile,  more  especially  in  the  north  and  east, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  country  ts  well  wooded,  and  produces  excellent  crops 
of  cereals.  Only  a  few  rivers,  such  as  tbe  Oroatis,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Persia  and  Susians,*  the  Araxes,  and  the  Bagradas  succeed  in  breaking 
through  the  barriers  that  beset  their  course,  and  reach  the  Persian  Gulf;' 

■  XiAxa,  VarimHitt.,xlL  21;  of.,  fbr  the  oonii«oticin  between  thie  legend  and  that  of  Hnmat,  NQo 
DBEE,  At^ftSiie  tur  PertUehai  Otteh.,  p.  16,  □.  I,  and  Dom  IronuaAt  NationalepOM,  in  Qmndritt  iter  Iram. 
PhiUd.,  vol.  ii.  p.  133 ;  Spie^l  {Eranitehg  AUtrOuuM,  vol.  il  p.  262)  prcfen  to  we  in  it  the  Smuu^h. 
*  HiBODOTva,  L  oxxT.  The  foot  that  TeiBpes  wu  the  immediate  raooeMor  of  Aoluemene^  ■□• 
dicated  by  Herodotlu  (YIL  xi.),  ii  afflimed  b;  Darine  liimaelf  io  the  Behiitnn  ineeriptioa  (ool.  L 
IL  5,  S).  Oppert,  in  drawing  up  |the  pedigree  of  then  kings,  asmtned  that  AchnmeDes  wm  a  eon- 
temporary  of  Fhiaortet,  and  that  Qie  Iranian  invaaion  of  Fenia  mnst  liave  taken  place  sereral  leign* 
earlier,  about  the  middle  of  tbe  eighth  oentury  a.o.  (ESxpedilion  de  M^iopctamia,  vol.  ii.  p.  201,  et  aeq. ; 
of.  Fb.  LBMOBJuar,  Lettm  AMjfliologtquet,v6l.  L  pp.  66'TI),and  that,  coiueqaoDtl;,  there  must  have 
been  a  gap  of  greater  or  leM  duration  in  the  ohrimological  (eriea  between  AchnmeneB  and  Teiape* ; 
other  writer*,  carrying  this  theory  a  itep  further,  have  intercalated  three  kings  into  thia  inten*! 
(BCdikoes,  Neuantdaekttn  loMhriJUn  fflw  Cgrv*,  pp.  6,  7).  The  Babylonian  monnmenta  of  Oyms, 
which  credit  tbia  king  end  bi«  three  predeceeiora  with  the  title  "  King  of  Anahtn  "  {OgUndtr,  U.  20, 
21,  ID  Haqis:  SeiUehriftuTltmiden  lur  OttMeUe  de*  Eoaigt  Cynu,  pp.  6,  7,  in  the  BaOrigt  nr 
AiiyriologU,  ToL  iL  pp.  20,  21),  have  iDduoed  Bawlinson,  and  a  good  man/  other  modem  wiiten  altar 
him,  to  regard  Teispes  aa  Uie  Penian  king  who  conquered  that  part  of  Elam  known  as  Anih&D 
(E.  Bawlivson,  l^'oUt  on  a  Nealy-diMovtred  Gag-Cj/linder  of  Oym*  Hit  Qreat,  in  the  J.  B.  At.  Soe., 
1880,  vol.  xii. p.  7S,et  aeq.;  Kufeb,  i>te  n«u«nld«iiU<n  JnieAnyfeniibn- C^ruj,  pp.  18, 19;  Ed.  Hnxa, 
6eM&tcUe  <f«j  JUwfAunM,  Tol.  i.  pp.  5S9, 560)  i  BO  far  ai  I  am  aware,  Floigt  (£ynM  und  .ffenNiol,  pp.  8-14) 
was  the  Srst  and  ad;  writer  to  place  this  oonqnest  in  the  reign  of  Aohnmenea,  father  of  Teispea,  but 
ho  has  linoe  attrfbated  it  to  Teiepes  himaelf  (fittehidiU  det  Sattutittihen  AUerVumu,  IWwOa  VI.\ 
According  to  Biilerbeck  (Swo,  p.  127),  the  Anxftn  (Anshln)  of  the  early  Aabnnenldee  waa  merely 
a  very  email  part  of  the  ancient  AniOn  (Ansbftn),  .vix.  the  digtiiat  on  the  east  and  iouth-eait  of 
Knh-i-Dena,  which  iaclndea  the  modem  towns  of  Tezdeahaat,  Abadeb,  Yekltd,  and  KiuhkiBeid. 

'  Herodotus  (L  oxzr.)  Imagined  Oarmania  and  Persia  Proper  to  be  one  and  the  same  provlnoe ; 
from  the  Alexandrine  period  onwards  historians  and  geographen  drew  a  distinotlon  between  the  two 
(Stbabo,  XV.  iU.  g  1,  p.  727 ;  Pliky,  BUI.  Nat.,  vi.  28 ;  Asrun,  yi,  28). 

*  The  fOTm  of  the  name  varies  in  different  writers.     Btrabo  calls  it  the  Oroatis  (XT.  iii.  SS  1, 5, 

pp.  727,  729),  Neorohns  the  Arosts  (AsHuir,  Sutorut  Indiea,  tiiIi.  8);  in  Pliny  it  appears  •• 

Gratis  and  Zorotis  iHUL  ^aC,  vL  26, 28),  and  In  Ammianus  Uaroellinus  as  Oroatea  (XXIU.  *L  $26). 

'  Tbe  Araxes  (Stbabo,  XV.  iil  §  6,  p.  720)  is  the  modem  Bendamlr.     The  Eyroa,  which  Bowed 
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moat  of  the  others  find  no  ontlet,  and  their  waters  accumulate  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valleys,  in  lakes  whose  areas  vary  at  the  different  seasons.     The 
mountainous   district    is    furrowed   in  all  directions   by   deep   raiines,   with 
almost  vertical  sides,  at  the  bottom  of  which  streams  and  torrents  follow  a 
headlong  courBe.    The  landscape  wears  a  certain  air  of  savage  grandenr;  giant 
peaks  rise  in  needle-lite  points  perpendicularly  to  the  sky ;  mountain  paths 
wind  upward,  cut  into  the  sides  of  the  steep  precipices ;  the  chasms  are  spanned 
by  single-arched  bridges,  so  frail  and 
narrow  that  they  seem  likely  to  be 
swept  away  in  the   first   gale  that 
blows.      No  country  could   present 
greater  difficulties  to  the  moTement« 
of  a  regular  army  or  lend  itself  more 
readily  to  a  system  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare.   It  was  unequally  divided  be- 
tween some  ten  or  twelve  tribes :  * 
chief  among  these  were  the  Pasar- 
gadte,  from  whicli  the  royal  family 
took  its  origin  ;  after  them  came  the 
Haraphii  and  Maspii.    The  chiefs  of 
these  two  tribes  were  elected  from 
among  the  members  of  seven  families,  who,  at  first  taking  equal  rank  with  that  of 
the  Fasargadee,  had  afterwards  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Acheemenides, 
forming  a  privileged  class  at  the  court  of  the  latter,  the  members  of  which  shared 
the  royal  prerogatives  and  took  a  part  in  the  work  of  government.^  Of  the  remain- 
ing tribes,  the  Panthialeei,  Dernsisei,  and  Carmenians  lived  a  sedentary  life,  while 
the  Dai,  Mardians,  Dropici,  and  Sagartians  *  were  nomadic  in  their  habits.    Each 
one  of  these  tribes  occupied  its  own  allotted  territory,  the  limits  of  which  were  not 
always  accurately  defined ;  we  know  that  Sagartia,  PanetakenS,  and  Mardia  lay 
towards  the  north,  on  the  confines  of  Media  and  the  salt  desert,"  Taokeue  extended 
along  the  seaboard,  and  Carmania  lay  to  the  east.     The  tribes  had  constructed 
large  villages,  such  as  Armuza,  Sisiddna,  Apostana,  Gogana,  and  Taoke,  on  the 

put  PerBepoIif,  is  Don  tbe  Pulwu,  an  afflaent  of  the  BendiuDlr.  The  Bagradag  of  Ptolemy,  cftlled 
the  Uyperis  b;  Juba  (Fuky,  Ei$t.  Nat.,  \i.  26,  §  99),  la  the  modem  Naband. 

'  Herodotus  only  mentioDs  ten  Persian  tribes  (I.  cut.);  Xenophoa  (Cyropadeia,  I.  ii.) 
speftks  of  twelTe. 

'  Drawn  by  Boudicr,  from  a  photograph  of  the  Naksh-i-KuBtera  bas-relief  taken  by  DiealaToy. 

'  As  to  these  leven  royal  families,  of.  Hibodotcs,  III,  ciivi.  ;  Josbpbds,  AbU  Jad.,  xi.  2. 

'  On  all  these  poinU,  cf.  ELisfe  Rbci-us,  agraphia  mivimtle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  168-171, 177,  180, 
185-187. 

*  Paratakenf,  whioh  iias  already  t>e«D  identified  vith  the  Partukkann  (or  PartakkaoD)  of  the 
Assyrian  inaoriplions  (cf.  p.  356,  tupra),  is  piaced  by  Ptolemy  in  Persia  (ti.  4) ;  Matdia  corresponds  to 
the  moimtainous  district  of  BebaUan  and  Eazruii. 
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sesKwaat  (the  last  named  possessing  a  palace  which  was  one  of  the  three  chief 

residences  of  the  AoheemeBian  kings),*  and  Carmana,  Perflepolia,  Pasargadee,  and 

Gtabse  in  the  interior.'    The  Persians  were  a  keen-  

witted  and  observant  race,  inured  to  all  kinds  of  hard-    I 

ships  in  their  oconpation  as  moantain  shepherds,  and 

they  were  born  warriors.    The  type  preserved  on  the 

monaments  differs  bnt  little  from  that  which  still 

exists  at  the  present  day  in  the  more  remote  dis- 
tricts.    It  was  marked  by  a  tall  and  slender  fignre, 

with  stnrdy  shoulders  and  loins,  a  small  bead,  with 

a  thick  shock  of  hair  and  curling  beard,  a  straight 

nose,  a  determined  mouth,  and  an  eye  steady  and 

alert.  Tet,  in  spite  of  their  valour,  Phraortes  over- 
powered them,  and  was  henceforward  able  to  reckon 
the  princes  of  Ansh&o  among  his  vassals ;  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  their  forces  to  his  own,  he 
directed  his  efforts  to  the  subjection  of  the  other 
races  of  the  plateau.  If  we  may  believe  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Hellenic  epoch,  he  reduced  them  to 
aabmisaion,  and,  intoxicated  by  his  success,  ventured 
at  last  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Assyrians,  who 
for  centuries  past  had  held  rule  over  Upper  Asia.' 

This  was  about  635  B.O.,  or  less  than  ten  years  pebmas' 

after  the  downfall  of  Elam,  and  it  does  not  seem 

likely  that  the  vital  forces  of  Assyria  can  have  suffered  any  serioos  diminution 
within  so  short  a  space  of  time."    Assur-bani-pal,  weary  of  fighting,  even 

>  The  poeiUon  of  moBt  of  these  towDs  is  atill  Kmenbat  doubtfaL  Armuta  u  probabl;  Ormoz  (or 
Honnnz)  od  the  malalaDd,  the  foierniiDer  of  the  insular  Bormnz  of  the  Portagueae,  as  the  Freaeh 
Msbolar  d'Anville  has  pointed  oat  (fiaeherdttt  gtog.  tar  U  golft  Fertiqut,  in  tho  Menioirtt  de  PAeatL  det 
in«>.,Tol.  isx.  p.  141):  8iBidfiDB(NKAHoaiiBin  AaBiAN.Sutoria  JniI<oa,xixriL3)  has  been  identiiied 
with  the  modefu  village  of  Moga,  ceu  Baa-Jerd,  Apoatana  (Nkabobdb,  iszvii.  5)  with  the  town  of 
ShevLr,  the  name  seeming  to  he  peipetnated  in  that  of  the  Jebei  Asban  nhioh  rises  not  far  ftom  there 
(ViKCKBT,  reriplvt,  p.  381).  Oogana  (Nbabchub,  iiivii.  7)  is  probablj  Bender  Konglln,  and  Taokfi, 
at  the  month  of  the  Granis  (NBABCHDS,ixiii.  3),iseitherKhorUasae!rorBohillHat  the  mouth  of  the 
Biihawer.  The  palace,  which  was  one  of  the  three  principal  Tcsidencea  of  the  Aohtemenian  kings,  is 
probably  mentioned  by  Strsbo  (XT.  iii.  §  3.  p.  728,  where  we  must  read  t)ii>  Ta4ini<'  in  place  of  Hiv 
'Oinif),andpo*Biblyin  Dlonyaius  Periegeteu  (1069,  where  the  TanKo/ of  the  MSS.  ia  doubtleM  equiva- 
lent to  TuKlli). 

*  Carmana  (Ptoleut,  vi.  8)  is  tho  modem  Kermftn;  the  exact  position  of  Oabn,  wliioh  aleo 
poHeaeed  a  palace  (Ptoi.bhy,  vL  4;  Stbabo,  XV,  iii  §  3,  p.  728;  DiOMtaiDH  Pbeubobtbs,  1069,  where 
we  ought  to  read  Tiflu  instead  of  3a0a{},  is  not  known.  Aa  to  the  name  and  position  of  Paeargadm 
and  Persepolis.  of.  Sfibobl.,  Eraniicht  AlterUunntkiinde.  vol.  ii.  pp.  617-62 1  j  Nulubke,  Av/ualta 
lar  Perfiickea  OueAifAfe,  pp.  135-146.  ■  HEBoixiTt'ii,  I.  cii. 

*  Drawn  by  Boodier,  from  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  at  Feraepolis,  in  Dibclafot, 
L'Aeropote  de  Suit,  p.  S89. 

*  The  date  is  indicated  by  the  figurei  given  by  Herodotus  in  regard  to  the  Medio  kings,  based  on  tbe 
calculations  of  himself  or  his  authoritiee.    Phraortes  died  in  G34  B.C.,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years 
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tliough  he  no  longer  directed  operationa  in  person,  had  apparently  deter- 
mined to  remain  entirely  on  the  defensive,  and  not  to  take  the  field,  nnlefls 
absolutely  compelled  to  do  so  by  rebellion  at  home  or  an  attack  from 
outside.  In  view  of  the  growing  need  of  rest  for  the  AsBjm'an  nation,  he 
could  not  have  arrived  at  a  wiser  decision,  provided  always  that  circumstances 
allowed  of  its  being  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the  tributary  races  and  frontier 
nations  were  willing  to  &11  in  with  his  intentions.  They  did  so  at  first,  for  the 
fate  of  Elam  bad  filled  even  the  most  unruly  among  them  with  consternation, 
and  peace  reigned  supreme  from  the  Persian  Golf  to  the  Mediterranean.  Assar- 
bani-pal  took  advantage  of  this  unexpected  lull  to  push  forward  the  construction 
of  public  works  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  palace  of 
Sennacherib,  thoogh  it  had  been  bnilt  scarcely  fifty  years  before,  was  already 
beginning  to  totter  on  its  foundations ;  Assur-bani-pal  entirely  remodelled  and 
restored  it — a  proceeding  which  gave  oniversal  satisfaction.  The  common  people 
had,  as  usual,  to  make  the  bricks  with  their  own  hands  and  convey  them  to  the 
spot,  bnt  as  the  chariots  employed  for  tiiis  purpose  formed  part  of  the  booty 
recently  brought  back  from  Elam,  the  privilege  of  using  these  trophies  did 
sometiiing  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  tasks  imposed  on  thenu  Moreover, 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  at  work  among  the  squads  of  labourers 
several  real  kings,  the  Arabian  chiefe  who  had  been  pursued  and  captured 
in  the  heart  of  the  desert  by  Assur-bani-pal's  generals;  they  plodded  along 
under  their  heavy  baskets,  stimulated  by  the  craok  of  the  whip,  amid  insults 
and  jeers.'  This  palace  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ornate  ever  built  by  the 
rulers  of  Assyria.  True,  the  decoration  does  not  reveal  any  novel  process  or 
theme;  we  find  therein  merely  the  usual  scenes  of  battle  or  of  the  chase,  but 
they  are  designed  and  executed  with  a  skill  to  which  the  sculptor  of  Nineveh 
had  never  before  attained.  The  azmnals,  in  particular,  are  portrayed  with  a 
light  and  delicate  touch — the  wild  asses  pursued  by  hounds,  or  checked  while 
galloping  at  full  speed  by  a  cast  of  the  lasso ;  the  herds  of  goats  and  gazelles 
hurrying  across  the  desert ;  the  wounded  lioness,  which  raises  herself  with  a  last 
dying  effort  to  roar  at  the  beaters.'  We  are  conscious  of  Egyptian  influence 
underlying  the  Asiatic  work,  and  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the  scenes  from 
the  Elamite  campaigns  also  reminds  us  of  Egypt.  The  picture  of  the  battle 
of  Tnlltz  recalls,  in  the  variety  of  its  episodes  and  the  arrangement  of  the 

(HiBODOTui,  I.  oil.).  Bad  as  the  lost  jeai  of  hii  leigu  coiacides  with  the  wu  «gaLDit  ABiyria,  the  prepa- 
Tatioiu  for  it  oanaot  b&Te  been  macli  Mrliei  tbtiD  685  oi  636  b.o.,  a  year  or  tvo  before  tbe  cataatropbe. 

>  O.  Bkith,  Hut.  of  Atiurbanijial,  pp.  308-319 ;  S.  Aldbm  Buith,  DU  KeHtchrifttexle  A^urbanipait, 
voL  1  pp.  76-83;  cL  Jenssn,  Imehr.  AtduntampaTi,  in  Scsbadib,  Keil,  Bibl.,  roL  iL  pp.  230-2ff7. 

*  For  apecimena  of  tbese  ba•-raliefi^  dealing  with  battle-aoenea,  of.  Btrnggla  of  tilt  NaUoat,  p.  S'iS, 
and  pp.  406-412,  415,  tupra ;  and  for  KeiiM  of  the  chase,  Davm  o/  CiTiluaiion,  p.  559,  &mggU  of 
lh«  A'otunu,  pp.  622,  624,  and  pp.  401,  461,  mpra.  The  banqoeting  aoene  which  appean  on  p.  418, 
aupro,  alao  comes  from  the  same  place. 
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perBpective,  the  famous  engftgement  at  Qodsha,  of  which  Bamsee  II.  has  left 
SQch  nnmeroDs  preseotments  oa  the  Ttteban  pilous.  The  AssyriaiiB,  led  by  the 
Ticiseitudee  of  inTasiou  to  Lnxor  aod  the  Bamessenin,  had,  doabtJess,  seen  these 
masterpieces  of  Egyptian  art  in  a  less  matilated  state  than  that  in  which  we 
now  possess  them,  and  profited  by  the  remembrance  when  called  upon  to  depict 
the  private  life  of  their  king  and  the  victories  gained  by  his  armies.  It  was 
in  this  magnificent  residence  that  Assur-bani-pal  led  an  existence  of  indolent 
splendour,  snch  as  the  chroniclere  of  a  later  age  were  wont  to  ascribe  to  all  the 
Assyrian  monarchs  from  the  time  of  Semiramis  onwards.'    We  wonld  gladly 


believe  that  he  varied  the  monotony  of  his  hunting  expeditions,  his  banqnete, 
and  entertainments  in  the  gardens  in  company  with  the  women  of  the  harem, 
by  pleasures  of  a  more  refined  nature,  and  that  he  took  an  unnsaal  interest  in 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  races  who  had  become  subject  to  his  rule.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  discovered  in  several  of  the  ruined  chambers 
of  his  palaces  the  remains  of  a  regular  library,  which  must  originally  have 
contained  thousands  of  clay  tablets,  all  methodically  arranged  and  catalogued 
for  his  use.'  A  portion  of  them  furnish  us  at  first-hand  with  the  records  of 
his  reign,  and  include  letters  exchanged  with  provincial  governors,*  augural 

■  stories  of  the  effeminacy  of  SudnDBpalnB  bud  beon  coUeoted  bjCteaioa  of  Caidua  {Ctaiv  Cnidii 
FrtsgmaUa,  ia  Mt)LLBR-DllM)T,  pp.  35-S9)  ;  tbej  aaoo  grew  under  the  bantlg  of  historiaiiB  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  and  were  passed  on  bj  tbetn  to  writers  of  the  Bomaa  and  Byzantine  epochs. 

'  Drawn  by  Fauahei-Qudin,  from  the  eketch  by  Plaue,  Nintvt  et  VAiiyrie,  vol.  iii.  pi.  56. 

'  For  a  general  description  of  the  diacoTery  and  arrangement  of  this  library,  cf,  Ihe  little  book  by 
J.  M^HANT,  La  Bibliolhiqae  ciu  Falaii  de  Ninint,  which  gives  all  the  neoessarj  information. 

*  As  to  thia  part  of  the  collection,  cf.  the  papers  by  Finches,  !fota  upon  Ihe  Aityrian  Beport  ■ 
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predictions,  coosnltation  of  oracles,*  obeerTations  made  by  the  royal  astrologers, 
staodiiig  orders,  accounts  of  iocome  and  expenditnre,  even  the  reports  of  phy- 
sicians in  regard  to  the  health  of  members  of  the  royal  family  or  of  the  royal 
hoosehold  : '  these  docnments  reveal  to  us  the  vhole  machinery  of  govemment  ia 
actual  operation,  and  we  almost  seem  to  witness  the  secret  mechanism  by  which 
the  kingdom  was  maintained  in  activity.  Other  tablets  contain  authentic  copies 
of  works  which  were  looked  upon  as  classics  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Euphrates. 
Probably,  when  Babylon  was  sacked,  Sennacherib  had  ordered  the  books  which 
lay  piled  up  in  E-8agil!a  and  the  other  buildings  of  the  city  to  be  collected  and 
carried  away  to  Nineveh  along  with  the  statues  and  property  of  the  gods.  They 
had  been  placed  in  the  treasury,  and  there  they  remained  until  Esarhaddon 
re-established  the  kingdom  of  Karduniash,  and  Assur-bani-pal  was  forced  to 
deliver  up  the  statue  of  Narduk  and  restore  to  the  sanctuaries,  now  rebuilt,  all 
the  wealth  of  which  his  grandfather  had  robbed  them :  but  before  sending  back 
the  tablets,  he  ordered  copies  to  be  made  of  them,  and  his  secretaries  set  to  work 
to  transcribe  for  bis  use  such  of  these  works  as  they  considered  worthy  of 
reproduction.  The  majority  of  them  were  treatises  compiled  by  the  most 
celebrated  adepts  in  the  sciences  for  which  Ghaldesa  had  been  famous  from  time 
immemorial ;  they  included  collections  of  omens,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  in 
which  tlie  mystical  meaning  of  each  phenomenon  and  its  inSuence  on  the 
destinies  of  the  world  was  explained  by  examples  borrowed  from  the  Annals 
of  world-renowned  conquerors,  such  as  Naramsin  and  Sargon  of  Agadg ; '  then 
there  were  formulae  for  exorcising  evil  spirits  &om  the  bodies  of  the  possessed, 
and  against  phantoms,  vampires,  and  ghosts,  the  recognised  causes  of  all 
disease ;  prayers  and  psalms,  which  had  to  be  repeated  before  the  gods  in  order 
to  obtain  pardon  for  sin ;  and  histories  of  divinities  and  kings  from  the  time  of 
the  creation  down  to  the  latest  date.*    Among  these  latter  were  several  versions 

TabUU,vx  the  TraMaetiom  of  the  BibliMl  AtchBologiokl  Bodetf,  vol.  vi.  pp.  209-248;  Atfrian 
Beport  TabUlt,  in  the  Seeordt  of  the  Patt,  let  Kriei,  toL  xi.  pp^  75-7S,  end  Spteimtnt  of  Attfriait 
Conttpondeaet,  iUd.,  Snil  BerieB,  toI.  iiL  pp.  ITS-ISS,  b;  8.  Aldbm  Buith,  KnUehrifltexte  Jmr- 
banipalt,  vol.  ii.,  uid  Auyrian  Letten  (reprinted  f>om  the  Proctedingi  of  the  Blblicsl  Arohno]ogi<&l 
Society,  Tol.  ix.  pp.  240-256,  1886-1887,  and  vol.  i.,  1887-1888,  pp.  60-72,  155-177,  305-316),  hy 
Fb.  Dblitzsch,  BellT&gt  «ur  ErTMrwag  der  Babyloniieh-anj/rUehen  BrirJlittratuT,  is  the  BaitTigt 
cur  Auj/Tuitogie,  vol.  J.  pp.  184-248,  6I3-66S,  vol.  ti,  pp.  19-62,  aud  bj  CHRiRTOFaxR  JoEStKm,  Tht 
Epitlolary  Liieratun  of  the  Auj/riatu  and  Babj/Joniatu,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anuriean  Orimtal 
Society,  voL  zviii.  pp.  125-175,  vol.  xii.  pp.  42-96,  where  a  ooniplete  Bibliogrftpb;  of  the  wbole 
Bnbjeot  b  giver,  pp.  94-96. 

■  On  tbia  anhjeot.cf.  the  frequeatlyqnatodworkofEMUDTSON,  Juyr{ioA<OeMeand«n5MiMn|rol^ 
and  the  article  hj  A.  Stsomg,  On  tome  OraeUt  to  Eiarhaddon  aad  AMur^ni-pal,  in  the  Btilragt  twr 
Jmj/TMogU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  627-636 

*  Cf.  the  letter  K  SIB  in  regard  to  the  recoveij  of  Nabn-nftdin-ibninn  (Fb.  Dbutzscb,  BeitrSge  nir 
ErJdSnaig  der  SabjilonUch-anyriidienBri^iteraliiT,  iu  tteSeitr^a  lur  Att]friologie,  vol.  i.  pp.  196-198), 
tnd  the  letter  £  Si  in  regard  to  the  cure  of  KoduRu,  Id.,  ibtd.,  pp.  298-302. 

'  Cf.  Daum  of  Cii-ilivHiBti,  pp.  599-773. 

*  In  regard  to  moat  of  tbeM  norka,  of.  Daum  of  OimHiolum,  pp.  750-782. 
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of  the  epic  of  Gilgames,  the  story  of  Etana,  of  Adapa,  and  many  othera  ;  *  and  we 
may  hope  to  possess  all  that  the  Assyrians  knew  of  the  old  Cbaldiean  literature 
in  the  serenth  century  B.C.,  as  soon  as  the  ezcavators  have  unearthed  from  the 
mound  at  Kouyonjik  all  the  tablets,  complete  or  fragmentary,  which  still  lie 
hidden  there.  Even  from  the  shreds  of  information  which  they  have  already 
yielded  to  us,  we  are  able  to  piece  t(^ether  so  varied  a  picture  that  we  can 


readily  imagine  Assnr-bani-pal  to  have  hees  a  learned  and  studious  monarch,  a 
patron  of  literature  and  antiqaarian  knowledge.  Very  possibly  he  either  read 
himself,  or  had  read  to  him,  many  of  the  authors  irbose  works  found  a  place  in 
his  library:  the  kiogd  of  Nineveh,  like  the  Pharaohs,  desired  now  and  then  to  be 
amused  hy  tales  of  the  marvellous,  and  they  were  doubtless  keenly  alive  to  the 
delightful  rhythm  and  beautiful  language  employed  by  the  poets  of  the  past  in 
singing  the  praises  of  their  divine  or  heroic  ancestors.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
his  palace  contained  the  most  important  literary  collection  which  the  ancient 
East  has  so  far  bequeathed  to  us,  in  no  way  proves  that  Assur-bani-pal 
displayed  a  more  prononnced   taste  for  literature  than  his  predecessors;  it 

■  The  epic  of  Gilgamei  hiu  been  aaolf  Bed  tullf  ia  the  Dauno/CJci'Iiniffon,  pp.  56S-572, 571-989: 
as  to  the  poemi  of  Etana  mid  Adapo,  of.  pp.  573,  659-661,  698-700,  Aid. 

■  Drawn  bjr  Fbuaher-GadiD,  from  the  photograph  pabliabed  by  Fetbrs,  Kippur,  or  Exploratioju 
and  Jdv«»lurei  on  &t  Evphratet,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
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indicateB  merely  the  zeal  and  aotiTity  of  his  librarians,  their  intelligence,  and 
their  respect  and  admiration  for  the  great  works  of  the  past  Once  he  had 
iaaoed  his  edict  ordering  oew  editions  of  the  old  masters  to  be  prepared,  Asaar- 
bani-pal  may  have  dismissed  the  matter  fix>m  his  mind,  and  the  work  would  go 
on  antomatically  withoat  need  for  any  further  interference  on  bis  part.  The 
scribes  enriched  bis  library  for  him,  in  mnch  the  same  way  as  the  generals  won 
bis  battles,  or  the  architects  bnilt  his  monuments:  they  were  nothing  more 
than  nameless  agents,  whose  indiTidoality  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  their  master, 
their  skill  and  talent  being  all  placed  to  bis  credit.  Babylonia  shared  equally 
with  Assyria  in  the  benefits  of  his  government  He  associated  himself  with 
his  brother  Sbamash-shnmakln  in  the  task  of  completing  the  temple  of 
E-Sagilla ;  ^  afterwards,  when  sole  monarch,  he  oontinned  the  work  of  restoration, 
not  only  in  Babylon,  bnt  in  the  lesser  cities  as  well,  especially  those  which  had 
safTered  most  during  the  war,  such  as  Urn,  Urak,  Borsippa,  and  Cutba.'  He 
remodelled  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Nippur,  the  walls  bnilt  there  by  him  being 
even  now  distiDguishable  from  the  rest  by  the  size  of  the  bricks  and  the  careful 
dressing  of  the  masonry."  From  the  shoree  of  the  Persian  Galf  to  the  mountains 
of  Armenia,  Assyria  and  Eardnniash  were  covered  with  building-yards  jast  as 
they  bad  been  in  the  most  peaceful  days  of  the  monarchy. 

It  was  at  this  nnique  juncture  of  apparent  grandeur  and  prosperity  that 
Phraortee  resolved  to  attack  Aasur-bani-pal.  There  is  notbing  to  indicate  that 
his  action  took  place  simultaneously  with  some  movement  on  the  part  of  other 
peoples,  or  with  a  serious  insurrection  in  any  of  the  Assyrian  provinces.  For 
my  part,  I  prefer  to  set  it  down  to  one  of  thoee  sudden  impulses,  those  irresis- 
tible outbursts  of  self-confidence,  which  from  time  to  time  actoated  the  princes 
tributary  to  Nineveh  or  the  kings  on  its  frontier.  The  period  of  inactivity  to 
which  some  previous  defeat  inflicted  on  them  or  on  their  predecessors  had  con- 
demned them,  allowed  them  to  regain  their  strength,  and  one  or  two  victories 
over  less  powerful  neighbours  served  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  former 
humiliation  and  disaster ;  they  flew  to  arms  full  of  hope  in  the  result,  and  once 
more  drew  down  defeat  upon  their  heads,  being  lucky  indeed  if  their  abortive 
rising  led  to  nothing  worse  than  the  slaughter  of  their  armies,  the  ezecuticm  of 
their  generals,  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  their  former  tribute.  This  was 
the  fate  that  overtook  Fhraortes ;  the  conqueror  of  the  Persians,  when  confronted 
by  the  veteran  troops  of  Assyria,  failed  before  their  superior  discipline,  and  was 

■  Cf.  pp.  BSa,  383,  tapra, 

■  He  reren  to  tbe  woiks  at  Bonippa  «□<!  Eula  toward*  the  end  of  the  accoDDt  of  bia  eampaigit 
agaiiut  ShiuuMb-shumubin  (Q.  Smitq,  HMory  0/ Juurianipal,  pp.  167, 16S),aDd  to  thoaeat  Umk  in 
deooiibing  tbe  wot  against  KhumUn-khsldaah  (O.  Smitb,  Eutorf  of  AMurbanlpal,  p.  2S6>. 

■  A  deMriptloa  of  the  parts  built  bjf  Awnr-bani-pal  will  be  foond  !□  Petub,  Ntppw,  Tol.  ii. 
pp.  162-164,  201. 
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left  dead  opon  the  field  of  battle  vith  the  greater  part  of  his  army.'  So  far  the 
affair  pieeented  no  umianal  feataree ;  it  was  merely  one  more  commonplace 
repetition  of  a  score  of  similar  episodes  which  had  already  taken  place  in 
the  same  region,  ander  Tiglath-pileser  III.  or  the  early  Sargonides;  bat 
Hnrakshatara,  the  son  of  Fhraortes,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Cyaxares,^  instead 
of  pleading  for  mercy,  continued  to  offer  a  stubborn  resistance.  Cyaxares 
belongs  to  history,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  exercised  a  decisive 
inflnence  over  the  destioies  of  the  Orieotal  world,  bnt  precise  details  of  his 
exploits  are  wanting,  and  his  personality  is  involved  in  such  obscuring  mists 
that  we  can  scarcely  seize  it ;  the  little  we  have  so  far  been  able  to  glean  con- 
cemiog  him  shows  ns,  oot  30  much  the  man  himself,  as  a  vague  shadow  of  him 
seen  dimly  through  the  haze.  His  achievemeota  prove  him  to  have  been  one 
of  those  perfect  rulers  of  men,  such  as  Asia  produces  every  now  and  then,  who 
knew  how  to  govern  as  well  as  how  to  win  battles — a  bom  general  and  lawgiver, 
who  coald  carry  his  people  with  him,  and  shone  no  less  in  peace  than  in  war.* 
The  armies  at  t^e  disposal  of  his  predecessors  had  been  little  more  than 
heterogeneous  assemblies  of  fendal  militia;  each  clan  funiished  its  own  con- 
tingent of  cavalry,  archers,  and  pikemen,but  instead  of  all  these  being  combined 
into  a  common  whole,  with  kindred  elements  contributed  by  the  other  tribes, 
each  one  acted  separately,  thns  forming  a  number  of  small  independent  armies 
within  the  larger  one.  Cyazares  saw  that  defeat  was  certain  so  long  as  he  had 
nothing  but  these  ill-assorted  masses  to  match  against  the  regular  forces  of 
Assyria  :  he  therefore  broke  up  the  tribal  contingents  and  rearranged  the  units 
of  which  they  were  composed  according  to  their  natural  affinities,  grouping 
horsemen  with  horsemen,  archers  with  archers,  and  pikemen  with  pikemen, 
taking  the  Assyrian  cavalry  and  infontry  as  his  models.*    The  foot-soldieis 

>  Hebodotcs,  1.  dL 

■  The  original  form  of  the  name  U  fnruUhed  b;  paBnge*  in  tha  Behiitun  inaoription  (col.  ii,  11. 15, 
81,  and  It.  19, 22),  where  Chitnuitakhna  of  SagartU  and  Fi&Tartiah  of  Media,  two  of  the  oUimantg 
for  the  throne  irho  ro«e  against  Darins,  ue  lepteMnted  aa  tracing  their  descent  from  HuTakshatara 
(Cyaxuea) :  of.  Jusn,  Eranitehai  Nanenbuch,  p.  liO. 

>  G.  BawliDBOn  (lie  Ftv»  Grtat  XonarAiet,  2nd  edit,  toI,  ii.  pp.  414,  416)  take*  a  Bomewbat 
different  vieir  of  Cfoxarea'  character;  he  admiU  that  OTaxarea  knew  bow  to:  win  victorieB,  bnt 
refnseg  to  credit  him  with  the  oapaoit^  for  organUation  roqnired  in  order  to  reap  the  fall  bene&ti  of 
eonqneat,  giving  »»  hisreaaon  far  this  new  the  brief  duration  of  the  Medio  empire.  The  teat  applied 
bj  liiDi  does  not  seem  to  me  a  oonclnsire  one,  for  the  eiittence  of  the  aeoond  Ohald»an  empire  waa 
almost  M  abort,  and  yet  it  woald  be  decidedly  unfair  to  draw  similar  inferences  toaohing  tbecbaraoler 
of  Nabopolauar  or  Nebuchadrezzar  from  thia  fact. 

•  HsnoDorua,  1.  oiii,  where  we  are  told  that  Gy axaree  was  "  the  first  to  divide  the  Asiatic*  into 
difibrent  regiments,  separating  the  pikemen  from  the  arobers  and  horaemen ;  before  hia  time,  these 
troops  were  all  mixed  up  liapbazaid  together."  I  have  interpreted  hie  evidenoe  in  the  aenae  which 
aeema  moat  in  harmony  with  what  we  know  of  Assyrian  military  taotios.  It  seems  incredible  that  the 
Medio  aimiea  can  hare  fongbt  pell-mell,  ai  Herodotus  deolares,  seeing  that  for  two  bnodred  yeara  past 
the  Ucdea  had  heen  freqaently  engaged  against  such  well-drilled  troops  as  those  of  Assyria:  if  the 
statement  be  antbentio,  it  merely  means  that  Cysxaroa  coavetted  all  the  small  feudal  armiea  which  liad 
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wore  a  high  felt  cap  known  aa  a  tiara  ;  thej  had  long  tunics  with  wide  eleeveB, 
tied  in  at  the  waist  by  a  belt,  and  Bometimes  reinforced  bj  iron  plates  or  scales, 
as  well  as  gaiten,  buskins  of  soft  leather,  and  large  wickerwork  shields  coTered 
with  ox-hide,  which  they  bore  in  front  of  them  tike  a  morable  bulwark  -  their 
weapons  consisted  of  a  short  sword,  which  depended  from  the  belt  and  lay  along 
the  thigh,  one  or  two  light  jaTelins,  a  bow  with  a  strongly  pronounced  curre,  and 
a  qnivei  full  of  arrows  made  from  reeds.^    Their  horsemen,  like  those  of  other 

warlike  nations  of  theEast, 
used  neither  saddle  nor 
stirrups,  and  though  they 
could  make  skilful  use 
of  lance  and  sword,  their 
fftTourite  weapon  was  the 
bow.'  Accustomed  from 
their  earliest  childhood  to 
all  kinds  of  equestrian 
exercises,  they  seemed  to 
sit  their  horses  as  though 
they  actually  formed  part 
of  the  animal."  They  sel- 
dom fought  in  line,  but, 
from  the  very  beginujug 

-EI,IC  AND  PE«U«   r00r.80LD.lM.*  ^f   ^^    ^^jj^^^    1^^,^^  j;^^  ^ 

dense  cloud  on  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  enemy,  and  riddled  them  with 
missiles,  without,  however,  coming  to  close  quarters.  Like  the  Farthians  of 
a  later  epoch,  they  waited  until  they  had  bewildered  and  reduced  the  foe 
by  their  ceaseless  evolutions  before  giving  the  final  charge  which  was  to  rout 
them  completely.  No  greater  danger  conld  threaten  the  Assyrians  than  the 
establishment  of  a  systematically  oi^anised  military  power  within  the  borders 
of  Media.  An  invader  starting  from  Egypt  or  Asia  Minor,  even  if  he  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  the  forces  sent  out  to  meet  him,  had  still  a  long  way  to  go 
before  he  could  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  empire.     Even  if  Cilicia  and  Syria 

hitherto  fongbt  lide  by  side  od  behalf  of  the  king  into  k  mugle  lojti  army  in  which  the  different 
kinds  of  troops  were  kept  separate. 

■  HxBODOTUs,  VII.  IzL,  where  the  historian  describee  the  equipment  of  the  Peraiaas  in  much  the 
■une  termi  as  I  have  used  above,  and  then  odds  in  the  foUowing  ohapter  that  '*  the  Uedei  had  the 
Mune  equipment,  for  it  ia  the  equipment  of  the  Medee  aod  not  that  of  the  PsTsiaos." 

•  HiBODOTua,  VIL  Isizvi.,  where  he  says  that  the  Uediu  honemen  were  armed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  infantry. 

'  Ai  to  the  eduMlion  they  reoeiied,  of.  Xexofhok,  Cgropxdia,  I.  if.  §  4. 

*  Drawn  by  Fauoher-Ondin,  after  Cowte  and  FumODi,  La  Ptrie  Ancitant,  pi.  oi.  The  fir«l  and 
third  figures  ore  Uedes,  the  second  and  fourth  Peraians. 
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aboald  be  conqaered,  nothing  was  easier  tlian  to  oppose  a  further  advance  at 
the  barrier  of  the  Euphrates ;  aod  should  the  Eaphrates  be  crossed,  the  Khabur 
still  remained,  and  behind  it  the  desert  of  Singar,  which  offered  the  last  obstacle 
between  Nineveh  and  the  invaders.     The  distances  were  less  considerable  in 
the  case  of  an  army  setting  out  from  TTraitu  and  proceeding  along  the  basin 
of  the  Tigris  or  its  afBaents;  but  here,  too,  the  difSculties  of  transit  were  so 
serious  that  the  invader  ran  a  great  risk  of  gradually  losing  the  best  part  of  his 
forces  on  the  road.     On  the  north-east  and  east,  however,  the  ancient  heritage 
of  Aasut  lay  open  to  direct  and  swift  attack.    An  enemy  who  succeeded  in 
destroying  or  driving  back 
the  garrisons    stationed    as 
outposts  on  the  rim  of  the 
plateau,   from   Ebarkhar  to 
Faraoa,'   if  he   rentured  to 
pursue    his    advantage    and 
descended  into  the  plain  of 
the  Tigris,  had  no  less  than 
three  routes  to  choose  from 
— the   Einnd   road  ou  the 
south,   the    Ban  eh   road   on 

A   MEDIO  BOBKEMAN.* 

the  north,    and   the  Sulei- 

manyeb  road  between  the  two.  The  last  was  the  easiest  of  all,  and  led 
almost  straight  to  the  fords  of  Altun-Keupri  and  the  banks  of  the  Lesser  Zab,on 
the  confines  of  Assyria  proper,  close  under  the  walls  of  Arbela,  the  holy  city  of 
Ishtai.  He  needed  but  to  win  two  victories,  one  upon  leaving  the  mountains, 
the  other  at  the  passage  of  the  Zab,  and  two  or  three  weeks'  steady  marching 
would  bring  him  from  Hamadan  right  up  to  the  ramparts  of  Nineveh.' 

Cyaxares  won  a  victory  over  Assur-bani-pal's  generals,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  over  a  hundred  yeai-s  Assyria  proper  suffered  the  ignominy  of  foreign 
invasion.*  The  various  works  conBtructed  by  twenty  generations  of  kings  had 
gradually  transformed  the  triangle  enclosed  between  the  Upper  Zab,  the  Tigris, 
and  the  Jebel-Makhlub  into  a  regular  fortified  camp.  The  soathem  point  of 
this  triangle  was  defended  by  Calah  from  the  attacks  of  Cbsldsa  or  from  foes 
coming  down  from  Media  by  HolwiLu  and  Suleimanyeb,  while  Nineveh  guarded 
it  ou  the  north-east,  and  several  lines  of  walled  cities — among  which  Dur- 

'  Afl  Id  the«e  garritona,  or.  pp.  243,  356,  tupra. 

'  Drawn  by  Faucher-Qudio,  Trom  a  ctwt  of  tbe  Uedio  intaglio  in  the  Cabinot  des  M&lftillei ;  at. 
Lajabd.  Le  Oaitt  de  Mithra,  pL  zit..  No.  7,  and  Mekakf,  La  Olyptique  OrierUaU,  voL  ii.  p.  1o3. 

'  Cf.  the  notewortli;  paper  by  BiUerbeok,  in  Billehbeok  aud  Jibbuiab,  Der  Untergaitg  Nia»v»k'$ 
Mod  die  Weiuagungnchr^l  dai  NahHm,  in  the  SeilrSgt  lur  AmgHologie,  voL  iii.  pp.  131-114. 

*  Hbbodotch,  L  ciii. 
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peared  as  tut  irregular  quactrilateral  figare,  no  two 
lying  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigria.  The  river  came 
right  up  to  the  valla  on  the 
weBt,  and  the  two  mounds 
of  KouyuDJik  and  Nebi- 
Yunus,  on  which  stood  the 
palaces  of  the  Sargonidee, 
were  so  skilfully  fortified 
that  a  single  wall  connect- 
ing  the  two  sufficed  to 
ward  off  all  danger  of 
attack  on  this  side.  The 
south  wall,  which  was  the 
shortest  of  the  four,  being 
only  about  870  yards  in 
length,  was  rendered  inac- 
cessible by  a  muddy 
stream,  while  the  north 
wall,  some  2150  yards  long, 


Sharrukin  and  Imgur-Bel 
can  still  be  identified — 
protected  it  oa  the  north 
and  east,  extending  from 
the  Tigris  as  far  as  the 
Gbazir  and  Zab.^  It  was 
necessary  for  an  enemy  to 
break  through  this  com- 
plex defensive  zone,  and 
even  after  thb  had  been 
successfully  accomplished 
and  the  walls  of  the  capital 
bad  been  reached,  the 
sight  which  would  meet 
the  eye  was  well  calculated  ■ 
to  dismay  even  the  most 
resolute  invader.  Viewed 
as  a  whole,  Nineveh  ap- 
sides of  which  were  parallel, 


protected  by  a  wide  moat  which  could  be 


■  BiLLBBBBCX  Bad  Jebekias,  Der  Vnlergang  Nlneveh't  uad  dia  Wtiuagangtichrift  da  Nahmm  a 
Elkoteh,  ia  the  BeilrUge  tur  Auyriologit,  to),  iii.  pp.  127-131. 
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SUed  from  the  waters  of  the  Klmznr.  The  eastero  front  had  for  a  long 
time  depended  for  its  safety  on  a  single  wall  reinforced  by  a  moat,  bnt 
Sennacherib,  deeming  it  insufficiently  protected  against  a  sudden  attack,  had 
piled  up  obstacles'  in  front  of  it,  so  that  it  now  presented  a  truly  formi- 
dable appearance.  It  was  skirted  throughout  its  whole  length  by  a  main 
rampart,  5400  yards  long,  which  described  a  gentle  curve  from  north  to  south, 
and  rose  to  a  height  of  about  50  feet,' .  being  protected  by  two  small  forts 
placed  closed  to  the  main  gates.  The  fosse  did  not  ran  along  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  but  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards  in  front  of  it,  and  was  at  least  some 


20  feet  deep  and  over  150  feet  in  width.  It  was  divided  into  two  unequal 
segments  by  the  Ebuzur:  three  large  sluice-gates  built  on  a  level  with  the 
wall  and  the  two  escarpments  allowed  the  river  to  be  dammed  back,  so  that  its 
waters  could  be  diverted  into  the  fosse  and  thus  keep  it  full  in  case  of  si^e. 
In  front  of  each  segment  was  a  kind  of  demi-lune,  and — as  though  this  was  not 
precaution  enough — two  walls,  each  over  4300  yards  long,  were  built  in  front  of 
the  demi-lunes,  the  ditch  which  separated  them  being  connected  at  one  end 
with  the  Khuzur,  and  allowed  to  empty  itself  into  a  stream  on  the  south.*    The 

'  Ah  to  the  foitifloitlODB  nodertakeD  by  Sennacharib,  cf.  Mkihsneb  and  Bost,  Dia  BauituehTifUn 

Sanlitrib'$,  pp.  68-72,  ate. ;  also  cf.  p.  310,  lupra. 

*  This  WBB  Btill  tbs  appraiimate  height  of  tbe  Tuins,  when  Jonee  dreir  up  a  plan  at  tbem  about 
the  middle  of  the  prsBent  oantuij  (Topography  of  Nineveh,  in  the  J.  R.  A».  Bae.,  1855,  vol.  XT.  p.  322, 
where  the  height  Ib  eatimated  at  fortj-aii  EngllBh  feet), 

*  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  a  sketob  in  Latah:!,  Nineteh  and  Bahyloa,  p.  5C3. 

t  Tbe  remainB  of  the  fortificationB  at  Kineveh  bave  been  gnrreyed  by  Joaea  ^Topography  of 
Ninecth,  in  the  J.  H.  Ai.  Soc,  IS.'iB,  vol.  xt.  pp.  297-335),  whose  data  fumiahed  material  for  Q. 
Kawlinaon  (The  Fire  Great  Monarefti'ef,  2nd  edit.,  pp.  252-261).  and,  with  aome  inodifloations,  for 
Billerbeck  and  Jeremiaa  as  well  (Der  Uatergang  Nineceh't,  in  the  Beitnige  z»r  Auyriologie,  Tol.  iii. 
pp.  118-127). 
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number  of  inhabitants  sheltered  behiod  these  defences  was  perhaps  300,000 
soqIs  i  *  each  separate  quartet  of  the  city  was  enclosed  by  ramparts,  thus 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  small  independent  town,  which  had  to  be  besieged  and 
captured  after  a  passage  had  been  cut  through  the  outer  lines  of  defence. 
Cyaxares  might  well  have  lost  heart  ic  the .  face  of  ao  many  difficulties,  but  his 
cupidity,  inflamed  by  reports  of  the  almost  fabulous  wealth  of  the  city,  impelled 
him  to  attack  it  with  extraordinary  determination  :  the  spoils  of  Soaa,  Babylon, 
and  Thebes,  in  tact,  of  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  and  Ethiopia,  were,  he  felt, 
almost  within  his  reach,  and  would  inevitably  fall  into  his  huids  provided  bis 
conrage  and  perseverance  did  not  fail  him.  After  shutting  up  the  remnant  of 
the  Assyrian  army  inside  Nineveh  he  laid  patient  siege  to  the  city,  and  the 
Cameof  his  victories  beingnoised  abroad  on  alt  sides,  it  awohe  among  the  subject 
races  that  longing  for  revenge  which  at  one  time  appeared  to  have  been  sent  to 
sleep  for  ever.  It  almost  seemed  as  though  the  moment  was  approaching  when 
the  city  of  blood  should  bleed  iu  its  turn,  when  its  kings  should  at  length 
undergo  the  fate  which  they  had  so  long  imposed  on  other  monarofas.  Nahnm 
the  Elkoshite,'  a  Hebrew  bom  in  the  Assyrian  province  of  Samaria,  but  at  that 
time  an  exile  in  Jndafa,  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  the  echo  of  his  words  still 
resounds  in  our  eats,  telling  us  of  the  joy  and  hope  felt  by  Judah,  and  vrith 
Jadah,  by  the  whole  of  Asia,  at  the  prospect.  Speaking  as  the  prophet  of 
Jahveh,  it  was  to  Jahyeh  that  he  attributed  the  impending  downfall  of  the 
oppressor  :  "Jahveh  is  a  jealous  God  and  avengeth  ;  Jahveh  avengeth  and  is 
fall  of  wrath ;  Jahveh  taketb  vengeance  on  His  adversaries,  and  He  reserveth 
wrath  for  His  enemies.  Jahveh  is  slow  to  anger  and  great  in  power,  and  wilt 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  Jahveh  hath  His  way  in  the  whirlwind  and  in 
the  storm,  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  His  feet.  He  rebuketh  the  sea  and 
maketh  it  dry,  and  drieth  up  all  the  rivers :  Bashan  langnisheth,  and  Carmel, 
and  the  flower  of  Lebanon  languisheth."  '  And,  "  Behold  upon  the  mountains 
the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidiugs."  *     Then  he  goes  on  to  unfold 

<  This  ii  tho  Mtinute  giren  by  Billibsioe  ftnd  Jisaifui,  UrOargang  Siitmeh't,  in  th»  BaUraga 
SKT  JMyHoIotrJa,  vol.  iii  pp.  119,  120;  Jonet  iTopograpks  of  NinevA^ia  the  J.  B.  Am.  Sdcl,  1B55,  toI. 
XT.  p.  821)  ftnd  Q.  BftwlinBon  oiodit  Ninaveh  with  »  popolation  ot  not  man  thiu  175,000  (TIm  flm 
Croat  MooarchlM,  2nd  ediL,  voL  L  p.  256). 

*  ElkoBh  u  Identifled  by  Biuebiut  lOnomaiUeon,  Fabthes'b,  edit.,  pp.  1S2,  188)  with  Elkeae, 
-which  Bt  Jerome  (FtoIm).  Comm,  Nahvm)  daclarei  to  hftve  been  in  G«lil«e^  the  modem  el-Kftiueh, 
two  and  a.  hiM  hoiin'  wmlk  Roatb  of  Tibnln.  .  The  propheoy  of  Nahum  hu  been  taken  hj  aome  u 
raferriag  to  the  ounpaign  of  Fhraortea  againtt  Anjiii  (Bwald.  Prophsfen  dut  AUm  Bundo,  Sod  edit, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3,  et  (oq.),  but  more  frequmtl;  to  the  dntrnctioa  of  NiDarah  b;  the  Hedea  and  Chaldaaiu 
(Ed.  Mbtbb,  Oi*A{ehU  de*  AUM^l^um^,  toL  i,  pp,  SH,  575 ;  Tiile.  Babgimueh-auyriMlM  (htchieUa, 
p.  412 ;  WsLLUAtTBEir,  BkOteu  und  YoniTtivitm,  Tol.  v.  pp.  155, 156).  It  nndoabtadl;  reFera  to  the  aiege 
iatempted  b;  the  Boythimn  iaTotlan,  aa  ia  admitted  byEnenen  (£lH.ORii«rt<>«t,  ToLti-S  7S,etteq.), 
ComiU  (_E{nMtimg  in  dtu  AlU  Tatamtiit,  2Dd  edit,  p.  IBS),  Kittel  lOoAklUa  der  HtbrSer,  roL  Ii.  p.  822), 
and  mui;  olbeii. 

»  Jfahum  L  2-(.  »  Nahim  1. 15. 
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before  the  eyes  of  his  hearers  a  picture  of  Nineveh,  hnmiliated  and  in  the  last 
extremity.  There  she  lies,  behind  her  bastions  of  brick,  anxiously  listening  for 
the  approach  of  the  victorioos  Medes.  "  The  noise  of  the  whip,  and  the  noise  of 
the  rattling  of  wheels ;  and  prancing  Ihorses  and  jumping  chariots;  the  horse- 
men mounting,  and  the  flashiag  sword,  and  the  glittering  spear ;  and  a  multitude 
of  slain  and  a  great  heap  of  carcases :  and  there  is  no  end  of  tlie  corpses ;  they 
stumble  apon  their  corpses :  beoaose  of  the  multitude  of  the  whoredoms  of  the 
well-favoured  harlot,  the  mistress  of  witchcrafts,  that  selleth  nations  through 
her  whoredoms,  and  families  through  her  witchcrafts.  Behold,  I  am  agaiost 
thee,  saith  Jahveb  of  hosts,  and  I  will  discover  thy  skirts  upon  thy  face ;  and  I 
will  show  the  nations  thy  nakedness,  and  the  kingdoms  thy  shame.  And  I  will 
cast  abominable  filth  upon  thee,  and  make  thee  vile,  and  will  set  thee  as  a 
gazing-stook.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  all  they  that  look  upon  thee 
shall  flee  from  thee,  and  say,  Nineveh  is  laid  waste:  who  will  bemoan  her? 
Whence  shali  I  seek  oomforteis  for  thee  ?  " '  Thebes,  the  city  of  Amon,  did 
not  escape  captivity ;  why  then  should  Nineveh  prove  more  fortunate  ?  "  All 
thy  fortresses  shall  be  like  fig  trees  with  the  firstripe  figs :  if  they  be  shaken 
they  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater.  Behold,  thy  people  in  the  midst  of  thee 
are  women ;  the  gates  of  thy  land  are  set  wide  open  unto  thine  enemies :  the 
fire  hath  devonred  thy  bars.  Draw  thee  water  for  the  siege,  strengthen  thy 
fortresses :  go  into  the  clay  and  tread  the  mortar,  make  strong  the  brick-kiln. 
There  shall  the  fire  devour  thee ;  the  eword  shall  cut  thee  off,  .  .  .  make 
thyself  many  as  the  cankerworm,  make  thyself  many  as  the  locusts.  Thou 
hast  multiplied  thy  merchants  as  the  stars  of  heaven  :  the  cankerworm 
spoileth  and  fiieth  away.  Thy  crowned  are  as  the  locusts  and  thy  marshals 
as  the  swarms  of  grasshoppers,  which  camp  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day, 
but  when  the  sun  ariseth  they  flee  away,  and  their  place  is  not  known  where 
they  are.  Thy  shepherds  slumber,  O  King  of  Assyria :  thy  worthies  are  at 
rest :  thy  people  are  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  and  there  is  none  to  gather 
them.  There  is  no  assuaging  of  thy  hurt ;  thy  wound  is  grievous :  all  that 
hear  the  brait  of  thee  clap  the  bands  over  thee ;  for  upon  whom  hath  not  thy 
wickedness  passed  continually  ?  "  ^ 

On  this  occasion  Nineveh  escaped  the  fate  with  which  the  prophet  had 
threatened  it,  but  its  safety  was  dearly  bought  According  to  the  tradition 
accepted  in  Asia  Minor  two  hundred  years  later,  a  horde  of  Scythians  under 
King  Madyes,  son  of  Protothyes,  setting  out  from  the  Eussisn  steppes  in 
pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians,  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene  iu  the  nick 
of  time.    We  are  told  that  they  flung  themselves  through  the  Caspian  Gates 

'  NaiuiK  iii.  2-7.  *  Nakum  iiL  12-19. 
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into  the  basin  of  the  £ur,  and  came  into  contact  with  the  Medes  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Caucasus.  The  defeat  of  the  Medea  here  would  neeesgarily 
compel  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nineveh.'  This  orisis  in  the  history  of 
Asia  was  certainly  not  determined  by  chance.  For  eighty  years  Assyria 
had  been  in  contact  with  the  Scythians,  and  the  Assyrian  kings  had 
nerer  ceased  to  keep  an  eye  upoD  their  movementa,  or  lose  sight  of  the 
advantage  to  which  tlieir  bellicose  temper  might  be  tamed  in  circamstances 
like  the  present.  They  had  pitted  them  against  the  Cimmerians,  then 
against  the  Medes,  and  probably  against  the  kings  of  Urartu  as  well,  and 
the  intimacy  between  the  two  peoples  came  to  be  bo  close  that  the  Scythian 
king  Bartatua  did  not  hesitate  to  demand  one  of  the  daughters  of  Esarhaddon 
in  marriage.^  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign '  Assnr-baui-pat  had 
shown  them  the  utmost  consideration,  and  when  King  Madyes,  son  of  his  ally 
Bartatua,  intervened  thus  opportunely  in  the  struggle,  he  did  so,  not  by  mere 
chance,  as  tradition  woidd  hare  us  believe,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Assyria.*  He  attacked  Media  in  the  rear,  and  Cyazares,  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Nineveh,  liasteiied  to  join  battle  with  him.  The  engagement  probably 
took  place  on  the  hanks  of  the  Lower  Araxes  or  to  the  north  of  Lake  Urnmiah, 
in  the  region  fonnerly  inhabited  by  the  Mannai ;  but  after  defeating  his  foe 
and  dictating  to  him  the  terms  of  submission,  Madyes,  carried  away  by  the  lust 
of  conquest,  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  ally.  Exhausted  by 
her  recent  struggle,  Assyria  lay  at  his  mercy,  her  fortresses  alone  being  able  to 
offer  any  serious  resistance :  he  overran  the  conntry  from  end  to  end,  and 
though  the  walled  cities  withstood  the  fury  of  his  attack,  the  rural  districts 
were  plundered  right  and  left,  and  laid  desolate  for  many  a  year  to  come. 
The  Scythians  of  this  epoch  probably  resembled  those  whom  we  find  repre- 
sented on  the  monuments  of  Greek  art  two  centuries  later.  Tall, fierce-looking 
men,  with  unkempt  beards,  their  long  and  straggliug  locks  surmounted  by 
the  h/rbasia,^  or  pointed  national  cap  of  felt ;  they  wore  breeches  and  a  blouse 
of  embroidered  leather,  and  were  armed  with  lances,  bons,  and  battle-axes. 
They  rode  bareback  on  untrained  horses,  herds  of  which  followed  their  tribes 

'  Hbbodotdb,  L  ciiL,  oi?. ;  or.  the  detaili  borrowed  bj  JuBtin  (ii.  3)  aod  Joidanes  (_D»  Orlgiiu 
Gtlarma,  6)  fmm  Trogus  Pompeiiu,  who  was  probably  indebted  for  his  facts  to  DiooD. 
'  As  to  the  SoythlauB  in  the  time  of  Eaarhaddon,  cf.  pp.  352-355,  npra. 
■  Cf.  pp.  351,  S55,  lupm. 

*  This  it  the  view  taken  by  Floiul,  Cyrus  und  Herodo(,pp.  15T,  15S  (wbere  the  natiior  putbes  his 
iDgenious  hypothesis  loo  far  when  he  triea  tn  make  out  that  every  one  of  the  Scythian  expedition* 
WB8  undertaken  by  the  order  or  at  the  request  of  Assur-bani-pal),  bj  Fbashee,  MgdUn  uad  dai  Saiu 
da  Kyaxarei,  p.  69,  and  above  ell  by  Wincklbb,  Altorienlalitehe  Fortchvngen.  vol.  i.  pp.  iS9, 190,  who 
rightly  looks  upon  the  Scjtbiau  iniasion  bh  a  natural  outcome  of  tlie  policy  previously  followed  by 
the  Assyrian  kings  in  dealLog  with  the  northern  barbarians.  Madyes  is  the  form  given  by  Herodotus 
(1,  oiii.);  gtrHbo  gives  the  name  as  Madyg  (L  iiL  §  SI.  p.  t;i). 

•  Hebodotds,  VIl.  Iiiv.,  where  heielers  to  the  Sakieor  SaciBof  the  laiurtea.  For  an  explanation 
of  ibis  passage,  cf.  Eondakofp  tud  Reinach,  Les  Antiquil£i  da  Botphore  CimmfrUn,  pp.  136, 137. 
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about  on  tbeir  wanderiogB ;   each  man  caught  the  animal  he  required  nith 
the  help  of  a  lasso,  pnt  bit  and  bridle  on  him,  and  vaulting  on  to  his  back  at  a 
single  bound,  reduced  liim  to  a  state  of  semi^obedience.    No  troops  could  stand 
their  ground  before  the  frantic  chaise  of  these  wild  horsemen  ;  like  the  Huns 
of  Boman  times,  the  ScythifiDS  made  a  clean  sweep  of  everything  they  found 
in  their  path.     They  mined  the  crops,  carried  off  or   slaughtered  the  herds, 
and  set  fire  to  the  villages  from  sheer  love  of  destruction,  or  in  order  to  inspire 
terror ;  every  one  who  failed  to  fly  to  the  mountains  or  take  refuge  in  some 
fortress,   was  either   massacred  on  the  spot  or  led  away  into  slavery.      Too 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  war  to  undertake   a  siege  in  the  regular  way,  they 
osnally  contented  themselves  with  levying  ransoms  on  fortified  towns;  occa- 
sionally, however,  when  the  wealth  accumulated  behind  the  walls  held  oat  a 
prospect  of  ample  booty,  they  blockaded  the  place  until  famine  compelled 
it  to  surrender.    More  than 
one    ancient    city    which, 
thanks  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  its  rulers  and  the 
industry  of  its  citizens,  had 
amassed  treasure  of  inesti- 
mable value,  was  pat  to  fire  bcythiamb  tbsddio  tubib  woomded.' 
and  sword,  and  more  than  one  fertile  and  populous  region  left  untitled 
and  deserted.^     Most  of  the  states  which  for  the  last  three  centuries  had 
fought  so  stubbornly  against  the  Assyrians  for  independence,  went  down 
before    the    storm,   including    the  kingdoms    of   Urartu,   of   the   Mnshkn, 
and  of  the  Tabal,"  their  miserable  end  furnishing  the   Hebrew  prophets 
full  fifty  years  later  with  a  theme  of  sombre  rejoicing.     "  There  is  Meshech, 
Tubal,  and  all  her  multitude;  her  graves  are  round  about  her:  all  of  them 
nnoircnmcised,  slain  by  the  sword ;  for  they  caused  their  terror  in  the  land 
of  the  living.    And  they  shall  not  lie  with  the  mighty  that  are  fallen  of 
the  nncircumoised,  which  are  gone  down  to  bell  with  their  weapons  of  war,  and 
have  laid  tbeir  swords  under  their  headg,^  and  their  iniquities  are  upon  their 

'  Drawn  by  Fftuoher-Godin,  ftom  the  reliefs  on  a  silver  vase  from  Kul-Oba.  Ab  to  the  oaptnro 
ot  boraes  by  meMii  of  the  liUBO,  cf.  the  illustratioD  aX  the  beginning  of  the  piewDt  chapier,  p.  44S, 

*  This  majr  be  deduced  from  the  paasaga  in  Herodotna  (I.  cvi.),  where  he  eays  that  "  tlie  Scythians 
were  nuwtersof  Ajiafor  twentj-eight  yeftrs,  and  overturned  eTerythliigby  their  brutality  and  stupidity : 
for,  in  odditiou  to  tribute,  they  exacted  from  every  one  whatever  they  oliose,  and,  moreover,  tbey 
prowled  here  and  there,  plundering  aa  they  thought  good." 

'  Stbabo,  XI,  viii.  §  4,  p.  511,  rafsra  in  geueral  terms  to  the  pre«eDca  of  Bcytbiana  (or,  aa  he  calU 
them,  SaoK)  in  Arroenia,  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  ahorea  of  the  Black  Sea, 

'  This,  doabtlesB,  meuiiB  tliat  the  Musbka  and  Tubal  had  been  so  utterly  defeated  that  they 
could  not  procure  honourable  burial  for  their  dead,  i.e.  with  tbeir  awords  beneath  tlieir  heads  and 
their  weapori*  on  tbair  bodies. 
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booes  ;  for  they  were  tbe  terror  of  the  mighty  Id  the  land  of  the  living." '    The 

Cimmerians,  who,  since  their  reverses  in  Lydia  and  on  Mount  TanroB,'  had 

concentrated  practically  the  whole  of  their  tribes  in  Cappadocia  and  in  the 

regions  watered  by  the  Halys  and  Thermodon,  shared  the  good  fortune  of  their 

former  adversaries.     At  that  time  they  lived  under  the  rule  of  a  certain  Edbos, 

who  seems  to  have  left  a  terrible  reputation  behind  him ;  tradition  gives  him  a 

place  beside  Sesostris  among  the  conqaerors  of  the  heroic  age,  and  no  donbt, 

like  his  predecessor  Dngdamis,  he  owed  this  distinction  to  some  expedition  or 

other  against  the  peoples  who  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  .^gean  Sea,  but  our 

knowledge  of  faia  citreer  is  confined  to  the  final  catastrophe  which  overtook 

him.     After  some  partial  successes,  such  as  that  near  Zela,  for  instance,'  he 

was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Uadyes.*     His  subjects,  as  vassals  of  the 

Scythians,  joined  them  in  their  acts  of  brigandage,''  and  together  they  marched 

from  province  to  province,  plundering  as  they  went ;  they  overran  the  western 

regions  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  from  Melitene  and  Mesopotamia  to  Northern 

Syria,  from  Northern  Syria  to  Phoenicia,  Damascus,  and  Palestine,*  and  at 

length  made  their  appearance  on  the  Judaean  frontier.     Since  the  day  when 

Sennacherib  had  been  compelled  to  return  to  Assyria  without  having  succeeded 

in  destroying  Jerusalem,^  or  even  carrying  it  by  storm,  Judah  had  taken  little 

or  no  part  in  external  politics.    Divided  at  first  by  a  conflict  between  the 

party  of  prudence,  who  advised  submission  to  Kineveh,  and  the  more  warlike 

spirits  who  advocated  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  it  had  ended  by  accepting  its 

secondary  position,  and  had  on  the  whole  remained  fairly  loyal  to  the  dynasty 

of  SargoD.     On  tbe  death  of  Hezekiah,  his  successor,  Manasseh,  had,  as  we 

know,"  been  tempted  to  intervene  in  the  revolutions  of  the  hour,  but  the 

prompt  punishment  which  followed  bis  first  attempt  put  an  end  for  ever  to 

his  desire  for  independence.    His  successor,  Amon,  during  his  brief  reign  of 

two  years,"  had  no  time  to  desert  the  ways  of  his  father,  and  Josiah,^" 

who  came  to  tbe  throne  in  638  B.O.,  at  the  age  of  eight,  bad  so  far  manifested 

no  hostility  towards  Assyria.    Thus,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  Judah  enjoyed 

<  EiA.  niif.  26, 27.  '  Cf.  p.  430,  tmpra, 

'  8TR4B0,  XI.  riii.  S  4,  p.  SII,  wbere  the  defeat  of  the  Soythlkiia  it  wrongly  attributed  to  PutU. 

*  aruBO,  I.  iii.  S  21,  p.  61. 

'  It  seems  probable  thatthiivMio,  when  wsooDaiderthe  confmlon  between  the  Seythiani  or  Saks, 
and  theCimmeriana  in  the  Babjlonian  aadPenian  inaoiipttonB  of  the  ADh«menLin  epoch  (Soauvia, 
KtilinttAr^ltn  uiuf  Qeiehiehltforteluing,  p.  150;  Fs.  Limoskaxt,  L«*  Originei  de  PEitioirt,  voL  ii. 
pp.  847-350). 

*  Their  migretian  from  Media  into  Syria  and  Fale»tiiie  fs  eipresalj  mentioned  h;  Hibodotcb,  I.  ot. 
'  Cr.  pp.  288-295,  tupra. 

*  As  to  Manasadi'B  rebellion,  of.  pp.  368,  309,  lupra. 

'  2  Kingt  ziL  18-26;  at,  2  Chron.  iiiiiL  20-25.  The  reign  ot  flfty-Sve  yeart  attributed  to 
Maoaueh  by  the  Jewish  annalLatg  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  chronology  of  the  period ;  we  mnat  either 
take  off  ten  year^  thni  reducing  the  dnration  of  the  roign  to  forty-flre  yean,  or  eUe  we  most  aMOine 
tbe  first  ten  of  Mana«Mb  to  be  synohronona  with  the  last  ten  of  Ueiekiah. 

"  2  King*  ixlL  1 ;  ef,  2  Chron.  luir.  1, 
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almoBt  UDbtokea  peace,  and  led  as  happy  and  prosperous  an  existence  as  the 
barrenness  of  its  soil  and  the  unruly  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  Tiould  permit. 

But  though  its  political  Bctirity  had  been  almost  nothing  during  this 
interval,  its  spiritual  lifo  had  seldom  been  developed  with  a  greater  intensity. 
The  rcveise  sustained  by  Sennacherib  had  undoubtedly  been  a  triumph  for 
Isdiah,  aod  for  the  religious  party  of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
him  as  the  sole  representative.     It   had   served   to  demonstrate  the   power 
of  Jabveh,  and  His  aversion  for  all  idolatrous  worship  and  for  all  foreign 
alliances.    In  vain  did  the  partisans  of  Egypt  talk  loudly  of  Fharaob  and  of  all 
those   principalities  of  this 
world    which    were    drawn 
round  in  Pharaoh's  orbit ; 
Egypt  had  shown  herself  in- 
capable of  safeguarding  her 
friends,  and  things  had  gone 
steadily  from  bad  to  worse  so 
long  as  these  latter  held  the 
reins  of  government;  their 
removal    from    ofSce     had 

iBAHiAN  eOLDiBBs  nOBTiHa  AOAunrr  ths  sctthiakb.' 


been,  as  it  were,  the  signal 
for  a  welcome  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews.  Jahveh  had  delivered  His  city 
the  moment  when,  ceasing  to  rely  upon  itself,  it  had  surrendered  its  guidance 
into  His  hands,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  disaster  in  the  future  was  clearly 
pointed  out  to  it.  Judah  must  be  content  to  follow  the  counsels  which  Isaiah 
had  nrged  upon  it  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  and  submissively  oboy  the 
voice  of  its  prophets.  "  Thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers :  and  thine  ears  shall 
hear  a  word  behind  thee,  saying.  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn 
to  the  right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left.  And  ya  shall  defile  the  over- 
laying of  thy  graven  images  of  silver,  and  the  plating  of  thy  molten  images  of 
gold:  thou  shalt  cast  Ibem  away  as  an  unclean  thing;  thou  shalt  say  unto 
it,  Get  thee  hence."  ^  Isaiah  seems  to  disappear  after  his  triumph,  and 
none  of  his  later  prophecies  have  come  down  to  us:  yet  the  influence  of  his 
teaching  lasted  throughout  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  court,  snpported  by 
the  more  religious  section  of  the  people,  not  only  abjured  the  worship  of  false 
gods,  but  forsook  the  high  places  and  discontinued  the  practices  which  he  had 
BO  strenuously  denounced.  The  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  however,  soon 
returned  to  their  idolatrous  practices,  if,  indeed,  they  had  ever  given  them  up, 

>  Drawn  by  FnucbeT'Gudin,  from  the  cast  of  a  cjlindei  given  ^j  Cvsntsastx,  RAict  frim  Aneimt 
Penia,  in  the  Journal  of  the  S.  Atiatit  Sooiatj/  0/  Bengal,  vol  L  Tbe  ay  tinder  is  itBualtj  deaoribed  aa 
Peraiau,  bat  tbe  dien  ie  that  of  theMede*  or  well  aeof  the  Peniiini(of.  what  haibeeu  B^on  tbii 
■nbjeot  on  p.  166,  note  1,  luprn.  '  Ita.  uz.  20-22. 
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and  manj  of  the  royal  advisers  grew  weary  of  the  rigid  observaDces  wliich  it 
was  sought  to  impose  npon  them;  rites  abhorrent  to  Jahreh  foaad  favour 
even  among  members  of  the  king's  own  family,  and  on  Hezekiah's  death, 
aboat  686  B.O.,  a  reaction  promptly  set  in  agaiost  both  his  religions  views  and 
the  material  reforms  he  had  introduced.'  Afanasaeh  was  only  thirteen  years 
old  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  his  youth  naturally  inclined  him  towards 
the  less  austere  forms  of  divine  worship:  from  the  very  first  he  tolerated  much 
that  his  father  had  forbidden,  and  the  spirit  of  eclecticism  which  prevailed 
among  bis  associates  rendered  him,  later  on,  an  object  of  special  detestation  to 
the  orthodox  historians  of  Jerusalem.  Worshippers  again  began  openly  to 
frequent  the  high  places ;  they  set  up  again  the  prostrate  idols,  replanted  the 
sacred  groves,  and  even  "  built  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two 
courts  of  the  house  of  Jahveh."  The  chariots  and  horses  of  the  sun  reappeared 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  together  with  the  sacred  courtesans.  Baal 
and  the  Fhosnician  Astarte  were  worshipped  on  Monnt  Sion,  The  volley  of 
Hinnom,  where  Abaz  had  already  burnt  one  of  his  children  during  a  desperate 
crisis  in  the  Syrian  wars,^  was  again  lighted  up  by  the  flames  of  the  sacred 
pyre.  We  are  told  that  Manasseh  himself  set  the  example  by  passing  his  son 
throDgb  the  flames;  he  also  bad  recourse  to  astrologers,  soothsayers,  fortune- 
tellers, and  sorcerers  of  the  lowest  type.  The  example  of  Assyria  in  matters 
of  this  kind  exercised  a  preponderant  influence  on  Jewish  customs,  and  certainly 
it  would  hare  been  a  miracle  if  Jerusalem  had  succeeded  in  escaping  it;  did 
not  Nineveh  owe  the  lofty  place  it  occupied  to  these  occult  sciences  and  to  the 
mysterious  powers  of  its  gods?  In  thus  imitating  its  conqueror,  Judah  was 
merely  borrowing  the  weapons  which  had  helped  bim  to  subdue  the  world.  The 
partisans  of  the  ancient  religions  who  were  responsible  for  these  innovations  must 
have  regarded  them  as  perfectly  legitimate  reforms,  and  their  action  was  received 
with  favour  in  the  provinces:  before  long  the  latter  contained  as  many  sanctuaries 
as  there  were  towns,"  and  by  thus  multiplying  the  centres  of  worship,  they  hoped 
that,  in  accordance  with  ancient  belief,  the  ties  which  existed  between  Jahveh 
and  His  chosen  people  would  also  be  increased.  The  fact  that  the  provinces  had 
been  ravaged  from  end  to  end  in  the  days  of  Sennacherib,  while  Jerusalem  bad 
been  spared,  was  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  Eezekiah  had  destroyed 
the  provincial  sanctuaries,  leaving  the  temple  on  Mount  Sion  alone  standing. 
Wherever  Jahveh  possessed  altars.  He  kept  guard  over  His  people,  but  His  pro- 
tection was  not  extended  to  those  places  where  sacrifices  were  no  longer  oflTered 

'  2  Eiag*  Jii  2-7  (cf.  2  Chron.  xisiii.  2-7),  whore,  in  spite  of  manirest  recensioDi  of  the  text, 
ihe  TaotB  tbeiDKlrea  seem  to  have  hcen  coriectl;  set  forth, 

I  Cf.  pp.  18S,  186,  2S1,  nipro. 

*  Jer.  ii.  £6-30.  For  the  quotation  leo  also  Jer,  zi.  13 :  "  For  according  to  the  nnmber  of  tby 
cities  aiG  thy  goda,  O  Jndah ;  and  acoordjng  to  the  Qumber  of  tb«  atreets  of  Jetnaalem  have  ye  set 
up  altaia  to  the  shameful  thing,  even  ultsia  to  buro  incenae  Duto  Baal." 
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to  Him.  The  reactioa  was  not  allowed  to  take  place  without  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  prophets  and  their  followers.  We  are  told  that  Manasseh  "  shed  inno- 
cent blood  Teiy  much  till  he  had  filled  Jerusalem  from  one  end  to  another ; " 
there  is  even  a  Rabbinic  tradition  to  the  effect  that,  weary  of  the  admonitions 
of  the  aged  Isaiah,  he  pat  him  to  death  by  shutting  him  up  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  a  tree,  and  causing  him  to  be  sawn  in  two.^  For  a  long  time  after  this  no 
instance  can  be  found  of  a  prophet  administering  pnblJc  affairs  or  directing 
the  actions  of  the  king  himself;  the  priests  and  reformers,  finding  no  outlet 
for  their  energy  in  this  direction,  fell  back  on  private  preaching  and  literary 
propaganda.  And,  above  all,  they  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  rewriting 
the  history  of  Israel,  which,  as  told  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  previons  century, 
presented  the  national  Deity  in  too  material  a  light,  and  one  which  failed  to 
harmonise  with  the  ideals  then  obtaining.  So  long  as  there  were  two  separate 
Hebrew  kingdoms,  the  existence  of  the  two  parnUel  versions  of  the  Elohist  and 
Jahvist  gave  rise  to  but  little  difficulty :  each  version  had  its  own  supporters 
and  readers,  whose  consciences  were  readily  satisfied  by  the  interpolation  of  a 
few  new  facts  into  the  text  as  occasion  arose.  But  now  that  Samaria  had 
fallen,  and  the  whole  political  and  religious  life  of  the  Hebrew  race  was 
centred  in  Judah  alone,  the  necessity  for  a  double  and  often  contradictory 
narrative  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  idea  occurred  of  combining  the  two  in 
a  single  work.  This  task,  which  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  and 
continued  under  Manasseh,  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  literature  of  which 
fragments  have  been  incorporated  into  the  historical  boohs  of  our  Bible.^ 

The  reign  of  Amon  witnessed  no  alteration  in  the  policy  initiated  by  his 
predecessor  Manasseh ;  but  when,  after  less  than  two  years'  rule,  be  was  suddenly 
struck  down  by  the  knife  of  an  assassin,  the  party  of  reform  carried  the  day, 
and  the  views  of  Hezekiah  and  Isaiah  regained  their  ascendency.  Josiah  had 
been  king,  in  name  at  any  rate,  for  twelve  year8,^and  was  learning  to  act  on  his 
own  responsibility,  when  the  Scythian  danger  appeared  on  the  horizon.     This 

'  2  Kingi  isi.  16.  The  troditioa  in  regsrd  to  tho  fate  of  leoiah  took  its  fouadution  iu  tbia 
text,  and  it  ia  peihapa  indiivctly  reforred  to  in  Stb.  li.  37. 

*  The  aobBmo  of  the  ptesent  work  prsTenta  me  from  doing  more  than  allude  in  paaaing  to  thnw 
prelimuiar;  stegea  in  the  oompoaitiDU  of  the  Prieatly  Code.  I  shall  have  oocasioo  to  return  briefly  to 
the  subject  at  the  cloee  of  the  present  Tolame. 

'  The  date  ia  supplied  b;  the  opening  puaage  of  the  prophacj  of  Jeremiah,  "  to  whom  the  word 
of  Johveh  oame  in  the  days  of  Joeiah,  the  son  of  Amon,  Kulg  of  Jndab,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
reign  "  <i.  2).  Volne;  recognised  that  chape,  i.,  it.,  v.,  and  Ti.  of  Jeremiah  lefei  to  the  Scf  thian 
iuvaaion,  and  since  hii  time  it  haa  been  admitted  that,  with  the  ezcoptioQ  of  certain  interpolations  in 
chapo.  i.  uid  iii.,  the  whole  of  the  first  six  chapters  date  from  this  period  (Stade,  Gatehiahu  det 
Volket  Iirad,  toL  i.  p.  616,  et  seq. ;  Wilseboeb,  Die  LUtrtUm  d«*  Men  Te$taraenU,  p.  205),  but  that 
thef  nnderwent  alight  modifications  in  the  recension  whioh  was  made  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiochin  in  order  to  make  them  applicable  to  the  tlireatened  Ghaldtean  invaiion.  The  date  ia 
Important,  since  bj  using  it  as  a  basis  we  can  approximately  restore  the  chrouology  of  the  whole 
period.  If  we  assume  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  to  have  been  627-626  B.C.,  we  ore  compelled  to 
place  all  the  early  Medio  wars  in  the  loigD  of  .^isur-bani-pal,  as  I  have  done. 
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barbarian  iDTasion,  which  burst  upon  the  peace  of  Assyria  like  a  tlinnderbolt 
from  a  cloudless  sky,  restored  to  tlie  faithful  that  confidence  in  the  omnipotence 
of  tlieir  God  which  had  seemed  about  to  fail  them ;  when  they  beheld  the  down- 
fall of  states,  the  sack  of  proTincee  innumerable,  whole  proTinces  in  flames  acd 
whole  peoples  irresistibly  swept  away  to  death  or  slavery,  they  began  to  ask 
themselves  whether  these  were  not  signs  of  the  dirine  wrath,  indicating  that 
the  day  of  Jahveh  was  at  hand.  Frophete  arose  to  announce  the  approaching 
judgment,  among  the  rest  a  certain  Zephaniab,  a  great-grandson  of  Hezekiab :  ^ 
"  I  will  utterly  consume  all  things  from  off  the  faoe  of  the  ground,  saith  Jahveh. 
I  will  consume  man  and  beast ;  I  will  consume  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and  the 
fishes  of  the  ses,  and  the  stumbling-blocks  with  the  wicked ;  and  I  will  cut  off 
man  &om  the  face  of  the  earth,  saith  Jahveh.  And  I  will  stretch  out  My  hand 
upon  Judab,  and  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  and  I  will  cut  off  the 
remnant  of  Baal  from  this  place,  and  the  name  of  the  Chemarim  with  the 
priests ;  and  them  that  worship  the  host  of  heaveu  upon  the  housetops ;  and 
them  that  worship,  which  swear  to  Jahveh  and  swear  by  Malcham ;  and  them 
that  are  turned  back  from  following  Jahveh ;  and  those  that  have  not  sought 
Jahveh  nor  inquired  after  Him.  Hold  thy  peace  at  the  presence  of  the  JjotA 
Jahveh ;  for  the  day  of  Jahveh  is  at  hand ;  for  Jahveh  hath  prepared  a 
sacrifice.  He  hath  sanctified  His  guests."  ^  "  That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath,  a 
day  of  trouble  and  distress,  a  day  of  wasteness  and  desolation,  a  day  of  dark- 
ness and  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness,  a  day  of  the  trumpet 
and  alarm,  against  the  fenced  cities,  and  against  the  high  battlements.  And 
I  will  brjtig  distress  upon  men,  that  they  shall  walk  like  blind  men,  because 
they  have  sinned  gainst  Jahveh  :  and  their  blood  shall  be  poured  out  as  dust, 
and  their  flesh  as  dung.  Neither  their  silver  nor  their  gold  shall  be  able  to 
deliver  them  in  the  day  of  Jahveh's  wrath ;  but  the  whole  land  shall  be 
devoured  by  the  fire  of  His  jealousy ;  for  fie  shall  make  an  end,  yea,  a  terrible 
end,  of  all  them  that  dwell  in  the  land."  ^  During  this  same  period  of  stress 
and  terror,  there  came  forward  another  prophet,  one  of  the  greatest  among  the 
prophets  of  Israel — Jeremiah,  son  of  Hilkiah.  He  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Anatfaoth,  near  Jerusalem,  being  descended  from  one  of  those  priestly  families 
in  which  the  faith  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  in  all 
its  original  purity.'    When  Jahveh  called  him,  he  cried  out  in  amazement, 

■  Zopbaniab  giTei  hii  own  genealogj  at  the  begiuQiug  of  hia  propheor  (i.  1).  thoogb,  it  ii  true, 
be  does  not  add  the  title  "  King  of  Judab  "  after  the  iiAme  of  hfe  anoeator  Uezekiah. 
•  Ztph.  i.  2-7.  *  Ztfh.  L  15-18, 

<  The  desoent  and  birthplace  of  Jeremiah  are  given  at  the  beginning  at  hia  propheoiea  (i.  1).  He 
moat  have  been  quite  jonog  io  the  thirteenth  year  of  Joaiah,  ai  is  evident  from  tbe  itatement  in  L  6. 
We  are  told  in  ohap,  xxxti.  that  in  the  fonrth  year  of  Jehoiakim  he  diotated  a  Bummarj  of  all  the 
propheoiM  deUvereil  by  him  from  tbe  thirteenth  year  of  Joeiah  up  to  the  date  iodloated  to  bU  Eerrant 
Bamob,  and  that  later  on  he  added  a  number  of  otheis  of  tbe  lame  kind.  Ai  to  the  contents  of  tbia 
flrat  oollectJOD  and  the  form  io  which  it  now  appean,  of,  Corkiu,  EitiltHung  in  do*  AU«  Tutammt, 
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"  Ah,  Lord  God  I  behold,  I  cannot  speak :  for  I  am  a  child."  But  Jabveh 
reassured  him,  and  touching  his  lips,  said  anto  him,  "  Behold,  I  hare  put  My 
words  in  thy  mouth :  see,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  iiations  and  over 
the  kingdoms,  to  pluck  up  and  to  break  down,  and  to  destroy  and  to  over- 
throw, to  build  and  to  plant."  Then  the  prophet  perceived  a  seething  cauldron, 
the  face  of  which  appeared  from  the  north,  for  the  Eternal  declared  to  him  that 
"  Out  of  the  north  evil  shall  break  out  upon  all  the  inkabitants  of  the  land."  ^ 
Already  the  enemy  is  hastening :  "  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  as  clouds,  and  bis 
chariots  shall  be  as  the  whirlwind :  his  horses  are  swifter  than  eagles.  Woe 
unto  us  I  for  we  are  spoiled.  O  Jerusalem,  wash  tliiue  heart  from  wickedness, 
that  thou  mayest  be  saved.  How  long  shall  thine  evil  thoughts  lodge  within 
thee  ?  For  a  voice  declaretb  from  Ban,  and  publisbeth  evil  from  the  hills  of 
Ephraim:  make  ye  mention  to  the  nations;  behold,  publish  against  Jerusalem ! " 
The  Scythians  had  hardly  been  mentioned  before  they  were  already  beneath 
the  walls,  and  the  prophet  almost  swoons  with  horror  at  the  sound  of  their 
approach.  "  My  bowels,  my  bowels !  I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart :  my 
heart  is  disqnieted  in  me;  I  cannot  hold  my  peace;  because  thou  hast  heard, 
O  my  sool,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  alarm  of  war.  Destruction  upon 
destmction  is  cried ;  for  the  whole  land  is  spoiled,  and  my  curtains  in  a  moment. 
How  long  shall  I  see  the  standard  and  hear  the  sound  of  the  trampet?"  '  It 
would  seem  that  the  torrent  of  invasion  turned  sside  from  the  mountains  of 
Judah ;  it  flowed  over  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  the  Fhilistine  Sbepfaelab,  its  last 
eddies  dying  away  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Psammeticbus  is  said  to  bare 
bribed  the  barbarians  to  retire.  As  they  fell  back  tfaey  plundered  the  temple 
of  Derketo,  near  Ashkelon :  we  are  told  that  in  order  to  punish  them  for  this  act 
ofeacrilege,  the  goddess  visited  them  with  a  disease  which  caused  serious  ravages 
amongst  them,  and  which  the  survivors  carried  back  with  them  to  their  own 
country.  °  There  was,  however,  no  need  to  introduce  a  sapematorsl  agency  in 
order  to  account  for  their  rapid  disappearance.  The  main  body  of  invaders  had 
never  quitted  Media  or  the  northern  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  only  the 
southern  regions  of  Syria  were  in  all  probability  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
isolated  bnnds.  These  stragglers,  who  year  after  year  embarked  in  one  desperate 
adventure  after  another,  must  have  found  great  difiSculty  in  filling  up  the  gaps 

2ad  edit,  pp.  157,  158 ;  Dbivbb,  An  ItaToduelion  U>  the  LUeralun  t^  tlte  Old  Tetlamml,  5th  edit,  pp. 
2M,  2S5 :  WiLSEBoiB,  DU  Literahir  ds*  AUat  TtttamenU,  pp.  204-206. 

'  Jer.  L  4-14.  '  Jer.  n.  13-16, 19-21, 

'  HaBODOTce,  L  ct.,  where  the  antbor  c&Uf  the  goddeaa  .\phiodit£  Ur&ni*,  by  which  we  must 
Dndentand  Detketd  or  Atargatiii  (or,  Simggh  o/  the  Nidioat,  toI.  iL  p.  69S),  who  ia  nentiaiied  by 
■everal  other  claisical  autbure,  e.g.  Santhua  of  Ljdia  (Fragm,  11,  in  Miju.BE-DiiWT'a  Fragm.  Bitt. 
Qtko.,  vol.  i.  p.  38),  Diodorue  Biculiu  (ii.  4),  Strabo  (XVI.  iv.  §  17,  p.  785),  Pliny  (fiiii.  Sot.,  v.  28> 
Aoooiding  to  Jnatin  (ii.  3),  tho  Soythiana  were  aleppedonly  by  the  manheeof  the  Delta.  ThediMaM 
by  -whiob  the  Soythiasa  were  atUaked  is  deaohbed  by  Hippocrates  (!>«  aere,  agiu!  e(  ioeit,  vi.  %  108); 
but  in  spite  of  what  he  tells  na  about  It,  its  precise  Datnre  bas  not  y^t  been  dcteimlaed. 
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which  even  victories  made  in  tbeit  ranks ;  enerrated  hj  the  relaxing  nature  of 
the  climate,  they  conld  offer  little  resistance  to  disease,  and  excess  completed 
what  the  climate  bad  began,  the  result  being  that  most  of  them  died  on  the 
way,  and  only  a  few  surriTed  to  rejoin  the  main  body  with  their  booty.  For 
several  months  the  tide  of  invasion  continned  to  rise,  then  it  ebbed  as  quickly 
as  it  had  riaen,  till  soon  nothing  was  left  to  mark  where  it  bad  passed  eave  a 
pathway  of  ruins,  not  easily  made  good,  and  a  feeling  of  terror  which  it  took 
many  a  year  to  efface.  It  was  long  before  Jndab  forgot  the  "  mighty  nation,  the 
ancient  nation,  the  nation  whose  language  thou  knowest  not,  neither  nnder- 
atandest  thou  what  they  say."  ^  Men  could  still  picture  in  im^ination  their 
sqaadrons  marauding  over  the  plains,  robbing  the  fellah  of  his  crops,  his  bread, 
bis  daughters,  his  sheep  and  oxen,  his  vines  and  Sg  trees,  for  "they  lay  hold 
OB  bow  and  spear;  tbey  are  cruel  and  have  no  mercy ;  their  voice  roarcth  like  the 
sea,  and  they  ride  upon  horses ;  every  one  set  in  array  as  a  man  to  the  battle,' 
against  thee,  0  daughter  of  Sion.  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof ;  our  hands 
wax  feeble ;  anguish  hath  taken  hold  of  us,  and  pangs  as  of  a  woman  in  travaiL"  * 
The  supremacy  of  the  Scythians  was  of  short  duration.  It  was  said  in 
after>times  that  tbey  bad  kept  the  whole  of  Asia  in  a  state  of  terror  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  dating  from  their  defeat  of  Cyaxares ;  but  the  length  of  this 
period  is  exaggerated.*  The  Modes  soon  recovered  from  their  disaster,  but 
before  engaging  their  foes  in  open  conflict,  they  desired  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  prince  who  bad  conquered  them,  and  on  whom  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
Scythian  nation  depended.  Gyaxares,  therefore,  invited  Madyes  and  his 
officers  to  a  banquet,  and  after  plying  them  to  excess  with  meat  and  drink,  he 
caused  them  all  to  be  slain.^     The  barbarians  made  a  brave  resistance,  in  spite 

'  Jer.  V.  IS ;  it  aeeam  onriom  tbat  the  Hebrew  prophet  tlionld  naa  the  epithet  "  uioient,"  whea 
we  lemember  that  the  So;tbiaiit  churned  to  be  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world,  oldei  than  ev«Q  the 
Egrptbnt  tbemMhee  (Jubtui,  ii.  I ;  of.  BlruggU  of  the  Naliim*,  p.  56). 

■  An  ohrlotu  alliulon  to  the  re^nr  formation  adopted  hj  the  Bajthlan  squadroni. 

■  Jtr.  T.  17  i  tL  23,  24. 

•  Hbhohotob,  L  cri.  The  authentioit;  of  the  number  at  jeari  giTon  in  Herodotns  hai  been 
energetieollf  defended  b;  some  modem  higtoriaui  (of.  Floiol,  Oyrv  vnd  Berodot,  pp.  156,  157),  and 
not  leee  foroibljr  denied  b?  others,  who  redooe  it,  for  example,  in  acoordance  with  a  doubtful  paawge 
of  Jnitin  (ii.  5,  1).  to  eight  jrean  (F.  nt  Saulct,  Ckronkogit  da  Empint  de  Ntttive,  iU  Babfhnt 
at  d'Bbcatant,  p.  69 ;  of.  G.  Bawlimson,  The  Fiee  Great  Monarnhift,  2nd  edit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226, 227, 
391-393 ;  Fb,  Lbhobkant,  LtUru  aaiyrlologigatt,  ™1.  i.  pp.  74-83,  and  Lei  Origina  de  rHiUoire, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  441).  By  anigning  all  the  eients  relating  to  the  Sojthian  inrsden  to  the  mean  period  of 
twenty  yeata,  we  thould  obtain  the  length  of  time  which  beat  oorreBponda  to  what  ii  actually  known 
of  the  general  history  of  this  epooh. 

*  HEBOiXiTua,  I.  cv.  This  episode  ia  regarded  as  legendary  by  many  modem  hiBtoriani  (Ed.  Hbtib, 
QaA.  da  AUerthanu,  vol.  i.  p.  55S ;  Prabbee,  Medim  vnd  dot  Havt  da  KyitxaTe$,  p.  75 ;  Wimoxlib, 
VnUrwaeh.  lur  AUmimt.  Geieh.,  p.  125 ;  Einige  Banerhnngen  lur  Salmnid-SUU,  in  ftlcasBBscHMlDT, 
Die  Intdi.  der  Side  Nalima'id't,  pp.  71, 72,  and  AUorienL  Foneh.,  voL  i.  p.  491).  Winokler  ^ven  goes 
■o  br  a«  to  deny  the  defeat  of  the  gcythiani :  according  to  bii  view,  they  held  pooseutoQ  of  Media 
till  their  chief,  Aatjagea,  was  overthrown  by  Gyma.  Thi«  theory  was  accepted  flrat  by  Tiele  (ZsffwAn/t 
/Or  Aityridogie,  tol.  iv.  pp.  425,  426),  then  by  Lebmann  (Zu  Nabonid'i  Berieht  iber  die  Benegmg  du 
Aityaga  dtaA  Kyrot,  in  Ihe  ZtiUArift,  vol.  v.  p.  84),  by  Billerbeck  and  Jeremiaa  {Der  Untergang 
NiMteh'e,  in  the  BeUrSge  mr  AuynoJogie,  vol.  iii.  p.  96,  note  1) ;  Boat  ha«gone  even  further  (.UtUenmeh. 
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of  the  treason  which  had  deprived  them  of  their  leaders :  thej  yielded  only 
after  a  long  and  hloody  campaign,  the  details  of  which  are  unknown  to  us. 
Iranian  legends  wove  into  the  theme  of  their  expulsion  all  kinds  of  fantastic 
or  romantic  incidents.  They  related,  for  instance,  how,  in  combination  with 
the  Parthians,  the  Scythians,  under  the  leadership  of  their  queen  Zarintea, 
seyeral  times  defeated  the  Medes :  she  consented  at  last  to  conclade  a  treaty 
on  equal  terms,  and  peace  having  been  signed,  she  retired  to  her  capital  of 
RoxanakS,  there  to  end  her  days.^  One  body  of  the  sainrors  re-entered 
Europe  through  the  Caspian  Gates,'  another  wandered  for  some  time  between 
the  Arazes  and  the  Halys,  seeking  a  country  adapted  to  their  native  instincts 
and  customs.'  Cyaxares,  relieved  from  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the 
Scythians,  immediately  resumed  his  efforts  against  A^yria,  and  was  henceforward 
able  to  carry  his  plans  to  completion  without  encountering  any  serious  obstacle. 
It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Scythian  invasion  bad  overthrown  the 
empire  of  the  Sargonids :  it  had  swept  over  it  like  a  whirlwind,  but  had  not 
torn  from  it  one  province,  nor,  indeed,  even  a  single  city.  The  nations,  already 
exhausted  by  their  struggles  for  independence,  were  incapable  of  displaying 
any  energy  when  the  barbarians  had  withdrawn,  and  continued  to  bow  beneath 
the  Ninevite  yoke  as  much  from  familiarity  with  habitual  servitude  as  from 
inability  to  shake  themselves  free.  Assur-bani-pal  bad  died  about  the  year 
625  B.C.,  after  a  leign  of  forty-two  years,  and  his  son  Assur-etililani  had 
assumed  the  double  crown  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  without  opposition.* 
Nineveh  had  been  saved  from  pillage  by  the  strength  of  her  ramparts,  but 

iHT  AUcrient.  Gach,,  p.  93,  et  soq.),  deemicg  even  OjrA^BreH  bimsslf  to  have  bean  a  Bcythian.  Foe  my 
part,  I  Bee  no  reason  to  reject  the  tradition  ot  the  fatal  bajiquet.  Withont  referring  to  more  Mlolent 
illiutiatiocu,  Xoldeke  recalls  the  fact  that  in  a  period  of  oalj  ten  years,  from  1030  to  1040  a.d.,  the 
piincea  reigning  over  tbe  Iranian  lands  rid  themselveB  by  ■imilai  methodi  of  the  Turoomaa  band* 
whioh  haruaod  them  ^Ar^fiBta  lur  PertUehen  OemhiehU,  p.  8,  note  2).  Such  a  prooeedtog  h&a  never 
been  repugnant  to  Oriental  morality,  and  it  is  of  a  kind  to  fli  itself  in  tbe  popular  mind :  far  from 
wigbiiig  to  Buppresi  it,  I  shonld  be  inclined  to  fee  in  it  the  nuoleiiB  of  tbe  whole  tradition. 

'  The  legend  ie  recounted  in  a  slightly  different  manner  by  the  aathora  who  have  drawn  upon 
Ctesiai  of  Cnidua  (Fragm.  26,  27,  in  MfiLLEa-DiDor,  CUHx  Cnidti  Fragmeata,  pp.  1-45),  suoli  m 
Diodoms  Bioalns  (iL  34),  Nioolas  of  Diuna«ona  (,FTagm.  li,  in  HOlleb-Didot,  Fragm.  Hitt  Ortce., 
vol.  iii.  pp.  361,  S65),  and  the  anonymous  anthof  of  tbe  treatise  Da  Olarii  muluri&ut,  J  2. 

'  Hbbodimdb,  IV.  L-iv. 

>  HiBODOiue,  L  Ixxiii.,  Izziv.,  epeaka  of  these  Scythians  aa  having  lived  at  first  on  good  terms 
with.  Cyaxares  (of.  infra,  p.  525). 

'  The  date  of  Assur-bani -pal's  death  ie  not  fumisbod  by  any  Asiyrian  monnment,  but  is  inferred 
from  tbe  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  wbore  Baoeduchin  or  Shamasb-shnmuklD  and  Cbinaladan  or  Assur-bani-pal 
each  reigns  forty-two  years,  from  668  or  667  to  626  or  625  B.C.  The  order  of  snooeesioa  of  the  last 
Assyrian  kings  was  for  a  long  time  donbtfnl,  and  Sin-ahar-ishbin  was  placed  before  Assur-etilil&ni 
(TiBLB,  £ai.-(M(.  Geioh.,pp.405,406:  Uohiiei^  Otmh.  Bab.  und  Au^  pp.  742,  7tS);  the  inverse  order 
(DEU'rascu  and  MilBDTEB,  Oeidi.  Bab.  und  Au.,  Znd  edit,  p.  23S ;  Wihckleb,  UnUrtach.  tur  Alt.  Oa*eh., 
pp.  e0-e3,aadOeieh.Bab.iindAu.,pp.iS0,2Sl;HomtBi.,aeteh.daAUenMorgenlande$,pp.  150,151; 
jiEmEttacaxun;  Die  Inichri/t  der  Sttla  Nabuna'lSi,  pA2,D0t«  1)  seems  to  be  now  conolusivelj  proved. 
Thedocumentswhiob  seemed  at  one  time  to  prove  the  eiistenoe  of  a  last  kingof  Assyria  named  lilgar- 
baddou,  identical  with  tbe  BoraooH  of  olflssjcol  writers,  really  belong  to  Esarbaddon,  the  father  of 
Aasnr-bani-pal  (of.  nipra,  p.  351,  note  1).  [Another  king,  Sia-sam-Ueir,  is  mentioned  in  a  contrast 
dated  at  Nippur  in  his  accession  yenr.   He  may  have  been  tbe  immediate  predecessor  of  Sarokos, — Ed.] 
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the  other  fortresses,  Assur,  CaUh,  and  Dur-Sharrukin,  had  been  destroyed 
during  the  late  troubles ;  the  enemy,  whether  Medes  or  Scythians,  had  taken 
them  by  storm  or  reduced  them  by  famine,  and  they  were  now  mere  heaps  of 
ruin,  deserted  save  for  a  few  wretched  remnants  of  their  population.^  Asenr- 
etililani  made  some  feeble  attempts  to  restore  to  them  a  semblance  of  their 
ancient  splendour.  He  erected  at  Calah,  on  the  site  of  the  palaces  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  a  kind  of  castle  rudely  built,  and  still  more  rudely 
decorated,  the  rooms  of  which  were  email  and  low,  and  the  walla  of  sun-dried 
brick  were  panelled  only  to  the  height  of  about  a  yard  with  slabs  of  limestone 
roughly  squared,  and  without  sculpture  or  inscription :  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  uneven  plaster.'  We  do  not  know  how 
long  the  inglorious  reign  of  Asanr-etililini  lasted,  nor  whether  he  was 
assassinated  or  died  a  natural  death.  His  brother,  Sin-shar-ishkun,'  who 
succeeded  him  about  620  B.o.,*  at  first  exercised  authority,  as  he  had  done, 
over  Babylon  as  well  as  NineveU,"  and  laboured,  like  bis  predecessor, 
■  Lftyaid  has  aBceitoiued  that  the  palooe  of  Egarhaddan  at  Colah  was  dectroyed  b;  flie,  and  that 
of  AMU-etUilftni  bnilt  on  ft  higher  IbtsI  (NinevAand  Babylon,  p.  558).  Both  Bawlinrons  (The Five 
Onal  MonanbUt,  and  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  228)  attribute  its  deatruotion  to  the  Soythiana,  and  this  hjpo- 
theus  hai  been  piettj  oommoDly  accepted  since  their  time ;  nothing,  however,  prorei  that  the  de- 
stmotwn  maj  not  be  referred  to  the  flnt  invaBion  of  Oyaiares,  a  theory  of  which  G.  Bawlinaon 
himself  admita  the  poaaibllity  in  hi*  fitrodoluJ,  2Qd  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  398. 

'  ThiB  palace  i»  at  preaent  only  known  to  na  from  the  rcHearohea  and  deaoriptionB  of  LtxiBO, 
Sinewh  and  Um  Btmaint,  vol  ii.  pp.  3S,  39 ;  Ninmth  and  Baboon,  p.  558. 

•  The  name  of  this  king  was  diBcovered  by  G.  Smith  on  the  fngmenta  of  a  ojlinder  bronght  from 
Kouynnjik  (Auyrtan  Divxmria,  pp.  103, 382-381),  where  he  read  it  aa  Bel-Mkir-iaknn.  Aa  the  fltat 
oheractera  were  doBbtfnl,  ao  that  Sohrader  thoaght  it  prudent  to  traaaoribe  the  name  aa  X-ahmn- 
ishkiu)  (Zar  KritUt  der  ChronologiiiAiin  Angaben  da  Alexander  Poijhutor  und  dei  Abydmut,  pp- 
28-30, 33-41 ;  DiaKeaint.  und  da»  AUe  Tatameni,  2nd  edit.,  p.  360),  whioh  waa  rednood  to  I-?-iBkDi. 
by  Winekler  {Sinig*  never  Ineohri/Un/ragmenle  dee  letxten  Auj/ritehen  SBnig;  in  the  Bevae  iTJwjrn- 
(Sogie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6G,  67),  while  Tiele  iBab.auyr.  OeicK  pp.  405, 406.  412-488)  kept  the  form  Bel- 
laMr-iBhkmi,  and  Hommel  (GttOi.  Bab.  nnd  Auyt.,  p.  742)  propoeed  Belahnmiahknn  in  defcnlt  of 
anything  better.  The  real  reading  ia  Bin-shar-iahLnn,  and  the  aimilarity  of  this  name  with  that  of 
SaracoB,  the  Ia«t  king  of  Aaayria  acoording  to  Greek  tradition,  rtrikea  one  immediately.  The 
relfttionahip  of  this  king  to  Aasur-etililini  waa  pointed  out  by  Father  Soheil  iSin-thar-iMtun,  fii* 
d'AihihuHxmipal,  in  the  Zeitiehr^t /Or  Angriolosie,  vol.  xi.  pp.  47-49)  from  the  fragment  of  a  tablet 
on  which  Sin-ahar-iahkan  ii  deolarad  to  bo  the  aon  of  Aaiur-b»ni-pal,  king  of  Auyria. 

'  A  oontraot  disoovered  at  Nipur  by  BilpreehtCKmlinichTifaiche  Fund  in  Nifer,  in  the  Zeiliehrift, 
vol.  iv.  pp,  166-169)  is  dated  in  the  fourth  year  of  Awnc-etililtni.  On  the  other  hand,  a  oontraot 
from  Urak  publiahed  by  King  {Si«Jian»ftft«n  and  hit  Enle  in  Babylonia,  in  the  ZeiUehri/t  fUr  Auyri- 
oXogie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  396-400)  ia  dated  in  the  aeventh  year  ot  Bin-ahar-iahkun.  Wa  have,  therefore, 
eleven  yeara  attributed  with  certainty,  out  of  the  aotenteon  or  eighteen  whioh  aeparate  the  death  of 
Aiaur-banipal  in  626  or  625  n.c.  from  the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  608.  Since,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  un- 
likely that  a  oontraot  of  Urok  should  have  been  dated  in  the  reign  of  a  king  of  Assyria  after  the 
revolt  of  Nabopolaasar,  whiob  ooourred  in  611  or  610  at  the  latest,  we  cannot  push  the  acoeaaion  of 
Sjn-ahar-iebkuii  further  hack  than  620  or  G19  B.C. 

>  Thie  may  be  deduoed  from  a  pasMge  ot  Abydenus  (JFrOifm.  7,  in  MIlleb-Didot,  Fragm.  Bi*L 
Orac,  vol.  iv.  p.  282),  where  Sarocoa  or  Sin-Bbar-iahkun  senda  Bnaaalossoroa  (tliat  ia.  Nabopolasaar) 
to  defend  Cbaldna  against  the  invasion  of  the  peoples  of  the  sea ;  so  according  to  Aby  deuna,  or  rather 
Berosua,  from  whom  Abydenns  indirectly  obtained  his  inGirmution,  Saracos  was  King  of  Babylon  as 
wellasof  Nineveh  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  The  contract  dated  in  the  year  VII.,  quoted  in  the 
preceding  note,  brings  material  proof  ot  tiiis  fact,  since  it  cornea  from  Urnk,  and  its  leatioiony  ia  con- 
firmed by  that  of  two  other  tablets,  dated  in  the  king's  aeeond  year,  which  como  from  Sippara,  one  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Brilisb  Museum  (Evrrrs,  Intcription*  of  the  Beigm  o/  Evil-Mtrodaeh, 
SvHgli»»ar,  and  Ldborotoareliod,  pp.  90,  91),  and  the  other  in  the  museum  at  Berlin. 
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to  repair  the  edifices  which  had  suffered  by  the  invaaioD,  making  war  on 

his  neigbboars,  perhaps    ereo    on    the   Medes,  without    incurring    serions 

losses.'    The  Chaldteans,  however,  merely  yielded  bim  obedience  from  force 

of  babit,  and  the  moment  was  not  far  distant  when  tbey  would  endeavour 

to  throw  off  bis  yoke.    Babylon  was  at  that  time  under  the  rule  of  a  certain 

Nabn-bal-uzar,  known  to  ua  as  Nabopolassar,  s  Kaldu  of  ancient  lineage,  raised 

possibly  by  Assnr-bani-pal  to  the  dignity  of  governor,  but  who,  in  any  case, 

had  assumed  the  title  of  king  on  the  accession  of  Assur-eliliUni.^    His  was 

but  a  local  sovereignty,  restricted  probably  to  the  city  and  its  environs;  and 

for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  he  had  rested  content  with  this  secondary  position, 

when  an  unforeseen  incident  presented  bim  with  the  opportunity  of  rising  to 

the  first  rank.'    Tradition  asserted  that  an  immense  army  suddenly  landed 

at  the  mouths  of  tbe  Euphrates  and  tbe  Tigris;  probably  under  this  story  i» 

concealed  the  memory  of  one  of  those  revolts  of  the  BttrYaktn  and  the  tribes 

dwelling  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Nar-Marratum,  such  as  bad  often  produced 

consternation  io  tbe  minds  of  the  Sargonid  kings.'    Sin-shar-ishkun,  distracted 

doubtless  by  other  anxieties,  acted  as  his  ancestors  had  done  in   similar 

circumstances,  and  enjoined  on  bis  vassal  to  march  against  the  aggressors  and 

drive  them  into  the  sea;  but  Nabopolaasar,  instead  of  obeying  bis  suzerain, 

joined  forces  with  tbe  rebels,  and  declared  bis  independence.    ABsur-etilil&ni 

and  his  younger  brother  bad  possibly  neglected  to  take  the  hands  of  Bel,  and 

were  therefore  looked  upon  as  illegitimate  sovereigns.     Tbe  annalists  of  later 

times  erased  theii  names  from  the  Boyal  Canon,  and  placed  Nabopolaasar 

immediately  after  Assur-baui-pal,  whom  they  called  Eandalanu.    But  however 

feeble  Assyria  had  become,  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Euphrates  feared  her  still, 

■  Thie  aeem*  to  follow  from  the  fragment!  pablished  b;  WlaokleT  (Einige  rtener  Iruehriftenfrag- 
meate  dM  Utteu  Aaj/rUelien  KBnigt,  in  the  ifraitc  iTAuyrioJogie,  toL  ii.  p.  67). 

*  TheCimonofFtoleiiir  makes  KabopoluBar  tbe  direct  BuaooasorarChinaladan,aDd  hie  teatimoDj 
ii  jiutiSed  by  the  serieB  of  BsbyloniaD  contntots  which  exist  in  fairly  reKukx  Bacceaeioa  from  the 
teeond  to  the  twentj-flrBt  years  of  Nabopolasaar.  The  aoconiit  giren  bjr  Berosoa  makes  him  a 
gBneral  of  Saraooa,  but  the  oontradictiOQ  whioh  this  offera  to  the  testimony  of  the  Canon  oan  be  ex- 
pkined  if  he  is  conBidered  as  a  vassal-king ;  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of  Uedia  were  likewiae  only 
nitraps,  aooordiug  to  Babylonian  tradition  (BEROinB,  Fragm.  12, 14,  in  Ml-lleb-Didot,  Fragm.  HUL 
Gr«c.,vol.  ii.  pp.  505,  506). 

'  Fixing  the  date  of  tbe  fait  of  Nineveh  in  608  or  607,  and  keeping  in  Tiew  tbe  fact,  that  the 
contract  dated  In  the  year  VII. ,  mentioned  m^a,  p.  4S2,  nates  4,  5,  comes  from  Uruk,  it  appears 
diSIoult  to  place  the  inTaeion  of  the  barbarians  more  than  three  or  fonr  years  before  the  final  cata- 
strophe, viz.  in  612  or  SIl  B.o. 

*  Sea  the  nccouat  of  the  revotta  and  wars  ocoa«ioned  by  these  inrasions,  supra,  pp.  222-225, 
231,  232,  254-257,  274-276,  295,  29S,  299-304,  349,  350,  S58,  394,  398,  404,  412,  416,  484,  438,  439, 
Formerly  tbeae  barbaiiaDs  nere  identified  with  the  remains  of  tbe  Bcytbian  hordes  (Bbahdts,  Stram 
Auyriaearura  Trmpora  Emmdala,  p.  31),  and  this  hypotbesia  has  been  recently  reviTed  by  Praahek 
IMeditn  and  dat  i/au*  dtt  Kyaaam,  p.  645).  O.  Banlinson  long  ago  reoogniaed  that  the  referenco 
must  be  to  tbe  ChaldieanB,  who  were  perliapa  Joined  by  tbe  Suslans  {Herodolui,  2Dd  edit.,  toL  i. 
pp.  339-415,  and  the  Four  Great  MonaTehiee,  2ad  edit.,  vol.  iti.  p.  44),  and  thie  opinion  has  been 
rightly  ocoepted  by  Unger  QKyaxarei  and  Aityagei,  p.  39,  note  2),  by  Tiele  {Bdb.-atei/r,  Otieh,,  p.  421), 
and  by  Boat  (Dntsrtuc/i.  :ur  Allorient.  Geich.,  p.  94),  wbile  Eommei  (Geiah,  Bab,  und  Auyr.,  p.  743) 
tbiuka  BD  inTasion  of  Elamites  alone  is  meant. 
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and  refused  to  alljr  tbemselres  with  the  pretender.  Nabopolaasar  might 
perhaps  have  succumbed,  as  so  many  before  him  had  done,  had  he  been  forced 
to  rely  entirely  on  his  ovru  resources,  and  he  might  have  shared  the  sad  fate  of 
Merodsch-batadan  or  of  Shamash-shumul^a ;  but  Mardnk,  wbo  never  failed  to 
show  favour  to  his  faithful  devotees,  "raised  up  help  for  him  and  secured  him 
an  ally." '  The  eyes  of  all  who  were  oppressed  by  the  cruel  yoke  of  Nineveh 
were  now  turned  on  Cyaxares,  and  from  the  time  that  he  had  dispersed  the 
Scythian  hordes  it  was  to  him  that  they  looked  for  salvation.  Nabopolassar 
besought  his  aasistance,  which  the  Uedian  king  gracioosly  promised ; '  it  is 
ev^  afiSrmed  that  a  marriage  concluded  between  one  of  his  daughters,  Amytis, 
and  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  cemented  the 
alliance.'    The  western  provinces  of  the  empire  did  not  permit  themselves  to 

'  Oj/UwUr  of  Sabonidot,  ooL  iL  U.  1-12.     This  ejUoder,  the  only  original  doonment  in  which 

allosioii  is  made  to  tlie  deftmotion  of  Nineveh,  was  ditooveied,  published,  and  trwulated  into  Ptenoh 
hjYiTBX&^imzUi,  Inter.  deNahanidtfisiOie  BeeuaQ  de  IVamiu.ToL  xviiLpp.  15-29,  and  pis.  i.-iiL;  it 
was  Kt  once  repablished  and  retranalatad  into  OerniaQ  by  L.  Hjcsbebscbmidt,  Du  Inieimft  der  8Uie 
Nabmui'ld't,  KOaigi  von  Babyl<m,in  tbe  MiUMvngen  ier  FonJeran<itucA«H  OeteUtehqfl,  ]89€,Na  1. 
Father  SAheil  flnt  read  as  Iriba-tokU  the  choractera  at  the  sad  of  line  13,  col.  ii.,  and  saw  in  them 
the  name  o(  the  king  of  the  Mandn  who  condnoted  the  wac  (op.  cU.,  pp.  16,  Z4),  while  Oppert 
thought  that  the  passage  relating  to  Nloereh  Kfeired,  not  to  the  final  destmetion  of  that  eity,  bnt 
to  the  abortire  attempt  of  Pbnuntea  (_8ar  Finior.  de  Nabonide,  in  the  CompUi  rendtit  da  CAeadimie  dti 
InteriftioM,  1896,  toI.  xzIt.  pp.  129,  130);  he  thought  alwi  that  the  woids  Iriba-tuktS  repieaented 
the  name  of  the  Median  king  who  attadksd  Nlneveti,  bat  explained  it  as  Aibalyklee  oc  Fhiacartea. 
Wintrier  first  showed  that  these  woids  did  not  represent  a  pn^er  name  (Berlin  PhO.  WoehauAH/t, 
1S95,  No.  IISS),  and  his  opinion  is  now  generally  adopted;  cf.,  howoTer,  with  slight  diTeigenoea, 
LeenaNH,  Iribaltikte,  in  the  ZeitidiTifl  fSr  Augriologie,  toI.  li.  pp.  3S9SH. 

'  The  text  of  Nabonldoi  speaks  here  of  the  Umm&D-Manda  and  their  king,  whom  It  doea  not 
name  (ool.  ii.  11.  3,  i,  11),  and  it  haa  been  agreed  to  recogniso  Cyaxares  In  this  eovereigu  (Hcbsbr- 
aoHMiDT,  op.eiL,pp.  2-11;  Boar,  [TntertucL  lur  AlUtrimt,  Gtteh.,  pp.  96,97).  On  theotherhand,  the 
name  of  Umm&n-Manda  certainly  deaignatea  in  the  Assjrisn  texts  the  wandering  Iranian  tribes  to 
whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Sakm  m  Soythiaas  (Delai^bc,  Le  PeapU  el  VEntpire  des  Ibdtt, 
p.  199;  WiNOKLEB,  Untertach.  t%r  AUoritnt.  GmA.,pp.  II!,  124,  129);  the  reanlt,  in  the  opioioiMof 
several  Assyriolt^ts  of  the  present  day,  is  that  neither  Aityagea  nor  Gjaxaies  were  Hedea  in  the 
sense  in  which  ws  have  hitherto  ocoepted  them  as  snch  on  the  evidence  of  Harodotos,  but  that  they 
were  Scythians,  the  Bcythians  of  the  great  invasion.  This  oonoliuion  does  not  seem  to  me  at  present 
justified.  The  Babylonians,  who  up  till  then  had  not  hod  any  direct  interaonrae  either  with  the 
Madoi  or  the  VuuD&D-Manda,  did  as  the  Egyptians  had  done  whether  in  Soite  or  Ptolemaic  timea. 
continuing  to  dceignate  as  Kbarl,  Kaflti,  Lotanu,  and  Eh&ti  the  nations  subject  to  the  Peruana 
or  Maoedonians ;  they  applied  a  traditiona)  name  of  olden  days  to  present  circa  matanoes,  and  I  see, 
at  present,  no  dedaivo  reason  lo  change,  on  the  mere  authority  of  this  one  word,  all  that  the  olaasical 
writers  have  banded  down  oonoaming  the  history  of  the  epoch  aooording  to  the  tradition  conent  in 
their  days. 

•  The  name  of  the  prinoess  is  wcitten  Amnhia  (Edsebids,  Armmian  TraiulaHon,  ed.  Uu,  p.  19\ 
Amyitia  (Byhcbllcb,  p.  396,  note  1,  probably  from  on  eitnct  from  Berosua;  cf.  Ml'llcb-Didot, 
Fragtn.  HUt.  Qrxe.,  vol.  IL  p.  505).  The  daasioal  sources,  the  only  ones  which  mention  h(r,  make 
her  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  and  this  has  given  rise  lo  various  hypotheses.  Aooording  to  some, 
the  notice  of  thia  princess  has  no  historioal  value  (Wikosuer,  op.  cit,  pp.  62,  63,  and  Mor.  Foneh., 
vol.  i.  pp.  17S,  17B ;  BiLLKBSEOK  and  Jebeuub,  Der  Untergang  Ninevth'a,  in  the  Batlrage  car  Auyrio- 
logu,  voL  iii.  p.  113,  oote  2;  MEBaBBSCBuntr,  op,  oil.,  p.  11;  Eobt,  Unteriueh.  mr  AIL  Qaeh^p,  100). 
Aocoiding  to  otheiB,  the  Astyagea  mentioned  as  her  father  is  not  Cyaiares  the  Mede,  hat  a  Soythian 
prince  who  came  to  the  succour  of  NabopolasGar  (Kost,  op.  cit.,  pp.  99,  100),  perhaps  a  predeoeascn  of 
Cyaiares  on  the  Median  throne,  and  in  this  caaa  Phraortes  himself  under  another  name  (Ungib, 
Kjiaxart$  und  AttgagaM,  pp.  89-41 ;  Pbabhbk,  llediea  und  dai  Baui  det  KyaxarM,  pp.  53-58).  The 
most  prndent  course  is  still  lo  admit,  as  Noldeke  has  done  (AnfiiUie  tur  PertinAen  Oetehidiit,  p.  9), 
that  Abydenug,  or  one  of  the  compilers  of  extracts  to  whom  we  owe  the  information,  has  snbaUtated 
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be  drawn  into  the  movement,  and  Judah,  for  example,  remained  iaithfiil  to  its 
sozerain  till  the  last  moment,'  bat  Sin-shar-ishkon  received  no  help  from  them, 
and  was  obliged  to  fight  his  last  battles  single-handed.  He  shat  himself  up 
in  Nineveh,  and  held  out  as  long  as  he  could ;  but  when  all  his  resources  were 
exhausted — ammunitions  of  war,  men  and  food  supplies — he  met  his  fate  as  a 
king,  and  bnmt  himself  alive  in  his  palace  with  his  children  and  his  wives, 
rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  conquerors  (608  B-O.)."  The 
Babylonians  would  take  no  part  in  pillaging  the  temples,  out  of  respect  for 
the  gods,  who  were  practically  identical  with  their  own,  but  the  Medes  felt 
no  such  Bcniples.  "Their  king,  the  intrepid  one,  entirely  destroyed  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  gods  of  Assur,  and  the  cities  of  Accad  which  had  shown 
themselves  hostile  to  the  lord  of  Accad,  and  had  not  rendered  him  assistance. 
He  destroyed  their  holy  places,  and  left  not  one  remaining;  he  devastated  their 
cities,  and  laid  them  waste  as  it  were  with  a  hurricane."  ^  Kineveh  laid  low, 
Assyria  no  longer  existed.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  she  was  named  only 
among  the  I^ends  of  mythical  days :  two  centuries  later,  hei  very  site  was 
forgotten,  and  a  Greek  army  passed  almost  under  the  shadow  of  her  dismantled 
towers,  without  a  suspicion  that  there  lay  beforo  it  all  that  remained  of  the 
city  where  Semiramis  had  reigned  in  her  glory.*  It  is  true  that  Egypt, 
Chaldffia,  and  the  other  military  nations  of  the  East,  had  never,  in  their  hoars 
of  prosperity,  shown  the  slightest  consideration  for  their  vanquished  foes ;  the 

the  name  of  the  laat  king  of  M«db  for  that  of  hia  predaoeator,  either  bf  mistake,  oi  b;  reason  of 
■ome  chioTiologioal  oombinatioiu.  Atnyitis,  traiupoited  into  the  harem  of  tlie  Chaldraan  monarob, 
serred,  like  ^  piiuaessei  mairiad  oot  of  theit  own  oomitries,  oa  a  pledge  foi  the  foitbftil  obserrance 

by  hei  relatiTea  of  the  treaty  irhich  had  been  ooQCluded. 

'  It  wa«  to  oppose  the  march  of  Neoho  againil  the  King  of  Aagria  that  Jod^  foogbt  the  battle 
of  Me^ddo  [2  Kingi  siiii.  29, 30 ;  of.  2  Okn».  xxst.  20-24,  where  the  mention  of  the  King  of 
AosTTia  is  BUppreHiied). 

'  Ct  «bat  is  said  about  the  death  of  Shamash-shnmuklii,  wpra,  pp.  422,  i2S;  va  shall  see  later 
on  that  CrtBans  ended  hta  reign  in  like  fashion.  I  have  followed  theaooouot  ofAbydennt  (^Fragm.  7, 
in  MCLLEB-DtDOT,  Fragm.  Hia.  Orse.,  toL  iv.  pp.  282,  283) ;  for  the  critioismB  passed  upon  it  I  con- 
fine mysalf  to  referring  to  the  workii  of  Winohler  and  Bost  oited  in  the  course  of  the  preoeding  notes, 
the  priumpal  idea*  of  which  I  shall  have  ocoasion  to  point  out  in  auhaeqaent  page*. 

'  OyUndar  of  Nabonidot,  coL  ii.  11.  2-41 ;  of.  Bobeil,  Inter,  de  Ifabontdt,  in  the  Baeueil  d»  Travatix, 
TOl.  XTJii,  p.  24,  and  MBSeEBSCHamr,  Die  Iiuchrift  der  Stele  NabanaHcCi,  pp.  25,  26.  Winckler  had 
reopened  the  old  controversy  as  to  the  part  which  miut  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  allied  powers  In  the 
rain  of  Nineveh,  and  ooncladed,  from  bd  analjBie  of  the  texts  known  before  Father  Scheil'e  disooTerj, 
that  the  Medes  alone  took  Nineveh  without  the  help  of  the  Bftbylonians  (UnUrtuch.  sw  Alforient. 
Geieh.,  pp.  63-68,  and  AUor.  Foneh.,  toI.  i,  pp.  170-182) ;  since  then  his  riew  has  been  oonflrmed 
(_AltoT.  FoTiel>.,voL  i.  pp.  490,491),  and  ia  shared  by  Lehmano  (SAainaseRieAiimuMn,  toI.  ii.  p.  185). 
by  BUlerbeck  and  Jeremias  (Ber  Untergang  Ninereh'i,  in  the  BeitrSge  tar  AlijirtohgU,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
112,  113),  by  Boat  (UnfersiuA.  lur  Alt.  Qeteh.,  pp.  92-100).  Mesaerachmidt  has  given,  I  beliere,  the 
trne  solntion  of  the  problem  when  he  says  that  the  Babylonians  and  Medes  together  destroyed  the 
empire,  bnt  the  Medea  alone  destroyed  the  city  of  Nineveh  {DU  Intchri/t  der  Stele  Nabttna'tiTt,  p.  14). 

*  ThU  U  what  the  Tm  Thoutand  did  when  they  passed  beforo  Larisea  and  Meapila  (Ximophoh, 
AiuUxuii,  III.  iv.  5  1).  Tbe  name  remained  famous,  and  later  on  tlie  town  which  bore  it  attained  a 
relative  importance,  as  is  shown  by  the  teita  brought  togetlier  by  Linck^  in  his  two  memoirs,  Con- 
tinWMee  of  the  Namet  ofAuyria  and  Ninereh  afltr  607-^6  B.C.  (Memoirt  of  the  IX.  Oriental  Congreei 
at  London  in  1891\  and  Auyria  und  Nineneh  in  Qetchichte  vnd  Sage  An-  XiUelmeervBlkar  (wA  SOT- 
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Theban  Pharaohs  bad  mercileaaly  cnished  Arrica  and  Asia  beneath  their  feet, 
and  had  led  into  slavery  the  entire  population  of  the  countries  they  had 
sabdued.  Bnt  tbe  Egyptians  and  Chaldieang  had,  at  least,  accomplished  a 
work  of  civiliaation  whose  splendour  redeemed  the  brutalities  of  their  acts  of 
reprisal.  It  was  from  Egypt  and  Chaldiea  that  the  knowledge  and  the  arts 
of  antiquity — astronomy,  medicine,  geometry,  physical  and  natni&l  sciences — 
spread  to  the  ancestors  of  the  classic  races;  and  though  Chaldtea  yields  up 
to  as  unwillingly,  with  niggard  hand,  the  monuments  of  her  most  ancient 
kings,  the  temples  and  tombs  of  Egypt  still  exist  to  prove  what  signal 
advances  the  earliest  civilised  races  made  in  the  arts  of  the  sculptor  and 
the  architect.  But  on  turning  to  Assyria,  if,  afler  patiently  studying  the 
successive  centuries  during  which  she  held  snpreme  sway  over  the  Eastern 
world,  we  look  for  other  results  besides  her  conquests,  we  shall  find  she 
possessed  nothing  that  was  not  borrowed  from  extraneons  sources.  She 
received  all  her  inspirations  from  Ghaldsea — her  civilisation,  her  manners,  the 
implements  of  her  industries  and  of  agriculture,  besides  her  scientific  and 
religious  literature :  one  thing  alone  is  of  native  growth,  the  military  tactics  of 
her  generals  and  the  excellence  of  her  soldiery.  From  the  day  when  Assyria 
first  realised  her  own  strength,  she  lived  only  for  war  and  rapine ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  exhaustion  of  her  population  rendered  success  on  the  Geld  of  battle  an 
impossibility,  the  reason  for  her  very  existence  vanished,  and  she  passed  away. 
Two  great  kingdoms  rose  simultaneously  from  her  ruins.  Cyaxares  claimed 
Assyria  proper  and  its  dependencies  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  but  he  specially 
reserved  for  himself  the  yet  unconquered  lands  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
frontiers,  whose  inhabitants  had  only  recently  taken  part  in  the  political  life 
of  the  times.  Nahopolassar  retained  the  suzerainty  over  the  lowlands  of  Elam, 
the  districts  of  Mesopotamia  lying  along  the  Euphrates,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
most  of  the  countries  which  had  hitherto  played  a  part  in  history ; '  he  claimed 
to  exert  his  supremacy  beyond  the  Isthmns,  and  the  Cbaldiean  government 
looked  upon  the  Egyptian  kings  as  its  feudatories  because  for  some  few  years 
they  had  owned  the  suzerainty  of  Nineveh.'  The  Pharaoh,  however,  did  not 
long  tolerate  this  pretension,  and  far  from  looking  forward  to  bend  the  knee 

'  There  whs  no  actaal  dUiaion  of  the  empire,  aa  has  been  orten  aBgerlad,  bat  each  of  tbe  allie* 
kept  the  portion  wbioh  fell  into  bis  poirer  at  tbe  moment  oF  their  joint  effort.  The  two  new  atatet 
gradnall;  increased  in  power  by  snccessive  ooaqneet*,  each  annexlQg  by  degree*  the  aaeiunt 
proviDoes  of  Aisyria  neaiest  to  its  own  frontier. 

'  TbiB  aeems  to  be  implied  l^  the  terms  in  which  Beroins  spoaka  of  Neoho :  he  oonridere  him  aa 
a  rebel  aatrap  over  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Ccels-Syria,  and  Fbieaioia,  and  eaumeretes  Egypt  in  oon- 
junotiun  with  Syria,  Fhconicia,  and  Arabiti  Mnoug  the  dependencies  of  NabopalaHar  and  Mebuchad- 
rezzar  (.Fragm.  11,  iu  HCllek-Du>OT,  Ftagm.  Hill.  Grxo.,  vol.  iL  p.  506).  Just  m  tbe  Egyptian 
slate  documentd  nerer  ineationed  the  Lotana  or  the  Kharu  without  entilUng  them  Oiildre*  of 
B^idlioa,  BO  the  Cbaldaan  i^vemment,  Uio  heir  of  A»»\  ria,  could  only  look  upon  the  kings  of  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt  as  rebellious  Tasaala. 
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before  a  Chaldaiaa  moDArch,  be  believed  bimself  strong  enoagli  to  reassert 
his  ancestral  claims  to  the  possession  of  Asia.  iEgypt  bad  experienced  many 
changes  since  the  day  when  Tanuatamanu,  returning  to  Ethiopia,  bad 
abandoned  her  to  the  ambition  of  the  petty  dynasties  of  the  Delta.'  One  of 
the  romances  cnnent  among  the  people  of  Sais  in  the  fifth  century  B,c.  related 
that  at  that  time  the  whole  land  was  divided  between  twelve  princes.  They 
lived  peaceably  side  by  side  in  friendly  relations  with  each  other,  until  an 
oracle  predicted  that  the  whole  valley  would  finally  belong  to  that  prince 
among  them  who  should  pour  a  libation  to  Phtah  into  a  brazen  cup,  and 
thenceforward  they  jealously  watched  each  other  each  time  they  assembled  to 
officiate  in  the  temple  at  Memphis.  One  day,  when  they  had  met  together  in 
state,  and  the  high  priest  presented  to  them  the  golden  cups  they  were  wont 
to  use,  he  found  he  had  mistaken  their  number,  and  had  only  prepared  eleven. 
Fsammetichus  was  therefore  left  without  one,  and  in  order  not  to  disarrange 
the  ceremonial  be  took  off  his  brazen  helmet  and  used  it  to  make  his  libation ; 
when  the  rest  perceived  this,  the  words  of  the  oracle  came  to  their  remem- 
brance, and  they  exiled  the  imprudent  prince  to  the  marshes  along  the  sea- 
coast,  and  forbade  him  ever  to  quit  them.  He  secretly  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Isis  of  Buto  to  know  what  he  might  expect  from  the  gods,  and  she  replied 
that  the  means  of  revenge  would  reach  him  from  the  sea,  on  the  day  when 
brazen  soldiers  should  issue  from  its  waters.  He  thought  at  first  that  the 
priests  were  mocking  him,  but  shortly  afterwards  Ionian  and  Cariau  pirates, 
clad  in  their  coats  of  mail,  lauded  not  far  from  his  abode.  The  messenger  who 
brought  tidings  of  their  advent  bad  never  before  seen  a  soldier  fully  armed, 
and  reported  that  brazen  men  had  iraued  from  the  waves  and  were  pillaging 
the  country.  Fsammetichus,  realising  at  once  that  the  prediction  was  being 
fulfilled,  ran  to  meet  the  strangers,  enrolled  them  in  his  service,  and  with  their 
aid  overthrew  successively  his  eleven  rivals.^  A  brazen  helmet  and  an  oracle 
bad  dethroned  him  ;  another  oraole  and  brazen  men  bad  replaced  him  on  bis 

■  Ct.  what  U  aUM  on  this  sabjeot,  lupra,  pp.  399,  400. 

*  Hebodotub,  II.  eilni.-olii.  The  aooonat  given  bj  Diodonu  of  these  ereata  (i  66}  U  in  general 
derirad  (torn  that  of  Herodotus,  vitb  additiooal  details  botroired  directly  or  indirectly  rrem  same 
historian  of  the  same  epoch,  perhaps  Hellanioos  of  Mitjlene :  the  raaaoa  of  th«  petseoutiOD  endnred 
b/  Paammetiohus  is,  accordiog  to  him,  not  the  fear  of  seeing  the  prediction  fulfilled,  but  jealousy  of 
the  wealth  the  Saite  prince  had  acquired  by  his  oommeroo  with  the  Greeks.  I  hare  sepatated  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  from  his  ocoonnt  ol  the  Labyrinth  which  did  not  originally  belong  to  it,  bnt 
was  connected  irith  a  different  cycle  of  legends.  The  original  romanoe  was  part  of  the  cycle  which 
grew  np  around  the  onusle  of  Buto,  so  celebrated  in  Egypt  at  the  Persian  epoch,  seyeral  other  frag- 
ments of  which  are  preserved  inHerodotns(IX.  ciL,  £foryo/PWon;  ILoxivii^  Story  of  Myoeriiuu ; 
IIL  liiv.,  Btorji  of  Cambyiet) ;  it  had  been  mixed  up  with  oue  of  the  versions  of  the  stories  relating  to 
the  Labyrinth,  probcibly  by  some  dragoman  of  the  Fayyam.  The  number  twelre  does  not  oorrespond 
with  the  inrormatiou  fornished  by  the  Anyrian  texts,  whioh  enumerate  more  than  twenty  EgTptian 
princes  (cf.  lupro,  pp.  378,  .179) ;  it  is  perhaps  of  Greek  origin,  like  the  twelve  great  gods  which  the 
informants  of  HcTodotus  tried  to  make  oot  in  Egypt  (II.  xUiiO,sud  was  introdnoed  into  the  Egyptian 
versiou  by  a  Greek  interpreter  (Uali.bt,  Lei  PtemUn  ilablUtexneaU  dt$  Greet  en  Egypte,  p.  37,  note  2J. 
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throoe.    A  shorter  version  of  these  events  made  no  mention  of  the  twelve 
kings,  bnt  related  instead  that  a  certain  Pharaoh  named  Tementhes  bad  been 
warned  by  the  oracle  of  Amon  to  beware  of  cocks.     Now  Psammetichas  had  as 
a  companion  in  exile  a  Carian  named  Pigres,  and  in  conyersing  with  him  one 
day,  he  learned  by  ohance  that  the  Carians  had  been  the  first  people  to  wear 
crested  helmets ;  be  recalled  at  once  tie  words  of  the  oracle,  and  hired  from    . 
Asia  a  number  of  these  "cocks,"  with  whose  assistance  he  revolted  and  over- 
threw bis  suzerain  in  battle  onder  the  walls  of  Memphis,  close  to  the  temple 
of  Isis.*    Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  Saite  renaissance;   its  trae 
history  is  not  yet  clearly  and  precisely  known.     Egypt  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete disintegration  when 
Psammetichas  at  length 
revived    the    ambitious 
projects   of    bis   family, 
but  the    disBoIation    of 
the  various  component 
parts  had  not  everywhere 
taken  place  in  the  same 
manner.     In  the  north, 

THBBB  aOPLITM  IN   AOTIOH.' 

the  Delta  and  the  ^ile 

valley,  as  far  as  Siut,  were  in  the  power  of  a  military  aristocracy,  supported 
by  irregular  native  troops  and  bands  of  mercenaries,  for  the  most  part 
of  Libyan  extraction,  who  were  always  designated  by  the  generic  name  of 
Mashauasha.  Most  of  these  nobles  were  in  possession  of  not  more  than  two  or 
three  cities  apiece  :  they  had  barely  a  sufScient  number  of  supporters  to  main- 
tain their  precarious  existence  in  their  restricted  domains,  and  would  soon 
have  succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  their  stronger  neighbours,  bad  they  not  found 
a  powerful  protector  to  assist  them.  They  had  finally  separated  themselves 
into  two  groups,  divided  roughly  by  the  central  arm  of  the  Nile.  One  group 
comprised  the  districts  that  might  be  desigoated  as  the  Asiatic  zone  of  the 
country — Heliopolis,  Bubastis,  Mendes,  Tanis,  Busiris,  and  Sebennytos — and  it 
recognised  as  chief  the  lord  of  one  or  other  of  those  wealthy  cities,  now  the 
ruler  of  Bubastis,  now  of  Tanis,  and  lastly  Pakruru  of  Fisaptit.     The  second 

'  POLTJBtros,  StTolagemata,  tU.  3 ;  Tery  probably  &om  the  lost  irork  of  AriBtagoros  of  Miletiu. 
OulBcbinid,  who  pointed  oat  the  origin  of  tha  »tory  (.KUine  Sehrl/ten,  vol.  i.  pp.  135-138,  177), 
nulnUined  that  the  nairatiTe  giTen  b;  Atistagoras  represented  a  Theban  version  of  the  romonae  of 
the  "  twelve  kings,"  relying  on  the  name  of  Amon  attributed  to  the  god  wlio  dolivered  the  omele. 
Coneideriog  the  period  vre  have  reached,  I  should  prefer  la  see  in  it  a  variant  in  whiob  the  oracle 
of  the  Libyan  Amon^Amon  of  the  Oasis — received  all  the  honour  of  the  prediotion  wbioli  other* 
elaimed  for  the  rival  oraoie  of  Butd. 

•  Drawn  by  Faooher-Gudin,  from  an  archaic  vase-painting  in  the  collection  of  SALZitiNN,  La 
N^iropoU  dt  Camlnt,  pi.  S3,  No.  1. 
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gioap  centred  io  the  lords  of  Ssia,  to  whom  the  poeseseion  of  MemphiB  had 
secured  a  preponderating  voice  in  the  counsels  of  the  state  for  more  than  a 
century.'  The  fie&  and  kingdoms  of  Middle  Egypt  wavered  between  the  two 
groups,  playing,  however,  a  merely  passive  part  in  affairs :  abandoning  themselves 
to  the  stream  of  events  rather  than  attempting  to  direct  it,  they  owed  allegiance 
to  Saia  and  Tania  alternately  as  each  prevailed  over  its  rival.  On  passing 
thence  into  the  Thebaid  a  diflferent  world  appeared  to  be  entered.  There  Amon 
reigned,  ever  increasingly  enpreme,  and  the  steady  advance  of  his  influence 
had  transformed  his  whole  domain  into  a  regular  theocracy,  where  the 
women  occupied  the  highest  position  and  could  alone  transmit  authority.  At 
first,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  passed  on  to  their  husbands  and  their  children,^ 
bat  latterly  the  rapidity  with  which  the  valley  had  changed  masters  had 
modified  this  law  of  succession  in  a  remarkable  way.  Each  time  the  princi- 
pality shifted  its  allegiance  from  one  king  to  another,  the  new  sovereign 
naturally  hastened  to  install  beside  the  divine  female  worshipper  a  man  devoted 
to  his  interests,  who  should  administer  the  fief  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
sazorain.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  he  actually  imposed  this  minister  on 
her  as  a  husband,  or  whether  the  time  came  when  she  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
as  many  espousals  as  there  occurred  revolutions  in  the  destinies  of  Egypt.^ 
However  this  may  be,  we  know  that  from  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  the  custom  arose  of  placing  beside  "the  divine  worshipper"  a 
princess  of  the  dominant  family,  whom  she  adopted,  and  who  thos  became 
her  heiress-designate.  Taharqa  had  in  this  way  associated  one  of  his  sisters, 
Shapenuapit  II.,  with  the  queen  Amenertus  when  the  latter  had  lost  her  husband, 
Pi6nkhi ;  fmd  Sbapenuaptt,  succeeding  her  adopted  mother,  had  reigned  over 
Thebes  in  the  Ethiopian  interest  daring  many  years.*  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  she  was  married,  and  perhaps  she  was  compensated  for  her  ofiGcial 
celibacy  by  being  authorised  to  live  the  free  life  of  an  ordinary  Fallacide;"  her 

'  ThU  groaping,  which  might  alreadf  have  been  SD»p«cted  from  the  m&TiDei  !□  whi«h  the 
Anjriui  and  Egfpiian  monameuta  ot  the  period  shoir  ua  the  teadel  prinoes  lalljtng  rouud  NediO  I. 
■nd  Pakrnru  (ef.  the  poaasfiai  relating  to  these  peraoaagea,  fupro,  pp.  S78,  3TS),  ia  indicated  bj  the 
detaila  in  the  demotio  romance  published  bj  Krall  (Sin  neuer  HiiloriiiAeT  BoiaaniiK  D»moli»eli»r 
SiArifl,  1897X  where  the  fonndrtion  of  the  storj  ia  tlie  Btate  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  "  twolye 
klngi"  (BIiaFEBO,  Vn  Noaveau  Conte  tj/yplien,  in  the  JounuU  da  SavaiiU,  1397,  pp.  65!-6M). 

*  Cf.  what  U  etkted  on  thia  aubjeot,  mpra,  p.  164,  et  acq. 

'  They  would  huTs  been,  in  fact,  in  the  game  canditioa  aa  the  Hotk  qaeena  of  oui  century,  who 
mamed  the  miniatera  who  leigned  in  tbeic  names. 

*  Cf.  Eiman  (Zm  don  Legrain'ieheu  Inaehri/ttn,  in  the  Ziiitehrifl,  vol.  xixv.  *pp.  28,  29),  after  an 
inaoription  gtren  in  Legrein  (Deux  Stita  troux^a  i  Karnak,  in  the  Ztittckr^ft,  toI.  iiiy.  pp.  16-IS). 
Cf.,  foi  Shspenimptt  I.  and  Amenertaa,  lupra,  pp.  24C,  247. 

*  It  1b  perhaps  theae  last  female  descendants  of  the  high  ptiesta  that  are  intended  in  a  pMMge 
where  Stittbo  (XVIL 1.  §  46,  p.  817)  speaks  of  the  Fallacidca  who  were  chosen  from  oiDODg  the  moat 
nobis  familiea  of  the  citj.  Dlodoraa  mentions  their  tombs,  quoliag  fiom  Heostnua  of  Abdera  (i.  47), 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  know  the  nature  of  their  life ;  bat  the  name  of  Fallacide*  which  lie  eppliea 
to  them  provea  that  their  manner  of  life  waa  really  that  which  SCrabo  dcacribes. 
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Diinister  Montnmihait  directed  her  affairs  fot  her  so  completely  that  the 
Assyrian  conquerors  looked  upon  him  as  petty  king  of  Thebes.*  Tanuatamana 
confirmed  him  Id  his  office  when  the  Assyrians  evacuated  the  Said,  and  the 
few  years  which  had  elapsed  since  that  event  had  in  no  way  modified  the  regime 
established  immediately  on  their  departure. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  Assur-bani-pal  in  the  north,  and  Tanuatamanu  in 
the  sonth,  respectively  maintained  a  precarious  sove- 
reignty over  the  portions  of  Egypt  nearest  to  their  own 
capitals.  The  opening  of  the  reign  of  Fsammetichus 
seems  to  have  been  fraught  with  difBculties,  and  the 
tradition  which  represents  him  as  proscribed  by  his 
peers,  and  confined  to  the  marshes  of  the  sea-coast,  has 
probably  a  certain  basis  of  truth.  Pakmru,  who  had 
broaght  all  the  western  part  of  the  Delta  under  his 
own  infinence,  and  who,  incessantly  oscillating  between 
Assyria  and  Ethiopia,  had  yet  been  able  to  preserve  his 
power  and  his  life,  had  certainly  not  of  his  own  free 
will  renoQuced  the  hope  of  some  day  wearing  the 
double  crown.  It  was  agaiost  him  or  his  successor  that 
Psammetichus  must  have  undertaken  his  fli-st  wars, 
and  it  was  perhaps  with  the  help  of  Assyrian  gover- 
nors that  the  federal  coalition  drove  him  back  to  the 
coast.  He  extricated  himself  &om  this  untoward  situ- 
ation by  the  help  of  Greek  and  Asiatic  mercenaries, 
his  lonians  and  Carians.  Some  historians  stated  that 
the  decisive  battle  was  foaght  near  Memphis,  in  sight 
of  the  temple  of  Isis;^  others  affirmed  that  it  took 

,  ,       -ll-  !_■  il      »  1  1-      it  ■  STATUE   OF    A    TUEBAN    QUEEM.' 

place    at   Momempnis,    that  several   of   the    princes 

perished    in  the  conflict,  and  that   the  rest  escaped  into  Libya,  whence 

they   never  returned;*   others,   again,   spoke   of  an  encounter  on  the  Nile, 

>  Cf.  wbat  U  sUted  conoeming  thifl  personage,  tapra,  pp.  378,  385,  380,  396. 
'  Poi.TXNt-a,  Strat.,  vii.  3 ;  probabl;  aftec  Arutsgoms  of  Miletus,  aa  iraa  stated  lapra,  p.  489, 
note  2. 

*  Dnvn  bj  Bondier,  from  a  photograph  by  M.  do  Bisang.  Tbe  atalue,  nhoBB  feet  are  miaeiog, 
repiecents  eitlier  Ameaerlaa  I.  or  Uutertaa ;  it  mu  ne?er  oompletely  fltiiahcd,  and  several  of  the  parts 
LaTO  never  received  their  flnal  polish. 

•  DionOHUS  SicuLDfl,  I.  66.  It  is  posaible  that  thia  version  is  only  u  traua position  of  the  uvents, 
which  happened  a  century  later,  on  the  fall  of  Apries,  nbich  oera  narrated  by  Herodotiu  (II,  cliiii.}, 
but  it  is  useleaa  to  euppoae  with  Wiedemann  (OeicAfeUflj^g^ptmtt  von  PiammEffcAi.  bit  au/.i4IfX(in(Ier, 
p.  124)  that  Momemphis  should  be  corrected  to  Memphis.  Diodorus,  or  rather  the  historian  whom 
be  Tollowed  in  tbis  matter,  bavicg  located  the  site  of  tlie  battle  between  Aprios  and  AmHsis  (i.  68),  at 
Mates,  was  free  to  place  at  Alomt'mphis  the  battle  betneen  Psammetichus  and  tbe  eleven  hjngg,  tbe 
locality  uf  which  vtas  not  known  to  Herodotas. 
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when  the  fleet  of  the  Saite  king  dispersed  that  of  hia  rivals.*  It  is,  in 
fact,  probable  that  a  single  oampaign  sufficed  for  Psammetichos,  as  formerly 
for  the  Ethiopias  pretenders,  to  get  the  apper  hand,  and  that  the  Egyptian 
feudal  lords  submitted  after  one  or  two  defeats  at  most,'  hoping  that,  as  in 
days  gone  by,  vhen  the  first  dash  made  by  the  new  Pharaoh  was  over, 
bis  authority  would  decline,  and  their  own  would  regain  the  ascendency. 
Events  showed  that  they  were  deceived.  Psammetichos,  better  served  by  his 
Hellenes  than  Tafnabhti  or  Bocchoris  had  been  by  their  Libyans,  or  Pidnkhi 
and  Tanuatamanu  by  their  Ethiopians,  soon  consolidated  his  rule  over  the 
country  he  had  conquered.  From  660  or  659  b,c.  he  so  effectively  governed 
Egypt  that  foreigners,  and  even  the  Assyrians  themselres,  commonly  accorded 
him  the  title  of  king.  The  fall  of  theKinevite  rule  had  been  involved  in  that 
of  the  feudal  lords,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  Assur-baai-pal  would  leave 
no  means  untried  to  recall  the  countries  of  the  Kile  to  their  obedience :  Psam- 
metichas  knew  this,  and  knew  also  that,  as  soon  as  they  were  no  longer  detained 
by  wars  or  rebellions  elsewhere,  the  Assyrian  armies  would  reappear  in  Egypt. 
He  therefore  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Gyges,^  and  subsequently,  perhaps, 
with  Shamash-ehumuktn  also ;  then,  while  his  former  suzerain  was  waging  war 
in  Elam  and  Chaldeea,  he  tamed  southwards,  in  658  B.C.,  and  took  possession  of 
the  Thebaid  without  encountering  any  opposition  from  the  Ethiopians,  as  his 
ancestor  Tafnakhti  had  from  Pidnkhi-Miamun.  Montumih&it  negotiated  this 
capitulation  of  Thebes,  as  he  had  already  negotiated  so  many  others ;  in  recom- 
pense for  this  service,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  ofGce,  and  his  queen  retained 
her  high  rank.*  A  century  or  two  earlier  Fsammetichos  would  have  married 
one  of  the  princesses  of  sacerdotal  lineage,  and  this  union  would  have  sufficed 
to  legalise  his  position;^  perhaps  he  actually  associated  Shapenuaptt  with 
himself  by  a  show  of  marriage,  but  in  any  case  he  provided  her  with  an  adopted 

■  Stbabo,  XTII.  L  S  IS,p.eOt, where  this  event  is  ooQDected  with  thefonudingofNaaoratu:  the 
name  of  Inaroa,  which  is  mixed  up  with  this  legead,  is  eTldeully  a  leminlscenoa  of  the  Egyptian  wan 
of  Artaiexies  I.  (Mallet,  Lu  Prtmitr*  Sla3diuametiU  da  Oreot  m  £gyple,  pp.  46,  47). 

'  This  is  what  happened  in  the  times  of  PiSnkhl  Uariamoon,  Sabaoo,  and  Tanaatanuna ;  of 
tupra,  pp.  166-181,  214-247,  396-400). 

'  Foi  the  relations  between  Gjges  and  FBammetiohnt,  et  what  was  stated  tupra,  pp.  424,  125, 
428.  I/egrain's  inscription  (Deux  SUUi  frouwiu  a  Kamak  tnjteriet  1897,  in  the  ZeiUekrift,  vol.  sxxv. 
pp.  16-19)  proves  that  the  annexation  of  the  Thebaid  and  the  oooaeqnent  padflcatloa  of  Egypt  waa 
an  ocoomplished  fact  In  the  year  IX.  of  Paammetichoa  I.  The  analog;  of  similar  dooaments,  e.^,  the 
stele  of  the  high  priest  Menkhopirrt  (of.  BlniggU  of  the  Naliont,  p.  762),  ehovs  that  the  oeremoD;  of 
adoption  which  oonaeonited  tho  rennion  of  Upper  and  Lower  li-gypt  cannot  bare  been  sepamted  by 
altmg  inteTval  from  the  completion  of  the  reunion  itaelf;  in  placing  this  at  the  end  of  the  year  TUl., 
we  should  have  for  the  two  events  the  lespeotive  dates  of  65S-697  and  657-656  B.C. 

'  The  put  played  by  MontomihUt  in  thia  affair  is  easily  dedaoed  ;  (1)  from  onr  knowledge  of 
his  oondnct  some  years  previoasly  under  Taharqa  sod  Tannatamsnu  (cf.  tupra,  pp.  378;  3SS,  396) ; 
(2)  from  the  position  he  occupied  at  Thebes,  in  the  year  IX.,  with  regard  to  Shapeanapft,  Moordint; 
to  the  stele  of  Legraia. 

•  Cf.  what  is  stated  ou  this  aubject,  eitpra,  pp.  164,  166. 
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dKUghtei  according  to  the  custom  inetitnted  by  the  Ethiopian  Fharaoha.  She 
already  had  one  daughter  by  adoption,  whom  she  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
Taharqa,  and  who,  in  changing  her  family,  had  assumed  the  name  of  Amenertas 
in  honour  of  the  qceen  who  had  preceded  Shapenuaptt :  Psammetichus  forced 
her  to  replace  the  Ethiopian  princess  by  one  of  his  own  daughters,  who  was 
henceforth  called  Shapenuapit,  after  her  new  mother.  A  deputation  of  the 
Dobles  and  priests  of  Thebes  came  to  escort  the  princess  from  Memphis,  in 
the  month  of  Tybi,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign :  Psammetichus  formally 
presented  her  to  them,  and  the  ambassadors,  having  listened  to  his  address, 
expatiated  in  the  customary  eulogies  on  his  splendour  and  generosity.  "  They 
shall  eodure  as  long  as  the  world  lasteth ;  all  that  thou  ordainest  shall  endure. 
How  beautiful  is  that  which  God  hath  done  for  thee,  how  glorious  that  which 
thy  divine  father  hath  done  for  thee !  He  is  pleased  that  thy  double  should 
be  commemorated,  be  rejoices  in  the  pronouncing  of  thy  name,  for  our  lord 
Psammetichus  has  made  a  gift  to  his  father  Amon,  lie  has  given  him  his  eldest 
daughter,  his  beloved  Nitanqrit  Shapenuaptt,  to  be  his  divine  spouse,  that  she 
may  shake  the  sistrnm  before  him ! "  On  the  2Sth  of  Tybi  the  princess 
left  the  harem,  clothed  in  £ne  linen  and  adorned  with  ornaments  of  malachite, 
and  descended  to  the  quay,  accompanied  by  an  immense  throng,  to  set  out  for 
her  new  home.  Belays  stationed  along  the  river  at  intervals  made  the  voyage 
so  expeditions  that  at  the  end  of  sixteen  days  the  princess  came  in  sight  of 
Thebes.  She  disembarked  on  the  14th  of  Khoiak,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people :  "  She  comes,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  South,  Nitanqrtt,  to  the 
dwelling  of  Amon,  that  he  may  possess  her  and  unite  her  to  himself;  she 
comes,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  North,  Shapenuapit,  to  the  temple  of 
Kamak,  that  the  gods  may  there  chant  her  praises."  As  soon  as  the  aged 
Shapenuapit  had  seen  her  coadjutor,  "she  loved  her  more  than  alt  things,"  and 
assigned  her  a  dowry,  the  same  as  that  which  she  had  received  from  her  own 
parents,  and  which  she  had  granted  to  her  first  adopted  daughter  Amenertas.  The 
magnates  of  Thebes — the  aged  Montumiha!t,  his  son  Nsiphtah,  and  the  prophets 
of  Amon — vied  with  each  other  in  their  gifts  of  welcome :  Psammetichus,  on 
his  side,  had  acted  most  generously,  and  the  temples  of  Egypt  assigned  to  the 
princess  an  annual  income  out  of  their  revenues,  or  bestowed  upon  her  grants 
of  houses  and  lands,  in  all  constituting  a  considerable  inheritance,  which  some- 
what consoled  the  Thebans  for  their  subjection  to  a  dynasty  emanating  from 
the  cities  of  the  north.'     The  rest  of  the  principality  imitated  the  example  of 

'  All  the  facta  relatiiig  to  the  enthronement  of  the  priaceas  are  made  known  lo  qb  bj  the  stele 
diiooveTed  and  pnbliBhed  b;  Legcain,  which  traa  llrat  closely  examined  bf  Erman  <Lgcbai»,  Dmx 
SUUt  irou«i«  fl  Earnak  en  /Verier  J897,  in  the  Zeitiehri/t,  vol.  xiiv.  pp.  16-19,  and  Ebiun,  Zu  thn 
Legrain'tehm  IntckHfien,  in  the  Zeittdirift,  ¥ol.  hit.  pp.  2*- 29). 
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Thebes,  and  the  whole  of  Egypt,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
rocks  of  the  first  cataract,  once  more  found  itself  reunited  under  the  sceptre  of 
an  Egyptian  king.  A  small  part  of  Nnbia,  the  portion  nearest  to  Elephantine 
followed  this  moTement,  but  the  greater  part  refused  to  cut  itself  off  from  the 
Ethiopians.  These  latter  were  henceforth  confined  to  the  regions  atong  the 
middle  coarse  of  the  Nile,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  deserts, 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  Egypt.  It  is  probable  that  they  did  not  give  up  without 
a  struggle  the  hope  of  regaining  the  gronod  they  had  lost,  and  that  their 
armies  made  more  than  one  expedition  in  a  northerly  direction.  Tbo  inhabitants 
of  the  Tbebaid  could  hardly  fail  to  remain  faithful  to  tbem  at  heart,  and  to 
recognise  in  them  the  legitimate  representatiTes  of  the  posterity  of  Amon ;  it 
is  possible  that  now  and  again  they  succeeded  in  penetrating  as  far  as  the 
ancient  capital,  bat  if  so,  their  success  was  always  ephemeral,  and  their  sojenm 
left  no  permanent  traces.  The  same  causes,  however,  which  bad  broken  np  the 
constituent  elements,  and  destroyed  the  unity  of  Greater  Egypt  at  the  end  of 
the  Tbebau  period,  were  still  at  work  in  Saite  times  to  prevent  the  building 
up  again  of  the  empire.  The  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  this  long 
and  narrow  strip  of  country  depended  on  the  centre  of  attraction  and  on 
the  seat  of  government  being  nearly  equidistant  from  the  two  estremities. 
This  condition  had  been  fulfilled  as  long  as  the  court  resided  at  Thebes; 
but  as  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  the  Delta  caused  the 
loss  and  separation  of  the  southern  provinces,  so  its  sudden  return  to  the 
extreme  south,  with  a  temporary  sojourn  at  Napata,  necessarily  produced  a 
Eimilar  effect,  and  led  to  the  speedy  secession  of  the  northern  provinces. 
In  either  case,  the  dynasty  placed  at  one  extremity  of  the  empire  was  unable  to 
sustain  for  any  length  of  time  the  weight  depending  on  it  at  the  other;  when 
ODce  the  balance  became  even  slightly  disturbed,  it  conld  not  regain  its 
equilibrinm,  and  there  was  couBequently  a  sudden  dislocation  of  the  machinery 
of  government. 

The  triumph  of  the  Saite  dynasty  accomplished  the  final  ruin  of  the  work 
begun  under  the  Papis,  and  brought  to  completion  by  the  AmenemhMts  and 
the  Usirtasens.  Greater  Egypt  ceased  to  exist,  after  more  than  twenty  centuries 
of  glorious  life,  and  was  replaced  by  the  Little  Egypt  of  the  first  ages  of  history. 
The  defeat  of  the  military  chiefs  of  tie  north,  the  annexation  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Amon,  aod  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Asiatics 
had  occupied  scarcely  nine  years,  but  these  feats  constituted  only  the  smaller 
part  of  the  work  Fsammetichus  had  to  accomplish :  his  subsequent  task  lay  in 
restoring  prosperity  to  his  kingdom,  or,  at  all  events,  in  raising  it  from  the 
state  of  misery  into  which  two  centuries  of  civil  wars  and  invasions  had 
plunged  it.  The  important  cities  had  suffered  grievously:  Memphis  had 
been  besieged  and  taken  by  assault  by  both  Fiunkhi  and  Esarhaddon,  Tbebes 
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had  been  twice  sacked  by  the  Teterans  of  Assui^bani-pal,  and  from  SjenS  to 
Pelusinm  there  was  not  a  township  but  had  saSered  at  the  hands  of  foreigners 
or  of  the  Egyptians  themaclTcs.  The  coantry  had  enjoyed  a  moment's  breath- 
ing-space under  Sabaco,  but  the  little  good  which  this  prince  had  been  able 
to  accomplish  was  effaced  immediately  after  his  death :  the  canals  and  dykes 
had  been  neglected,  the  sapervisioti  of  the  police  relaxed,  and  the  population, 
periodically  decimated  or  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  strongholds,  had  often 
allowed  the  lands  to  lie  waste,  so  that  famine  had  been  saperadded  to  the  other 
evils  under  which  the  land  already  groaned.  Fsammetichus,  having  forced  the 
feudal  lords  to  submit  to  his  supremacy,  deprived  them  of  the  royal  titles  they 
had  unduly  assumed ;  he  no  longer  tolerated  their  habits  of  private  warfare, 
but  restricted  them  to  the  functions  of  hereditary  governors,  which  their 
ancestors  had  exercised  UDder  the  conquering  dynasties  of  former  times,^  and  this 
enforced  peace  soon  allowed  the  rural  population  to  devote  themselves  joyfully 
to  their  regular  occupations.  With  so  fertile  a  soil,  two  or  three  years  of 
security,  during  which  the  fellahin  were  able  to  sow  and  reap  their  crops  free 
from  the  fear  of  marauding  bands,  sufficed  to  restore  abundance,'if  not  wealth,  to 
the  country,  and  Fsammetichus  succeeded  in  securing  both  these  and  other 
benefits  to  Egypt,  thanks  to  the  vigilant  severity  of  his  administration.  He 
would  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  these  reforms  had  he  relied  only  on  the 
forces  which  had  been  at  the  disposal  of  his  ancestors — the  native  troops 
demoralised  by  poverty,  and  the  undisciplined  bands  of  Libyan  mercenaries, 
which  constituted  the  sole  normal  force  of  the  Tanite  and  Bubastite  Pharaohs 
and  the  barons  of  the  Delta  and  Middle  Egypt.  His  experience  of  these  two 
classes  of  soldiery  had  decided  him  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  less  precarious  sup- 
port, and  ever  since  chance  had  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  loaians  and 
Carians,  he  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  regular  army  of  Hellenic  and  Asiatic 
mercenaries.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  terror  that  the  apparition  of 
these  men  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  African  peoples,  or  the  revolution  they 
effected,  alike  in  peace  or  war,  in  Oriental  states : '  the  charge  of  the  Spanish 
soldiery  among  the  lightly  clad  foot-soldiers  of  Mesioo  and  Peru  could  not 
have  caused  more  dismay  than  did  that  of  the  hoplites  from  beyond  the  sea 
among  the  half-naked  archers  and  pikemen  of  Egypt  and  Libya.      With  their 

■  Dnriiis  the  lost  few  yeara  lecorde  of  &  certain  oiimbeT  of  penona  hare  boan  diBOovered  wboae 
names  and  condition  prove  that  they  nere  tho  dMcendanta  of  •emi-indepeiident  prinoes  of  the 
Ethiopian  and  Babeatite  periods:  »;g.  a  oeitain  Akaneihu,  who  waa  ptinoe  of  Sebennytoa  nnder 
Puuumatichiu  I.  (Natillb,  The  Mound  of  Ue  Jeur*  and  Qia  City  of  Oniai,  pp.  24,  25,  pi.  v.),  and  who 
TOiy  probably  waa  tbo  grandsoa  of  Akancshn,  prince  of  the  aame  town  under  Fiankbi  (cf.  lupra, 
p.  178,  note  2) ;  and  a  Sheahonq  of  BoeirEa,  vho  was  perhaps  a  deaoeudant  of  Bheshonq,  prince  of 
Bnairia  under  Pifiukhi  (Natille,  op.  cil.,  p.  28,  pL  vii.  a). 

■  For  the  impraaaion  caiued  by  the  hoplitea,  cf.  Mallet,  La  Fremitn  ttahliueiaentt  du  Qnet 
en  tgypie,  pp.  38-45, 
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bulging  coiBelets,  the  two  pl&tes  of  wliicli  protected  back  and  cheat,  their  greaves 
made  of  a  single  piece  of  bronze  leacbing  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  their 
square  or  oval  bucklers  covered  with  metal,  their  heavy  rounded  helmets  fitting 
closely  to  the  head  and  neck,  and  surmounted  by  crests  of  waving  plumes,  they 
were,  in  truth,  men  of  brass,  invulnerable  to  any  Oriental  weapon.  Brawn  up 
inclose  array  beneath  their  "  tortoise,"  they  received  almost  unhurt  tlie  hail  of 
arrows  and  stones  hurled  against  them  by  the  lightly  armed  infantry,  and  then, 
when  their  own  trumpet  sounded  the  signal  for  attack,  and  they  let  themselves 
fall  with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  masses  of  the  enemy,  brandishing  their 

spears  above  the  upper  edge 
of  their  bucklers,  there  was 
no  force  of  native  troops 
or  company  of  Mashanasha 
that  did  not  waver  beneath 
the  shock,  and  finally  give 
way  before  their  attack. 
The  Egyptians  felt  them- 
selves incapable  of  over- 
_„       _  ,  comine    them    except     by 

TH«  HAITI!   POBTBBM  OP   DAFHMa'  "  f  J 

snperior  numbers  or  by 
stratagem,  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  their  own  hopeless  inferiority  which 
prevented  the  feudal  lords  from  attempting  to  revenge  themselves  on  Psam- 
metichus.  To  make  themselves  his  equals,  they  would  have  been  obliged 
either  to  take  a  sufficient  number  of  similar  warriors  into  their  o\m  pay — and 
this  they  were  not  able  to  afford — or  they  must  have  won  over  those  already  in 
the  employ  of  their  suzerain ;  but  the  liberality  with  which  Psammetichna 
treated  his  mercenaries  gave  them  good  cause  to  be  faithful,  even  if  military 
honour  had  not  sufficed  to  keep  them  loyal  to  their  employer.  Fsammetichus 
granted  to  them  and  their  compatriots,  who  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
Egypt,  a  concession  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Delta  stretching  along  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  he  was  careful  to  separate  the  lonians  from 
the  Carians  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river :  this  was  a  wise  precaation, 
for  their  union  beneath  a  common  flag  had  not  extinguished  their  inherited 
hatred  of  one  another,  and  the  authority  of  the  general  did  not  always  suffice 
to  prevent  fatal  quarrels  breaking  oat  between  contingents  of  different  nation- 
alities.^ They  occupied,  moreover,  regularly  entrenched  camps,  enclosed  within 
massive  walls,  containing  a  collection  of  mud  huts  or  houses  of  brick,  the  whole 
enclosure  commanded  by  a  fortress  which  formed  the  headquarters  of  the  general 

>  Dmint  by  Fauthfir-Gudin,  from  a  regtotation  by  Fl.  Pethib,  Ten  Ttari'  Digging  in  Egypt,  p.  52. 
*  Herodotcs,  II.  clir.   ThU  obserTatioa  was  made  by  Kenrice,  AnoietU  Egypt  under  the  Fharaoht, 
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and  staff  of  officers.^  Som«  mercliaDta  from  Miletus,  emboldened  by  the  presence 

of  their  fellow-conntrymen,  sailed  with   thirty 

vessels  into  the  moath  of  the  Bolbitine  branch 

of  the  Nile,  and  there  founded  a  eettlemeot  which 

they  named  the  Fort  of  the  MilesiaDs,'  and, 

following   in   their   wake,   sncceasire   relays  of 

emigrants  arrived  to  reinforce  the  infant  colony. 

The  hing  entmsted  a  certain  number  of  Egyptian 

children  to  the  care  of  these  Greek  settlers,  to 

be  instructed  in  their  language,'  and  the  inter- 
preters thns  educated  in  their  schools  increased 

in  proportion  as  the  bonds  of  commercial  and 

friendly  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Egypt 

became  strengthened,  so  that  ere  long,  in  the 

towns  of  the  Delta,  they  constituted  a  regular  mimiaw  orbk.* 

class,  whose  function  was  to  act  as  intermediaries  between  the  two  races.  By 
thus  bringing  his  subjects  In  contact  with  an  active,  industrious, 
and  enterprisiDg  nation,  full  of  youthful  rigour,  Fsammetichus  no 
donbt  hoped  to  inspire  them  with  some  of  the  qualities  which 
he  discerned  in  the  colonists,  but  Egypt  during  the  last  two 
centuries  had  anfTered  too  much  at  the  hands  of  foreigners  of  all 
kinds  to  be  favourably  disposed  to  these  new-comers.  It  would 
have  been  different  had  they  presented  themselves  in  humble 
guise  like  the  Asiatics  and  Africans  to  whom  Egypt  had  opened 
her  doors  so  freely  after  the  XVIII"'  dynasty,  and  if  they  bad 
adopted  the  obsequious  manners  of  the  Fhcsnician  and  Hebrew 
merchants;  but  they  landed  from  their  ships  fully  equipped  for 
IIm^  war,  and,  proud  of  their  own  courage  and  ability,  they  vied  with  the 
natives  of  the  ancient  race,  whether  of  plebeian  or  noble  birth,  for 

the  favour  of  the  sovereign.     Their  language,  their  rude  military  customs, 
'  Such  aa  that  at  DaphniB,  irhoae  iiudb  at  Tel-Dofunnsh  Lave  been  excaiated  &Qd  described  by 

W.  Flihdbbb  Pbteib,  Ntbuheh  {Am)  and  De/mneh  {Tahpanhei),  pp.  47-67. 

'  Stubo,  XVIL  i.  §  IS,  p.  801,  where  the  aaoaunt  of  the  foandisg  of  the  Fort  of  the  SiUtiani, 

KiXrialay  Tti^cii,  is  mixed  up  with  that  of  tho  foandation  of  Nanciatiii.    Mallet  is  inclioed  to  believe 

aiiaeyentpiiortotheBa.ileepoeh{Le*Premiert£talil.de»OTeeteaEgypU,pp.28-3i,&7,3S,etc.). 
■  HiBOSOTUH,  II.   qUt.      Diodarna,  or  rather  the  hiatorian  vhom  he  followB,  asanroB  □»  that 

FtammetiobuB  nentatill  further,  aodgBvebiBowaahildren  a  QreekcdDaiktioii(i.  66);  what  is  poaeible 

aod  evea  probnble,  ia,  that  ha  hod  tliem  taught  Qreek.    A  bronze  Apis  in  the  Gizeh  UuBeum  now 

dedicated  bj  an  interpreter  who  inaoribed  on  it  a  bilingual  inBoriptiou  in  hieroglyphics  and  Corlan 

(MABin^B,  Monumadi  diven,  pi.  106  a,  and  p.  30  i  of.  MA«FBBa,  Gaida  da  VtaiUur,  p.  180,  No.  1S7G,  and 

Satce,  Tka  Kariaa  Language  aod  InKriptioat,  in  Trait*,  of  Bibl.  Arch.  Soo.,  vol.  il.  pp.  126, 116). 
*  Drawn  bj  Fauoher-Oudin,  from  Fl.  Petbie,  NaiikratU,  vol.  i.  pi.  i.  2,  and  p.  3&    The  original 

atntaetta  in  alabaBl«risnowintheGizeh  Husento;  the  Cyprian  style  ol  the  figure  ia  eaailj  recogniaed. 
'  Drawn  by  Fauoher-Gudin,  from  Fl.  Petbib,  Naukratit,  vol.  i.  pi.  ii.  1,    The  original  Umeilona 
atataette  ii  in  the  Gizeh  Hnseum. 
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tLeir  cuoning  devices  in  trade,  eTen  the  astoniebinent  they  manifeBted  at  the 
civilisation  of  the  country,  reudered  them  objects  of  disdain,  as  well  as  of  jealous 
hatred  to  the  Egyptian.  The  food  of  which  they  partook  made  them  unclean 
in  native  estimation,  and  the  horrified  fellah  shunned  contact  with  them  from 
fear  of  defiling  himself,  refusing  to  eat  with  them,  or  to  use  the  same  knife 
or  cooking- vessel :  ^  the  scribes  and  members  of  the  higher  classes,  astonished 
at  their  ignorance,  treated  them  like  children  with  no  past  history,  whose 
ancestors  a  few  generations  back  had  been  mere  savages. 

Although  unexpressed  at  6rst,  this  hostility  towards  the  Hellenes  was  not 
long  in  manifesting  itself  openly.  The  Saite  tradition  attributed  it  to  a  move- 
ment of  wounded  vanity.  Psammetichus,  to  recompense  the  prowess  of  his 
Ionian  and  Carian  soldiers,  had  attached  them  to  his  own  person,  and  assigned 
to  them  the  post  of  bouour  on  the  right  wing  when  the  army  was  drawn  up  for 
review  or  in  battle  array.'  They  reaped  thus  the  double  advantage  of  the 
glory,  which  they  greatly  prized,  aud  of  the  higher  pay  attached  to  the  title  of 
body-guard,'  but  the  troops  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  these  advant^es  were 
oatuially  indignant  at  losing  them,  and  began  to  murmur.  One  particularly 
galliog  circumstance  at  last  caused  their  discontent  to  break  out.  The  eastern 
and  southern  frontiers  of  Egypt  were  conterminous  with  those  of  two  conquer- 
ing' empires,  Assyria  and  Ethiopia,  and  on  the  west  the  Libyan  tribes  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  powerful  euough  to  demand  constant  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  border  garrisons.  Psammetichus,  among  other  reforms,  had 
reorganised  the  ancient  system  of  defence.  While  placing  outposts  at  the 
entraoce  to  the  passes  leading  from  the  desert  into  tbeNile  valley,*  he  had  con- 
centrated considerable  masses  of  troops  at  the  three  most  vulnerable  points — the 
outlets  of  the  road  to  Syria,  the  country  surrounding  Lake  Mareotis,  and  the 
first  cataract ;  he  had  fortified  Daphnie,  near  the  old  town  of  Zalu,  as  a  defence 
against  the  Assyrians,  Murea  against  the  Libyan  Bedawin,  and  Elephantine 
gainst  the  Ethiopians.  These  advanced  posts  had  been  garrisoned  with  native 
troops  who  were  quartered  there  for  a  year  at  a  time.  To  be  condemned  to 
such  an  exile  for  so  long  a  period  raised  in  them  a  sense  of  profound  indigna- 
tion, but  when  the  king  apparently  forgot  them  and  left  them  there  three  years 
without  sending  other  troops  to  relieve  them,  their  anger  knew  no  bounds. 
They  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  such  treatment,  and  as  the  hope  of  a  successful 

'  Hebodotve,  IL  xli. ;  cf.  Wiedemann,  BtrodoU  Zaeiitt  Badt,  pp.  187-193. 

>  DiODOBua  SiDDLDB,  i.  67,  vhere  it  in  stated  that  it  waa  daring  the  Sfriaa  vat  that  the  king 
thn*  hoDoared  his  meroenar;  troops.  Wiedemaau  thinkB  tlii*  is  an  erroDeons  infeienoe  drawn  from 
the  passage  of  Herodotus  (II,  ixx.),  in  which  he  eipUins  the  meaning  ot  the  word  Asmtkb(Hsrodaft 
ZaeOa  JBnoA,  pp.  128, 129). 

*  HiBODOTUB,  IL  oJxviii.,  wbete  the  details  of  thla  high  pay  ara  given  at  length ;  cf.  infra,  p.  500. 

*  For  these  posts  established  at  the  entrances  to  the  valle;,  oC  I>i(U!n  ^  Oi'nlizalim,  pp.  2^,  294. 
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rebellion  seemed  but  small,  they  decided  to  leave  the  country.  Two  handred 
and  forty  tboasand  of  them  assembled  on  a  given  day  with  their  arms  and  . 
baggage,  and  matched  in  good  order  towards  Ethiopia.  Paammetichus,  warned 
of  their  intentions  when  it  was  too  late,  hastened  after  them  with  a  handfnl  of 
followers,  and  coming  up  with  them,  besought  them  not  to  desert  tbeiir  national 
gods,  their  wives,  and  their  children.  He  had  nearly  prevailed  on  them  to 
retnm,  when  one  soldier,  with  a  significant  gesture,  intimated  that  while  man- 
hood lasted  they  had  power  to  create  new  families  wherever  they  might  chance 
to  dwell.*  The  details  of  this  story  betray  the  popular  legend,  but  nevertheless 
have  a  basis  of  truth.  The  inscriptions  from  the  time  of  Peammetichus 
onwards  never  mention  the  Mashanasba,  while  their  name  and  their  exploits 
constantly  recur  in  the  history  of  the  preceding  dynasties :  henceforth  they  and 
their  chiefs  vanish  from  sight,  and  discord  and  brigandage  simultaneously  cease 
in  the  Egyptian  somes.  It  was  very  probably  the  most  turbulent  among 
these  auxiliaries  who  left  the  country  in  the  circumstances  above  narrated : 
since  they  could  not  contest  the  superiority  of  their  Greet  rivals,  they  con- 
cluded that  their  owd  part  was  played  out,  and  rather  than  be  relegated  to  the 
second  raub,  tliey  preferred  to  quit  the  land  in  a  body.^  Paammetichus,  thus 
deprived  of  their  support  at  the  moment  when  Egypt  had  more  than  ever  need 
of  all  her  forces  to  regain  her  rightful  position  in  the  world,  reorganised  the 
military  system  as  best  he  could.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  relied  much  upon 
the  contingents  from  Upper  Egypt,  to  whom  was  doubtless  entrusted  the 
defence  of  the  Nubian  frontier,  and  who  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  their  poste 
without  danger  of  invasion  or  revolt.  But  the  source  of  imminent  peril  did  not 
lie  in  this  direction,  where  Ethiopia,  exhausted  by  the  wars  of  Taharqa  and 
Tanuatamanu,  perhaps  needed  repose  even  more  than  Egypt  itself,  but  rather 
oti  the  Asiatic  side,  where  Assur-bani-pal,  in  spite  of  the  complications  con- 
stantly arising  in  Karduniash  and  Elam,  had  by  no  means  renounced  his  claims 
to  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt.  The  Piiaraoh  divided  the  feudatory  militia  of  the 
Delta  into  two  classes,  which  resided  apart  in  different  sets  of  nomes.  The 
first  group,  who  were  popularly  called  Hermotybies,  were  stationed  at  Bueiris, 
Sais,  and  Khemmis,  in  the  island  of  Prosopitis,  and  in  one  half  of  Natho — in 
fact,  in  the  district  which  for  the  last  century  had  formed  the  centre  of  the 
principality  of  the  Saite  dynasty  :  perhaps  they  were  mostly  of  Libyan  origin, 

'   HKBODOTCS,  II.  III. 

'  The  olassical  referepceB  to  this  amigniitiaD  were  ooUected  a  centnry  ago  by  Eeeben,  CommerUaiio 
de  Sfilitum  jEgypliorvm  in  ^thiopiam  Migratione,  ia  the  M^moini  da  VAcad^inia  de  OSUitigm,  Phil. 
But.  done,  vol.  lii.  p.  iS.  Tbeii  autbentioitj  haa  been  coDtroverted  several  times  by  Wiademanti 
{Die  Gricehiiche  Ititehrift  mm  Abiuimhel,  in  the  Bheiniiehet  Mtueimt,  1880,  pp.  365,  366 ;  GetchicAte 
.Mgypletit,p]?.13i-i3S,Ea-odoUZaeiUiSueh,pp.i2S-id3;  ^gypt-Oeich.,  pp.  617,616):  IhaTeelu- 
wheie  given  my  ressans  for  the  ooDcIuaioiu  I  have  adopted  in  the  text  (£liul»  de  Myth.etXArrih.tggp- 
lirmncf,  vol.  iii.  pp.  398-402 ;  cf.  Mallet,  Lti  Fremieri  Etabliitementt  dei  Graa  en  £gyple,  pp.  T7-SS}. 
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and  represented  the  bands  of  Mashauasha  who,  from  father  to  son,  had  served 
under  Tafnakhti  and  his  descendanto.  Fopalar  report  nnmbered  them  at 
160,000  men,  all  told,  and  the  total  number  of  the  other  class,  knows  as  the 
Calasiries,  at  250,000 ;  these  latter  belonged,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  pare  Egyp- 
tian  race,  and  were  met  with  at  Thebes,  while  the  troops  of  die  north,  who  were 
more  generally  called  out,  were  scattered  over  the  territory  which  formerly 
supported  the  Tauite  and  Bubastite  kings,  and  latterly  Fakrara,  and  which 
comprised  the  towns  of  Bnbastis,  Aphthis,  Tanis,  Mendes,  Sebennytoe,  Athribis, 
FharbeethoB,  Thmuis,  Onuphis,  Anysta,  and  Myeophoris.  Each  year  one 
thousand  Hermotybies  and  one  thousand  Calasiries  were  chosen  to  form  the 
royal  body-guard,  and  these  received  daily  five  minfe  of  bread  apiece,  two 
minee  of  beef,  and  four  bowls  of  wine ;  the  jealousy  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  Greek  troops  was  thus  lessened,  as  well  as  the  discontent  provoked  by  the 
emigration.^  The  King  of  Napata  gladly  welcomed  the  timely  reinforcements 
which  arrived  to  fill  np  the  vacancies  in  his  army  and  among  his  people, 
weakened  by  a  century  of  rapid  changes,  and  generously  gave  them  peimissioii 
to  conquer  for  themselves  some  territory  in  the  poseessioo  of  his  enemies ! 
Having  driven  out  the  barbarians,  they  establislied  themselves  in  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  White  and  Blue  Niles,  and  their  numbers  increased  so  greatly 
that  in  course  of  time  they  became  a  considerable  nation.  They  called  them- 
selves Asmakh,  the  men  who  stand  on  the  king's  left  hand,  in  memory  of  the 
affiront  put  upon  them,  and  which  they  had  avenged  by  their  self-exile :  Greek 
travellers  and  geographers  called  them  sometimes  Automoli,  sometimes  Sem- 
brites,  names  which  clung  to  them  till  almost  the  beginning  of  our  presentera.* 
This  departure  of  the  Mashanasha  was  as  the  last  blast  of  wind  after  a 
storm :    the  swell   subsided  by  degrees,  and  peace  reigned  in  the  interior. 

'  HcBODOTiTB,  IL  olxir.-clXTili. ;  cf,  Whiibhahk,  HarodoU  ZweiUt  Bveh,  pp.  573-960.  CdltuM* 
ii,  M  Biioh  uir  CR;  je»n  ago  {LtUra  h  M.  Lttronnt  aar  U  put  Calanru,  in  the  Bmu  Arditiihgique, 
1817,  Tol.  It.  p.  I9&,etBeq.),the  ei%oHiiatiiip1iimol  Ktiala-thiTi,Kki^-ilieTe,tigm{jing  young  man. 
The  meaning  and  original  of  the  word  truuoribed  Hermotjbiei  bj  Herodottu,  and  Hermotymbka 
aoooTding  to  a  variant  giren  by  Stephen  of  Bjzantlnm,  is  M  yet  nnkuown,  bnt  it  aeenu  to  me  lo 
oouMol  a  title  anslogons  to  that  of  Bir-tnatata,  and  to  deeigoata  what  remained  ot  Libyui  aoldien 
in  EiETpt.  Tbia  arganiaation  of  the  army  ii  deictibed  by  Herodotna  oi  eiittlng  in  hia  own  dayi,  and 
there  were  Calasiries  and  Hennotybiei  in  the  Egyptian  oontingent  whiob  aooompanied  the  anay  of 
Hardonini  to  Greeoe  (H^bodotdb,  II.  xxxiL) ;  it  la  nowhere  atated  that  tt  was  the  work  of  Paamme- 
tiohaa,  bat  eTerything  patcts  to  the  oonolnaion  that  it  was  so,  at  all  events  in  the  fonn  in  which  it 
Iras  known  to  the  Qieeks. 

*  HsBODOTDB,  II.  ax. ;  of.  Mallei,  Lm  Prtntim  ^labliuenttnti  dei  Oree*  «i  tggpU,  pp.  9S,  90. 
The  name  Asmakli  is  sometimea  giTfln  aa  Askhain  in  the  manuaoripta,  which  haa  led  Wiedemann  (op. 
cit,  pp.  128,  129)  lo  reject  the  etymology  proposed  by  M.  de  Homok  (LsUr«  ^  pnpot  Jun  not 
^plitn  lignifieani  la  gatmht,  rtiitBtmtnl  lignalfpar  31.  F.  Chabat,  in  the  Bevuf  AnhMogiqat,  1662, 
voL  ii.  pp.  368,  369),  aooording  to  whioh  Aamakh  woold  be  the  exact  transcription  of  Smahi,  Iht  Ufl. 
It  is  oertain  that  the  Bgyptinua,  whateret  may  have  been  the  real  aigniacation  of  the  name,  had  in 
their  miada  the  word  iodioated  by  H.  do  Uorrack,  and  the  very  eipression  nsed  by  Herodotna,  ol  i( 
ipuTTtpSi  K"pifi>  provoa  it:  it  was  doubtless  this  popular  etymology  whioli  suggested  to  theromanoe- 
writen  the  origliwl  cause  they  assigned  lo  the  quarrel. 
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Thebeg  accommodated  itaelf  as  best  it  could  to  the  new  order  of  things  under 
the  nominal  administration  of  the  Divine  Sponses,  the  two  Shapenuaptta. 
Building  works  were  recommenced  at  all  points  where  it  appeared  necessary, 
and  the  need  of  restoration  was  indeed  pressing  after  the  disorders  occasioned 
by  the  Assyriau  inTasion  and  the  Ethiopian  suzerainty.  At  Kamak,  and  in 
the  great  temples  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  Fsammetichna,  respecting  the 
fiction  which  assigned  the  chief  authority  to  the  Fallaoides,  effaced  himself 
in  favour  of  them,  allowing  them  to  claim  all  the  merit  of  the  work ;  in  the 
cities  they  erected  small  chapels,  in  which  they  are  portrayed  as  queens  falfllling 
their  sacerdotal  functions,  humbly  escorted  by  the  viceroy  who  in  other  respects 
exercised  the  real  power.'  The  king's  zeal  for  restoration  is  manifest  all  along 
the  Kile,  at  Coptos,'  Abydos,^  and  in  the  plains  of  the  Delta,  which  are  crowded 
with  memorials  of  him.  His  two  favourite  capitals  were  Memphis  and  Sais,  on 
both  of  which  he  impartially  lavished  bis  favours.  At  Memphis  he  built  the 
propylons  on  the  south  side  of  the  temple  of  Phtah,  and  the  court  in  which  the 
living  Apis  took  his  exercise  and  was  fed :  this  court  was  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade,  against  the  pillars  of  which  were  erected  statues  twelve  cubits 
high,  probably  representing  Osiris  as  in  the  BameBseam  and  at  Medinet-Habu.* 
Apis  even  when  dead  also  received  his  share  of  attention.  Since  the  days  when 
Bamses  II.  had  excavated  the  subterranean  Scrapeam  as  a  burial-place  of 
the  sacred  bulls,  no  subsequent  Pharaoh  who  had  reigned  at  Memphis  had 
failed  to  embellish  their  common  tomb,  and  to  celebrate  with  magniSoenoe 
their  rites  of  sepulture.  The  body  of  the  Apis,  oaiefnlly  embalmed,  was  sealed 
up  in  a  oofSn  of  sarcophagus  of  hard  stone,  the  mouth  of  the  vault  was  then 
walled  up,  and  against  the  fre^  masonry,  at  the  foot  of  the  neighboaring 
rocks,  on  the  very  floor  of  the  passage,  or  wherever  there  was  a  clear  space 
available,  the  high  dignitaries,  the  workmen  or  the  priests  who  had  taken  any 
part  in  the  ceremonial,  set  up  a  votive  stele  calling  down  apon  themselves  and 
theii  families  divine  benedictions.  The  gallery  was  transformed  by  degrees 
into  a  kind  of  record-office,  where  each  dynasty  in  turn  recorded  its  name, 
whenever  a  fresh  apotheosis  afforded  them  the  opportunity  :  these  records  were 
discovered  in  our  own  time  by  Mariette,  almost  perfect  in  spite  of  the  destroy- 
ing hand  of  men,  and  comprised  inscriptions  by  the  Bubastitea,  by  Booohoris, 
and  even  by  the  Ethiopians.  Taharqa,  when  menaced  by  the  Assyrians,  had 
stayed  at  Memphis,  only  a  year  before  his  death,  in  the  interval  between  two 

'  Fbtbu,  Koplm,  pi.  xixTi.  1,  and  p.  17 ;  the  fragment  ieemi  to  me  to  belong  to  Pwnumetiaiiui  I. 

*  Mariette,  Al^/det,  toI.  L  pi.  ii.  b,  where  PBammetiobue  u  aooompanled  by  Nilauqrlt. 

>  The  flrat  Egyptolog^ta  attributed  the  praaominal  oartoDche  of  FBBmmetiohiu  I.  to  PBunmo- 
tiohng  II,,  and  vict  vend :  thil  enor  muat  alnsyt  be  liept  in  mind  in  rafening  to  their  works. 

'  HiBODOTUB, XL cliiL  1  cr.DiODOBUB.i.  67,  where  Ibe  propylona  attributed  to  PBamiQetiohuB  I.  are 
ttioae  on  the  east.    Strabo  (XVIL  i.  §  31,  p.  807)  abo  desorlbes  the  ooort. 
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campaigns,  in  order  to  bury  an  Apis,  and  Pgammetichus  likewise  took  care  not 
to  neglect  this  part  of  his  regal  duties.  He  at  first  was  content  to  imitate  bis 
predecessors,  but  a  subsidence  having  occurred  in  that  part  of  the  Serapeum 
vhere  the  Apis  who  had  died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  reposed,  he 
ordered  his  engineers  to  bore  another  gallery  in  a  harder  vein  of  limestone, 

aud  ho  performed  the 
opening  ceremony  in  his 
fifty-second  year.  It  was 
the  commencement  of  a 
thorough  restoration.  The 
vaults  in  which  the  sacred 
bulls  were  entombed  were 
severally  inspected,  the 
wrappings  were  repaired 
together  with  the  mummy 
cases,  the  masonry  of 
the  chapel  was  strength- 
ened, and  the  building 
endowed  with  woods, 
stuffs,  perfumes,  and  the 
necessary  oils.'  No  less 
activity  apparently  was 
displayed  at  Sais,  the 
native  home  andfavoarite 
reeidence  of  the  Pharaoh ; 
but  all  the   monuments 

OHAHBEK  Ain>  SlHCOPEAGrS  OF   AH  ATIM-'  i    ■    i  i  i    ..  i 

which  adorned  the  place, 
including  the  temple  of  N!t,  and  the  royal  palace,  have  been  entirely  destroyed  ; 
the  enclosing  wall  of  unbaked  bricks  alone  remains,  and  here  and  there,  amid 
the  debria  of  the  houses,  may  be  seen  some  heaps  of  shuttered  stone  where  the 
public  buildings  once  stood.  On  several  blocks  the  name  and  titles  of  F^am- 
metichus  may  yet  be  deciphered,  and  there  are  few  cities  in  the  Delta  which 
cannot  make  a  similar  show.^  From  one  end  of  the  Nile  valley  to  the  other  the 
quarries  were  reopened,  and  the  arts,  stimulated  by  the  orders  which  flowed  in,   ' 

'  Hariettk,  Senieignemtnit  tur  le§  toixanfe-qualTe  Apit  Iroaz/t  dam  Iti  touierraint  du  S^ap^nt, 
in  the  Salklia  Archtbiogique  de  I'AthAtKum  Fran^aii,  185S,  pp.  17,  48,  and  to),  ii.  p.  78 ;  of.  Lt  Sira- 
p^arn  de  ifemphii,  2ad  ediN,  toI.  i.  pp.  118-121. 

'  Drawn  by  Faucher-Gudiu,  from  an  eDgroTiDg-  published  ia  Hariette,  Chaix  de  UanvmmU  ifu 
Serapeum,  pi.  vi. 

'  For  tbe  ruins  of  Bale,  sae  the  deeoriptioiu  of  Chaupollion,  Lettra  Oiritti  d'Sgypte,  Sfd  edit. , 
pp.  SO-53,  and  pla.  i.,  ii.,  and  of  Wilkwsok,  Topography  of  Thebetand  Geiuml  Vi'atet  of  Mgypt,  p.  2£N;, 
as  veil  IB  tlie  plan  of  G.  FocCABT.jVof^  jin'ici  dant  le  Delta,  in  the  Secutil  de  Travaux.  vol.  xx.  p.  169. 
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soon  flourished  anew.  The  engraving  of  hieroglyphics  and  the  art  of  painting 
both  attained  a  remarkahle  degree  of  elegance ;  fine  statues  and  bas-reliefs  were 
executed  in  large  numbers,  and  a  widely  spread  school  of  art  was  developed. 
The  local  artists  had  scrapulonsly  observed  and  handed  down  the  traditions 
which  obtained  in  the  time  of  the  Pyramids,  and  more  especially  those  of  the 


first  Thehau  period ;  even  the  few  fragments  that  hare  come  down  to  us  of  the 
works  of  these  artists  iu  the  age  of  the  Eamessides  recall  rather  the  style  of  the 
VI*"  and  XII*"  dynasties  than  that  of  their  Theban  contemporaries.  Their 
style,  brought  to  perfectioa  by  evident  imitation  of  the  old  Memphite  masters, 
pleases  us  by  its  somewhat  severe  elegance,  the  taste  shown  in  the  choice  of 
detail,  and  the  extraordinary  skill  displayed  in  the  working  of  the  stone.  The 
Memphitea  bad  by  preference  used  limestone  for  their  sculpture,  the  Thehans 
red  and  grey  granite  or  sandstone;  but  the  artists  of  the  age  of  Fsammeti- 
cbus  unhesitatingly  attacked  basalt,  breccia,  or  serpentine,  and  obtained 
marvellous  effects  from  these  finely  grained  materials  of  regular  and  even 
texture.  The  artistic  renaissance  which  they  brought  to  its  height  had  been 
already  inaugurated  under  the  Ethiopians,  and  many  of  the  statues  we  possess 
oF  the  reign  of  Taharqa  are  examples  of  excellent  workmanship.  That  of 
Amenertas  was  over-praised  at  the  time  of  its  discovery ;  the  face,  half  buried 

'  Drawn  bj  Pancher-Qudio,  from  an  eagraviDg  of  DeTftia,  published  in  Mabiette,  Choix  de 
MonamenU  du  S^rapium,  pf.  v. 
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hy  the  wig  which  we  aaually  angociate  with  the  stataes  of  the  goddesses,  has  a 
dnll  and  vacant  expresBiou  in  spite  of  its  set  smile,  and  the  modelling  of  the 
figare  is  tather  weak,  bnt  nevertheless  there  is  something  easy  and  refined  in 
the  gracefulness  of  the  statue  as  a  whole.  A  statuette  of  another  "  Divine 
Spouse,"  though  mutilated  and  unfinished,  is  pleasing  £tom  its  greater  hieadtb  of 
style,^  although  such  breadth  is  rarely  found  in  the  works  of  this  school,  which 
toned  down,  elongated,  and  attenuated  the  figure  till  it  often  lost  in  vigour  what 
it  gained  iu  distinction.  The  one  point  in  which  the  Saite  artists  made  a  real 
advance,  was  in  the  treatment  of  the  beads  of  their  models.  The  expression  is 
often  refined  and  idealised  as  in  the  case  of  older  works,  but  occasionally  the 
portraiture  is  esoct  even  to  coarseness.     It  was  not  the  idealised  likeness  of 


UKFBin  BAft-BaLUtV  o 


Montumihait  which  the  artist  wished  to  portray,  but  Montumibalt  himself, 
with  his  low  forehead,  his  small  close-set  eyes,  his  thin  cheeks,  and  the  deep 
lines  about  his  nose  and  mouth.'  And  besides  this,  the  wrinkles,  the  crows* 
feet,  the  cranial  projections,  the  shape  of  ear  and  neck,  are  brought  out  with 
minute  fidelity.  A  statue  was  no  longer,  as  in  earlier  days,  merely  a  piece  of 
sacred  stone,  the  support  of  the  divine  or  human  double,  in  which  artistic 
value  was  an  accessory  of  no  importance  and  was  esteemed  only  as  a  guarantee 
of  resemblance :  without  losing  aught  of  its  religious  significance,  a  statue 
henceforward  became  a  work  of  art,  admired  and  prized  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  sculptor  faithfully  represented  his  model,  as  well  as  for  its  mystic  utility. 

The  reign  of  Psammetichus  lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  century,  and  was 
marked  by  peace  both  at  home  and  abroad.  No  doubt  skirmishes  of  some  kind 
took  place  in  Lydia  and  Nubia,  but  we  know  nothing  of  them,  nor  have  we  any 
account  of  engagements  with  the  Asiatics  which  from  time  to  time  must  have 
taken  place  during  this  reign.     Psammetichus  followed  with  a  vigilant  eye  the 

■  See  this  statue  reproduced,  supra,  p.  491. 

■  Drawn  bf  Boodier,  from  a.  heliogravure  ia  MABimE,  Monumenlt  Divert,  pi.  35  b.  The  boa- 
relief  nos  walked  into  the  masonry  of  a  houra  in  Memphis  in  the  Bjzanliae  period,  and  it  wag  in 
order  (o  fit  it  to  the  conne  below  tbat  the  muom  bevelled  the  lower  part  of  it 

'  See  the  portrait  io  question,  tupra,  p.  386, 
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revolutionary  changes  beyond  the  isthmus,  actuated  at  first  by  the  fear  of  an 
offenaiTQ  moTement  on  the  part  of  Syria,  and  when  that  ceased  to  be  a  danger, 
by  the  hope  of  one  day  recovering,  in  Southern  Syria,  at  all  events,  that 
leading  position  which  his  predecessors  had  held  bo  long.     Tradition  asserts 


that  he  wisely  confined  his  ambition  to  the  conquest  of  the  Philistine 
Fentspolis;  it  is  even  reported  that  he  besieged  Ashdod  for  twenty-nine 
years  before  gaining  possession  of  it.  If  we  disregard  the  cipher,  which 
is  evidently  borrowed  from  some  popular  romance,  the  fact  in  itself  is  in 
no  way  improbable.  Ashdod  was  a  particularly  active  comniunity,  and  had 
played  a  far  more  important  part  in  earlier  campaigns  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Fentapolis.  It  possessed  outside  the  town  proper,  which 
was  situated  some  little  dbtance  from  the  coast,  a  seaport  similar  to  that 
of  Gaza,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  shelter  a  whole  fleet.  Whoever  held 
this  harbour  could  exercise  effective  control  over  the  main  routes  leading 
from  Syria  into  Egypt.  Fsammetichus  probably  undertook  this  expedition 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  the  victories  gained  by  the  Medes  had 
demonstrated  the  incapacity  of  Assyria  to  maintain  the  defence  of  her  distant 


'  Drami  by  Boudiei,  from  a  photograph  by  Golcnlicbeff,  taken  in  I8S8. 
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provinoes.^  The  attack  of  the  Scytbituts,  which  might  have  prored  dangerous  to 
Egypt,  had  it  been  pushed  fai  enough,  had  left  her  unharmed,  and  was  in  the  eud 
even  advantageous  to  her.^  It  was  subsequent  to  the  retreat  of  the  barbhrians, 
no  doubt,  that  Fsammetichus  sent  hie  troops  into  Pbilistia  and  succeeded 
in  annexing  the  whole  or  part  of  it.  After  this  success  he  was  content  to  wait 
and  watch  the  course  of  events.  The  surpiising  revival  of  Egypt  must  have 
had  the  effect  of  infusing  fresh  life  into  the  Egyptian  factions  exietiug  in  all 
the  autonomous  states,  and  in  the  prefectures  of  Syria.  The  appearance  of  the 
Pharaoh's  troops,  and  the  toleration  of  their  presence  within  the  territory  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  aroused  on  all  sides  the  hope  of  deliverance,  and  incited 
the  malcontents  to  take  some  immediate  action. 

We  do  not  know  what  may  have  happened  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  among 
the  peoples  of  Edom  and  Arabia,  but  Judah,  at  any  rate,  under  the  rule  of 
Josiah,  carefully  abstained  from  any  action  inconsistent  with  the  pledge  of  fidelity 
which  it  had  given  to  Assyria.  Indeed,  the  whole  kingdom  was  completely 
absorbed  in  questions  of  a  theological  nature,  and  the  agitations  which  affected 
the  religious  life  of  the  nation  reacted  on  its  political  life  as  well.  Josiah,  as  he 
grew  older,  began  to  identify  himself  more  and  more  with  the  doctrines  taught 
by  the  prophets,  and,  thanks  to  his  support,  the  party  which  sought  to  complete 
the  reforms  outlined  by  Hezekiah  gained  fresh  recruits  every  day.  The  oppo- 
SLtiou  which  they  had  formerly  aroused  among  the  priests  of  the  temple  had 
gradually  died  out,  partly  as  the  result  of  genuine  conviction,  and  partly 
because  the  priests  had  come  to  realise  that  the  establishment  of  a  single  exclu- 
sive sanctuary  would  work  for  their  own  interest  and  advantage.  The  high  priest 
Hilkiah  took  up  the  line  followed  by  Jeremiah,  and  was  supported  by  a  number 
of  influential  personages  such  as  Shaphan  the  scribe,  son  of  Azaliah,  Ahikam, 
AchboT  son  of  Mieaiah,  and  a  prophetesa  named  Huldah,  who  had  married  the 
keeper  of  the  royal  wardrobe.  The  terrors  of  the  Scythian  invasion  had  oppressed 
the  hearts  and  quickened  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox.  Judah,  they  declared,  had  no 
refuge  save  Jahveh  alone ;  all  hope  was  lost  if  it  persisted  in  the  doctrines  which 
had  aroused  against  the  faithless  the  implacable  wrath  of  Jahveh ;  it  must 
renounce  at  once  those  idols  and  superstitious  rites  with  which  His  worship  had 
been  disfigured,  and  overthrow  the  altars  which  were  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 

■  HiBOixiTirB, II. clvii. ;  Diai>osi;aSiCDLiiB,L6T.  At  oui)  timel  wMiucUiied  toeipUintbiBperiodoC 
tnenty-Tune  y«ara  bj  atanming  that  the  fall  of  Ashdod  took  pluw  in  the  tweoty-DiDth  year  of  the  king's 
reigD,  and  that  Ueiodotna  had  mietakan  the  dale  of  ite  sarrender  fat  the  daralioD  of  the  siege :  aaoh 
an  hyputbeBis  is,  hooerer,  uuueoeaMry,  sioce  it  ia  Tery  probable  that  we  have  here  one  of  thoee  exag- 
gerated eitimateB  of  time  bo  deu  to  the  beuts  of  popular  hiatoriana.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  aoconnt 
giTen  by  DiadoruB,it  waa  ia  Byria  that  FBammeticbuB  granted  the  honoDr  of  a  place  in  the  right  wing 
of  hia  army  to  the  Greek  mere enariea :  the  capture  of  Aahdod  must,  in  this  case,  haTo  ooourred  before 
the  emigration  of  the  native  Iroopa.  In  Jer.  iir.  20,  reference  is  made  to  "  the  remnant  of  Ashdod," 
in  the  fourth  ytar  of  Jehoiakim,  i.e.  about  603  b.c,  and  Ibe  decadence  of  the  city  ia  generally  attri- 
buted lo  the  war  nilh  Egypt :  it  might  with  equal  probability  be  oBoribed  to  the  Scythian  inToaion. 

*  Cf.  what  boa  been  aaid  in  legard  to  tbe  Scythian  LnvaaloD  on  p.  179,  lupra. 
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the  coDutry  in  order  to  concentrate  all  its  devotion  on  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
In  a  word,  Jndah  most  return  to  an  ohservance  of  the  strict  tetter  of  the  law, 
as  it  had  been  followed  b;  their  forefathers.  But  as  this  venerable  code  was 
not  to  be  foand  either  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant "  or  in  any  of  the  other 
writings  held  sacred  by  Israel,  the  question  naturally  arose  as  to  where  it  was 
now  hidden.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Josiah  sent  Sbaphan  the 
scribe  to  the  temple  in  order  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  sums  collected  at 
the  gates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  building.  After  the  accounts  had  been 
checked,  Hilkiah  suddenly  declared  that  he  had  "  found  the  Book  of  the  Law  " 
in  the  temple,  and  thereupon  handed  the  document  to  Shaphan,  who  perused 
it  forthwith.  On  his  return  to  the  palace,  the  scribe  made  his  report :  '*  Thy 
servants  have  emptied  out  the  money  that  was  found  in  the  house,  and  have 
delivered  it  into  the  hand  of  the  workmen ; "  then  he  added, "  Hilkiah  the  priest 
hath  delivered  me  a  book,"  and  proceeded  to  read  it  to  the  king.  When  the 
latter  had  heard  the  words  contained  in  this  Book  of  the  Law,  he  was  seized 
with  anguish,  and  rent  his  garments  ;  then,  unable  to  arrive  at  any  decision  by 
himself,  he  sent  Hilkiah,  Shaphan,  Ahikam,  Achbor,  and  Asaiah  to  inquire  of 
Jahveh  for  him  and  for  his  people,  "  for  great  is  the  wratli  of  the  Lord  that  is 
kindled  against  us,  because  our  fathers  have  not  hearkened  unto  the  .words  of 
this  book,  to  do  according  unto  all  that  which  is  written  concerniug  us."  The 
envoys  betook  themselves  not  to  the  official  oracle  or  the  recogniGod  prophets, 
but  to  a  woman,  the  prophetess  Huldah,  who  was  attached  to  the  court  in  virtue 
of  her  husband's  office ;  and  she  bade  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  to  . 
summon  a  meeting  of  the  faithful,  and,  after  reading  the  new  code  to  them, 
to  call  upon  all  present  to  promise  that  they  would  henceforth  observe  its 
ordinances :  thus  Jahveh  would  be  appeased,  and  since  the  king  had  "  rent  his 
garments  and  wept  before  He,  I  also  have  heard  thee,  saith  Jahveh.  There- 
fore, behold,  I  will  gather  thee  to  thy  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  be  gathered  to 
thy  grave  in  peace."  Josiah  thereupon  having  summoned  the  elders  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  went  up  into  the  temple,  and  there,  standing  on  the  platform, 
he  read  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people.^ 

It  dealt  with  questions  which  had  been  frequent  subjects  of  debate  in 
prophetic  circles  since  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  anonymous  writer  who 
had  compiled  it  was  so  strongly  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  Jeremiah,  and  had 
so  closely  followed  his  style,  that  some  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe  the  work 
to  Jeremiah  himself.'     It  has  always  been  a  custom  among  Orientals  to  affirm 

>  2  Kingt  iiii.  3-20;  xiiii.  1,  2.  The  nurative  bae  undergono  Blight  interpolstion  in  places,  e^. 
veraes  46,  5a,  6,  and  7,  tthere  the  oompiler  has  made  it  hsnnoniie  with  eventa  pieiioualy  recorded 
in  conDection  with  the  teiga  of  Joash  (2  Kingt  sii.  C-16;  of.  p.  101,  lupra).  Tho  beginning  of 
Unldah'i  prophecy  wu  HuppreiBtd,  wboa  the  cnpttue  of  JeruBalem  proved  that  the  reform  of  diiioe 
wsrahip  had  not  succeeded  in  aveitiug  the  wrath  of  Jahveb.  It  probably  contained  directions  to 
read  the  Book  of  ihe  Coinnanl  to  tlie  people,  and  to  peranade  them  tu  adopt  ita  pieoepta,  followed  by 
a  piomUe  to  save  Judah  provided  it  remained  faithful  to  iU  enf^igomeats. 

•  Bbnah,  Hittoiie  du  ItupU  rfimieJ,  tol.  iii.  pp.  233-236. 
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that  any  work  for  which  they  profess  partionlar  esteem  was  discovered  ia 
the  temple  of  a  god ;  the  Egyptian  priests,  for  instance,  inTfloted  an  origin 
of  this  nature  for  the  more  important  chapters  of  their  Book  of  the  Dead, 
and  for  the  leading  treatises  in  the  scientific  literature  of  Egypt.^  The 
author  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  had  ransacked  the  distant  past  for  the  name  of 
the  leader  who  had  delivered  Israel  from  captivity  in  Egypt.  He  told  how 
Moses,  when  he  hegan  to  feel  the  hand  of  death  upon  him,  determined  to 
declare  in  Gilead  the  decrees  which  Jahveh  had  delivered  to  him  for  the 
guidance  of  His  people.^  In  these  ordinances  the  indivisible  nature  of  God, 
and  His  jealousy  of  any  participation  of  other  deities  in  the  worship  of  His 
people,  are  strongly  emphasised.  "  Ye  shall  surely  destroy  all  the  places 
wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall  possess  served  their  gods,  npon  the  high 
mountains  and  upon  the  hiUs,  aud  under  every  green  tree :  and  ye  shall  break 
down  their  altars,  and  dash  in  pieces  their  pillars,  and  bum  their  Aslierim  with 
fire ;  and  ye  shall  hew  down  the  graven  images  of  their  gods ;  and  ye  shall 
destroy  their  name  oat  of  that  place."  '  Even  were  a  prophet  or  dreamer  of 
dreams  to  arise  in  the  midst  of  the  &ithful  and  direct  them  by  a  sign  or  a 
miracle  to  tarn  aside  after  those  accursed  gods,  they  must  not  follow  the  teaching 
of  these  false  guides,  not  even  if  the  sign  or  miracle  actually  came  to  pass,  but 
must  seize  and  slay  them.  Even  "  if  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother,  or 
thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy  friend  which  is  as 
thine  own  soul,  entice  thee  secretly,  saying.  Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods, 
.  .  .  thou  shalt  not  consent  unto  him  nor  hearken  unto  him :  neither  shall 
thine  eye  pity  him,  neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither  shalt  thou  conceal  him  : 
but  thou  shalt  surely  kill  him;  thine  hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put 
him  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  hand  of  all  the  people.  And  tliou  shalt  stone 
him  with  stones  that  he  die ;  because  he  hath  sought  to  draw  thee  away  from 
Jahveh  1 "  *  And  this  Juhveh  was  not  the  Jahveh  of  any  special  place.  He 
was  not  the  Jahveh  of  Bethel,  or  of  Dan,  or  of  Mizpah,  or  of  Geba,  or  of 

'  Ct.  tiiB  inibiDoeB  which  I  have  mentioned  on  pp.  221,  225,  nipra. 

■  EvenSt  Jeionie(CbnlraJ(>rutianuiiHi.5)aQdSt  JolmChr7(oatom(fl'onuUad<^a(tV,9,p.  ISSb) 
admitted  that  DenteronomT  wiw  the  book  duooTsred  b;  Hillrifth  in  the  temple  during  the  leign  of 
JoBiah,  and  thii  Tiaw  ii  accepted  at  prment,  though  it  is  applied,  not  t«  tbe  book  of  Deuteronomy 
as  it  appean  in  Ihe  Pentateuch,  but  ratbei  to  the  nncleuB  of  tbi«  book,  and  eipecialljr  ohapa.  xlL- 
UTJ,  For  an  accurate  statement  of  the  vholo  queation,  and  an  indicaUou  of  the  iiiuea  raised  by  it 
which  are  Btill  ondeoided,  I  aannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  one  of  tbe  nnmeioue  teit-books 
on  the  BubjeOt,  aueh  aa  CoruUra  EinUitimg  in  dot  AUe  Ttttamant,  2nd  edit,,  pp.  29-45,  or  Driver's 
InlToibietiou  lo  tiia  lAUralMn  of  the  Old  Tettamaat,  Stb  edit.,  pp.  65-96.  Ihe  nnmeroiu  edition!  of 
these  worka  present  no  almost  annual  record  of  the  existing  state  of  critical  knowledge.  I  maj  here 
repeat  that  1  am  not  writing  tlje  individnal  history  of  the  Hebrew*,  but  a  general  history  of  tbe 
nations  of  the  Bast,  I  oonflne  myself  to  using  snoli  reeulte  of  modem  oritioism  ai  seem  to  ma 
calculated  to  explain  the  march  of  political  events,  witttont  laying  atreaa  on  qneationB  whk^ 
belong  more  ezolusiTel;  to  the  history  of  religious  ideas. 

*  DeiU.  lii.  2,  3.  '  Dtvi.  xiu.  1-10. 
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Beenbeba ;  He  is  simply  Jahveb.*  Yet  the  seat  of  His  worship  was  not  a 
matter  of  indifTerence  to  Him.  "  Unto  the  place  which  Jahreh  shall  choose 
oat  of  aU  yont  tribes  to  pat  His  name  there,  eves  onto  His  habitation  shall  ye 
seek,  and  thither  sbalt  thou  come :  and  thither  shatl  ye  bring  your  .  .  . 
sacriGoes  and  yoar  tithes." '  Jerasalem  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  the 
reference  to  it  was  clear,  since  every  one  knew  that  the  sappression  of  the 
provincial  sanotaaries  must  necessarily  benefit  it.  One  port  of  the  new  code 
dealt  with  the  relations  between  different  members  of  the  community.  The 
king  was  to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  ideal  priest ;  he  was  not  to 
lift  ap  his  heart  above  his  brethren,  nor  set  his  mind  on  the  possession  of  many 
chariots,  horses,  or  wives,  but  must  continually  read  the  law  of  God  and  ponder 
over  His  oidinanoes,  and  observe  them  word  for  word  all  the  days  of  his  life.' 
Even  in  time  of  war  he  was  not  to  put  his  trust  in  his  soldiers  or  in  his  own 
personal  valour ;  here  again  he  must  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  Jahveh,  and 
most  nndertake  nothing  without  first  consulting  Him  throngh  the  mediom  of 
His  priests.  The  poor,*  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,'  the  bondservant,'  and 
even  the  stranger  within  the  gates — in  remembrance  of  the  bondage  in  Egypt' 
— were  all  specially  placed  under  the  divine  protection ;  every  Jew  who  had 
become  enslaved  to  a  fellow-countryman  was  to  be  set  at  liberty  at  the  end  of 
six  years,  and  was  to  receive  a  small  allowance  from  his  master  which  would 
ensure  him  for  a  time  against  starvation.^  The  regulations  in  regard  to  divine 
worship  had  not  as  yet  been  drawn  up  in  that  spirit  of  hair-splitting  minnte- 
ness  which,  later  on,  became  a  characteristic  of  Hebrew  legislation.  Only 
three  great  festivals  are  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  the  Law.  The  Passover  was 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  Ablb,  when  the  grain  is  in  the  ear,  and  had  already 
come  to  be  regarded  as  commemorative  of  the  Exodns ;  but  the  other  two,  the 
Feast  of  Weeks  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  were  merely  associated  with  the 
agricultural  seasons,  and  took  place,  the  former  seven  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  liarvest,  the  latter  after  the  last  of  the  crops  had  been  housed."    The 

'  Deal.  vi.  i.  The  eipivHion  found  in  Zaeh.  sW.  9  iraa  boirowed  troni  tba  leoaod  of  the 
introdnotioDB  added  to  BeuUronomy  at  s  Utet  date ;  the  phrate  hormoDUee  to  oluaely  with  the 
main  pnrpoae  of  the  book  itself,  that  there  oan  be  no  objection  to  employing  it  here. 

*  Deut.  xii.  S,  6. 

*  DtnL  ZTLi.  11-20 :  cf.  zz.  1-9  for  the  regalationi  in  regaid  to  the  levying  of  troops. 

'  Ab  to  the  poor,  and  (be  ahoritable  oblig&tiom  toward*  then  imposed  b;  tbeir  commoD  religion, 
of.  Deal.  XT-  7-11 ;  as  to  the  lights  of  the  bired  secrant,  cf.  xxiT.  14,  IS. 

*  IhaL  xiiv.  17-22  fonbidi  tbe  taking  of  a  widow'it  olothing  in  pledge,  and  lay*  doim  regolationi 
in  Tegard  to  gleaning  permitted  to  widows  and  orphana  (cf.  Lev.  xis.  9, 10);  reference  is  aUo  mode  to 
their  Bhare  in  triennial  tithe  (_Daut.  stv.  26,  29;  xsvL  12,  IS)  and  in  the  solemn  festiTala 
(D«i<(.  ztI.  11-14). 

*  Blavea  were  allowe<I  to  ahsre  in  the  rejoioiDgs  daring  the  great  feeUvals  (Dmt.  ztI.  11,  14), 
and  oertain  rights  were  oecorded  to  women  taken  prisoners  in  war  who  had  become  their  captor*' 
ConoubineB  {Deal.  zxi.  10-14). 

)  Partioipation  of  the  stranger  in  tbe  triennial  tithe  {Deut.  xiv.  28, 29 1  xitL  12,  IS). 

*  Dent.  IT.  12-18,  ■  DaU.  zti.  1-17. 
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claim  of  the  priest  to  a  share  in  the  victim  aod  in  the  ofiferingg  made  on 
TariouB  occasions  is  maiatained,  and  the  lawgiver  allows  him  to  draw  a  similar 
benefit  from  the  aonual  and  triennial  tithes  which  he  imposes  on  com  and 
wine  and  on  the  firstborn  of  cattle,  the  produce  of  this  tithe  beiog  deroted  to 
a  sort  of  family  festival  celebrated  in  the  Holy  Place.^  The  priest  was  thus 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  poor,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  stranger, 
and  his  influence  was  but  little  greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  early  days  of 
the  monarchy.  It  was  to  the  prophet  and  not  to  the  priest  that  the  duty  be- 
longed of  directing  the  public  conscieuce  in  all  those  cases  for  which  the  law 
had  made  no  provision.  "  I  will  put  My  words  into  his  mouth  (said  Jahveh), 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  My  words  which  he  shall 
speak  in  My  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  But  the  prophet  which  shall 
speak  a  word  presumptuously  in  My  name,  which  I  have  not  commanded  him 
to  speak,  or  that  shall  speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  that  same  prophet 
shall  die.  And  if  thou  say  in  thine  heart.  How  shall  we  know  the  word  which 
the  Lord  hath  not  spoken? — when  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  Jahveh, 
if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thmg  which  Jahveh  hath 
not  spoken :  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  presumptuonsly ;  thou  shalt  sot  be 
afraid  of  him."  * 

When  the  reading  of  the  law  had  ended,  Josiah  implored  the  people  to 
make  a  covenaut  with  Jahveh ;  that  is  to  say,  "  to  walk  after  Jahveh,  and  to 
keep  His  commandments,  and  His  testimonies,  aud  Hia  statates,  with  all  their 
hearts  and  all  their  souls,  to  confirm  the  words  of  this  covenant  that  were 
written  in  this  hook."  The  final  words,  which  lingered  in  every  ear,  contained 
imprecations  of  even  more  terrible  and  gloomy  import  than  those  with  which 
the  prophets  had  been  wont  to  threaten  Judah.  "If  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto 
the  voice  of  Jahveh  tliy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  His  commandments  and  Hia 
statutes  which  I  command  thee  this  day ;  then  all  these  curses  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee.  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and  cursed 
shalt  thou  be  in  the  field.  Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  kneading- 
trough.  Cursed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  ground, 
the  increase  of  thy  kioe,  and  the  joung  of  thy  fiock.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt 
betroth  a  wife,  and  another  man  shall  lie  with  her :  thou  shalt  build  an  house, 
and  shalt  not  dwell  therein  :  thou  shalt  plant  a  vineyard,  and  shalt  not  use  the 
fruit  thereof.  Thine  ox  shall  be  slain  before  thine  eyes,  and  thou  shalt  not 
eat  thereof.  .  .  .  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  he  given  unto  another 
people ;  and  thine  eyes  shall  look,  and  fail  with  longing  for  them  all  the  day  : 

>  Deul.  iviii.  1-8:  &a  to  thti  eharc  in  the  tciennial  tithe,  cf.  D«iU.  zIt.  28,  29;  ixri.  12, 13. 
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and  there  shall  be  naught  in  the  power  of  thine  band.  .  .  .  Jahveh  shall 
bring  a  iiation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  the  eagle 
fiieth ;  a  nation  whose  tongue  thon  shalt  not  understand ;  a  nation  of  fierce 
countenance,  which  shall  not  regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  show  favour  to 
the  young."  This  enemy  was  to  bum  and  destroy  everything :  "  and  he  shall 
besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  throughout  all  thy  land,  which  Jahveh  thy  God 
hath  given  thee.  And  thon  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  body,  the  flesh  of 
thy  sons  and  of  thy  daughters  ...  in  the  straitness  wherewith  thine  enemies 
shall  straiten  thee."  Those  who  escape  must  depart  into  captivity,  and  there 
endure  for  many  a  long  year  the  tortures  of  direst  slavery ;  "  thy  life  shall  hang 
in  donbt  before  thee;  and  thou  shalt  fear  night  and  day, and  shalt  have  none 
assurance  of  thy  life :  in  the  morning  thou  shalt  say.  Would  God  it  were 
even !  and  at  even  thou  shalt  say.  Would  (rod  it  were  morning !  for  the  fear 
of  thine  heart  which  thou  shalt  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou 
shalt  see." '  The  assembly  took  the  oath  required  of  them,  and  the  king  at 
once  displayed  the  utmost  zeal  in  exacting  literal  performance  of  the  ordinances 
contained  in  the  Boob  of  the  Law.  -  His  first  step  was  to  purify  the  temple  : 
Hilkiah  and  bis  priests  overthrew  all  the  idols  contained  in  it,  and  all  the 
objects  that  had  been  fashioned  in  honour  of  strange  gods — the  Baals,  the 
Asherim,  and  all  the  Host  of  Heaven — and,  carrying  them  out  of  Jerusalem  into 
the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  cast  them  into  the  flames,  and  scattered  the  ashes 
upon  the  place  where  all  the  filth  of  the  city  was  cast  out.  The  altars  and  the 
houses  of  the  Sodomites  which  defiled  the  temple  courts  were  demolished,  the 
chariots  of  the  sun  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  horses  of  the  god  sent  to  the 
stables  of  the  king's  chamberlain ;  *  the  sanctuaries  and  high  places  which 
had  been  set  up  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  In  the  public  places,  and  along  the 
walls  were  razed  to  the  ground,  ond  the  Tophet,  where  the  people  made  their 
children  pass  through  the  fire,  was  transformed  into  a  common  sewer.  The  pro* 
vincial  sanctuaries  shared  the  fate  of  those  of  the  capital ;  in  a  short  time,  from 
Geba  to  Beersheba,  there  remained  not  one  of  those  "  high  places,"  at  which  the 
ancestors  of  the  nation  and  their  rulers  had  offered  prayers  for  generations 
past  The  wave  of  reform  passed  even  across  the  frontier  and  was  borne  into 
the  Assyrian  province  of  Samaria ;  the  temple  and  image  which  Jeroboam  had 
set  up  at  Bethel  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  human  bones  were  burnt  upon  the 
altar  to  desecrate  it  beyond  possibility  of  purification.^     The  governor  offered 

>  Data,  xxviii.  The  two  «et8  of  imprecatioiu  (zxvii.,  xiviu.)  whioh  teiminiite  tbe  octaal  work 
are  botb  of  later  redaotiOD,  bnt  the  origmal  MS.  nndoubtedlj  endBd  with  aoma  iualogoMn  formula. 
I  hsTe  quoted  above  the  moat  chaiaoteriatio  parts  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter. 

•  [The  Hehrewteitadinitsofthigineftiiiiig,whichiB,howoTer,Dotoleftrin  the  English  A. V. — Ta.] 

)  2  Kingi  xiiii.  3-20,  24-27,  where  Beientl  gloBaei  and  interpolationa  aie  ea9il;  reoogniBable, 

BDoh  aa  the  epiaode  At  Bethel  (v.  l&-20),the  aatheatioity  of  which  ia  otheiwiee  iacjQ testable  (Btade, 

in  the  Zeitlchri/t/Sr  Altletlamenttiehe  Witaenichaft,  1985,  p.  292,  et  aeq.).     The  ncoount  in  2  Chron. 
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no  objection  to  these  acts ;  he  regarded  them,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  private 
affairB  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  with  which  he  had  no  need  to  interfere,  so 
long  as  the  outbtirst  of  religions  feeling  did  not  tnid  towards  a  revolt :  we 
know,  moreover,  that  Joaiab,  guided  on  this  point  by  the  prophets,  would  have 
believed  that  he  was  opposing  the  divine  will  had  he  sought  to  free  himself  fh)m 
the  Assyrian  yoke  by  ordinary  political  methods;  besides  this,  in  621,  under 
Assur-etilil&ni,  five  years  after  the  Scythian  invasion,  the  prefect  of  Samaria 
had  possibly  not  sufficient  troops  at  his  disposal  to  oppose  the  encroaohmeuta 
of  the  vassal  princes.  It  was  an  affair  of  merely  a  few  months.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  work  of  destruction  was  over,  Josiah  commanded  that  the 
Passover  should  be  kept  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  new  book ;  crowds 
fiocked  into  Jerusalem,  from  Israel  as  well  as  from  Jndah,  and  the  festival 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Centaries  afterwards  the 
Passover  of  King  Josiah  was  still  remembered  :  "  There  was  not  kept  such  a 
Passover  from  the  days  of  the  Judges  .  .  .  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel,  nor  of  the  Kings  of  Judah."  ^  The  first  outburst  of  zeal  having 
spent  itself,  a  reaction  was  ere  long  bound  to  set  in  both  among  the  ruling 
classes  and  among  the  people,  and  the  spectacle  that  Asia  at  that  time  presented 
to  their  view  was  truly  of  a  nature  to  incite  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful. 
Assyria — that  Assyria  of  which  the  prophets  had  spoken  as  the  irresistible 
emissary  of  the  Most  High — had  not  only  failed  to  recover  from  the  injuries  she 
had  received  at  the  hands,  first  of  the  Modes,  and  then  of  the  Scythians,  but 
had  with  each  advancing  year  seen  more  severe  woonds  inflicted  upon  her, 
and  hastening  her  irretrievably  to  her  rain.  And  besides  this,  Egypt  and 
ChaldsBa,  the  ancient  kingdoms  which  had  for  a  short  time  bent  beneath  her 
yoke,  had  now  once  more  arisen,  and  were  astonishing  the  world  by  their 
renewed  vigour.  Fsammetichos,  it  is  true,  after  having  stretched  his  arm 
across  the  desert  and  laid  hands  upon  the  citadel  which  secured  to  him  an  out- 
let into  Syria  for  his  armies,  had  proceeded  no  farther,  and  thus  showed  that  he 
was  not  inclined  to  reassert  the  ancient  rights  of  Egypt  over  the  countries  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Orontcs ;  but  he  had  died  in  611,  and  his  son,  Neoho  II.,  who 

xzxiv.  it  ft  defa«ed  raprodnctlon  of  that  of  2  King*,  and  it  places  the  Teform,  in  put  at  leut, 
before  the  disoovery  of  the  new  law. 

>  2  Singt  ziiit  21-23 ;  at  2  Cbron.  xxxv.  1-19.  The  text  of  the  LSX.  appesri  to  impl;  that 
it  WM  the  flnt  Faaaovei  oelebrated  in  JemBalsm.  It  also  giTsa  in  chap.  ziii.  3,  aftei  the 
meutiou  of  the  eighteenth  year,  a  date  of  the  Be?enth  ot  eighth  month,  whloh  ia  not  usnallj  accepted, 
as  it  ia  in  'oontiadiolioii  with  what  ia  affirmed  In  chap.  xsiiL  21-23,  tIe.  that  the  PaaMTsr 
celebrated  at  Jenuatem  waa  in  the  same  jea  aa  the  leform,  in  the  eighteenth  jeai.  It  ia  to  do  aw«j 
with  the  oontradiction  between  theae  two  paaaagea  tliat  the  Hebrew  text  baa  aoppreased  the  mentioa  of 
the  month.  I  think,  howeTer,  it  ought  to  be  oonaidered  authentic  and  be  retained,  if  we  are  allowed 
to  placo  the  celebration  of  the  Pasaoret  in  what  would  be  one  year  after.  To  do  this  It  would  not  be 
needful  to  correct  the  regnal  date  in  the  text:  admitting  tbat  the  reform  took  plaoe  in  621,  the 
Faaaovet  of  620  would  atill  qnile  well  have  taken  place  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Joaiah,  that  being 
dependent  on  the  tlnte  of  year  at  which  the  king  had  aeceuded  the  throne. 
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socoeeded  him,  did  not  manifeat  the  same  peaceful  intentiona.*  If  he  decided 
to  try  his  fortime  in  Syria,  sapported  by  hia  Greek  and  Egyptian  battalions, 
what  would  be  the  attitude  that  Jndah  would  afflnme  between  moribnnd  A^yria 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Pbaraoha  in  its  renewed  vigour? 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  608  that  the  crisis  occurred.  Nineveh,  besieged  by 
the  Medes,  was  on  the  point  of  capitulating,  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the 
question  as  to  wlio  should  rule  there  would  shortly  be  an  open  one  : '  should 
Egypt  hesitate  longer  in  seizing  what  she  believed  to  be  her  lightfixl  heritage, 
she  would  run  the  risk  of  finding  the  question  settled  and  another  in  posses- 
sion. Neoho  quitted  Memphis  and  made  his  way  toii;ards  the  Asiatic  frontier 
with  the  army  which  his  &ther  had  1^  to  him.^  It  was  no  longer  composed 
of  the  ill-organiaed  bands  of  the  Ethiopian  kings  or  the  princes  of  the  Delta, 
temporarily  united  under  the  rule  of  a  single  leader,  but  all  the  while  divided 
by  reciprocal  hatreds  and  suspicions  which  doomed  it  to  failure.  All  the  troops 
which  constituted  it — Egyptians,  Libyans,  and  Greeks  alike— were  thoroughly 
under  the  control  of  their  chief,  and  advanced  in  a  compact  and  irresistible 
mass  "  like  the  Kile :  like  a  river  its  volume  rolls  onward.  It  said  :  I  arise,  I 
inundate  the  earth,  I  will  drown  cities  and  people !  Ghaige,  horses  !  Chariots, 
fly  forward  at  a  gallop  I  I^et  the  warriors  march,  the  Ethiopian  and  the  Libyan 
under  the  shelter  of  his  buckler,  the  fellah  bending  the  bow ! "  *  As  soon  as 
Josiah  heard  the  news,  he  called  together  his  troops  and  prepared  to  resist  the 
attack.  Kecho  affected  not  to  take  his  demonstrations  seriously,  and  sent  a 
disdainfnl  message  recommending  him  to  remain  neutral :  "  What  have  I  to  do 
with  thee,  thou  King  of  Judah  ?  I  come  not  against  thee  this  day,  but  against 
the  house  wherewith  I  have  war ;  and  Gk)d  hath  conunauded  me  to  make 
haste :  forbear  thee  &om  meddling  with  God  who  is  with  me,  that  He  destroy 
thee  not ! " "  Having  despatched  the  message,  probably  at  the  moment  of 
entering  the  Shephelah,  he  continued  in  a  northerly  direction,  nothing  doubting 
that  his  warning  had  met  a  friendly  reception ;  but  however  low  Kineveh 
had  fallen,  Josiah  could  not  feel  that  he  was  loosed  from  the  oaths  which 
bound  him  to  her,  and,  trusting  in  the  help  of  Jahveb,  be  threw  himself 

■  The  last  dated  stele  of  Pnoimetichiu  L  b  the  offld&l  epitaph  of  the  Apb  whiob  died  in  hb 
fl(tj-«eoond  year  (Habbttb,  BermiigittmenU  tur  la  totaanU-quatre  ApU,  in  the  Bt^telin  An^i^ioglqui 
di)  rJlA^Visum  Fmsisai;  1SS6,  pp.  76-80).  On  the  other  hand,  mi  Apb,  born  in  the  fiftj-third  jear  of 
Pnmmetiohue,  died  in  the  aixteenUi  fear  of  Neoho,  after  baling  lived  16  jeara,  7  montbe.  17  da;a. 
A  very  eimple  calaiilntion  abows  that  Paammetiohns  I.mgned  flft^-fonr  years,  a«iUted  by  Herodotns 
(IL  olvii.)  aud  Uanetho,  aocording  to  Juliua  AfTioanuB(MBLLlB-DlJ>OT,  i^Vogm.  fTut.  Or«e.,  toL  ii  pp. 
593--595).  Cf.  on  this  subject  Lepslcb,  Einige  von  Hemt  MarieUt  briefiitih  Bberundete  Apit-Daieit,  la 
Traiuaetion*  of  Acad,  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  1851,  where  the  calonlation  was  made  fbi  the  flrat  tlinc. 

■  Cf.  mpra,  pp.  481, 185. 

>  Hghodotdb,  II.  cliz.,  where  it  b  diatinetiy  said  that  Neoho  took  the  laud  route. 

•  Jer.  xlvl,  7-S,  where  the  prophet  daaoribes,  not  the  anny  irhioh  marohed  ogoioat  Josiah,  bat  that 
which  was  beaten  at  Carchemiah.  Witha  differenceofdateof  uuly  three  or  four  yean,  the  oonetitueut 
elements  of  the  army  were  certainly  the  same,  so  tliat  the  description  of  one  would  apply  to  the  other. 

'  The  message  of  Neoho  to  Josiah  is  known  to  ub  from  2  Cftron.  xixv.  20-22. 
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resolutely  ioto  the  straggle.  The  Egyptian  generals  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  route  as  far  as  the  further  borders  of  Philistia,  having  passed  along  it  a  few 
years  previously,  at  the  time  of  the  campaign  of  Paammetichns ;  but  they  had 
no  experience  of  the  country  beyond  Ashdod,  and  were  solely  dependent  for 
guidance  on  the  information  of  merchants  or  the  triumphant  records  of  the 
old  Thebun  Pharaohs.  These  monuments  followed  the  traditional  road  which 
had  led  their  ancestors  from  Gaza  to  Megiddo,  from  Megiddo  to  Qodshu,  from 
Qodshu  to  Carchemish,  and  they  were  reckoning  on  passing  through  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  and  then  that  of  the  Orontes,  without  encountering  any  resistance, 
when,  at  the  entrance  to  the  gorges  of  Carmel,  they  were  met  by  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Judsean  army.  Josiah,  not  having  been  warned  in  time  to  meet 
them  as  they  left  the  desert,  had  followed  a  road  parallel  to  their  line  of  march, 
and  had  tahen  up  his  position  in  advance  of  them  on  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  on 
the  very  spot  where  Thutmosis  III.  had  vanquished  the  Syrian  confederates 
nearly  ten  centuries  before.  The  E!ing  of  Jndah  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
the  confusion  of  the  battle,  and  the  conqueror  pushed  on  northwards  without, 
'  at  that  moment,  giving  the  fate  of  the  scattered  Jews  a  further  thought.^  He 
rapidly  crossed  the  plain  of  the  Orontes  by  the  ancient  caravan  track,  and 
having  reached  the  Euphrates,  he  baited  under  the  walls  of  Carchemish. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  heard  there  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  and  the  fear  of 
drawing  down  upon  himself  the  Medes  or  the  Babylonians  prevented  him 
from  crossing  the  river  and  raiding  tbe  country  of  the  Balikh,  which,  from  the 
force  of  custom,  tbe  royal  scribes  still  persisted  in  designating  by  tbe  disnsed 
name  of  Mitauni.'  He  returned  southwards,  after  having  collected  tbe  usual 
tributes  and  posted  a  few  garrisons  at  strategic  points ;  at  Riblab  be  held  a 
kind  of  Darbar  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  independent  Phoenicians^  and 
of  the  old  vassals  of  Assyria,  who,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
had  not  been  able  to  tender  their  offerings  on  bis  outward  march.  The  Jews 
bad  rescued  the  body  of  their  kiag  and  had  brought  it  back  in  his  chariot  to 

■  2  Efflj/tzziiL  29;  cf.2  CAron.  xziT.  S2,  23.  It  is  piobabljrto  this  battle  that  Herodotnedludea 
(II.  clix.)vhenhesa;B  that  Necho  oTeroame  tbe  Bjrianint  Uagitdlos.  TheideDtitfof  MagdQlosand 
ifeglddo,  ftcoepted  by  abDost  all  bietorisna,  hm  diapnted  by  Gutachmid  {Eltlae  Sdtriflen,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
496,  497),  who  seei  in  tbe  Magd61o»  of  Horodottu  tbe  Higdol  of  the  8f  ra-Egyptiaa  frontier,  and  in 
tbe  eDgagemeut  itself,  on  engagement  of  Necho  with  the  AMjriatu  and  their  Pbiliatine  allies;  also 
by  Th.  I^inaob  iLa  BataOla  de  Mageddo  et  la  ehuig  de  Ninive,  pp.  4,  S),  who  prefen  to  identify 
HagddlOB  with  one  of  the  Migdola  near  Aacalon,  and  eonaidei*  tbii  eombat  m  foDght  againit  the 
AMyrian  army  of  oocmpation.  If  tbe  informatioii  in  Herodotm  were  indeed  borrowed  from  Heoabaui 
of  Hiletui  (WiEDBM ANN,  Henidoi'a  Zatiiei  Such,  pp,  S67, 968).  and  by  the  latter  ftom  the  inicriptiMi 
placed  by  Neeho  in  the  temple  of  BraDohidie  (Ta.  Bbihaoh,  La  BaiaUU  da  Mageddo,  p.  4),  it  a^^jsara 
to  me  itnpaaaible  to  admit  tbat  MagdOloi  doea  not  hero  repreaent  Megiddo. 

■  The  text  of  2  King*  xxiii.  29  Bayi  positively  that  Neoho  wo«  marebing  towarda  tbe  Euphratee. 
The  nane  Mitanni  is  found  even  in  Plolemaio  timea. 

>  The  Bubmisaion  of  tbe  PhtBDiciaoa  to  Neeho  ia  gathered  from  a  paaiage  in  Berosiu(Fra)p».  14,  in 
MeLLER-DisoT,  Fragm.  HUl.  Qrme.,  loL  ii.  p.  S06),  where  he  saya  tbat  the  Egyptian  army  beaten  at 
Carchemish  oomprieed  J^teniotaiu,  beaides  Syrians  and  Arabi.  For  tbe  aimilar  gathering  held  by 
Tiglath-pileser  III.  at  Damascut,  cf.  pp.  189,  190  of  tbe  present  volume. 
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Jerusalem ;  they  pTocUimed  in  his  Btead,  not  his  eldest  bod  Eliakim,  hat  the 
yonogest,  Shallum,  who  adopted  the  name  of  Jehoahaz  on  ascending  the  throne. 
He  was  a  yonog  msD,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  light  and  presnmptaoiis  of 
disposition,  opposed  to  the  reform  movemeat,  and  had  doubtless  been  unwise 
enough  to  display  his  hostile  feelings  towards   the  conqueror.     Kecho  sum- 
mooed  him  to  Riblah,  deposed  him  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  condemned 
him  to  prinoD,  and  replaced  him  by  Eliakim,  who  changed  his  name  to  that  of 
Jehoiakim — "  he  whom  Jahreh  exalts ;  "  and  after  laying  JadaK  under  a  tribute 
of  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  one  of  gold,  the  Egyptian  monarch  returned 
to  his  own  country.'     Certain  indications  lead  us  to  believe  that  be  was  obliged 
to  undertake  other  punitire  expeditions.     The  Philistines,  pro- 
bablydeceivedbyfalse  rumours  of  his  defeat,  revolted  against  him 
about  the  time  that  be  was  engaged  in  hostilities  in  Northern 
Syria,  and  on  receiring  news  not  only  of  his  safety,  but  of  the 
victory  be  had  gained,  .their  alarm  was  at  once  aroused.     Judah 
forgot  her  own  sorrows  on  seeing  the  peril  in  which  they  stood, 
and  Jeremiah  pronounced  against  them  a  prophecy  full  of  menace. 

......  ■  .      n  1  >  TICTOBIOOB  NECHO.' 

"  Behold,  he  cried,  "  waters  rise  up  out  of  the  north,  and  shall 
become  an  overflowing  stream,  and  shall  overflow  the  land  and  all  that  is  therein, 
the  city  and  them  that  dwell  therein :  and  the  men  shall  cry,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  shall  howl  . .  .  for  the  Lord  will  spoil  the  Philistines,  the  remnant 
ofthelsleof  Caphtor.  Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaza ;  Ascalon  is  dumb  with  terror, 
and  you,  all  that  are  left  of  the  giants,  how  long  will  ye  tear  your  faces  in  your 
mourning  ?  "  *  Ascalon  was  sacked  and  then  Grsza,^  and  Necho  at  length  was  able 
to  re-enter  his  domains,  doubtless  by  the  bridge  of  Zalu,  following  in  this  his 
models,  his  heroic  ancestors  of  the  great  Tbeban  dynasties.  He  wished  thereupon 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Greeks  who  had  served  him  so  bravely,  and  as 
soon  as  the  division  of  the  spoil  had  been  made,  he  sent  as  an  oflering  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  the  cuirass  which  he  had  worn  throughout  the  campaign.* 

'  2£ing(Xim.  30-35;  cF.  2  Chran.  zixtu  1-4,  bdiI  foi  tlienuueof  Sballam, /fr.  iiii.  11. 

'  Drawn  b;  Punch er-Qudin,  from  a  photognipli  pnbliahed  in  Mabiette,  J}inan  ^lotegra'^iq^t  da 
y{ut^deBoaUiq,pi.SS.  'rhiaBcaie,)i,aoii iuthoGizehKuaextiaQ/lAaisT-CR, Nolicedetprin. Mim.,lS7S, 
p.  207,  and  Hon.  Divert,  pi.  4Se),  is  tbeonl;  Egyptian  maaument  wliich  allndca  to  the  licWries  of  Necbo. 
Above,  tbe  king  stands  between  Ntt  and  Isis ;  below,  the  vanquished  are  airetched  on  th«  ground. 

*  tR.y.,  "  Aahkelon  ii  biongbt  to  nought,  tba  remn&nt  of  tlieir  valley :  how  long  nilt  thou  cnl 
thyself?  "—Th] 

'  Jer,  xlvii.,  whicb  is  usually  attribnted  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  defeat  at  Curchemi«h  or  oven 
later;  the  title,  which  alone  mentions  the  Ggyptians,  ia  wanting  in  the  LXX.  If  wo  admit  that  [be 
anem;  coming  from  the  north  is  the  Egyptian  and  not  tbe  Gbaldnan,  as  do  most  waiters,  tbe  onlj 
time  that  danger  could  have  threatened  Fhiliatia  from  the  Egyptians  coming  from  tbe  north,  was  when 
Nxcho,  Tictorione,  was  retnming  from  his  first  campaign.  In  this  ease,  the  Kadytia  of  Herodotus 
(II,  clix.),  whicb  has  oaoeed  so  much  trouble  to  commentators,  would  certainly  be  Gnia,  and  there 
would  be  no  dilHculty  in  eiplaioiog  how  the  tiadition  prcserTed  by  the  Greek  historian  placed  the 
taking  of  this  town  after  the  battle  of  Hegiddo. 

*  Hkbodotcs,  IL  clii.,  probably  following  Hec«t»us  of  Miletus;  of.  WiEDBUAtrv,  BerodoC* 
Zveiltt  Bwh,  pp.  567,  SCS. 
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We  can  picture  tlie  reception  which  his  subjects  gave  him,  and  how  the 
depatations  of  priestB  aad  nobles  in  white  robes  flocked  ont  to  meet  him  with 
garlands  of  flowers  in  their  hands,  and  with  acclamations  similar  to  those  which 
of  old  had  heralded  the  retam  of  Seti  I.  or  Ramses  11.^  National  pride,  no 
doubt,  was  flattered  by  this  reviral  of  military  glory,  bat  other  motives  than 
those  of  vanity  lay  at  the  root  of  the  delight  exhibited  by  the  whole  country  at 
the  news  of  the  snccess  of  the  expedition.  The  history  of  the  century  which 
was  drawing  to  its  close,  had  demonstrated  more  than  once  li,ow  disadvantageous 
it  was  to  Egypt  to  be  separated  from  a  great  power  merely  by  the  breadth  of 
the  isthmus.  If  Taharqa,  instead  of  awaiting  the  attack  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kile,  had  met  the  Assyrians  at  the  foot  of  Garmel,  or  even  before  Gaza, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  EsarhaddoD  to  turn  the  glorious  king- 
dom of  the  Pharaohs  into  an  Assyrian  province  after  merely  a  few  weeks  of 
fighting.  The  dictates  of  prudence,  more  tban  those  of  ambition,  rendered, 
therefore,  the  conquest  of  Syria  a  necessity,  and  Necho  showed  his  wisdom  in 
undertaking  it  at  the  moment  when  the  downfall  of  Nineveh  reduced  all  risk 
of  opposition  to  a  minimnm ;  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  oonquerors 
of  Sln-fibar-ishkun  would  tolerate  for  long  the  interference  of  a  third  robber, 
-  and  would  consent  to  share  the  spoil  with  these  Africans,  who,  having  had 
none  of  the  trouble,  bad  hastened  to  secure  the  profit  All  the  Mediterranean 
dependencies  of  Assyria,  such  as  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Judeea,  fell  natur- 
ally within  the  sphere  of  Babylon  rather  than  that  of  Media,  and,  indeed, 
Gyaxares  never  troubled  himself  abont  them ;  and  Nabopolassar,  who  con- 
sidered them  bis  own  by  right,  had  for  the  moment  too  much  in  hand  to 
permit  of  his  reclaiming  them.  The  Aramseaos  of  the  Ehabur  and  the  Balikh, 
the  nomads  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  bad  not  done  homage  to  him,  and  the 
country  districts  were  infested  with  numerous  bonds  of  Cimmerians  and 
Scythians,  who  had  quite  recently  pillaged  the  sacred  city  of  Harran  and 
violated  the  temple  of  the  god  Sin.'  Kabopolaesar,  who  was  too  old  to 
command  his  troops  in  person,  probably  entrusted  the  conduct  of  them  to 
Nebuchadrezzar,  who  was  the  son  he  had  appointed  to  sncceed  him,  and 
who  had.also  married  the  Median  princess.  Three  years  sufficed  this  prince  to 
carry  the  frontier  of  the  new  Cbaldaean  empire  as  far  as  the  Syrian  fords  of 
the  Euphrates,  within  sight  of  Thapsaous  and  Carchemish.     Harran  remained 

*  OL  the  picture  givsQ  of  the  leoeptioD  of  Seti  I.  at  Zaln  on  his  retnm  from  hia  first  Syrian 
oampaigD  {StraggU  of  the  Nalunu,  pp.  123,  S71,  S72). 

'  Interip.  of  the  Cylindtr  of  Nabonidut,  ool  x.  II.  12-21,  vhere  the  pillage  of  Uaniii  is  mentioDed 
ashaTiag  taken  place  flflj-foar  years  before  the  date  of  ite  ie*t«ratioD  bj  Nabonidos.  Tbu  was  begun, 
M  we  know,  in  the  third  year  of  that  king  {Oylinder  of  Nabonidui,  ool.  i.  II.  3-3S ;  el.  PnuB,  in- 
idtriften  Nabunid^M,  in  Sorbadrr,  Keilintehri/t.  Bibl.,  vol.  lii.,  2iid  port,  pp.  96-99),  pouibl;  in  55i-3. 
Tbe  data  of  the  destroction  i»,  therefore,  G08-7,  that  ie  to  tAy,  s  few  moDths  before  the  deetrnotioii 
of  NineTeh. 
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in  the  bauds  of  the  barbarians,'  probably  on  condition  of  theii  pajring  a 
tribnte,  bat  the  district  of  the  Snbarn  was  laid  waste,  its  cities  rednced  to 
ashes,'  and  the  Babylonian  sozerainty  established  on  the  sonthem  slopes  of  the 
MasioB.  Having  bronght  these  prelinainary  operations  to  a  Buccessfol  issue, 
Kabopolassar,  considering  himself  protected  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  his 
frieDdfihip  with  Cyaxares,  no  longer  hesitated  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  the 
i^ions  dominated  by  Egyptian  inflneoce,  and,  if  the  occasion  presented  itself, 
to  reduce  to  submission  the  Pharaoh  who  was  in  his  eyes  merely  a  rebellions 
satrap.'  Nebnohadrezzar  ^;ain  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops ; 
Necho,  warned  of  his  projects,  hastened  to  meet  him  with  all  the  forces  at  his 
disposal,  and,  owing  probably  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  garrisons  which 
he  possessed  in  the  Hittite  fortresses,  he  had  time  to  oontinne  his  march  as  far 
as  the  Euphrates.  The  two  armies  encountered  each  other  at  Garchemisb ;  the 
Egyptians  were  completely  defeated  in  spite  of  their  bravery  and  the  skilful 
tactics  of  their  Greek  auxiliaries,  and  the  Asiatic  nations,  who  had  once  more 
begun  to  rely  on  Egypt,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  as 
unequal  to  the  task  of  orercoming  Ghaldeea  as  they  had  been  of  sustaining  a 
straggle  with  Assyria.*  The  religious  party  in  Judab,  whose  hopes  had  been 
disappoihted  by  the  victory  of  Pharaoh  at  Uegiddo,  now  rejoiced  at  his  defeat, 
and  when  the  remains  of  his  legions  made  their  way  back  across  the  PMIistiiLe 
plain,  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy,  Jeremiah  hailed  them  as  they  passed  with 
cutting  irony.  Two  or  three  brie^  vivid  sentences  depicting  the  spirit  that  had 
fired  them  a  few  months  before,  and  then  the  picture  of  their  disorderly  flight : 
"  Order  ye  the  buckler  and  shield,  and  draw  near  to  battle.  Harness  the  horses ; 
and  get  up,  ye  horsemen,  and  stand  forth  with  your  helmets ;  furbish  the  spears, 
put  on  the  coats  of  mail.  Wherefore  have  I  seen  it  ?  They  are  dismayed  and 
turn  backward ;  and  their  mighty  ones  are  beaten  down,  and  are  fled  apace,  and 
look  not  back ;  terror  is  on  every  side,  saith  the  Lord.    Let  not  the  swift  flee 

■  The  paMage  in  the  C^limjer  of  Nabonidiu,  dted  on  note  2  of  p.  916,  ahowB  Uuit  tbe  bubwifuu 
retnklned  in  posBessiou  of  the  town. 

■  Oylinder  of  Nabopotauar,  ool.  ii.  IL  1-1,  where  the  text,  incomplete  when  pabliehed  b;  Winokler 
(_Einiji»  luuveri^mtlielUt  Texte  Mammurdbti,  Hdbapolaaan  and  NebvhadnaaTt,  in  the  ZeOteluiJt  fir 
Auj/Hologit,ydl.  ii.  pp.  115,  146;  of.  eiTitAMMAYiSR,  InKAriftm  Nabopolaaan  und  8merdit,iii  tbeZeit- 
•ehri^/iir 'iM-iVoLiT.  106),hHBbeen  corrected  from  the  oopy  diiscoveiod  bj  SilpteohHTha  Babi/Uiaian 
&sp«dition  of  the  Unnertilv  of  Penntylvania,  vaL  L  p.  33,  ool.  L  IL  27-29).  Meatereohmidt  has  poiotod 
oat  it*  ToluB,  but  be  wonld  see  in  it  a  prelicninaij  attfiak  of  the  ChaldieanE  Bgaiost  Nineveb  prioi  to 
ita  fail  (,Dio  Intehrift  dtr  BUU  Sabitnald'i,  pp.  7,  S) :  it  appean  to  me  more  reaiouabla,  until  fnrthor 
light  ihatl  be  cast  on  the  qaestioii,  to  teoogniM  in  thl*  war,  aa  a  natural  result  of  the  fall  of  NineTeh, 
the  lubmiBsioa  of  the  peoples  of  the  Maaioe,  ihortly  before  the  campaigii  a^inat  Neoho.  For  the 
Snbarn,  cf.  Struggle  of  Uie  NatioM,  pp.  597,  note  1, 60S,  607. 

*  or.  ntpra,  p.  186,  note  2. 

'  Jer.  xlvi.  2 ;  of.  2  Ktnfff  ixiv.  7,  where  tbe  editor,  withoat  meDtioning  0^  battle  of  OMohemish, 
rscalla  in  paaaing  that  "  the  King  of  Babylon  bad  taken,  from  the  brook  of  Bgjpt  unto  tbe  rlvu 
EnphrateB,  all  that  pertained  to  the  King  of  Egypt" 
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avay,  not  the  mighty  man  escape;  in  the  north  by  the  river  Euphrates  have 
they  stumbled  and  fallen.  ...  Go  up  into  Gilead,  and  take  balm,  0  virgin 
daughter  of  Egypt ;  in  vain  dost  thou  use  many  medicines ;  there  is  no  healing 
for  thee.  The  nations  have  heard  of  thy  shame,  and  the  earth  is  fall  of  thy 
cry :  for  the  mighty  man  hath  stumbled  against  the  mighty,  they  are  fallen 
both  of  them  together." '  Nebuchadrezzar  received  by  the  way  the  submission 
of  Jehoiakim  and  of  the  princes  of  Ammon,  Moah,  and  the  Philistines ;  ^  he  was 
neariug  Pelusium  on  his  way  into  Egypt,  when  a  messenger  brought  him  the 
news  of  his  father's  death.  He  feared  lest  a  competitor  should  dispute  his 
throne — perhaps  his  younger  brother,  that  Nabu-shum-lishir  who  had  figured  at 
his  side  at  the  dedication  of  a  temple  to  Marduk.^  He  therefore  concluded 
an  armistice  with  Necho,  by  the  terms  of  which  he  remained  master  of  the 
nhole  of  Syria  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Wady-el-Arish,  and  tfaeu  hastily 
turned  homewards.  But  his  impatience  could  not  brook  the  delay  occasioned 
by  the  slow  march  of  a  large  force,  nor  the  ordinary  circuitous  route  by 
Carchemish  and  through  Mesopotamia.  He  hurried  across  the  Arabian  desert, 
accompanied  by  a  small  escort  of  light  troops,  and  presented  himself  unex- 
pectedly at  the  gates  of  Babylon.  He  found  all  in  order.  His  Chaldiean 
ministers  had  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  had  reserved  the  throne 
for  the  rightful  heir;  ha  had  only  to  appear  to  be  acclaimed  and  obeyed 
(B.C.  605).< 

His  reign  was  long,  prosperous,  and  on  the  whole  peaceful.  The  recent 
changes  in  Asiatic  politics  had  shot  out  -the  Chaldeeaos  from  the  majority  of 
the  battle-fields  on  which  the  Assyrians  had  been  wont  to  wage  warfare  with 
the  tribes  on  their  eastern  and  northeni  frontiers.  We  no  longer  see  stirring 
on  the  border-land  those  confused  masses  of  tribes  and  communities  of  whose 
tumultuous  life  the  Ninevite  annals  make  such  frequent  record  :  Elam  as  an 
independent  state  no  longer  existed,  neither  did  Ellipi  and  Namri,  nor  the 
CoBseeans,  nor  Parana,  nor  the  Modes  with  their  perpetual  divisions,  nor  the 
Urartians  and  the  Mannai  in  a  constant  state  of  ferment  within  their  moun- 
tain territory;  all  that  remained  of  that  turbulent  world  now  constituted  a 
single  empire,  united  under  the  hegemony  of  the  Medes,  and  the  rule  of  a 

'  /«■.  xlT.3-6,11,12. 

*  The  BubmuaioD  of  all  these  peoples  \a  implied  bj  the  passage  alie«dy  cited  iu  2  Kingi 
ixiT.  7;  Beioeiu  speabii  of  the  Phoenician,  Jewish,  and  Syrian  prisoneTs  whom  NebDahadraizar 
left  to  his  geaerals,  viien  he  resolved  to  retuni  to  Babjloo  by  the  ahorteet  route  IFragMmt  14, 
in  HiJLLER-DiDOT,  Fragminla  Hutoriconim  GTmcoram,  vol.  ii.  p.  506;  at.  Josefbub,  Ant.  Jvd., 
bk.  I. 

*  Cylinder  of  NabopotaiiaT,  col.  iii.  II.  C-25 ;  cf.  Winceleb,  Inickr^t.  NabopobataT'i,  in  Scbiudkb, 
Eeil.  Bibl.,  toI.  iiL,  2nd  part,  pp.  6,  7. 

*  Beboscs,  Fragm.  14,  in  MCi.lib-Didot,  Fragm.  Bitt.  Grate,  toI.  ii.  pp.  506,  507 ;  c£  for  the  details, 
JosGPHCB,  Ant.  Jud.,  bk.  a. 
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aucoessfnl  conqueror.  The  greater  part  of  Elam  was  already  subject  to  thoae 
Acheemenides  who  called  themeelTfis  sovereigns  of  Anshan  as  well  as  of  Persia, 
and  whose  fief  was  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Ecbatana : '  it  is  probable 
that  Chaldaa  received  as  hot  share  of  the  ancient  Susian  territorj  the  low 
comttries  of  the  Ukna  and  the  Ulai,  occupied  by  the  Aramfean  tribes  of  the 
Fuqudu,  the  Butu,  and  the  Gambuln ;  ^  bat  Susa  fell  outside  her  portion,  and 
was  soon  transformed  into  a  flourishing  Iranian  town.  The  plains  bordering 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  from  the  TJknn  to  the  Turnat  or  the  Badanu, 
which  had  belonged  to  Babylon  from  the  very  earliest  times,  were  no  doubt 
still  retained  by  her;'  but  the  mountain  district  which  commanded  them 
certainly  remained  in  the  bands  of  Gyaxares,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
Assyria  proper,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  from  the  Badanu 
northwards  the  Tigris  formed  the  boundary  between  the  two  allies,  as  far  as  the 
confluence  of  the  Zab.  The  entire  basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris  and  its  Assyriau 
colonies,  Amidi  and  Tushk&n,  were  now  comprised  in  the  sphere  of  Medic 
influence,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Scythians  at  Harr&n,  around  one  of  the 
most  venerated  of  the  Semitic  sanctuaries,  shows  to  what  restrictioos  the  new 
authority  of  Cbaldeea  was  subjected,  even  in  the  districts  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
were  formerly  among  the  most  faithful  possessions  of  Nineveh.  If  these  barbarians 
had  been  isolated,  they  would  not  long  have  defied  the  King  of  Babylon,  but 
being  akin  to  the  peoples  who  were  subject  to  Cyaxares,  they  probably  olaimed 
his  protection,  and  regarded  themselves  as  his  liege  men ;  it  was  necessary  to 
treat  them  with  coDsideration,  and  tolerate  the  arrogance  of  their  presence 
upon  the  only  convenient  road  which  connected  the  eastern  with  the  western 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.*     It  is  therefore  evident  that  there  was  no  opening 

>  Cr.  mpra,  pp.  456,  459.  "The  king  and  the  princes  of  Elam"  meDtioaed  in  Jer.  zxt.  25,  xlii. 
85-39,  and  in  Ettk.  iiiii.  21,  Z5,  in  the  time  of  Nebuahadrezzar,  are  probably  the  Fenian  kings  of 
Anehftn  and  tbeit  Elamite  TanalB — not  on]]',  aa  la  nanallj  believed,  tha  kings  and  natiTe  prinoe* 
conqneied  b^Aseur-bani-pal;  the  lame  probably  holds  good  of  the  Elam  irhiob  an  aoooyinaiu  prophet 
aiBoaiates  with  tbe  Medea  under  Naboiiidus,  in  the  deatrnction  of  Bahjloo  (/(a.  ixi.  2).  The  priucea 
of  Malamtr,  wbom  BilleTbeok  places  about  this  lime  (jSuso,  pp.  122-125),  appear  to  me  to  belong  to  an 
anteiioT  epoch,  aa  I  hare  laid  above  (cf.  lupra,  pp.  22B,  230). 

*  The  sDnmerstioD  giTen  in  Et«k.  xiiiL  23,  "  the  Babylonians  and  all  tbe  Chatdnans,  FekSd, 
andBboa,  and  Koa,"  shove  as  probably  that  the  Atamsansof  tbe  LowerTigris  repieaented  byPekod, 
as  those  of  the  Lower  Enpb rates  are  by  the  Chaldmaiu,  belonged  to  the  Babylonian  empire  in  tbe  tune 
of  the  prophet.  Tbey  are  also  ooQiidered  a*  belonging  to  Babylon  in  the  passage  of  an  anonytoous 
prophet  (Jer.  L  21^  who  wrote  in  the  last  days  of  tbe  Chaldsan  empire:  **  Glo  up  against  tbe  land  of 
Merathaim,  even  against  it  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pekod."  Tranalatora  and  oommeotatots  bare  nntil 
quite  recently  mistaken  tba  import  oC  the  name  Pekod. 

*  This  in  what  appears  to  me  to  follow  from  the  account  of  tbe  coaquost  of  Babylon  by  Oyrus,  as 
related  by  Herodotas  (I.  olixiii.,  clxxiviii.,  clzxsis.}. 

*  This  is  tbe  opinion  of  G.BawliDBonCTAe  Fivt  Onat  JlfonorcAJet,  2nd  edit,  vol.  ii.  p.  440), adopted 
by  most  modem  hialorinns  (Ed.  MrrcB,  Otteh.  det  JlfertAunu,  vol.  i.  pp.  577, 57S ;  Tiele,  Babj/lonUeh- 
a*tyri»<ihe  Otteh.,  p.  422;  Homhel,  Gnehiahte  Babylimimu  uni  Juyrient,  pp.  745,  746;  Winoklbb, 
OeiAidtle  Babj/lonieni  wd  Attsrltnt,  pp.  291,  292).  For  the  presence  of  the  Scytbiaos  at  Harrln, 
cf.  stfprn,  p.  516. 
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OD  this  aide  for  those  eTer-recurring  straggles  in  which  Aisyria  had  exhausted 
her  best  powers ;  one  war  was  alone  poesible,  that  with  Media,  bnt  it  was 
franght  with  soch  danger  that  the  dictates  of  prudence  demanded  that  it 
ahonld  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  even  shoold  the  alliance  between  the  two  cotirtB 
ceaee  to  be  cemented  by  a  royal  marriage.  However  great  the  confidence  which 
he  justly  placed  in  the  valoar  of  his  ChaldfeaDS,  Nebuchadrezzar  could  not 
bide  from  himself  the  fact  that  for  two  centuries  they  hod  always  been  beaten 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  that  therefore  he  would  run  too  great  a  risk  in  pro- 
Toking  hostilities  with  an  army  which  had  got  the  better  of  the  conquerors  of 
his  people.  Besides  this,  Cyaxares  was  fully  engaged  in  snbjectiDg  the  region 
which  he  had  allotted  to  himself,  and  had  no  special  desire  to  break  with  his 
ally.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  history  daring  the  years  which  followed  the 
downfall  of  Nineveh,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  what  were  the  obstacles  he 
had  to  sarmoont,  and  the  result  of  the  effurts  which  he  made  to  overcome  them. 
The  coontry  which  extends  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea — the 
moantain  block  of  Armenia,  the'basins  of  the  Araxes  and  the  Kur,  the  valleys 
of  the  Halys,  the  Iris,  and  the  Tbermodon,  and  the  forests  of  the  Anti-Taums 
and  the  Tanras  itself — bad  been  thrown  into  utter  confusion  by  the  Cimmerians 
and  the  Scythians.  Nothing  remained  of  the  previous  order  of  things  which 
had  so  long  prevailed  there,  and  the  barbarians  who  for  a  century  and  a  half 
had  destroyed  everything  in  the  country  seemed  incapable  of  organising 
anythiog  in  its  place.  Urartu  had  shrunk  within  its  aucieot  limits  around 
Ararat,  and  it  is  not  known  who  ruled  her ;  the  civilisation  of  Argistis  and 
Mennas  had  almost  disappeared  with  the  dynasty  which  had  opposed  the 
power  of  Assyria,  and  the  people,  who  had  never  been  much  impregnated  by  it, 
soon  fell  back  into  their  native  rude  habits  of  life.  Confused  masses  of 
European  barbarians  were  stirring  in  Etiaaa  and  the  regions  of  the  Araxes, 
seeking  a  country  in  which  to  settle  themselves,  and  did  not  succeed  in 
establishing  themselves  firmly  till  a  much  later  period  in  the  district  of  Saka- 
E^g,  to  which  was  attached  the  name  of  one  of  their  tribes.^  Such  of  the 
Moshkn  and  the  Tabal  as  had  not  perished  had  taken  refuge  in  the  north, 
among  the  mountains  bordering  the  Black  Sea,  where  they  were  ere  long 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  MoBchi  and  the  Tibarenians.^  The  remains  of  the 
Cinunerian  hordes  had  taken  their  place  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  Phrygian 
population  which  had  followed  in  their  wake  had  spread  themselves  over  the 
basin  of  the  Upper  Biilys  and  over  the  ancient  Milidu,  which  before  long  took 

■  Btrabo(XI.  tIu.  Sl.p.51I)itiit«*  that  ArtneDUand  tbo  muitime  regimuof  CappftdcM^niffered 
greatl J  rriim  the  invasion  of  tlie  Bcytbiuia.  Foe  the  identity  of  tke  diDUDiahed  Unuta  with  tUe  oouiitf; 
of  llie  Alaiodiana  of  Eerodotui  (III.  zciv.,  VU.  liiii.),  cf.  H.  BAWLDiaaK,  On  the  Mandimu  b/  E»ro- 
dotat,  in  G.  Eawumbok,  Harodotiit,  Tol.  it.  pp.  205-206. 

■  Fb.  Lenobmaht,  Lei  Oraytnea  de  VHUioin,  toL  iii.  pp.  £43-216. 
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from  them  the  name  of  Armenia.*  All  these  elements  cotiBtituted  a  seething, 
strnggling,  restless  mass  of  people,  aotnated  by  no  plan  or  method,  and  eubjeot 
merely  to  the  caprice  of  its  ohieb ; .  it  was,  indeed,  the  "  seething  cauldron  "  of 
which  the  Hebrew  prophets  had  had  a  vision,  which  at  times  overflowed  over 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  at  others  was  consumed  within  and  wasted  itself 
in  frnitleas  ebullition.'  . 

It  took  Cyazares  years  to  achieve  his  conquests ;  he  finally  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  redadng  the  various  elements  to  subjection — Urartians,  Scythians, 
Cimmerians,  Chaldsi,  and  the  industrious  tribes  of  the  Chalybes  and  the  White 
Syrians — and,  always  victorious,  appeared  at  last  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Halys;*  but  having  reached  it,  he  found  himself  &ce  to  iace  with  foes  of 
quite  a  different  calibre  from  those  with  whom  be  had  hitherto  to  deaL  Lydia 
had  increased  both  in  wealth  and  in  vigour  since  the  days  when  her  king  Ardys 
informed  bis  ally  Aesur-bani-pal  that  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  his  father 
and  driven  the  Cimmerians  from  the  valley  of  the  MEoander.*  He  had  by  so 
doing  averted  all  immediate  danger;  but  as  long  as  the  principal  horde 
remained  uoeztarminated,  another  invasion  was  always  to  be  feared;  besides 
which,  the  barbarian  inroad,  although  of  short  duration,  had  wrought  such 
havoc  in  the  country  that  no  native  power  in  Asia  Minor  appeared,  nor  iu 
reality  was,  able  to  make  the  effort  needful  to  destroy  them.  Their  king 
Dugdamis,  it  will  be  remembered,  met  his  death  in  Cilicia  at  the  bands  of  the 
Assyrians  about  the  year  640,  and  Kfibos,  his  successor,  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  the  Bcjrthians  under  Madyes  about  633.^  The  repeated  repulses  they  had 
suffered  had  the  effect  of  quickly  relieving  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  the  remaining 
states  of  the  ^geao  and  the  Black  Sea  from  their  inroads ;  the  Milesians  wrested 
Sinope  from  them  about  630,*  and  the  few  bands  left  behind  when  the  main 
body  set  out  for  the  countries  of  the  Euphrates  were  so  harried  and  deci- 
mated by  the  people  over  whom  they  had  terrorised  for  nearly  a  century,  that 
they  had  soon  no  refuge  except  round  the  fortress  of  Autandros,  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Troad.^     Most  of  the  kingdoms  whose  downfall  they  had  caused  never 

'  The  Phrygian  origfiD  of  theArmeniftMispomtedontby  HerodotnB(VII.l«iiL)aiidbTEndowni 
(Edbtatuios,  Ad  Dionyiiutn  Perugttm,  t.  891,  in  MiiLLiH-DxDor,  Qeogiaphi  Grmei  Minora,  yoI.  ii. 
p.  341) ;  cf.,  iMtly,  KaxTtCHUEH,  EinUiiviig  in  die  Oemhiehle  der  Giitahiiehm  Spraeht,  pp.  208-210. 

*  Jtr.  i.  18  ;  foi  the  CimmeriaJia,  of.  lupra,  pp.  478~160. 

■  Hebodotub,  L  cili.,  knoirs  none  of  the  details  of  the  ooniiuesU  of  Cjaiarea :  he  merely  describe! 
this  prince  as  tj)v  'AAviii  tbtoiuiv  ina  'Airfi)r  trSrav  auariiiiat  iavrf,  aad  he  Menu  to  uodentand  by 
the  ezpKMion  Irm  'Ao-Iur  vStw  bU  tbe  cmntiieB  iaclnded  in  the  XIU'O,  XVIII",  and  XIX" 
BktrapieB  of  Duius,  and  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  III"'  satntpy. 

*  For  thii,  cf.  ntpra,  pp.  429,  4B0. 

*  Foi  these  eveuls,  of.  lupra,  pp.  480,  474. 

■  EvBEBice,  Chroabxm,  ed.  Scbcbnr,  toI.  ii.  p.  89,  after  St.  Jerome:  cf.  Gbi.zbh,  Dai  Znttdter  dti 
Qyget,  in  the  KhmniiBhet  JHuwuTn,  vol.  xii.,  1879,  p.  257. 

'  For  tbia  sottlement  at  Antandios,af.  iu}Ta,p.  892.  According  to  Arlatotle,  the  Cimmenau  mast 
have  held  tlie  toirn  for  a  haodred  jeara  (Stsfhkn  op  Btzabtivii,  t.v.  'l^mnSfot),  irhich  would  be 
until  about  580. 
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recovered  from  their  reverses;  but  Lydia,  which  had  not  laid  down  its  arms 
since  the  death  of  Gjrges,  became  possessed  by  degrees  of  the  whole  of  their 
territory  ;  Fhrygia  proper  came  back  to  her  in  the  general  redistribution,  and 
with  it  most  of  the  countries  which  had  been  under  the  role  of  the  dynasty  of 
Midas,  from  the  mountains  of  Lycia  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
transfer  was  effected,  apparently,  with  very  slight  opposition  and  with  little  loss 


of  time,  since  in  the  four  or  five  years  which  followed  the  death  of  K6bos, 
Ardys  had  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  Greeks  to  the  position  enjoyed  by 
Gyges ;  and  when,  in  628,  AriBtomenes,  the  hero  of  the  Measenian  wars,  arrived 
at  Rhodes,  it  is  said  that  he  contemplated  proceeding  from  thence,  first  to 
Sardes  and  then  to  Ecbatana,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  adherence  of  Lydia 
and  Media  to  his  cause.  Death  put  an  end  to  his  projects,  bat  he  would  not  for 
a  moment  have  entertained  them  had  not  Ardys  beeo  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  a  renowned  and  flourishing  kingdom.^  The  renewal  of  international 
commerce  followed  closely  on  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  aud  even  if  the 
long  period  of  Scythian  invasion,  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
rendered  the  overland  route  less  available  for  regular  traffic  than  before,  at  all 
events  relations  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Euphrates  valley  and  those  of 

'  Draoii  bj  BondieT,  from  the  heliograTnie  of  Batet  and  Thojcab,  MiUi  el  le  golfe  Laitaiqite,  pi.  3. 
*  FAUeAn&«,iv.24,  §§2,3;  cf.  &i.VBi,  La  Lydit  tt  U  Mondt  One  aa  temp*  dti  Mermnade$,  p.  192. 
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the  jEgean  littoral  were  reeumed  to  such  good  purpose  that  before  long  several 
fresh  marts  were  opened  in  Lydia.  KymS  and  Ephesua  put  the  region  of  the 
MessogiB  and  the  Ttnolns  into  communication  with  the  sea,  but  the  lower 
Talleys  of  theHermoa  and  the  Meeandet  were  closed  by  the  existence  of  Greek 
colonies  at  Smyrna,  Glazomenie,  Colophon,  Priene,  and  Miletus — all  hostile  to 


the  MermnadEQ — which  it  would  be  necessary  to  overcome  if  these  countries 
were  to  enjoy  the  prosperity  shared  by  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  hence 
the  principal  effort  made  by  the  Lydians  was  either  directly  to  annex  these 
towns,  or  to  impose  such  treaties  on  them  as  would  make  them  their  depen- 
dencies.? Ardys  seized  PrienS  towards  620,  and  after  having  thus  established 
himself  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Latmic  Gulf,^  be  proceeded  to  besiege 
Miletus  in  616,  at  the  very  close  of  his  career.  Hostilities  were  wearily 
prolonged  all  through  the  reign  of  Sadyattes  (615-610),  and  down  to  the 
sixth  year  of  Alyattes.*    The  position  of  Miletus  was  too  strong  to  permit 

■  DraTn  b;  Bondier,  from  tbe  beliogrnvnTe  of  Bayet  and  Tbohas,  MiUt  <(  Ee  gol/e  Lalmiqve,  pL  5. 
*  For  the  polio]'  of  tbe  Ljdian  kinga  towarda  tbe  Gteek  oulonies,  cf.  tbe  romnrkB  of  Badit,  La 

Lydie  el  le  Monde  Oree  au  tempi  dei  Mermnadtt,  p.  192,  et  aeq. 

■  HjuiODOma,  I.  iv.  The  well-known  story  thut  Prifinfi  wae  aaved  nndet  Alyattaa  by  a  Btratagem 
of  the  pbiloflopher  Bias  (Diooekes  Lae&tks,  i.  S3)  is  msrely  &  fable,  of  wbicli  several  other  eiamples 
are  fonnd  (Hehodotch,  I.  iii.,  xiii. ;  Polysnus,  Stralagemala,  vii.  36).  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
oonoludo  from  it,  as  Grote  did  (Hiilory  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  301),  that  Anlyg'  rule  over  the  town  was 
but  ephemeral. 

'  The  periods  of  duration  aegi^ed  here  to  thereignsof  these  princes  are  those  of  EuBebins— that  is 
to  say,  15  years  for  Crisstis,  37  for  Alynttes,  f>  for  Sadyatteu,  37for  Ardys  (ChronieU.ed.  &CH(KME,rDl. 
i.  p.  69);  J  alius  Afric  anus  gives  15  for  Sadyattes  and  38  for  Ardjs(&CB(K:fE,Tol.  i.,  App.  TL,  p.  220), 
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of  its  being  canied  by  a  ooup  de  main;  besides  which,  the  Lydiaos  were 
anwilling  to  destroy  at  one  blow  a  town  whose  colouies,  skilfiilly  planted 
at  the  seaports  from  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  to  those  of  Egypt,  would 
one  day  farnish  tbem  with  so  many  outlets  for  their  industrial  products. 
Their  method  of  attaching  it  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of  exhaoating 
raids.  "  Every  year,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  crops  and  the  harvests  began  to 
ripen,  Alyattea  set  out  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  whom  be  caused  to  march  and 
encamp  to  the  sound  of  instmmenta.  Having  arrived  in  the  Milesian  territory, 
he  completely  destroyed  the  crops  and  the  oroharda,  and  then  again  withdrew."  ' 
In  these  expeditions  he  was  careful  to  avoid  any  excesses  which  would  have 
made  the  injury  inflicted  appear  irretrievable ;  his  troops  were  forbidden  to 
destroy  dwelling-houses  or  buildings  dedicated  to  the  gods;  indeed,  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  conflagration  which  consumed  the  lands  accidentally  spread 
to  the  temple  of  Athena  near  AssSsos,  he  roboilt  two  temples  for  the  goddess 
at  his  own  expense.'  The  Atilesians  sustained  the  struggle  courageously,  until 
two  reverses  at  Limeneion  and  in  the  plain  of  the  Mteander  at  length  indaced 
them  to  make  terma  Their  tyrant,  Thrasybulus,  acting  on  the  advice  of  tJie 
Pelphio  Apollo  and  by  the  mediation  of  Periander  of  Oorinth,  concloded  a 
treaty  with  Alyattes  in  which  the  two  princes,  declaring  themselves  the  guest 
and  the  ally  one  of  the  other,  very  probably  conceded  extensive  commercial 
privileges  to  one  another  both  by  land  and  sea  (604).^  Alyattes  rewarded 
the  oracle  by  the  gift  of  a  magnificent  bowl,  the  work  of  Glaacus  of  Chio% 
which  continued  to  be  shown  to  travellers  of  the  Boman  period  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  cariosities  of  Delphi.*  Alyattes  continued  his  expeditions 
against  the  other  Greek  colonies,  but  directed  them  prudently  and  leisurely,  so 
as  not  to  alarm  his  European  friends,  and  provoke  the  formation  against 
himself  of  a  coalition  of  the  Hellenic  communities  scattered  OTer  the  isles 
or  along  the  littoral  of  the  Mge&a.  We  know  that  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign  he  recovered  Colophon,  which  had  been  previously  acquired  by 
Gyges,  but  had  regained  its  independence  during  the  Cimmerian  crisis ;  '  he 

while  Herodatiu  anggeaU  14  for  Onsmu  (L  IxxitI.),  57  for  Atjattea  (L  uv.),  12  for  Bedy«ttM(I. 
XTi),  And  09  for  Ardji  (L  iTi.). 

'  HiBODorne,  I.  xtIL  *  HEBOixnns,  L  xlx.,  xxli. 

*  Herodotus,  I.  sr.-ixr. ;  Tliraajbalua'  atratagem  is  said  to  bare  taken  place  at  PriSuS  b;  Diogeiwa 
Laertes  (1.  88)  and  by  PoljUDoa  (vil.  36).  For  the  Uileeian  wan  I  have  followed  the  amngement 
adopted  b;Badet(£a£viJ^et  Is  ifoiMJe  Qree  av  tampt  dM  Marmnade*,  pp.  198-196).  The  war  begioi 
nnder  Aid;i  (Hebodotcs,  L  xv.y,  laats  for  fire  years  nnder  Sodjattes,  instead  of  the  six  jean  whloh 
Herodotas  attribntea  to  it  (I.  xviiL),  and  five  years  under  Alyattea  (Heboddids,  I.  xriii.). 

<  HxBODOTDS,  I.  ixv.;  FAUSAiruB,  X.  ivL  §  1. 

'  PoLTflHDf^  SlToiagan.,  tU.  2,  2,  tolls  the  atoiy  of  the  trick  by  vrbiob  Alyattea,  after  he.had 
treated  with  the  people  of  Colophon,  destroyed  their  cavalry  and  seized  on  theit  town.  The  fact  that 
a  treaty  waa  made  aeema  to  be  conflimed  by  a  fragmeDt  of  Pbylarehus  (fVogn.  62,  in  MitLLEB-DiDOi, 
Fragia.  SUt.  Qtmc.,  toL  i.  p,  353),  and  the  suneoder  of  the  town  to  the  Lydiaaa  by  a  fragment  of 
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razed  Smyrna  to  the  ground,  and  forced  its  inhabitants  to  occapy  anfortified 
towns,  where  hia  snzerainty  coold  not  be  dispnted ;  ^  he  half  devastated 
Clazomenae,  whose  citizens  saved  it  by  a  despairing  effort,'  and  he  renewed 
the  ancient  alliances  with  Epheans,  Kynie,  and  the  cities  of  the  region  of  the 
Caicos  and  the  Hellespont,'  though  it  ia  impossible  to  attribute  an  accarate  date 
to  each  of  these  particular  events.  Most  of  them  had  already  taken  place  or  were 
still  proceeding  when  the  irruption  of  the  Medes  across  the  Halys  obliged 
him  to  concentrate  all  his  energies  on  the  eastern  portion  of  his  kingdom. 

The  current  tradition  in  Lydia  of  a  century  later  attributed  the  conflict  of 
the  two  peoples  to  a  romantic  cause.  It  related  that  Cyazares  had  bestowed 
his  favour  on  the  bands  of  Scythians  who  had  become  his  mercenaries  on  the 
death  of  Madyes,  and  that  he  had  entrusted  to  them  the  children  of  some  of 
the  noblest  Medic  families,  that  they  might  train  them  to  hunt  and  also  teach 
them  the  use  of  the  bow.  One  day,  on  their  returning  itom  the  chase  without 
any  game,  Cyaxares  reproached  them  for  their  want  of  skill  in  such  angry  and 
insulting  terms,  that  tbey  resolved  on  immediate  revenge.  They  cut  one  of 
the  children  in  pieces,  which  they  dressed  after  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  prepare  the  game  they  bad  killed,  and  served  np  the 
dish  to  the  king  ;  then,  while  he  was  feasting  upon  it  with  his  coortiers,  they 
fled  in  haste  and  took  refnge  with  Alyattes.  The  latter  welcomed  them, 
and  refused  to  send  them  bach  to  Cyaxares;  hence  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.* 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  emigration  of  a  somad  horde  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  war,^  but  graver  reasons  than  this  had  set  the  two  nations  at 
variance.    The  hardworking  inhabitauta  of  the  valleys  of  the  Iris  and  the 

Xenopbuw,  quoted  in  AtheiuBDi  (liL  31».  Sohnbert  (OomMcUb  dor  MIMgt  von  Lfiian,  pp.  49,  SO) 
doM  not  Mem  to  believe  that  the  town  waa  taken  bj  Aljattes ;  I  haTe  adopted  the  opinion  of  B«det 
on  thii  point  (La  LydU  it  Je  Mo»de  Qrae  an  Umpt  da*  ilmntuidtt,  pp.  197.  I9S). 

<  HaBODOTOo,  L  zvL,  and  Nicolas  or  Damamcb,  JVo^^int.  61  (In  HfiLLEB-Duxn,  F^m.  Hid. 
Grwe.,  ToL  iii.  p.  3S7),  cooflne  thenuelToi  to  ralnting  the  capture  of  the  oity ;  Stbabo,  XIV.  i,  §  37, 
p.  MB,  adds  that  the  Ljdiaiu  oumpelled  the  inhabitants  to  direll  in  unfortified  towns.  Bohnbert 
[chtMMt  dar  SOniga  voa  Lj/dUn,  pp.  4S,  49)  tliinks  that  the  pauage  in  Stnbo  reten,  not  to  the  time 
of  Alyattee,  but  to  a  anbeeqiieut  event  in  the  Sfth  oentoc; ;  he  leliea  for  this  opinion  on  a  fragment  of 
Pindu  (fVa^nwnt  204,  Id  Bbbok,  vol.  L,  1th  edit.,  p.  44B),  which  repreeenta  Smyrna  as  atill  floumhing 
in  hia  tkne.  But,aaBasol(  baa  pointed  out,  the  intention  of  the  teit  of  Pindar  ia  torepreaent  theatale 
of  tlie  oity  at  abont  the  time  of  Homei'e  birth,  and  not  in  the  fifth  oentory  {OrievhUehe  OtmhieItU, 
v(J.  i  p.  582,  note  3). 

■  HaBODOTVs,  I.  xvi. 

■  The  peace  between  Epheeiu  and  Lydia  moat  have  been  ttonbled  for  a  little  while  in  the  reign 
ot  Sadyattea  (Nioolab  or  DAHASCna,  Fragm.  63,  in  Meufa-DiDOr,  Fragm.  Hid.  Grme.,  vol.  iii.  p.  896). 
bat  it  was  confirmed  nndei  Alyattea  by  the  marriage  of  Helas  II.  with  one  of  the  Mng'a  danghtem 
(XuAV,  Hid.  For,,  iii.  26). 

*  HiBOuoTDa,  L  luiii.,  Ixilr. 

*  Giote  iBidory  c/  Greeee,  vol.  iii.  p.  310,  note  1}  baa  oolleoted  a  certain  number  of  examples  in 
later  timce  to  ahow  that  the  journeying  of  a  nomad  horde  from  one  etate  to  another  may  provoke  vara, 
and  he  oondndes  therefrom  that  at  leaat  the  baais  of  Herodotus'  account  may  be  oonsidered  as  true ; 
hia  opinion,  whicU  fa  qneatioued  by  G.  Rawlinaon  iHarodotai;  vol.  i.  pp.  302,  308),  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  admitted  by  Sobubert  (OeieUcMe  der  ESaiga  ma  Lj/dien,  p.  51). 
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HalyB  were  still  possessed  of  considerable  riches.  Id  spite  of  the  losses  thej  had 
suffered  from  the  avaricious  Cimmeriana,  and  their  chief  towns,  Comana,  Fteria 
and  Teiria,  continned  to  enjoy  prosperity  nnder  the  rule  of  their  priest-kings. 
Pteria  particnlarly  bad  developed  in  the  course  of  the  century,  thanks  to  her 
favourable  situatiou,  which  had  enabled  her  to  offer  a  secure  refuge  to  the 
neighbouring  population  dnring  the  late  disasters.  The  tovn  itaelf  was 
crowded  into  a  confined  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  a  torrent  which  flowed  into 
the  Halys,  and  the  city  walls  may  still  be  clearly  traced  upon  the  soil ;  the 
outline  of  the  houses,  the  silos,  cisterns,  and  took-cut  staircases  are  still  visible 


in  places,  besides  the  remains  of  a  palace  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  almost 
rough-hewn  limestonft  The  town  was  defended  by  wide  ramparts,  and  also  by 
two  fortresses  perched  upon  enormous  masses  of  rock,  while  a  few  thousand 
yards  to  the  east  of  the  city,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent,  three  converging 
T«yines  concealed  the  sanctuary  of  one  of  those  mysterious  oracles  whose  fame 
attracted  worshippers  from  far  and  wide  during  the  annual  fairs.  The  bas-reliefs 
which  decopate  them  belong  to  that  semi-barbarous  art  which  we  have  already  met 
with  in  the  monuments  attributed  to  the  Kb&ti,  near  the  Orontes  and  Euphrates, 
on  both  slopes  of  the  Amanus,  in  Cilicia,  and  in  the  ravines  of  the  Taurus.  Long 
processions  of  piiests  and  votaries  defile  before  figures  of  the  gods  and  goddesses 
standing  erect  upon  their  sacred  animals ;  in  one  scene,  a  tall  goddess,  a  Cybele 
or  an  Anaitis,  leans  affectionately  upon  her  chosen  lover,*  and  seems  to  draw 

'  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  "Chableb  Tehbk.  Detcriptioa  da  lo  Ckerionite  iTJn'a,  pi.  ti. 

■  See  tbeMprodnctionofthisBceneiD  theilluBtrationonp.  331  of  the  preaent  Tolnme. 
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him  with  her  towards  an  image  with  a  lion's  body  and  the  head  of  a  yonth.' 
Pteria  and  ita  surronnding  hills  formed  a  kind  of  natural  fortress  which  over- 


looked the  whole  bend  of  the  Halys ;  it  constituted,  in  the  hands  of  the  Lydians, 


■  Qa  these  rnins  and  the  moaniiieuta  objcb  they  contain,  cf.  Pebkot  and  Cbipiez,  Sittoira  dt 
VArl  dan*  tAtdiquUf,  vol.  iv,  pp.  6D3-65G.  Withont  entering  iato  An  examination  of  the  contradictory 
bypotheaeB  of  different  antbori  Bu^geitad  by  tbe  stud;  of  thMe  boa-relierB.  I  vill  conSne  uiyBelf  to 
saying  that  the;  aeem  to  me  to  have  been  eieouted  at  about  the  time  with  which  ne  are  dealiug, 
or  perhaps  a  few  years  later — ia  any  oase,  before  the  PentaD  cooquest. 

■  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  o.  photogrnpti  bj  Chantre. 
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an  oatpoBt  which  efTectaally  protected  their  posaessiouB  in  Phrygia  and 
Paphlagonia  against  &n  attack  from  the  East;  in  the  bands  of  the  Hedes 
it  would  be  a  dominant  position  which  wo  aid  counteract  the  defensive 
features  of  the  Halys,  and  from  it  they  might  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor  without  encountering  any  serious  ohataclea.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  BOTereigDs  was  not  so  unequal  as  might  at  first  appear.  No 
doubt  the  army  of  Alyattes  was  inferior  in  numbers,  but  the  bravery  of  iia 


w  THs  FBooranoNB  IH  iHB  BATim  or  fteua.' 


component  forces  and  the  ability  of  its  leaders  compensated  for  its  numerical 
inferiority,  and  Cyaxares  had  no  troop  to  be  compared  with  the  Carian  lancers, 
with  the  hoplites  of  looia,  or  with  the  heavy  MaBonian  cavalry.  During  six  years 
the  two  armies  met  again  and  again — fate  sometimes  favouring  one  and  some- 
timea  the  other — and  were  about  to  try  their  fortune  once  more,  after  several  in- 
decisive engagements,  when  ao  eclipse  of  the  sun  suspended  operations  (585).  The 
Iranian  peoples  would  fight  only  in  full  daylight,  and  their  adversaries,  although 
warned,  so  it  is  said,  by  the  Milesian  philosopher  Thales  of  the  phenomenon 
about  to  take  place  in  the  heavens,  were  perhaps  not  completely  reassured  as  to 
its  significance,  and  the  two  hosts  accordingly  separated  without  coming  to  blows.'-' 

'  Dnwn  by  Fauchei-Gndin,  Trou  a  photograph  by  Ghaotre. 

•  Tbis  ecllpee  wea  identified  at  one  lime  with  that  of  Sept.  30.  610  (Grote,  flulory  of  Greece. 
voL  iil  p.  312,  note ;  M*l  Dukcksb,  Geichichte  dni  AHerlhum*.  toI.  ii.  pj).  476,  5B9),  at  another  with 
tliat  of  HftJ  28,  585  (AlUY,  On  the  Ediptee  of  Agathodeii,  Thalet,  and  Xerzei,  in  the  TTantaclioiu  of  the 
R.  Soe.  of  AtTonomere,  1853,  p.  193).  The  latter  of  theflo  two  dates  uppeara  to  me  tj  be  the  correct 
uoe.  and  tbia  opinion  JH  ahured  by  Gelzer  (Dai  Zeitaller  dei  Oj/get,  in  the  Bheiniichei  Afufeum,  ISTS, 
vol.  XIX.  pp.  2W-268),  by  linger  {Kyaxarei  und  Atlyagu,  pp.  33-37),  by  Radot  (Lo  Lydie  el  te  Honde 
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Nebuchadrezzar  had  foUoned,  not  witfaoat  some  misgivings,  the  viciBsitudes  of 
the  campaign,  and  his  anxiety  was  shared  by  the  independent  princes  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  were  allies  of  the  Lydians ;  he  and  they  alike  awaited  with  dread  u 
decisive  action,  which,  by  cmshing  cue  of  the  belligerents  beyond  hope  of  re- 
covery, would  leave  the  onlookers  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor  in  the  full  flush  of  bis 
success.  Tradition  relates  that  Syenaesis  of  Cilicia  and  the  Babylonian  Nabonidus 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  alarm  produced  by  the  eclipse  to  negotiate  an  armis- 
tice, and  that  they  were  soon  snccessfol  in  bringing  the  rival  powers  to  an  ^ree- 
ment.'  The  Ealys  remained  the  recognised  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms,  but  the 
Lydians  probably  obtained  advantages  for  their  commerce,  which  they  regarded 
as  compensatory  for  the  abandonment  of  tbeir  claim  to  the  district  of  Pteria. 
To  strengthen  the  alliance,  it  was  agreed  that  Alyattes  should  give  his  daughter 
Aryenis  in  marriage  to  IshtuTiga,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  him,  Astyages,  the 
son  of  Cyaxares."  According  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  the  two  contracting 
parties,  after  taking  the  vow  of  fidelity,  sealed  the  compact  by  pricking 
each  other's  arms  and  sucking  the  few  drops  of  blood  which  oozed  from  the 
puncture.^  Cyaxares  died  in  the  following  year  (584),  full  of  days  and  renown, 
and  was  at  once  succeeded  by  Aatyages.  Few  princes  could  boast  of  having  had 
such  a  successfal  career  as  his,  even  in  that  century  of  unprecedented  fortunes 
and  boundless  ambitions.  Inheriting  s  disorganised  army,  proclaimed  king  in 
the  midst  of  mourning,  on  the  morrow  of  a  defeat  in  which  the  fate  of  his 
kingdom  had  hang  in  the  balance,  he  succeeded  within  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  overthrowing  his  enemies  and  substituting  his  supremacy  for  theirs  through- 
out the  whole  of  Western  Asia.     At  his  accession  Media  had  occupied  only 

Qrte  au  tempi  da  Mermnadn,  p.  203,  note  2),  and  by  Sohubert  (Oaek.  der  KSnige  ton  Lydien,  pp.  52- 
55),  and  U  the  onlj  one  which  agrees  with  what  we  know  a(  the  general  hlitor;  of  the  sixtli  cectury. 

>  The  name  Labynetos  glreu  by  HeiodotOB  (I.  Ixziv.}  is  a  tranBoiipt  of  Naboaidns,  but  cannot 
here  detignate  the  Babylonian  king  af  that  mune,  for  the  latter  leigusd  more  than  thirty  yeari 
after  the  pe«o«  was  conolnded  between  the  Lydiani  and  the  Medes.  If  Herodotni  hae  not  made  the 
miitalce  of  patting  Labynetoa  for  Tfebuchadrezur,  we  may  admit,  with  O.  Bawlinsoa  (Herodotui, 
vol.  L  p.  169,  note  4),  tbat  tbia  Labynetoa  was  a  prinoe  of  the  royal  family,  or  aimply  a  ganeial  who 
wa«  commanding  the  Cbaldteau  anxiliariea  of  Oyaiarei. 

'  Tbe  form  lahtuvign  ib  given  qb  by  the  Chaldteaa  doanmants  {Ohroniele  of  Nabonidut,  obr. , 
col.  iL  1.  2;  Cslindtr  of  Jlm-Edtbali,  ool.  i.  L  3S)..  Ita  exact  transcript  was  Aatuigas,  Aatyigaa, 
according  to  Gteaiaa  (^Fragmmt  29,  in  Mt)u,EEi-DiDoi,  CUiub  Onidii  Fragmenta,  p.  45) ;  in  fact,  this 
coincides  ao  remarkably  witli  the  Baliylonian  mode  of  speUing,  that  we  may  believe  that  it  faithfully 
reprodnoee  tbe  original  pronnaoiation. 

*  HBBODOTca,  L  Ixsiil.,  lixlv.  Many  ancient  antbora  have  apoken  of  this  war,  or  at  least  of  the 
eclipse  whtoh  bronght  it  to  an  end.  Several  of  them  place  the  oonolusiou  of  peace  not  in  the  reign 
of  Gyaserea,  bnt  in  that  of  Astyagea—CloeM  (Dg  Ditinatione,  i.  49, 112),  Solinna  (ed.  MouuflEN,  p.  95), 
and  the  Armenian  Kusebius — and  their  view  has  been  adopted  by  some  modem  historiaas  (Gelzhu, 
Dot  ZtUaiUT  dtt  Oygti,  in  the  Bhetaitehet  Jfuaum,  1875,  vol.  ui.  pp.  266,  267;  CcnTiua,  Mittmy 
of  Greece,  yol.ii.  pp.  136, 137).  The  two  versions  of  the  account  oanbe  reconciled  by  saying,  as  Badet 
iioea(La Lydie  etle Monde  Qree,eto.,  p.  204, note  3), that  Aatyages was  oonuuanding  the  Median  army 
instead  of  his  father,  who  woa  too  old  to  do  ao,  but  such  an  explanation  is  aDneoasaary,  and  Cyaxares, 
though  over  seventy,  might  etill  hare  had  snSoient  vigour  to  wage  war.  Tbe  snbetitntion  ot  Astyages 
for  Cyaxares  by  the  autbora  of  Koman  timea  waa  probably  effected  with  tbe  object  of  making  the  date 
of  tbe  eclipse  agree  with  a  different  system  of  chronology  from  that  followed  by  Herodotus. 
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a  small  portion  of  the  Iranian  table-land ;  at  his  deatli,  the  Median  empire 

extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys.    It  is  now  not  difflcnlt  to  understand  why 

Nebuchadrezzar  abstained  from  all  expeditions  in  the  regions  of  the  Tanrna,  as 

well  as  in  those  of  the  Upper  Tigris.   He  would  inevitably  hare  come  into  contact 

with  the  allies  of  the  Lydiana,  perchance  with  the  Lydians  tbemselrea,  or  with 

the  Modes,  as  the  ease  might  be;  and  he  would  have  been  drawn  on  to  take  an 

active  part  in  their  dangerous  quarrels,  from  which,  after  all,  he  coald  not  hope 

to  reap  any  persontil  advantage.     In  reality,  there  was  one  field  of  action  only 

open  to  him,  and  that  was  Soathem  Syria,  with  Egypt  in  her  rear.    He  fonnd 

himself,  at  this  extreme  limit  of  his  dominions,  in  a  political  situation  almost 

identical  with  that  of  hia  Assyrian  predecessors,  and  conaequently  more  or  less 

_  under  the  obligation  of  repeating    their 

policy.      The  Saites,  like  the  Ethiopians 

before  them,  could  enjoy  no  assured  sense  of 

security  in  the  Delta,  when  they  knew  that 

they  had    a  great   military  state  as  their 

nearest  neighbour  on  the  other  side  of  the 

isthmus:   they  felt    with   reason   that   the 

ELOPTHE  BALTB  PKklOD.'         ,   .  ,  ,      ,  ,   .     ,  , 

thirty  leagues  of  desert  which  separated 
Felusium  from  Gaza  waa  an  insufficient  protection  from  invasion,  and  they 
desired  to  have  between  tbemselTes  and  their  adversary  a  tract  of  country 
sufficiently  extensive  to  ward  off  the  first  blows  in  the  case  of  hostilities. 
If  such  a  buffer  territory  could  be  composed  of  feudal  provinces  or  tributary 
atates,  Egyptian  pride  would  be  flattered,  while  at  the  same  time  the  security 
of  the  kingdom  would  be  increased,  and  indeed  the  victorious  progress  of  Necho 
had  for  the  moment  changed  their  mwt  ambitious  dreams  into  realities.  Driven 
back  into  the  Nile  valley  after  the  battle  of  Carohemish,  their  pretensions  had 
immediately  shrunk  within  more  modest  limits ;  their  aspirations  were  now 
confined  to  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  few  surviving  atates  which  had  pre- 
served some  sort  of  independence  in  spite  of  the  Aaayrian  conquest,  to  detach- 
ing them  from  Chaldiean  interests  and  making  them  into  a  protecting  zone 
against  the  ambition  of  a  new  Esarhaddon.  To  this  work  Necho  applied  him- 
self as  soon  as  Nebuchadrezzar  had  left  him  in  order  to  hasten  back  to  Babylon. 
The  Egyptian  monarch  belonged  to  a  persevering  race,  who  were  never  cast 
down  by  reverses,  and  had  not  once  allowed  themselves  to  be  discouraged  during 
the  whole  of  the  century  in  which  they  had  laboured  to  aecnre  the  crown  for 
themselvea ;  his  defeat  had  not  lessened  hia  tenacity,  nor,  it  would  seem,  his 
certainty  of  final  success.     Besides  organising  his  Egyptian  and  Libyan  troops, 

'  Drawn  by  Fauchet-GadlD,  fiom  a  photograph  kindly  seat  to  me  by  G.  Benedito ;  the  original  i* 

in  the  Egyptian  MnHeum  at  the  Louvre.  , 
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he  enrolled  a  etill  larger  nnmber  of  Hellenic  mercenaries,  correctly  anticipating^ 
that  the  reatlesB  spirits  of  the  Fhuenicians  and  Jeirs  would  soon  furnish  him 
with  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  upon  the  scene  of  action. 

It  WEis  perhaps  at  this  juncture  that  he  decided  to  strengthen  hia  position 
by  the  co-operation  of  a  fleet.  The  superiority  of  the  Chaldiean  battalions  had 
been  so  clearly  manifeeted,  that  be  could  scarcely  hope  for  a  decisive  victory  if 
he  persisted  in  seeking  it  on  land;  but  if  he  could  succeed  in  securing  the 
command  of  the  sea,  his  galleys,  by  continually  cruising  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
and  conveyiDg  troops,  provisions,  arms,  and  money  to  the  Phoenician  towns, 
would    so   successfully   foster   and    maintain   a  spirit   of  rebellion,   that  the 


Chaldseaus  would  not  dare  to  venture  into  Egypt  until  they  had  dealt  with  this 
source  of  danger  in  their  rear.  He  therefore  set  to  work  to  iacreaee  the  number 
of  his  war-vessels  on  the  Bed  Sea,  bat  more  especially  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  as  he  had  drawu  upon  Greece  for  his  troops,  he  now  applied  to  her  for  ship- 
builders.^ The  trireme,  which  had  been  invented  by  either  the  Samian  or 
Corinthian  naval  constructors,  had  as  yet  been  little  used,  and  possibly 
Herodotus  is  attributing  an  event  of  hia  own  time  to  this  earlier  period  when 
be  afdrms  that  Necho  filled  a  dockyard  with  a  whole  fleet  of  these  vessels;  he 
possessed,  at  any  rate,  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and  along  with  them 

'  Drawn  hy  Bondier,  from  a  photogieph  token  from  the  railwa;  between  lamailia  and  Suez,  on 
the  eEiatem  shore  of  the  lake. 

>  Hebodotub,  II.  clix. ;  cf.  Wiedbuink,  Herodott  ZvreUe»  Budt,  pp.  SGI,  565.  Herodotat  Ulla  us 
that  in  hia  time  the  ruins  of  the  docks  which  Neoho  hod  Okade  for  the  building  of  bU  triremes  could 
still  be  seen  on  the  abore  of  the  Bed  Bea  aa  well  ae  oa  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  Beeua  also  lo 
■ay  that  the  bailding  of  the  fleet  was  anterior  to  the  Qrat  Syrian  expedition. 
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otker  vessels  of  variouB  build,  in  wbidi  the  blout  stem  and  curved  poop  of  the 
Greeks  vere  combined  with  the  sqaare-cabined  barqae  of  the  Egvptiaua.^  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  transport  the  squadron  from  one  sea  to  another  when 
occasion  demanded,  he  endeavoured  to  reopen  the  ancient  canal  of  Seti  I.,  which 
had  been  silted  up  ever  since  the  last  years  of  the  XX"*  dynasty.  He 
improved  its  course  and  widened  it  so  as  to  permit  of  two  triremes  sailing 
abreast  or  easily  clearing  each  other  in  passing.  The  canal  started  from  the 
Pelusiao  branch  of  the  Nile,  not  &r  from  Patomos,  and  skirted  the  foot  of  the 
Arabian  hills  from  west  to  east ;  it  then  plunged  into  the  Wady  Tumilat,  and 
finally  entered  the  head  of  the  bay  which  now  forma  the  Lake  of  Ismulia.  The 
narrow  channel  by  which  this  sheet  of  water  was  anciently  connected  with  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  was  probably  obetmcted  in  places,  and  required  clearing  oat  at 
several  points,  if  not  along  its  entire  extent.  A  later  tradition  states  that  after 
having  lost  100,000  men  in  attempting  this  task,  the  king  abandoned  the  project 
on  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  a  god  having  been  supposed  to  have  predicted  to  him 
that  he  was  working  for  the  barbarians.^  Another  of  Necbo's  enterprises  excited 
the  admiration  of  bis  contemporaries,  and  remained  for  ever  in  the  memory  of 
the  people.  The  Carthaginians  had  discovered  on  the  ocean  coast  of  Libya,  a 
country  rich  in  gold,  ivory,  precious  woods,  pepper,  and  spices,  but  their  political 
jealousy  prevented  other  nations  from  following  in  their  wake  in  the  interests 
of  trada  The  Egyptians  possibly  may  have  undertaken  to  dispute  their 
monopoly,  or  the  Phoenicians  may  have  desired  to  reach  their  colony  by  a  less 
frequented  highway  than  the  Mediterranean.  The  merchants  of  the  Said  and 
the  Delta  had  never  entirely  lost  touch  with  the  people  dwelling  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  though  the  royal  fleets  no  longer  pursued  their  course  down 
it  OQ  their  way  to  Funt  as  in  the  days  of  H&tshopalttu  and  Ramses  III.,  private 
individuals  ventured  from  time  to  time  to  open  trade  communications  with  the 
ancient  "  Ladders  of  Incense."  Necho  despatched  the  Phoenician  captains  of 
his  fleet  in  search  of  new  lands,  and  they  started  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Suez,  probably  accompanied  by  native  pilots  accustomed  to  navigate  in  those 
waters.  The  undertaking,  fraught  with  difliculty  even  in  the  last  century,  was, 
indeed,  a  formidable  one  for  the  small  vessels  of  the  Saite  period.  They  sailed 
south  for  mouths  with  the  east  to  the  left  of  them,  and  on  their  right  the 
continent  which   seemed   to   extend   indefinitely  before   them.     Towards  the 

'  Cr.  the  il lustra tiou  on  p.  530.  ThiB  U  one  of  the  two  Egyptian  ornamenta  acqaired  by  the  Loune 
■omc  years  ago ;  for  furthar  infoTmatioD  on  Necho's  triremcB,  cf.  Mau.bt,  Lti  Fremitri  ^labluteBtenU 
det  One*  m  ^ggpte,  pp.  99-105. 

<  Hebodotug,  it.  clviii.  ;  cf.  WuDBHiJiii,  HarodoU  Zaeitet  Bueh,  pp.  S6D-5G1.  The  flgnrei, 
100,000  men,  are  evidontlj  exaggerated,  for  in  a  Biinilar  andertaking,  tbe  digging  of  the  Hahmndijeb 
oaaal,Mebeinet-Ali  lost  only  10,000  men,  though  the  work  woB  greater.  For  t  lie  canal  itself,  see  Ebebs, 
Dvrth  OoHtt  lum  Sinai,  p.  471,  et  aeq.,  and  Mallbt,  Let  Pretnien  Etablititmenli  du  Orea  en  Sg^/pU, 
pp.  105-lOB. 
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autumo  they  disembarked  on  some  convenient  shore,  sowed  the  wheat  with 
which  they  were  provided, and  waited  till  the  crop  was  ripe;  having  reaped  the 
harvest,  they  again  took  to  the  eea.  Any  accaiate  remembrance  of  what  tliey 
saw  was  soon  effaced  ;  they  conld  merely  recollect  thaf,  having  reached  a  certain 
point,  they  observed  with  astonishment  that  the  sun  appeared  to  have  reversed 
its  course,  and  now  rose  on  their  right  hand.  This  meant  that  they  bad  turned 
the  BOQthem  extremity  of  Africa  and  were  unoonscioasly  sailing  northwards.  In 
the  third  year  they  passed  through  the  pillars  of  Herculea  and  reached  Egypt 
in  safety.  The  very  limited  knowledge  of  navigation  possesaed  by  the  mariners 
of  that  day  rendered  this  voyage  fruitless ;  the  dangerous  route  thus  opened  up 
to  commerce  remained  unoeed,  and  its  discovery  was  remembered  only  as  a 
carious  feat  devoid  of  any  practical  ose.'  In  order  to  obtain  any  practical  results 
from  the  arduous  voyage,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  Egypt  to  devote 
a  considerable  part  of  its  resources  to  the  making  of  sack  eipeditions,  whereas 
the  country  preferred  to  concentrate  all  its  energies  on  its  Tyrian  policy.  Necbo 
certainly  possessed  the  sympathies  of  the  Tyriana,  who  had  transferred  their 
traditional  hatred  of  the  Assyrians  to  the  Chaldseans.  He  could  also  count « itb 
equal  certainty  on  the  support  of  a  considerable  party  in  Moab,  Ammon,  and 
Edom,  as  well  aa  among  the  Nabat^ans  and  the  Arabs  of  Eedar ;  but  the  key 
of  the  whole  position  lay  with  Judah — that  ally  without  whom  none  of  Necho's 
other  partisans  would  venture  to  declare  openly  against  their  master.  The  death 
of  Josiah  had  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  prophets,  and  even  long  alter 
the  event  they  could  not  recall  it  without  lamenting  the  fate  of  this  king  aft«r 
their  own  heart.  "  And  like  unto  him,"  exclaims  their  chronicler,  "  was  there 
no  king  before  him,  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his 
soul  and  with  all  his  might,  according  to  all  the  law  of  Moses ;  neither  after 
him  arose  there  any  like  him."  '  The  events  which  followed  hie  violent  death — 
the  deposition  of  Jehoahaz,  the  establishment  and  fall  of  the  Egyptian  supremacy, 
the  proclamation  of  the  Chaldsean  suzerainty,  the  degradation  of  the  king 
and  the  misery  of  the  people  brought  about  by  the  tribute  exacted  from  them 
by  their  foreign  masters, — all  these  revolutions  which  bad  succeeded  each  other 

'  lUDOiKftOS,  IV.  xlii.;  the  Greek  wrttew  after  Herodotiu  denied  the  powibUity  of  auoh  a  voyage 
(BPHOBDe^  Fragtaent  96  a,  in  H0llbh-Diiiot,  Fragm.  Siil.  Orme ,  vol.  L  p.  261},  aud  they  tbungbt  tliat 
it  oonld  not  bs  deoided  irhetber  Africa  was  eatLcely  Bnrrounded  by  irater  (Polibius,  iiL  SS),  and 
tbat  aertaloly  no  traveller  bad  ever  journeyed  aboTo  5000  KtodU  beyond  tbe  eotranoe  to  the  Bed  Sea 
(Stubo,  XVI.  iii.  S  10).  Modem  writers  are  divided  on  tbe  poiut,  gome  denying  and  otbeti  malo- 
taiulug  tbe  authenticity  of  the  aooount ;  the  latest  gaoKrapher  and  biitorian,  H.  BBRaBR,  OfehichU 
der  WiMeMAafllvihaa  ErdkuiuU  der  QH»t3t»a,  ToL  i.  pp.  37^0,  ba*  pionoanoed  againat  it  The 
obserration  made  by  the  naTigatora  of  the  apparent  change  iu  tbe  conroe  of  the  sno,  which  Uerodotas 
haa  leoorded,  and  which  neither  he  nor  bis  antlioritiea  nndeiatood,  eeems  to  me  to  be  bo  weighty  an 
argument  foi  its  authenticity,  tbat  it  is  impossible  to  reject  tbe  tradition  Dittil  we  have  more  deeidad 
groands  for  so  doing. 

•  2  Kin^  xiiii.  25. 
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witboot  break  or  respite  bad  all  but  niioed  the  belief  in  tbe  efficacy  of  the 
reform  dae  to  Hilkiab's  discovery,  and  preached  by  Jeremiah  and  his  followers. 
Tbe  people  saw  in  these  calamities  the  vengeance  of  Jabveh  against  tbe  pre- 
snmptQoua  faction  which  had  overtbrowa  His  various  sanctuaries  and  had 
attempted  to  coufiQe  His  worship  to  a  single  temple  ;  tbey  therefore  restored 
tbe  banished  attractions,  and  set  themselves  to  sacrifice  to  strange  gods  with 
greater  zest  than  ever. 

A  like  crisis  occurred  and  like  party  diriaions  had  broken  out  around 
Jeboiakim  similar  to  those  at  the  court  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah  a  century 
earlier.  The  populace,  tbe  soldiery,  and  most  of  the  court  officials,  in  short,  all 
who  adhered  to  the  old  popular  form  of  religion  or  were  attracted  to  strange 
devotions,  hoped  to  rid  themselves  of  tbe  Chaldteans  by  earthly  means,  and 
since  Necho  declared  himself  an  implacable  enemy  of  their  foe,  their  principal 
aim  was  to  come  to  terms  with  Egypt  Jeremiah,  on  the  contrary,  and  those 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  saw  in  all  that  was 
passing  around  tfaem  cogent  reasous  for  rejecting  worldly  wisdom  and  advice, 
and  for  yielding  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  Divine  will  in  bowing  before 
the  CbaldsBan  of  whom  Jabveh  made  use,  as  of  the  Assyrian  of  old,  to  chastise 
the  sins  of  Jadah.  The  struggle  between  tbe  two  factious  coostantly  disturbed 
the  public  peace,  and  it  needed  little  to  cause  the  preaching  of  the  prophets 
to  degenerate  into  an  incitement  to  revolt.  On  a  feast-day  which  occurred  in 
the  early  months  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  Jeremiah  took  up  his  station  on  the 
pavement  of  the  temple  and  londly  apostrophised  the  ctx>wd  of  worshippers. 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord :  If  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  Me,  to  walk  in  My  law, 
which  I  have  set  before  you,  to  hearken  to  tbe  words  of  My  servants  the 
prophets,  whom  I  send  unto  you,  even  rising  up  early  eind  sending  them,  bat 
ye  have  not  hearkened  ;  then  will  I  make  this  house  like  Sliilob,  and  will  make 
this  city  a  curse  to  all  tbe  nations  of  the  earth."  Such  a  speech,  boldly  addressed 
to  an  audience  the  majority  of  whom  were  already  moved  by  hostile  feelings, 
brought  their  animosity  to  a  climax ;  the  officiating  priests,  the  prophets,  and 
the  pilgrims  gathered  round  Jeremiah,  crying,  *'  Thou  shalt  surely  die."  The 
people  thronged  into  tbe  temple,  tbe  princes  of  Judah  went  up  to  the  king's 
house  and  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  sat  in  council  in  the  entry  of  the  new 
gate.  Tbey  decreed  that  Jeremiah,  having  spoken  in  tbe  name  of  the  Lord, 
did  not  merit  death,  and  some  of  their  number,  recalling  the  precedent  of 
Micaiah  tbe  Morasthite,  who  in  his  time  had  predicted  the  ruin  of  Jemsalem, 
added,  "Did  Hezekiah  King  of  Judah  and  all  Judah  put  him  at  all  to  death?" 
Ahikam,  tbe  son  of  Shaphan,  one  of  those  who  had  helped  in  restoring  tbe  law, 
took  the  prophet  under  his  protection  and  prevented  the  crowd  from  injuring 
him,  but  some  others  were  not  able  to  escape  the  popular  fury.     The  prophet 
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Uriah  of  Kirjath-jearim,  who  unweariedlj  propheeiad  against  the  city  and 
country  after  the  maimer  of  Jeremiah,  fled  to  Egypt,  but  in  Tain ;  Jehoiakim 
despatched  Elnathan,  the  son  of  Achbor,  "  and  certain  men  with  him,"  who 
brought  him  back  to  Judah,  "  elen  him  with  the  sword,  and  cast  bis  dead  body 
into  the  graves  of  the  common  people." '  If  popular  feeling  had  reached  such 
a  pitch  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  to  what  height  must  it  have  risen 
when  the  nene  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  victory  bad  given  the  death-blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Egyptian  faction !  Jeremiah  believed  the  moment  ripe  for 
forcibly  arresting  the  popular  imagination  while  it  was  swayed  by  the  panic  of 
anticipated  invaeioii.  He  dictated  to  his  disciple  Baruch  tbe  prophecies  he  had 
pronounced  since  the  appearance  of  the  Scythians  under  Josiah,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  solemn  fast  proclaimed  throughout  Judah  daring  the  winter  of  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign,  a  few  months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  be  caused 
the  writing  to  be  read  to  the  assembled  people  at  tbe  entry  of  the  new  gate.^ 
Micaiah,  the  son  of  G-emariah,  was  among  those  who  listened,  and  noting  that 
the  audience  were  moved  by  the  denuuciations  which  revived  the  memory  of 
their  recent  misfortunes,  he  hastened  to  inform  the  ministers  sitting  in  council 
within  the  palace  of  what  was  passing.  They  at  once  sent  for  Baruch,  and 
begged  him  to  repeat  to  them  what  he  had  read.  They  were  so  much  alarmed 
at  its  recital,  that  they  advised  him  to  hide  himself  in  company  with  Jeremiah, 
while  they  informed  tbe  king  of  the  matter.  Jehoiakim  was  sitting  in  a 
chamber  with  a  brazier  burning  before  him  on  account  of  the  severe  cold : 
scarcely  had  they  read  three  or  four  pages  before  him  when  iiie  anger  broke 
forth ;  he  seized  the  roll,  slashed  it  with  the  scribe's  penknife,  and  threw  the 
fragments  into  tbe  fire.  Jeremiah  recomposed  the  text  from  memory,  and 
inserted  in  it  a  malediction  against  the  king.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning 
Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah :  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David ; 
and  liis  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to 
the  frost  And  I  will  punish  him  and  his  seed  and  bis  servants  for  their 
iniquity :  and  I  will  bring  upon  them,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
and  upon  the  meo  of  Judah,  all  the  evil  that  I  have  pronounced  against  them ; 
but  they  hearkened  not.""    The  Egyptian  tendencies  evinced  at  court,  at 

■  Jer.  szvi.,  i>bere  tbe  scene  Ukea  place  at  the  beginning  of  JehoUldm'B  nigo,  i.e.  under  the 
Egyptian  domination. 

■  The  date  givea  in  Jer,  ixiTi.  9  makoB  the  yeu  begin  in  spring,  aince  the  ninth  mouth  ooaum 
in  wintet;  this  date  belongi,  therefore,  to  the  later  leoensiong  of  the  text  (Stasb,  OetehiMt  det 
Volhet  Israel,  ToL  i,  p.  677,  note  1).  It  ia  nsTerthelsBg  probably  authentio,  representing  tbe  ezaet 
equivalent  of  the  original  date  according  to  the  old  calendar. 

*  Jer.  zxsri.  Atlempts  have  been  made  to  leooDstmot  tbe  contents  of  Jeremiah's  roll,  and  most 
of  tbe  anthois  who  bave  dealt  with  tbis  subject  think  that  the  roll  contained  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
fragment*  which,  !□  the  book  of  tbe  prophet,  occupy  chaps,  i.  4^19,  IL,  ilL  1-5,  19-25,  ii.-Ti.,  vii., 
vijL,  ix.  1-21,  X.  17-25,  xi.,  lii.  1-6,  svii.  19-27,  xviii.,  xii.  1-13,  wbich  it  must  be  admitted 
have  not  in  every  case  been  preaerred  in  their  original  form,  but  have  been  abridged  or  rearranged 
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first  discreetly  veiled,  were  now  accentuated  to  sach  a  degree  that  Neba- 
chadrezzat  became  alarmed,  and  came  in  person  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  601. 
His  presence  frustrated  the  intrigues  of  Pharaoh.  Jehoiakim  was  reduced 
to  order  for  a  time,  but  three  years  later  he  revolted  afresh  at  the  instigation 
of  Necho,  and  this  time  the  Chaldiean  satrape  opened  hostilities  in  earnest. 
They  assembled  their  troops,  which  were  reinforced  by  Syrian,  Moabite,  and 
Ammonite  contingents,  and  laid  siege  to  Jemsalem.*  Jehoiakim,  left  to  himself, 
resisted  with  such  determination  that  Nebuchadrezzar  was  obliged  to  bring  up 
his  Chaldsean  forces  to  assist  in  the  attack.  Jndah  trembled  with  fear  at  the 
mere  description  which  her  prophet  Habakkuk  gave  of  this  fierce  and  sturdy- 
people,  "  which  march  tlirongh  the  breadth  of  the  earth  to  possess  dwelling- 
places  which  are  not  theirs.  They  are  terrible  and  dreadful :  their  judgment 
and  their  dignity  proceed  from  themselves.  Their  horses  also  are  swifter  than 
leopards,  and  are  more  fierce  than  the  eveoing  wolves;  and  their  horsemen 
spread  themselves ;  yea,  their  horsemen  come  from  far ;  they  fly  as  an  eagle 
that  hasteneth  to  devour.  They  come  all  of  them  for  violence ;  their  faces 
are  set  eagerly  as  the  east  wind,  and  tbey  gather  captives  as  the  sand.  Yea, 
he  scoffeth  at  kings,  and  princes  are  a  derision  unto  him :  he  derideth  every 
stronghold  :  for  he  beupeth  up  dust  and  taketb  it.  Then  shall  he  sweep  by  as 
a  wind,  and  shall  pass  over  the  guilty,  even  be  whose  might  is  his  god,"' 
Nebuchadrezzar's  army  must  have  presented  a  spectacle  as  strange  as  did  that  of 
Necho.  It  contained,  besides  its  nucleus  of  Chaldiean  and  Babylonian  infantry, 
squadrons  of  Scythian  and  Median  cavalry,  whose  cruelty  it  was,  no  doubt, 
that  had  alarmed  the  prophet,  and  certainly  bands  of  Greek  hoplites,  for 
the  poet  Alcffius  had  had  a  brother,  Antimenidas  by  name,  in  the  Chaldseau 
monarch's  service."  Jehoiakim  died  before  the  enemy  appeared  beneath  the 
walls  of  Jerasalem,  and  was  at  once  succeeded  by  his  son  Jeconiah,*  a  youth  of 
eighteen  years,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Jehoiaohin.*    The  new  king  continued 

ftfter  tbe  exile.  Other  chapters  eTtdentl;  beloog  to  the  f  eua  preTiooB  to  the  fifth  yeai  of  JebtHakim, 
aa  well  aa  pact  of  the  propheoiei  eguoEt  the  barbariaiis,  bat  the^  oould  not  have  been  inolnded  in  the 
original  roll,  at  the  lattei  would  then  hava  been  too  long  to  have  besD  read  three  timee  in  one  da;. 

'  2  Kingi  HIT.  1-1.  The  paasage  ii  not  eaay  to  be  understood  u  it  etaudK,  and  it  hM  been 
differeiittf  interpreted  bj  hjgtoriuu.  Some  have  nipposed  that  it  refers  to  evenli  immadiatel; 
following  the  battle  of  CerehemiHh,  and  that  Jehoiakim  defeaded  Jenualem  againit  Nebnchadreuar 
io  60S  (WlHOXLEB,  JIlfeifanunllicAe  VnltrmAttngen,  pp,  81-OT).  Others  think  that,  after  the  battle 
of  Carohemiah,  Jehoiakim  took  advantage  of  NebBoliadretiar'a  being  obliged  to  tetDro  at  onoe  to 
Babylon,  and  would  Dot  raooguiae  the  authoritj  of  the  CbaldieanB ;  that  Nebuohadrezaar  retnnied 
later,  towards  601,  and  took  Jenualem,  uid  that  it  ia  (o  tbii  second  war  that  alluaion  ia  made  in  the 
Boofc  0/ JCfn^  (ToLk, fiabyEoniMA-uaifriniAe  6B(siJ<ihl«,  pp.  425-127 :  BTaDB,Oe«eA.<{M  Fo/fcci  Jirael, 
Tol.  i.  p.  6TS :  EnriL,  Oaidi.  dtr  Htbrxer,  vol.  ii.  p.  318).  It  in  more  eimple  to  oo&aider  that  which 
occurred  about  600  aa  a  Srst  attempt  at  rubellion  which  was  paniabed  lightly  by  the  GlialdsaDs. 

'  Hilt.  i.  6-Ll.  •  Stbabo,  XIII.  ii.  $  3.  p.  017. 

*  [Jehoiacliio  IB  called  Coniab  in /«'.  ilii.  24  and  zzir.  1,  andJeconiali  in  1  Chron.  UL  10.— Tit.] 

*  2  Kfngt  iiiv.  5-10;  of.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6-9.  where  the  writer  says  that  Nebucbadienar  bound 
Jehoiakim  "in  fetten,  tooArty  him  to  Babylon." 
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the  struggle  at  first  courageously,  but  the  advent  of  Nebacliadrezzar  so  clearly 
ooDvinoed  him  of  the  fatility  of  the  defence,  that  he  suddenly  decided  to  lay 
down  his  arms.  He  came  forth  from  the  city  with  his  mother  Nehushta,  the 
oflicers  of  his  house,  his  ministers,  and  his  eunuchs,  and  prostrated  himself  at 
the  feet  of  his  suzerain.  Tiie  Chaldaean  monarch  was  not  inclined  to  proceed  to 
extremities ;  he  therefore  exiled  to  Babylon  Jeboiachin  and  the  whole  of  his 
seditions  coart  who  had  so  ill-advised  the  young  king,  the  best  of  his  ofGcers,  and 
the  most  skilful  artisans,  in  all  3023  persons,  but  the  priests  and  the  bulk  of  the 
people  remained  at  Jerusalem.  The  conqueror  appointed  Mattaniah,  the  youngest 
son  of  Josiab,  to  be  their  rnler,  who,  on  SDcceediog  to  the  crown,  changed 
his  name,  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  adopting  that  of  Zedekiah. 
Jehoiachin  had  reigned  exactly  three  months  over  his  besieged  city  (596).^ 

The  Egyptians  made  no  attempt  to  save  their  ally,  but  if  they  felt 
themselves  not  in  a  condition  to  defy  the  Chaldieans  on  Syrian  territory,  the 
Chaldeeans  on  their  side  feared  to  carry  hostilities  into  the  heart  of  the  Delta. 
Necho  died  two  years  after  the  disaster  at  Jerusalem,  without  having  been 
called  to  account  by,  or  having  found  an  opportunity  of  further  annoying,  his 
rival,  and  his  son  Fsammetichus  IL  succeeded  peacefully  to  the  throne.^  He 
was  a  youth  at  this  time,^  and  his  father's  ministers  conducted  the  affairs  of 
State  on  his  behalf,  and  it  was  they  who  directed  one  of  his  early  campaigns,  if 
not  the  very  first,  f^inst  Ethiopia.'     They  organised  a  small  army  for  him 

■  2  Kiagt  iiiv.  11-17;  cf.  2  Chnm.  xzzvi.  10, 

*  The  lengtli  of  Nechu'a  reign  ia  flied  at  siiteen  yean  \tj  Herodotiu  (It.  clii.),  aad  at  aii  or  at 
Dine  jBara  by  the  Tarious  abtseviatora  of  Uaoetbo  (MOllkk-Didot,  Fragm.  EiU,  Otko.,  toI.  ii  pp. 
S93,  594).  The  ooQtemporaneoiu  moautaenta  have  oonflrmed  the  testiiaony  of  Hoiodotui  on  this 
point  as  sgniuBt  that  of  Hanetho,  and  the  stein  of  the  Floreatiue  KCiuenm  (Bosellihi,  Monvmenti 
Storici,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  160,  151,  irhaie  the  author  giiea  only  six  years  to  Necho),  of  tbe  Leydea  Musenm 
(LiEMAMS,  LtUre  a  M.  FranjoU  Salealini,  pp.  125-138,  irhero  HoselliDi'a  error  is  maiataioed),  and  of 
the  IjOutto  (S.  2213,  2214 ;  of.  £.  DB  Bol-qe,  Nolitx  wiminaiVe  det  Hon.  ilgyplUnt,  1855,  p.  4TJ  have 
furnilhed  certain  proof  that  Neoho  died  in  the  Bizteenth  year,  after  fifteen  and  a  balf  years'  reign 
(WiEiiEMAHM,  Qeteh.  JBgypU  pp.  118-119). 

>  His  nroopbagus,  diMovered  io  1888,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Oizeh  Hnseum,  is  of  suob  sinall 
dimensions  that  it  can  have  been  used  only  for  a  youth  (Haspjcbo,  Nola  nr  qaalquei  poialt  de 
Orammaire  et  d'SiOoire,  in  the  Zaittehri/l,  ISSl,  pp.  7S-S0,  and  Gatda  du  ViMtteur,  pp.  25,  26), 

*  HiBODOTDi,  IL  clxi.  The  graffiti  ot  Abn-Bimbel  have  been  most  fiaqueotly  attributed  to 
Psanunetiolins  t.,  and  nntil  reoently  I  bad  thought  it  poeaible  to  maintain  this  opinion  (of.  Mallet, 
Lm  Fnmiers  Slahlitiemaili  da  Ono§  ea  Egyple,  pp  82-05).  A.  von  Qutsobmid  was  the  first,  in  his 
Oerman  translation  of  Sliarpe's  Biatory  t>/  Bjj/pt  (p.  82,  note),  to  restore  them  to  Psammetiobus  II., 
anJ  hii  opinion  has  gained  gronnd  sinoe  Wiedemann's  Tigoroue  defence  of  it  in  his  works  (Die 
GrieMiclu  Iiuehri/t  Bon  J&u-Simiel,  In  the  BhtinueheM  MuMum,  toI,  hit.  pp.  861-372;  QetekUhte 
/Egjiptmi,  pp.  197,  158  ;  ^gyptitdu  QetehicihU,  pp.  631,  6S2).  The  lalysian  mercenary's  graffito, 
Kica  ^a4'l\(!'t  {Awri  t^  vrpurhy  ri  -rpitar  [lnBaSt  S]ua  '¥aniiTlx[<p  ■  ■].  containa  the  Greek  tcauslatiOQ  of 
the  current  Egrpt'<*''  phrase  "when  hii  Majesty  came  on  hia  first  military  expedition  into  this 
country  "  (of.,  a.g..  Lbpsids,  Denkm,,  iii.  81-01, 1.  5),  whioh  seems  to  point  to  no  very  early  date  in 
a  reign  for  a  first  campaign.  Moreover,  one  of  tbe  generals  in  command  of  the  eipeditiou  ia 
a  Psammetichns,  son  of  Tbeooles,  tbat  is,  a  Greek  with  an  Egyptian  name  (cf.  Psammetlclius, 
nephew  of  Periander,  Asibtotli,  Politiei,  v.  9,  22,  and  Nioolah  or  Damascus,  Fragment  68,  in 
MSlIiBB-Diimt,  Fragm.  Hiil.  Otkc,  vol.  iii.  p.  394).  A  cooBiderablc  lapse  of  lime  mu^t  have  taken 
plaoe  since  Fsammetichus'  firat  dealings  with  the  Greeka,  far  othernise  the  person  named  after  the 
king  wonld  not  have  been  of  anfflciently  matnre  age  to  be  pot  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops. 
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composed  of  EgyptiaDS,  Greeks,  and  Asiatic  mercenaries,  which,  while  the  king 
was  taking  up  his  residence  at  ElephantinS,  was  borne  up  the  Nile  in  a  fleet  of 
large  vessels.^  It  probably  went  as  far  soath  as  the  northern  point  of  the 
second  cataract,  and  not  baring  encountered  any  Ethiopian  force,^  it  retraced 
its  course  and  came  to  anchor  at  Abu-Simbel.  The  officera  in  command,  after 
having  admired  the  rock-cut  chapel  of  Ramses  II.,  left  in  it  a  memento  of 
their  risit  in  a  fine  inactiption  cat  on  the  right  leg  of  one  of  the  colossi.  This 
inscription  informs  ns  that  "  King  Fsammatikbos  having  come  to  EtephantinS, 
the  people  who  were  with  Fsammatikhos,  son  of  Theodes,  wrote  this.  They 
ascended  above  Kerkis,  to  where  the  river  ceases;  Potasimto'  coEnmanded 
the  foreigners,  Amasis  the  Egyptians.  At  the  same  time  also  wrote  Arkhdn, 
son  of  Amoibikbos,  and  Peleqos,  son  of  TJlamos."  Following  the  example  of 
their  officers,  the  soldiers  also  wrote  their  names  here  and  there,  each  in  his  own 
langnage — loniana,  Bhodians,  Carians,  FhcsDicians,  and  perhaps  even  Jews ; 
e.g.  Elesibios  of  Teos,  Fabia  of  Colophon,  Telephos  of  lalysos,  Abdsakon  eon  of 
FetiehvS,  Gerhekal  son  of  Hallum.*  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
brought  to  rain  in  the  gradual  dismemberment  of  Greater  Egypt,  could  not 
have  differed  much  from  the  Nubia  of  to-day ;  there  were  the  same  narrow 
strips  of  cultivation  along  the  river  banks,  gigantic  temples  half  buried  by 
their  own  ruins,  scattered  towns  and  villages,  and  everywhere  the  yellow  sand 
creeping  insensibly  down  towards  the  Nile.  The  northern  part  of  this  province 
remained  in  the  bonds  of  the  Saite  Fharoohs,  and  the  districts  situated  further 
south  just  beyond  Abu-Simbel  formed  at  that  period  a  sort  of  neutral  groond 

■  TLa  chief  graffito  at  Abu-Simbel  saji,  in  r&ot,  that  the  king  eanta  to  ElephantinJ,  and  that  011I7 
the  troops  aooompuiyinR  the  General  Faammetichns,  the  son  of  Theocles,  irent  beyond  Kerkii.  It 
na«  probably  during  hia  ata;  at  ElephantiiiS,  while  awaiting  the  retam  of  the  expedition,  that 
PBammetichna  II.  hod  Ihe  inacriptiona  oantaiaing  hl<  oartoachea  engraTed  npoa  the  rocks  of  Bigga, 
Abaton,  Philie,  and  Kohobiq  (Chahpollioh,  9fanum«Hf(  de  VSgt/pta  tt  dela  Nabie,  vol.  i.  pp,  163, 616, 
G3I ;  Ho.'lLLiNl,  Monummti  Sloriei,  pL  clliu  a,  and  Tol.  ii.  pp.  129,  130  ;  Lspsiub,  Donftni.,  ill.  271  a  ; 
J.  HE  MoBQAN,  Da  la  FrontUra  de  NiMa  a  Kom-Oiaboi,  p.  69,  No.  11),  01  among  the  rnina  of 
ElephuitiD£  andof  Philn(CHAiiFai.LioH.  Monvmentt  d»  I'MgypUet  de  la  Nabie,  vol.  L  p.  225;  Lbfsios, 
Denkm.,  iii.  271  d;  J.  DE  Uoboan,  De  ta  Wnrntiire de  Nabie  a  Kom-Omboi,  p.  111). 

■  The  Greek  inaoriptian  u,ya  cAoee  Eerkii.  WiedemaUQ  (_Die  Orieehiiehe  laiekHfl  von  Abu-Sintbel 
in  the  Bhtinitehiit  Muteum,  toI.zxxt.  p.  372;  of.  KuLL,  Pnbuimto,  in  Wiener  Etudien,  1882,  p.  165) 
has  oorrected  Kerki*  into  Kortit,  the  Korte  of  the  flrat  cataract,  bat  the  reading  Kerkia  ia  too  well 
establiahed  (F(saL,  Inmrifiionet  Grr/iim  anUqniaivVK,  No.  182)  for  there  to  be  an;  reason  for  change. 
The  Bimpleat  explanation  is  \o  aoknovledge,  with  Eben  C^gyplmt  und  die  Bilehar  Moki,  pp.  162-161), 
that  the  inscription  refers  to  a  place  situated  a  faw  miles  abore  Abn-Simbel,  towards  Wady-Ealh. 
Mallet  has  reminded  na  of  names  of  similsLr  form  fonnd  in  Nubia  (L«i  Prtrntert  ^labliuemmlt  de* 
Oreo  en  Agyplt,  p.  83,  note  2). 

'  On  the  identit;  of  the  dame  Potasimto  in  the  inacriptiDn  with  the  Egyptian  name  Potaaimtoui, 
cf.  Eball,  note  Potasimto,  in  Wiener  Studien,  1S82,  pp.  161-166,  alightly  amended  by  Halutt,  Ltt 
Pr«mieri  Slabliueiaenti  del  Oreo  «n  igvpte,  p.  65,  note  1.  The  name  aigniSes  tii«  gift  of  the  god 
Simioui,  the  god  «bo  unites  the  two  lands.  Horns. 

*  The  Greek,  Cariao,  and  Semitic  graffiti  have  been  oolleoled  for  the  first  time  in  almost  complete 
fashioD  by  LKTsiDfi,  DetHsm.,  vL  98,  et  seq. ;  of.  Corpui  ItuaripHonvm  Semitiecamm,  vol.  i.  pp.  128-137. 
For  the  rare  Carlan  graffiti,  seo  Batoe,  The  Karian  Language  and  Jnicrfpljons,  in  the  Traiuaatiimi  of 
the  Bibl.  Arab.  Boo.,  1887,  toI.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  119. 
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between  tlieir  domain  iind  th&t  of  the  Phanwhs  of  Napata.  While  all  this  was 
going  on,  Syria  continued  to  plot  in  secret,  and  the  faction  which  sought 
security  in  a  foreign  alliance  was  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  depression 
caused  by  the  reverses  of  Jehoiakim  and  his  son ;  and  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling  setting  in  the  direction  of  Egypt  became  so  strong,  that 
even  Zedehiab,  the  creature  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  was  unable  to  stem  it.  The 
prophets  who  were  inimical  to  religions  reform,  persisted  in  their  belief  that 
the  humiliation  of  the  country  was  merely  temporary.  Those  of  them  who 
still  remained  in  Jerusalem  repeated  at  every  tnra,  "  Ye  shall  not  serve  the 
King  of  Babylon  .  .  .  the  vessels  of  the  Lord's  bouse  shall  now  shortly  be 
brought  again  from  Babylon." '    Jeremiah  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  effect 


h 
with  him,  and  gave  themselves  more  and  more 
recklessly  up  to  their  former  sins.  Incense  was  burnt  every  morning  on  the  roofs 
of  the  bouses  and  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  iu  honour  of  Baal,  lamentations 
for  Tammuz  again  rent  the  air  at  the  season  of  his  festival ; '  the  temple  was 
invaded  by  uncircumcised  priests  and  their  idols,^  and  the  king  permitted  the 
priests  of  Moloch  to  raise  their  pyres  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom.*  The  exiled 
Jews,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  heathen  peoples,  presented  a  no  lesi  grievous 

'  Jer.  Iivii.  9,  16. 

*  Drawn  by  Boadier,  from  a,  photograph  by  Daniel  He'toD,  taken  in  1881.     Cf.  the  general  Tfew 
of  the  monntain  of  Abu-Simbel  in  Struggle  of  the  NtUiont,  p.  413. 

'  ael.viii.  14,15.    [C{.  StTUggUo/ tilt  Natiofu,  p.  118,— Tb.-] 

•  Jer.  xxilL  34 ;  Euk.  Tiii.  7-13, 16.  •  Jtr.  xxxii.  35 ;  EzOi.  sti.  £1,  ixiii.  37. 
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spectacle  tlian  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem  ;  some  openly  renoanoed  the  God  of 
their  &thera,^  others  worshipped  their  chosen  idols  in  secret,'  while  those  who 
did  not  actually  become  traitors  to  their  faith,  would  only  listen  to  such 
prophets  as  promised  them  a  speedy  revenge — Ahab,  Zedekiah,  son  of 
Maaseiah,  and  Shemaiah.  There  was  one  man,  howerer,  who  appeared 
in  their  midst,  a  priest,  brought  np  from  his  ybuth  in  the  temple  and 
imbned  with  the  ideas  of  reform — Ezekiel,  son  of  Bnzi,  whose  words  might 
have  brought  them  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  their  position,  had  they  not 
drowned  his  voice  by  their  clamour ;  alarmed  at  their  threats,  he  refraiued  ^m 
speech  in  public,  but  gathered  ronnd  him  a  few  faithful  adherents  at  his  house 
in  Tel-Abib,  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  first  came  npou  him  in  their  presence 
about  the  year  592.'  This  little  band  of  exiles  was  in  constant  communication 
with  the  mother-oouDtry,  and  the  echo  of  the  religions  quarrels  and  of  the 
controversies  provoked  between  the  various  factions  by  the  events  of  the 
political  world,  was  promptly  borne  to  them  by  merchants,  travelling  scribes,  or 
the  king's  legates  who  were  sent  regularly  to  Babylon  with  the  tribute.'  They 
learnt,  about  the  year  590,  that  grave  events  were  at  hand,  and  that  the  moment 
had  come  when  Judah,  recovering  at  length  from  her  trials,  should  once  more 
occupy,  in  the  sight  of  the  sun,  that  place  for  which  Jahreb  had  destined  her. 
The  kings  of  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Tyre,  and  Sidou  had  sent  envoys  to 
Jerusalem,  and  there,  probably  at  the  dictation  of  Egypt,  they  had  agreed  on 
what  measures  to  take  to  stir  up  a  general  insurrection  against  Chaldcea.'  The 
report  of  their  resolutions  had  revived  the  courage  of  the  national  party,  and  of 
its  prophets ;  Hanauiah,  son  of  Azzur,  had  gone  throngh  the  city  announcing 
the  good  news  to  all."  "  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
saying,  I  have  broken  the  yoke  of  the  King  of  Babytou.  Within  two  full  years 
will  I  bring  again  into  this  place  all  the  vessels  of  the  Lord's  house  .  .  .  and 
Jeooniah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah,  with  all  the  captives  of  Judah 
that  went  to  Babylon !  "  Bnt  Jeremiah  had  made  wooden  yokes  and  had  sent 
them  to  the  confederate  princes,  threatening  them  with  divine  punishment  if 
they  did  not  bow  their  necks  to  Nebuchadrezzar ;  the  prophet  himself  bore 
one  on  his  own  neck,  and  showed  himself  in  the  streets  on  all  occasions  thus 
accoutred,  as  a  living  emblem  of  the  slavery  in  which  Jahveh  permitted  His 
people  to  remain  for  their  spiritual  good.     Hauaniah,  meeting  the  prophet  by 

'  Jer.  nix.  21-32.  •  Etek.  lii.  1-8. 

'  BttkA.  1,2.    We  tee  Limieoeiviug  the  elders  IQ  Ma  hoiuamahBps.viii.l,xiY.  1,  xi.  1,  et  Beq. 

*  Jtr.  xiiz.  S  gifeB  the  names  of  two  of  these  tratumitten  of  the  tribute — ElEuab  the  ion  of 
Shaphan,  and  Gemariah  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  to  whom  Jeremiah  had  entrusted  a  meButge  for  thoae 
of  the  captiTitj. 

*  Jer.  zivii.  1-3.  Thestatemeut  at  thebeginniogof  this  chapter:  I»OiaheginniagofOta  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  contaioB  a  oopyiat'a error ;  the  reftdingisliciuld  be :  In  Uie  beginning  of  Uie  reign  of  Zedekiak 
(me  ver.  12).  •  Jer.  urii.,  isviii. 
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cbance,  wrested  the  7ok6  from  him  and  broke  it,  exclaiming,  "Thne  saith 
the  Lord :  Even  so  will  I  break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  King  of  Babylon, 
within  two  full  years  from  ofT  the  neck  of  all  the  nationa."  The  mirth  of  the 
bystanders  was  roused,  but  on  the  morrow  Jeremiah  appeared  with  a  yoke  of 
iron,  which  Jahveh  had  pnt  "  npon  the  neck  of  all  the  natioua,  that  they  may 
serve  Nebuchadrezzar^  King  of  Babylon."  Moreover,  to  destroy  in  the  minds 
of  the  exiled  Jews  any  hope  of  speedy  deliverance,  he  wrote  to  them  ;  "  Let 
not  your  prophets  that  be  in  the  midst  of  yon,  and  your  diviners,  deceive  you, 
neither  hearken  ye  to  yoar  dreams  which  ye  cause  to  be  dreamed.  For  they 
prophesy  falsely  unto  you  in  My  name  :  I  have  not  sent  them,  saith  the  Lord." ' 
The  prophet  exhorted  them  to  resign  themselves  to  their  fate,  at  all  events  for 
the  time,  that  the  unity  of  their  nation  might  be  preserved  until  the  time  when 
it  might  indeed  please  Jafaveh  to  restore  it:  "Build  ye  houses  and  dwell  in 
them,  and  plant  gardens  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them  :  take  ye  wives  and  beget 
sons  and  daughters,  and  take  wives  for  your  sons,  and  give  your  daughters  to 
husbands,  that  they  may  bear  sons  and  daughters ;  and  multiply  ye  there  and 
be  not  diminished.  And  seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you 
to  be  carried  away  captive,  and  pray  unto  the  liord  for  it :  for  in  the  peace 
thereof  shall  ye  have  peace."' 

Fsammetichus  11.  died  in  589,"  and  his  reign,  though  short,  was  distinguished 
by  the  activity  shown  in  rebuilding  and  embellishing  the  temples.  His  name 
is  met  with  everywhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile — at  Karnak,  where  he  com- 
pleted the  decoration  of  the  great  columns  of  Taharqa,*  at  Abydos,"  at  Heliopolis, 
and  on  the  monuments  that  have  come  from  that  town,  such  as  the  obelisk  set 
up  in  the  Campus  Martins  at  Rome.^  The  personal  influence  of  the  young 
sovereign  did  not  count  for  much  in  the  zeal  thus  displayed ;  but  the  impulse 
that  had  been  growing  during  three  or  four  generations,  since  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Assyrians,  now  began  to  have  its  full-effect.  Egypt,  well  armed 
well  governed  by  able  ministers,  and  more  and  more  closely  bound  to  Greece  by 

'  Jar.  iiis.  8,  9.  •  /«..  xxli.  5-7. 

'  Herodotna  reokoned  the  leogth  of  the  teigu  of  Ptaminetiohas  II,  at  ail  jean  (II.  clzl.),  iu 
wliich  lie  Bgraee  vith  the  Syncellna,  while  the  sbbieTiatora  of  Manstho  fix  it  at  aeveuteen  yeora 
(Ml'llbb-Didot,  Fragm.  BM.  Grxe.,  vol.  iL  pp.  398,  9M).  The  results  given  by  the  toadio^  of  the 
stele  of  the  Loarre  S.  2210  enabte  m  to  settle  that  the  fignre  6  is  t«  be  pieferied  to  the  other,  and  tu 
reckon  the  length  of  the  reign  at  flTe  years  and  a  half;  cf.  Wibdebamb,  G«<rfifcJU«  ^onp&mi,  pp  117 
118,172,173. 

'  Ohampollioh,  Monumentt  Ae  VSgypte  etdtla  Nabie,  p.  8,  et  seq. ;  Eosblliki,  Jlfo»uni«n(>  Slorioi, 
pL  ii  pp.  129, 130;  Mabieite,  Karnak,  Texte,  pp.  9,  20;  of.  what  is  said  of  these  oolumQS  above, 
pp.  364,  365.  I  would  mention  once  more  (of.  aboTe,  p.  501,  note  S)  that  the  raoDumente  reooided  by 
the  early  Egyptologiota  aa  belonging  to  Psammetiohus  II.  belong  really  to  PsammelioLua  I,  and 

*  Mabibttb,  Abydot,  vol.  i.  pi.  2  b. 

'  UKOiKBLLi,  Inlerprttatio  obelUcorum,  pi.  2,  and  p.  125,  [Two  obelUke  were  set  up  originally  before 
the  Temple  of  Serapifl  and  Isis  in  the  OampuB  Martiug ;  that  in  the  text  no w  stands  before  the  Pantheon, 
and  though  out  by  Rameaee  II.,  was  appropriated  by  Pgarometiohus  II.     See  p.  550,  in/ro.— Tb.] 
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both  mercantile  and  friendly  ties,  had  risen  to  a  very  high  poeitioo  id  the  estima- 
tion of  its  contemporarieB ;  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  had  deferred  to  her  deciaion 
in  the  qaeation  whether  they  should  take  part  in  the  Olympic  games  in  which 
they  were  the  judges,  and  following  the  advice  she  had  given  on  the  matter,  they 
bad  excluded  their  own  citizens  from  the  sports  Boas  to  avoid  the  least  snapicion 
of  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  the  prizes.'  The  new  king,  probably  the  brother 
of  the  late  Pharaoh,  bad  his  prenomen  of  Uahibri  from  his  grandfather  Psamme- 
ticbuB  I.,  and  it  was  this  sovereign  that  the  Greeks  called  indifiFerently  Uapbres 
and  Apries.'    He  was  young,  ambitious,  greedy  of  fame  and  militafy  glory,  and 

longed  to  use  the  weapon  that 
bis  predecessors  had  for  some 
fifteen  years  past  been  care- 
fully whetting ;  hie  emissaries, 
arriving  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
moment  when  the  popular 
excitement  was  at  its  height, 
had  little  difficulty  in  over- 
coming Zedekiab's    scruples. 
Edom,  Moab,  and  the  Pbuis- 
tines,  who  had  all  taken  their  share  in  the  conferences  of  the  rebel  party,'  hesi- 
tated at  the  last  moment,  and  refused  to  sever  their  relations  with  Babylon.   Tyre 
and  the  Ammonites  alone  persisted  in  their  determination,  and  allied  themselves 
with  Egypt  on  the  same  terms  as  Judah.    Nebuchadrezzar,  thus  defied  by  three 
enemies,  was  at  a  loss  to  decide  upon  which  to  make  his  first  attack.    Ezekiel, 
whose  place  of  exile  put  him  in  a  favourable  position  for  learning  what  was 
passing,  shows  him  to  us  as  he  "  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of 
the  two  ways,  to  use  divination :  he  shook  the  arrows  to  and  fro,  he  consulted 
the  teraphim,  he  looked  in  the  liver."  *     Judah  formed  as  it  were  the  bridge 
by  which  the  Egyptians  could  safely  enter  Syria,  and  if  Nebachadrezzar  could 
succeed  in  occupying  it  before  their  arrival,  he  could  at  once  break  up  the 
coalition  into  three  separate  parts  incapable  of  rejoining  one  another — Ammon 
in  the  desert  to  the  east.  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  seaboard,  and  Pharaoh  beyond 

'  HiBODOTUS  II-  oil. :  cf,  WiEDBMANM,  StTo^U  ZweOe*  Duth,  pp.  568, 569.  Diodobdb  Sicdlds, 
L  99,  has  traneFerKd  the  anecdote  to  Atnuie,  and  the  deciaion  given  a  ekewhore  attributed  to  ono 
of  Ibe  eeren  sages.  Tlie  story  is  a  popular  romance,  of  whiob  Herodotus  gina  the  Tenion  ontrent 
ftmoDg  the  OreekB  in  Egypt. 

•  ia.»LhVT,IjMFremuTi£lablii»emenUdeiGreaen£gypU,p.UG,aoto2.  Aooording  to  Herodotna 
(II.  clxi.X  Ai^es  was  the  son  of  Psammia.  The  size  of  the  laroopbagus  of  Psammetichna  II.,  snitable 
only  for  a  youth,  makes  this  filiation  improbable.  FsammetichuB,  who  cams  to  the  throne  when  he 
was  hardly  more  than  a  child,  could  have  left  behind  bim  only  childroQ  of  tender  age^  and  Apnea 
appears  from  the  outset  as  a  prince  of  fall  meatal  and  physioal  development. 

'  Cf.  above,  p.  540  of  the  present  volume. 

'  Drann  by  Bandier,from  the  hroDze statuette  in  the  Louvre  Huseum:  cf.  Piebret, dfaUojriie da 
la  SalUhUtoriqne,  Na  267,  p.  57.  '  Etek.  Tsi,  21. 
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his  isthmus  to  the  soath-west.  He  thererore  estabUehed  himself  id  a  central 
position  at  Eiblah  on  the  Orontee,  from  whence  he  could  observe  the  progress 
of  the  operations, 
and  hasten  with  his 
reserve  force  to  a 
threatened  point  in 
the  case  of  unfore- 
seen difficulties  ; 
having  done  this,  be 
despatched  the  two 
divisions  of  his  army 
against  his  two 
principal  adversa- 
ries. One  of  these 
divisions  crossed 
the  Lebanon,  seized 
its  fortresses,  and, 
leaving  a  record  of 
its  victories  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Wady 
Bnssa,made  its  way 
southwards  along 
the  coast  to  block- 
ade Tyre.»  The 
other  force  bore 
down    upon    Zede- 

1-1  J  i  STELE   or  IflBCCHADREZZAB.' 

kian,  and  made  war 

upon  him  ruthlessly.    It  burnt  the  villages  and  unwalled  towns,  gave  the  rural 

'  The  Rocount  of  Ibis  Phcenioian  campaign  is  oootained  in  ono  of  Ibe  inBcriptiona  Jisoovered  end 
commented  on  by  Poohoh,  La  Imeriplioni  BabylonienuM  da  Wadi  BrUta,  pp.  20-22,  120-126. 
Wincklei,  the  onlj  oue  to  mj  knowledge  who  baa  tried  to  give  ti  pieoise  chronological  pcsition  to  tlie 
events  recorded  Id  the  iDEcriptioo,  plnocB  them  at  the  ver;  beginning  of  the  reign,  after  the  viclory  of 
Corchemitih,  aboat  the  lime  nhea  Nebuchadrezzar  heard  that  his  &tlieT  had  juat  died  (Altort'enlalitelte 
'  Fonehungen,  vol.  i,  pp.  S<M-S06),  I  think  that  this  date  is  not  justified  b;  the  stud;  of  the  inscription, 
for  the  king  speaks  therein  of  the  great  norks  that  be  hod  accomplished,  the  reatoratioQ  of  the  temples, 
the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Babytoo,  and  the  digging  of  canala,  all  of  which  take  us  to  the  middle  or 
the  end  of  bis  reign.  Weare  therefore  left  toohoose  between  one  oF  two  dates,  namely,  that  of  590-SS7, 
during  the  Jewish  war,  and  that  from  the  King's  thirtj-seventh  fear  to  568  B.C.,  during  the  war 
against  Amasis  which  will  be  treated  below.  I  have  chosen  the  Srst,  because  of  Nebuchadrezzat'B  long: 
icgonra  at  Biblah,  which  gave  him  snfScient  time  for  tbe  engraving  of  the  stelra  on  Lebanon :  the 
bas-relleb  of  Wodj  Btissa  could  have  been  cut  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  for  no  allusion  to  the 
war  against  the  Jews  is  found  la  them.  The  enemy  mentioned  in  tbs  opening  lines  is  perhaps  Aprtea, 
whose  fleet  wna  scouring  tbe  Fhcenician  coasts. 

'  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  a  photograph  by  PoesoN,  Lei  Inscription*  BahylonUsnel  iu  Wady 
Bruta,  pi.  ii.  The  figures  have  been  carefully  defaced  with  the  hammer,hut  the  outline  of  the  king 
can  still  be  discerned  on  tbe  left;  he  seizes  the  rampant  lion  by  the  right  paw,  and  while  it  ruN*  its 
left  paw  against  him,  he  plaugea  his  dagger  into  the  body  of  the  beast. 
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districts  over  as  a  prey  to  the  Fliilistices  and  the  Edomites,  BorroDnded  the  two 
fortreaaea  of  Lachish  and  Azekafa,  and  only  after  completely  ezhauatiDg  the 
piorinces,  appeared  before  the  nails  of  the  capital.  Jerusalem  was  closely 
beset  vben  the  news  reached  the  GhaldEcans  that  Apries  was  approaching  Gaza ; 
Zedekiab,  in  his  distress,  appealed  to  him  for  help,  and  the  promised  succonr 
at  length  came  upon  the  scene.^  The  Chaldceans  at  once  raised  the  siege  with 
the  object  of  arresting  the  advancing  enemy,  and  the  popular  party,  reckoning 
already  on  a  Chaldeean  defeat,  gave  way  to  insolent  rejoicing  over  the  prophets 
of  evil.  Jeremiah,  however,  had  no  hope  of  final  SQCcess.  "Deceive  not  your- 
selves, saying,  The  Cbaldfeaos  shall  sorely  depart  from  ns ;  for  they  shall  not 
depart.  For  though  ye  had  smitten  the  whole  army  of  the  Cbaldieans  that 
fight  against  you,  and  there  remained  but  wounded  men  among  them,  yet  should 
they  rise  up  every  man  in  his  tent,  and  bum  this  city  with  fire,"'  What 
actually  took  place  is  not  known ;  according  to  one  account,  AprJee  accepted 
battle  and  was  defeated ; "  according  to  another,  he  refused  to  be  drawn  into  an 
engagement,  and  retarned  haughtily  to  Egypt.*  His  fleet  probably  made  some 
effective  ruding  on  the  Phcenician  coast  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  sight 
of  the  Chaldtean  camp  inspired  him  with  prudence,  and  that  he  thought  twice 
before  compromising  the  effects  of  his  naval  campaign  and  risking  the  loss  of 
his  fine  army — the  only  one  which  Egypt  possessed — in  a  conflict  in  which  his 
own  safety  was  not  directly  concerned.  Nebuchadrezzar,  on  his  side,  was  not 
anxious  to  pursue  so  strongly  equipped  an  adversary  too  hotly,  and  deeming 
himself  fortunate  in  having  escaped  the  ordeal  of  a  trial  of  strength  with  him, 
he  returned  to  his  position  before  the  walls  of  Jerusitlem. 

The  city  receiving  no  further  succour,  its  fall  was  merely  a  question  of  time, 
and  resistance  served  merely  to  irritate  the  besiegers.  The  Jews  nevertheless 
continued  to  defend  it  with  the  heroic  obstinacy  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  frenzied  discord  of  which  they  have  so  often  shown  themselves  capable. 
During  the  respite  which  the  diversion  caused  by  Apries  afforded  them, 
Jeremiah  had  attempted  to  flee  from  Jerusalem  and  seek  refuge  in  Benjamin, 
to  which  tribe  he  belonged.  Arrested  at  the  city  gate  on  the  pretext  of  treason, 
he  was  unmercifully  beaten,  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  king,  who  had  begun 
to  believe  in  him,  did  not  venture  to  deliver  him.  He  was  confined  in  the 
court  of  the  palace,  which  served  as  a  gaol,  and  allowed  a  ration  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  his  daily  food.*    The  courtyard  was  a  public  place,  to  which  all 

'  Eitk.  ivii.  15.  '  Jet.  i«vii.  5-10. 

*  J08EFHU8,  Jeaith  ArUiquiliet,  x,  7.  §  H,  vhere  the  Hebrew  liutorian  probably  thought  that  the 
language  lued  by  Jeremiah  (xuvii.  7)  iiD|ilied  a  dereat  uf  the  Egyptians. 

'  That,  at  leaat,  u  what  JeTemiah  kcdu  to  aay  (iixvii.  7) :  "  Behold,  Pharaoh's  army,  nhioh  u 
come  forth  to  help  you,  »hall  return  to  Egypt  inlo  their  own  land."  There  ii  no  hint  here  of  defeat 
or  eveu  of  a  battle. 

'  Jir.  siivii.  11-21. 
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comers  had  access  who  desired  to  speak  to  the  prisoners,  and  eren  here  the 
prophet  did  not  cease  to  preach  and  exhort  the  people  to  repentance  :  "  He 
that  abideth  in  this  city  shall  die  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the 
pestilence ;  hut  he  that  goetb  forth  to  the  Chaldeans  shall  live,  and  his  life 
shall  be  unto  him  for  a  prey,  and  he  shall  live.  Thos  saith  the  Lord,  This  city 
shall  surely  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  army  of  the  King  of  Babylon,  and  he 
shall  take  it."  The  princes  and  ofBcers  of  the  king,  however,  complained  to 
Zedekiah  of  him  :  "  Let  this  man,  we  pray  thee,  be  pnt  to  death ;  forasmuch 
as  he  weakeneth  the  hands  of  the  men  of  war,  and  the  hands  of  all  the  people 


FRiaOHKBB  DNDEB  TOSTDRE  HATINa   THE(B  TOKQDBS  TXOCS  OUT.* 

in  speaking  snch  words."  Given  np  to  his  accusers  and  plunged  in  a  muddy 
cistern,  he  escaped  by  the  connivance  of  a  eunuch  of  the  royal  household,  only 
to  renew  his  denunciations  with  greater  force  than  ever.  The  king  sent  for  him 
secretly  and  asked  his  advice,  but  coald  draw  irom  him  nothing  but  threats : 
"  If  thou  wilt  go  forth  unto  the  King  of  Babylon's  princes,  then  thy  soul  shall 
live,  and  this  city  shall  not  be  burned  with  fire,  and  thon  shalt  live  and  thine 
bouse :  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  forth  to  the  King  of  Babylon's  princes,  then  shall 
this  city  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldieans,  and  they  shall  bum  it  with 
fire,  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  their  hand."  '  Zedekiah  would  hare  asked 
no  better  than  to  follow  his  advice,  but  he  had  gone  too  far  to  draw  back  now. 
To  the  miseries  of  war  and  sickness  the  horrors  of  famine  were  added,  but  the 
determination  of  the  besieged  was  unshaken  ;  bread  was  failing,  and  yet  they 
would  not  bear  of  surrender.^  At  length,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  sufferings 
heroically  borne,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  the  eleventh  mouth,  and  the 
fourth  day  of  the  month,  a  portion  of  the  city  wall  fell  before  the  attacks  of 
the  battering-rams,  and  the  Chaldeean  army  entered  by  the  breach.    Zedekiah 

'  Drawn  hj  Bondiei,  from  a  pbotogta|ib  of  the  origioM  in  the  BritiBh  Husenm :  cf.  Latabd, 
The  Monumtnit  of  Nineveh,  Tol.  ii.  pi.  47. 

'  Jer.  izxTiit.  '  Jer.  xixTiii.  2,  9,  24-27,  and  2  King$  xzr.  3. 

2   N 
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asBembled  his  reDtainiug  eoldien,  and  took  counsel  as  to  the  possibility  of 
cutting  his  way  throagh  the  enemy  to  beyond  the  Jordan ;  escaping  by  night 
tbrongh  the  gateway  oppoaite  the  Fool  of  Siloam,  he  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Jericho,  and  carried  off  to  Biblah,  where  Nebuchadrezzar  was  awaiting  with 
impatience  the  lesult  of  the  operations.     The  Cbaldseans  were  accustomed  to 
torture  their  prisooers  in  the  fashion  we  frequently  see  represented  on  the 
monaments  of  Nineveh,  and  whenever  an  unexpected  stroke  of  good  fortune 
!._; —  *„  i:~\,*  —  decorative  bas-relief  from  their 
I  represented  on  it  the  impaling 
lyed  alive,  and  chiefs  having  their 
Nebuchadrezzar,  whose  patience 
was    exhausted,  caused    the 
sons  of  Zedekiah  to  be  slain 
in    the    presence    of    their 
father,  together  with  all  the 
prisoDors  of  noble  birth,  and 
then,  having  put  out  his  eyes, 
sent  the  king    to    Babyltm 
loaded  with  chains.     As  for 
the  city  which  had  so  long 
defied  his  wrath,  he  gave  it 
over  to  Nebuzaradan,  one  of 
the    great    officers    of    the 
crown,  with   orders   to    de- 
molish  it    and    give    it  up 
i  Kiso  KwriHa  otrr  ths  eiu  of  *  pbwoioek.'  systematically  to  tlie  flames. 

The  temple  was  despoiled  of 
its  precious  wall-coverings,  the  pillars  and  brazen  ornaments  of  the  time  of 
Solomon  which  still  remained  were  broken  up,  and  the  pieces  carried  off  to 
Chaldtea  in  sacks,  the  masonry  was  overthrown  and  the  blocks  of  stone  rolled 
down  the  hill  into  the  ravine  of  the  Kedron.  The  survivors  among  the 
garrison,  the  priests,  scribes,  and  members  of  the  upper  classes,  were  sent 
off  into  exile,  but  the  mortality  during  the  siege  had  been  so  great  that  the 
convoy  barely  numbered  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  persons.  Some  of  the 
poorer  population  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  environs,  and  the  fields  and 
vineyards  of  the  exiles  were  divided  among  Ihem.^  Having  accomplished  the 
work  of  destruction,  the  Chaldieans  retired,  leaving  the  government  in  the 

■  Drawn  bj  Fauaher-Gndiu,  from  leveial  engraTuigi  in  Botta,  Le  Monumtnt  d»  Niaive.  The 
mutilated  remaiDB  of  sereial  bai-reliefa  luiTe  been  combined  ■□  aa  to  form  a  toterablj  correot  tcone ; 
the  priaonen  have  a  ring  pasaed  through  their  lipr,  and  the  king  holdi  them  bj  a  cord  attaohed  to  it. 

'  2  King»  «v.  4-21,  in  Jer.  lii.  6-27,  29;   cf,   Jer.  mix.  2-10,  and  2  Chron.  sxxTi.  17-20. 
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hands  of  GiecUliab,  son  of  A.hikam,'  a  friend  of  Jeremiah.  Gedaliah  estab- 
lished himself  at  Mizpah,  where  he  endeaToured  to  gather  around  him  the 
remnant  of  the  nation,  and  fugitiveB  poured  in  from  Uoab,  Ammon,  and  Edom. 
It  seemed  that  a  Jewish  principality  was  about  to  rise  again  from  the  rains  of 
the  kingdom.  Jeremiah  was  its  accredited  coonsellor,  bnt  his  inflnence  could 
not  estabh'sh  harmony  among  these  turbulent  spirits,  still  smarting  from  their 
i-ecent  misfortanes.*  The  captains  of  the  bands  which  had  been  roaming  over 
the  country  after  the  fall  of  Jemsalem  refused,  moreoTer,  to  act  in  concert  with 
Gredaliah,  and  one  of  them,  Ishmael  by  name,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood, 
assassinated  him,  but,  being  attacked  in  Qibeon  by  Johanan,  the  sou  of  Kateah, 
was  forced  to  escape  almost  alone  and  take  refuge  with  the  Ammonites.'  These 
acts  of  violence  aroused  the  vigilance  of  the  Ghaldfeans;  Johanan  feared 
reprisals,  and  retired  into  Egypt,  taking  with  him  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  people.*  Apries  gave  the  refugees  a  welcome,  and  assigned  them 
certain  Tillages  near  to  his  military  colony  at  Daphnse,  whence  they  soon  spread 
into  the  neighbouring  uomes  as  far  as  Migdol,  Memphis,  and  eren  as  far  as  the 
Tbebaid.'  Even  after  all  these  catastrophes  Judah's  woes  were  not  yet  at  an 
end.  In  581,  the  few  remaining  Jews  in  Faleetine  allied  themselves  with  the 
Moabites  and  made  a  last  wild  effort  for  independence ;  a  final  defeat,  followed 
by  a  final  exile,  brought  them  to  irretrievable  ruin.'  The  earlier  captives  had 
entertained  no  hope  of  advantage  from  these  despairing  efTorts,  and  Ezekiel 
from  afar  condemned  them  without  pity:  "They  that  inhabit  those  waste 
places  in  the  laud  of  Israel  speak,  saying,  Abraham  was  one,  and  he  inherited 
the  land :  but  we  are  many ;  the  land  is  given  us  for  inheritance.  ...  Ye 
lift  up  your  eyes  nnto  your  idols  and  shed  blood :  and  shall  ye  pceseas  the 
land  ?  Ye  stand  upon  your  sword,  ye  work  abomination,  and  ye  defile  every 
The  follovu)g.ii  the  table  of  the  kinga  of  Jndah  htsta  the  detth  of  Bolonton  to  the  dutrnotioD  of 


L  Bbhoboam.  VI.  Ahasiah.  XI.  Jothax.  XVL  JoauH. 

II.  Abijab.  Vn.  ;a^^uah.  '      XII.  Ahaz.  XVII.  l^raOASAE. 

I  1  I  1  '  - 1 

IIL  Aba.  VIII,  Joabh.  I    XIII.  Hbzkeiau.     .  XVUL  SsatOAKiu. 

TV.  jBHOSHAfHAT.  IX.  Amaziau.  i     XIV.  Mamasiwh.     I      XIX.  Jbboiaobin. 

V.  jBHORAIf.  X.   DZZIAH  (AZABIAU).  XV.  AxOH.  I  SX.  ZlDIKlAU. 

<  2  Kingt  xxt.  22 ;  Jer.  xl.  5-7. 

>  For  the  nftniier  in  whieh  Jereminli  wu  sepanted  tiam.  the  rett  of  the  oaptive*,  set  at  liberiy 
and  sent  back  to  Gedaliah,  see  Jar,  xxiii.  11-lS,  xl.  1-6. 

'  2  Kingt  XXT.  23-25,  aud  Jar.  xL  7-16,  xlL  1-lS,  where  thete  event*  ue  reoorded  at  length. 
'  2  Kiaa»  zxT.  26 ;  Jar.  xlL  IS-IS,  xlU.,  iliii.  1-7. 

*  Jer.  xliv.  1,  where  the  word  a!  tbo  Lord  It  tpoken  to  "  all  the  Jews  . .  .  whiob  dwelt  at  Migdol, 
and  at  Tahpanhee  (Daphnn),  and  at  Noph  {ton.  Mopk,  HemphU),  and  in  the  oomitrj  of  Pathme." 

*  JoBBFBils,^iit. /iHi,i.9,  $7;  11,  5  1,  followiog  BenMm,  fpeakB  of  a  wai against  the  Monbiiea 
and  the  Ammonitee,  followed  hj  the  oonqueit  of  Egypt  in  the  twentj-third  year  of  Nebaahadieuar. 
To  tbU  mnat  be  added  a  JewiBh  rendt  if  we  aretoeonneot  with  these  sTenta  the  mention  of  the  thinl 
captiTity,  earned  out  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  b;  Nebuzamdan  (Jer.  lii,  30). 
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one  his  neighboni's  wife :  and  shall  ye  posseas  the  land  ?  .  .  .  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  :  As  I  live,  snrely  they  that  are  in  the  waste  places  shall  fall  by  the 
stroid,  and  him  that  is  in  the  open  field  will  I  give  to  the  beasts  to  be  deTonred, 
and  they  that  be  in  the  strongholds  and  in  the  caves  shall  die  of  the  pestilence."  ^ 
The  first  act  of  the  revolntioa  foreseen  by  the  prophets  was  over ;  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  so  persistently  annoonoed  by  them,  had  at  length  come,  and  it  had  seen 
not  only  the  sack  of  Jenualem,  bat  the  destruction  of  the  earthly  kingdom  of 
Jodab.  Many  of  the  sorriTors,  refosing  still  to  acknowledge  the  joatice  of  the 
chastisement,  persisted  in  throwing  the  blame  of  the  disaster  on  the  reformers 
of  the  old  worship,  and  saw  no  hope  of  salration  except  in  their  idolatrous 
practices.  "  As  for  the  word  that  thou  hast  spoken  unto  us  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  we  will  not  hearken  unto  thee.  Bat  we  will  certainly  perform  erery  word 
that  is  gone  forth  ont  of  our  month,  to  bum  incense  nnto  the  queen  of  heaven, 
and  to  pour  oat  drink  offerings  unto  her,  as  we  have  done,  we  and  onr  fathers, 
onr  kings  and  oar  prince^  in  the  cities  of  Jndah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem : 
for  then  had  we  plenty  of  victuals,  and  were  well  and  saw  no  evil.  Bat  since 
we  left  off  to  bum  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven  and  to  pour  out  drink  ofTer- 
ings  onto  her,  we  have  wanted  all  things,  and  have  been  consamed  by  the  sword 
and  by  the  famine."  ' 

There  still  romained  to  these  ml^^ided  Jews  one  consolation  which 
they  shared  in  common  with  the  prophets — the  certainty  of  seeing  the 
hereditary  foes  of  Israel  involved  in  the  common  overthrow :  Ammon  had 
been  already  severely  chastised ;  Tyre,  cut  off  from  the  neighbooring  main- 
land, seemed  on  the  point  of  saccambing,  and  the  torn  of  Egypt  must  surely 
soon  arrive  in  which  she  would  have  to  expiate  in  bitter  sufferings  the  wrongs 
her  evil  counsels  had  brought  upon  Jerusalem.  Their  anticipated  joy,  however, 
of  witnessing  such  chastisements  was  not  realised.  Tyre  deRed  for  thirteen 
years  the  blockade  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  when  the  city  at  length  decided 
to  capitalate,  it  was  on  condition  that  its  king,  Ethbaal  III.,  should  continue 
to  reign  under  the  almost  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Chaldeeans  (574  B.c.).' 
Egypt  continued  not  only  to  preserve  her  independence,  but  seemed  to  increase 
in  prosperity  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  hatred  which  she  had  stirred 
up  against  her.  Apries  set  about  repairing  the  monuments  and  embellishing 
the  temples:  he  erected  thronghout  the  country  stelee,  tables  of  offerings, 
statues  and  obelisks,  some  of  which,  though  of  small  size,  like  that  which 

I  Eidc.  ixxiii.  23-27.  '  Jer.  sUt.  18-18. 

'  HiHAHDSB,  Fragm.  2,  in  HOllxb-Didot,  Fragra.  HitL  Grxc.,  vol.  It.  p.  147.  The  majorit;  or 
OhriatlaD  writer*  baTs  imagined,  oontnu;  to  the  testimoii;  of  the  Phcanioian  annals,  that  the  islaad  of 
Tjra  was  taJcen  by  Nebn«liadreizari  the;  say  that  the  Ohald  nans  nnited  the  island  to  the  mainland 
by  a  causeway  aimilar  to  that  conBtrueted  sabaeqaently  by  Alexander.  It  ie  worthy  of  notice  that  a 
looal  tnditioo,  atill  sxirting  in  the  elerentb  oentnry  of  oar  era,  euerted  that  the  beaiegers  irere  not 
■acceMfnl  in  their  enterprise  (Wiluan  op  Ttbb,  Hiitoria,  iiii.  4). 
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adorns  the  Piazza  della  Minerva  at  Borne,*  erected  so  inoongraoaBl;  on  the 
back  of  a  modern  elephant,  are  nneqiialled  for  purity  of  form  and  delicacy  of 
catting.    The  high  pitch  of  artistic  excellence  to  which  the  schools  of  the 
reign  of  FsammetichQa  II.  had  attained  was  maintained  at  the  same  exalted 
lerel.     If  the  granite  sphinxes '  and  bronze  lions  of  this  period  lack  some- 
what in  grace  of  form,  it  most  be  acknowledged  that  they  display  greater 
refinement  and  elegance  in  the  technique  of  carviog  or  moulding  than  had  yet 
heen  attained.    While  engaged  in  these  works 
at  home,  Apries  was  not   unobservant  of  the 
revelations  occurring  in  Asia,  upon  which  he 
maintained  a  constant  watch,  and  in  the  years 
which  followed  the  capitulation  of  Tyre,  he 
found  the  opportunity,  so  long  looked  for,  of 
entering  once  more  upon  the  scene.     The  Phoe- 
nician  navy   had    suffered    much   during  the 
lengthy  blockade  of  their  country,  and  had  be- 
come inferior  to  the  Egyptian,  now  well  orga- 
nised by  the  lonians :  Apries  therefore  took  the 
offensive  by  sea,  and  made  a  direct  descent 
on  the  Phoenician   coasts.     Nebuchadrezzar 
opposed  him  with  the  forces  of  the  recently 
subjugated  Tynans,  and   the  latter,  having 

BHONZa  LION   or  BOHBIJT.*  ii^.i-         .,1  ..-n 

cooled  in  tneir  attachment  to  rigypt  owing  to 
the  special  favour  shown  by  the  Pharaoh  to  their  rivals  the  Hellenes,  summoned 
their  Cypriote  vassals  to  assist  them  in  repelling  the  attack.  The  Egyptians 
dispersed  the  combined  fleets,  and  taking  possession  of  Sidon,  gave  it  ap  to 
pillf^e.  The  other  maritime  cities  surrendered  of  their  own  accord,^  including 
Qebal,  which  received  an  Egyptian  garrison,  and  where  the  officers  of  Pharaoh 
founded  a  temple  to  the  goddess  whom  they  identified  with  the  Egyptian  E&thor.* 

*  COna  of  the  two  obelislu  of  the  Campot  Martins,  od  which  aite  the  Ohnrch  of  S,  Huia  Sopm 
MiuerTR  waa  built— Tb.] 

'  Above  the  Bummar^r  of  tbe  contenta  of  the  present  chapter,  will  be  found  one  of  thoM  apbioxea 
which  was  discovered  in  Borne. 

'  Drawn  bf  Faocher-Ondio,  from  an  engraving  in  Hisibttr,  Monumealt  divtn,  pL  4! ;  of. 
Uabpebo,  Guide  du  VitiieaT  au  Jtfu*A  de  BouUiq,  pp.  SI,  52,  No.  465. 

'  EiBoi>oirs,  II.  olii.,  and  DiODOBna  8ioulub,  i.  68,  where  ii  Inserted  information  gathered  bom 
Miother  antbor,  perbapB  EpbomB  or  Tbeopompni.  The  war  of  Apries  against  tbe  Phraaioians  oaonot 
have  taken  pUce  before  the  capitnlation  of  Tjre  in  574  b.g.,  because  the  Tyriaiu  took  part  in  it  by 
order  of  Nebnohadrezxar,  and  on  the  other  band  it  cannot  be  put  tatei  thari  5S9  b.u.,  tbe  date  of  the 
revolt  of  Amaaia ;  it  mast  therefore  be  tusigned  to  aboat  GTl  B.a  Fur  the  reasoiiB  which  detarmined 
the  PhcenioiaiiB  to  make  oommon  cause  with  the  ChaldEoans,  cf.  Hallbt,  Ltt  Fnrnien  ^tiHUnemitnU 
<Ut  Greet  en  £gsipl«,  pp.  118,  119. 

<  Benav,  Muiion  de  PMnieU,  pp.  26,  et  aeq.,  179,  aad  the  memoir  publiehed  oonoeming  the 
Egjptian  roinaina  at  Byblos,  by  E.  na  Booof,  LeUra  a  M.  Renan,  in  the  flemus  Amh^ologuiw,  186*, 
vol.  viL  pp.  191-198.  WiedeoiaDD  (Gocb.  ^ggpUnt,  p.  131 ;  ^gsptiache  Oetch.,  p.  Oil)  prefers  to 
attribute  these  buildiDgs  to  tbe  time  of  Faammetichus  L 
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The  object  at  whicli  Necho  and  Ps&mmetichus  II.  had  aimed  for  fifteen  jeara 
was  thos  attained  by  Apries  at  one  fortunate  blow,  and  tie  could  legitimately 
entitle  himself  "more   fortunate   than   all   the  kings  Iiis  predecessors,"  and 
imf^ne,  in  his  pride,  ttiat  "  the  gods  themselves  were  nnable  to  injure  him," ' 
The  gods,  however,  did  not  allow  him  long  to  enjoy  the  fmits  of  his  victory. 
Greeks  bad  often  visited  Libya 
since  the  time  when  Egypt  had 
been  thrown  open  to  the  trade 
of  the  ^gean.    Their  sailors 
had  discovered  that  the  most 
convenient  coarse  thither  was  to 
sail  straight  to  Crete,  and  then 
to  traverse  the  sea  between  this' 
island  and  the  headlands  of  the 
Libyan  plateau ;  here  they  fell 
in  with  a  strong  current  setting 
towards  the  east,  which  carried 
them  quickly  and  easily  as  far 
as  Bakotis  and  Canopus,  along 
the  Harmarican  shore.  In  these 
voyages  they  learned  to  appre- 
ciate  the  value  of  the  country  ; 
and  about  631  b.c.  some  Dorians 
of  Thera,  who  had  set  out  to 
seek   for  a   new   home  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
landed    in    the    small    desert 
island  of  Plattea,  where  they 
built  a  strongly  fortified  settle- 
ment.    Their    leader,    Battos,^ 
soon  crossed  over  to  the  main- 
land, where,  having  reached  the  high  plateau,  he  built  the  city  of  Cyrene  on 
the  borders  of  an  extremely  fertile  region,  watered  by  abundant  springs.    The 
tribes  of  the  Labn,  who  bad  fought  so  valiantly  against  the  Pharaohs  of  old,  still 
formed  a  kind  of  loose  confederation,  and  their  territory  stretched  across  the 

■  Hebodotub,  IV.  clxii, 

'  Herodotos  seems  to  hnve  been  ignorant  of  the  leal  name  of  the  founder  of  Cjiene,  vfaioli  has 
been  pieserved  for  us  b;  Pindar  (PyOiiatu,  v.  ST),  hy  CallimachuB  (fiymn  lo  ApoUo,  75),  by  tbe 
ipnrioiu  Beraclidea  of  Poutiu  (MI'LLBR-Didot,  Fragm.  MiiU  Qrxe.,  Tol.ii.  p.  212),  and  bj  the  olirooo- 
logieta  of  the  CbristiaD  epoch.  Herodotoa  saja  that  Battot  signifies  kiag  in  the  Ungaage  of  Libjk 
(IV.  cIt.)  ;  OD  tbe  rosemblance  irbioh  has  been  discerned  betveen  this  name  and  that  of  it  Libyan 
chieflain  in  the  time  of  Ulnephtah,  cf.  Struggle  of  the  Natioru,  p.  131,  note  5. 

'  Drann  by  Bondier,  from  a  photograpb  taken  at  Home,  about  ie$9. 
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deserts  from  the  Egyptian  frontier  to  the  shores  of  the  Syrtes.  The  chief  of 
this  confederation  assamed  the  title  of  king,  as  in  the  days  of  Mtnephtah 
or  of  Ramses  III.'  The  most  ciTiHsed  of  these  tribes  were  those  which  now 
dwelt  nearest  to  the  coast:  first  the  Adyrmakhides,  who  were  settled  beyimd 
Marea,  and  bad  bees  semi-Egyptianised '  by  constant  interconrse  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Delta ;  then  the  Giligammce,'  who  dwelt  between  the  port 
of  Flynas  and  the  island  of  Aphrodiaias ;  and  beyond  these,  again,  the  Asbystes, 
famed  for  their  skill  in  chariot-driving,  the  Cabalee,  and  the  Auschises.*  The 
oases  of  the  hinterland  were  in  the  bands  of  the  Nasamones  °  and  of  the 
Mashauaeha,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Maxyes."    One  of  the  terolntions  bo 


lUa  OASIS  OF  AMON   AMD  TBE  BPBIHO  OF  TBI  BCK.' 

frequent  among  the  desert  tribes  had  compelled  the  latter  to  remove  from  their 
home  near  the  Nile  valley,  to  a  district  far  to  the  west,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Triton.  There  they  had  settled  down  in  a  permanent  &sbion,  dwellbg  in 
hooses  of  stone,  and  giving  themselves  np  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  They 
continued,  however,  to  preserve  in  their  new  life  some  of  their  ancient  costoms, 
such  as  that  of  painting  their  bodies  with  vermilion,  and  of  shaving  off  the 
hair  from  their  heads,  with  the  exception  of  one  lock  which  hung  over  the  right 
ear.  The  Theban  Pharaohs  had  formerly  placed  garrisons  in  the  most  im- 
portant  oases,  and  bad  consecrated  temples  there  to  their  god  Amon.  One 
of  these  Banctuaries,  built  close  to  an  intermittent  spring,  which  gave  forth 
alternately  hot  and  cold  water,  had  risen  to  great  eminence,  and  the  oracle  of 
these  Ammonians  was  a  centre  of  pilgrimage  from  far  and  near.^     The  first 

'  For  what  is  kcown  of  thew  tdogs,  of.  Slmggte  of  Ihe  Nalioiu,  pp.  130-437,  456-461,  470-474. 
The  (leBcriptioii  giren  b;  EaiodotuB  of  these  Libfao  tribes  (rv.  clxTiL-oxoniL)  agrees  with  Ihe 
Blight  amonot  of  iDfonaatioii  furnished  b;  the  Egyptian  monuments  for  the  thirteenth  ceotorj  B.a 

'  Hebodotds,  IV.  diviii.  '  Uerodotds,  IV.  clxii./:lix. 

*  Hebodotob,  rv.  olix.,  olizi.  '  Hkbodotub,  IV.  clixii.-ozc. 

*  Hebodotcb,  IV.  cicL  For  the  identity  of  the  Hashauusha  with  the  Maxyes,  of.  Strugglt  of 
the  Nation;  p.  430,  Dote  4. 

'  DrawD  bj  Boodier,  from  Minutoli,  Caravaatniug  dttreh  dit  LSijitche  Wiiile,  pL  v.  No.  1. 

■  Hebodotcb,  IV.  cliixi.  For  the  temples  of  the  Thebau  Amon  erected  ia  these  oa»e8,  of.  the 
article  of  LEFsnre,  UtJier  de  tciddarltOpJigea  GStUr  Amman  und  Chaumii,  ia  Beiiehung  auf  di« 
Ammont-Oare  uud  die  gehSmten  KBp/»  auf  griechitchen  Miijuen,  io  the  ZeiUchri/l,  1877,  pp.  8-22. 
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Libyans  who  came  into  contact  with  the  Greeks,  the  Asbystea  and  the 
GiUgammea,  received  the  new-comers  kindly,  giving  them  their  daughters  in 
marriage ;  from  the  fusion  of  the  two  races  thns  brought  about  sprang,  first 
under  Battos  and  then  under  his  son  Arkesilas  I.,  an  industrions  and  valiant 
race.  The  main  part  of  their  revenues  was  derived  from  commerce  in  silphium 
and  woollen  goods,  and  even  the  kings  themselves  did  not  deem  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  preside  in  person  at  the 
weighing  of  the  crop,  and  the  storing 
of  the  tmsses  in  their  mag^ines.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  city 
having  shortly  brought  about  a  breach 
in  the  friendly  relations  hitherto  main- 
tained between  it  and  its  neighbonra, 
fiattos  the  Fortunate,  the  son  of  Arke- 

silas  I.,  sent  for  colonists  from  Greece : 

numbers  answered  to  his  call,  on  the  faith  of  a  second  oracular  prediction,  and  in 
order  to  provide  them  with  the  necessary  land,  Battos  did  not  hesitate  to  dis- 
poseesB  his  native  allies.  The  latter  appealed  to  Adikran,  king  of  the  confederacy, 
and  this  prince,  persuaded  that  his  irregular  militia  would  not  be  able  to  withstand 
the  charge  of  the  hoplites,  thereupon  applied  in  his  torn  to  Apries  for  assistance.^ 
There  was  much  tempting  spoil  to  be  bad  in  Gyrene,  and  Apries  was  fully 
aware  of  the  fact,  from  the  accounts  of  the  Libyans  and  the  Greeks.  His 
covetonsness  must  have  been  aroused  at  the  prospect  of  such  rich  booty,  and 
perhaps  be  would  have  thought  of  appropriating  it  sooner,  had  he  not  been 

deterred  from  the  attempt  by  his  knowledge  of  the  superi-  

ority  of  the  Greek  fleets,  and  of  the  dangers  attendant  on 
a  long  and  painful  march  over  an  almost  desert  country 
through  disaffected  tribes.     Now  that  be  could  rely  on  the  | 

support  of  the  Libyans,  he   hesitated  no  longer  to  run 
these  risks.    Dewning  it  imprudent,  with  good   reason,  to 
employ  his  mercenary  troops  against  their  own  compatriots,        '^"^  silphidh 
Apries  mobilised  for  his  encounter  with  Battos  an  army 
exclusively  recruited  from  among  his  uative  reserves.    The  troops  set  out 
full  of  confidence  in  themselves  and  of  disdain  for  the  enemy,  delighted  more- 
over at  an  opportunity  for  at  length  convincing  their  kings  of  their  error  in 
preferring  barbarian  to  native  forces.     But  the  engagement  brought  to  nought 
all  their  boastings.     The  Egyptians  were  defeated  in  the  first  encounter  near 
Irasa,  hard  by  the  fountain  of  Theste,  near  the  spot  where  the  high  plateaus  of 

■  BXBonoTna,  IV.  cL-olix.    For  the  queatioas  relatiog  to  the  primitive  hiBtory  of  CTrene,  I  refei 

to  BcsoLT,  GritdiivAe  GaahidUa,  vol.  i.  pp.  842-349,  where  Ibo  bibliogniphj  of  thia  aubjeot  i*  given. 

*  DniwD  b;  Fauoher-Gudiu,  from  the  cut  of  a  coin  of  Cjrene,  kindlj  furnished  b;  M.  B«beloii. 
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Cyrene  proper  terminate  in  the  low  oliffe  of  Marmarica :  and  the  troopB  suffered 
BO  severely  dnring  the  Bnbseqnent  retreat  that  only  a  small  remnant  of  the  army 
r^ained  in  safety  the  frontier  of  the  Delta.'  This  unexpected  reverse  was  the 
occasion  of  the  ontbreak  of  a  revolution  which  had  been  in  preparation  for 
years.  The  emigration  to  Ethiopia  of  some  contingents  of  the  military  class 
had  temporarily  weakened  the  factions  hostile  to  foreign  influence;  these 


factions  had  felt  themselves  powerless  under  the  rule  of  Fsammetichns  I.,  and 
had  bowed  to  bis  will,  prepared  all  the  while  to  reassert  themselves  when 
they  felt  strong  enough  to  do  so  successfnlly.  The  reorganisation  of  the 
native  army  furnished  them  at  once  with  the  means  of  insurrection,  of  which 
they  bad  temporarily  been  deprived.  Although  Pharaoh  bad  lavished  privi- 
l^;e8  on  the  Hermotybies  and  Oalasiries,  be  bad  not  removed  the  causes  for 
discontent  which  had  little  by  little  alienated  the  good  will  of  the  Mashauasha : 
to  do  BO  would  have  rendered  necessary  the  disbanding  of  the  Ionian  guard,  the 

■  HsBODOTUS,  IV.  cliz.,  rrom  whom  Diodobdb  Sioulds,  J.  68,  borroned  the  itor;  of  this  expodiUon. 
Tlie  interpietatioa  I  have  giieii  to  the  aeDtimenta  of  the  Egyptian  armj  folloira  oleorly  enough  fiom 
ths  obserTation  of  Herodatua,  that "  the  Bgjptiaos,  haTing  never  expeiienced  themaelvea  the  power 
of  the  Greaka,  had  felt  foT  them  notliing  but  ooDtempt."  The  eito  of  Iraaa  aud  the  fountain  of  TheatS 
hu  been  fixed  with  much  probability  in  the  fertile  district  watered  atill  by  the  fountain  of  Ereeu, 
Bruem,  or  Enia&n  <Pacho,  Fogage  dam  la  Marmariqae,  pp.  84, 8S). 

'  Drawn  by  Faaoher-Gudia,  from  a  photograph  taken  of  the  original  in  the  Cola  Boom  in  the 
Bibliotb^ue  Nationale  at  Faria.    The  king  here  repreaeated  ia  ArkeaitaE  II.  the  Bad. 
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objeot  of  their  jealousy,  and  to  take  thia  step  neither  be  nor  his  SQOcessorB  could 
submit  themselvee.  The  hatred  of  these  mercenaries,  and  the  irritation  against 
the  sorereigns  who  employed  them,  grew  fiercer  from  reign  to  reign,  and  now 
wanted  nothing  but  a  pretext  to  break  forth  openly :  such  a  pretext  was 
furnished  by  the  defeat  at  Irasa.  When  the  fugitives  arrived  at  the  eotrencbed 
camp  of  Marea,  exasperated  by  their  defeat,  and  alleging  doubtless  that  it  was  due 
to  treachery,  they  fonod  others  who  affected  to  share  their  belief  that  Pharaoh 
had  despatched  bis  Egyptian  troops  against  Cyrene  with  the  view  of  consigning 
to  certain  death  those  whose  loyalty  to  him  was  suspected,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  stir  up  the  disafiected  soldiers  to  open  revolt.'  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  a  military  tumult  had  threatened  the  sovereignty  of  Apries.  Some 
time  previous  to  this,  in  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  Nile  valley,  the  troops 
stationed  at  ElephantiuS,  composed  parity  of  Egyptians,  partly  of  Asiatic  and 
Greek  mercenaries — possibly  the  same  who  had  fought  in  the  Ethiopian  cam- 
paign nnder  Psammetichns  II. — had  risen  in  rebellion  owing  to  some  neglect  in 
the  payment  of  their  wages :  having  devastated  the  Thebaid,  they  had  marched 
straight  across  the  desert  to  the  port  of  Shashirlt,  in  the  hope  of  there  seizing 
ships  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  havens  of  Idanuea  or  Nabattea.  The 
governor  of  ElephantinS,  Nsihor,  had  at  first  held  them  back  with  speoioos 
promises ;  but  on  learning  that  Apries  was  approaching  with  reinforcements, 
he  attacked  them  boldly,  and  driving  them  before  him,  hemmed  them  in 
between  his  own  force  and  that  of  the  king  and  massacred  them  all.'  Apries 
thought  that  the  revolt  at  Marea  would  have  a  similar  issue,  and  that  he 
might  succeed  in  bafSiug  the  rebels  by  &ir  words ;  be  sent  to  them  as  his 
representative  Amasis,  one  of  his  generals,  distantly  connected  probably  with 
the  royal  hoiise.^  What  took  place  in  the  camp  is  not  clearly  known,  for  the 
actual  events  have  been  transformed  in  the  course  of  popular  transmission  into 
romantic  legends.  The  story  soon  took  shape  that  Amasis  was  bom  of  humble 
parenti^e  in  the  village  of  Sinph,  not  far  from  Sais ;  *  he  was  fond,  it  was 
narrated,  of  wine,  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  women,  and  replenished  his 
empty  purse  by  stealing  what  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  from  his  neighbours 

■  Hebodotd£,  IV.  clii, 

'  Statue  A  90  tn  the  Louvre,  pabliahed  by  Picbrit,  B«eaeU  (TinisWpliiMii,  vol.  i.  pp.  21-29,  intei- 
pnted  b;  UAapiBO,  Notet  tar  qudguM  poinU  de  Oram,  et  UBiH.,  In  thg  Ztiteohrlfl,  IBSi,  pp.  87-80, 
ud  by  BacasoB,  BeUrdgr,  in  tha  Zeitiehri/l,  1884,  pp.  93-97 ;  of.  Ed.  Mitkb,  Oeeeh.  ^yptme,  p.  305. 
Thia  ii  the  iiuariptioD  In  which  Wiedemann  tbooght  hediaoarneduialliuion  tothe  oaaqaeit  of  Egypt 
by  N'ebnobMiiezEar  (Dor  Zag  N^iteadtKiar't  g«gen  ^gypten,  in  the  Zeittehri/t,  1878,  pp.  2-6,  87-90). 

'  liM..'PiehHPetaee£tudeiEg]iplolog.,pf,  2d-S0)aaABivaioat  (La  Femneet  la  Mire  (TAataeii,  in 
tbe  Beoite  Rgnptologiqut,  toL  ii.  pp.  96-98)  thought  they  had  found  the  wife  and  the  motlier  of  Anuii 
OQ  two  monumeuta  in  the  HnteuniB  of  Stockholm  ftnd  the  Louvre;  U.  Picbl  Bubsequently  abandoned 
tbii  view,  wbiob  he  had  only  brought  fotward  as  a  hypotbeaia  (Coil-on  acoepier  Chi/poUiite  (fun  rigne 
jfrnuZtsM'  d'Apriit  et  iTAmatie  1  in  ZeilMehrift,  vol.  xxviiL  p.  B,  et  seq.).  Id  fact,  nothing  certain  ii 
known  of  the  relationihip  between  AmaeiB  and  Apries,  and  it  li  merely  a  oonjeotore  that  the  former 
is  oonneoted  with  the  royal  line,    Diodorus,  howerer,  saserls  that  he  wae  of  good  fomily  (i.  68). 

*  HsBODOTTB,  IL  olziii. ;  Plato  (Tfnwu*.  ed.  Didot,  vol.  il.  p.  169)  makes  him  a  native  of  Sais. 
Biuph  ia  the  present  ea-8effeh. 
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OF  comrades — a  gay  boon-companioD  all  the  while,  with  an  easy  disposition  and 
sarcastic  tongue.  AocordiDg  to  some  aocoonta,  he  conciliated  the  &Toar  of 
Apnea  by  his  invariable  afTability  and  good  humour ;  ^  according  to  others,  he 
won  the  king's  confidence  by  presenting  him  with  a  crown  of  flowers  on  his 
birthday.'  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  while  be  was  harsngoing  the  rebels, 
one  of  them,  slipping  behind  him,  suddenly  placed  on  his  head  the  rounded 
helmet  of  the  Pharaohs :  the  bystanders  immediately  proclaimed  him  king,  and 
after  a  slight  show  of  resistance  he  accepted  the  dignity.  As  soon  as  the 
mmoor  of  these  events  had  reached  Sais,  Apries  despatched  Patarbemis,  one 
of  his  chief  officers,  with  orders  to  bring  back  the  rebel  chief  alive.  The 
latter  was  seated  on  his  horse,  on  the  point  of  breaking  up  his  camp  and 
marching  against  his  former  patron,  when  the  envoy  arrived.  On  learning  the 
nature  of  his  misBioti,  Amasis  charged  him  to  carry  back  a  reply  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  already  been  making  preparation  to  submit,  and  besought  the 
sovereign  to  grant  him  patiently  a  few  days  longer,  so  that  be  might  bring 
with  bim  the  Egyptian  subjects  of  Pharaoh.  Tradition  adds  that,  on  receiving 
this  insolent  defiance,  Apries  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  without  listening 
to  remonstrance,  ordered  the  nose  and  ears  of  Fatarbemis  to  be  cut  off,  where- 
upon the  indignant  people,  it  is  alleged,  deserted  his  cause  and  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of  Amasis,  The  mercenaries,  however,  did  not  betray  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  their  Egyptian  lords.  Although  only  thirty  thoosand 
against  a  whole  people,  they  onfiinohingly  awaited  the  attack  at  Momemphis 
(569  B.O.);  but,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of  their  assailants,  disbanded 
and  fled,  after  a  conflict  lasting  one  day.^  Apries,  taken  prisoner  in  the  rout, 
was  at  first  well  treated  by  the  conqueror,  and  seems  even  to  hare  retained  for 
a  time  the  external  pomp  of  royalty ;  but  the  populace  of  Sais  demanding  his 
execution  with  vehemence,  Amasis  was  at  length  constrained  to  deliver  him 
up  to  their  vengeance,  and  Apries  was  strangled  by  the  mob.'  He  was 
honourably  interred  between  the  royal  palace  and  the  temple  of  Nit,  not  far 

'  HutODOTUB,  IL  olixiv. 

<  HsLLAinoce  or  Lesbos,  Fragm.  151,  in  Mi^LLiB-Diixn,  Fragm.  Hut.  Otmo.,  toI.  i.  p.  66.  The 
kiDg  to  whom  Amaaii  made  this  oflering  ia  oalled  PatanuiB,  aad  tha  Eunilaiity  of  tbu  name  with 
the  PaUibemis  gf  Herodotna  eMms  to  indicute  a  v&riant  of  the  Itgeod,  in  which  Patarmia  or 
PatarbenU  took  the  plooe  of  AprliM. 

*  HcBODoms,  II.  olzii.,  olxiiL,  clxix. ;  of.  Wodemahii,  SerodeU  ZueUet  Btuh,  pp.  571,  5Ti, 
560-.583.    DioDOBce  Sicdlub,  i.  68,  places  the  leene  of  the  eagagemaut  near  Mnrea  itselt 

*  Hkbodotub,  II.  oliix.  Dr.  Wiedemnnn  thought  he  had  diMovered  lome  mantuneutB  of  this  joint 
reign,  one  oa  a  bas-relief  in  Cairo  (GoAHfOLLlON,  JUonunMnfi  de  VEgypte  et  dtla  NubU,  pi.  cocoiliii. 
I),  the  other  on  a  seal  of  flue  olaj  (Wibduukk,  Ver  Zug  Nebueadnetar'i  gegen  ^gypUn,  to  the 
ZeUtchHfi,  1876,  pp.  5,  6,  and  Notn  a  Bemarquti,  in  the  Beeueil  da  Tramiux,  vol.  ix.  pp.  103,  134). 
M.  Piehl  ha>  ahowu  reasoD  to  believe  that  the  former  monument  contains  an  anoient  nsurpatien  or  an 
error  in  the  readiug  of  tie  carlooohe  (Doit-on  aeotpUr,  etc.  In  the  Zeittdirift,  vol.  xiviiL  pp.  9-15), 
and  the  testimony  of  the  other  moDumeDt  does  uot  appear  to  be  deoisive.  The  aoeoont  glvea  by 
Herodotus  does  not  mnder  lesa  likely  the  hypotheeis  that  there  was  a  kind  of  flotitioaB  joint 
reign,  dniing  which,  the  two  kings  haTing  esisted  side  by  side,  it  was  pcesible  to  place  the  name  of 
the  oonqnered  monarch  beside  that  of  his  conqnoror. 
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from  the  Bpot  where  his  predecesaors  reposed  in  their  glory,*  and  the  mtirper 
made  bimBelf  sole  master  of  the  country.  It  was  eqaivaleiit  to  a  change  of 
dynasty,  and  Amasis  had  tecoarse  to  the  methods  usual  m  sach  cases  to  con- 
solidate his  power.  He  entered  into  a  marriage  alliauoe  with  princesses  of  the 
Saite  line,  and  thus  legitimatised  his  usurpation  as  fat  as  the  north  waa  con- 
oemed.*  In  the  south,  the  "  divine  worshippers  "  had  continued  to  administer  the 
extensive  heritage  of  Amou,  and  Nitocris,  heiress  of  Shapenuaptt,  had  adopted 
in  her  old  age  a  daughter  of  her  great-nephew,  Psammetichns  II.,  named 
AnkhnaenoSribrl :  this  priDcess  was  at  this  time  in  possession  of  Thebes,  and 
Amasis  appears  to  have  entered  into  a  6ctitiou8  marriage  with  her  in  order 
to  assume  to  himself  her  rights  to  the  crovm."  He  had  hardly  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  authority  on  a  firm  basis  when  he  waa  called  upon  to  repel  the 
Chaldtean  invasion.  The  Hebrew  prophets  bad  been  threatening  Egypt  with 
this  invasion  for  a  long  time,  and  Ezekiel,  discountiDg  the  future,  had  already 
described  the  entrance  of  Pharaoh  into  Hades,  to  dwell  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
nations — Assur,  Elam,  Mesbecb,  Tubal,  Ed<nn,  and  Philistia — who,  having 
incurred  the  vengeance  of  Jahveh,  had  descended  into  the  grave  one  after  the 
other:  "Pharaoh  and  all  his  army  shall  be  slain  by  the  sword,  saith  the  Lord 
God  I  For  I  have  put  this  terror  in  the  land  of  the  living :  and  he  shall  be 
laid  in  the  midst  of  the  nnoircumcised,  with  them  that  are  slain  by  the  sword, 
even  Pharaoh  and  all  his  multitude,  saith  the  Lord  God ! "  *  Nebuchadrezzar 
had  some  hesitation  in  hazarding  his  fortune  in  a  campaign  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  :  he  realised  tolerably  clearly  that  Babylon  was  not  in  command  of 
such  resources  as  had  been  at  the  disposal  of  Nineveh  nnder  Esarhaddon  or 
Assur-bani-pal,  aud  that  Egypt  in  the  bands  of  a  Saite  dynasty  was  a  more 
formidable  foe  than  when  ruled  by  the  Ethiopians.  The  report  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  which  Apries  had  become  a  victim  at  length  determined  him  to  act ; 
the  annihilation  of  the  Hellenic  troops,  and  the  dismay  which  the  defeat  at 
Irasa  had  occasiooed  iu  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  seemed  to  offer  an 
opportunity  too  favourable  to  be  neglected.  The  campaign  was  opened  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  about  568,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,^  but  we 

1  Hebodotcs,  U.  olxix.,  olxx.  It  itpt  probkbl;  from  thia  neoropolis  thkt  the  ooiBn  of  Ptuune- 
tichna  IL  oame,  referred  to  nipra,  p.  537,  note  4. 

■  The  wife  of  Amiuis,  wbo  ww  mothef  of  PuunmettobaB  III.,  the  qneen  TiatkhttI,  daughter  of 
Petentt,  prophet  of  Fhtah,  nas  probably  connected  with  the  royal  family  of  8«la<8^03tf  inUaXouvre, 
cf.  6.  DE  Bocai,  Nofiee  de  quelquei  Tatlet  Bieroglj/phiqvM,  pp.  56,  S7). 

'  For  the  adoption  of  the  qneen  Ankhuauiofiribtt  by  Nitooria,  and  for  the  fltiation  of  tbia 
princeas,  of.  Ebmab,  in  Scqweintcgtb,  AUa  Baarate,  p.  22,  and  Zu  den  Legrain'idita  ItitehHJtat,  in 
rhe  Zeittehrift,  vol  xxxv.  pp.  21-20 ;  Maspbbo,  Let  ManitM  royals*  de  Iteir^-Sahart,  pp.  758, 759 ; 
DutEHsl,  NoUl  et  Bemarquei,  in  the  Seeueil  da  Travaux,  toI.  xi.  p.  84. 

'  Exeh.  xuii.  31,  32. 

*  A  fragneot  of  hie  Annalt,  ditooTered  by  Pinchea,  mentiona  in  the  thiity-aeTenth  year  of  hia  raign 
a  oampaigD  against  [Ah]maau,  King  of  Egypt;  and  Wiedemann,  from  the  evidence  of  thia  dooament 
oombined  with  the  iufunustion  dorived  from  one  of  the  mouumonta  in  the  Loutto  (A  90,  FlSReir, 
Becaeil  d^ Inieriptiont  liiAoglyphiquet  Incites,  pp.  21-26),  thought  that  the  fnct  of  a  oonqueat  o 
Egypt  as  far  aa  Syenfi  might  ba  admitted :  et  that  point  the  Egyptian  general  Naihor  wontd  hsTe 
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have  no  certain  information  as  to  the  iaaoe  of  hia  enterprise.  According  to 
Chaldiean  tradition,  Nebuchadrezzar  actually  invaded  the  yalley  of  the  Nile 
and  converted  Egjpt  into  a  Babylonian  province,  with  Amasie  as  ita  satrap.' 
We  may  well  believe  that  AmaHis  lost  the  conqnests  won  by  hia  predecessor  in 
Phoenicia,  if,  indeed,  they  still  belonged  to  Egypt  at  his  acceedon  :  hot  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Chaldieans  ever  entered  Egypt  itself  and  repeated 
the  Assyrian  exploit  of  a  century  before. 

This  was  Nebuchadrezzar's  last  war,  the  last  at  least  of  which  history 
makes  any  mention.  As  a  fact,  the  kings  of  the  second  Babylonian  empire 
do  not  seem  to  hare  been  the  impetaons  conqaerors  which  we  have  fancied 
them  to  be.  We  see  them  as  they  are  depicted  to  as  in  the  visions  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  who,  regarding  them  and  their  nation  as  a  scourge  in  the 
hands  of  God,  bad  no  coloars  vivid  enough  or  images  suEGcieDtly  terrible  to 
portray  them.  They  had  blotted  out  Nineveh  from  the  list  of  cities,  humiliated 
Pharaoh,  and  subjugated  Syria,  and  they  had  done  all  this  almost  at  their  first 
appearance  in  the  field — such  a  feat  as  Assyria  and  Egypt  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  strength  had  been  unable  to  accomplish :  they  had,  moreover,  destroyed 
Jerusalem  and  carried  Judah  into  captivity.  There  is  nothing  astonishing  in 
the  fact  that  this  Nebuchadrezzar,  whose  history  is  known  to  ua  almost  entirely 
from  Jewish  sources,  should  appear  as  a  fated  force  let  loose  upon  the  world. 
"O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  pat  np 
thyself  into  the  scabbard  ;  rest  and  be  still  ]  How  canst  thon  be  quiet,  seeing 
the  Lord  hath  given  thee  a  charge  ?  "  ^  But  his  campaigns  in  Syria  and  A&ica, 
of  whfch  the  echoes  transmitted  to  us  still  seem  so  formidable,  were  not  nearly 
so  terrible  in  reality  as  those  in  which  Elam  had  perished  a  century  previously ; 
they  were,  moreover,  the  only  conflicts  which  troubled  the  peace  of  his  reign. 
The  Arabian  chroniclers  affirm,  indeed,  that  the  fabnlous  wealth  of  Yemen  bad 
incited  him  to  invade  that  region.  Nebuchadrezzar,  they  relate,  routed,  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Dh&t-irk,  the  Jootanides  of  Jorhom,  who  had  barred  his  road 
to  the  Kaabah,  and  after  seizing  Mecca,  reached  the  borders  of  the  children  of 
Himy&r :  the  exhansted  condition  of  his  soldiers  having  prevented  him  from 

defeated  the  Ohaldnaus  and  repelled  the  inTuion,  and  thU  event  would  have  tokea  plaoa  during 
the  joint  reign  of  Apriea  and  Amaaia  (Oer  Zug  f/tbaeadMiiu'i  gtgea  JFirirpCen,  and  Nahvead'HetaTvnd 
jSgypten,  in  tbe  ZeUtehrift,  1878,  pp.  2-6,  87-89).  A  more  atlentiTo  eiaminatiou  of  the  Egyptinn 
monument  shows  that  It  referB  not  to  a  Chaldnan  war,  but  to  a  rebellion  of  the  garrisons  in  the  south 
ot  Egjpt,  inoluding  the  Greet  »nd  Semitto  aniiliariea  (MAapBBo,  Sotei  tur  gudgue*  poinit  dt  Gram. 
tt  tEuL,  in  the  ZeiUdtrift,  18S4,  pp.  87-90,  and  Bbuqscb,  BeUrage,  in  tbe  Zeitmhrifl.  1884,  pp.  93-97); 
M.  Wiedemann  haa,  neTectlkelesa,  held  to  his  own  interpretation  i^ggpl.  Ofoh,,  Supplement,  p.  70), 
whieb  hu  been  adapted  by  many  historians  who  are  not  Egyptologists  (TiEL.K,£a6.-aM.  Qeioh.,  pp.  4:^3- 
iHS ;  WiHOKLBB,  Qttch.  Bah.  und  An.,  pp.  312, 318>  Winckler  (_AU.  ForMch.,  vol.  i.  pp.  511-515)  Ihoogbt 
he  lecognised  in  the  Chaldiean  fragment  tlie  meation  of  Pittaous  of  Lesbos  as  tbe  ally  of  AmiwiB. 

>  JosKPHua,  Jn(.  Jutl.,  X.  9,  §7;  11,  §  1,  following  Bcrosua.  These  events  would  have  taken  place 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Efobuohadcezzar ;  the  reigning  king  (Apriea)  l)eing  killed  and  bis  place 
taken  by  one  of  hia  generals  (A  maais),  who  remained  a  satrap  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 

'  Jer.  ilrii.  6,  7. 
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pressing  further  forward  in  hU  career  of  conquest,  he  retraced  hia  atepa  and 
returned  to  Babylon  with  a  great  number  of  priaonen,  including  two  entire 
tribes,  thoae  of  Hadhur&  and  Uabar,  whom  he  estabtiahed  aa  ooloniats  in 
Chaldiea.^  He  neTer  passed  in  this  direction  beyond  the  limits  reached  by 
Aasur-bani-pal,  and  hia  exploita  were  restricted  to  some  snocessful  raids  against 
the  tribes  of  Kedar  and  Nabattea.*  The  same  reasons  which  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  hia  reign  had  restrained  hia  ambition  to  extend  his  dominions  towards 
the  east  and  north,  were  operative  np  to  the  end  of  hia  Iif&  Astyages  liad  not 
inherited  the  martial  spirit  of  his  father  Cyazarea,  and  only  one  warlike 
expedition,  that  against  the  Cadnsians,  is  ascribed  to  him.*  Naturally  indoluit, 
lacking  in  decision,  superstitions  and  croel,  he  passed  a  life  of  idleness  amid 
the  luxury  of  a  corrupt  court,  surroonded  by  pages,  women,  and  eunuchs,  with 
no  more  serious  pastime  than  the  chase,  pursued  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
parks  or  on  the  confines  of  the  desert  But  if  the  king  was  weak,  his  empire 
was  vigorous,  and  Nebuchadrezzar,  brought  up  from  bis  youth  to  dread  the 
armies  of  Media,  retained  his  respect  for  them  np  to  the  end  of  his  life,  even 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  to  do  so.  Nebuchadrezzar  was,  after 
all,  not  so  much  a  warrior  as  a  man  of  peace,  whether  so  constituted  by  nature 
or  rendered  so  by  political  necessity  in  its  proper  sense,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  the  long  intervals  of  quiet  between  his  campaigns  to  complete  the  extensive 
works  which  more  than  anything  else  have  won  for  him  his  renown.  During 
the  century  which  had  preceded  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  Babylonia  had  had  several 
bitter  experiences ;  it  had  suffered  almost  entire  destruction  at  the  hands  of 


Sennacherib ;  it  had  been  gi 


the  sieges  and  ravages  it  had  sustained  in  the  course  of  continual  revolts.*    The 


other  cities  of  Babylonia,  Si 
been  subjected  to  capture 
abandoned  in  turn  to  Elami 


ven  up  to  pillage  by  A3sur'bani-pal,not  to  mention 


ippara,  Borsippa,  Kutha,  Nipur,  Uruk,  and  Urn,  had 
and   recapture,  while   the   surrounding   districts, 

tes,  Assyrians,  and  the  Kalda,  had  lain  uncultivated 
for  many  years.  The  canals  at  the  same  time  had  become  choked  with  mad, 
the  banks  had  fallen  in,  and  the  waters,  no  longer  kept  under  control,  had  over- 
flowed the  land,  and  the  plains  long  since  reclaimed  for  cultivation  had  returned 
to  their  original  condition  of  morasses  and  reed-beds;  at  Babylon  itself  the 
Arakhtu,  etill  encumbered  with  the  d^brig  cast  into  it  by  Sennacherib,  was  no 
longer  navigable,  and  was  productive  of  more  injury  than  profit  to  the  city  :^ 

'  GAUsaiH  Di  Pebcbval,  Hiitoire  det  Araba,  vol.  i.  pp.  81-99.  Host  of  the  Arabic  legends  nlating 
to  th«ae  oonquesta  of  Nflbuob&drezzor  are  indireatl;  darived  fram  the  biblioal  (tory ;  bnl  it  ia  potaible 
tliat  the  hUtorf  of  the  eipeditiaaB  agaiiut  Central  Arabia  are  founded  on  fact. 

■  This  Beema  to  follow  from  Jenuniah'a  impreoationa  upoD  Kedor  {Jer.  ilix.  2S'3S). 

'  NioOLiH  OF  DAuisoca,  JVojm.  61,  in  Uulleb-Dhmt,  Fragm.  Hitt.  Grae.,  voL  iiL  p.  399. 
MoM8  of  Cborena  (i.  23-29)  attributes  to  him  long  iran  againat  an  Armenian  Idag  named  Tigranei ; 
but  thia  is  a.  flatioa  of  a  Uter  age. 

*  For  the  destraotioa  by  Beunacherib  and  the  ancli  by  .^uDi-baDi-pal,  of.  lupra,  pp.  907-309,  and 
422,  423.  •  Cf.  what  ia  stated  on  thU  subject,  tupra,  p.  397. 
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in  Bome  parts  the  aspect  of  the  conntry  most  have  been  desolate  and  neglected 
as  at  the  present  day,  and  the  work  accomplished  by  twenty  generations  had  to 
be  begun  entirely  afresh.  Kabopolassar  had  already  applied  himself  to  the 
task  in  spito  of  the  anxieties  of  his  Assyrian  campaigns,  and  had  raised  many 
earthworks  in  both  the  capital  and  the  provinces.'  Bat  a  great  deal  more  still 
remained  to  be  done,  and  Nebuchadrezzar  pushed  forward  the  work  planned  by 
bis  father,  and  carried  it  to  completion  ondeterred  and  undismayed  by  any 
difficulties.*  The  combined  system  of  irrigation  and  navigation  introduced 
by  the  kings  of  the  first  Babylonian  empire  twenty  centuries  previously,  was 
ingeniously  repaired ;  the  beds  of  the  principal  canals,  the  Boyal  river  and  the 
Ar&khtu,  were  straightened  and  deepened ;  the  drainage  of  the  country  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  was  regulated  by  means  of  subsidiary  canals  and 
a  network  of  dykes;  the  canals  sorrounding  Babylou  or  intersecting  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  were  cleaned  out,  and  a  waterway  was  secured  for  navigation 
from  on6  river  to  the  other,  and  from  the  plateau  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  Nar- 
Marratum."    We  may  well  believe  that  all  Kebnchadiezzar's  undertakings  were 

*  Tbe  woAb  nndertAkan  bf  Kabopolaanr  aie  knowD  to  oh  from  the  STldenoe  of  Hvoral  oonteni- 
pororj  dooomenta  :  (I)  a  oylinder  pablisbed  and  tramlatod  fntoGecmui  bj  Stkabimaiib,  IuMkH/te* 
WM  Nabopdaitar  iin<l  Bmerdit,  id  the  ZeUtehri/t  fur  .toynblo^  to).  It.  pp.  106-118,  129-136,  aod 
b;  WracEbES,  fn*iAH/tM  MiiopotiUMr't,  iu  Sohbuibb,  £>fl.  BOL,  voL  iiL,  2nd  part,  pp.  2-7i  (2) 
a  cylinder  pnbliihed  b;  Sikabmaiib  and  Wimcklbb,  £i'n  T«U  SabopdoMtaft,  in  the  ZeitM^Hft. 
ToL  U.  pp.  69-75, 144,  14S,  vhioh  deals  with  tbe  lObtoratlon  of  the  canal  at  Sippaia;  (S)  »  oylinder 
pnbliahed  hj  Btkabsiuieb  and  WmoKLiB,  Na^rag  in  "  £fn  Ttxt  Nt^bofdMtat't"  in  the  ZeOtchrifl, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  141-147,  172,  173,  whioh  conoenu  the  rebuilding  of  the  teoiplB  of  Beltt  at  Slppar^  Thete 
last  two  teita  are  reproduced  b;  WuiORi.ro,  Imehnften  Nabopola—ar'i,  in  Sohrasir,  KtU.  B&L,  toI. 
iU.,  2nd  port,  pp.  6-9. 

*  Tbe  only  long  inBoriptkau  of  Nebuohadrezzar  «hioh  we  ponosa,  are  thoM  aommemorating  the 
great  workl  be  designed  and  execnted :  (1)  tbe  long  Intortptian  of  fia  EomI  India  Oompany  (and  it« 
duplicate  the  Broken  Oglinder  of  Ker  Porter),  pobllBbed  in  1803  by  the  care  of  Habfobd  Johes 
BuDon,  Jnlntariptiono/theSiie  of  the  Original,  eopied/rom  a  Bbnu  lalely  found  among  the  Ruin*  of 
Bait^ion,  reprodDoed  In  arobaio  oharacten,  and  tranaorii>ed.  in  H.  B&wLinaoN,  Gita.  Int.  W,  A».,  vol.  i. 
pU.  $3-61 ;  traniL  into  Frenob  by  Offsbt,  L'Ineer.  de  Nabu^iodoiioior  tur  lee  merseUlee  de  Babj/lone, 
ises  (read  at  the  imperial  Aaademy  of  Beimt,  1S6S),  and  by  H^nakt,  Babtlom  et  la  Chaid4e,  pp. 
200-208;  intoEngliab  by  Bodwbll,  Jniiirijitton  a/^sbueAodniuzar,  in  tbe  B«eorcI(  o/UL)  Poll,  Ut  aer.; 
pp.  111-135,  and  by  Bali:,  Inicriptiont  of  tlelnilatdTettar,  in  tbe  Prooeedingi  of  tbe  BibL  Arch.  Soc., 
18S7-l888,val.  x.  pp.  87-129;  into  QenaaTi  by  ^i^antiso.  Die  Oroi»e  SleinplaUeniniehrift  If^kad- 
netaa-'t  II.  in  tranieribieTlen  Babyhniieken  Oriindtezl,  ncbaf  Ueberiettitng  imd  Cotamentar,  1SS3,  and 
by  WiscxLBB,  JaeehT.  Nehnkadnexar't,  in  Sohkadib,  Keit.  Bibl.,  vol.  iiL,  2nd  part,  pp.  10-31 ;  (2)  tbe 
Cylinder  of  Philippt,  pabliahed  by  QsoTBrMNO,  Bmnerlningen  lur  Iniohrift  einei  Thongefaetet  mil 
BabyUmiK^ieT  KeiUdirift,  18*8  (extract  from  tbe  Memoirt  of  the  Aaademy  of  Seienoet  at  GOUingm, 
Tol.  iv.),  and  in  H.  Kawunboh,  Oun.  Int.  W.  At.,  vol.  i.  pp.  65,  S6 ;  tranal.  into  ffteneh  by  Oppebt, 
Bap^Hion  en  M^opotamie,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  et  aeq.,  and  by  UiHAHT,  op.  eil.,  pp.  208-212 ;  into  English 
by  Ball,  op.  cit.,  pp.  215-230 :  into  German  by  Wihokx.bs,  op.  eit.,  pp.  32-39 ;  (3)  tbe  Interiptione 
of  Wady  Britta,  diacovered,  pabl.  and  transl.  into  French  by  Pooboh,  Let  Inter.  Bdbylimiennet  dtt 
Ouady  Britta,  IB87 ;  (1)  SoiTj  Oyliader,  pnbL  and  tranai  into  EogliBh  by  Ball,  op.  cit,  pp.  358-368 ; 
tronal.  into  German  by  Winoklkb,  op,  eit.,  pp.  46-58.  To  these  muat  be  added  a  aeiiea  of  lesaer 
insoriptiooa  enumerated  in  Bbzols,  Kurigefattter  Ueberbtiek  Sber  die  bahyltmitti'iutyTiicie  Lileratar, 
pp.  126-135,  tlie  bibliography  of  wblcb  I  shall  indioate  as  I  ahsll  baie  occaaion  to  refer  to  them. 

'  Tlie  irrigation  worka  of  NebachadrezEar  are  deectibed  at  length,  and  perhapg  exaggerated,  by 
Abydencs,  Fragm.  9,  in  MSLLEft-DiDOT,  Fragm.  Hitl.  Grtce.,  toL  It.  p.  2S4,  vho  merely  quotcB  BeroaoB 
more  or  less  inuccurately.  The  completion  of  tbe  quays  along  the  Arakhtu,  begun  by  Nabopolaaaar, 
i»  noticed  in  Ibe  Eatl  India  Cuiapuny'i  Inteription,  col.  v.  IL  2-33.      A  special  inacription,  publ.  by 
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carried  out  in  accordance  with  a  carefollj  prepared  scheme  for  perTectiog  the 
defences  of  the  kingdom  while  completing  the  system  of  internal  communication. 
The  riches  of  Earduniash,  now  restored  to  vigoar  by  continued  peace,  and 
become  the  centre  of  a  considerable  empire,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  its  neighbonrs,  and  particularly  that  of  the  most  powerfal  among  them,  the 
Medes  of  Ecbatana.    It  is  true  that  the  relations  between  Nebuchadrezzar  and 
Astyages  continued  to  be  cordial,  and  as  yet  there  were  no  indications  of  a 
rupture ;  but  it  was  always  possible  that  under  their  successors  the  good  under- 
standing   between   the 
two  courts  might  come 
to  an  end,  and  it  was 
needful      to     provide 
against  the  possibility 
of  the  barbarous  tribes 
of  Iran  being  let  loose 
upon  Babylon,  and  at- 
tempting to   inflict  on 
her  the  fate  they  had 
brought  upon  Kinereh. 
Kebuchadrezzar,  there- 
fore, was  anxious  to  in- 

t    TBIFLE    WAU..' 

terpoBe,  between  himself 
and  these  possible  foes,  such  a  aeries  of  fortifications  that  the  most  peraerering 
enemy  would  be  worn  out  by  the  prolonged  task  of  forcing  them  one  after 
another,  provided  that  they  were  efficiently  garrisoned.  Ho  erected  across  the 
northern  side  of  the  isthmus  between  the  two  rivers  a  great  embankment,  faced 
with  bricks  cemented  together  with  bitumen,  called  the  wall  of  Media ;  this 
wall,  starting  from  Sippara,  stretched  from  tbe  confluence  of  the  Saklaniyeh 
with  the  Euphrates  to  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  Jibbara  on  the  Tigris ; 
OD  both  sides  of  it  four  or  five  deep  trenches  were  excavated,  which  were 
passable  on  raised  causeways  or  by  bridges  of  boats,  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
broken  up  in  case  of  invasiou.'     The  eastern  frontier  was  furnished  with  a 

H.  Rawlinbok,  Cun.  Int.  W.  At.,  vol.  L  pi.  52,  note  4,  and  tniuL  into  French  b^  Oppnrr,  E^ptAUiOH 
<{a  MitopoUmU,  vol.  li,  p.  2S5,  et  aeq.  (of.  HiiruiT,  Babytant  tt  Itt  Chaldii,  pp.  218,  211X  ioto  QennaD 
b;  WiNCKLEB,  Intehr,  Ndntkadtitiar't,  in  Sohkuibb,  Keil.  Bibl.,  toL  iil  pp.  60,  61,  gitm  a,a  aoconnt 
of  the  repairing  of  the  canal  Libil-khigallu,  which  oroBBed  Babylon ;  of.  for  the*  opewtions,  uid  the 
pOBtible  plan  of  lome  of  tba  oaiialB,  Delattbk,  Let  Trataux  hydrauliquet  m  Babylonia,  pp.  i3, 44. 

'  Drawn  by  Fauohei-Qudin,  from  abas-relief  of  the  time  of  Sargon,  in  theHuaeumof  theLonrre; 
cf.  M.  DiECLtFOT,  L'Aeropdede  Sutt,  p,  195. 

■  The  building  ofthigwaliofHediaia  referred  loin  L'lnteription  en  earartiret  owii/t  dt  COwidy 
Briwo,  col.  vi.  11.  15-31 ;  edit  Pookon,  pp.  16,  17 ;  of.  Latard,  NinevA  and  Baiylon,  who  has 
partiall;  realored  the  plan  from  tbe  ruina  of  the  wall,  and  alea.  for  the  interpretation  of  these  texts, 
WiNCELtB,  AltoHent.  Foneh..  toL  L  pp.  507-510,  and  above  all,  Biu-erbkk.  Geograjihitehe  UnUr- 
tachungen.pp.  1-6,    The  wall  of  Media  la  ahotUy  described  in  Sbnophoh,  Anabaiii,  II.  It,  §  12. 
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rampart  proteoted  by  a  wide  moat,  followiDg,  between  Jibbara  and  Nipnr,  the 
coDtouTs  of  a  low-lying  district  which  could  be  readily  flooded.^  The  western 
bonndary  was  already  protected  by  the  Pallakottas,  and  the  lakes  or  marahea 
of  Bahr-i'Kejlf :  Nebuchadrezzar  multiplied  the  number  of  the  dikes,  and  so 
arranged  them  that  the  whole  country  between  the  Buburba  of  Borsippa  and 
Babylon  could  be  inondated  at  will.'  Babylon  itself  formed  as  it  were  the 
citadel  iq  the  midst  of  these  enormoua  outlying  fortifications,  and  the  engineers 
both  of  Nabopolassar '  and  of  his  eon  expended  all  the  reaoarces  of  their  art 
on  rendering  it  impregnable.  A  triple  rampart  surronuded  it  and  united  it  to 
Borsippa,  built  on  the  model  of  those  whose  outline  is  so  frequently  found  on 
the  lowest  tier  of  en  Assyrian  bas-relief.    A  moat  of  great  width,  with  banks  of 


'ION  or  TBE  TKIFLE  IF  ALL  OP  BABTLOK.' 

masonry,  communicating  with  the  Euphrates,  washed  the  foot  of  the  outer  wall, 
which  retained  the  traditional  name  of  Imgnr-bel ;  behind  thia  wall  rose 
Kimitti-bel,  the  true  city  wall,  to  a  height  of  more  than  ninety  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  appearing  from  a  distance,  with  its  battlements  and  towers, 
more  like  a  mountain  chain  than  a  rampart  bnilt  by  the  hand  of  man ;  finally, 
behind  Nimitti-bel  ran  a  platform  on  the  same  level  as  the  curtain  of  Imgur- 
bel,  forming  a  last  barrier  behind  which  the  garrison  could  rally  before  finally 
owning  itself  defeated  and  surrendering  the  city.  Large  square  towers  rose  at 
intervals  along  the  face  of  the  walls,  to  the  height  of  some  eighteen  feet  above 
the  battlements;  a  hundred  gates  fitted  with  bronze-plated  doors,  which  could 
be  securely  shut  at  need,  gave  access  to  the  city.^ 

>  Tbe  works  on  the  east  frout  are  dewribed  b;  Nebncbodrezzat  himself  in  the  Ead  India 
CoBtpany'*  Jtueriplioti,  ool.  iv.  IL  39--52;  cf.,  for  the  probable  plau  of  the  lines  of  fortiSoation,  the 
obeerTatiooB  of  Billbbbeox,  Geographit^  UttUrtuehmigm^,  pp.  6-8. 

■  For  the  utilisatkm  of  the  canals  on  this  lideof  Babylon,  of.DKL&TTBi,  LaTravaux  hydraulique* 
«H  BabgUmU,  pp.  24-28. 

'  The  rertoratian  of  Im^rar-bel  and  Nimitti-bel  bad  been  began  by  Nabopolaessr,  as  is  testified  bj 
NebnchadreEzar  himself,  3ut  India  Company'*  Imaiplum,  col.  It.  II.  G6-73,  col.  t.  II.  1-4. 

*  Beprodnced  by  Faacber-Gudio  tiom  the  rertoralian  by  Diehlafoy,  L'AcnpoU  d»  8ta», 
p.  19S. 

*  Tho  de««ripticiD  of  the  foitiBcationa  of  the  city  is  furnished  by  Herodotus,  I.  oliiTiJi.,  olzxix., 
who  himself  utw  them  still  partially  standing ;  the  aocount  of  their  conBtruction  has  been  givea  by 
Nehaohadreiiar  hiraseir,  id  the  Eait  India  Cantpany'a  Iiucrtption,  col.  iv.  11.  06-73,  ool.  y.  1).  1-6S, 
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The  space  within  the  walls  was  by  no  means  completely  covered  by  honses, 
but  contained  gardens,  farms,  fields,  and,  here  and  there,  the  rains  of  deserted 
buildings.  As  in  older  Babylon,  the  city  proper  clustered  round  the  temple  of 
Merodach,  with  its  narrow  winding  streets,  its  crowded  bazaars,  its  noisy  and 
dirty  squares,  its  hostelries  and  warehouses  of  foreign  merchandise.  The 
pyramid  of  Esarhaddon  and  Assur-bani-pal,  too  hastily  built,  had  fallen  into 

ruins :    Nebuchadrezzar  reconstrncted 

,     its  seven  stages,  and  erected  on  the 
'    topmost  platform  a  shrine  furnished 
with  a  table  of  massive  gold,  and  a 
couch  on  which  the  priestess  chosen  to 
be  the  spouse  of  the  god  might  sleep  at 
night.'     Other  smaller   temples   were 
erected  here  and  there  on  both  banks 
of  the  river,*  and   the   royal   palace, 
built  in  the  marvellously  short  space 
of  fifteen  days,  was  celebrated  for  its 
hanging  gardens,  where  the  ladies  of 
the  harem  might  walk  unveiled,  secure 
from  vulgar  observation.'    No  trace  of 
all  these  extensive  works  remains  at 
the  present  day.    Some  scattered  frag- 
ments of  crumbling   walls   alone  be- 
tray the  site  of  the  great  ziggurat,   a   few  bas-relieb  are   strewn   over   the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  lion  of  timeworn  stone,  lying  on  its  back  in  a 
depression  of  the  soil,  is  perhaps  the  last  survivor  of  those  which  kept  watch, 

ool.  Ti.  II.  1-35;  of.  the  Inienpltoni  of  Oaady  Briua,  ed.  Poqnok,  pp.  15-19.  One  Bpecial 
iDSDdption  on  temt-ootta  ojlinders  has  been  pabliabed  in  H.  Bawlinson,  Cun.  lot.  W.  Aa^  vol.  i. 
pi.  32,  notes, and  traOBlated into  French bj Opfirt, £^p«il.  en  MAopoUimie,  toI. i.  p.  232,et«eq., and 
bf  M£nant,  BabyloM  el  la  ChoitUe,  pp.  212, 213 :  into  English  bj  Ball,  Jtmct.  of  Nebuehadrtttar  II., 
In  the  Proeetdingi  of  the  Bibl.  Arch.  8oc.,  1887-1868,  vol.  i.  pp.  292,  293 ;  into  German  by  Wihcklbb, 
ifUflhr.  NebttkadiuiaT'i,  in  Sohbadeb,  Kait.  BiU.,  vol.  iii.,  2ad  part,  pp.  51-59.  For  the  heigibt  of  the 
walls  and  the  diatributioa  of  the  means  of  defenoo,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Habcel  DiiCLAFOr, 
L'Aoropole  dt  Sute,  pp.  183-198,  nhoee  ooncliuiona  I  have  adopted. 

'  For  the  reconBlmctioD  of  tiie  temple  of  Heiodach  by  Eiarhaddon  end  Aasor-bani-pnl,  tee  nipra, 
pp.  3S7,  358,  382,  383,  415.  The  reatoration  by  Nebuchadrezzar  is  mentioned  In  the  £iu(  India 
Company'$  Imcriptioa,  ool.  iL  11.  iOSS,  ool.  iii.  11.  l-IO,  and  more  or  less  at  length  in  the  other  knoirn 
tnacriptione  of  this  king.  We  only  know  tlio  object  of  the  uppermost  platform  from  the  lestimon;  of 
Herodotds,  L  oliui. 

•  For  these  other  temples,  ef.  the  Eaa  India  Corapany'i  Inter.,  col.  iii.  IL  13-72,  ool.  ir.  II  1-6*. 

■  The  baildlng  of  the  io;al  palace  is  referred  to  in  (biff.,  col.  vii.  II,  34-63.  col.  Tiil.,  coL  ii.  II.  1-42 ; 
the  aooount  given  by  Berosns  {Fragm.  14,  Id  MiJLLEB-Dii>OT,  Fragm.  Iliit.  Qrm ,  vol.  ii.  p.  507)  also 
stated  that  the  palace  whs  erected  in  dlteeu  days.  Tlie  hanging  gardens  Bto  only  known  to  us  from 
the  tenlimonj  of  tlio  claasical  writers,  Berosus  (Fragm.  14,  in  Mvller-Didot,  Fragat.  Hiit.  Grmr., 
vol.  ii,  p.  507),  Diodorns  Siculus  (ii,  10),  snd  Strabo  (XVI.  i.  §  5,  p,  73S). 

*  Drawn  by  Faucher.Qudin,  from  a  sketch  io  Latabd,  Nineeeh  and  BabyJon,  p,  433, 
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according  to  cnstom,  at  the  gates  of  the  palace.  But  the  whole  of  this  vast 
work  of  reconatniction  and  ornamentation  moat  not  be  attributed  to  Nebuchad- 
rezzar alone.  The  plana  had  been  designed  by  Nabopolassar  under  the 
influence  of  one  of  his  wivea,  who  by  a  strange  chance  bears  m  classic  tradition 
the  very  Egyptian  name  of  Nitocris ;  *  but  his  work  waa  insigDificant  compared 
with  that  accomplished  by  hia  son,  and  the  name  of  Nebnohadrezzar  was  justly 
connected  with  the  marvels  of  Babylon  by  all  ancient  writers.  But  even  hia  reign 
of  Gfty-flve  yeara  did  not  suffice  for  the  completion  of  all  his  undertakings,  and 
many  details  still  remained  imperfect  at  hia  death  in  the  beginning  of  562  b.o. 


Though  of  Kaldu  origin,  and  conaequeotly  exposed  to  the  suapiciona  and  secret 
enmity  of  the  native  Babylonians,  as  all  of  his  race,  even  Merodacb-Baladan 
himself,  had  been  before  him,^  he  had  yet  succeeded  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  reign  in  making  him^lf  respected  by  the  turbnlent  inhabitants  of  his 
capital,  and  in  curbing  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  the  priests  of  Merodaeh. 
Aa  soon  as  his  master-hand  waa  withdrawn,  the  passions  so  long  repressed 
broke  forth,  and  proved  utterly  beyond  the  control  of  his  leaa  able  or  lees 
fortunate  succeasora.*     As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  by  the  documents  which 

'  Hbbodotub,  1.  cliiiT.-cliisTiii. 

'  Dntwn  b;  Faucber-GudiD,  fiom  a  eketob  in  Latars,  AineoeA  and  Babyloii,  p.  415. 

*  Cf.  vhat  Ib  Btnted  on  this  gubject,  ispra,  p.  254,  et  eeq. 

*  The  leqael  of  thU  historj  U  known  riom  tbenarratiTe  of  BBBoaDB.Frwim.  14,iDMCL[.BB-DiD(iT, 
Fragm.  Hitt.  Qrxc,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  507,  SOS.     ItB    Buthentioit;  ia  proved  b;  poBMgei  on  tha  Cylinder 
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hare  come  down  to  os,  two  factions  had  arisen  in  the  oity  since  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  both  of  which  aspired  to  power  and  strove  to  gain  a  controlling 
inflaence  with  the  aovereigiL  The  one  comprised  the  descendants  of  the  Ealda 
who  had  delivered  the  city  from  the  Assyrian  yoke,  together  with  those  of  the 
ancient  military  nobility.  The  other  was  composed  of  the  great  priestly 
families  and  their  adherents,  who  claimed  for  the  gods  or  their  representatives 
the  right  to  control  the  affiurs  of  the  state,  and  to  impose  the  will  of  heaven  on 
the  mlers  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  faction  seems  to  hare  prevailed  at  first 
at  the  court  of  Amil-mardak,  the  sole  surviving  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar. This  prince  on  his  accession  embraced  a  policy  contrary  to  that 
pursued  by  his  father :  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  release  Jeboiachin,  King 
of  Jndab,  who  had  been  languishing  in  chains  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  other  expatriated  Jews.'  The  official  history 
of  a  later  date  represented  him  as  having  been  an  unjust  sovereign,  but  we 
have  no  information  as  to  his  misdeeds,  and  know  only  that  after  two  years  a 
conspiracy  broke  out  against  him,  led  by  his  own  brother-in-law,  Nergal-sharuzur, 
who  assassinated  him  and  seized  the  vacaitt  throne  (560  b,o.).^  Nergal-sharuzar 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  policy  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  was  probably  supported 
by  the  military  party,  but  his  reign  was  a  short  one ;  he  died  in  556  B.a,  leaving 
as  sole  heir  a  youth  of  dissipated  character  named  Labashi-marduk,  whose  name 
is  stigmatised  by  the  chroniclers  as  that  of  a  prince  who  knew  not  how  to  rule.' 
He  was  murdered  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  and  his  place  taken  by  &  native 
Babylonian,  a  certain  Nabonaid  (Nabonidus),  son  of  Nabo-bolatsu-ikbi,  who  was 
not  connected  by  birth  with  his  immediate  predecessors  on  the  throne  (556- 
555  B.o.).« 

<ff  Naboaidut,  ooL  iv.  It.  1-42,  ool.  t.  1L  1-34,  with  whiob  it  baa  been  oompared  bj  Ue«eraahmidt 
(i>f«  IntAriJl  dtr  SitU  Nabuna'idi,  pp.  17-22}.  Meuenohmidt  coaaiden  tbat  Amil-mardnk  kod 
Labaahl-mardnk  were  OTertbrown  by  tbe  priestly  faotioo,  but  a  paMOge  on  the  Cylinder  (ooL  t. 
1L  11-16),  which  he  doea  not  teem  to  have  notioed.  In  whioh  Nabonldua  tepieoaotB  himaelf  as  inherit- 
ing the  politioal  views  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  Neignl-sharniur,  leads  me  la  take  the  opposite  view. 
We  know  what  hatred  Nabonidus  roosed  in  the  mindB  of  tbe  priaats  of  Uerodocb  (of.  what  is  stated 
infra,  in  Chap.  VI.}  because  bis  pcinoiples  of  gavemment  were  apposed  to  thein  :  tbe  severe  judgment 
be  passed  ou  the  rule  of  Amil-mardnk  aud  Labaahi-marduk  seems  to  prove  tbat  he  considered  thetn 
as  belonging  to  the  rival  partj  in  the  state,  tbat  ii,  to  the  prieetif  faetion.  The  forms  of  tbe  names 
and  the  leogthi  of  the  several  reigns  have  been  conflrmeil  b;  oontemporary  moonments,  eqieciall;  by 
the  numerous  oontraot  tablets.  Tbe  priDoiptd  inscriptiaiis  belongiug  (o  the  reign  of  Nergal-Bharunr 
(Bnou>,  InichrifUa  Nengliuar'*,  in  BcttBACsa,  KtU.  BOiL,  vol.  iii.,  2nd  part,  pp.  70-79)  deal  only 
w[tb  poblio  works  and  the  restonttion  o[  mannments. 

'  2  Eingi  iiv.  27-30;  of.  Jer.  liL  31-8*. 

t  Bbbohds,  Fragia.  14,  in  Hiiu.EB-Dux>T,  Fragm.  Eitt.  Grme.,  vol.  ii.  p.  507,  where  tbe  eipretdon 
TpHTrit  rav  ipa-fiidritr  ardfuti  koI  ivf  Xtsi  seems  almost  a.  translation  of  a  passage  on  the  Oj/linder  of 
JViiftimUua,  eoL  iv.  11.  25-31,  as  Hesseraobmidc  has  observed  (Dm  Jntuhr,  A&t  Steit  Nabmta'idt,  p.  IS) ; 
BeiomiB,  although  belonging  to  the  priestly  caste,  had  as  bis  sale  eonroes  of  informatian  doouments 
proceeding  from  the  opposite  party,  which  was  unfavourable  to  Labashi-marduk. 

*  BaBoeoa,  Fragm.  14,  in  ML'u,eb-Diz>ot,  Fragm.  But.  Orxc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  507 ;  of.  the  CffUndar  o^ 
NiAonidiu,  ool.  v.  II.  31-42. 

*  BERoeva,  Fragm.  14,  in  Mi;LLiB-DiDOT,  Fritgm.  HitL  Grtee.,  vol.  ii.  p.  508. 
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No  Oriental  empire  conld  escape  from  the  effects  of  frequent  and  abrupt 
changes  in  its  rulers :  like  bo  many  prerious  dynasties,  that  of  Nabopolassar 
became  enfeebled  as  if  from  exhaustion  immediately  after  the  death  of  its  most 
illustrious    scion,  and    foundered    in    imbecility  and  decrepitude.    Popular 
imagination,  awe-struck  by  such  a  sadden  downfall  from  exalted  prosperity, 
recognised  the  hand  of  God  in  the  events  which  bronght  about  the  catastrophe. 
A  Chaldiean  legend,  conent  not  long  after,  related  how  Nebnchadrezzar,  being 
seized  towards  the  end  of  his  life  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  mounted  to  the 
roof  of  bis  palace,  and  was 
constrained,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  pride,  to  predict  to  his 
people,  with  his  own  lips,  the 
approaching    ruin    of    their 
city;  thereupon  the  glory  of 
its  monarch  suffered  an  eclipse 
from    which    there   was    no 
emerging.^  The  Jews,  nourish- 
ing undying  hatred   for  tlie 
conqneror    who     had     over- 
thrown Jerusalem    and   de- 
stroyed the  Temple  of  Solo- 

,.    „      ,         ...  THE   BTONE   LIOM   0»   BiBTLON.' 

mon,  were  not  satisfied  with 

a  punishment  so  inadequate.  According  to  them,  Nebuchadrezzar,  after  his 
victorious  career,  was  so  intoxicated  with  his  own  glory  that  he  proclaimed 
himself  the  equal  of  God.  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,"  he  cried,  "  which  I 
have  built  for  the  royal  dwelling-place,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
glory  of  my  majesty  I "  and  while  he  thus  spake,  there  came  a  voice  from 
heaven,  decreeing  his  metamorphosis  into  the  form  of  a  beast  "  He  was  driven 
from  men,  and  did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  till  his  hair  was  grown  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds' 
claws."  For  seven  years  the  king  remained  in  this  state,  to  resume  his  former 
shape  at  the  end  of  this  period,  and  recover  bis  kingdom  after  having  magnified 
the  God  of  Israel."  The  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  replaced  that  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, Nabonidus,  was  certainly  ill  fitted  to  brave  the  storms  already 
threatening  to  break  over  his  kingdom.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  whether 
he  had  any  natural  right  to  the  throne,  or  by  what  means  he  attained  supreme 

■  Abtdenus,  F^agm.  8,  quoted  from  Berosns,  ia  Eciebiub,  FrKparalio  etangeliea,  is.   41 ;  of. 
MfiLLEH-DiDOT,  Fragm.  Eitt.  Orao.,  Tol.  iv.  p.  2S3. 

*  Drawn  by  Fsucbei-Gadio,  from  a  pbotogniph  kindlv  furnished  by  FatbeT  ScheJi. 
»  Dm.  IT. 
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power,  but  the  way  in  which  he  dwells  od  thenameBof  NebDchadrezzarandKer- 
gal-sharazur  renders  it  probable  that  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  military 
faction.  He  did  not  prove,  as  events  turned  out,  a  good  general,  nor  even  a 
soldier  of  moderate  ability,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  he  also  lacked  that  fierce 
courage  of  which  none  of  his  predecessors  was  ever  destitute.  He  allowed  his 
array  to  dwindle  away  and  bis  fortresses  to  fall  into  ruins ;  the  foreign  alliances 
existing  at  bis  accession,  together  with  those  which  he  himself  had  concluded, 
were  not  turned  to  the  best  advantage ;  his  provinces  were  badly  administered, 
and  bis  subjects  rendered  discontented :  his  most  salient  characteristic  was 
an  insatiable  curiosity  concerning  historical  and  religious  antiquities,  which 
Htimulated  him  to  undertake  excavations  in  alt  the  temples,  in  order  to  bring 
to  light  monuments  of  ages  long  gone  by.  He  was  a  monarch  of  peaceful 
disposition,  who  might  have  reigned  with  some  measure  of  success  in  a  century 
of  unbroken  peace,  or  one  troubled  only  by  petty  wars  with  snrrounding  inferior 
states ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  times  were  ill  suited  to  such  mild  sovereignty. 
The  ancient  Eastera  world,  worn  out  by  an  existence  reckoned  by  thousands  of 
years,  as  well  as  by  its  incessant  conSicts,  wonld  have  desired,  indeed,  no  better 
fate  than  to  enjoy  some  years  of  repose  in  the  condition  in  which  recent  events 
had  left  it;  but  other  nations,  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  by  ao  means 
anxious  for  tranquillity,  were  entering  the  lists.  For  the  moment  the  efforts 
of  the  Greeks  were  conc<?ntrated  on  Egypt,  where  Pharaoh  manifested  for  them 
inexbanstible  good  will,  and  on  Cyprus,  two-thirds  of  which  belonged  to  them : 
the  danger  for  Chaldsea  lay  in  the  Persians,  kinsfolk  and  vassals  of  the  Modes, 
whose  semi-barbarous  chieftains  had  issued  from  their  mountain  homes  some 
eighty  years  previously  to  occupy  the  eastern  districts  of  Elam. 
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THE    rit*STAS    RELKilOSH C'YRUa    IS    LVDIA    ASD    AT    BABYLOS  ;    CAMBVflES     IN    KOYPT — DARIt'S 

AND  THE  OBOANISATIOS  OF  THE  EMHRE, 

The  conttituiion  o/  the  Median  empire  borrowed  Jrorrt  the  ancient  peoptei  of  tht  Evphratet : 
it*  religion  oahj  is  peeuliar  to  ittdf — Ltgtndi  concerning  Zoroaster,  hU  laivt ;  the  Ar**ta  and  iU 
hittorij — Elementa  containtd  in  it  of  primitive  rdigion — The  supreme  god  Aktira-mazdd  and  hia 
Ameiha-spentaa :  the  Yazalas,  the  Fraaashis^AngrS-mainytit  and  his  agents,  the  Datvas,  the 
Pairtkae,  their  struggle  iinth  Ahara-Ttuadd — The  ditties  </  man  here  belotv,  fitneraU,  his  fate 
after  death —  Worship  and  lempien ;  fire-altars,  sacrifices,  the  Magi. 

Cyrils  and  the  legends  coneemitig  his  origin :  his  revolt  agairisl  Astyagea  and  the  fall  of  (Ae 
Median  empire — The  early  yean  of  the  reign  of  Nabanid\ia  :  revolutions  ill  Tyre,  the  taking  of 
Harrdn — The  end  of  the  reign  of  Ahjattes,  Lydian  art  and  it*  earliest  eoijiage — Crasus,  his 
relations  lottA  conlinetital  Qreeee,  his  conquests,  his  alliances  icith  Babylon  and  Egypt — The  war 
between  Lijdia  and  Persia :  the  defeat  of  the  Lydians,  the  talting  of  Sardes,  the  death  of  Crcesns 
and  subsequent  legends  rdaling  to  it — Tlie  rubmitsion  of  tfie  cities  of  the  Asiatic  liUorat. 

Cyras  in  Baetriaiia  an<i  in  the  eastern  regions  of  the  Iranian  table-land ~The  imprusion 
produced  on  the  Cltaldcean  people  by  his  mctories ;  the  Jewish  exiles,  ETeIdd  and  his  dreams  of 
restoration,  the  new  temple,  the  propltecies  against  Babylon ;  general  discontent  with  2fabonidiis 
—The  attack  of  Cyrns  (mrf  tlie  batAe  of  Zaizallat,  the  taking  of  Babylon  and  the  fall  of 
yabonidiis:  Oie  end  of  the  Chiddaan  empire  and  the  deliveraiijce  of  the  Jews. 
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Egypt  under  Atiuuia :  bwUding  worla,  tupporl  gixn  to  the  Oreekt ;  Naukratii,  its  tempki, 
its  cotvUiifUion,  and  its  prosperity — Prcparaticnis  for  il^etice  and  tht  unpop^darity  of  Amaii* 
mlh  the  native  Egypliaiu—Tlie  death  of  Cyriis  and  legendu  relating  to  it ;  hit  palace  at 
Paiargada  aiid  his  tomb — Camhyses  oiid  Smerdit — The  legendary  catiaes  of  the  itwr  with  Egypt 
— Ptammetichus  III. ,  the  batUe  of  Pdusium ;  Egypt  red<teed  fo  a  Persian  protinee. 

Cambyaes'  plans /or  conijueit :  the  abortive  expeditions  to  the  Oatis  t)f  Amman  ajtd  Carthage — 
The  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  its  kiiigs,  its  customs :  the  Persians  fail  to  reach  Napata,  the  madnua 
of  Cambt/>e»—The  fraud  of  Oaumala,  Hie  death  of  Cambysei  and  the  reign  of  the  psetido- 
Smerdis,  the  accession  of  Darius— The  retalution  in  SiiaiaTia,  Chaldixa,  a)ul  Media :  Ktbuehad- 
resair  III.  and  the/aU  of  BoftyiOTi,  the  death  of  Orcetes,  the  defeat  of  Khshatrita,  restoration  of 
peace  throughoiU  Asia,  Egyptian  affairs  and  the  re-e»tablithment  of  the  royal  power. 

The  organiioiion  of  the  country  and  its  diviaimx  into  satrapies .-  tiie  satrap,  the  mHitaty 
ccmmandtr,  the  royal  tecretary ;  couriers,  main  roads,  Uie  Eyet  and  Ears  qf  the  king — The 
financial  syetem  and  the  prooineial  taxes :  the  daric — Advantages  and  dra«j6ocii  of  tlie  system 
of  divi*ian  into  satrapies ;  the  royiU  grtard  artd  the  military  organisation  of  the  empire — The 
conqueit  of  the  Sapta-Sindu  and  the  prospect  of  war  urith  Greece. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE     IRANIAN     CONQUEST. 

The  IimiUd  Teligiout — C;nia  in  Ljdia  and  at  Babylon ;  Corobyaes  in  Egypt— Darius 
and  the  orgbniBAtioD  of  the  empire. 

rpHE  Median  empire  ib  tbe  least  known  of  all  those  which 
held  sway  for  a  time  over  the  destinies  of  a  portion  of 
WeBtein  Asia.    The  reason  of  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  shortness  of  its  duration :  the  Chaldeean  empire  of 
KebDohadrezzar  pasted  for  a  period  quite  as  brief,  and  yet 
the  main  outlines  of  its  history  can  be  established  with 
some  certainty  in  spite  of  large  blanks  and  much  obscurity. 
Whereas  at  Babylon,  moreover,  original  documents  abound, 
enabling  us  to  put  together,  feature  by  feature,  the  picture 
of  its  ancient  cirilisation  and  of  the  chronology  of  its  kings, 
we   possess  no   contemporary  monuments   of  Ecbatana  to 
furnish   direct    information   as   to   its    history.     To  form 
any  idea  of  the  Median  kings  or  their  people,  we  are  reduced  to  hap- 
hazard notices  gleaned  from  the  chroniclers  of  other  lands,  retailing  a  few 
isolated  facts,  anecdotes,  legends,  and  conjectures,  and,  as  these  materials  reach 

'  Dmwn  by  Bondier,  rrom  tlie  engraving  in  Costb  and  Flandin,  La  Perm  Antique,  pi.  67.  The 
initial,  drawn  by  Fattchsi-Ondin,  waa  de«i|ned  from  a  stattiette  in  terra-ootta,  found  in  Sotitliem 
Bnieia,  representing  a  young  Scythiati ;  cf.  EoHDASOr  and  Reikach,  Lei  Antiqutla  de  la  Biutie 
M^Hdionak,  p.  204. 
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US  through  the  medium  of  the  Bahylooians  or  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century  B.C.,  the  picture  which  we  endeavour  to  compose  from  them  is  always 
imperfect  or  out  of  perspective.  We  seemingly  catch  glimpses  of  ostentatious 
luxury,  of  a  political  and  militaiy  organisation,  and  a  method  of  government 
analogous  to  that  which  prevailed  at  later  periods  among  the  Fetsiaas,  but  more 
imperfect,  ruder,  and  nearer  to  barbarism — a  Persia,  in  fact.  In  the  rudimentary 
stage,  with  its  ruling  spirit  and  essential  characteristics  as  yet  undeveloped.^  The 
machinery  of  state  had  doubtless  been  adopted  almost  in  its  entirety  from  the 
political  organisations  which  obtained  iu  the  kingdoms  of  Assyria,  Elam,  and 
Chaldcea,  with  tvhich  sovereignties  the  founders  of  the  Median  empire  had 
held  in  turns  relations  as  vassals,  enemies,  and  allies ; '  but  once  we  penetrate 
this  veneer  of  Mesopotamian  civilisatioa  and  reach  the  inner  life  of  the  people, 
we  find  in  the  religion  they  profess — mingled  with  some  borrowed  traits — a 
world  of  onfamiliar  myths  and  dogmas  of  native  origin. 

The  main  oatlines  of  this  religion  were  already  fixed  when  the  Medes  rose 
in  rebellion  against  Assur-bani-pal ;  and  the  very  name  of  Confessor — Fravartish 
— applied  to  the  chief  of  that  day,  proves  that  it  was  the  faith  of  the  royal 
family."  It  was  a  religion  common  to  all  the  Iranians,  the  Persians  as  well  as 
the  Medes,  and  legend  honoured  as  its  first  lawgiver  and  expounder  an  ancient 
prophet  named  Zarathustra,  known  to  us  as  Zoroaster.*  Most  classical  writers 
relegated  Zoroaster  to  some  remote  age  of  antiquity — thus  he  is  variously  said 
to  have  lived  six  thousand  years  before  the  death  of  Plato,^  five  thotisand  before 
the  Trojan  war,*  one  thousand  before  Moses,'  and  six  hundred  before  Xerxes' 
campaign  against  Athens ;  ^  while  some  few  only  afiirmed  that  he  had  lived  at 

■  NoLSEEE,  At^tdtte  zuT  Penitdie  QaehidtU,  pp.  11,  12,  wfaere  the  rader  aspect  of  the  Median 
ctriliHition  Is  lert  a  littla  too  mnoh  in  the  baokgroDiid. 

■  G.  RAWLnrKiH,  The  Fitm  Qreai  XonarMa,  2nd  edit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  310-312. 
>  Foi  the  meaning  of  the  name,  of.  lupra,  p.  455,  note  1. 

*  The  name  Zarathnatra  haa  been  ibterpretad  in  a  aoore  of  different  wa;«.  The  Greeks  aometiDiea 
attritmted  to  it  the  meaning  of  &(rrp«4vr)tt,  woiablpper  of  the  stara,  probably  b;  reason  of  the 
Bimilaritj  in  lonnd  of  the  termination  -atrrpjis  of  Zoroaster  with  the  word  iatpm  (Dikoh,  fhigm.  5, 
in  HfiLLBB-DiDOT,  Fragm.  Bitl.  Grme,,  vol.  ii.  p.  90).  Amongmodera  writers,  H.  Rawlinson  derived 
it  from  the  Aae^rian  Zba-Iahtar,  the  Seed  t^  lAtar  (Notte  oa  tkt  Early  Hittorg  of  Babylonia,  in  tlie 
J.  B.  A:  Soc,  1S5S,  toL  xt.  p.  21S,  note  2),  but  ths  etymology  now  most  generally  acoeptad  is  that  of 
Biunoaf,  according  to  which  it  wonid  signify  "  the  man  wiUi  gold-coloured  oamela,"  the  "  pcnaonnor 
of  tawny  camels ; "  cf.  Jtma  Dabhbstxteb,  Le  Zend'Aveita,  toL  iii.  p.  Ixxvi.,  note  1,  who,  after 
proposing  the  meaning  red,  gotd-colour  {Onauzd  tt  Ahnman,  p.  191),  fell  back  on  the  explanation  of 
Bnmouf.  The  ordiDary  Qieek  form  Zoroaster  seems  to  he  derived  from  some  name  qnite  distinct 
ftom  Zarathustra  (Jcsn,  IraniKket  Nammbuch,  p.  381). 

'  This  wae,  as  Pliny  records  (fliti.  Nat,  xis.  I,  §  2),  the  opinira  of  Eudoins ;  not  Bndaxns  of 
Gnidns,  pupil  of  Plato,  as  is  nsuaUy  stated,  but  a  more  obeotire  personage,  Eudoxns  of  Rhodes. 

•  This  was  the  statement  of  Hennodorus  (Djooenm  LaBBTicra,  ProtBiniuin,  2)  and  Hermippns 
(MflLLEB-DiDOT,  Fragm.  ffdt  Orme.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  53, 54 ;  cf.  De  itide  el  OHride,  §  46,  ed.  Pabihit,  p.  81) 

'  Plihy,  E.  Nat.,  XXI.  1,  §  2. 

'  Xabthob  of  Ltdu,  Fragm.  29,  in  HSLbEB-DiDOT,  Fragm.  Hiet.  Orme.,  vol.  i,  p.  44,  where  the 
alteration  of  600  into  6000  is  snpported,  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  of  two  mannscripta  of 
Diogenes  Laertins ;  but  this  reading  seems  to  have  been  interpolated  in  the  text  firom  a  desire  to  make 
the  testimony  of  the  ancient  historian  agree  with  that  of  the  foUowere  of  Plato,  and  Bapp  justly 
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a  comparatiTely  recent  period,  and  made  him  ont  a  disciple  of  the  philosopliflr 
Pythagoras,  who  flouriahed  aboot  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.'  According 
to  the  most  ancient  aational  traditions,  he  was  bom  io  the  Aryanem-TaejS,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  the  region  between  the  Araxee  and  the  Enr,  to  the  west  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.'  Later  tradition  asserted  that  his  conception  was  attended 
by  supernatural  circumstances,  and  the  miracles  which  accompanied  hia  birth 
announced  the  advent  of  a  saint  destined  to  regenerate  the  world  by  the 
revelation  of  the  True  Law.  In  the  belief  of  an  Iranian,  every  man,  every 
living  creature  now  existing  or  henceforth  to  exist,  not  excluding  the  gods 
themselves,  possesses  a  Frohar,  or  guardian  spirit,  who  is  assigned  to  him  at 
his  entrance  into  the  world,  and  who  is  thenceforth  devoted  entirely  to  watching 
over  his  material  and  moral  well-being.'  About  the  time  appointed  for  the 
appearance  of  .the  prophet,  his  Frdhar  was,  by  divine  grace,  imprisoned  in  the 
heart  of  a  Haoma,*  and  was  absorbed,  along  with  the  juice  of  the  plant,  by 
the  priest  Purushaspa,'  during  a  sacrifice,  a  ray  of  heavenly  glory  descending 
at  the  same  time  into  the  bosom  of  a  maiden  of  noble  race,  named  Dughd^va, 
whom  Fnrushfispa  shortly  afterwards  espoused.  Zoroaster  was  engendered 
from  the  mingling  of  the  Fi6har  with  the  celestial  ray.*  The  evil  spirit,  whose 
supremacy  he  threatened,  endeavoured  to  destroy  him  as  soon  as  be  saw  the 
light,  and  despatched  one  of  his  agents,  named  Bduiti,  from  the  country  of 
the  far  north  to  oppose  him  ;  bnt  the  infant  prophet  immediately  pronounced 
the  formula  with  which  the  psalm  for  the  offering  of  the  watera  opens :  "  The 
will  of  the  Lord  is  the  rule  of  good ! "  and  proceeded  to  pour  libations  in  honour 

prefera  Uie  lower  flgnie  of  Uie  ordiiutr;r  maniucriptg  {Dig  Edigioa  and  8ilU  dtr  Pener  ttad  ilMgen 
Iranier  naek  don  grUehueken  und  TOmiiahtn  Qudlm,  in  tbe  Z.  d,  D,  Morgenl.  OitieU$.,  toI.  six.  pp.  25, 
26).  The  anUisnticit;  of  the  tastimanj  of  XtmtliQB  has  been  moat  leoantly  contented  by  J.  Hasquabt, 
Die  Anyriaka  del  KUiiai,  in  the  Fhimogut.  SupplAwnt,  vol.  vi.  pp.  530,  5S1. 

■  FoBFBTBT,  Life  of  Pylhagorat,  ed.  Niucs,  p.  12,  which  ie  sappoeed  by  a  posuge  in  the  Byzsn- 
tine  bistoruui  AgathiM  (iL  24),  aooording  to  whom  '>  the  Peniane  of  tbe  pteaeat  daj  assert  tbat 

'  Zoroaster  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hyslaq)ea,  without  making  it  dear  whether  they  refer  to  the  lather  of 
Dariua  or  to  another  Hyitaapei."  This  legend  rests  on  the  coofuaion  of  the  well-known  Hystaapoi, 
lather  of  Darina.  with  VlBbt&spa  or  UystMpes,  who  is  aaid  to  bavs  been  King  of  fiaotria  in  the  days 
of  the  prophet 

*  VfisDUCBXAtm,  Zoroailriieha  Studim,  p.  47,  et  seq.,  has  collected  and  commented  upon  all  the 
passages  of  the  Avesta  and  tho  Bnndehesb  which  locate  the  birthplace  and  earlioet  home  of  ZoroBster 
iu  the  Aryanem-'Va£j&  (for  the  poiition  of  this  country,  cf.  ntpro,  p.  452,  note  1).  Hoet  Western 
historians  of  the  olaseical  period  adopted  the  legend  whioh  locates  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster  to  the 
ca«t  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Bactriana  (Bapf,  op.  eil.,  pp.  29,  30). 

■  The  Fravashi  (for  fravarli,  from  fra-var,  "  to  snpporl-,  nourish"),  or  the  frdhar  (^fervrr),  is, 
ptoperl;  speaking,  the  nurse,  the  genius  who  nurtures  (Ofpebt,  Inieriptiotu  da  AehAngnidtt,  p.  105) ; 
on  his  rfila  and  history,  of.  J.  DAUiESTKTsa,  Le  Zend-Avttta,  vol.  il  pp.  SOO-505,  and  the  Tail  18, 
whioh  is  entirely  ocenpied  with  the  glorifloation  of  the  Frayiuhis.  Many  of  the  pratticai  relating  to 
theconceptionandcultof  tbe  Frataahisaeom  to  me  to  go  back  to  theprimltivo  period  of  the  Iranian 
religions. 

'  The  haoma  is  an  Aieltpiat  Sareotlema  YimifiaU*. 

*  The  name  signiflee  "He  who  hoi  many  borsee;"  of.  Jom,  ironucAfi  NamenhoA,  pp.  254,255. 

■  J.  DAHUEHtTTER,  Le  Zend-Avetlo,  toI.  iii.  p.  IxiTlii.,  where  the  contents  of  the  seventh  book  of 
the  Dinkort  aie  gummed  up  in  a  few  liDea. 
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of  the  lirer  Dargja,'  od  the  banks  of  whiclL  he  had  been  bom  a  moment  befoie, 
reciting  at  the  same  time  the  profession  of  faith  which  puts  evil  spirits  to  flight. 
Bduiti  fled  aghast,  but  his  master  set  to  work  upon  some  fresh  device.  Zoroaster 
allowed  him,  however,  do  time  to  complete  his  plans ;  he  rose  up,  and  undismayed 
by  the  malicions  riddles  propotmded  to  him  by  his  adversary,  advanced  against 
him  with  his  bands  full  of  stones — stones  as  large  as  a  boose — with  which  the 
good  deity  supplied  him.  The  mere  sight  of  him  dispersed  the  demons,  and 
they  regained  the  gates  of  their  hell  in  headlong  flight,  shrieking  ont,  "  How 
shall  we  succeed  in  destroying  him  ?  For  be  is  the  weapon  which  strikes  down 
evil  beings ;  he  is  the  scoarge  of  evil  beings."  '  His  infancy  and  youth  were 
spent  in  constant  dispntatioo  with  evil  spirits :  ever  assailed,  he  ever  oame  oat 
victoriona,  and  issued  more  perfect  from  each  attack.  When  he  was  thirty 
years  old,  one  of  the  good  spirits,  Vdhnmano,  appeared  to  him,  aad  conducted 
him  into  the  presence  of  Ahara-mazd&,  the  Supreme  Being.  When  invited  to 
question  the  deity,  Zoroaster  asked,  "  Which  is  the  best  of  the  creatures  which 
are  upon  the  earth  ?  "  The  answer  was,  that  the  man  whose  heart  is  pure,  he 
excels  among  his  fellows.  He  next  desired  to  know  the  names  and  functions 
of  the  angels,  and  the  natnre  and  attribntes  of  evil.  His  instruction  ended,  he 
crossed  a  mountain  of  flames,  and  underwent  a  terrible  ordeal  of  pnnficatioD, 
daring  which  his  breast  was  pierced  with  a  sword,  and  melted  lead  poured  into 
his  entrails  without  his  snfl'ering  any  pain :  only  after  this  ordeal  did  he  receive 
from  the  hands  of  Ahara-mazd&  the  Book  of  the  Law,  the  Avesta,  and  he  was 
then  sent  back  to  his  native  land  bearing  his  precious  burden.'  At  that  time, 
Vishtfispa,  son  of  Anrvat£spa,  was  reigning  over  Bactria.  For  ten  years 
Zoroaster  had  only  one  disciple,  his  cousin  Maidhyoi-Maonha,  but  after  that 
he  succeeded  in  converting,  one  after  the  other,  the  two  sods  of  Hvdgva,  the 
grand  vizir  J&m&spa,  who  afterwards  married  the  prophet's  daughter,  and 
Fraahaoshtra,  whose  daughter  Hvdgvi  he  himself  espoused  ;  the  queeo,  Hutaosa, 
was  the  next  convert,  and  afterwards,  through  her  persuasions,  the  king 
Ytsht&spa  himself  became  a  disciple.  The  triumph  of  the  good  cause  was 
hastened  by  the  result  of  a  formal  disputation  between  the  prophet  and  the 
wise  men  of  the  court :  for  three  days  they  essayed  to  bewilder  him  with  their 
captious  objections  and  their  magic  arts,  thirty  standing  on  his  right  hand  and 
thirty  on  his  left,  but  he  baffled  their  wiles,  aided  by  grace  from  above,  and 
having  forced  them  to  avow  themselves  at  the  end  of  their  resources,  he 

■  BmdAeti,  iii-r AS;  >ilVatdidad,Fatyard,li,^i(,J.liAataarBTWa,LaZen4-Aiietla,vi)i.v.p.ieii). 

*  Vandidad,  Fargard,  19,  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  this  ep[*ode ;  cf.  J.  Dibmbbtetsb,  op.  dL, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  2S6-275.  The  oonteit  iliowi  that  tbe  attack  was  direated  agaloet  the  prophet  at  the  veij 
momeDt  after  hia  birth.    Gf.,  for  the  legmda  relating  to  the  birth  of  Zoroaiter  and  tho  minolea  whi<di 

preceded,aacompanied,orfc)llaved  that  eTMit,  the  doouments  broDgbt  tc^therb;  B 
Allerthuaikimde,  voL  i.  pp.  68^^692. 

'  Spieoil,  ErSnIiehe  Altertluinttkmde,\a\.  i.  pp.  693-697- 
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completed  his  victory  by  reciting  tlie  Avesta  before  them.'  The  legend  adds,  that 
after  rallying  the  majority  of  the  people  round  him,  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
honoured  of  all  men  for  his  saintly  life.  According  to  3ome  accoanta,  he  was 
stricken  dead  by  lightning,'  while  others  say  he  was  killed  by  a  Turanian 
soldier,  Br&trdk-rSsh,  in  a  war  against  the  Hyaonas." 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  whether  Zoroaster  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  legend  or  of  history.  The  only  certain  thing  we  know  concerning  him  is  hie 
name ;  all  the  rest  is  mythical,  poetic,  or  religious  fiction.*  Classical  writers 
attributed  to  him  the  composition  or  editing  of  all  the  writings  comprised  in 
Persian  literature:  the  whole  consisted,  they  said,  of  two  hundred  thousand 
verses  which  had  been  expounded  and  analysed  by  Hermippus  in  his  com- 
mentaries oa  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  Magi.'  The  Iranians  themselves 
averred  that  he  had  given  the  world  twenty-one  volumes — the  twenty-one 
Naaks  of  the  Avesta,"  which  the  Supreme  Deity  had  created  from  the  twenty- 
one  words  of  the  Hagian  profession  of  faith,  the  Ahuna  Yawya.  King 
Visht&spa  is  said  to  have  caused  two  authentic  copies  of  the  Avesta — which 
contained  in  all  ten  or  twelve  hundred  chapters^ — to  be  made,  one  of  which 
was  consigned  to  the  archives  of  the  empire,  the  other  laid  up  in  the  treasury 
of  a  fortress,  either  Shap!g&n,  Shtztg&n,  Samarcand,  or  Persepolis.^    Alexander 

'  Bprqbl,  Branimike  AUMUatmtlmnO^  vol.  i.  pp.  697-703. 

'  This  ia,  nuder  veiy  divene  fomu,  the  Teraion  praferred  by  Western  hbtoriMii  of  Ihe  post-olanickl 
period  (Bapf,  Dm  BMgion  und  BtOe  dtr  Peratr  und  Hbrigan  Iraniar,  in  the  Z.  d.  D.  MorgmL  0««sO., 
ToL  zzz.  pp.  34-49). 

*  J.  DABmeraraB,  Le  Zead-Avata,  vol.  IL  p.  19,  and  vol.  ilL  pp.  IzxviiL,  Izxii. ;  cT.  BmoBL, 
ErAuttAe  AUerthumilmnde,  vol.  L  p.  706. 

*  The  mythioal  oonoepUoa  or  Zoroutai  bu  been  defended  more  eepeainlly  by  Dutch  critioi,  b; 
Eem  (Oiwr  heiwoord  Zafothiutra  en  den  mythUehnt  Ptnoon  van  dien  Noam,  in  the  Meatoin  of  the 
Aoodamy  of  Sciancee  at  Anuterdun,  18(l7),b;Tiele(7>Zdra<AH<(ra  een  mythiieh  Ftrtooti,  va  thesanie 
Memt^rt,  inunediatel;  following  the  preoediog),  and  aooepted  in  other  ooontiies,  among  others,  bj 
Jnsti  {QBUimger  gelehrU  Atueigm,  ieS7,  note  61)  and  by  Dormesteter.  Bpiegel,  on  the  ooutiary, 
admits  the  poaaibiiity  of  hii  having  been  a  real  penon(^BkdiUti!ht  AUtti}iuitukmid«,ro\.  i.  pp.  707-710): 
of.  Ed.  Heieb,  (tmoA.  da  Altarthimt,  voL  L  p.  540. 

*  PiiDTr,  B.  Nat.,  xxi.  2 ;  of.,  Ibi  the  other  testimonieH  in  olauical  writerB,  Baff,  op.  eO.,  pp.  39, 86. 
<  The  word  AmUa,  in  PehleTl  ApaiUk,  whenoe  oome  the  Fenian  forms  ivuUi,  MS,  is  derived 

from  the  Achnmenian  void  Ahiala,  which  dgnlfies  law  in  the  insoiiptions  of  Darias  (OiriaT,  Note 
mtr  lea  mat*  Av^a  el  Zead,  in  the  Journal  Aiiatiqitt,  1S72,  voL  xix.  pp.  29S-297 ;  of.  J.  de  Hablbz, 
Nde  (ur  U  mm  det  owti  AvtOa-Zend,  in  the  Journal  Aiiaiique,  ]87(C  vol.  viii.  p.  487,  et  aeq.  The 
term  Zend'Aveata,  commonly  used  to  detrignate  the  eaored  book  of  the  Persiana,  ia  iucorreotly  derived 
bom  the  expreaaion  Apa$U^  u  Ztmd,  which  in  Fehlevi  deaignates  first  the  law  itself,  and  then  the 
tranalation  and  oommentary  in  more  niDd«nt  language  which  ooQdooeB  to  a  toumUdge  {Zand)  uf  Ihe 
law.  The  ooatomary  application,  thetefoi«v  of  the  name  Zend  to  the  language  of  the  Avetta  is  In- 
correct (J.  Dabmebtvub,  Le  Zead-Avetla,  vol.  i.  pp.  xixii.-zli.). 

'  The  Dinkart  (viii.  1,  §  20)  fiiea  the  number  of  ohaptera  at  1000,  and  the  Sh&h-Mftmak  at  1200, 
writteu  on  plates  of  gold  (Bloohtt,  Liele  Qeographiqua  detvdade  Tir  jn,  in  the  Beoaeil  da  Travatia, 
vol.  xriL  pp.  165, 171)  Aocordlng  to  Maaudl  (Lm  Prairiet  (Cor,  ed.  Babbieb  de  Hiinahd,  toL  ii. 
p.  129),  the  book  Itaelf  and  the  two  commentaries  formed  12,000  volmnea,  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
the  twenty-one  Naska  each  contained  200  pagea,  and  the  whole  of  theae  writings  bad  been  ioaoribed 
OD  12,000  oow-hides. 

*  The  site|of  Bhaptgfcn  orBhasptgln  (West,  Dinkart,  p.  413,  note  4)  ia  unknown.  J.  Darmesteter 
anggeils  that  it  ought  to  be  read  as  ShMgda,  which  would  permit  of  the  ideotiScation  of  the  plaoe 
with  Shlz,  one  of  the  ancient  religious  centres  of  Iras,  whose  temple  was  visited  by  the  SHaaanids  on 
their  aooession  to  the  throne  (£«  Zend-Availa,  vol.  Ui.  p.  xsi.,  n.  2).    Aooordtog  to  the  Aidft-Vtt&r  the 
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is  eaid  to  have  burnt  the  former  copy :  the  latter,  etoleii  by  the  Grreeks,  is 
reported  to  have  been  translated  into  their  langnage  and  to  have  furnished  them 
with  all  their  scientific  knowledge.  One  of  the  Arsacids,  Yologesns  I.,  caused 
a  search  to  be  made  for  all  the  fragments  which  ezbted  either  in  writing  or  in 
the  memory  of  the  faithful,'  and  this  collection,  added  to  in  the  reign  of  the 
Sassanid  king,  Ardash!r  Bfibagan,  by  the  high  priest  Tansar,*  and  fixed  in  its 
present  form  under  Sapor  I.,  vas  recognised  as  the  religioas  code  of  the  empire 
in  the  time  of  Sapor  II.,  about  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.'  The 
text  is  composed,  as  may  be  sees,  of  three  distinct  strata,  which  are  by  no 
means  eqnally  ancient ;  *  one  can,  nerertbeless,  make  out  from  it  with  sutBcient 
certainty  the  principal  features  of  the  religion  and  cult  of  Iran,  such  as  they 
were  under  the  Aohtemenids,  and  perhaps  even  under  the  hegemony  of  the 
'  Medes.  It  is  a  complicated  system  of  religion,  and  presupposes  a  long  period 
of  development.  The  doctrines  ate  subtle ;  the  ceremonial  order  of  worship, 
loaded  with  strict  observances,  is  interrupted  at  every  moment  by  laws  pre- 
scribing minute  details  of  ritual,'  which  were  only  put  in  practice  by  priests 
and  strict  devotees,  and  were  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  faithful  The 
primitive  base  of  this  religion  is  difficult  to  discern  clearly:  but  we  may 
recognise  in  it  most  of  those  beings  or  personifications  of  natural  phenomena 
which  were  the  chief  objects  of  worship  among  all  the  ancient  nations  of 
Western  Asia — the  stars,  Sirins,  the  moon,  the  sao,  water  and  fire,  plants, 
animals  beneficial  to  mankind,  such  as  the  cow  and  the  dog,  good  and  evil 
spirits  everywhere  present,  and  beneficent  or  malevolent  souls  of  mortal  meui 
but  all  systematised,  graduated,  and  reduced  to  sacerdotal  principles, according 
to  the  prescriptions  of  a  powerful  priesthood.'    Families  consecrated  to  the 

law  was  preaeTTed  kt  IitokbT,  or  Penepolit,  aoooTdiug  to  tbe  SbfLh-Nlmok  at  Somucuid  in  tbe  temple 
of  the  Fir^-god  (BLooawr,  IMt  Gibgr.  da  viOet  de  rirda,  in  JiMwail  dt  Travaux,  toI.  xtU.  p.  165). 

>  Tradition  apeakB  amply  of  &  King  Valkaib,  witbout  tpeoifjuig;  vhiah  of  the  four  kings  oaaied 
VologesuB  it  inteoded.  J&mes  Dumestetor  baa  giTea  good  leftsoni  for  behaving  tbat  tbia  Valkub  is 
VologBiQB  I.  (50-75  A.i>.),  the  contemporary  of  Nero  (Tie  Zead-Availa,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxiiil.-iixT.,  La 
Zmd-Anttta,  voL  iii,  pp.  iziL-iuv.). 

■  For  the  high  priest  Tausar,  cf.  the  notice  which  J.  DAaxmrETEa,  Lettrt  au  mi  de  Tabaruttm 
(in  tbe  Jbumol  Atialiqiu,  ISSl,  toI.  ili.  pp.  183-18B),  has  placed  at  the  commencement  of  faia  edition 
of  a  writing  of  this  high  priest. 

*  This  is  the  tradition  reproduced  in  two  Torsions  of  tbe  Dinkact  (West,  Dinkart.  pp.  xxi.,  xixi., 
412-415) ;  it  has  been  contested  by  Bpikoel,  Eraniidie  MlerthumtkMnda,  rol.  iii.  p.  782,  note  1, 
defended  and  antheutioated  by  J.  Dabhkstgtes,  The  Zmd-Avttta,  vol.  i.  pp.  xiiii.-xiiTiii,,  and 
Le  Zmd-Avfita,  vol.  iii.  pp.  ii.-iiiTi. 

*  DarmeatetflT  (La  Zmd-Aveita,  vol.  iii.  pp.  lxx.-lxxiv.)  declares  that  ancient  Zoroaatriaiiism  is^ 
in  its  main  lines,  the  religion  of  the  Median  Magi,  even  though  he  assigns  the  latest  possible  date 
to  the  composition  of  the  Aveeta  as  now  existing,  and  thinks  he  can  discern  in  it  Qteek,  Jewish, 
and  Cbcistiao  elements  (Le  Zmd-Avetta,  vol.  iii-  pp.  xliL-lxxii.). 

*  Benao  defined  the  Avesta  as  "the  Code  of  a  very  small  religious  sect;  it  is  aTalmnd,  n  book  of 
casuistry  and  strict  observauce.  I  have  dilBaulty  in  believiag  that  the  great  Persian  empire.  «bioh> 
nt  least  in  religions  matters,  profsssed  a  certain  breadth  of  ideas,  could  have  bad  a  law  so  strict.  I 
think,  that  bad  tbe  Persians  possessed  a  sacred  book  of  this  description,  the  Greeks  must  have 
mentioiied  it"  (Sapporl  sur  Iss  Travaax  dela  Soaitl^ Aaiatique,  ISSO,  voL  vii.  p.  29). 

*  To  dlstingnisfa  the  ideas  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  aaoieut  religions  of  Irsu  oUter  tban 
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service  of  the  altsi  had  ended,  aa  among  the  Hebrews,  b;  separating  them- 
selves  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  and  forming  a  special  tribe,  that  of  the  Magi, 
which  was  the  last  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  nation  in  historic  times.' 
All  the  Magi  were  not  necessarily  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion,  bnt  all  who 
did  80  devote, tbemselTes  sprang  from  the  Magian  tribe;  the  Avesta,  in  its 


oldest  form,  was  the  sacred  book  of  the  Magi,  as  well  as  that  ot  the  priests  who 
handed  down  their  religious  tradition  under  the  various  dynasties,  native  or 
foreign,  who  bore  rule  over  Iran. 

The  Creator  was  described  as  "the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens,"^  "the  most 
steadfast  among  the  gods,"  for  "  he  clothes  himself  with  the  solid  vault  of  the 
firmament  as  his  raiment,"  *  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  intelligent,  he  whose 
members  are  most  harmoniously  proportioned ;  his  body  was  the  light  and  the 
sovereign  glory,'  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  his  eyes."*  The  theologians 
had  gradually  spiritualised  the  conception  of  this  deity  without  absolutely 
disconnecting  him  from  the  material  universe.  He  remained  under  ordinary 
circumstances  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  and  he  could  conceal  his  identity  even 

ZoTooitriBQiam,   ef.  tbe  T€»umt  ot  H.  E<L  Lebmaim,  in  CHAimi>ia  de  i.a  Sadbutb,  Leh^mA  der 
Btiigioni-guchichte,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  1G4-172. 
■  For  the  Hedion  tiibes,  of.  lupra,  p.  452. 

*  Dmvn  by  Faachcr-Oudiu,  from  Flanuin  and  Co9te,  La  Pana  Aneienae,  pL  civi. ;  cf.  pi.  olxW. 

*  HerodOTUB,  I.  rxixi. :  rhv  Kitkaii  itiirra  toD  siporoi'  Ala  KiiA^oiiTfi,  vtiere  Ahnra-maidft  it 
idontifled  with  Zeni,  m  in  the  bilingual  inscription,  in  Greok  and  FebloTi,  on  the  bas-relief  at  Tfakliah- 
t-Boiten,  which  repre«enls  Aidoehb  receiving  tbe  inTeatitnre  from  the  Supreme  Deity  (Dieulavot, 
VAH  AnUque  dt  la  tert,  toL  v.  p.  114,  and  pi.  liv.);  "f.  the  iiluatration  on  p.  579,  (upro. 

*  Yama  30,  §  5,  in  Dahhestitbb,  Le  Zend-Avetta,  voL  i.  pp.  221,  222. 

'  yomal.Sl.inlD.,  fliid.,  pp.  7,  8;  cf.the  posaage  of  Pohphtby,  Li/a  o/Pjaiagora*,  od.  Nadom, 
p.  41,  'Clponiiou  ioiiiirai.Th  ittr  aifia  ^btJ. 

'  Yama  68,  §  22,  in  DABMBniTBit,  Le  Zmd-Avetla,  toI.  i.  p.  423,  where  mention  ia  made  of  the 
"  prayer  addresBed  to  the  two  eyes  of  Ahora-mazdlt : "  the  pair  formed  by  the  moon  and  tbe  iaa,  a« 
■hown  by  the  title  aatumed  by  tbe  Baasanida,  brother  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  (Auhiahcs  Mabcellintb, 
xtU.  5,  §  3,  zsiU.  C  §  S). 
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from  the  highest  gods,  but  he  occasionally  manifested  himself  in  hnmaa  form.' 
He  borrowed  in  such  case  from  Assyria  the  symbol  of  Assor,  and  the  scolptors 
depict  him  with  the  apper  part  of  his  body  rising  above  that  winged  disk 
which  is  carved  in  a  hovering  attitude  on  the  pediments  of  Assyrian  monn- 
ments  or  stelse.'     In  later  days  he  was  portrayed  nnder  the  form  of  a  king 

of  imposing  statare  and 
majestic  mien,  who  re- 
vealed himself  from  time 
to  time  to  tbe  princes  of 
Iran."  He  was  named 
Ahnro-mazd&oorAhnra- 
mazda,  tbe  omniscient 
lord,*  BpentS  -  mainyns, 
the  spirit  of  good, 
MainifU»-speni8h0,^  the 
most  beneficent  of  spirits. 
Himself  oncreate,  he  is 
the  creator  of  all  thiDgs, 
but  he  is  assisted  in  the 
administration     of     the 

AH  IBAHIAK   OEHlDa   ItT   FOBH   OF  A   VINOUI  BCLL.'  .  i  .        ■  <■ 

universe  by   legions   of 
beings,  who  are  all  subject  to  him.^   The  most  powerfal  among  his  ministers  were 

'  For  the  natnn  or  the  body  of  Ahim-mazdi  and  hii  msnifeetationa,  cf.  Daiuiestiteb,  Le  Zend- 
Aveita,  voL  i.  pp.  7,  S,  note  4. 

*  Sphoel,  Eriniiche  MteilhumMktiade,  vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  2S. 

*  In  k  pasaageofPhiloof  Bybloe  tbe  god  i»  desaribed  w  having  tbe  head  of  ft  fiklcon  or  on  eagle 
iFrofpit.  8,  in  H  Dllbb-Didot,  Fragm.  EUt.  Orxe.,  toL  iii.  pp.  572,  573),  peihtps  by  oonfuiion  with 
one  of  the  genii  lepreeented  on  the  valla  of  the  palacea. 

*  .Ihura  [»  derived  from  .^u  =  Lord ;  Miaddo  can  be  analysed  into  the  compoaent  parte,  noi  = 
gnat,  and  d£a  =  ^  uAo  knotut  (J.  DABiinTKTiB,  Lt  Ztnd'Attetta,  tqI.  i.  p.  21,  oolei  1,  2).  At  flnt 
the  two  terms  were  interchangeable,  and  even  in  tbe  Gfcthoa  the  form  Mazdft  Ahuta  U  employed 
mnoh  more  often  tlian  the  form  Ahora  Hazdft  (Tiei^  Zur  Frage  wUh  dtm  Alter  det  Avata,  in  the 
Arthiv/Br  Bdigioonnnmielui/I,  vol.  i.  pp.  ^05-357).  In  the  Achnmeoian  inaoriptiong,  Auramaidli 
ii  only  Ibond  as  a  single  vord,  except  in  an  inacription  of  Xerxes,  where  tbe  two  tenni  are  in  one 
pewage  separated  nnd  declined  Aurahi/a  miadaha  (Wbissbacb  and  Bans,  Die  AUpertitctiett  KtUiii' 
MChriflen,  pp.  42,  43).  The  Greeks  transliterated  it  aa  Kbfioiaiirhi!,  'apoiiiCiit,  'Opnl<rtai  (Jditi, 
JraniKhet  Nametdmtk,  p.  7)  ;  the  farm  Oimnzd,  Orm&zd,  ostuiJl;  employed  by  Europeans,  ia  that 
assumed  b;  the  name  in  modem  Fenian, 

'  These  two  namea  are  given  to  him  more  especially  in  connection  with  his  antagonism  to  Angid- 
maioyus.  The  interpretation  of  this  name  and  of  its  saperlative  form  are  but  approiimatlre  (J. 
Dabxxbibteb,  Le  Zmd-Avala,  vol.  i.  p.  21);  the  real  sense  would  be  "the  spirit  of  increase" 
(SFiEazL,  ErSniiehe  MttTlhumtkundt.'yol.  ii.  p.  22). 

<  Drawn  by  Boadier,  from  a  photograph. 

'  Darius  styles  Ahora-mozdiL,  mathithta  bagAiam,  tbe  greatest  of  the  gods  (Weissbioh  and  Bang, 
op.  oil.,  pp.  31,  3SX  and  Xerxes  invokes  the  protection  of  Abnra-mazilft  along  with  that  of  (he 
gods,  AurasiaidA  .  .  .  hadd  bagaibM  (Id.,  ibid.,  pp.  40-15).  Tbe  olaaitical  writers  also  mention 
gods  alongside  of  Ahura-mazda,  as  reoogoised  not  only  among  the  Aohsmeniaa  Peraiens,  bat  also 
among  the  Parthians,  and  a  list  of  the  priooipal  passages  which  mention  tbem  has  been  made  np 
by  Baff,  Die  Beligion  uiid  SUIt  der  Pfrsn-  vitd  ibrigen  Iranier  nach  dm  GriechiKhen  and  BBaiiicheH 
Quetttn,  in  the  Z.  d.  D.  Morgeal.  Qeidlt.,  Tol.  xxi.  pp.  15-17.    Darmcsletcr  oonsidars  that  tbe  earliest 
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originally  natare-gode,  each  as  the  son,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  winds,  and  the 
waters.*  The  sanaj  plains  of  Persia  and  Media  afforded  abundant  witnesses  of 
their  power,  as  did  the  snow-clad  peaks,  the  deep  gorges  through  which  msbed 
roaring  torrents,  and  the  monntain  ranges  of  Ararat  or  Taurus,  where  the  force  of 
the  eabterranean  fires  was  manifested  by  so  many  startling  exhibitions  of  spon- 
taneous conflagration.'     The  same  spiritnalising  tendency  which  had  already 


ABDRA-MAZdX  BEBTOWDia   THE  TOKEHB  OF  BOTILTT  ON  AK  IllUttAK  KINO.* 

considerably  modified  the  essential  concept  of  Ahnra-mazda,  affected  also  thatof 

the  inferior  deities,  and  tended  to  tone  down  in  them  the  grosser  traits  of  their 

character.    It  had  already  placed  at  their  head  six  genii  of  a  superior  order,  six 

CTer-active  energies,  who,  after  assisting  their  master  at  the  creation  of  the  uni- 

Teree,  now  presided  under  his  guidance  orer  the  kingdoms  and  forces  of  natnre.* 

Aohnmenids  worshipped  Ahurs-mazdft  alona, "  plKolDg  the  otbec  godi  togatber  in  a  Bubordlnste  and 
■DODjmona  group :  Maj  Ahura-maz(]&  aod  the  other  gods  protect  me,"  had4  vUhaibith  hoQabiA  (La 
Zend-Avetla,  ToL  ii.  pp.  361,  3€S)  ;  Tiele  has  eBtablished  the  leal  seoto  of  the  poaange  (Zur  Fraga  naeh 
ij«i»  AUtr  det  Avata,  in  the  ArehivfSr  BtUgioiumameiafl,  Tol.  L  p.  33S,  note  1). 

'  HhbodOTIIS,  L  oizsi. :  e6avrt  ti  fiKl^  ti  iral  irtk^ry  mil  yif  ■n!  -wvpl  xal  GSsi  xa!  iti/Lttvi. 

■  All  theM  iDrerioi  deities,  heroes,  and  genii  vbo  presided  orer  Persia,  the  rojal  family,  tuid 
the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  aie  ofteo  mentloDed  in  the  most  ancient  cbssical  anthers  that 
have  come  down  to  us — Herodotui  (III.  Ikt.,  V,  oTi.,  VU.  liiL :  Btol,  >T  IltpaiSa  yiar  \t\^xain), 
Xenophon  (^Cffropaidia,  II.  i.  g  1,  III.  til.  §  22),  and  the  later  writers  whose  evldenue  has  been 
collected  bf  Raff,  Die  Religion  und  Bitla  der  Ferter  uni  Slirigan  Iraaier,  in  the  Z.  d,  D.  Morgtal. 
OetetU;  ToL  six.  pp.  66-68. 

'  I^wn  bj  Boudier,  f)«m  a  photograph  b;  Dieul&tot,  L'Arl  Anttqae  de  la  Peru,  vol.  It.  pi.  xiv., 
and  L'Aeropole  da  Bine,  p.  408. 

*  The  six  Ajnesba^pentas,  with  their  several  characterUtios,  are  eautnerated  in  a  passage  of  tte 
De  Uide  (S  47,  ed.  PabtbeV,  p.  82) :  icat  i  /i.ir  i(  ttoiii  iroliiat,  fir  liir  wpurav  iuraCai,  liv  It  Stirtpef 
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These  benevolent  and  immoital  beings — Ameaha-apentae ' — were,  in  the  order 
of  precedence,  Yohu-mand  (good  thought),  Asha-yahista  (perfect  holiness), 
Khshathra-T&itya  (good  goverumeut),  Spenta-armaiti  (meek  piety),  Haarratfit 
(health),  Ameretat  (immortality).  Each  of  them  had  a  special  domain  assigned 
to  him  in  which  to  display  bis  energy  antrammelled  :  Toha-mand  bad  charge 
of  cattle,  Asha-Tahista  of  fire,  Ehsbathra-vairya  of  metals,  Spenta-armaiti  of 
the  earth,  Hanrval&t  and  Ameret&t  of  vegetation  and  of  water.*    They  were 
represented  in  human  form,  either  mascu- 
line as  Yohu-mand  and  Asba-vahista,'  or 
femiuiiie'as  Spenta-armaiti, the  daughter 
and  spouse  of  Ahara-mazdft,  who  became 
the  mother  of  the  first  man,  G&yomaretan, 
and,  through  Gfiyomaretan,  ancestress  of       .        ' — . 

Mio,   THE   VOOK-OOII.*        ,.  ,      ,  .  7  ci  .-  f™i 

the    whole    human   race.'      Sometimes  """^ 

Abnra-mazda  is  himself  included  among  the  Amesha-apentas,  thus  bringing 
their  number  op  to  seven ;  ^  sometimes  his  place  is  taken  by  a  oertain  Sradsha 
(obedience  to  the  law),  the  first  who  offered  sacrifice  and  recited  the  prayers  of 
the  ritual.'     Subordioate  to  these  great  spirits  were  the  Yazatas,  scattered  by 

iXtiStlat,  Thy  Si  rphor  ibrB^as,  rSr  Si  *.oint  rby  *itv  aoiflai,  rir  II  rAniiroii,  rir  ill  rir  M  tsIi  koXims 
iiSiMv  itifiiovT^i',  TbiB  eipotttion  of  Peraian  dootiiae  U  lUD&llj  attribatnl  to  Tbeopompni,  from  whlob 
we  may  deduce  the  axutanoe  of  a  balief  in  the  Ameilut-spentu  in  the  AchMmenian  peilod.  J. 
Darmeateler  {L«  Zmd'Anttta,  toI.  tiLp.  Ixt.,  note  3)  offlmiB,  OD  the  oontnr;,  that  "the  aothor 
ilMoribes  the  ZoroottrianlBm  of  hia  own  timea  (the  leoond  centurf  aj>.),  and  qnotei  Theapompiu  for 
a  BpeoiAl  doctrine,  that  of  the  periodi  of  the  world'*  life."  Althoagh  Ihia  laat  point  ia  oorroat,  the 
first  part  of  DarmeBl«ter'B  theory  does  not  seem  to  me  jiutifled  bj  inTsatigation.  The  whole  panaj^e 
of  Plnluoh  ia  fi  well-arranged  oompoi&tiOQ  of  auifbim  style,  whit^  may  be  regaided  ax  an  expoaition 
of  the  system  described  bjr  Tbeopompiu,  probably  in  the  eiglith  of  hia  Philippics ;  ot  Tjxix,  Zmr 
Fragenaeh  dtni  Alter  dm  Atietto,  in  the  Arehlvfir  Btligiontu>Ui»niduift, -vol.  i.  pp.  341-3M. 

'  The  tianiUtion  of  this  word  is  only  appioxlinate.  Anqnetil-DnperroQ  and  Eugene  Bnmotif 
{Comnentaire  lur  le  Fafiut,  p.  172)  proposed  tht  hen^fieeta  ItnmorlaU;  a  more  literal  translation 
would  be  ttia  Immortali  who  give  inareaia,  «ith  the  seuae  of  Spenla  aa  indicated  above,  supra,  p.  978, 
note  C.  The  current  French  term  to  designate  them,  Aauehaipattd,  is  borrowed  from  modem 
PersiBD. 

*  For  the  order,  the  funotionB  and  attributes  of  the  Amesha-speutaa,  of.  SrisGEL,  Srinitdm 
AUerAamikunde,  vol,  iL  pp.  2S-40  ;  aUo  J.  DABtucsriXEB,  Le  Zend-Avt^a,  vol.  i.  pp.  23-25,  aad 
eapeoislly  voL  ii.  pp.  307-322,  where  it  given  the  tramlation  of  Siroia,iQ  which  these  beings  are  defined. 

'  The  image  of  Asha-valiiBta  ia  known  to  us  from  coins  of  the  Indo.Boythion  kings  of  BactriouiL 
(,AuiiBL  Stein,  Zaroattrian  DnlUe  on  Indo-Saj/lliian  Coin*,  in  the  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Jleeord, 
vol.  i.  pp.  I6S,  166).    Vohu-manQ  is  described  at  a  yomig  man. 

*  For  the  differentiation  of  the  Amesha-spentaa  into  male  and  female,  cf.  Yama  21,  in  J.  Daijib- 
BTETEB,  Le  Zmi-Atttta,  vol  i.  pp.  175-177.  HaorvatAt  and  Ameietlt  are  feminine  by  the  form  of 
their  mimes,  and  are  classed  among  the  female  Amesha-spentaa. 

*  Drawn  by  Fiincher'Oudin,  from  a  coin  of  King  Kanishka,  published  b;  Pebct  Oabdncb,  Th« 
Gjint  of  the  Orttk  and  Seythian  Kingt  of  Saelria  and  India,  pi.  xtvL  No.  9. 

*  Ilid.,  pi.  xivii.  No.  6. 

'  On  the  KhEtUk-das  or  inoestuous  marriage  of  Spenta-armaiti  with  her  father  Abura-mszdfc,  and 
then  with  bet  own  son  Gftyomaretan,  of.  J.  DAUUffrnsB,  Le  Zend-Avtila,  toI.  i.  pp.  128,  129. 

'  Spiegel,  EranUeht  AU^ihumtknnde,  vol.  ii,  pp.  27-29. 

■  For  Sraoslia,  cf.  SpiasEi^  op.  eil.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  87-91,  and  J.  Dabuketetib,  op.  at.,  rol.  i.  pp. 
337-372,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  481-489,  wbeie  is  given  a  tran^^lation  with  commentary  of  the  two  Taihu 
relating  to  this  goddeaa. 
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thousands  over  creation,  presiding  ovei  the  raanhioery  of  oatnre  and  maintain- 
ing it  in  working  order.'      Moat  of  them  received  no  special  names,  but  many 
exercised  wide  authority,  and  several  were  accredited  by 
the  people  with  an  influence  not  less  than  that  of  the 
greater  deities  themselves.     Sach  were  the  regent  of  the 
Btars — Tishtrya,  the  bnll  with  golden  boruB,  Sirius,  the 
sparkling  one;*  M&o,  the  moon-god;^ 
the  wind,  Vato;  the  atmosphere,  Vayu,  the     atab,  tbe  ood  op 
strongest  of  the  strong,  the  warrior  with 
golden  armour,  who  gathers  the  storm  and  hurls  it  against 
the  demon ; '   Atar,  fire  under  its  principal  forms,  divine 
fire,  sacred  fire  and  earthly  fire ; '  Vere- 
thr^hna,  the  author  of  war  and  giver 
of  victory ;  ^  Aurvataspa,  the  sou  of  the  waters,  the  light- 
ning born  amoDg  the  clouds ;  and  lastly,  the  spirit  of  the 
dawn,  the  watchful  Mithra,  "  who,  first  of  the  celestial 
Yazatas,   soar»  above   Mount  Hara,^   before  the   immortal 
sun  with  bis  swift  steeds,  who,  Srst  in  golden  splendour, 
passes  over  the  beautiful  mountains  and  casta  his  glance  benign  on  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  Aryans."  ^^    Mithra  was  a  charming  youth  of  beautiful  countenance, 

'  For  Ihe  YazatoB,  cf.  Sfikjei.,  Eriaitehe  AUtrtJmnukunde,  vol.  ii.  p.  11,  et  seq,,  and  J.  Dabhb- 
VTBTCB,  Le  Zmd-Aveila,  vol.  i.  pp.  5-19,  and  toL  ii.  pp.  296-322,  where  me  have  tbe  tranalatlon 
irith  commenUrj  of  the  texts  which  auppi;  the  l[at  of  the  most  importAnt  of  tbeae  divinittee. 
yatala,ia  modem  Persian  tiat,  tied,  yoni,  Bigniflei  literally  A«  alio  ikovid  raetive  Ote  taeriflee. 

'  Spikqzl,  Erdnitche  JlttTlhumtkunde,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70-76. 

>  Id.,  ibid.,  p.  70 ;  for  tbe  repreaentation  of  Mfto  on  ooins  of  the  Indo-Soythinn  kings  of  Bootriana, 
cf.  AuBEi,  Stein,  Zoroattrian  Deitiet  on  lado-Seylhian  Gain*,  in  the  Babylonian  and  OriaUal  ReoorJ, 
vol  i.  p.  157,  and  the  illuBtration  on  p.  5S0,  tupra. 

'  Drawn  by  Fanolier-Gudin,  from  a  coin  of  King  KanUbka,  publiabed  by  Pehct  Gabdneo,  The 
Cbi'fu  of  the  Greek  and  Scythian  King;  pi.  xivL  No.  4. 

*  SpiEOEi^op.  eil.,  ToL  ii.  pp.  101-104;  and  for  the  representation  of  the  god,AnBBL  Stew,  op.  ci(., 
p.  158. 

'  Dravm  bj  Fanoher-Qndin,  from  coin  pablisbed  by  Pkbci  Qardhib,  op.  eil.,  pi.  xiti.  No.  7. 
'  SpuQEb,  op.  eit.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41-51 ;  J.  DABHESTETBa,  op.  eil.,  toI.  i.  pp.  149-157 ;  and  for  the 
representation  of  the  god,  Adbbi.  SrBiH.op.  eiL,  pp.  158,  159;  of.  the  illnetration  giieo  above. 

>  Sfidgel,  op.  eU.,  pp.  98-101,  vhere  Auivalaspa  is  stadied  under  tbe  form  ApaSm-naplit ;  for 
the  representation  of  the  god,  cf.  Acbii:  Stun,  op.  oil.,  pp.  157,  158,  and  the  objections  urged  by 
J.  Dabmutbtib,  op.  oiL,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

*  Hara  is  Haroberezaiti,  or  Elbum,  tbe  monatain  over  which  the  sun  rises,  "  arouod  wbioh  many  a 
ittar  revolves,  where  there  is  neither  night  nor  darkness,  no  wind  of  oold  or  heat,  no  sickness  leading 
to  a  thousand  kinds  of  death,  nor  infection  caused  by  the  Da^vas,  and  whoae  summit  is  never 
reached  by  the  clouds  "  (Foafiiia,  §  23,in  J.  Dabiikstitbb,'op.  oil.,  vol.  ii.  p.  496). 

"  Uiawo  by  Fancher-Gudin,  from  a  coin  of  King  Huviahka,  published  by  Perot  Gibdhbb, 
op,  eii.,  pi.  ixviii.  No.  5. 

'■  This  is  the  Mithra  whose  religioa  became  so  powerfnl  in  Alexandrian  and  Roman  times.  His 
sphere  of  ootiou  is  deQued  in  the  Bundehesh  (J  Dabhbsteteb,  Le  Zend-Aveita,  vol.  il.  pp.  314,  315); 
of.,  for  informatioD  about  this  deity  borrowed  from  Iianiau  documents,  Sfieoel,  Erdnitehe  AUtrlliumi- 
kanda,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77-87,  and,  from  classical  antbon.  Raff,  Die  Religion  wtd  Sille  der  Perter,  in  thL> 
Z.  d.  D.  ilorgtnt.  Gcidli.,  voL  ixi,  pp.  53-60. 
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bis  head  snnonnded  with  a  radiaot  halo.      The  nymph  An&hita  was  adored 
under  the  form  of  one  of  the  inoarnatioaB  of  the  Babjlonian  goddess  Mjlitta, 
a  yoathfol  and  slender  female,  with  well-developed  breasts  and  broad  hips, 
sometimes  represented  clothed  in  furs  and  sometimes 
nude.'    Like  the  foreign  goddess  to  whom  she  was 
assimilated,  she  was  the  dispenser  of  fertility  and  of 
love ;  the  heroes  of  antiqnity,  and  even  Ahnra-mazda 
himself,  had  vied  with  one  another  in  their  worship  of 
her,  and  she  bad  lavished  her  favonrs  freely  on  all.* 
The  less  important  Yazatas  were  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  innumerable  multitude  of  Fra- 
Taahis.    The  Fravaahis  are  the  divine  types  of  all 
intelligent  beings.'     They  were  originally  bronght 
J       ,         into  being  by  Abara-mazd&  as  a  distinct  species  from 
the  human,  but  they  had  allowed  tbemselTes  to  be 
entangled  in  matter,  and  to  be  fettered  in  the  bodies  of  men,  in  order  to  hasten 
the  final  destruction  of  the  demons  and  the  advent  of  the  reign  of  good.' 
Onoe   incarnate,  a  Fravashis  devotes  himself  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  mortal  with  whom  he  is  associated ;  *  and  when 
once  more  released  from  the  flesh,  he  continues  the  struggle 
against  evil  with  an  energy  whose  efficacy  is  proportionate 
to  the  virtue  and  purity  displayed  in  life  by  the  mortal  to 
whom  he  has  been  temporarily  joined.    The  last  six  days 
NANA-AMiBiT* '        **'  '^^  ^^^^  *''®  dedicated  to  the  Fravashis.     They  leave 
their  heavenly  abodes  at  this  time  to  visit  the  spots  which 
were  their  earthly  dwelling-places,  and  they  wander  through  the  villages 
inquiring,  *'  Who  wishes  to  hire  ns  ?    Who  will  offer  us  a  sacrifice  ?    Who 
will  make  us  their  own,  welcome  us,  and   receive  ns  with  plenteons  off«irings 
of  food  and  raiment,  with  a  prayer  which  bestows  sanctity  on  him  who  offers 

■  WiUSBACH  end  Bans,  Die  AUpeniiehen  Ketlinichri/len,  pp.  44-17 ;  tbe  popul&ritr  of  thete  tno 
deiUM  WM  already  well  establUbed  at  the  period  we  are  dealmg  with,  for  Eerodotiu  mentioDH 
Hithia  aod  confoiea  him  with  Aofthita  (L  cxiiL),  He  is  represonted  bb  described  in  tbe  text  on  ttie 
ooinB  of  the  Id  do-Scythian  kings ;  cf.  Adhbl  Stein,  Zoroailnan  Deititt  on  Indo-Bcj/lkia*  Goitu,  in  the 
Babt/Ionian  and  Oriental  Baeord,  vol.  i.  pp.  156,  157. 

'  FojAI  5,  in  J.  DABHEgrxTBR,  La  Zmd-Avetta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  383-^7,  where  the  foil  list  of  faTOuritea 
of  the  goddera  i*  given.  Uer  name  ArdTl-B&ra  Anlhita  neema  to  signify  tha  lo/lf  and  inm««i>Iala 
pOKtr  (Jom,  HandbuA  dtr  Zendipradte,  p.  30 ;  J.  Darhestxtcb,  op.  eit,  voL  li.  p.  363).  For  hei 
natnie,  of.  Sfuobl,  ErSniivha  AUerlhumtkunde,  vol.  Ii.  pp.  54-60,  and  J.  Dadnesteteb,  op.  eit.,  vol,  ii. 
pp.  363-366. 

'  Thia  is  the  definition  given  by  Eugfene  Burnouf  (Comnuintaira  mr  7b  Yafna,  p.  270). 

*  Drawn  by  Fauchei-Gudln,  From  Loftdb,  ChaldKa  and  Satiana,  p.  379). 

'  The  legend  of  the  desoent  of  tho  FravasliiB  to  direl]  among  men  is  narrated  in  the  Bnndehesh ; 
ct.  Bpiiobl,  op.  oil.,  vol.  ii.  p.  93;  J.  DAanEffrnrB,  op.  eit.,  vol.  ti.  p.  502. 

*  Cf.,  for  the  interprolation  of  the  name  as  "  nouriaber,"  lupra,  p.  573,  note  3. 

'  Drawn  by  Fauoher-GudiD,  from  a  coin  o!  King  Huvishka,  poblithed  by  Febot  Qabdhbb,  Tht 
Coint  0/  tke  Gretk  and  Srylhian  King;  pi.  ixviiL  No.  10. 
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it  ?  "  And  if  they  find  a  man  to  heaikeu  to  their  reqaeat,  they  bless  him : 
"May  bis  honse  be  blessed  with  beide  of  oxen  and  troops  of  men,  a  swift  bone 
and  a  strongly  built  chariot,  a  man  who  knoweth  how  to  pray  to  God,  a  chief- 
tain in  the  conncil  who  may  ever  offer  ns  sacriSces  with  a  hand  filled  with  food 
and  raiment,  with  a  prayer  which  bestows  sanctity  on  him  who  offers  it  1"  ^ 

Ahnra-mazda  created  the  nniTerse,  not  by  the  work  of  his  hands,  bnt  by 
the  magic  of  his  word,  and  he  desired  to  create  it  entirely  free  from  defects. 
His  creation,  howerei,  can  only  exist  by  the  free  play  and  equilibriam  of 
opposing  forces,  to  which  he  gives  activity :  the  incompatibility  of  tendency 
displayed  by  these  forces,  and  their  alternations  of  growth  and  decay,  inspired 
the  Iranians  with  the  idea  that  they  were  the  resnlt  of  two  contradictory 
principles,  the  one  beneficent  and  good,  the  other  adverse  to  everythiog 
emanating  from  the  former.'  In  opposition  to  the  god  of  light,  they  necessarily 
formed  the  idea  of  a  god  of  darkness,  the  god  of  the  underworld,  who  presides 
over  death,  Aogrd-mainyns.^  The  two  opposing  principles  reigned  at  first, 
each  in  his  own  domain,  as  rivals,  bnt  not  as  irreconcilable  adversaries :  they 
were  considered  as  in  fixed  opposition  to  each  other,  and  as  having  coexisted 
for  ages  without  coming  into  actual  conflict,  separated  as  they  were  by  the 
intervening  void.  As  long  as  the  principle  of  good  was  content  to  remain  shot 
np  inactive  in  his  barren  glory,  the  principle  of  evil  slambered  nnconseions  in 
a  darkness  that  knew  no  beginning;  but  when  at  last  "the  spirit  who  giveth 
increase  " — Spent6-mainyns — determined  to  manifest  himself,  the  first  throes 
of  his  vivifying  activity  ronsed  from  inertia  the  spirit  of  destmctian  and  of 
pain,  Angrd-mainyns.*  The  heaven  was  not  yet  in  existence,  noi  the  waters, 
nor  the  earth,  nor  ox,  nor  fire,  nor  man,  nor  demons,  nor  brute  beasta,  nor  any 
Hviog  thing,  when  the  evil  spirit  hurled  himself  upon  the  light  to  qaench  it 
for  ever,  but  Abura-mazd&  had  already  called  forth  the  ministers  of  his  will — 
AmSsha-spentas,  Yazatas,  Fravaahis — and  he  recited  the  prayer  of  twenty-one 
words  in  which  all  the  elements  of  morality  are  summed  iip,-tbe  Ahnna-vairya : 
"  The  will  of  the  Lord  is  the  rule  of  good.    Let  the  gifts  of  Tobu-manS  be 

■  7iuU  13,  IS  49-S2,  in  J.  Dasxe^btib,  Le  Zend-Aveila,  vol.  ii.  pp.  518, 519. 

*  Spiegel,  who  at  flnt  coniidoied  that  the  Iranian  dnalism  WM  derived  from  polytheiam,  and  was 
H  prelinunar;  aloge  in  the  daTelopment  of  monotheUm,  held  afteswardi  that  a  rigid  monotheiain  had 
preceded  this  dualiam  (^Erdniiehe  MlerOtmiultuada,  Tol.  ii.  p.  t!.).  The  elaasioat  writote,  who  knew 
Zoroaitrianlnii  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  neiar  niggested  that  the  two  prEnciplea  might  be  derived 
from  a  laperior  prinoiple,  uar  that  they  were  anbjeot  to  anoh  a  principle,  as  ia  Bhown  by  the  paMagea 
collected  together  bj  B«pp,  Die  Beligion  vnd  8<tte  d«r  Fener  and  ilbrig«»  IraaUr,  in  the  Z.  d,  D. 
Jfonrml.  OadU.,  vol.  xix.  pp.  83-89,  which  are  the  more  aigniflcant  a«  Bapp  doe*  not  believe  Id  the 
dnaUflm.  The  Iranian  bookf  theniBBlTea  nowhere  daflnttely  affirm  that  there  existed  a  lingle  principle 
diatiact  &om  the  two  oppoaing  principles,  and  the  eiistenoe  of  the  daalism,  as  known  from  theii 
tcatimonj,  is  admitted  for  the  Aobmnenian  and  Median  perioda  by  J.  Darmestster  (Le  Zatid-Aveda, 
vol.  iiL  pp.  IxvL-liix.). 

*  EiBODoTiia,  Til.  oiiv. :  Ty  Inth  yihi  Xtyo/iiy^  thai  Btf,  to  whom  human  aaerifioea  were  offered. 

*  BriXQEL,  ET^iichtAUaTihutatlevnde,Tol.  ii.  p.  143,  following  the  flrst  chapter  of  the  Bond^esh. 
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bestowed  on  the  works  acoomplished,  at  this  moment^  for  Mazda.  He  makeB 
Ahara  to  reign,  he  who  protects  the  poor." '  The  effect  of  this  prater  was 
irresistible :  *'  When  Ahura  had  pronounced  the  first  part  of  the  formola, 
Zfinak  Minot,  the  spirit  of  deetruction,  bowed  himself  with  terror ;  at  the 
second  part  he  fell  apon  his  knees ;  and  at  the  third  and  last  he  felt  himself 
powerless  to  hurt  the  creatures  of  Ahnra-mazda." '  The  strife,  kindled  at 
the  beginning  of  time  between  the  two  gods,  has  gone  on  ever  since  with 
alternations  of  snooess  and  defeat;  each  in  turn  has  the  victory  for  a  regular 
period  of  three  thoosand  years;  but  when  these  periods  are  ended,  at  the 
expiration  of  twelre  thonsand  years,  evil  will  be  finally  and  for  ever  defeated." 
While  awaiting  this  blessed  fulness  of  time,  as  Spentd-mainyns  shows  himself 
in  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  in  light,  virtue,  and  justice,  so  Angrd-mainyos 
is  to  be  perceived  in  all  that  is  hateful  and  ugly,  in  darkness,  sin,  and  orime. 
Against  the  six  Amesha-spentas  be  sets  in  array  six  spirits  of  equal  power — 
Akem-mand,  evil  thought ;  Andra,  the  devonring  fire,  who  introduces  discontent 
and  sin  wherever  he  penetrates  ;  Sauru,  the  flaming  arrow  of  death,  who  inspires 
bloodthirsty  tyrants,  who  incites  men  to  theft  asd  murder  ;  Niongaithya, 
arrogance  and  pride ;  Tauru,  thirst ;  and  Zairi,  hunger,^  To  the  Tazatas  he 
opposed  the  DaSvas,  who  never  cease  to  torment  mankind,  and  so  throagh  all 
the  ranks  of  nature  he  set  over  against  each  good  and  useful  creation  a  counter- 
creation  of  rival  tendency/  " '  Like  a  fly  he  crept  into '  and  infected  '  the 
whole  universe.'  He  rendered  the  world  as  dark  at  full  noonday  as  in  the 
darkest  night.  He  covered  the  soil  with  vermin,  with  his  creatures  of  venomous 
bite  and  poisonous  sting,  with  serpents,  scorpions,  and  frogs,  so  that  there  was  not 
a  space  as  small  as  a  needle's  point  but  swarmed  with  his  vermin.  He  smote 
vegetation,  and  of  a  sudden  the  plants  withered.  ...  He  attacked  the  flames, 
and  mingled  them  with  smoke  and  dimness.     The  planets,  with  their  thousands 

■  For  thu  act  of  ONtttion  by  the  Ahnao-Toiryi^  refer  to  the  tranilation  with  oommentary  of  SS  19 
of  the  Jatna,  in  J.  Dabmsstbtbb,  Lt  Zend-Atntta,  vol.  t  pp.  161-171,  wbioh  la  entirely  deroted  to  thia 

>  TheopompoB  iFragm.  71,  in  HOubb-Didot,  Fra^.  BUt.  Ormc.,  vol.  i.  p.  279)  waa  already, 
aware  aC  this  altarnatiou  of  good  and  bad  periods.  AooordiUK  to  the  traditiou  enahrlnad  In  (he  flnt 
obapter  of  the  Bondeheeb,  it  waa  the  result  of  a  sort  of  oompaot  agreed  apon  at  the  beginning  by 
Ahota-mazdA  and  Aogrfi-niainjas.  Ahnia-mazdi,  fearing  to  be  oTeroome  if  ha  entered  apon  tha 
straggle  immediately,  but  sure  of  flnal  viototy  if  he  ooold  gain  time,  piapowd  to  bis  adversary  a 
truoe  of  nine  thousand  yean,  at  the  expiration  of  vhioh  the  battle  should  begin.  As  aoon  aa  the 
compact  was  made,  Angrd-nkainyoa  realised  that  he  liad  been  tricked  into  tiking  a  false  step,  but  it 
was  not  till  after  three  thousand  years  that  be  decided  to  break  tba  truoe  and  open  the  conflict. 
Of.  DABHEsntTEO,  Omuixd  and  Ahriman,  pp.  114-117. 

•  Taina  SO,  g§  3-8,  in  J.  Darmbsteteb,  Le  Ztnd-AfeHa,  vol.  i.  pp.  220-223 ;  of.  Yama  IS,  §  2,  in 
It.,  ibid.,  p.  296. 

*  The  la«t  five  of  these  spirits  are  enumerated  in  the  Veadidad,  10,  §S  9,  10  (J.  DiBMt»rETEB,  Le 
Zend-Awta.vol.  ii.  pp.  175, 176),aiid  tbo first,  Akem-mand,  is  there  replooed  by  Niuu,*the  ohief  spirit 
of  evil. 

'  Bfieoel,  frdnJwAe  AlUrthamikundt,  vol.  ii,  pp.  125,  126,  where  it  is  remarked  that  the  Daevsa 
appwr  to  be  ^tove  all  things  of  the  male  sex.  For  (he  meaning  of  the  word  itself,  of.  Dabki- 
■TBTEB,  Orvnad  and  JAHnun,  pp.  265-272.    The  modem  form  is  D€t,  Dtv. 
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of  demons,  dashed  against  the  vault  of  heaven  and  vaged  war  od  the  stars,  and 
the  tmiTerse  became  darkened  like  a  space  which  the  fire  blackens  with  its 
smoke."     And  the  conflict  grew  ever  keener  over  the  world  and  over  man,  of 
whom  the  evil  one  was  jealous,  and  whom  he  soaght  to  humiliate.    The  children 
of  Angrd-maJnyos  disguised  themselves  nndei  those  monstrous  forms  in  which 
the  imagination  of  the  Ghaldeeans  bad  clothed  the  allies  of  Mammu<Ttam&t, 
such  as  lions  with  bolls'  heads,  and  the  wings  and  claws  of  eagles,  which 
die     Achasmenian     king 
combats  on  behalf  of  hts 
subjects,  boldly  thrusting 
them    through    with    his 
short  sword.    A^hma  of 
the  blood-stained  lance, 
terrible  in  wiatb,  is  the 
most    trusted    leader    of 
these    dread    bands,*   the 
chief    of     twenty    other 
Dadvas  of  repulsive  aspect 
—  Asto  -  vidhotu,       the 

demon    of     death,    who  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^.^j,  bcbject  to  AnaBO-uAiNxiiB  • 

would  devote  to  destruc- 
tion the  estimable  Fravashis;'  Apaosha,  the  enemy  of  Tishtrya,  the  wicked 
black  horse,  the  hringer  of  drought,  who  interferes  with  the  distribution  of  the 
fertilising  waters ;  *  and  B4iti,  who  essayed  to  kill  Zoroaster  at  bis  birtb.^  The 
female  demons,  the  Bruges,"  the  Incubi  (Yatus),  the  Succubi  (Pairlka),  the  Peris 
of  our  fairy  tales,  mingled  familiarly  with  mankind  before  the  time  of  the 
prophet,  and  contracted  with  them  fruitful  alliances,  but  Zoroaster  broke  up 
their  ranks,  and  prohibited  them  from  becoming  incarnate  in  any  form  but  that 
of  beaats  ;  their  hatred,  however,  is  still  unquenched,  and  their  power  will  only 
be  effectnally  overthrown  at  the  consummation  of  time7  It  is  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty whether  the  Hedes  already  admitted  the  possibility  of  a  fresh  revelation, 

'  gpiEOEL,  BriniKliA  AllerVinaiAwidt,  voL  ii.  pp.  131-133 ;  tbe  oame  A^hma  meaoa  anger.  Uo 
is  the  ABmodeiu,  Aeibmo-daevfi,  of  Rabbinic  lettenda. 

*  Id.,  tttd,,  p.  133,  The  uania  of  this  demati  stgoifleB  He  ako  ttparalt*  the  bona  (E.  BcBNocr, 
CommentaiTe  fur  le  Tofaa,  p.  465). 

'  Drawn  bj  Fancher-Gudin,  from  a  pbotogiaph  taken  bom  tbe  original  baB.relief  in  glaied  tilea 
in  the  Louvre ;  ct.  Haboel  Dieilatot,  L'AoropoU  de  Sine,  pi.  xi. 

*  Spieoel,  op.  eit.,  toI.  ij.  pp.  133, 131. 

*  Cr.  tupra,  p.  GTS.  Tbe  Qreatei  Buudeheeh  ooimeota  the  demon  BQiti  with  the  ladlan  Buddha, 
and  J.  Darmeiteter  (£.«  Zend-Avata,  toI.  ii,  p.  259,  note  i}  seema  inclined  to  accept  tbig  ioterpieta- 
tion.  In  this  caae  we  must  either  admit  that  tbe  demon  BHiti  is  of  relatively  late  origin,  or  that  he 
haa,  ID  the  legend  of  ZoroaBter,  taken  the  place  of  a  demon  wboaa  uame  teeembled  hii  own  oloael; 
enough  to  admit  of  the  aaumilation. 

*  Sfieoel,  ErSnitehe  AUerthvnukunde,  vol,  ii.  pp,  136,  137, 
'  Id.,  ibid.,  pp.  138-140. 146-148, 
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prepariog  the  latest  generations  of  mankind  for  the  advent  of  tlie  reign  of  good. 
The  traditions  enBhrined  in  the  sacred  hooks  of  Iran  announce  the  ooming  of  three 
prophets,  sons  of  Zoroaster — Ukhshjatereta,  Ukhshyatnemd,  and  Saoshy^t ' — 
who  shall  bring  about  nniversal  salvation.  Saoshyant,  aadftted  by  fifteen  men  uid 
fifteen  pure  women,  who  have  already  lived  on  earth,  and  are  awaiting  their  final 
destiny  in  a  magic  slumber,  shall  offer  the  final  sacrifice,  the  virtue  of  which 
shall  bring  about  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  "  The  sovereign  light  shall 
accompany  him  and  his  friends,  when  he  shall  revivify  the  world  and  ransom 
it  from  old  age  and  death,  from  corruption  and  decay,  and  shall  render  it 
eternally  living,  eternally  growing,  and  master  of  itself."  The  fatal  conflict 
shall  be  protracted,  but  the  champions  of  Saoshyant  shall  at  length  obtain  the 
victory.  "  Before  them  shall  bow  ASahma  of  the  blood-stained  lance  and  of 
ominous  renown,  and  Saoshyant  shall  strike  down  the  she-demon  of  the  unholy 
light,  the  daughter  of  darkness.  Akem-mand  strikes,  but  Yohu-mand  shall  strike 
him  in  his  tnm ;  the  lying  word  shall  strike,  but  the  word  of  truth  shall  strike 
him  in  his  turn ;  Eaurvatflt  and  Amerel^t  shall  strike  down  hunger  and  thirst ; 
Hanrvatat  and  Ameret&t  shall  strike  down  terrible  hunger  and  terrible  thirst."  ' 
Aiigr6-mainyus  himself  shall  be  paralysed  with  terror,  and  shall  be  forced  to 
confess  the  supremacy  of  good :  he  shall  withdraw  into  the  depths  of  hell, 
whence  be  shall  never  again  issue  forth,  and  all  the  reanimated  beings  devoted 
to  the  Uazdean  law  shall  live  an  eternity  of  peace  and  contentment.^ 

Han,  therefore,  incessantly  distracted  between  the  two  principles,  laid  wait 
for  by  the  DaSvas,  defended  by  the  Yazatas,  most  endeavour  to  act  according 
to  law  and  justice  in  the  condition  in  which  fate  has  placed  him.*  He  has  been 
raised  up  here  on  earth  to  contribute  as  far  as  in  him  lies  te  the  increase  of  life 
and  of  good,  and  in  proportion  as  he  works  for  this  end  or  against  it,  is  he 
the  ashavan,  the  pure,  the  faithful  one  on  earth  and  the  blessed  one  in  heaven, 
or  the  anaehavan,  the  lawless  miscreant  who  counteracts  purity.'  The  highest 
grade  in  the  hierarchy  of  men  belongs  of  right  to  the  Mage  or  the  oithrawtn,to 
the  priest  whose  voice  inspires  the  demons  with  fear,  or  the  soldier  whose  clnb 
despatobes  the  impious,  but  a  place  of  honour  at  their  side  is  assigned  to  the 

'  The  legend  ran  that  the;  hod  been  Donocaved  in  the  watsn  of  the  Uke  EaSim  (SnEani, 
Er6mi»ckt  AUerlhumihunde,  vol.  i.  pp.  70S,  706,  vol.  iL  pp.  161,  162 1  J.  Dabkksteteb,  Onmad  a»d 
Akriman,  pp.  2S1-238).  Tiie  nflme  SaoebjaSt  edgnlfles  tha  uie/ul  one,  the  lamour ;  UbiLjateretK,  ft« 
tobo  maka  Vi»  good  incrBota  ;  Ukshjiitnema.  he  teho  mo^  praj/er  incrfata, 

>  YaM  19,  §§  69-96;  J.  Dabmesteteb,  Le  Ztnd-Avetta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  686-638. 

'  For  the  oltutlcal  texts  which  prove  tbat  the  dootrina  of  the  reanneotion  of  the  body  ozlgt^d  in 
the  time  of  the  AcbsmenidB,  cf.  Wuisibchhahk,  ZmoadHiA*  Btadim,  p,  236 ;  Bapf,  DU  Seligiou 
and  SitlederPtrttr  und  Sbrige»lTanier,\aiheZ.d.  D.  Morgerd.  OeieHi.,  vol.  ii.  p.  57,  etieq.;  Spiegel, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  198-160 ;  J.  DABvzeTKTEB,  op.  eU.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Ixvi.,  liviL 

*  For  the  idea  of  destia;  in  the  Iiaaian  leligion,  cf,  Spieqei.,  oj>.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  ll,  and  J.  Dabmb- 
nTTEB,  Omtuid  and  Ahrinan,  p.  322. 

*  J.  DABMEeTETEB,  Le  Zend-Avetta,  vol.  ii,  pp,  21,  22,  where  the  anlliOT  hu  greatly  simpliSed  the 
over-mbtle  deSnition  he  bad  given  of  the  atka  in  his  Ormutd  and  Ahriman,  pp.  7~1B. 
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peasant  who  reclaimfi  from  the  power  of  Angrd-mainyus  the  dry  and  eterils 
Delds.       Among     the    places    where    the    earth    thrives    most    joyously   u 
reckoned  that  "  where  a  worshipper  of  Ahnra-mazda  builds  a  house,  with  a 
chaplain,  with  cattle,  with  a  wife,  with  sons,  with  a  fair  flock  ;  where  man  grows 
the  most  corn,   herbage,  and  fmit  trees ;   where 
he  spreads  water  on  a  soil  without  water,  and 
drains  off  water  where  there  is  too  mnch  of  it." 
He  who  BOWS  corn,  sows   good,  and  promotes  the 
Mazdean    faith ;     "  he    noarisbes    the    Mazdean 
religion  as  fifty  men  would  do  rocking  a  child 
in  the    cradle,   fire  hundred    women    giving   it 
suck  from    their  breasts.*    When  the  com   was 
created  the  Da^vas  leaped,  when  it  sprouted  the 
DaSvas  lost  courage,  when  the  stem  set  the  DaSvas 
wept,  when  the  ear  swelled  the  DaSras  fled.    Id 
the  house  where  com  is  mouldering  the  Dadvas 
lodge,  but  when  the  corn  spronts,  one  might  say 
that  a  hot  iron  is  being  taroed  round  in  their 
mouths."    And  the  reason  of  their  horror  is  easily 
divined :  "  Whoso  eats  not,  has  no  power  either  to 
accomplish  a  valiant  work  of  religion,  or  to  labour 
with  valour,  or  yet  to  beget  children  valiantly ;  it 
is  by  eating  that  the  universe  lives,  and  it  dies 
irom  not  eating."  '    The  faithful  follower  of  Zoro- 
aster owes  no  obligation  towards  the  impious  man 
or  towards  a  stranger,'  but  is  ever  bound  to  render 
help  to  his  coreligionist    He  will  give  a  garment  to  the  naked,  and  by  bo 
doing  will  wound  Zemaka,  the  demon  of  winter,*    He  will  never  refuse  food 
to  the  hungry  labourer,  under  pain  of  eternal  torments,"  and  his  charity  will 

'  The  originftl  toit  bujb  in  n  more  Bmgmatical  faahion,  "ha  DoniiBhra  the  religion  of  Mazdi  as  a 
huodred  feet  of  men  and  a,  tbuutand  bieaito  of  women  might  do." 

'  y<iulitliul,3,  J§  2-*,  80-33,  in  J.  DARUEffciTEB,  Lt  Zend-AveOa,  toL  iu  pp.  34, 42-14, 

•  Charity  is  called  in  Pareeo  langnage,  oAd-ddd,  tbe  gi/l  lo  a  piout  man,  or  the  pifl  o/piely 
<J.  DABHHOTaTEB,  op.  eil.,  ToL  ii.  pp.  44,  63),  and  tha  piona  man,  the  athavan,  i»  by  deflnitioD  the 
ironhipper  of  Abara-mald&  alone. 

■  Drawn  by  Bondlei.  from  the  photograph  in  Mabcel  Dieulatot,  L'Art  de  la  Ftnt  Atdiqiit, 
vol.  It.  pi.  XTii.;  at  J.  Dieclafot,  La  Pent,  laChdleUea  laSutiane,  p.  401. 

•  Ymdidad,  4,  §  49",  In  J.  Dabhbsteteb,  op.  cit,  toL  ii.  p.  62.  The  paeaaga  ie  tranalated  thae : 
"He  Btrives  against  tbe  winter,  clothing  himeeir  in  the  tbianeat  raiment;  "  but  it  aaemB  as  if,  later 
OD,  the  tranalator  reverted  to  the  traditional  rendering  I  have  indicated  in  the  text,  for  in  the  index 
of  vol.  iiL  p.  235,  he  refers  Ui  thia  phrase  for  the  name  of  the  demon  Zemalia.  Allusion  is  made  to  the 
gift  of  raiment  in  the  Vendidad,  18,534;  cf.  J.  Darmmteteb,  op.  eit,  vol.  ii.  p,  248,  note  44. 

•  Vendidad,  18,  §  29,  in  J.  Dabmebteteb,  op.  eil.,  vol.  ii.  p.  247;  in  Vendidad,  3,  §85  (J.  Dabme- 
BTETEB,  op.  eU;  voL  ii.  pp.  44, 45),  be  "  who  hai  not  given  charity  to  the  faithful  cultivator  of  the 
soil "  IB  threatened  with  hell. 
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ezteDd  even  to  the  brute  beasts,  provided  that  tbey  belong  to  the  Bpe<»ee 
created  by  Ahura-mazdiL :  he  has  duties  towards  them,  and  their  complunte, 
heard  in  heaven,  shall  be  fatal  to  him  later  on  if  he  has  provoked  them. 
Asha-vabiata  will  condemn  to  hell  the  cniel  man  who  has  ill-treated  the  ox, 
or  allowed  his  flocks  to  sufifer ; '  and  the  killing  of  a  hedgehog  ia  no  less  soTerely 
punished — for  does  not  a  hedgehog  devour  the  anta  who  steal  the  grain?*  The 
dog  18  in  every  case  an  eepecially  sacred  animal — the  shepherd's  dog,  tbe  watch- 
dog, the  hunting-dog,  even  the  prowling  dog.  It  is  not  lawful  to  give  any  dog 
a  blow  which  renders  him  impotent,  or  to  slit  his  ears,  or  to  cut  liis  foot,  without 
incurring  grave  reaponBibilitiee  in  thla  world  and  in  the  next ;  it  is  necessary  to 
feed  the  dc^  well,  and  not  to  throw  bones  to  him  which  are  too  bard,  nor  have 
his  food  served  hot  enough  to  burn  his  tongue  or  his  throat'  For  the  rest,  the 
faithful  Zoroastiian  was  boond  to  believe  in  his  god,  to  offer  to  him  tbe 
orthodox  prayers  and  sacriSces,  to  be  simple  in  heart,  truthful,  the  slave  of  his 
pledged  word,  loyal  in  his  very  smallest  acts.*  If  he  bad  once  departed  from 
the  right  way,  he  could  only  return  to  it  by  repentance  and  by  purification, 
accompanied  by  pious  deeds  :  to  exterminate  noxious  animals,  the  creatures  of 
Angro-mainyus  and  the  abode  of  his  demons,  such  as  tbe  frog,  the  scorpion,  the 
serpent  or  the  ant,  to  clear  the  sterile  tracts,  to  restore  impoverished  land,  to 
construct  bridges  over  running  water,  to  distribute  implements  of  husbandry 
to  pious  men,  or  to  build  them  a  house,  to  give  a  pure  and  healthy  maiden  in 
marriage  to  a  just  man, — these  were  so  many  means  of  expiation  appointed 
by  the  prophet.*^  Marriage  was  strictly  obligatory,"  and  seemed  more  praise- 
worthy in  proportion  as  the  kinship  existing  between  tbe  married  pair  was 
the  closer :  not  only  was  the  sister  united  in  marriage  to  her  brother,  as  in 

'  Yamta,  S9,  §  8,  in  J.  Dabkestbteb,  La  Zmd-Ave$ta,  toL  i.  p.  219.  Tbe  whola  of  ohap.  29 
u  oocupied  with  tbe  lameDt  of  tho  bull,  and  tha  aunimnoee  giTSu  to  bim  bj  Ahuia-niaidL  that  he 
sball  be  nell  treated  U)  Roon  aa  Zoroaalei  baa  enaoied  tbe  trinmpb  of  the  law. 

*  ftndidad.  13,  gS  1-*,  in  J.  Habmesteter,  op.  rit,  toL  ii.  pp.  193-185. 

■  For  the  condition  of  the  dog,  of.  the  thirteenth  Fargard  of  the  VenUidod  (J.  DAutEarETRB, 
op.  eiL,  vol.  U.  pp.  192-209),  which  ia  entiielj  devoted  to  thli  sobject;  for  pregnant  bilchea,  of. 
the  Bfteenth  Fargind  (Id.,  ibid.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  221, 221-229). 

*  HebODOTUS,  I.  cxuii.  :  -raittioiiai  ti  tovi  riuSiii  .  .  .  rpla  /loira,  iTriii'di'  ital  Tnft^iiv  iciil  dAi)- 

'  For  this  oetegory  of  praieewoithy  actions,  of.,  aoumg  others,  Vcndidad,  14,  §  10-16 ;  18,  §§  73, 74, 
in  J.  Dabxestet)^  op.  Hi.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  21IJ-218,  2S4,  2a5.  TlieM  ii  ersn  enumeratod  how  m»aj 
noisome  bcaala  most  be  BUinloaocompliah  one  full  work  of  espiation—"  to  kili  1000  aaipenta  of  tboae 
who  drag  themselreB  upon  the  beUy,  and  2000  of  the  othBf  apeoiea,  1000  land  froga  or  2000  water 
frogs,  1000  anta  who  steal  the  graiu,"  and  so  □□. 

*  Vmdidad,  1,  §  47 :  "  And  I  tell  thee,  O  Bpitama  Ziuathtutra,  the  man  who  bu  a  wife  ii  abore 
him  who  livea  in  oontineoc;  "  (J.  DAOHKi^eiEU,  Lt  Zend-Atrtla,  val.U.  pp.  60,  61);  and,  oa  we  have 
seen  in  the  text,  one  of  these  forma  of  eipiatioD  consisted  in  "  marrjing  to  a  vortli;  man  a  joung  girl 
who  has  never  known  a  man"  (_Ftndidad,  H,  §  15),  Herodotna of  old  remarked  that  oneof  theoiiief 
merita  in  &a  Iranian  waa  to  have  manj  children :  the  King  of  Persia  encouraged  fecundity  in  his  realm, 
and  awarded  a  prize  each  year  to  tliat  one  of  bis  subjects  who  oould  boast  the  moat  n 
pri^eny  (Hcbodotub,  I.  oiixvi.). 
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Egypt,'  but  the  fathei  to  his  danghter,  and  the  mother  to  her  son,  at  least  among 
the  Magi.'  Polyg^ywas  also  eocoaraged  and  widely  practised:  the  code  imposed 
no  h'mit  on  the  Dumber  of  wires  and  ooncubines,  and  custom  was  in  faronr  of  a 
man's  having  as  many  wives  as  his  fortune  permitted  him  to  maintain."  On 
the  occasion  of  a  death,  it  was  forbidden  to  bom  the  corpse,  to  bnry  it,  or  to  cast 
it  into  a  river,  as  it  wonld  have  pollated  the  fire,  the  earth,  or  the  water — an 
unpardonable  offenpe.*  The  corpse  could  be  disposed  of  in  different  ways. 
The  Persians  were  accustomed  to  cover  it  with  a  thick  layer  of  wax,  and  then 
to  bury  it  in  the  ground :  the  wax  coating  obviated  the  pollution  which  direct 
contact  would  have  brought  upon  the  soil."  The  Magi,  and  probably  also  strict 
devotees,  following  their  ezamjile,  exposed  the  corpse  in  the  open  air,  abandoning 
it  to  the  birds  or  beasts  of  prey."  It  was  considered  a  great  misfortune  if  these 
respected  the  body,  for  it  was  an  almost  certain  indication  of  the  wrath  of 
Ahura-mazd&,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  defunct  had  led  an  evil  life.''  When 
the  bones  had  been  sufficiently  stripped  of  flesb,  they  were  collected  together, 
and  deposited  either  in  an  earthenware  urn  or  in  a  stone  ossuary  with  a  cover, 
or  in  a  monumental  tomb  either  hollowed  out  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  or 
in  the  living  rock,  or  raised  up  above  the  level  of  the  ground.^    Meanwhile  the 

'  Fo:  the  E^ptiaQ  marrUgee  between  brottieri  and  Blgteri,  eapeeiall;  in  the  rojal  femilj,  cf. 
Daum  oj  CSmli*ation,  pp.  50,  51,  270. 

'  The  infonuation  given  b;  the  claBsioal  aathara  on  tbese  Tariona  marriage  oouneotioos  haa  been 
brought  together  in  Rapf,  DU  Sdigion  uitd  SUUdtr  Penarund  Sbrig«n  Iranier  nach  dm  OritiAi»ehtn 
wad  BSiBttehtn  QH«Uan,in  the  Z.  d.  D.  Xorgml.  0awlIa.,vol.m.  pp.  112,  113;  cf.  SpiEdEL,  ErdnUelie 
AlterViuBitiviida,  vol.  ii.  p.  300,  note  1,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  873,  679,  and  more  puticularly  J.  DAamvrBTEB, 
L»  Zend-Avatta,  vol.  i.  pp.  126-181,  where  the  eridenoe  from  Iranltui  louraei  ia  giren  aa  well  aa  that 
from  dnaaical  nuthora. 

•  HEHOlxmiB,  I.  cizzT. :  Taniavai  B)  Jkoo-toi  aSritr  roKKkt  Kmipiilas  yvraTicoi,  lohX^  f  In  rKitrai 
*B\Aiu(ilt  wTBPTu.  For  the  paaaagea  from  othnolasdoal  writers  confirming  the  statement  of  HerodotoB, 
of,  BiPP,  op.  dt.,  pp.  107, 108. 

•  Cf.,  for  the  legal  prohibilloa  to  bnm  the  oorpee,  Ukbodotcb,  III,  xvi, ;  Otebiib,  Fragm.  29,  §  S7 
(in  MGlleb-Didot,  OUHi  Cnidii  Fragtaaila,  p,  57) ;  N1001.U  or  DAHABCna,  Fragm.  6S  (in  MIIlleh- 
DaHiT,  Fragm.  HUl.  Orme.,  vol.  iii.  p.  109J;  the  penaltj  of  death  waa  Infliotedou  him  who  was  gnilty 
of  perpetrating  this  crime  (Btkabo,  XV.  iii.  1 11,  p.  782).  For  the  prohibition  (o  pollnte  the  water 
or  throw  into  it  anything  dead,  of.  Hebodotcb,  1.  oisxniL,  and  Btiubo,  XV,  iii.  §  16,  p,  733. 

•  Eebodotds,  I,  oit,  where  the  aatbor  aeems  to  imply  th«,t  It  was  more  eapeciall;  the  cnstom  of 
the  Fereiana  :  KoraiaipAaBms  Ii  £v  -rhr  yUtir  nipvai  yifit  piSwrauri.  Cf.  GlosBO,  Di^.  l^McuIan,,  i.  45, 
and  BXBABO,  SY,  iii.  £  20,  p.  739,  who  ettablishes,  aa  Herodotus  had  done,  a  distinction  of  usage 
between  the  Persians  and  the  UagL  TLe  kinga  seem  to  have  been  bnried  in  this  &ahion ;  cf.  the 
legend  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Aatyages,  in  Ctenaa  (Fragm.  29,  S  S,  in  Ml'u.EB-DnM>T,  Clt$iM 
Ouidii  Fragmmta,  pp.  16, 17). 

<  Eebodotub,  I.  osL,  Bud,  among  the  Baotriana,  Onebiobitdb,  Fnijpn.  6,  In  HCller.Didot,  Seriftoru 
Ttrvm  Alexondri  Magni,  pp.  49, 90.  The  other  otaasical  authors  agree  in  declaring  that,  at  least  in  the 
Parthian  epoob,  tbe  skeleton  waa  bnried  aa  soon  aathe  fieah  had  been  deatroyed,  as  results  from  the 
passages  oollected  by  Bapp,  op.  n't,,  pp.  55,  96,  and  by  Sfieqel,  ErSnitehe  MterthuaukandM,  vol.  iii, 
pp.  70a-705. 

'  Qdintdb  Ccbtidb,  VIL  <r.  §  10,  probably  CoUowing  Arlsl^buliu.  For  this  belief  and  its  develop- 
ment in  later  times,  see  the  modern  evidences  brought  together  in  A.  Hotelaoqiji^  L'Xmta, 
Zoroattrt  et  U  Xatdtirme,  p.  170,  et  aeq. 

■  Harcel  Dieulafoy  discovered  funeral  urns  at  Susa  {L'AeropdU  de  Svie,  pp.  426-128),  aud 
Malcolm    brought    back  from  Boshire    a  stone  ossuary,  which,  according  to    the  testimony   of 
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soul  remained  in  the  neighboaihood  for  three  days,  hoTerJBg  near  the  head  of 
the  corpse,  and  bjr  the  recitation  of  prayers  it  ezperienoed,  according  to  its 
condition  of  purity  or  impurity,  as  mach  of  joy  or  sadness  as  the  whole  world 
experiences.  When  the  third  night  vas  past,  the  just  soul  set  forth  across 
laminous  ploinsi  refreshed  by  a  perfamed  breeze,  and  its  good  thonghts  and 
words  and  deeds  took  shape  before  it  "  under  the  guise  of  a  young  maiden, 
ndiant  and  strong,  with  well-developed  bust,  noble  mien,  and  glorious  face, 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  most  beautiful;"  the 
unrighteous  soul,  on  the  contrary,  directed  its  course  towards  the  north, 
through  a  tainted  land,  amid  the  squalls  of  a  pestilential  hnrrioane,  and  there 
enconntered  its  past  ill  deeds,  under  the  form  of  an  ugly  and  wicked  young 
woman,  the  ugliest  and  most  wicked  it  had  ever  seen.  The  genius  Bashnn 
Bazishta,  the  essentially  truthful,  weighed  its  virtues  or  vices  in  an  un- 
erring balance,  and  acquitted  or  condemned  it  on  the  impartial  testimony 
of  its  past  life.  On  issuing  from  the  judgment-hall,  the  soul  arrived  at  the 
approach  to  the  bridge  Cinvant,  which,  thrown  across  the  abyss  of  hell,  led  to 
paradisa  The  soul,  if  impious,  was  unable  to  cross  this  bridge,  but  was  hurled 
down  into  the  abyss,  where  it  became  the  slave  of  AngrS-maioyns.  If  pure,  it 
crossed  the  bridge  without  difficulty  by  the  help  of  the  angel  Sradsha,  and  was 
welcomed  by  Vohu-mand,  who  conducted  it  before  the  throne  of  Ahura-masd&, 
in  the  same  way  as  be  had  led  Zoroaster,  and  assigned  to  it  the  poet  which  it 
should  occupy  until  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.^ 

The  religious  observances  enjoined  on  the  members  of  the  priestly  caste 
were  innumerable  and  minute.  Ahnra-niazd&  and  his  oolleagues  had  not,  as 
was  the  lashion  among  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,"  either  temples  or 
tabernacles,  and  though  they  were  represented  sometimes  onder  human  or 
animal  forms,  and  even  in  some  cases  on  bas-reliefs,  yet  no  one  ever  ventured 
to  set  up  in  their  sanctuaries  those  so-called  animated  or  prophetic  statues 
to  which  the  majority  of  the  nations  had  rendered  or  were  rendering  their 

Hr.  JiTauji  Modi  (QutEjuo  Obtervatioiu  «ur  lei  oimairei  rapporUi  d«  Ptrta  par  M.  IHetiafay  tt 
dipoia  au  JtfuMi  du  Louvre^  in  the  CompUi  rendvi  de  I'AoadAnie  dtt  Imeriptioiu  tt  BelUi-  Ltltrtt, 
18S9,  pp.  369-374),  repreients  the  Aitod^  desorlbeil  in  the  Yendidad  (6,  §  SI,  ia  J.  Dabmesttteb, 
Le  Zmd-Avetla,  voL  ii.  p.  93)  as  being  conatruoted  of  Btooe,  plaster,  ot  cU;.  We  shall  find  later  on, 
in  Chapter  VII.,  some  illuBtratio&s  giving  the  tombt  of  the  Aohmnenid  king!. 

■  All  Ibla  picture  of  the  fata  of  the  soul  u  taken  from  the  Vendidad,  19,  §$  2S-31  (J.  Dabmsbteieb, 
Le  Zmd-Aveda,  vol.  ii.  pp.  263-271),  where  the  tute  of  the  jiut  ii  described,  and  in  the  ra«JU,  22  (Id., 
jMd.,  ToLii  pp.  6S1-GS8),  where  the  condition  of  faithful  aod  impious  toala  respectiTelj  is  set 
forth  on  parallel  linea.  The  classical  authors  teach  us  nothing  on  this  subject,  and  the  little  thej 
BOtnally  say  onl;  proves  that  the  Peraiaos  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (Bafp,  Die  Bdigun 
und  SiUa  der  Peritr,  in  the  Z.  d.  D.  Morgenl.  Oetelli.,  vol.  zi.  pp.  57-62).  The  main  ontlines  of  the 
picture  here  set  fortli  go  back  to  the  times  of  the  Achnmenids  and  the  Hedes,  except  the  abstract 
conception  of  the  goddess  who  leads  the  soul  of  the  dead  as  eu  incarnation  of  his  good  or  eril  deeds. 

'  Herodotds,  I.  cixii. ;  Xekofuok,  Cyropmdia,  VII.  viL  §  3 ;  Dihok,  Fragm.  9,  in  MtlLij:a-DiDOT, 
Fragm.  Hitt.  Qrtte.,  vol.  ii.  p.  91 ;  and  the  passages  from  other  classical  authors  collected  by  Bait, 
op.  ci(.,  pp.  80, 81. 
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Bolicitons  homage.  Altars,  hotrever,  nere  erected  od  the  tops  of  hiUs,*  in 
palaces,  or  io  the  centre  of  cities,  on  which  fires  were  kindled  in  honooi  of  the 
inferior  deities  or  of  the  sapteme  god  himself.  Two  altars  were  usually  set 
up  together,  and  they  are  thus  found  here  and  there  among  the  mins,  as  at 
Nakhsb-l-Bostem,  the  necropolis  of  Fersepolis,  where  a  pair  of  sncb  altars 
exist;  these  are  cut,  each  out  of  a  single  block,  in  a  rocky  mass  which  rises 
some  thirteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  suiroundmg  plain.    They  ore  of 


cubio  form  and  squat  appearance,  looking  like  towers  flanked  at  the  four  corners 

by  supporting  columns  which  are  connected  by  circular  arches ;  above  a  narrow 

monldiug  rises  a  crest  of  somewbat  triangular  projections ;  the  hearth  is  hollowed 

out  on  the  summit  of  each  altar."  At  Meshed-t-Murg&b,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 

Pasargadse,  the  altars  have  disappeared,  but  the  basements  on  which  they 

were  erected  are  still  visible,  as  also  the  flight  of  eight  steps  by  which  they 

were  approached.*    Those  altars  on  which  burned  a  perpetual  fire  were  not  left 

exposed  to  the  open  air :  they  would  have  run  too  great  a  risk  of  contracting 

'  See  ia  Oobiheau,  Hiiloirt  det  PeTt4,  vol  i.  pp.  31,  32,  the  deBorlptioa  of  an  artificially  formed 
platToHD  oa  the  top  of  a  liill  oppOBite  Demaveml,  wUob  muet  be  one  of  theae  "bigh  plaoes" 
deBtined  to  sacrificiftl  rit«B  (Pesbctt  and  Ghipiez,  Hidtdre  de  VArt,  vol.  t.  p.  SW). 

*  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  a  heliograTura  in  SUbcel  Dusulatot,  L'Art  Jnliquv  da  la  Perte, 

>  AcGOidiQg  to  Perrot  anil  Cbipiez  {L'HUtoira  de  I'Art,  Tol.  v.  p.  643),  "  it  ia  Dot  impossible  that 
these  altara  weie  older  than  the  great  bitildiagB  of  Peraepolis,  and  that  they  were  erected  for  the  old 
Persian  town  wbicb  Darius  raised  to  tbe  position  of  capital." 

*  Mabcel  DiECLAFov,  L'AcTopoU  d»  Suu,  p.  E91,  et  seq. 
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imparities,  snch  as  dast  borne  by  the  wind,  flights  of  birds,  dew,  rain,  or 
snow.    They  were  enclosed  in  alight  strooturea,  well  protected  by  walls,  and 
attaining  in  some  cases  considerable  dimeDsions,  or  in  parilion-shaped  edifices 
of  stone  adorned  with  colmnns.^    The  sacrificial  rites  were  of  long  duration, 
and  freqnent,  and  were  rendered  very  complex  by  interminable  manual  acta, 
ceremooial  gestures,  and  incantations.    In  cases  where  the  altar  was  not  de- 
voted to  maintaining  a  perpetual  fire,  it  was  kindled  when  necessary  with  small 
twigs  previously  barked  and  purified,"  and  was  subsequently  fed  with  precious 
woods,  preferably  cypress  or  laurel ;  *  care  was  taken  not  to  quicken  the  flame 
by  blowing,  for  the    human  breath 
would   hare  deeecrated   the  fire  by 
merely  passing  orer  it ;  death  was  the 
punishment  for  any  one  who  volun- 
tarily committed  such  a  heinous  sacri- 
lege.*   The  recognised  offering  con- 
sisted of   flowers,  bread,    fruit,    and 
perfnmef,   but   these   were   often   ac- 
companied, as  in  all  ancient  religions, 
THE  TWO  iBiNiAN  ALTAM  OF  MiiHoi..'    '     ^5^  »  ^^°°^>'  sacnflce ;  thfl  sacdfice  of 
a  horse  was  considered  the  most  effi- 
cacious,^  but  au  ox,  a  cow,  a  sheep,  a  camel,  an  ass,  or  a  stag  was  frequently 
offered;^  in  certain  circumstances,  especially  when  it  was  desired  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  the  god  of  the  underworld,  a  human  victim,  probably 
as  a  survival  of  very  ancient  rites,  was  preferred.^     The  king,  whose  royal 

■  Sach  ii  tbe  temple  of  Fina-Abad,  nates  of  which  <rere  taken  b?  Flandia  ud  Oo«te  (Pens 
Ancimuit,  pp.  36-38, and  pi.  iixvii.);  cf.  the  re«tontion  by  Costs,  publiabed  by  Perrot  and  Chiides 
(^Hiilobe  de  I'Arl  dan*  I'AittiqviU:,  toI.  v.  p.  647),  vbo  aaaign  good  reaBons  Tor  pUclDg  the  date  of  the 
aoonment  in  the  age  of  the  Achnmenids,  For  aootber  temple  belonging  to  the  same  period,  which 
hat  been  dlscoTered  at  Snaa,  les  Masoel  Dieclapot,  L'AoropoU  cCSute,  pp.  3&I,  411-116. 

'  Stbabo,  XV.  iii.  §  15.  p.  733. 

'  NiooLAB  OP  Dauadcub,  Fragm.  66,  in  MDlleb-Didot',  Fragm.  BUL  Ortee^  vol.  iii.  p.  405 ; 
Pfuiwniai,  who  witoeBsed  tie  cult  aa  praotised  at  HieroomanBa,  remaiked  tbe  onriona  oolonr  of  the 
ashes  heaped  upon  tbe  altai  <V.  ziTit.  §  3). 

*  Stbabo,  XV.  iii.  §  14,  p.  732 :  {xtitrraaan',  ?X»or  kbtox'oito,  av  tputrirrft,  4aa4  ^i«(fe«-«j-  ToJi 
a  ^vaiiaartat  ))  rfilpht  iil  rip  eiincu  ))  Bikfiiror  Batwaieu 

'  Drawn  by  Bondier,  from  Flandin  and  CosTti,  La  Peria  An^ntu,  pL  ociii. 

•  The  sacrifice  of  a  horse  is  mentioned  in  HEB0i>0T(re,  VIL  cxlii. ;  Xindfbon,  OgToprndia,  VIII. 
iii.  S  24 ;  AbbIaH,  AwAatii,  VI.  lii.  §  7.  Foe  the  saoriBoe  of  hones  in  tbe  ancient  IraQian  ritei,  cf. 
the  Ahan  Yathi,  where  on  enumeration  is  given  of  the  heroes  who  sacrlfloed  a  hundred  hones  to 
An&bita  ArdTl-«dnraiift«r  the  revelation  to  ZoroaBter(7iMAl  S,  §§  107,  112,116;  of.  J.  DABiimEXKB, 
Le  Zend-Amta,  vuL  ii.  pp.  392-394). 

'  For  the  offering  of  these  animals  in  sacrifloe,  cf.  HERODOTOe,  VII.  xliiL ;  Hebaclides  op  Ccnx, 
FTOgm.  S,  in  MtLLts-DiDOT,  Fragm.  Hitt,  Gtac.,  toL  ii.  p.  96 1  Abman,  Anaha*it,  VL  xxix.  g  7.  The 
saoriflce  of  bulls  and  sheep  is  mentioned  in  the  same  passages  as  tbat  of  the  horae  (  FiuAl  5,  §$  108, 
112,  116;  cf.  J.  Dakhisietib,  op.  oil.,  vol.  iL  pp.  392-394),  and  elsewhere  Cr«ndida(I,  IB,  $70;  Jd., 
ihid,,  p.  254)  that  of  thousands  of  smaller  anttnals. 

■  Hebodotl's,  Vll.  cxiij.,  cxiT.    Host  modem  writers  deny  the  autbenlicityofHerodolua'aooount, 
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poeitioD  made  bim   the  TepteseotatiTe  of  Ahaia^mazd^  on  earth,^  was,  in 

fuel,  a  high  priest,  and  was  himself  able  to  officiate  at  the  altar,'  but  no  one 

elae  conld  dispense  with  the  mediation  of  the    Magi.^     The  worehippera 

proceeded  in  solemn  procession  to  tbe  spot  where  the  ceremony  was  to  take 

place,  and  there  the  priest,  weariflg  the  tiara  on  his  head,  recited  an  invocation 

in  a  slow  and  mysterious  voice,  and  implored  the  blessingB  of  heaven  on  the 

king  and  nation.*     He  then  slaughtered  the  victim  by  a  blow  on  the  head,^ 

and  divided  it  into  portions,  which  he  gave  back  to  the  offerer  without  reserving 

any  of  them,  for  Ahara-mazdi  required 

nothing  but  the  soul ;  in  certain  cases, 

the  victim  was  entirely  consumed  by 

fire,*  but  more  frequently  nothing  but  a 

little  of  the  fat  and  some  of  the  entrails  I 

were  taken  to  feed  and  maintain  the 

flame,  and   sometimes    even   this    was 

omitted.^     Sacrifices  were   of  frequent 

occurrence.      Without  mentioning   the      ^^  ^^^^  „^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^, 

extraordinary  occasions  on  which  a  king 

would  have  a  thousand  bulls  slain  at  one  time,^  the  Achsemeoiau  kings 

killed  each  day  a  thousand  bullocks,  asses,  and  stags ;  sacrifice  under  such 

circnmstances  was  another  name  for  butchery,  the  object  of  which  was  to 

beckiue  a  BMri£ca  of  tbii  kind  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  oF  tbe  Magian  religion  (Bpieqel,  Etinitelte 
AlttrOtumikmuU,  rol.  iii  p.  &93),  vrhiob  la  undoubtedly  tbe  ca«e,  aa  far  as  the  lateat  form  of  the  religion 
ia  oonoerDod  ;  bat  the  teatimoD;  of  Herodotaa  is  ao  plain  that  the  fact  itaelf  most  be  ooruidered  aa 
iodiaputable.  We  may  note  that  the  paawge  refen  to  the  fonndation  of  a  city ;  anil  if  we  remember 
how  pereiatont  waa  the  cnalom  of  human  aocrifloe  among  RDoient  raoea  at  the  fonndotiaa  of  buildiaga 
(of.,  Ibr  Egypt,  Letebusk,  Bitei  ^gyptUm,  pp.  1-6, 19-24,  36-38},  we  ahall  be  led  to  the  ooDoliuioii 
that  the  ceremony  deicrlbad  by  the  Greek  hiatorian  was  a  anrvival  of  a  very  anoisnt  naage,  vhioh  hud 
not  yet  fallen  eotirely  into  deanetnde  at  the  Aohnmenian  epooh. 

'  Phanub  or  Ekesos,  Fragm,  9,  la  HilLueK-DiDOi,  Fragm.  MitL  Ormii.,  voL  u.  p.  29G :  rtnar 
ffattiXta  jTol  wpo^Kuftti'  tlK6i'a  6tov  rau  rdyra  tr^^ovroi. 

'  Xkhophok,  Csrop.,  VIII.  t.§26,  where  theaaoerdotal  rimotioas  of  the  king  are  dearly  indicated. 

'  HebODOTDB,  i.  OXZXii. :  inu  yip  ii  ftiyov  »£  r^i  r6iiOi  ian  Bvirlat  -waiitaBiu.  Cf  XlNOPBQH,  CgTO-  . 
pitdia,  VIlLiii.  $9,  where  it  ia  ttated  that  in  religionB  matters  the  Peraianeatriotly  obeyed  their  Uagi. 

*  Hmodotcm,  I.  oxxxli  •  Btbabo,  XV.  iii.  $§  ia-15,  pp.  732,  733. 

*  Xenopbon,  Cyropxdia,  VIIL  iii.  $  21,  tiie  acooraoy  of  which  is  aoapeoted  by  mogt  hiatoriana 
{BeaatL,  ErinueheAltarthuau.,  Yol  ilL  p.S92;  Bapp,  D/a^eli^nundSftia  darPeratr,  in  theZ.d.D. 
Morgml.GeMlti..'rol.ii.p.SS:a.&LVLisaos,ThaFiiitOTMt^narcih<tt,2Tide^t.,yoliLp.3ie,n.U). 

'  HBHODOTiie,  L  exzsii. ;  Strabo,  XV.  iii  §  13,  p.  733,  where  mantion  is  nude  of  the  part  of  the 
Tiotim  caat  on  Uie  fire  :  toS  iwiwXimi  ti  lUKpit  Tidiari,  At  kiyiiuirl  rirts,  M  rb  rCp.  A  relic  of  Ihia 
eoatom  may  be  disoeraed  in  the  expiatory  aaorifloe  decreed  in  the  Vmdidad,  13,  §  TOi  "be  ahall 
aaoHQue  a  thonsand  head  of  small  cattle,  and  be  ahall  pUue  their  entraile  doToutly  on  the  fire,  with 
litAtions"  (J.  Dabmestetcb,  Le  Zend-Atttla,  roL  it  p.  251). 

'  Hrbodotds,  VII.  xliiL  The  number  1000  seems  to  have  had  some  ritualistic  aijitniflcBnce, 
for  it  often  reouri  in  tbe  penanoea  imposed  on  the  taithfol  as  expiation  for  their  aina :  thus  it  waa 
enjoined  to  slay  1000  aerpwita,  1000  froga,  1000  ante  who  steal  the  grain  (of  $upra,  p.  SSS,  note  5), 
1000  head  of  amall  cattle  (Vmdidad,  13,  §  70^  1000  swift horsea,  1000  camela,  lOOO  brown  oxen 
^Vtndidud,  22,  S§  3,  4 ;  of  J.  DjiBMi^sreTBB,  Lt  Zend-Avetla,  toL  ii.  p.  29S). 

*  Drawn  by  Faaohei-Qndin,  from  the  impression  of  a  Peraian  intaglio. 
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farniBh  the  coart  with  a  sufScient  Bappljr  of  pnre  meat.^  The  ceremonial  bore 
reBemblance  in  many  ways  to  that  atlU  employed  by  the  modern  Zoroastrians 
or  Persia  and  India.  The  officiating  priest  covered  his  month  with  the  bands 
which  fell  &om  his  mitre,  to  preTent  the  god  from  being  poUated  by  his 
breath ;  he  held  in  bis  baud  the  bareeman,  or  sacred  buoch  of  tamarisk,'  and 
prepared  the  mysterions  liquor  from  the  haoma  plant'  He  was  acoustomed 
each  morning  to  celebrate  divine  service  before  the  sacred  fire,'  not  to  speak 
of  the  periodic  festivals  in  which  he  shared  the  offices  with  all  the  members  of 
bis  tribe,  such  as  the  feast  of  Mithra,'  the  feast  of  the  Fravasbis,'  the  feast 
commemorating  the  rout  of  Angrd-mainyus,^  the  feast  of  the  Sakaea,  during 
which  the  slaves  were  masters  of  the  House.'  All  the  Magi  were  not  necessarily 
devoted  to  the  priesthood ;  bnt  those  only  became  apt  in  the  execution  of  their 
functions  who  had  been  dedicated  to  them  from  infancy,  and  who,  having  received 
the  necessary  instruction,  were  duly  consecrated.'  These  adepts  were  divided  into 
several  classes,  of  which  three  at  least  were  never  confounded  in  their  functions 
— the  sorcerers,  the  interpreters  of  dreams,  and  the  most  venerated  sages — 
and  from  these  three  classes  were  chosen  the  ruling  body  of  the  order  and  its 
snpreme  bead.  Their  rule  of  life  was  strict  and  austere,  and  was  encumbered 
with  a  thousand  observauceB  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  perfect  purity 
in  their  persons,  their  altars,  their  victims,  and  their  sacrificial  vessels  and 

1  Hkkaolidis  of  Ccim£.  Fragm.  2,  in  Hj^lleb-Didot,  Fragm.  Hitl.  Orme.,  vol.  IL  p.  96 :  ef.  Bapp. 
Dti  Situ  tmd  Bdlgion  Aer  Ferttr  latd  tOingen  Lanier,  in  the  Z.  d.  D.  MorganL  OtteUt.,  Tol.  zx.  p.  83. 

■  Stbabo,  XV.  iiL  §$  11,  IS,  pp.  732,  733.  Dinon  iFragm.  8,  in  UOllki-Didot,  op.  eiL,  roL  ii. 
p.  9 1)  had  Klieitd;  poiated  ont  the  tue  of  the  baretman  tot  diiiaatian. 

*  The  drink  mentioned  b;  the  author  of  the  De  ltid»  (S  46,  ed.  Pabtbet,  pp.  SI,  82),  whioh  <ma 
extracted  from  the  plant  Omfimi  {wait  ydf  rm  Kirratrti  G^ui^i  icaAoiv^Hir),  and  whioh  the  Magi 
offered  to  the  god  of  the  uDderworld,  ia  oertainly  the  haoma.  The  rile  meatLoaed  hj  the  Greek  author, 
whioU  appeon  to  be  an  iaefiiitatioii  ogalnit  Ahrinum,  reqnireil,  it  Beema,  a  potion  in  which  the  blood 
of  a  wolf  wat  a  ueoeaaar;  ingredient:  thii  qoeatianable  draught  was  than  carried  to  a  plaoe  where 
the  enn'a  rays  neier  ihone,  and  wai  there  sprinkled  on  the  ground  aa  a  libation.  J.  Darmerteter 
himtelf  admits  that  the  oult  and  mytht  o(  the  h»oma  were  already  in  exiatenoe  in  the  AohKmeulan 
period  iLe  Zmd-ivfla,  yd.  IiL  p.  lili.). 

*  Stkabo,  XV.  iiL  §  IE,  p.  733. 

*  Ctcbiab,  Fragn.  55,  inMULLiB~DiDOT,  Ctaix  OtudiilYagm.,  p.79;  Doms  or  Bixoe,  Fragm.  13, 
in  Id..  Fragm.  Hitl.  Orma.,  toI.  ii.  pp.  172,  473. 

'  Henamdeo,  I^agm.  IS,  in  Id.,  ihiA.,  vol.  it.  p.  220,  Bpeaka  of  this  festiTal  m  oondooted  Id  Iiia 
own  timea,  and  tella  ni  that  it  waa  called  Furdlgau ;  modem  anthoritie*  lutiaily  admit  that  It  goei 
back  to  the  timea  of  the  Acluemenida  or  erisn  bejaud  (Baff,  op.  cit.,  p.  92;  Spiboei,  ErdnittAe 
AUtrtkumtkande,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  97}. 

'  Abatbiab,  ii.  24,  where  every  worahipper  of  Ahi]ia.mazd&  ia  en  joined  to  kill  the  greateat  possible 
number  of  animala  crested  by  AugrS-mainyua,  and  bring  to  the  Hagi  the  fruits  of  bis  huDting. 
Herodotua  (I.  oiL)  bad  already  spoken  of  thia  destruotion  of  life  as  one  of  the  duties  iucumbeol  on 
e?ery  PersiaD,  and  this  gives  probability  to  the  view  of  modem  wiitcra  that  the  featival  went  back 
(o  the  Aohnmenian  epoch  (Baff,  op.  cit.,  p.  92). 

*  The  featival  of  the  fiakna  ismeutiouedby  Cteaiaa(^nijr.  16,inMtLLEB-DiD0T,  £Sl«*.  OnULFVag^ 
pp.  33, 84).  It  was  also  a  Babylonian  festival,  and  most  modem  authorities  conolnde  from  thia  double 
use  of  the  name  that  the  festival  waa  txnroned  from  the  Babylonians  by  the  Penlans  (Bapf',  op.  rot., 
p.  92),  but  this  point  is  not  so  certaJu  as  it  is  made  out  to  be,  end  at  any  rate  the  l>oTTowiDg  must 
have  taken  place  very  early,  for  the  festival  was  already  well  established  in  the  Acbiemenian  period 

*  J.  Dabhestbter,  La  Zend-Aeeala,  vol.  iii.  pp.liii.,  Izxii. 
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implements.  The  Magi  of  highest  rant  ahatained  from  every  form  of  living 
thing  as  food,  and  the  rest  only  partook  of  meat  under  certain  restrictions.^ 
Their  dress  was  unpretentious,  they  wore  no  jewels,"  and  observed  strict  fidelity  to 
the  marriage  vow ;  *  and  the  virtues  with  which  they  were  accredited  obtained 
for  them,  from  very  early  times,  unbounded  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mon people  as  well  as  over  those  of  the  nobles :  the  king  himself  boasted  of  being 
their  pupil,'  and  took  no  serious  step  in  state  affairs  without  consulting  Ahura- 
mazda  or  the  other  gods  by  their  mediation.*  The  classical  writers  maintain 
that  the  Magi  often  cloaked  monstrous  vices  under  their  apparent  strictness,  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  was  the  case  in  later  days,  but  even  then  moral  depravity 
was  probably  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  among  them :  •  the  majority 
of  the  Magi  faithfully  observed  the  rules  of  honest  living  and  ceremonial 
purity  enjoined  on  them  in  the  books  handed  down  by  their  ancestors. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Magi  were  all-powerful  among  the 
Modes,  and  that  the  reign  of  Astyages  was  virtually  the  reign  of  the  priestly 
caste ;  ^  but  all  the  Iranian  states  did  not  submit  so  patiently  to  their  authority, 
and  the  Persians  at  last  proved  openly  refractory.  Their  kings,  lords  of  Susa 
as  well  as  of  Fasargadse,  wielded  all  the  resources  of  Elam,  and  their  military 
power  must  have  equalled,  if  it  did  not  already  surpass,  that  of  their  suzerain 
lords.  Their  tribes,  less  devoted  to  the  manner  of  living  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Chaldeeans,  had  preserved  a  vigour  and  power  of  endurance  which  the  Medes 
no  longer  possessed ;  and  they  needed  but  an  ambitions  and  capable  leader,  to 
rise  rapidly  from  the  rank  of  subjects  to  that  of  rulers  of  Iran,  and  to  become 
in  a  short  time  masters  of  Asia.      Snch  a  chief  they  found  in  Cyrns,^  sou 

'  For  these  olaases  of  Magi,  of.  the  paaiages  of  claaiiotll  aathois  bioaght  togethei  Id  Kafp,  Die 
Saltgioa  und  SitU  dtr  Perur,  in  the  Z.  d.  D.  Morgenl  GsmUl,  toI.  xz.  pp.  72-71.  The  cleorwt,  that 
of  EubulQB  (in  Pobfhsbt,  Da  AbtHnmtid,  ir.  p.  16J,  spenka  of  three  grades  one  above  the  other. 

'   DiOOBNEB  LAEBTinH,  PriNsnwuin,  §  2. 

>  Clement  of  Alexandria  oMUceB  lU  thftt  they  were  strietly  celibate  (^BlratTiaUt,  iii.  p.  416),  but, 
jKddei  the  fact  th&t  moiried  Magi  are  mentioned  seTeral  times,  neiibacy  ii  itill  coaBldered  by 
Zarouatrians  an  inferior  state  to  tbat  of  marriage  i  cf.  on  this  aabject  the  paaaaget  collected  by 
HoTBLACODE,  L'Aeata,  Zoroattre  «l  U  Miudiitmt,  pp.  461-463. 

*  In  the  Greek  period,  a  sparioaa  epitaph  of  Darioa,  son  of  Hyitaspea,  was  quoted,  in  which  the 
king  says  of  himself, "  I  naa  the  pupil  of  the  Hagi "  (Pobfktbt,  Da  AbtlbtmttiS,  ir.  p.  IS). 

'  Cf.  Bafp,  op.  n't.,  pp.  74,  TO,  tbi  tbe  passage*  of  classical  authors  which  speak  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  Uagl  over  the  nobles  and  the  sovereigna. 

<  These  accasations  eie  nearly  all  directed  against  tbeir  inceatnona  marriages  {at,  for  these 
marriages,  rapm,  pp.  S86,  589) :  it  seems  that  the  claatical  wrilera  took  for  a  leflnement  of  dehauobeiy 
what  really  was  before  all  things  a  religiooa  piaotiae. 

'  Q.  B*wLiM9DM,  The  Fiva  Oreal  MtmanAia,  2nd  edit.,  toL  ii.  p.  416;  Nuldeke,  AaJiSUazar 
Feni$dteit  GaehUihle,  p.  12. 

*  The  original  form  of  the  name  is  KUra,  KOrash,  with  a  long  d,  as  is  shown  by  the  quantity  of 
the  Greek  form  Kupat  (^sohtlub,  Perui,  76S),  nhloh  forces  ns  to  reject  the  proposed  connection 
(Bbb&l,  Da  Paninii  nominOiU,  pp.  23,  24 ;  Spibqbl,  Erdititahe  AiterlhiiimkuniU,  toI.  ii.  pp.  270,  271) 
wilb  the  name  of  the  Indian  hero  Kuru,  in  which  the  «  is  short  (Mijldeke,  Aufidlza  zur  Periiidien 
OetehiehU,  p.  14,  note  2>  Numcrotu  etymologies  of  the  name  Cyrus  have  been  proposed :  lately, 
Sayce  has  derived  it  fiom  the  Elamite,  and  translated  it  Uia  Shepherd  (,Tha  Annient  limpire$  of  the 
Eaet,  p.  69,  note  3).    The  PerBians  thenkselves  attributed  to  it  tiie  sense  of  the  Sun  (Plutibcb, 
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of  Cambjses;  bnt  although  no  more  illustrioUB  name  than  his  occurs  in 
the  list  of  the  founders  of  mighty  empirea,  the  fabtory  of  no  other  has 
suffered  more  disfigurement  from  the  imagination  of  his  own  eubjeots  or  from 
the  rancour  of  the  nations  he  had  conquered.^  The  Modes,  who  could  not 
forgive  him  for  having  made  them  subject  to  their  ancient  vassals,  took 
delight  in  holding  him  np  to  scorn,  and  not  being  able  to  deny  the  fact  of  his 
triumph,  explained  it  by  the  adoption  of  tortuous  and  despicable  methods. 
They  would  not  even  allow  that  he  was  of  royal  Birth,  but  asserted  that  he 
was  of  ignoble  origin,  the  son  of  a  female  goatherd  and  a  certain  Atradates,' 
who,  belonging  to  the  savage  clan  of  the  Mardiana,  lived  by  brigandage.  Cyrus 
himself,  according  to  this  account,  spent  his  infancy  and  early  youth  in  a 
condition  not  far  short  of  slavery,  employed  at  first  in  sweeping  out  the 
exterior  portions  of  the  palace,  performing  afterwards  the  same  office  in 
the  private  apartments,  subsequently  promoted  to  the  charge  of  the  lamps 
and  torches,  and  finally  admitted  to  the  number  of  the  royal  cupbearers  who 
filled  the  king's  goblet  at  table.  When  he  was  at  length  enrolled  in  the  body- 
guard," he  won  distinction  by  his  skill  in  all  military  exercises,  and  having  lisen 

JrloMTMi,  g  1 :  CTBauB,  Fn^.  29,  §  6,  in  UeLLEB-DiDOr,  Olnts  Oaidii  Fragm.,  pp.  55-69;  HiBTOHnia, 
t.v.  Kipai).  This  intetpretatioD  U  upheld  by  Oppert  (£e  Peuple  a  la  Langtie  de*  MOm,  p.  Ill) 
aad  Joitt  (iroHucAo  NammUntA,  p.  16S). 

'  We  powesB  two  entirel;  diffeient  versioiu  of  tiie  histoiy  of  the  origia  ot  Cjnu,  but  one,  thftt  of 
UerodotnB  (I.  oviL-eixi.),  hu  rettohed  qb  intaot,  while  thkt  of  Otedu  is  only  knomi  to  lu  in  hag- 
mentt  from  extraols  made  bj  Niool&a  of  Dtunssoiu  (_Frap».  66,  in  MiSLLEB-DnwT,  Fragn.  Hitt. 
Ortee.,  vol.  ilL  pp.  397-106)  nni  by  Fhotiiu  (Id.,  Ctaim  Cntdii  Fragtn^  pp.  15-17, 5»-62).  Spinel 
{Brdnitehe  AUerthnnthuitde,  vd.  u.  pp.  278,  279}  and  Dunokei  ((JmcA.  do*  JKerlhusu,  1th  edit,  -nA. 
iv.  pp.  281)  thonght  to  TeoogaUe  in  the  tntditiou  followed  by  Cteaiiu  one  of  tlie  Persian  aoconnts  of 
the  hittory  of  Oynu,  but  Bauei  (Dla  Kyro»-Bag»  ■md  VenoanOtet,  pp.  30,  32,  S3)  lefiuea  to  admit  this 
hypotheBLi,andprefen  toconiiderlt  ua  romanae  put  together  by  the  antbor,  uoordiog  to  the  taataof 
hi«  own  timsB,  from  bats  partly  differeot  from  those  utLllied  by  Herodotiu,  and  partly  borrowed  troni 
HetodotuB  himBelT:  but  it  tbould  very  probably  be  regarded  as  an  acoonnt  of  Median  origin,  in 
which  the  founder  of  the  Peirian  empire  is  portrayed  in  the  moet  nnfaTourable  light  (NfiuifcKK. 
Jn/aOln  tur  PwrisaAen  OskA.,  p.  II).  Or  perhaps  it  may  be  regarded  tu  the  form  of  the  legend 
anrrent  among  the  FhamoBpida  who  establlBhed  them«elves  as  satraps  of  Dasoylium  in  the  time  of 
the  AohnmenidB,  and  to  whom  the  royal  house  of  Oappadocta  traced  its  origin  (of.  Mabqdabt,  Dit 
Anyriaka  det  Ktttiat,  In  the  Fluiologiu,  Supplaamt,  vol.  v.  pp.  596-599).  It  is  almost  oerhun  tliat  the 
acooDut  given  by  Herodotus  represents  a  Median  vetaion  of  the  legend  (Dcnceeb,  0«kA.  do  ^Usrfhiow, 
vol.  iv.  p.  272),  and,  oonsideiing  the  important  part  played  ia  it  by  HarpaguB,  probably  that  version 
which  was  current  among  the  descendanta  of  that  nobleman  (NOlsbee,  op.  eiL,  pp.  13,  14;  Peashxk, 
Medien  und  dot  Haus  d^i  Kj/axaru,  pp.  16,  17).  The  historian  Dinm,  as  far  ai  we  ean  jndge  from 
the  extant  fragments  of  his  work  (Fragm,  7,  In  MOllbb-Domt,  R-agm.  HitL  Grxe.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  90,  91), 
and  from  the  abridgment  made  by  TroguB  Pompeins  (JueilH,  I.  It.-tL),  adopted  the  narrative 
of  Ctesias,  mingling  with  it,  however,  some  details  token  from  Herodotaa  and  the  romance  of 
Zeuopbon,  the  Gyropmlia.  For  an  analysii  of  the  elements  oompoeing  the  legend  of  Gyrus  and  the 
analogies  to  it  disoovered  among  the  different  natioos  of  the  East  and  the  West,  cf.  the  inBtances 
collected  by  Bacbb,  Die  Kyrot-Sage  und  Veraandtet,  1832. 

'  According  to  one  of  the  historiaoa  oonaultedbyBtrabo  (XV.  iii.  §6,  p.  720),  perhaps Polyclitusof 
Iiarissa  (J.  Mabqcabi,  op.  cit,,  pp.  560-562),  Gyrus  himself,  and  not  his  father,  itaB  called  Atradatea. 

*  The  tradition  reproduced  by  Dinon  narrated  that  Oynu  had  began  by  serving  among  the  Eavaasos, 
the  three  hundred  Btaff-liearers,  ^i^SafiJfiai,  who  accompanied  thesovereignwlKjn  he  appeared  io  pubUo, 
and  that  he  passed  next  iuto  the  royal  body-guard  (Fragni.  7,  in  MitLL^R-Dnior,  Fragm.  Siit.  Orxc, 
vol.  li.  pp.  90,  91),  and  that  ones  having  attained  this  rank,  he  passed  rapidly  through  all  the  soperior 
grades  of  the  military  profession. 
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from  rank  to  rank,  receiyed  command  of  an  expedition  against  the  CadnsianB. 
On  tbe  march  he  fell  in  with  a  Persian  groom  named  (Eharas,^  who  had  heen 
cruelly  sconrged  for  Bome  misdeed,  and  was  occupied  in  the  transportation  of 
manure  in  a  boat :  in  obedience  to  an  oracle  the  two  united  their  fortunes, 
and  together  devised  a  vast  scheme  for  liberating  their  compatriots  from 
the  Median  yoke.  How  Atradates  secretly  prepared  the  revolt  of  the  Mardians  ; 
how  Cyras  left  his  camp  to  return  to  the  ooart  at  Ecbatana,  and  obtained  from 

f 


Astyages  permissioD  to  repair  to  his  native  country  under  pretext  of  offer- 
ing sacrifices,  but  in  reality  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  conspirators; 
how,  finally,  the  indiscretion  of  a  woman  revealed  the  whole  plot  to  a  eunuch  oF 
the  harem,  and  how  he  warned  Astyages  in  the  middle  of  his  evening  banquet 
by  meeins  of  a  mui^ician  or  singing-girl,  was  frequently  narrated  by  the 
Median  bards  in  their  epic  poems,  and  hence  the  story  spread  until  it 
reached  in  later  times  even  as  far  as  the  Greeks.^  Astyages,  roused  to  action 
by  the  danger,  abandons  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  in  which  his  activity  had 
hitherto  found  vent,  seta  out  on  the  track  of  the  rebel,  wins  a  preliminary 
victory  on  the  Hyrbw,  and  kills  the  father  of  Cyrus:  some  days  after,  he  again 
overtakes  the  rebels,  at  the  entrance  to  the  defiles  leading  to  Fasargadce,  and 

'  ThU  CEl&ras  whom  Cteaiaa  makes  the  aocomplice  of  Cfrus,  seema  to  be  an  antedated  forestall- 
rnent  of  the  CBb«ias  wlioto  tbe  tradition  followed  by  Herodotue  (IIL  liiir.)  kaows  aa  master  of  the 
hone  under  Dariua,  and  to  whom  that  kiog  owed  hia  elevation  to  the  throne  (NOld^ke,  AufsdUe  tur 
Ptr$itehen  Oach.,  p.  14, note  1;  J.^abw^bt,  Die Aitytiaka dei  Ele$iat,in  tite  rhilaloga>,SuppUment, 
voL  ».  pp.  J96-598).  For  the  reBemblanoea  between  the  story  of  the  origin  ot  Cyrua  and  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  Saaeanid  monarchy,  Ardaahlr-t-Papaklln,  cf.  Gutbchmid,  Kleine  Schri/ten,  vol.  iiu  pp. 
183,  131,  and  Noldeke,  Do*  IranUcbe  Natiotudepai,  in  the  Qrundriu  der  Iraniiohen  Philologit. 
Tol.  ti,  p.  132;  popular  imaginatioa  muet  have  tisnefeired  iho  legend  of  the  uncient  hero  to  hie 
anooesBor  of  a  later  age  (S6i,DEKe,  Aufiatie  lur  Pertiidien  Oeich.,  pp.  91,  92). 

•  Drawn  by  Fauoher-Gudin,  from  the  ailver  vaae  iu  tbe  JtuBoam  of  Ilia  Heriuitoge,  reproduced  in 
Compta  muiui  de  la  CommiHion  Ardi^ologique,  1866,  pi.  iv,  I, 

*  According  to  CleaiaB  (NiooLia  or  Dmuxjh,  Fragm.  66,  in  MOlleb-Dihot,  Frugm.  Bitl.  Grae., 
vol.  iii.  p.  403),  it  was  a  einging-girl  who  reTealod  the  oiiBtenoo  of  the  plot  to  Astyugca  ;  according  to 
Dinou  (Fragm.  7,  in  Id,  ibid.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  QO,  91),  it  wus  tho  bard  Aiig.irea.  Winaiaclmittiin  (Zonxu- 
tritehf  ^t'lilien,  p.  277)  baa  compared  thte  name  with  that  of  the  Vedic  guild  of  eingim,  the  Angiia;  of. 
A.  Wkbkr,  Epitchti  im  Veditehen  Silual,  in  the  SHiungiberichte  of  Acad,  of  Berliu,  1P91,  p.  46,  note. 
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for  the  secood  time  fortaDe  is  on  the  point  of  declaring  in  his  favonr,  when  the 
Pereian  women,  bringing  back  their  hnsbands  and  bohb  to  the  conflict,  urge  them 
on  to  viotory.*  The  fame  of  their  trinmph  having  spread  abroad,  the  satraps  and 
provinces  Bucceasively  declared  for  the  conqueror ;  Hyrcania,  first,  followed  by 
the  Farthians,  the  Sakse,  and  the  Bactrians : '  Astyages  was  left  almost  alone,  save 
for  a  few  faithful  followers,  in  the  palace  at  Ecbatana.  His  daughter  Amytig 
and  his  aon-in-law  Spitamas  concealed  him  so  saocessfnlly  on  the  top  of  the 
palace,  that  he  escaped  discovery  up  to  the  moment  when  Cyrus  was  on  the 
point  of  torturing  his  grandchildren  to  force  them  to  reveal  bis  hiding-place : 
thereupon  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  enemies,  but  was  at  length,  after  being 
subjected  to  harsh  treatment  for  a  time,  set  at  liberty  and  entrasted  with  the 
government  of  a  moantain  tribe  dwelling  to  the  south-east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  that  of  the  Barcanians.^  Later  on  be  perished  through  the  treachery  of 
(Ebaras,  and  his  corpse  was  left  unbnried  in  the  desert,  but  by  divine  inter- 
position relays  of  lions  were  sent  to  guard  U  from  the  attacks  of  beasts  of  prey : 
Cyrus,  acquainted  with  this  miraoolona  circumstance,  went  m  search  of  the  body 
and  gave  it  a  magnificent  burial.*  Another  legend  asserted,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Cyrus  was  closely  connected  with  the  royal  line  of  Cyaxares ;  this  tradi- 
tion was  originally  circulated  among  the  great  Median  families  who  attained 
themselves  to  the  Aobeemenian  dynasty.*  According  to  this  legend  A^ty^^ 
had  no  male  heirs,  and  the  sceptre  wonld  have  naturally  descended  from 
him  to  bis  daughter  Mandane  and  her  sons.  Astyages  was  much  alarmed  by 
a  certain  dream  concerning  his  daughter:  he  dreamt  that  water  gushed  forth 
so  copiously  from  her  womb  as  to  flood  not  only  Ecbatana,  but  the  whole  of 
Asia,  and  the  interpreters,  as  mnch  terrified  as  himself,  counselled  him  not  to 

'  Tbli  anecdote  k  omitted  by  Dinon  in  TrogUB  Pompeina  (JoaTur,  L  §  tI.),  and  by  Nicolas  of 
DunasoDi  in  Poly»niu  (vii.  45,3).  For  the  criticism  of  this  partof  Ctesias'  natiBtive,  cf.  UARgcAST, 
DUJtiyrlaha  det  Klttbu,  ia  the  Phiiologui,  Suppl.,  vol.  t.  pp.  6U0,  601,  who  coBsidentbatitoontaio* 
tnoes  of  the  saine  epic  legends  which  have  bean  partial! j  iiti I iaed  in  the  mora  recent  tr&dilioQstelati  to 
(o  the  taking  of  Balkh  from  Lohrasp,  fsthei  of  Goshtasp  (BpisaBL,  Erdn.  AUerthumi.,  toL  i.  pp.  714, 715). 

*  This  is  the  end  of  the  Darrative  of  Otesitw  a*  known  to  us  throngh  Nioolas  of  DamasoDS 
(_Frag».  66,  in  Mi!i,i.EB-DiDOT,  Fragm.  HM.  Gixe,,  to),  iii.  pp.  <t9T-406).  Herodotus  places  the  (ub- 
missiOD  of  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia  after  the  fall  of  Cnssus  (I.  cliiTiL). 

■  Ctuus,  Fragm.  29,  §  5  (MCxiiiu-DiiKiT,  Cleiue  Cnidii  Fragmenia,  pp.  46,  60,  61X  has 
Bareaniaiu  where  Trogu*  Pompeiui  has  Syreamatu  (Jdbtih,  I.  Ti.),  perbape  following  Dinon, 
or  elM  by  an  nnanthorised  substitution  of  a  vrell-known  Dane  for  one  of  rare  occurrence.  Aodent 
geographers  distingDishBd  between  the  two;  thns  Stefheh  or  BTZUcnini,  i.v.  Safiiiriat,  fBret  roif 
"tpKurloii  iiiopof ;  of.  DiODosua  SiouLUB,  iL  2,  and  Qcimtds  Cdbttub,  iii.  2,  S.  Uarqnart  proposes  to 
Identify  their  country  with  the  modern  Farghftna  {op.  cil.},  pp.  613,  614).  It  is,  bawevei,  possible 
that  we  have  here  two  different  trauacriptions  of  the  name  Vehrkftna  (cf.  supra,  p.  451,  note  3). 

'  Ctibus,  Fragm,  29,  §§2,  5,  in  Mllleb-Didot,  Ctetim  CnidU  Fragm.,  pp.  45-47.  The  passage  in 
Herodotus  (IIL  liii.)  leads  Marquart  to  believe  that  the  murder  of  Ast^^ea  formed  part  of  the 
primitive  legend,  but  waa  possibly  atliibuted  to  Cambyaes,  sou  of  Cyras,  rather  than  to  CEbaraa,  the 
companion  of  the  conqueror's  early  years. 

*  This  is  the  legend  aa  told  to  Herodotos  in  Asia  Minor,  probably  by  the  memberB  of  the  famil/  of 
Harpagns  (cf.  tupra,  p.  596,  nole  1),  which  the  Greek  historian  tried  to  render  credible  bj  interitretiDg 
the  mirBoaloua  incidents  in  a  rationaliaing  manncT  (BaD(:b,  DU  Kt/rot-Sagt  und  I'erieandle*,  pp.  9, 10). 
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give  Mandang  in  marriage  to  a  Mede.    He  therefore  bestowed  her  band  od  a 
Persian  noble  of  tbe  race  of  the  Acbiemenids,  named  Cambyses;  but  a  second 
dream  soon  troubled  tbe  security  into  which  this  union  bad  lolled  him :  be 
saw  issuing   from  Lis  daughter's  womb  a  viue  whose  branches  overshadowed 
Asia,  and  the  interpreters,  being  once  more  coosnited,  predicted  that  a  grand- 
son was  about  to  be  bom  to  him  whose  ambition  would  cost  him  his  crown. 
He  therefore  bade  a  certain 
nobleman     of    his     court, 
named  Harpagiis — he  whose 
descendants  preserved  this 
version    of    the    Btory    of 
Cyrus — to  seize  the  infant 
and  pnt  it  to  death  as  soon 
as  ita  mother  should  give 
it    birth ;     but    the    man, 
touched  with  pity,  caused 

the  child  to  be  exposed  in  HEMiras  of  tbe  palace  op  eobatana.' 

the  woods  by  one   of  the 

royal  shepheids.  A  bitch  gave  suck  to  the  tiny  ereatnre,  who,  however,  would 
soon  have  snccambed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  had  not  the  shepherd's 
wife,  being  lately  delivered  of  a  still-born  son,  perauaded  her  husband  to  rescue 
tbe  infant,  whom  she  nursed  with  the  same  tenderness  as  if  he  had  been  her 
own  child.  The  dog  was,  aa  we  know,  a  sacred  animal  among  tbe  Iranians : 
the  incident  of  the  bitch  seems,  then,  to  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  an 
indication  of  divine  intervention,  but  the  Greeks  were  shocked  by  the  idea, 
and  invented  an  explanation  consonant  with  their  own  customs.  They  supposed 
that  the  woman  had  borne  the  name  of  SpakS :  Spakd  signifying  hitch  in  the 
language  of  Media.'  Cyrus  grew  to  boyhood,  and  being  accepted  by  Mandang 
as  her  son,  returned  to  the  court ;  his  grandfather  consented  to  spare  his  life, 
bat,  to  avenge  himself  on  Harpagus,  he  caused  the  limbs  of  the  nobleman's  own 
son  to  be  served  up  to  him  at  a  feast.  Thenceforth  Harpagus  had  but  one 
idea,  to  overthrow  the  tyrant  and  transfer  the  crown  to  the  young  prince ;  his 
project  succeeded,  and  Cyrus,  having  overcome  Astyages,  was  proclaimed  king 

■  Drawn  by  Boadier,  from  Coste  and  Flahiiih,  Voyage  «i  Fene,  pi.  iit. 

*  Herodotus  (L  ex,)  &a«erla  that  the  ohild's  fofller-motliec  waa  called  in  Gteek  KynS,  in  Median 
f^J:d,whichcomeBt«  tbeeamelbinK,  for  ipaJiameBiiBMlcAia  Median.  Further  on  he  aeaertstliat  the 
parents  of  the  child  heard  of  the  name  of  his  nui^  vith  joy,  aa  being  of  good  augury ;  "  and,  in 
order  that  the  Fersiana  might  think  that  Cyrus  had  boen  preaerved  alifo  hy  divine  agency,  ihtg 
tpnad  abroad  the  report  tliat  Cj/ru*  liad  been  luckUd  by  a  bitch.  And  thna  arose  the  fable  commonly 
accepted"  (I.  oxiii.).  Trogua  Pompeiui  received  the  original  atory  probably  through  Dinon.  and 
inserted  it  in  hia  book  (JneTiN,  I.  v  ) :  "  Invenit  juiCa  infantem  csucm  feminam,  parvulo  ubera  pra- 
bentem,  et  a  feriaalitibnaquedefondentem."  For  theeacredcharaoterof  the  dog  among  the  Iraniana, 
cf.  what  ia  staled  mpra,  p.  586. 
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by  the  Medea  as  well  as  by  the  Persiana.  The  real  history  of  Cyrus,  aa 
far  as  we  can  ascertain  it,  was  less  romantic.  We  gather  that  Kurush,  known 
to  us  as  Cyras,  sacceeded  his  father  Cambyseg  as  ruler  of  Aosh&n  about  559  or 
558  B.O.,*  and  that  he  revolted  against  Astyages  in  553  or  552  B.0.,°  and  defeated 
him.  The  Median  anny  thereupon  seizing  its  own  leader,  delivered  him  into  the 
liauds  of  the  conqueror :  Ecbatana  was  taken  ^  and  sacked,  and  the  empire  fell 
at  one  blow,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  underwent  a  transformation  (550  B.O.).* 
The  transformation  was,  in  fact,  an  internal  revolution  in  which  the  two  peoples 
of  the  same  race  changed  places.  The  name  of  the  Medea  lost  nothing  of  the 
prestige  which  it  enjoyed  in  foreign  lands,  but  that  of  the  Persians  was  hence- 
forth united  with  it,  and  shared  its  renown :  like  Astyages  and  bis  predecessors. 
Gyrus  and  his  successors  reigned  equally  over  the  two  leading  branches  of  the 
ancient  Iranian  stock,  but  whereas  the  former  had  been  kings  of  the  Medes 
and  Fersiuis,  the  latter  became  henceforth  kings  of  the  Persians  and  Modes.' 

The  change  effected  was  so  natural  that  their  nearest  neighbours,  thn 
Chaldieans,  showed  no  signs  of  uneasiness  at  the  ontset.  Tliey  confined 
themselves  to  the  bare  registration  of  the  fact  in  their  annals  at  the  appointed 
date,  without  comment,  and  Nabonidus  in  no  way  deviated  from  the  pious 
routine  which  it  had  hitherto  pleased  him  to  follow.  Under  a  sovereign  so 
good-natured  there  was  little  likelihood  of  war,  at  all  events  with  external 

1  The  length  at  CjTui,'  z^ga  ia  flied  at  thirt?  Tears  b7  OtMiu  (Ffogm.  27,  5  8,  In  H6lub- 
DnxiT,  OtmiM  Onidii  Frag».,  p.  17),  followed  b;  Dinon  (^Fragm.  ID,  in  Id.,  Fragvi.  BUL  Otkc,  toL  ii. 

p.  91)  and  Trogns  Pompaiu*  (Josiw,  1. 8,  H),  but  at  twenty-nine  yaara  by  Herodotui  (t.  ocziv.},  wIiotB 
oompntation  I  here  follow.  Hitherto  the  banning  of  hu  TeigQ  hai  been  made  to  ooincide  with  tfao 
fall  of  Aatysgea,  wbioh  was  anueqnently  plaoed  in  AG9  or  S68  KO.,  but  the  dinoTery  of  the  Ajmalt 
of  Habtmtdiu  obliges  ob  to  place  the  taking  of  Ecbatana  in  the  sixth  jear  of  the  Babylonian  Jdng 
(BobuDEB,  DU  NabmidrOgTui-aironai,  in  EeiL  BiU.,  vol.  iii.,  2nd  part,  pp.  126-131),  which  com- 
■poadi  to  tba  year  S50  b.o,  and  oonaaqnently  to  hold  that  Oyrae  reckoned  bii  twenty-nine  yesra  from 
the  moment  when  ho  niooeeded  hli  father  Cambyaea. 

'  The  ioacription  on  the  B/uiam  OgUndtr  of  .dbu-HoUo,  eol.  i.  11.  28-33,  seema  lo  make  the  fall 
of  the  Uedian  king,  who  waa  Bnzsniin  of  the  Soythiaai  of  Harrftn,  oolaclde  with  the  third  year  of 
Nabonidiu,  or  tbe  year  S53-2b.c.  But  it  ia  onlythedatsof  tbeoommenoemeDtof  hoatilitiea  between 
Oynu  and  Aityagea  wbioh  ia  here  fumiahed,  and  thta  manner  of  Interpreting  the  text  agreea  with  tbe 
statement  of  the  Median  tradition!  handed  down  by  the  olaaaioal  aathora,  that  three  oombata  took 
place  between  Aatjagea  and  Cynu  before  tbe  flual  victory  of  the  Persiaita. 

■  Jnnoli  o/Miiraiduf,  ool.iL  11.1-4;  cf.  BasBASiiR,  op.  eft,  pp.  128-131,  and  HAOEM,£«t(okr(nur- 
fcundcn  (ur  OeMAfohla  de»  EBaigt  Oyrm,  in  the  Beitrigt  lur  AuyriologU,  lol.  ii.  pp.  218,  219,  236. 

■  Satmm  Cylindtr  of  ibv,-SaiAa,  ool.  1.  11.  16-27;  cf.  Latrille,  Der  HabonidBylinder  Y  BauH.  64 
umtehTiebtn,  Bbtrtetil  and  trkart,  in  the  ZeiUArift  fir  KeHforniivng,  rol.  ii.  pp.  212-215,  and  Pciseb, 
Imekriften  Habonid*,  in  Schbadbr,  Kea.  BiU.,  vol.  iii.,  2nd  part,  pp.  98,  99. 

■  This  equality  of  the  two  peoples  ia  indicated  by  the  very  tarma  employed  by  Daring,  when  he 
apeaka  of  them,  in  the  Great  Innsriplioit  ofBAutun.  He  Buys,  for  example,  in  oonneotion  with  the  revult 
oftbe  ftilaeSmerdis,  that"  the  deoeption  prevailed  greatlyin  the  land.iu  Persia  and  Media  as  well  aiin 
the  other  proiinoea  "  (col.  i.  II.  31, 35):  and  further  on,  that "  the  whole  people  nue,  and  paaaed  over  from 
Cambyaes  to  him,  Persia  and  Media  as  well  aa  the  other  oountriea  "  (coj.  i.  II.  id,  11 ;  cf.  II.  16,  17). 
In  the  aame  way  he  mentions  "  the  aimy  of  Pereiana  and  Hedes  which  was  nilh  bim  "  (col.  ii.  L  18), 
and  one  aeea  llutt  he  conaidered  Medea  and  Pciaians  to  beau  exactly  the  aame  footing  Ttteevidenou 
of  daaiical  anthora,  conflnning  thia  information  and  showing  the  complcto  equality  ol  the  two  peoples, 
has  been  collected  in  Max  BilDisai-:!!,  Der  Auignng  del  Meditcbea  Beicbe*,  pp.  S-IG. 
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foes,  bat  msnrrectionB  were  always  breaking  out  in  different  parts  of  his 
territory,  and  we  read  of  diffionltiee  in  Eliamg  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,^  in 
Hamath  in  his  second  year,''  and  troubles  in  FhoBnicia  in  the  third  year,  which 
afforded  an  opportnnity  for  settling  the  Tyrian  question.  Tyre  had  led  a  far 
from  peaceful  existence  ever  since  the  day  when,  from  sheer  apathy,  she  had 
accepted  the  supremacy  of  Nebuchadrezzar."  Baal  IL  had  peacefully  reigned 
there  for  ten  years  (574-564),  but  after  his  death  the  people  had  OTerthrown 
the  monarchy,  and  various  taffetea  had  followed  one  another  rapidly — Eknibaal 
ruled  two  months,  Ehelbes  ten  months,  the  high  priest  Abbar  three  months, 
the  two  brothers  Mntton  and  Geraatratus  six  years,*  aU  of  them  no  doubt  in  the 
midst  of  endless  disturbances ;  whereupon  a  certain  Baalezor  restored  the  royal 
dignity,  but  only  to  enjoy  it  for  the  space  of  one  year.  On  his  death,  the  inhabi- 
taots  begged  the  Chaldeans  to  send  them,  as  a  .successor  to  the  crown,  one  of 
those  princes  whom,  according  to  custom,  Baal  had  not  long  previously  given 
over  as  hostages  for  a  guarantee  of  his  loyalty,  and  Nergal-sharuzur  for  this 
purpose  selected  from  their  number  Mabar-baal,  who  was  probably  a  son  of 
Ithobaal  (558-557)."  When,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  the  death  of  Mahar-baal 
left  the  throne  vacant  (554-553),  the  Xyrians  petitioned  for  his  brother  Hirdm, 
and  KaboniduB,  who  was  then  engaged  in  Syria,  came  south  as  far  as  Phoenicia 
and  installed  the  prince.*  This  took  place  at  the  very  moment  when  Cyrus  was 
preparing  hia  expedition  against  Astyages ;  and  the  Babylonian  monarch  took 
advantage  of  the  agitation  into  which  the  Modes  were  thrown  by  this  invasion, 
to  carry  into  execution  a  project  which  he  had  been  planning  ever  since  his 
accession.  Shortly  after  that  event  he  had  had  a  dream,  in  which  Marduk,  the 
great  lord,  and  Sin,  the  light  of  heaven  and  earth,  had  appeared  on  either  side 

■  Jnnali  of  Nabonidut,  ooL  i.  1. 7 ;  of.  BoBaASBB,  Die  Ni^icnid-CiirufChronik,  in  tha  KBaia*ehrift- 
lieh*  Bibliolhek,  <rol.  iii.,  2nd  pait,  pp.  128,  129,  and  Hasbn,  EeiltehriftuThunden  eur  Oaehiehie  del 
KSnigi  Ojirv,  in  the  SeOrige  nir  Auyriologit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  214-217. 

■  Annalt  of  Nabonidvi,  col.  i.  L  9 1  tliu  aSeii  it  dated  In  the  montb  Tebeth :  of.  Sohubkb,  Di» 
Nabonid-Ci/nu-Chrontk,  in  the  KnL  Biil.,  toL  iii,  Snd  part,  pp.  128,  129,  and  Haqeh,  EaiUehriflw- 
ktuiden  tur  Gaehichte  det  KBtugt  Oj/nu,  in  tha  Btilrdge  »ur  Auyriologit,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  216,  217,  235. 

■  All  theae  eventa  are  known  thcongh  tbe  exoeipt  froni  Memtadar  preserved  to  an  b;  Joaophua  in 
bit  ticatiM  Agaimt  Apian,  i.  21  (froftn.  2,  in  Mi]LLEB-DlD07,  Fragm.  Hitt.  GrxK.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  Me, 
447) :  on  the  value  of  thii  fragment,  and  on  its  ascription  to  Menander  the  hiBtoriao,  ct  Gutsobhid, 
Eleine  Bctirifim,  vol.  iv,  pp.  545-555. 

*  HoTua,  Dot  PkSnittidto  AUtrthntn,  2ad  port,  vol.  i.  pp.  463,  534,  and  OvTSoauD,  KlgiM 
Behriften,  toI.  ii.  p.  71,  sappoae  that  one  of  the  two  lufeta  had  in  hia  jnrisdiotion  that  part  of  Tyie 
which  was  on  the  JBland,  and  tbe  other  the  part  od  the  mainland. 

•  The  fragment  ofMenaadar  does  not  gite  tbe  Baby  loniaa  king's  name,  but  a  simple  ohrooologioal 
ealoolaUon  proiee  him  to  have  been  Nergal-BhoiDZur. 

'  Atatalt  of  No^onidvt,  col.  i.  11.  14-17,  where  mention  ie  made  of  a  certain  NabD-makbdan-uznr 
— bnt  tbe  reading  of  tlie  name  is  uncertain — wbo  aeema  to  be  in  revolt  agninat  the  ChaldKons ;  of. 
EHUtuehriflliche  Bibliothek,  vol.  iil,  2Dd  part,  pp.  128, 129.  Tloigl  has  verj  ingeaiuusly  harmonised 
the  dates  ot  the  Annalt  with  those  obtained  from  tbe  fcagment  of  Menandar  (_Fragm.  2,  In  MCllbb- 
Dii>OT,  Fragm.  MUt.  Orxe.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  44G,  IIT),  and  has  thence  couoluded  that  the  object  of  the 
expedition  of  tbe  tbinl  year  was  the  enthioaing  of  Hirom  which  is  tueutioaed  in  the  fragtuent,  and 
daring  whose  foiuteenth  yetti  Cynu  became  King  of  Babylon  (Floisl,  Cyrut  and  Herodot,  p.  56,  note). 
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of  bis  couch,  tlie  former  addressing  him  in  the  following  words :  "Kabouida^ 
King  of  Babylon,  with  the  horses  of  thy  chariot  bring  brick,  rebnild  fl-khnl- 
kbul,  the  temple  of  Harr^,  that  Sio,  the  great  lord,  may  take  ap  his  abode 
therein."  Nabonidos  had  respectfully  pointed  oat  that  the  town  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Scythians,  who  were  subjects  of  the  Medes,'  hut  the  god  had 
replied :  "  The  Scythian  of  whom  thou  speakeet,  he,  his  country  and  the  kings 
bis  protectors,  are  no  more."  Ojrus  was  the  instrument  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy.  Nabonidos  took  possessiou  of  Harran  without  difficulty,  and 
immediately  put  the  necessary  work  in  hand,^  This  was,  indeed,  the  sole  benefit 
that  he  derived  from  the  changes  which  were  taking  place,  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  inaction  was  the  result  of  the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  empire.  The 
country  over  which  he  ruled,  exhausted  by  the  Assyrian  conquest,  and  de- 
populated by  the  Scythian  iuTaaions,  had  not  had  time  to  recoTer  its  forces 
since  it  had  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Chaldseans ;  and  the  wars  which 
Nebuchadrezzar  had  been  obliged  to  undertake  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
bis  own  power,  though  few  in  number  and  not  fraught  with  danger,  had  tended 
to  prolong  the  state  of  weakness  into  which  it  had  sunk.  If  the  hero  of  the 
dynasty  who  had  conquered  Egypt  had  not  ventured  to  meaeare  his  strength 
with  the  Median  princes,  and  if  be  had  courted  the  friendship  not  only  of  the 
warlike  Cyaxares  but  of  the  effeminate  Astya^es,'  it  would  not  be  prudent  for 
Nabonidus  to  come  into  collision  with  the  Tictoriona  new-comers  from  the  heart 
of  Iran.  Chaldiea  doubtless  was  right  in  avoiding  hostilities,  at  all  erents  so 
long  as  she  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  them  alone,  but  other  nations  had  not  the 
Bame  motives  for  exercising  prudence,  and  Lydia  was  folly  assured  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  ber  to  again  take  up  the  ambitious  designs  which  the 
treaty  of  585  had  forced  her  to  renounce.  Alyattes,  relieved  from  anxiety  with 
regard  to  the  Modes,  had  confined  his  energies  to  establishing  firmly  his 
kingdom  in  the  regions  of  Asia  Minor  extending  westwards  from  the  Halye  and 
the  Anti-Taurus.  The  acquisition  of  Colophon,  the  destruction  of  Smyrna,  the 
alliance  with  the  towns  of  the  littoral,*  had  ensured  him  undisputed  possessioD 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Caicus  and  the  Hermus,  but  the  plains  of  the  Mieander  in 
the  south,  and  the  mountainous  districts  of  Mysta  in  the  north,  were  not  yet 
fully  brought  under  his  sway.  He  completed  the  oocapation  of  the  Troad  and 
Mysia  about  584,  and  afterwards  made  of  the  entire  province  an  appanage  for 
Adramyttios,  who  was  either  his  son  or  his  brother."    He  even  carried  his  arms 

'  Cr.  mpra,  pp.  516,  note  2,  519,  of  the  preMot  Tolume. 
.  '  Ra»«im    C^Uitder  of  Xbw-^oMa,  ool.  i  U,  S-S3,  sad  col.  iL  11.  1-46;  of.  Pbiieb,  iMtKrifUti 
Nahonid'i,  \a  Bchkadkr,  Ktaimnhrifiliekt  BHAiothek,  toI.  iU.,  2ad  part,  pp.  96-103. 
'  Cf.  mpra,  pp.  518-520,  530,  560. 

*  For  the  wars  of  Alyattes  agaiut  tha  ooait  towiiB,  and  for  Ilia  relatioDs  with  the  Greeki,  of. 
above,  pp.  523-525. 

*  The  doing*  of  Al^attea  in  Trou  and  is  Mjiia  are  vouched  for  by  Iho  uDeodote  Tclatod  by 
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ioto  Bithynia,  where,  to  enrorce  his  rnle,  he  hnilt  several  strongholds,  one  of 
which,  called  Alyatta,  commanded  the  main  road  leading  from  the  basin  of  tho 
fihyndacns  to  that  of  the  S&ngarius,  skirting  the  spurs  of  Olympus.'  He 
experienced  some  difBculty  in  redncing  Garia,  and  did  not  finally  sacceed  in 
his  efforts  till  nearly  the  close  of  his  reign  in  566.  Adramyttios  was  then  dead, 
and  his  fief  had  devolved  on  hig  eldest  surviving  brother  or  nephew,  Crcssus, 
whose  mother  was  by  birth  a  Carian.  This  prince  had  incurred  his  father's 
displeasure  by  his  prodigality,  and  an  influential  party  desired  that  he  should 
be  set  aside  in  favour  of  his  brother  Fantaleon,  the  son  of  Alyattes  by  an 
Ionian.  Croesus,  having  sown  his  wild  oats,  was  auiona  to  regain  his  father's 
favour,  and  his  only  chance  of  so  doing  was  by  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
coming  war,  if  only  money  could  be  found  for  paying  his  mercenaries.  Sadyattes, 
the  richest  hanker  in  LydJa,  who  had  already  had  dealings  with  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  family,  refused  to  make  him  a  loan,  but  Theokharides  of  Priene 
advanced  him  a  thousand  gold  staters,  which  enabled  Croesas  to  enroll  his 
contingent  at  Ephesns,  and  to  be  the  first  to  present  himself  at  the  rallying- 
place  for  the  troops.^  Caria  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom,  but  the  conditions 
under  which  the  annexation  took  place  aro  not  known  to  us;'  and  Crcssus 
contributed  so  considerably  to  the  success  of  the  campaign,  that  he  was 
reinstated  in  popular  favour.  Alyattes,  however,  was  advancing  in  year^  and 
was  soon  about  to  rejoin  his  adversaries  Cyaxares  and  Nebnohadrezzar  in  Hades. 
Like  the  Pharaohs,  the  kings  of  Lydia  were  accustomed  to  construct  during 
their  lifetime  the  monuments  in  which  they  were  to  repose  after  death.  Their 
necropolis  was  situated  not  &r  from  Sardes,  on  the  shores  of  the  little  lake 
Qygtea ;  it  was  here,  close  to  the  resting-place  of  his  ancestors  and  their  wires, 
that  Alyattes  chose  the  spot  for  his  tomb,*  and  his  subjects  did  not  lose  the 

Plutarch  (Ban^Hcf  ofVu  Smea  Saga,  %  10,  la  Dl'bnbb-Didot,  Jforalut,  Tol.  i.  p.  182)  oauoemlng  this 
king's  Kl&tiooa  with  Pitlakos.  The  founding  of  Adram; ttiom  ia  &Uiibated  to  h[m  bj  Stephen  of 
Byzsntiam  (f.v. ' Kifan^rrtm*),  &ftei  Amtotle,  who  made  Adramyttlot  the  brother  of  CroMus 
(Fragm.  191,  in  HL'ller-Didot,  Fragm.  Hut.  Grme.,  vol.  it  p.  163).  Badet  [givM  good  reMomi  for 
belleTtng  that  Adramyttios  vaa  brother  to  Alyattei  and  nncle  to  Gneaiu  (La  Lydie  et  k  Monde  Oreo 
an  temp*  dee  Menaaadet,  p.  200,  nota  1),  and  the  same  person  aa  Adramja,  the  son  of  Sadyattes, 
aODording  to  Xantbas  of  Lydia  (Nicolas  of  Dahascus,  Fragm.  68,  in  Mi^LLEH-DiDor,  Frag.  Eiit. 
Orm.,  rol.  Hi.  p.  306).    Badet  (op.  oit.,  p.  199,  note  I)  gives  the  year  S81  for  the  dato  of  these  STenta. 

■  EtBPBBM  or  BiZAMTiuH,  «.c.  'AKiHerra.  Radet  places  the  operations  in  Bitbynia  before  tbe 
Median  war,  towards  591  at  tbe  latest  (op.  «'(.,  p.  201,  note  1).  I  think  that  they  ace  more  probably 
ooDDeoted  with  those  in  Mysia,  and  that  they  form  part  of  the  varions  measares  taken  after  the 
Madian  war  to  achieve  the  oocnpatioQ  of  the  regions  west  of  the  Halya. 

'  XARTRceOF  Ltdia,  in  Hicolas  or  Dau ucus,  JVo^. 65, in  MCllcs-Didot,  fnigni.  Sitt.  Orme., 
vol.  iiL  p.  897.  A  mutilated  extract,  in  Buidas,  of  tbe  same  passage,  seems  to  carry  these  events 
back  to  the  time  of  the  war  against  Pricni,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  reign  (cf.  above,  p.  293). 
Tbe  united  evidence  of  the  acoompanying  oiranmatanoet  prove*  that  they  belong  to  the  time  of  tbe 
old  age  of  Alyatta*,  and  makes  it  very  likely  that  they  oocnrred  in  566,  the  date  proposed  by  Badet 
tea  the  Carian  eampaign  (La  Lydie  el  le  Monde  Grea  au  lempt  de»  Mermnadt;  p.  106,  nota  2). 

'  Tile  fragnient  of  Nicolas  of  Damasciu  does  not  speak  of  the  result  of  the  war,  but  it  waa 
certainly  favourable,  for  Herodotna  counts  the  Gariaos  among  Crtesus'  snbjeets  (I.  xsvtiL). 

*  Hgbodoiub,  I.  xciiL;  of.  Stbabo,  XIU.  iv.  %  7,  p.  627.     Tbe  only  one  of  these  moDnmente, 
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opportnoity  of  proving  to  what  extent  he  had  gained  their  affections.     His 

piedecessoTB  had  been 
obliged  to  finish  theirwork 
at  their  own  expense  and 
by  forced  labour ;  *  but  in 
the  case  of  Alyattes  the 
three  wealthiest  classes  of 
the  population,  the  mer- 
chants, the  craftsmen,  and 
the  courtesans,  all  united 
to  erect  for  him  an  enor- 
THB  TUiniLDa  or  iltattcb  «hd  thk  bittbuici  to  tbi  moQB  tumuluB,the  remains 

''""'"^'  of  which  Still  rise  220  feet 

above  the  plains  of  the  Hermus.    The  sub-structure  consisted  of  a  circular  wall  of 

great  blocks  of  limestone  resting 

onthesolidTock.and  it  contained 

in  the  centre  a  vault  of  grey 

marble  which  was  reached  by  a    j 

vaulted  passage.  Ahugemouud    ' 

of  red  clay  and  yellowish  earth 

was  raised  above  the  chamber, 

surmounted  by  a  araall  column 

representing  a  phallus,  and  by 

four  stelse  covered  with  inscrip- 

tions,erected  at  the  four  cardinal 

points.*  It  follows  the  tradi- 
tional type  of  burial-places  in 

use    among     the     old    Asianic  "'"  °^  ^"'  lydian  obnahbhts  is  tub  loittke 

lAces,  but    it    is  constructed  with  greater   regularity  than    most  of  them; 

bendea  tbkt  of  Aljattei,  wliich  is  mentiooed  b;  the  aotdenta,  belonged  to  one  of  the  (sTonritee 
of  Gjget,  aod  wot  oalled  the  Tomb  of  iht  CoarUtan  (CLiABOBtiB  or  BoLt,  Fragm.  8J,  in  MGllxb- 
DiDOT,  Fragm.  Bill.  Orac.,  vol.  ii,  p.  314).  Strabo,  by  a  manifert  error,  ha«  applied  tbU  name  to  Sie 
tomb  of  AJyatloB  (Bobdbeet,  Qnchichla  der  KSaige  von  Lydien,  pp.  66,  57). 

>  Tbfa,  at  least,  seema  to  be  tbe  import  of  the  pusaage  in  Claarohns  of  Soli  (Pragtn.  S4,  in 
MCU-EB-DiPOT,  Fragm.  Bitt.  Orme.,  vol.  ii.  p.  314),  irbere  that  historian  giTOs  an  aooount  of  the 
erention  of  the  Ttnnt  of  On  Courtetaii. 

•  Drawn  bj  Boudier,  from  the  sketch  b;  Spiegelthal,  \a  dLPBBS,  V^ttr  die  LydiieJien  EBnigtgraber, 
pi.  iv. 

■  Drawn  by  Faiichet-Gudiu,fiom  apholograph.  Cf.  another  specJiDeD  of  Lydian  ornameals,  alao 
preserved  in  the  Lonvre,  which  ia  reprodnced  as  a  lailpieoe,  lapra,  p.  SG8. 

•  Uehodotds,  I.  lolil.,  loiT.  The  tomb  of  Alyattea  was  eicaTated  for  the  first  time  in  1858-1854, 
by  Spiegelthal,  Pruasian  consul  at  Smyrna,  and  his  obserTations  have  been  published  and  arranged  by 
bLPEBS,  VebcT  die  Lyfliiehtn  KBnig$grabtr  bei  Sardet  und  den  Grabhiigel  det  Alyatlet  (in  tbe  Meautin 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  \SiiS,  pp.  539-556);  of.  Peruot  and  Cbipiez,  Eittoin  de  VAtI 
dam  VAntinuiU,  vol.  v.  pp.  '.'65-274.    Olfers  tliought  that  be  could  conclude  from  Uerodutns'  remarks 
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Alyattea  was  laid  within  it  in  561,  after  a  glorious  leign  of  forty-Dine 

years.' 

It  was  wholly  due  to 

liim  that  LydJa  was  for 

the  moment  raised  to  the 

level  of  the  most  powerful 

states  which  then  existed 

on    the  eastern  shores  of 

ihe    Mediterranean.      He 

was  by  oature  of  a  violent 

and   nncontroUed  temper, 

and     during    his    earlier 

years  be  gave  way  to  fits 

of   anger,    in    which    he 

would  rend  the  clothes  of 

those  who  came  in  his  way  """"^  '»"  «'"'"■="  <>'  "">""  obwd,.' 

or  would  spit  in  their  faces,  but  with  advancing  years  his  character  became 

more  softened,  and  he 
finally  earned  the  repu- 
tatioD  of  beinga  just  and 
moderate  sovereign.^ 
The  little  that  we  know 
of  his  life  reveals  an 
energy  and  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  quite 
unusual ;  he  proceeded 
slowly  but  surely  in  hid 

undertakings,  aud  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  extending  his  domains  as  far  as  he 

bad  hoped  at  the  beginning  of  hia  oampaigns  against  the  Afedes,  he  at  all 

events  never  lost  any  of  the  provinces  he  had  acquired,     tinder  his  auspices 

that  the  latter  wai  speakiDg  of  the  lomb  fiom  the  obiervation  of  another  person,  bnt  the  coiupahion 
that  Herodotus  makea  between  It  and  the  Egyptian  p;Rimi(l«  and  the  Chaldnan  ziggurftta  (II,  xclii.) 
piOTBS  that  he  had  seen  it  during  one  of  Ma  j'oninayB  (Schcbbbt,  OeiaAieUs  derKBnlge  von  Lj/dUn, 
p.  56). 

'  HEBODOTtm,  I.  iiT.,  gave  flftf-aeren  jeun' length  of  reign  to  Alyattea,  irlulatthe  chrouographeis, 
who  go  back  aa  far  aa  Xanthua  of  Ljdia,  throngh  JulLua  Afrioanna,  attribnte  to  him  only  forty-nine 
(EuBiBiUB,  Chroniaon,  ed.  ScntEME,  vol  L  69, 220) ;  hiatoriana  now  prefer  the  latter  figures,  at  least  bb 
repreMDting  the  maximum  length  of  reign  (Sohdbeht,  Getehielde  dcr  KOaigt  von  Lydien,  pp.  14,  15 : 
Gdtschmid,  EUtJie  Sehn/kn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  471,  ITS ;  Radbt,  La  LydU  tt  U  Maade  One  au  tempi  de» 
MtrmnaduM,  pp.  141-148.  191,  193,  note  4). 

■  Drawn  by  Fauoher-Qudin,  from  a,  photograpli. 

'  NiooLAS  OF  DuiABOCB,  Fragm.  G4,  in  Mi.'Li.Ba-Dnioi,  Fragm.  SUL  Grme,,  vol.  iii.  pp.  396,  307. 

'  Drawn  by  Faucher-Gudin,  from  Choui,  Ao(e  ntr  l«a  Tomteou*  Lydient  de  Sarda,  Dg.  13. 
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agricultnre  flonrished,  and  mannfactures  attaiaed  a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto 
unknown.    None  of  the  vases  in  gold,  silver,  or  wrooght-iron,  which  he  dedi- 
cated and  placed  among  the  trea^ores  of  the 
Greek  temples,  has  come  down  to  us,  but 
at    rare    intervals   ornaments   of  admirable 
workmanship  are  found  in  the  Lydian  tombs. 
Those  now  in  the  Louvre 
exhibit,    in    addition    to 
human  figures  somewhat 
awkwardly  treated,  heads 
of  rams,  bulls,  and  griffins  of  a  singular  delicacy  and 

faithfulness  to  nature.    These  examples      ltduh  cois^witb 

reveal  a  blending  of  Grecian  types  and 

methods  of  production  with  those  of  Egypt  or  Chatdiea, 

the  Hellenic  being  predominant,"  end  the  same  combination 

of  heterogeneous  elements  must  have  existed  in  the  other 

LTMAH  com  WITH      domainB  of  industrial  art — in  the  dyed  and  embroidered 

stuffs,^  the  vases,"  and  the  furniture.^    Lydia,  inheriting  the 

traditions  of  Phrygia,^  and  like  that  state  situated  on  the  border  of  two  worlds, 

allied  moreover  with  Egypt  as  well  as  Babylon,  and  in  regular  communication 

>  Drawn  b;  Fnnoher-Qudin,  from  a  ipeoimeQ  id  the  OoiiMt  det  MtdatSe* ;  tt  aUter  of  electrnm 
weighing  11-18  granimea.  I  owe  the  cut  of  this  ooia  to  M.  Babslon,  who  e,\ao  bu  kindly  undertaken 
the  seleotion  of  the  other  coiiie  reproduced  below  in  the  praunt  work. 

*  [These  illiutratiooa  are  larger  than  the  original  piecei. — Tb.] 

'  Drawn  bj  Faaolier-GudiD,  fiom  a  coin  in  the  Cabinal  det  Xfdailiei.  I  am  Indebted  to  the 
ooortes;  of  H.  Babelon  For  a  oaat  of  this  coin. 

>  For  Lydian  jewellery,  see  Pbbbot  and  Coipntz,  Hittoirt  dt  FArt  dant  TAiUiquHf,  voL  t. 
pp.  291r-303,  where  Egyptian  influenoe  is  rightly  saierted.  The  □momenti,  of  whioh  we  have  now 
DO  BpeotmenB,  but  only  the  original  moDldi  cat  in  lerpentiDe,  such  as  the  odo  reproduoed  above  on 
p.  60S,  betray  imitation  of  Awyria  and  Chaldraa  (8.  BaiHAaH,  Dtux  MouUm  Aiiatiquet  an  wrpfntfae. 
In  the  BmnM  Jrcft^toptgiM,  1885,  TOl.  ti.  pp.  SS-60). 

*  Drawn  by  Fauoher'GndiD,  from  a  ooin  io  the  Oabi»et  da  X^daiUei.  I  am  iodebtod  to  the 
oourtetf  of  M.  Babelon  for  a,  cut  of  this  ooin. 

*  On  the  transparent  moslina  called  landyket,  from  the  name  of  the  plant  nted  to  dye  them  a  rosy 
fleih-ooloar,  see  the  puaage  in  Jooir  of  Ltdia,  Soman  MagUtraout,  iiL  61.  The  cnatom  of  clothing 
themwlvea  in  dyed  and  embroidered  ataBu  was  oae  of  the  effeminate  habits  with  whioh  the  poet 
Xenophanea  reproached  the  lonians  as  having  been  learned  from  their  Ljdian  neighbours. 

*  For  the  rare  fragmeDts  oF  Lydian  pottery  whioh  have  oome  down  to  us,  see  Pkbbot  and 
CaiPiEZ,EUU4reder Art  dam  r^ntijuiV^,  toI.  t.  pp.  292-29*.  M.  Ferrot  points  ont  that  Mieof  the 
Tsses  discovered  by  G,  Dennia  at  Bict^p^  is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  and  Ph<BnI[iian 
cbeTfoned  glasses  (,Huloire  de  VArt  dam  I'AntiquM,  vol.  v.  p.  905).  The  shape  of  the  Tsae  is  one 
of  those  found  repreeented,  with  the  same  docoration,  on  Egyptian  monuments  sabeeqnent  to  the 
Middle  Empire,  where  the  chevraned  lines  seen  to  be  derived  from  the  nodnlatioDs  of  ribbon- 
alabaster. 

'  The  stone  fonerary  couohos  which  have  been  dJsao<rared  in  Lydian  tombs  (Choist,  NaU  *ur  In 
Tomheauz  Lydieat  de  Sardet,  in  the  Semte  Ari^ologiqiie,  1S76,  vol.  isiii.  pp.  78-61 ;  of.  the  illas- 
trstion,  lupro,  p.  605)  are  evidently  copied  from  pieces  of  wooden  farniture  similarly  arranged  and 
decorated  (Pbbbot  and  Csifiez,  fifiEoire ife  VArl  darula  Aniiquiu,  vol.  v.  pp.  303,301). 

'  On  the  mixed  cbaracter  of  Lydiau  art  and  civilisatian,  cF.  Perrot  and  Cbifiez,  HiaUiiTe  dt  rArt 
datu  FAnliquiU,  vol.  v.  pp.  305-308,  and  more  espocially  Ridet,  La  Lj/die  el  le  Mondt  Orea  au  tump* 
(let  Mermnada,  pp.  260-302. 
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with  the  Delta,  borrowed  from  each  that  which  fell  io  with  her  tastes  oi  seemed 
likely  to  be  most  helpful  to  her  in  her  commercial  relations.    As  the  country 
produced  gold  in  considerable  quantities,  and  received  still  more  from  extraneous 
sources,  the  precious  metal  came  soon  to  be  employed  as  a  means  of  exchange 
under  other  conditions  than  those  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.     Besides 
acting  as  commission  agents  and  middle-men  for  the  disposal  of  merchandise 
at  Sardes,  Ephesus,   Miletus,  Clazomense,  and  all   the   maritime   cities,   the 
Lydians  performed  at  the  same  time  the  functions  of  pawnbrokers,  money- 
changers, and  bankers,  and  they  were  ready  to  make  loans  to  private  individuals 
as  well  as  to  kings.    Obliged  by  the  exigencies  of  their  trade  ia  cut  up  the  large 
gold  ingots  into  sections  sufficiently  small  to 
represent  the  smallest  values  required  in  daily    /' 
life,  tliey  did  not  at  first  impress  upon  these    !( 
portions  any  stamp  as  a  guarantee  of  the  exact 
oow  WITH  uoN'a    weight  or  of  the  purity  of  the  metal :  they  ^^i^  bbabino  bead 
"*"■'  were  estimated,  like  the  tahonu  of  the  Egyp-    oniocFLOHaoiT* 

tians,"  by  actual  weighing  on  the  occasion  of  each  business  transaction.  The 
idea  at  length  occurred  to  them  to  impress  each  of  these  pieces  with  a  common 
stamp,  serving,  like  the  trade-marks  employed  by  certain  guilds  of  artisans,  to 
testify  at  once  to  their  genuineness  and  their  exact  weight :  in  a  word,  they 
were  the  inventors  of  money.  The  most  ancient  coinage  of  their  mint  was  like 
a  flattened  sphere,  more  or  less  ovoid,  in  form :  it  consisted  at  first  of  electrum, 
and  afterwards  of  smelted  gold,  upon  which  parallel  strise  or  shallow  creases 
were  made  by  a  hammer.  There  were  two  kinds  of  coinage,  differing  con- 
siderably from  each  other;  one  consisted  of  the  heavy  stater,  weighing  about 
14*20  grammes,  perhaps  of  Fhceuician  origin,  the  other  of  the  light  stater, 
of  some  10*80  grammes  in  weight,  which  doubtless  served  as  money  for  the 
local  needs  of  Lydia  ;  both  forms  were  subdivided  into  pieces  representing 
respectively  the  third,  the  sixth,  the  twelfth,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  value 
of  the  original*  The  stamp  which  came  to  be  impressed  upon  the  money 
was  in  relief,  and  varied  with  the  banker ; '  when  political  communities  began  to 
follow  the  example  of  individuals,  it  also  bore  the  name  of  the  city  where  it 
was  minted.  The  type  of  impression  once  selected,  was  little  modified  for  fear 
of  exciting  mistrust  among  the  people,  but  it  was  more  finely  executed  and 

'  Draiin  by  Fauoher-Qudin,  from  a  aoia  fa  the  C<tbintl  d«*  M^iailUt,  of  which  I  am  indebted 
for  a  out  to  the  oonrteaj  of  M.  Babelon.    Another  Bpeoimea  baa  been  reproduced  od  p.  570. 

'  Dravu  b;  Faacher-Gudin,  from  a  coia  in  the  Cabintt  det  Mtdaillet.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
conrteej  of  H.  Babelon  for  a  cast  of  it. 

'  On  thciat«nBofEgjpl,cf.Slru!;pieo/tt«  Afoliotw,  p,  490. 

*  Babeloh,  Lti  Origina  de  la  Motmaie  oontiiUTiit  au  paint  dt  euR  hisUirique  el  faonamiqat, 
pp.  103-124,  where  this  origin  ofcoinage  haa  been  ihown  for  the  first  time. 

■  [The  beet  English  Dumisinatists  do  not  agree  with  M.Babelan's  "banker"  theory.  Cf.  Babclat 
V.  Head,  BiiUtria  Nummaritm,  p.  xxiit.— Ta.] 
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enlarged  so  as  to  cover  one  of  the  faces,  that  which  we  now  call  the  obverse. 
Several  subjects  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  design,  each  being  impressed 
by  a  special  punch  :  thus  in  the  central  concavity  we  find  the  figure  of  a  ranning 
fox,  emblem  of  Apollo  Bassareus,  and  in  two  similar  depressions,  one  above  and 
the  other  below  the  central,  appear  a  horse's  or  stag's  head,  and  a  flower  with 
four  petals.    Later  on  the  design  was  simplified,  and  contained  only  one,  or  at 
most  two  figures — a  hare  squatting  under  a  tortuous  climbing  plant,  a  roaring 
lion  crouching  with  its  head  tamed  to  the  left,  the  grinning  muzzle  of  a  lion, 
the  homed  profile  of  an  antelope  or  monflon  sheep  :   rosettes  and  flowers, 
included  within  a  square  depression,  were  then  nsed  to  re- 
place the  strite  and  irregular  lines  of  the  reverse.     These 
first  efforts  were  without  inscriptions;  it  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  there  came  to  be  used,  in  addition  to  the  figures, 
legends,  &om  which  we  sometimes  learn  the  name  of  the 
banker;  we  read,  for  instance,  "  I  am  the  mark  of  Phannes," 
on  a  stater  of  electrum  struck  at  Ephesns,  with  a  stag  grazing  on  the  right* 
We  are  ignorant  as  to  which  of  the  Lydian  kings  first  made  use  of  the  new 
invention,  and  so  threw  into  circulation  the  gold  and  electrum  which  filled 
his  treasury  to  overflowing.     The  ancients  say  it  was  Gyges,  but  the  Gygads 
of  their  time   cannot  be   ascribed   to   him ;   they  were,  without  any  doubt, 
simply  ingots  marked  with  the  stamp  of  the  banker  of  the  time,  and  were 
attributed  to  G-yges  either  out  of  pure  imagination  or  by  mistake.'    The 
same  must  be  said  of  the  pieces  of  money  which  have  been  assigned  to 
his  saccessors,  and,  even  when  we  find  on  them  traces  of  writing,  we  cannot 
be  sure  of  their  identification ;  one  legend  which  was  considered  to  contain 
the  name  of  Sadyattes  has  been  made  out,  without  producing  conviction,  as 
involving,  instead,  that  of  Glazomeuie.^    There  is  no  certainty  until  after  the 
time  of  Alyattes,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Croesus.    It  is,  as  a  fact,  to  this  prince 
that  we  owe  the  fine  gold  and  silver  coins  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  demi-lion 

>  Drawn  bj  Faucber-OudLD,  ftom  &  ouib  in  the  Oabitiel  da  MOdailUi,  a  otM  of  wbiob  I  oire  to  tlte 
oourtoaf  of  H.  Babeloa. 

■  Babeloh,  Mtlangea  d»  NvtnUtnatitat,  toI.  iii.  p.  123.  Tbe  ooiu  ie  of  electrum  Ibund  at  H>Ucm- 
naMUB,  kod  Upmerved  in  IbeBtitiih  Muaeum:  it  veigLs  U'06  grammes,  aod  bean  the  ioecriptioii 
*vfat  (fii  aiiiia.  Written  from  left  to  right. 

'  The  gold  tif  Gf  get,  i  Tvyiiat  xpvl",  >s  Imowo  h>  us  tliraugh  a  paasaga  in  Pollaz  (Ononuutison, 
iii.  S7:  of.  viL  9S).  Fr.  Lenormaot  attributed  to  Gfgee  (Jlfonnai«i  roi/aUi  dt  la  Lj/die,  pp.  3,  ^, 
H,  15, 21 ;  La  Monnait  dant  VAntiqaii^,  vol.  i.  pp.  129, 1^2, 133)  the  ooi&B  ithloh  BabeloD  zeBlorea  to 
the  baoka  of  Aaia  Hinoi  (Le*  Orif/inet  d»  la  Munnait,  pp.  222-226).  Babelan  aee»  in  the  Gygada  only 
"  ingots  of  gold,  struck  pouiUy  in  the  uame  of  Oygea,  capable  of  being  used  bb  coin,  doubtleaB 
representing  a  definitely  fixed  weight,  but  still  lacking  that  ultimate  porreotiun  which  characteitseB 
the  coinage  of  civilised  peoples:  froni  tlie  standpoint  of  oiioulalion  in  tbe  market  their  shape  w«a 
defective  and  inconvenient;  their  subdivision  did  iiot  extend  to  such  small  fmclious  as  to  nuke  all 
payments  easy ;  they  were  too  large  and  too  dear  for  easy  circulation  through  many  hands." 

*  BaueXjOD,  Milangei  Numiimatiqum,  vol.  iii.  p.  I'm, 
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conofauit  coDfronting  a  bnll  treated  aimilarl;.^  The  two  creatures  appear  to 
threaten  one  another,  and  the  i&trodoction  of  the  lion  recalla  a  tradition  regarding 
the  city  of  Sardes ;  it  may  represent  the  actual  animal  which  was  alleged  to  hare 
been  begotten  hj  King  Melea  of  one  of  his  conoabines,  and  which  he  caused 
to  be  carried  solemnly  ronnd  the  city  walls  to  render  them  impregnable.^ 

Crcesos  did  not  Bucceed  to  the  throne  of  his  father  without  trouble.     His 
enemies  had  not  laid  down  their  arms  after  the  Carian  campaign,  and  they 


eudeaToared  to  rid  themselves  of  him  by  all  the  means  in  use  at  Oriental  courts. 
The  Ionian  mother  of  his  rival  furnished  the  slave  who  kneaded  the  bread  with 
poison,  telling  her  to  mix  it  with  the  dough,  but  the  woman  revealed  the  in- 
tended crime  to  her  master,  who  at  once  took  the  necessary  measures  to  frustrate 
the  plot ;  later  on  in  life  he  dedicated  in  the  temple  at  Delphi  a  statue  of  gold 
representing  the  faithful  bread-maker.* .  The  chief  of  the  rival  party  seems  to 
have  been  Sadyattes,  the  hanker  from  whom  Crcesus  had  endeavoured  to  borrow 

>  Lenormaot  awiribed  bu  imaa  of  coin*  without  iiuoriptioiii  to  the  kliiga  Ardyt,  SodyatUs,  ani) 
Al;attw  (ifonnaui  rayols*  (b  Zydfe,  pp.  1-7),  but  this  has  tiaots  been  believed  not  to  have  been  their 

•  On  thl*  ttaditltni,  cf.  nipra,  p.  3S7. 

'  Dnwnb;  Bondier.f  torn  a  photograph. 

•  Plctjibcb,  Dt  FyOiim  Oraaiiit,  §  16,  in  Bxhb-Dumt,  Opera  Moralia,  toI.  L  p.  490,  wbete  the 
author  almplj  laja  (Ae  kiTig'i  *»eond  teife ;  he  evidently  dedgDntei  tbna  the  motiieT  of  Pantaleoa 
(BASBit  ^  Lydia  et  la  Monde  Oreo  on  tempt  dee  Memnadet,  p.  208).  Herodotna  mention!  the  st»tue 
of  the  breAd-moker,  giving  no  caaaon  whf  Ccceana  dedicated  it.  The  anthor  quoted  hy  Plntarch  voald 
have  it  that  in  revenge  lie  made  bii  half-brothers  eat  the  poisoned  bread. 

2    B 
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money  at  the  beginning  of  hie  career,'  but  several  of  the  Lydian  nobles,  whose 
exercise  of  feudal  rights  had  been  restricted  by  the  growing  awthority  of  the 
Kermnadee,  either  secretly  or  openly  gare  their  adhesion  to  Pautaleon,  among 
them  being  Glancias  of  SidSnS;  the  Greek  cities,  always  ready  to  chafe 
at  authority,  were  naturally  inclined  to  support  a  claimant  bom  of  a  Greek 
mother,  and  Findaras  the  tyrant  of  Ephesus,  and  grandson  of  the  Melas 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Gyges,  joined  the  conspirators.  As  soon 
as  Alyattes  was  dead,  Grcesus,  who  was  kept  informed  by  his  spies  of  their 
plans,  took  action  with  a  rapidity  which  disconcerted  his  adversaries.  It 
is  not  known  what  became  of  Fantaleon,  whether  he  was  executed  or  fled  the 
country,  but  his  friends  were  tortured  to  death  or  had  to  purchase  their  pardon 
dearly.  Sadyattes  was  stretched  on  a  rack  and  torn  with  carding  combs.' 
Glauoias,  besi^ed  in  his  fortress  of  SidSnS,  opened  its  gates  aftor  a  desperate 
resistance;  the  king  demolished  the  walls,  and  pronounced  a  solemn  coise  on 
those  who  should  thereafter  rebuild  them."  Pindams,  summoned  to  surrender, 
refused,  but  as  he  had  not  saGBcient  troops  to  defend  the  entire  city,  he 
evacuated  the  lower  quarters,  and  concentrated  all  his  forces  on  the  defence  of 
the  citadel ;  he  refused  to  open  negotiations  nntil  aftor  the  fall  of  a  tower  at 
the  moment  when  a  practicable  breach  had  been  made,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  honoarable  capitulation  for  himself  and  his  people  by  a  ruse.  He 
dedicated  the  town  to  Artemis,  and  by  means  of  a  rope  connected  the  city  walls 
with  the  temple,  which  stood  nearly  a  mile  away  in  the  suburbs,  and  then 
entreated  for  peace  in  the  name  of  the  goddess.  Gnssus  was  amosed  at  the 
artifice,  and  granted  favourable  conditions  to  the  inhabitants,  but  insisted  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  The  latter  bowed  before  the  decree,  and  confiding 
the  care  of  his  children  and  possessions  to  his  friend  Pasicles,  left  for  the 
FeloponnesQB  with  his  retinue.*  Ephesus  up  to  this  time  had  been  a  kind  of 
allied  principality,  whose  chiefs,  nnited  to  the  royal  &mily  of  Lydia  by  marriages 
from  generation  to  generation,  recognised  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  reigning 
king  rather  than  his  effective  authority.  It  was  in  fact  a  species  of  protectorate, 
which,  while  furthering  the  commercial  interests  of  Lydia,  satisfied  at  the  same 
time  the  patsion  of  the  Greek  cities  for  autonomy.  Croesus,  encouraged  by  his 
first  BQCcess,  could  not  rest  contented  with  such  a  compromise.    He  attacked, 

>  Ct.  tupra,  p.  603. 

■  The  hifltoTj  of  Ssdjattw  anil  ofhi»  part  in  tbe  ooi)Bpiraa;Tenilt<  ftom  pointi  of  agreement  whioh 
bnve  been  eatablisbed  belweoa  variouB  paaiagpei  in  Heiodotm  (L  zcii.)  and  in  Nloolaa  of  Dammamu 
iFragm.  65,  in  MOllbb-Didot,  Fragm.  Hi$t.  Orae.,  fol.  Hi,  p.  897),  where  the  penon  ia  aometiine* 
named  and  aomelimefl  Dot ;  cf.  Sobubiht,  QuehidUe  d«r  KSnigt  eon  Lydiem,  p.  61,  and  Bisrr,  £<i 
Lydie  H  U  Uonde  One  au  tempt  dti  Mernmadei,  pp.  206- 20S. 

*  Stbabo,  XIII.  i.  g  42,  p.  601,  prabablr  from  Xanthua  ofL^dia,  as  the  Fragmtrd  21  of  that 
author,  in  MUllih-Diuot,  Fragm,  Hitt.  Grme,,  vol.  i.  p.  13,  aeema  to  ahoir. 

*  HiHODOTUB,  L  mi.,  irheie  tbe  outline  of  tbe  atoiy  U  giren:  tba  detailed  aooannt  fonnd  in 
PoLTA^cs,  Slratagemi,  tI.  SO,  and  iu  £liah,  Hitt.  Far.,  iii.  2G,  is  probablj  taken  from  Xantbiu. 
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successively,  Miletas  and  the  TariooB  Ionian,  JEoM&v,  and  Dorian  commnDitiee 
of  the  littoral,  and  brought  them  all  nnder  his  sway,  promising  on  their 
capitulation  that  their  local  conetitntionB  should  be  respected  if  they  became 
direct  dependencies  of  his  empire.'  He  placed  garrisons  in  such  towns  as 
were  strategically  important  for  him  to  occupy,  but  everywhere  else  he  razed 
to  the  ground  the  fortresses  and  ramparts  which  might  afford  protection  to  his 
enemies  in  case  of  rebellion,  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  take  up  their  abode 
on  the  open  plain  where  they  could  not  readily  defend  themselves.'  The 
administration  of  the  affaire  of  each  city  was  entrusted  to  either  a  wealthy  citizen, 
or  an  hereditary  tyrant,  or  an  elected  m^istrate,  who  was  held  responsible  for 
its  loyalty ;  the  administrator  paid  over  the  tribnte  to  the  sovereign's  treasurers, 
levied  the  specified  contingent  and  took  command  of  it  in  time  of  war,  settled 
any  quarrels  which  might  occur,  and  was  empowered,  when  necessary,  to  exile 
turbulent  and  ambitions  persons  whose  words  or  actions  appeared  to  him  to 
be  suspicions.^  Croesus  treated  with  generosity  those  republics  which  tendered 
him  loyal  obedience,  and  affected  a  special  devotion  to  tfaeit  gods.  He  gave  a 
large  number  of  ez-voto  offerings  to  the  much-revered  sauctaary  of  BranchidEe, 
in  the  territory  ofMiletns;  *he  dedicated  some  golden  heifers  at  the  Artemision 
of  Epheans,  and  erected  the  greater  number  of  the  columns  of  that  temple  at 
his  own  expense.'  At  one  time  in  his  career  he  appears  to  have  contemplated 
extending  his  dominion  over  the  Greek  islands,  and  planned,  as  was  said,  the 
equipment  of  a  fleet,  but  he  soon  acknowledged  the  imprudence  of  such  a 
project,  and  confined  his  efforts  to  strengthening  his  advantageous  position  on 
the  littoral  by  contracting  alliances  with  the  island  populations  and  with 
the  nations  of  Greece  proper.'  Following  the  diplomacy  of  his  ancestors,  he 
began  by  devoting  himself  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  took  every  pains  to 
gain  the  good  graces  of  Apollo  of  Delphi.  He  dispensed  his  gifts  with  such 
liberality  that  neither  his  contemporaries  nor  subsequent  generations  grew 
weary  of  admiring  it  On  one  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  three 
thousand  animals,  and  burnt,  moreover,  on  the  pyre  the  costly  contents  of  a 
palace — couches  covered  with  silver  and  gold,  coverlets  and  robes  of  purple, 

'  Hebodotub,  I.  zxTi.,  xxvlii.  Mention  of  tbeie  eepituktioDs,  a^vfi)«u,  ii  made  with  Teferenoe  to 
EpbeaoB,  in  PoLTJUiue,  Stralagtnu,  vi.  60. 

'  Ee  ttpatad  thiu  the  Epheaiani  (Sthaho,  SIV.  i.  $  21,  p.  610)  and  the  Iliont  (Stubo,  xm. 
i.  S  26.  p.  S9S). 

■  For  tbe  oTgaztiBStioDof  the  dominion  over L7diaDndeTCiceiuB,iee  the  iDsenious  proof  in  Badet. 
La  LfdU  tt  U  Mondt  Oree  au  Ump»  dtt  Mermnadet,  pp.  210-215. 

*  Hbrodotus,  L  xci[.,  and  V.  ixxtL 

'  Hebodottb,  I.  xcli.  The  frag;menta  of  oolnmnfl  brong'lit  from  tbii  temple  bj  Wood  and  preserTed 
in  the  British  Hiuenm  have  on  one  of  the  baaea  the  remain*  of  an  inaoription  oanflrming  the  teati- 
monj  Of  Eerodotna  :  B(i[a'i\>Lit]  Kf^Tiroi]  ir/[9TiKt]ii  (MvRRAT,  Bemaini  of  Iht  Archaic  Temple  a/ 
Artami*  at  E^ettu,  in  the  Jtmrnal  of  HeliMiie  StudUt,  toI.  i.  pp.  1-10). 

'  Hehodoius,  I.  iivii. ;  Diodobub  Sicdlus,  ii.  25 ;  PoLTANca,  Slratagtmi,  ii.  26.  Ee  leems  to 
have  been  deterred  from  hit  project  hj  a  sarcastia  remark  mode,  as  some  aaj,  bj  Fittakoi  the 
HitjleniaD,  or  aeoording  to  othsra,  b;  Blaa  of  Prfeoe. 
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and  golden  Tiala.  His  subjects  were  commanded  to  contribate  to  the  offering, 
and  he  caused  one  haudred  and  seventeen  hollow  half-bricks  to  be  cast  of  the 
gold  which  they  btoagfat  him  for  this  purpose.  These  bricks  were  placed  in 
r^;nlar  layers  within  the  treasary  at  Delphi  where  the  gifts  of  Lydia  from  the 
time  of  Alyattes  were  deposited,  and  the  top  of  the  pile  was  surmounted  by  a 
lion  of  fine  gold  of  sach  a  size  that  the  pedestal  and  statae  together  were  worth 
£1,200,000  of  onr  present  money.  These,  however,  formed  only  a  tithe  of  his 
gifts ;  many  of  the  objeots  dedicated  by  him  were  dispersed  half  a  centnry 
(548  B.O.)  later  when  the  temple  was  bnmt,  and  found  their  way  into  the 
treaaories  of  the  Greek  states  whioh  enjoyed  the  fiavoar  of  Apollo — among  them 
being  an  enormous  gold  cap  sent  to  Clazomenffl,  and  fonr  barrels  of  silver  and 
two  bowls,  one  of  silver  and  one  of  gold,  sent  to  the  Corinthiana  The  people 
at  Delphi,  as  well  as  their  god,  participated  in  the  royal  largesse,  and  Croesua 
distribnted  to  them  the  sum  of  two  stators  per  head.  No  doubt  their  gratitade 
led  them  by  degreesto  exa^erate  the  total  of  the  benefits  showered  upon  them, 
especially  as  time  went  on  and  their  reooUection  of  the  king  became  fainter ;  but 
even  when  we  reduce  the  number  of  the  many  gifts  which  they  attributed  to 
him,  we  are  still  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  they  sorpaased  anything  hitherto 
recorded,  and  that  they  produced  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece  the  effect 
that  CrcesuB  had  desired.  The  oracle  granted  to  him  and  to  the  Lydians  the 
rights  of  citizenship  in  perpetuity,  the  privilege  of  priority  in  oonsnltiDg  it 
before  all  comers,  precedence  for  his  legates  over  other  foreign  embassies,  and 
a  place  of  hononr  at  the  games  and  at  all  rcdigious  ceremonies.^  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  admisnon  of  Lydia  into  the  Hellenic  concert,  and  the  offerings  which 
Oroeaus  showered  upon  the  sanctuaries  of  lesser  fame — that  of  Zeus  at  Dodooa,^ 
of  Amphiaraos  at  Oropos,^  of  Trophonios  at  LebadiBa,*  on  the  oracle  of  Abie  in 
Phocis,and  on  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes " — secured  a  general  approval 
of  the  act  Political  alliances  contracted  with  the  great  families  of  Athens, 
the  AlcaueonidcB  and  Eupatridte,"  with  the  CypselidEe  of  Corinth,''  and 
with  the  Heraclidffi  of  Sparta,^  completed  the  policy  of  bribery  which  Crcaoug 

'  HxBODOTcifl,  I.  1.,  It ;  THBOPauPns,  Fra^.  184,  in  HOllbs-Didot,  Fragm.  BM.  Oriee.,  toL  L 
pp.  S09, 310:  Fkanu£  or  Ebisob,  Fragm.  12,  Id.,  to),  ii.  p.  297. 

*  Hebodotus,  L  ilri. 

*  Hebodotdb,  I.  iItI,  xlix.,  lii.,  xoii. ;  of.  the  tlluaioD  to  the  ooninltatloii  of  the  oraole  in  the  aeeae 
at  Qie  foDBial  pile  m  deeonbed  by  Nicolas  or  J>AiiAsoua,  Fragm.  68,  io  MtlLbiB-DiDOi,  Fragm,  Hiat. 
armt„  Tol.  UL  p.  408. 

*  HntODOTUB,  I.  xlti.  •  Hebodotui,  I.  xlri.,  xoiL 

*  For  Okbhu' rotation*  with  Alonueon,  cr  the  traditionB  preaerTed  by  HaBOHOTDa,  TI.  cut.  : 
The  king  cximpeHed  the  inhabitants  of  Lampaaons,  hii  Tsssali,  to  release  the  aldei  Hlltiadea,  vbon 
they  had  taken  prlMmer  (HisoDortra,  VL  xiivii.),  and  ihm  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Bapatrldn. 

'  Alyattefl  had  been  the  all;  oF  Perlander,  aa  1>  proved  by  an  anecdote  in  EaBOuoTus,  III,  xlviiL 
Ibis  friendship  oontinned  nndetCnxsns,  for  after  the  fallof  tiie  monuohy,  when  the  speoial  trE&iariea 
of  Lydia  were  inppreased,  the  ei-Toto  offering!  of  tbe  Lydian  king*  were  depoailed  in  the  treaanry 
of  Corinth  (Hbbodotcs,  1. 1.,  li. ;  of.  PauSANUa,  x.  13). 

■  Hbbodotds,  I.  Izli,,  lix.    Aooording  to  Theopompns  (Fragm.  219,  in  UUllsb-Didot,  FVagm. 
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had  inaagai^ted  in  the  sacerdotal  repnbliea,  with  the  result  that,  towards  548, 
being  ia  the  position  of  nncoiitested  patron  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  ho  could 
connt  apon  the  sympathetic  neutrality  of  the  majority  of  their  compatriots  in 
Europe,  and  on  the  effeotive  support  of  a  smaller  namber  of  them  in  the  event 
of  his  being  forced  into  hostilities  with  one  or  other  of  his  Asiatic  rivals. 

This,  however,  constituted  merely  one  side  of  his  policy,  and  the  nego- 
tiations which  he  carried  on  with  his  western  neighbours  were  conducted 
simoltaneoualy  with  his  wars  against  those  of  the  east.  Alyattes  had  asserted 
his  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  the  country  on  the  western  side  of  the  Halys, 
but  it  was  of  a  very  vague  kind,  having  no  definite  form,  and  devoid  of  practical 
results  as  far  as  several  of  the  districts  in  the  interior  were  concerned.  Croesus 
made  it  a  reality,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  all  the  peoples  contained  within 
it,  the  Lycians  excepted — lyfysians,  Phrygians,  Mariandynians,  PaphUgonians, 
Thynians,  Bithynians,  and  Pamphylians— had  rendered  him  homage.'  In 
its  constitution  his  empire  in  no  way  differed  from  those  which  at  that  time 
shared  the  rule  of  Western  Asia ;  the  number  of  districts  administered  directly 
by  the  sovereign  were  inconsiderable,  and  most  of  the  states  comprised  in  it 
preserved  their  autonomy.  Phrygia  had  its  own  princes,  who  were  descendants 
of  Midas,'  and  in  the  same  way  Caria  and  Mysia  also  rotained  theirs;  but 
these  vassal  lords  paid  tribute  and  furnished  contingents  to  their  liege  of 
Sardes,  and  garrisons  lodged  in  their  citadels  as  well  as  military  stations  or 
towns  founded  in  strategic  positions,  such  as  Pmsa  °  in  Bithynia,  Cibyra,*  Hyda, 
GrimenothyriB,  and  Temenothyrse,''  kept  strict  watch  over  them,  securing  the 
while  &ee  circulation  for  caravans  or  individual  merohante  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Croesus  had  achieved  his  conquest  just  as  Media  was  totterieg  to  its 
fall  under  the  attacks  of  the  Persians,  Their  victory  placed  the  Lydian  king  in 
a  position  of  great  perplexity,  since  it  annulled  the  treaties  concluded  alter  the 
eclipse  of  5S5,  and  by  releasing  him  from  the  obligations  then  contracted, 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  extending  the  limits  within  which  his  father 
had  confined  himself.    Now  or  never  was  the  time  for  crossing  the  Halys  in 

EitL  Or»e.,  Tol.  i.  p.  S14),ttieLaced»iiiOQiaTu,  wuMng  to  gild  the  face  of  thsstbtne  of  the  Am  jola*n 
Apollo,  imd  flnding  uo  gold  in  Oieeoe,  coDiulted  the  Delphian  piaphetea :  by  her  adrioe  thej  aeut 
to  Lydia  to  buy  the  pceoiooi  metal  from  CitBeoa.     Cf.  Fiubabus,  III.  x.  g  10. 

■  Hhbodotub,  I.  izviiL 

■  ThiiiaproTedby  thehiitoryoflbePrince AdrutaiiaHisoiKnTBjI.izzT.-ilT.;  ct  wpro, p. S22. 
'  Stxibo,  XII.  It.  S  B,  p.  S64i  with  the  correction  Kpofrrou  roi  upbt   KDpor  TSAi/ilisarTsi.     As 

Badet  points  out  {La  Lydit  at  U  Monde  One  au  tempt  de*  Mtrmnadei,  p.  222,  Dote  2\  Herodotua 
ptobabl;  alluded  to  tbii  oolouiMtion  by  CrcssaB,  when  be  said  that  the  Mytdmu  of  Olympu*  wcie 
dsBoendautB  of  Lydian  cotonista  (VII.  Iiiir.). 

*  Stbabo,  XIII.  It.  g  17,  p.  831,  merely  says  tliat  the  EibyrateB  wera  deaoeaded  from  the  Lydiana 
who  dwelt  In  Csbalia :  aince  Croaiai  waa,  lu  iiir  aa  we  know,  the  only  Lydian  king:  "bo  evec  poaiesae<l 
thia  part  of  Aula,  Badat,  with  good  leaam,  conoludea  that  Kibyra  waa  colaniaad  by  him  (La  Lydit 
et  la  Monde  Qree  an  tempi  det  Memnadei,  p.  222,  note  3). 

*  Bodet  boa  givea  good  reoaona  for  belieTlng  that  at  leoal  aome  of  theae  towna  wete  enlarged  and 
fortified  by  Cr<Eaua  (La  Lj/die  at  U  Monde  Qrec  au  tempa  dee  Mermnadaa,  pp.  221-223). 
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order  to  seize  those  mineral  districts  with  which  his  subjects  had  so  long  had 
commercial  telations ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  tmexpected  energy  of  which  the 
Persians  had  jost  given  proof,  their  braTSry,  their  desire  for  conquest,  and  the 
valour  of  their  leader,  all  tended  to  deter  him  from  the  project :  should  he  be 
Tiotorions,  Cyrus  would  probably  not  rest  oontented  with  the  annexation  of  a 
few  unimportant  districts  or  the  imposition  of  a  tribute,  but  would  treat  his 
adversary  as  he  had  Astyages,  and  having  dethroned  him,  would  divide  Lydia 
into  departments  to  bo  ruled  by  one  or  other  of  his  partisans.  Warlike  ideas, 
nevertheless,  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Sardes,  and,  taking  all  into  consideration, 
we  cannot  deny  that  they  bad  reason  on  their  side.  The  fall  of  Ecbatana  had 
sealed  the  fate  of  Media  proper,  and  its  immediate  dependencies  had  naturally 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  capital ;  but  the  more  distant  provinces  still  wavered, 
and  they  would  probably  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  change  of  rale  to 
regain  their  liberty.  Cyrus,  obliged  to  take  up  arms  agaiust  them,  would  no 
longer  have  his  entiire  forces  at  his  disposal,  and  by  attacking  him  at  that 
jnncture  it  might  be  possible  to  check  his  power  before  it  became  irresistible.* 
Having  sketched  out  his  plan  of  campaign,  Crcesus  prepared  to  execute  it  with 
all  possible  celerity.  Egypt  and  Chaldna,  like  himself,  doubtless  felt  them- 
selves menaced ;  he  experienced  little  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  act  in 
concert  with  him  in  face  of  the  common  peril,  and  he  obtained  from  both 
Amasis  and  Kabouidus  promises  of  effective  co-operation.'  At  the  same  time 
be  had  recourse  to  the  Greek  oracles,  and  that  of  Delphi  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  for  him  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  with  Sparta.'  Negotiations 
had  been  carried  on  so  rapidly,  that  by  the  end  of  548  all  was  in  readiness  for 
a  simultaneous  movement ;  Sparta  was  equipping  a  fleet,  and  merely  awaited 
the  return  of  the  favourable  season  to  embark  her  contingent ;  *  Egypt  bad 
already  despatched  hers,  and  her  Cypriot  vassals  were  on  the  point  of  starting, 
while  bands  of  Tbracian  infantry  were  marching  to  reinforce  the  Lydian  army.° 
These  various  elements  represented  so  considerable  a  force  of  men,  that,  bad 
they  been  ranged  on  a  field  of  battle,  Oyrua  would  have  experienced  consider- 
able diC&oolty  in  overcoming  them.  An  unforeseen  act  of  treachery  obliged 
the  Lydians  to  hasten  their  preparations  and  commence  hostilities  before  the 
moment  agreed  on.  Eurybatos,  an  Ephesian,  to  whom  the  king  had  entnuted 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  raising  mercenaries  in  the  Peloponnesus, 

'  This  is  the  ntotira  aaoribed  to  h[m  hj  Herodotus  ;  tX  kd»  Iiiroiro,  rplr  ^i^itAaui  -/(rtoDai  roii 
Ulfirat  ■caToAa^fti'  ainiv  tib%aroii.irttv  tiit  Sitaiur  (I.  xlvl),  to  which  elsewkiore  lie  eMt  Uut  of 
aTengiDg  hb  brother-in-law  AitjogeB  (L  Izxiii.). 

<  Hbbodoicb,  I.  IzzTii. 

*  Hebodotdb,  I,  xlTii.-lvi  :  it  vaa  on  this  oooasioD  that  he  gave  to  the  Greek  godi  part  of  the 
presentsdeKribed  aboTB,  pp.61I,6t2.   For  the  treat;  of  alliance  nith  Sparta,  of.  Uehosoics,  L  Ixix. 

*  Hbbodotub,  I.  III.,  Ixixiii. 

'  Xbnophok,  Cyropadia,  VII.  ii.  §  10,  from  Bome  author  non  luti. 
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fled  vith  his  gold  into  Persia,  and  betrayed  the  secret  of  the  coalition.^  The 
Aohtememan  sovereign  did  not  hesitate  to  forestall  the  attack,  and  promptly 
assumed  the  offensive.  The  transport  of  an  army  from  Ecbatana  to  the  middle 
coarse  of  the  Halys  would  bare  been  a  long  and  lahorioas  undertaking,  even 
had  it  kept  within  the  territory  of  the  empire ;  it  would  have  necessitated 
crossing  the  monntaln  groups  of  Armenia  at  their  greatest  width,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  the  snow  was  still  lying  deep  upon  the  ground  aud  the  torrents 
were  swollen  and  onfordable.  The  most  direct  route,  whioh  passed  through 
Assyria  and  the  part  of  Mesopotamia  south  of  the  Masios,  lay  for  the  most 
part  in  the  hands  of  the  Gbaldffians,  but  their  enfeebled  condition  justified 
Cyrus's  choice  of  it,  and  he  resolved,  in  the  event  of  their  resistance,  to  cut  bis 
way  through  sword  in  hand.  He  therefore  bore  down  upon  Arbela  by  the 
gorges  of  Bowandlz  in  the  month  Nisan,  making  as  though  he  were  bound  for 
Eardnniash ;  bat  before  the  Babylonians  had  time  to  recover  from  their  alarm 
at  this  movement,  he  crossed  the  river  not  far  from  Nineveh  and  strnok  into 
Mesopotamia.  He  probably  skirted  the  slopes  of  the  Masios,  overcoming  and 
killing  in  the  month  lyy&r  some  petty  king,  probably  the  loler  of  Armenia,' and 
debouched  into  Cappadocia.  This  province  was  almost  entirely  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy ; '  Nabonidos  bad  despatched  couriers  by  the  shortest  route  in  order 
to  warn  his  ally,  and  if  necessary  to  claim  his  promised  help.  Crcesus,  when  he 
received  them,  bad  with  him  only  the  smaller  portion  of  his  army,  the  Lydian 
cavalry,  the  contingents  of  his  Asiatic  snbjects,  and  a  few  Greek  veterans, 
and  it  would  probably  have  been  wiser  to  defer  the  attack  till  after  the 
disembarkation  of  the  Lacedeemonians ;  bnt  hesitation  at  so  critical  a  moment 
might  have  discouraged  his  followers,  and  decided  his  fate  before  any  action  had 
taken  place.  He  therefore  collected  bis  troops  together,  fell  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Halys,*  devastated  the  country,  occupied  Fteria  and  the  neighbour- 

>  DiODOBITS  SlODLCS,  ii.  32. 

*  AmiaU  0/  NaboiMuM,  col.  ii.  U.  15-18 ;  at.  Sohbissb,  DU  Nabonid-Ci;rui-CliTonik,  in  the  EeQin- 
idiriflUehe  Bibliotheli,  tdL  iiL,  2ud  part,  pp.  IRO,  131,  and  Haqiv,  Eeilickri/ivrlnmden  nir  G«»ehiehU 
dM  EBAig$  Cynit,  in  the  BearSge  nir  JMifriologU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  21S-22I.  Floigl  {Oi/ntt  und  Eerodot, 
pp.  125,  126)— the  flist  to  refer  this  poawge  in  the  AnmUi  to  tho  expedition  sgaintt  OrtssnB — 
restored  Isfparda]  aa  the  name  of  the  counti;  mentioned,  and  saw  even  the  capture  of  Barde«  in  the 
eTenta  of  the  month  ljjt.i,  in  direct  oontndictioa  to  tho  Greiik  tiBdilion.  The  coaneotion  between 
the  CMupAign  bejond  the  Tigris  and  the  L]rdian  war  seema  to  me  iaconteatable,  bat  the  Babj- 
Itmlon  obronicler  hna  merely  reoorded  the  CTents  whioh  affected  Babflonia.  Cttub*  object  was  both 
to  intimidate  Nabonidua  and  also  to  aeaore  posaeuioa  of  the  most  direct,  and  at  the  Bame  time  the 
eaaieat,  route  :  by  cutting  acruu  Heaopotamia  be  avoided  the  difficult  marches  in  the  mountsiuoiu 
dlitriota  of  Armenia.  A  remlnisoenae  of  this  Invatiou  of  Choldaaa  ia  probably  to  be  found  in  the  brief 
notioeof  Justia(L  Tiii.  §  3):  "Quunt  adventa  Babylaniot  beltuin  gtreret,  BabjloDiis  rez  Ljdonun 
Crcesus,  oujus  opes  et  divitira  Insigties  eft  tempostate  eTant,  in  auiiUum  veoit"  Perlwps  wa  should 
oombine,  with  the  infoTmatloa  of  the  Jtmoli,  the  posf age  of 'Xeaophon((7vr0padta,  II.  It.  §  12),  where 
it  ia  laid  that  the  Armenians  refused  tribute  and  eerTice  to  the  King  of  Peraia :  Gyros  would  have 
punished  the  rebels  on  his  way,  after  crosung  the  Bnphratet. 

*  SioDORce  SictLUSjix.  31. 

*  On  this  point  Heiodotni  (I.  Ixzv.)  tells  a  onrrent  story  of  his  time ;  Tholes  had  a  tceach  dng  behind 
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iog  towns,  and  exiled  the  inhabttante  to  a  distance.*  He  had  just  completed 
the  subjection  of  the  White  Syrians  when  he  was  met  by  an  emissary  tiiaa 
the  Pereians;  Cyios  offered  him  his  life,  and  ooofirmed  liis  authority  ot)  oodt 
diticmof  his  pleading  for  mercy  and  taking  the  oath  of  vassalagfi.'  Cneans 
sent  a  proud  refusal,  which  was  followed  by  a  brilliant  victory,  after  whioh 
a  trace  of  three  months  was  concluded  between  the  belligerents.'  Cyrus 
employed  the  respite  in  attempting  to  win  over  the  Greek  cities  of  the  littoral, 
which  he  pictured  to  himself  as  nursing  a  bitter  hatred  against  the  If  ennnadfs ; 
but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  bis  emiBsariea  succeeded  even  in  wresting  a  declara- 
tion of  neutrality  from  the  Milesians;  the  remainder,  loniana  and  JBoliana, 
aJl  eoutinned  faithful  to  their  oaths.*  On  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  the 
tide  of  fortune  turned,  and  the  Lydians  were  crushed  by  the  superior  ibroeB 
of  the  Persians  and  the  Medes ;  Croesos  retired  under  cover  of  night, 
burning  the  country  as  he  retreated,  to  preveot  the  eaemy  from  following 
him,  and  crossed  the  Halys  with  the  remtuns  of  his  battalions.  The  aeaaon 
was  already  far  advanced;  he  thought  that  the  Persiaos,  threatened  in  the 
rear  by  the  Babylonian  troops,  would  shrink  from  the  prospect  of  a  winter 
campaign,  and  he  fell  back  upon  Sardea  without  further  lingering  in  Phrygia. 
But  NaboniduB  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  show  the  same  devotion 
that  his  ally  had  evinced  towards  him,  or  perhaps  the  priests  who  governed  in 
his  name  did  not  permit  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements.'     As  soon  as  peace  was 

the  annj,  whioh  waa  prohftblf  enoampad  in  one  of  the  bend*  mftde  hj  the  HhIjb  ;  he  then  diTarted 
the  Btream  into  thla  new  bed,  Kith  the  result  that  the  Lydiaiu  found  tliemielTei  on  the  right  bftnk 
of  the  livei  without  having  had  the  troable  of  crooiing  it. 
'  HuDDOTCB,  L  IistI. 

*  DioDOBGB  SiovLUSiii.  91.  NEoolaaof  DataaaouB  reoordB  thatCjnu,  after  the  a«ptnie  of  Sardei, 
for  t-  short  time  contemplalsd  maUng  Oroenu  a  vawal  king,  or  at  least  a  satrap  of  Ljdia  (Fragm.  68, 
in  HilLLXB-DDwr,  Fragm.  Hitt.  Orxa.,  toI.  ill.  p.  409). 

'  We  have  two  very  different  ooconnts  of  this  campaign,  viz.  that  of  Herodotns  (I.  IixtL,  IxstiLX 
and  thatorFol;a)uns(5Iratagniis,  TiL  8).  Aooording  toHarodotni,  Onssus  gave  battle  onlj  onoe  in 
Pteria,  with  indecisiTe  resiilt,  and  on  the  next  da;  quietly  retued  to  his  kingdom,  thinking  that 
Cjrut  wonld  not  dare  to  punae  him.  Aooording  to  Polynnns,  Cicbsos,  viototioas  in  a  Brat  engage- 
ment owing  to  a  more  or  leai  plausible  military  (b^tagem,  consented  to  a  truoe,  bnt  on  the  day  after 
was  completely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  letnrn  to  his  kingdom  with  a  routed  army.  Herodutiu' 
aooount  of  the  fall  of  Cnnsus  and  of  Sardea,  borrowed  partly  from  a  good  written  sonroe,  Xanthni  or 
Charon  of  Lampwaiu,  partly  from  the  tradition  of  the  Harpagidia,  seems  to  hare  for  its  object  the 
■oothiDg  of  the  vanity  both  of  the  Fersians  and  of  the  Iiydians,  sinoe,  if  the  result  of  the  war  oonld 
not  be  oontested,  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  at  least  left  uncertain.  It  he  haa  given  a  Uthfnl 
aooannt,no  one  oan  understand  why  Orceans  shonld  have  retired  and  ooded  White  Syria  to  a  rind  who 
had  never  oonqnered  him.  The  aoconnt  given  by  Polynnns,  in  spite  of  the  improbability  of  some  of 
its  details,  oomes  from  a  well-infomted  author :  the  defeat  of  the  Lydians  in  the  second  battle  ezplaina 
the  retreat  of  Oroans,  who  is  without  excuse  In  Herodotns'  version  of  the  affair,  Pompeina  Trogiu 
adopted  a  verdon  similar  to  that  of  Polynnns  (Jcffrm,  i.  7). 

*  Uebodotds,  I.  luvi.,  where  the  attempted  corruption  of  the  louisns  is  made  to  dale  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  even  before  Cyms  took  the  field ;  of.  Uutoixn'cs,  I.  olxi,  olxii. 

'  The  author  followed  by  Fompelus  Tiogus  has  alone  preserved  the  reooid  of  this  treaty.  Th« 
fact  is  important  as  explaining  Crcasus'  bebavianr  after  his  dereat  (Jcitim,  L  7),  bnt  SiJhubert 
goes  tou  far  wlion  be  re-establishes  on  this  gronnd  an  aetnal  campaign  of  Cyms  against  Babylon 
(_aaeki<Aia  dm  KOnige  ron  LydUn,  pp.  101,  102) :  Radet  has  come  back  to  the  right  view  in  seeing 
only  a  treaty  made  with  Nsbonidui  (_La  Lydie  et  U  Mmdt  Qree,  p.  248). 
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proposed,  he  accepted  terms,  withoat  once  constderiBg  the  danger  to  which  the 
Lydiana  were  exposed  b;  his  defection.  The  Persian  kiag  laised  his  camp  as 
soon  as  all  fear  of  an  attack  to  rearward  was  removed,  and,  falling  npon  defence- 
less Phiygia,  pnshed  forward  to  Saides  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  seasoD. 
No  moTement  could  have  been  better  planned,  or  have  produced  snch  startling 
resnlts.  Croesus  had  disbanded  the  greater  part  of  his  feudal  contingents,  and 
had  kept  only  bis  body-gnard  about  bim,  the  remainder  of  his  army — natiTea, 
mercenaries,  and  allies — having  received  orders  not  to  reassemble  till  the 
following  spring.  The  kiug  hastily  called  together  all  his  available  troops, 
both  Lydians  and  foreigners,  and  confronted  his  enemies  for  the  second  time. 
Even  under  these  unfavourable  conditions  he  hoped  to  gain  the  advantage* 
had  his  cavalry,  the  finest  in  the  world,  been  able  to  take  part  in  the  engage- 
ment. Bat  Cyras  had  placed  in  firont  of  his  lines  a  detachment  of  camels, 
and  the  smell  of  these  animals  so  frightened  the  Lydian  horses  that  they 
snorted  and  refused  to  charge.^  Crcesas  was  again  worsted  on  the  confines  of 
the  plain  of  the  Heroins,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  citadel  of  Sardes,  he 
despatched  couriers  to  his  allies  in  Greece  and  Egypt  to  beg  foe  succonr 
withoat  delay.'  The  Lacednmonians  hurried  on  the  mobilisation  of  their 
troops,  and  their  vessels  were  on  the  point  of  weighing  anchor,  when  the  news 
arrived  that  Sardes  had  fallen  in  the  early  days  of  December,  and  that  Croesus 
himself  was  a  prisoner.^ 

How  the  town  came  to  be  taken,  the  Greeks  themselves  never  knew,  and 
their  chroniclers  have  given  several  different  acooants  of  the  event.*    The 

'  Herodotiu'  (L  Ixzx.)  meutioa  of  Uie  oie  of  otuntla  u  oonflimad,  with  ruioiu  leBdiags,  by  Xeno- 
pbou  iCftrapmAia,  Vll.i.  %  18),  b;  Poljannb  {Blraiagna*,  vii. 6),  and  bf  JBluw  i^EM.  AtUmaX.,  iil  7); 
their  employment  does  not  newssuilj  belong  to  &  legeuduy  form  of  the  etory,  eEpecially  if  we 
■appoBe,  with  Badet  {La  l^dia  at  U  Slonda  Orte  au  irnnpi  det  Mermaadei,  p.  250,  note  3),  that  thn 
osmel,  nnlniown  before  in  Aaia  Uiuor,  woi  flret  introdooed  there  by  the  Peniau  army.  The  aite  of 
the  battle  U  not  precisely  known.  Aocording  to  Herodotus  (I.  lixx.)  the  fight  took  plaoe  in  the 
gnat  plain  befoie  Bordea,  whioh  is  onwaed  by  several  email  tribntariet  of  the  Hermua,  amongst  otheis 
the  ByllDi  (La  Lydie  el  la  Monde  Greo  au  tempt  da  Mervmada,  p.  219,  note  i,  310).  Badet 
reooguieei  that  the  Hyllni  of  Herodotoa  ia  the  whole  or  part  of  the  stream  now  oalled  the  Knan-tcbal, 
and  he  places  the  scene  of  action  near  the  townahip  of  Adala,  whioh  wonld  oorrespond  with  Xeno- 
phon'i  Thymbrara  {Oyropmdia,  VL  ii.  S  11).  This  contmnes  to  be  themost  likely  hypothesis.  After 
the  battle  Crmsus  would  have  fled  along  the  He  rm  us  towards  Hardes  (Hbbodotus,  I.  Iv.),  Xenophan's 
story  is  a  pnre  romance  (Cyrop.,  Til.  1),  and  Sohabert  in  vain  attempts  to  defend  some  of  its  details 
(QtuHuiAle  dor  EOitiQt  twn  Lydian,  pp.  103, 101). 

•  HKBODonm,  I.  l»ii. 

■  Hebodotds,  L  Izxiiii.  Badet  (La  Lydie  tt  leMondeOreeaa  ltfinjwdsilferinnad«t,p.25D,note  7) 
gives  the  date  of  the  captnre  of  Sardes  as  about  NoTember  IS,  SIS;  but  the  number  and  importance 
of  the  events  ooamring  between  the  retieat  of  Crmsus  and  the  decisive  catastrophe— the  negotiationa 
with  Babylon,  the  settling  into  winter  quarters,  the  march  of  Cyrus  aoross  Pbrygia— must  have  re- 
qolied  a  longer  time  than  Badet  allots  to  them  in  hia  hypothealB,  and  I  make  the  date  a  month  later. 

•  Ctesiaa  (Fragm.  29,  §  4,  in  UOlub-Didot,  OteeiK  Oaidii  fVogmmto,  p.  IG)  and  Xeuopbon 
Cyiop;  TIE.  ii)  seem  to  depend  on  Herodotus,  Che  former  with  sdditiouarfabutouadittails  aonceraing 
hie  (Ebaras,  Cyrus'  eoansellor  (oT.  what  is  said  of  this  individoal,  lupra,  pp.  596,  S97),  which  show  the 
probable  origin  of  his  additiimi.  Polyieaus  (Btratagemi,  vii.  6  and  vii.  6)  had  at  bis  disposal  a 
diflereut  story,  the  same  probably  that  he  used  for  bis  aooount  of  the  oampaign  in  Cappadocia,  for  in 
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le&st  improbable  is  that  found  in  Herodotus.  The  blockade  had  lasted,  so  he 
tells  as,  fourteen  days,  when  Cyras  annoonced  tlut  he  woald  riohljr  reward  the 
first  man  to  scale  the  walls.  Many  were  tempted  by  his  proinisee,  bat  were 
aasQOcessfal  in  their  efforts,  and  their  failure  had  disooaraged  all  farther 
attempts,  when  a  Mardian  soldier,  named  Hjieades,  on  datjr  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  slopes  oreilooking  tho  Tmolos,  saw  a  Lydian  descend  froni  rock  to  rock 
in  search  of  his  helmet  which  he  had  lost,  and  regain  the  city  by  the  same  way 
without  any  great  difficulty.  He  noted  careMly  the  esact  spo^  and  in 
company  with  a  few  comrades  climbed  ap  till  he  reached  the  ramparts;  others 
followed,  and  taking  the  besieged  onawares,  they  opened  the  gates  to  the 
main  body  of  the  army.*  Cfcbbus  could  not  bear  to  sarvire  the  downfall  of  his 
kingdom :  he  erected  a  funeral  pyre  in  the  courtyard  of  his  palace,  and  took  up 
his  position  on  it,  together  with  bis  wives,  his  daughters,  and  the  noblest  youths 
of  his  court,  sorroanded  by  his  most  precious  possessions.  He  could  cite  the 
example  of  more  than  one  Tanquiahed  monarch  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  world  in 
choosing  such  an  end,  and  one  of  the  iabulous  ancestors  of  his  race,  Sandon- 
Herahles,  hod  perished  after  this  fashion  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.^  Was  the 
sacrifice  carried  out?  Everything  leads  as  to  believe  that  it  was,  but  popular 
feeling  coald  not  be  resigned  to  the  idea  that  a  prince  who  had  shorn  such 
liberality  towards  the  gods  in  his  prosperity  should  be  abandoned  by  them  in  the 
time  of  his  direst  need.  They  came  to  believe  that  the  Lydian  monarch  had 
expiated  by  his  own  defeat  the  crime  by  the  help  of  which  his  ancestor  Gyges 
had  usurped  the  throne.'  Apollo  had  endeavoured  to  delay  the  punishment 
till  the  next  generation,  that  it  might  fall  on  the  son  of  his  votary,  but  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  fate  a  respite  of  three  years  only.  Even  then  he 
had  not  despaired,  and  bad  warned  Grossus  by  the  voice  of  the  oracles.  They 
had  foretold  him  that,  in  crossing  the  Halys,  the  Lydians  would  destroy  a  great 
empire,  and  that  their  power  would  last  till  the  day  when  a  mule  shoald  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  Media.  Crcesus,  blinded  by  fate,  oould  not  see  that  Cyras, 
who  was  of  mixed  race,  Persian  by  his  father  and  ICedian  by  his  mother,  was 
the  predicted  mule.  He  therefore  crossed  the  Halys,  and  a  great  empire  fell, 
but  it  was  his  own.*    At  all  events,  the  god  might  have  desired  to  show  that 

it  oan  be  reeogniied  the  wish  to  eatuf;,  iriihia  posilble  liuIU,  the  pride  of  the  Lydiani :  here  agkiD 
the  decisive  succeM  is  preceded  b^ft  check  given  to  Cjnu  and  a  three  nLonths'  traoe.  For  the  aritioal 
examination  of  tbete  lOuroeBileeBoBllBiiHT,  OswAtciACeilerZanfijeton  Lydien,pp.  lOS-lOS.aod  Riukt, 
La  Lydie  el  U  Monde  Oree  an  tmtpt  det  Xtrmnadet,  pp.  251-253. 

'  Hebodotcs,  L  lixiir.  About  tbiee  and  a  half  oentnriea  later  Sftidea  wai  captured  in  the  sams 
wa7  b;  odo  oC  the  generala  of  Antioehua  the  Qreat  (Foltbids,  ni.  4-7). 

■  Bee  vhat  U  laid  with  regard  (o  the  de«th  of  8hainMh.tbuinnkta,  npra,  pp.  122,  42it.  The  Ant 
to  lecogniae  the  true  mesDiiiK  of  thit  Hiial  Boeoe  irai  Baoul-Roohette,  Sar  I'Eereula  Aufriat  et 
PkMoien,  in  the  M^aolTa  de  VAaadimU  da  lai!ripli'>n4  at  BelUfLttira,  vol  xvii.,  2nd  pari,  p.  271, 
et  Beq.,  whoie  opinion,  though  long  contested,  is  now  generaUy  adopted ;  see,  aevertbeleH,  tbe  objeo 
tiouB  lately  raited  againtt  it  b;  Sohcbbbt,  QaieJt.  der  KOnSge  von  Lydien,  pp.  121-128. 

•  Cf,  lupra,  pp.  389-391.  '  Hebodotcb,  I.  ic,  ici. 
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to  bononr  his  altare  and  adorn  hia  temple  waa  in  itself,  after  all,  the  best  of 
treaenres.    "  When  Sardes,  Bafferlng  the  Teogeanoe  of  Zeus,  waa  conquered  hy 
the  army  of  the  Persians,  the  god  of  the  golden  sword,  Apollo,  was  the  guardian 
of  CroesQs.    Whan  the  day  of  despair  arriTed,  the  king  could  not  resign  himself 
to  tears  and  servitade ;  within  the  brazen-walled  court  he  erected  a  funeral 
pyre,  on  which,  together  with  his  chaste  spouse  and  his  bitterly  lamenting 
daughters  of  beautiful  locks,  he  mounted;  he  raised  his  hands  towards  the 
depths  of  the  ether  and  cried:  'Prood  late,  where  is  the  gratitude  of  the 
gods,  where  is  the  prince,  the 
child  of  Leto  ?    Where  is  now 
the  house  of  Aljattes?  .  .  . 
The  ancient  citadel  of  Sardes 
has  &Uen,  the    Pactolas    of 
golden  waves  runs  red  with 
blood ;  ignominiously  are  the 
women  driven  from  their  well- 
decked  chambers  I  That  which 
was  once  my  hated  foe  is  now 
my  friend,  and  the  sweetest 
thing  is  to  die!'    Thus  he 
spoke,  and  ordered  the  softly 
moving  eunuch '  to  set  fire  to 
the  wooden   structure.     The 
maidens  shrieked  and  threw 
their  armsaroond  their  mother, 

OBmCB  QIC  HIS   FIIIK.* 

for  the  death  before  them  was 

that  most  hated  by  mortals.  But  just  when  the  sparkling  fury  of  the  ciael  Are  had 
spread  around,  Zeus,  calling  up  a  black-flanked  cloud,  extinguished  the  yellow 
flame.  Nothing  is  incredible  of  that  which  the  will  of  the  gods  has  decreed : 
Apollo  of  Delos,  seizing  the  old  man,  bore  him,  together  with  bis  daughters  of 
tender  feet,  into  the  Hyperborean  land  as  a  reward  for  his  piety,  for  no  mortal 
had  sent  richer  ofi'erings  to  the  illustrious  Pythd  t  "  °  This  miraculous  ending 
delighted  the  poets  and  inspired  many  fine  lines,  but  history  could  with  diflBculty 
accommodate  itself  to  such  a  materialistic  intervention  of  a  divine  being,  and 

'  Tho  word  litmsUted  "  softly  moTing  ennuch  "  u  here  perhsps  a  propoi  name :  the  riove  whose 
duty  It  was  to  kindle  the  p;re  was  oalled  Abtobataa  in  the  Tenion  of  the  story  choBen  by 
BaochylidM,  while  that  adopted  by  the  potter  whose  work  is  reproduced  above  on  this  page,  calls 
him  Eu thymol. 

*  Draws    by    Faucher.Gadin,    from  a  pholograph    of   the  oripnal   in   the   Museum  of  the 

•  Baoohtudb.  Odt  III.,  23-G2. 
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Bonght  a  lesB  fabaloua  BolntioD.  The  legend  which  appealed  most  probable  to 
the  woithj  Eerodotns  did  not  even  admit  that  the  Lydian  king  took  his  own 
life ;  it  waa  Cyras  who  condemned  him,  either  with  a  view  of  devoting  the  fizst- 
fruita  of  his  victory  to  the  immortals,  or  to  test  whether  the  inunortala  would 
save  the  rival  whose  ^ety  bad  been  so  frequently  held  np  to  hie  admiration. 
The  edges  of  the  pyre  had  already  taken  light,  when  the  Lydian  king  sighed 
and  thrice  repeated  the  name  of  Solon.  It  was  a  tardy  recollection  of  a  <xm- 
versation  in  which  the  Athenian  sage  had  stated,  without  being  believed,  that 
none  can  be  accounted  truly  happy  while  they  still  live.  Gyrus,  applying  it  to 
himself,  was  seized  with  remorse  or  pity,  and  commanded  the  bystanders  to 
quench  the  fire,  bat  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  Thereupon  Cnesus  implored 
the  pity  of  Apollo,  and  suddenly  the  sky,  which  up  till  then  had  been  serene 
and  clear,  became  overcast;  thick  clouds  collected,  and  rain  fell  so  besTily 
that  the  burning  pile  was  at  once  extinguished.^  Weil  treated  by  his 
conqueror,  the  Lydian  king  is  said  to  have  become  his  friend  and  moat  loyal 
counsellor ;  he  accepted  from  him  the  fief  of  BarSnd  in  Media,  often  accom- 
panied him  in  his  campaigns,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was  of  great 
service  to  him  by  the  wise  advice  which  he  gave.'  We  may  well  ask  what 
would  have  taken  place  had  he  gained  the  decisive  victory  over  Cyrus  that  he 
hoped.  Chaldsea  possessed  merely  the  semblance  of  her  former  greatness  and 
power,  and  if  she  still  maintained  her  hold  over  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,.  - 
and  parts  of  Arabia,  it  was  becaase  these  provinces,  impoverished  by  the 
Assyrian  conquest,  and  entirely  laid  waste  by  the  Scythians,  had  lost  the  most 
energetic  elements  of  their  populations,  and  felt  themselves  too  much  enfeebled 
to  rise  against  their  suzerain.  Egypt,  like  Chaldfea,  was  in  a  state  of  decadence, 
and  even  though  her  Pharaohs  attempted  to  compensate  for  the  inferiority  of 
their  native  troops  by  employing  foreign  mercenaries,  their  attempts  at  Asiatic 
rule  always  issued  in  defeat,  and  jost  as  the  Babylonian  sovereigns  were  unable 
to  reduce  them  to  servitude,  so  they  on  their  part  were  powerless  to  gain 
an  advantage  over  the  sovereigns  of  Babylon.  Hence  Lydia,  in  her  youth 
and  vigour,  would  have  found  little  difficulty  in  gainicg  the  ascendency  over 
her  two  recent  allies,  but  beyond  that  she  could  not  hope  to  push  her  success  ; 

'  HBBODOrnB,  I.  IxiiT.-luiviL,  from  Lydbn  tnditioAt.  The  itoiy  told  b;  Nicolu  of  DaouMnu 
iFragm.  6S,  in  HeLLEH-Dioor,  Fragm.  Biit.  Ortee^  vol.  iiL  pp.  KW-tira)  oomei  doim  probabl;  £mii 
Xanthui  of  Lydia,  bat  vitb  amaj  addition!  borrowed  dijeotlf  from  HerodotiiB  C&obdbmbt,  Owe&Mla 
der  KUnlje  von  Lydien,  pp.  120-124)  uid  rbetoiio^  deTelopment*  b;  the  author  him«elf.  Hoit  other 
writera  who  tell  Uie  stoi?  depend  for  their  informfttioQ,  either  dirootl  j  or  indiieotly ,  on  Herodotiu :  in' 
later  ttmsB  it  wu  Bappoiod  that  the  Ljdian  king  was  preaerred  ttom  the  Samea  hj  the  ute  of  Mme 
taliimui  BQcb  as  the  Ephciian  letten. 

*  Herodotcb,  I.  IxxiTii.-xc,  aU.,  cItL,  coni.,  covili.,  ooxi.,  and  later,  in  the  nigo  of  Cambytei, 
in.  iixiT.-izxTi. ;  for  his  flaf  of  BarSne,  aee  Otbsub,  Fragm.  29,  §  1,  in  UOlub-Didot,  CUtus  OtttdH 
Fragmettla,  p.  16,  and  the  author  followed  by  Pompeiiu  Trogoa  (Jostik,  i.  7). 
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her  restricted  territory,  sparse  popnlation,  aod  outlying  position  would 
always  have  debarred  her  from  exercisiBg  any  durable  dominion  over  them, 
and  though  absolute  mistress  of  Asia  Minor,  the  countries  beyond  the  Taurus 
were  always  destined  to  elude  her  grasp.  If  the  Acheemenian,  therefore, 
had  confined  himself,  at  all  events  for  the  time  being,  to  the  ancient  limits 
of  his  kingdom,  Egypt  and  Chald«a  would  hare  continued  to  vegetate 
each  within  their  respective  area,  and  the  triamph  of  Crceeus  would,  on 
the  whole,  have  caused  but  little  change  in  the  actual  balance  of  power  in 
the  East. 

The  down&ll  of  Crcesus,  on  the  contrary,  marked  a  decisive  era  in  the  world's 
history.    His  army  was  the  only  one,  from  the  point  of  numbers  and  organisation, 
which  was  a  match  for  that  of  Cyras,  and  from  the  day  of  its  dispersion  it  wad 
evident  that  neither  Egypt  nor  Chaldsea  had 
any  chance  of  victory  on  the  battle-field.     The 
subjection  of  Babylon  and  Harr&n,  of  Hamatb, 
Damascus,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  of 'Memphis  and 
Thebes,  now  became  merely  a  question  of  time, 
and  that  not  far  distant ;  the  whole  of  Asia,  and 
that  part  of  Africa  which  had  been  the  oldest 

cradle  of  human  civilisation,  were  now  to  pass        a  Fraauif  xnia  naHTiHo  witb 
into  the  hands  of  one  man  and  form  a  single 

empire,  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  race  which  was  issuing  forth  in  irresistible 
strength  from  the  receeses  of  the  Iranian  table-land.  It  was  destined, 
from  the  very  outset,  to  come  into  conflict  with  an  older,  but  no  less 
vigorous  race  than  itself,  that  of  the  Greeks,  whose  colonists,  after  having 
swarmed  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  now  beginning  to  quit 
the  seaboard  and  penetrate  wherever  they  could  into  the  interior.  They  had 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  that  dynasty  of  the  Mernmadee  who  had  shown 
reverence  for  the  Hellenic  gods;  they  had,  as  a  whole,  disdained  to  betray 
Oraesus,  or  to  turn  upon  him  when  he  was  in  difSculties  beyond  the  Halys  ;  '^ 
and  now  that  he  had  succumbed  to  his  fate,  they  considered  that  the  ties  which 
had  bound  them  to  Sardes  were  broken,  and  they  were  determined  to  preserve 
their  independence  at  all  costs.  This  spirit  of  insubordination  would  have  to 
be  promptly  dealt  with  and  tightly  curbed,  if  perpetual  troubles  in  the  future 
were  to  be  avoided.  The  Asianio  peoples  soon  rallied  round  their  new  master 
— Phrygians,  Mysians,  the  inhabitants  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 

'  DmwD  by  Fauaher-Godin,  from  an  iulaglio  reproduced  ia  the  Antiquity  du  Balphore  oimmfrim, 
pL  XTi.  Nob.  2, 3. 

■  On  the  Bubject  of  theae  nnsuccesaftl  negotiations  of  Cfrua  with  the  Qreek  cities  on  the  ooast  of 
Alia  Minor,  cT.  tupra,  p.  616  of  the  preaent  work. 
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those  of  the  Pamphyliao  coast ;  ^  even  Cilicia,  which  had  held  ita  own  against 
Chaldtea,  Media,  and  Lydia,  was  now  brought  nnder  the  rising  power,  and  its 
kings  were  henceforward  obedient  to  the  Persian  rale.'  The  two  leagnes  of 
the  looians  and  ^oliana  had  at  first  offered  to  recognise  Gj.ras  as  their  sazerain 
noder  the  same  conditions  as  those  with  which  CroesnB  had  been  satisfied ;  bat 
be  had  ooDsented  to  accept  it  only  in  the  cam  of  Miletns,  and  had  demanded 
from  the  rest  an  nnconditional  surrender.  This  they  had  refused,  and,  uniting 
in  a  common  cause  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  their  existence,  they  had 
resolved  to  take  np  arms.  As  the  Persians  possessed  no  fleet,  the  Greeks  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  side  of  the  .^gean,  and  the  severity  of  the  winter 
prevented  any  attack  being  made  from  the  land  side  till  the  following  spring. 
They  meanwhile  sought  the  aid  of  their  mother-country,  and  despatched  an 
embassy  to  the  Spartans  ;  the  latter  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  lend  them 
troops,  as  they  would  hare  done  in  the  case  of  Crcesus,  but  they  authorised  La- 
krines,  one  of  their  principal  citizens,  to  demand  of  the  great  king  that  he  should 
respect  the  Hellenic  oities,  under  pain  of  incarriug  their  enmity.  Cyrus  was  fully 
occupied  with  the  events  then  taking  place  in  the  eastern  regions  of  Iran ; 
Babylon  had  not  ventured  upon  any  move  after  having  learned  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Sardes,  but  the  Bactriaus  aud  the  Sakse  had  been  in  open  revolt  during 
the  whole  of  the  year  that  he  had  been  detained  in  the  extreme  west,  and  a 
still  longer  absence  might  risk  the  loss  of  his  prestige  in  Media,  and  even  in 
Persian  itself.'  The  threat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  had  little  efiect  upon  him  ; 
he  inquired  as  to  what  Sparta  and  Greece  were,  and  having  been  informed,  he 
ironically  begged  the  Lacedtemoniaa  envoy  to  thank  his  compatriots  for  the 
good  advice  with  which  they  had  honoured  him ;  "  but,"  he  added, "  take  care 
that  I  do  not  soon  cause  you  to  babble,  not  of  the  ills  of  the  lonians,  but  of 
your  own."*  He  confided  the  government  of  Sardes  to  one  of  his  officers, 
named  Tabalos,  and  having  entrusted  Paktyas,  one  of  the  Lydians  who  bad 
embraced  his  cause,  with  the  removal  of  the  treasures  of  Crcasns  to  Persia,  he 
hastily  set  out  for  Ecbatana.    He  had  scarcely  accomplished  half  of  his 

'  If  one  of  the  daoumeatB  aotosll;  ekj  thi%  bot  the  general  tenor  of  Herodotus'  Eusoonnt  leemB  to 
■how  elenil;  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Qieek  citiee  of  the  CuUna  and  Ljcians,  all  the  peoples 
vho  had  formed  part  of  the  Lydiao  dominion  under  Cnemit  ■nbmitted,  without  any  appreoiable 
reaiitanoe,  after  the  taking  of  Sardes. 

*  Xenophon,  Cyrop.,  VII.  It.  g  2 ;  Herodotus  meutiona  a  Beoond  Sjenneiia  king  of  CiHda  for^ 
jean  later  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  reTolt  (V.  ciTiiL). 

*  The  tradition  followed  b;  CtreiaB  (of.  ntpra,  p.  597)  maintained  that  the  anbmiuion  of  the 
eavtern  peoples  was  an  aocompliehed  faet  when  the  Lydisn  wu  began.  That  adopted  bj  Herodotna 
plaoed  thli  oTent  after  thehlt  of  Cr(Bsna(I.olixTii.);  at  any  nte,  it  tbowed  that  feat  of  the  Bacbiaiu 
and  the  Bakn,  aa  well  u  of  the  Babylonian!  and  Egyptians  (L  elllL),  woa  the  canse  that  haateDed 
Cyms'  retreat. 

'  HEBODorni,  I.  cliL,  clUi.,  and  foUoniDg  him,  but  probably  through  Bpbonu,  Diodobus 
fiicuLUB,  iz.  36. 
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journey  when  a  revolt  broke  out  in  hia  rear;  Faktyas,  instead  of  obeying  Iub 
instructions,  intrigued  with  the  lonians,  and,  with  the  mercenaries  he  had 
hired  ftom  them,  besieged  Tabalos  in  the  citadel  of  Sardes.  If  the  place 
capitulated,  the  entire  conquest  would  have  to  be  repeated;  fortunately  it 
held  out,  and  its  resistance  gave  Gyrus  time  to  send  its  governor  reinforce- 
ments, commanded  by  Mazares  the  Median.     As  soon  as  they  approached  the 


city,  Faktyas,  conscious  that  he  had  lost  the  day,  took  refuge  at  Kymk  Its 
inhabitants,  on  being  summoned  to  deliver  him  up,  refused,  but  helped  him  to 
escape  to  Hytilene,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  attempted  to  sell  him 
to  the  enemy  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  KymieanB  saved  him  a  second 
time,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  temple  of  Athene  Foliarchos  at  Chios.  The 
citizens,  however,  dragged  him  from  his  retreat,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the 
Uedian  general  in  exchange  for  Atarneus,  a  district  of  Myaia,  the  poseessioD  of 
which  they  were  disputing  with  the  Lesbians.^  Faktyas  being  a  prisoner,  the 
Lydians  were  soon  recalled  to  order,  and  Mazares  was  able  to  devote  his  entire 
energiea  to  the  reduction  of  the  Greek  cities ;  but  he  had  accomplished  merely 
the  sack  of  Friend,^  and  the  devastation  of  the  saburba  of  Magnesia  on  the 

'  Drami  by  Bondior,  from  a  photograph. 

'  A  pawBga  which  hag  beea  preserved  of  Ohanm  of  Lampsaotu  iFragm.  1,  in  UDlleb-Didot, 
Fragm.  flirt.  Orne.,  vol.  i.  p.  32)  inma  up  in  a.  tew  words  the  aocount  given  by  HerodotoB  of  the 
adventures  of  Paktyas  (I.  olTii.-oli.),  but  witbont  mentioaiDg  the  treachery  of  the  ialanderi ;  be  oon- 
flnea  himself  to  saying  Cyrus  caught  the  fagitive  after  the  latter  had  BuooesaiTely  left  Chios  and 
Mylilene. 

'  HiRODOTUS,  I.  olxi. ;  Faubahiab,  Vn.  ii.  g  ID,  attributes  the  taking  of  this  city  to  the  Persian 
Tabnies,  who  ie  evidently  the  Tabalos  of  Herodotns. 
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Ueander,  when  he  died  &om  some  UlneBs.  The  Median  Hupagns,  to  whom 
tradition  assigns  so  cnrions  a  part  as  regards  Astyages  and  the  infant  Cyms, 
succeeded  him  as  govemot  of  the  anoient  Lydian  kingdom,  and  completed 
the  work  which  he  had  began.  The  first  two  places  to  be  besieged  were  Phoctea 
and  Teos,  but  their  inhabitants  preferred  exile  to  slarery ;  the  Fhocreaiu  sailed 
away  to  found  Uarseilles  in  the  western  regions  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
people  of  Tecs  settled  along  the  coast  of  Thracia,  near  to  the  gold-mines 
of  the  Pangtens,  and  diere  bnilt  Abdera  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Claso- 
menian  colony.  The  other  Greek  towns  were  either  taken  by  aasaolt  or 
Tolantarily  opened  their  gates,  so  that  ere  long  both  lonians  and  .Solians 
were,  with  the  exception  of  the  Samians,  under  Persian  role.  The  Tery 
position  of  the  latter  rendered  them  safe  from  attack;  withont  a  fleet  they 
could  not  be  approached,  and  the  only  people  who  conld  have  famished  Cyros 
with  vessels  were  the  Phontoians,  who  were  not  as  yet  nnder  his  power.  The 
rebellion  having  been  suppressed  in  this  qoarter,  Harpagns  made  a  descent 
into  Caria;  the  natives  hastened  to  place  themselves  under  the  Fenian  yoke, 
and  the  Dorian  colonies  scattered  along  the  coast,  Halioarnassns,  Gnidos,  and 
the  islands  of  Cos  and  Bhodea,  followed  their  examples,  but  Lycia  refosed  to 
yield  withoat  a  struggle.  Its  steep  mountain  chains,  its  seqaestered  valleys,  its 
towns  and  fortresses  perched  on  inaccessible  rocks,  all  rendered  it  easy  for  the 
inhabitants  to  carry  on  a  sucoessfal  petty  warfare  gainst  the  enemy.  The 
inhabitants  of  Xanthos,  althoagh  very  inferior  in  numbers,  issaed  down  into 
the  plain  and  disputed  the  victory  with  the  invaders  for  a  considerable  time ; 
at  length  their  defeat  and  the  capitulation  of  their  town  induced  the  remainder 
of  the  Lycians  to  lay  down  arms,  and  brought  about  the  final  pacification  of 
the  peninsula.'  It  was  parcelled  out  into  several  governorships,  according  to 
its  ethnographical  affinities ;  as,  fur  instance,  the  goremorahip  of  Lydia,  that 
of  Ionia,  that  of  Fhrygia,*  and  others  whose  names  are  nuknown  to  us. 
HarpaguB  appears  to  have  resided  at  Sardes,  and  exercised  rice-regal  functions 
over  the  various  districts,  but  he  obtained  from  the  king  an  extensive  property 
in  Lycia  and  in  Coria,  which  subsequently  caused  these  two  provinces  to  be 
regarded  as  an  appanage  of  his  family. 

While  thus  consolidating  his  first  conquest,  Cyrus  penetrated  into  the 
unknown  r^ons  of  the  &r  East  Kothing  would  have  been  easier  for  him 
than  to  have  fallen  upon  Babylon  and  overthrown,  as  it  were  by  the  way,  the 
decadent  rule  of  Nabonidus ;  but  the  formidable  aspect  which  the  empire  still 
presented,  in  spite  of  its  enfeebled  condition,  most  have  deceived  him,  and  he 

'  Hbbodotdb,  I.  clxL-oUxTU. 

■  Hebodotcs,  IIL  oil.,  outL,  oalli  b  oertain  BCtrobatea  utrap  of  D»ak7lioii;  he  had  parhapa 
been  alieod;  given  this  offloe  by  Cjnu  (KBDMBaOLZ,  Vt  Aiim  Minoiit  Balrapu  Ftnieii,  pp.  27, 28J, 
OicBtea  hid  been  made  governor  of  Ionia  and  Lydia  b;  Oynu  (Hibodotdh,  HE.  esx.,  et  teq.}- 
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was  nuwilllDg  to  come  into  conflict  vith  it  until  he  had  made  a  fioal  reckoning 
with  (he  reatless  and  unsettled  peoples  between  the  Caspian  and  the  slopes  on 
the  Indian  side  of  the  table-land  of  Iron.     As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  they 
were  for  the  most  part  of  Iranian  extraction,  and  had  the  same  religion, 
institutions,  and  customs  EB  the  Modes  and  Persians.^     Tradition  had  already 
referred  the  origin  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  scene  of  his  preaching,  to  Bactriana, 
that  land  of  heroes  whose  exploits  formed  the  theme  of  Persian  epic  song.'    It 
is  not  known,  as  we  have  already  bad  occasion  to  remark,  by  what  ties  it  was 
bound  to  the  empire  of  Cyaxares,  nor  indeed  if  it  ever  had  been  actually 
attached  to  it.    We  do  not  possess,  unfortunately,  more  than  almost  worthless 
scraps  of  information  on   this  part 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  perhaps  the 
most  important  period  of  it,  since 
then,  for  the  first  time,  peoples  who 
bad  been  hitherto  strangers  to  the 
Asiatic  world  were  brought  within 
its  influence.     If  Cteaias  is  to  be 
credited,  Bactriana  was  one  of  the 
first  districts  to  be  conquered.    Its 
inhabitants  were  regarded  as  being 
among  the  bravest  of  the  East,  and 

famished  the  best  soldiers.  They  ^  i-™*"  c"  '=«>'«  "^  diacomiblb  bock.' 
at  first  obtained  some  successes,  but  laid  down  arms  on  hearing  that  Cyrus  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Astyages.*  This  tradition  was  prevalent  at  a  time 
when  the  Acheemenians  were  putting  forward  the  theory  that  they,  and  Cyma 
before  them,  were  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  old  Median  sovereigns ;  they 
welcomed  every  legend  which  tended  to  justify  their  pretensions,  and  this 
particular  one  was  certain  to  please  them,  since  it  attributed  the  submission 
of  Bactriana  not  to  a  mere  display  of  brute  force,  but  to  the  recognition  of 
an  hereditary  right.  The  annexation  of  this  province  entailed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  of  Margiana,  of  the  E^oramnians,'  and  of  Sc^diana.    Cyrus 

■  For  the  Iranian  oripn  of  most  of  these  peoples,  tea  the  testimony  of  ancient  aathon  ooUected  by 
Bapf,  Die  Bdigitm  und  Sitte  drr  Fener  und  i^ngm  Iranttr,  in  the  Z.  if.  D.  Morgenl.  OtteUt.,  vol.  xii. 
pp.  11-21. 

'  Cf.  mpra,  p.  572,  et  eeq. 

■  The  ri>ak  and  tombs  of  TIOs,  drawn  bj  Boudier,  from  the  view  in  Fellows,  Lyeia  and 
Curio.  pLri. 

*  This  \i  the  campaign  wbioh  Ctesias  places  before  the  Ljdian  war  (Frogm.  29,  |  2,  in  Mjilleu- 
DiDOT,  Ctaix  Cnidii  Fragmenia,  p.  IS),  but  which  Herodotns  relegates  to  a  date  after  the  captnre  of 
Sudes  (I.  oliii.,  oliivii.). 

*  Ctesias  mnst  have  spoken  of  the  snbmission  of  these  peoples,  for  a  few  words  of  a  description 
which  he  gave  of  the  KboramDiana  have  been  preserved  to  ns  {Fragnt,  34,  in  UOllbb-Didot,  CUtia 
Cii4dii  Fragiaeaia,  p.  61). 
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oonstnicted  fottiessea  in  all  these  districts,  the  most  celebrated  being  that 
of  Kyropolis,  vhich  commanded  one  of  the  principal  fords  of  the  laxartes.^ 
The  steppes  of  Siberia  arrested  his  course  on  the  north,  but  to  the  east,  in 
the  mountains  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  the  Sakse,  who  were  renowned  for 
their  wealth  and  bravery,  did  not  escape  his  ambitious  designs.  The  account 
which  has  come  down  to  as  of  his  campaigns  against  them  is  a  mere  romance 
of  love  and  adventure,  in  which  real  history  plays  a  very  small  part.  He 
is  Baid  to  have  attacked  and  defeated  them  at  the  first  onset,  taking  their 
King  Amorges  prisoner;  but  this  capture,  which  Cyrus  considered  a  deciaire 
advantage,  was  supposed  to  have  turned  the  tide  of  fortuoe  against  him. 
SparSthta,  the  wife  of  Amorges,  rallied  the  fugitives  round  her,  defeated  the 
inraders  in  several  eugagements,  and  took  so  many  of  their  men  captive,  that 
they  were  glad  to  restore  her  husband  to  ber  iu  exchange  for  the  prisooers  she 
had  made.  The  struggle  finally  ended,  however,  in  the  subjection  of  the  Sakee ; 
they  engaged  to  pay  tribute,  and  thenceforward  constituted  the  advance-guard 
of  the  Iranians  against  the  Nomads  of  the  East.*  Cyrus,  before  quitting  their 
neighbourhood,  again  ascended  the  table-land,  and  reduced  Ariana,  Thatagos, 
Harauvati,  Zaranka,  and  the  country  of  Cabul ;  ^  and  we  may  well  ask  if  he 
found  leisure  to  turn  southwards  beyond  Lake  Hamun  and  reach  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Ooe  tradition,  of  little  weight,  relates  that,  like  Alexander 
at  a  later  date,  he  lost  his  army  in  the  arid  deserts  of  Gedrosia ;  the  one 
fact  that  remains  is  that  the  conquest  of  Gedrosia  was  achieved,  but  the  details 
of  it  are  lost*  The  period  covered  by  his  campaigns  was  from  five  to  six 
years,  from  545  to  539,*^  but  Cyrus  returned  from  these  expeditions  into  the 
uuknown  only  to  plan  fresh  undertakings.  There  remained  nothing  now  to 
hinder  him  from  marching  against  the  ChaMscans,  and  the  discord  preTiuIing 
at  Babylon  added  to  his  chance  of  succesa  Nabonidus's  passion  for  arolueology 
had  in  no  way  lessened  since  the  opening  of  his  reign.  The  temple  restorations 
prompted  by  it  absorbed  the  bulk  of  his  revenues.  He  made  escaTationa  in 
the  sab-structures  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries,  such  as  Larsam,  Umk,  Urn, 
Sippar,  and  Nipur ;  and  when  his  digging  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
cylinders  placed  there  by  his  predecessors,  his  delight  knew  no  bounds.    Such 

>  grsABO,  ZI.  xi.  g  1,  p.  517,  and  Abuan,  Anabatu,  III.  ii.  $  1,  iii.  g  1-5  ;  thero  would  baT«  been 
altars  dedicated  by  the  oouquerof  in  thesfl  citiei  (Fumy,  Nat.  Hut.,  yi.  49).  Tomasohek  identi&eB.Krra 
or  E;ropolii  witb  the  present  Ura-Tepe  (jCmtToiatuUUehe  Sludim,  I.,  Sogdiana,  pp.  57-59;^  bat 
dintiiigtiiihoa  it  ftmn  the  Ejreskhata  of  Ptolemy,  to  which  he  auigaa  a  site  near  Uegeat. 

>  Omus,  Fragm.  29,  §  8,  in  HilLUB-DiDOT,  CtetiK  Cnidii  lyagmttUa,  p.  46. 

'  AsBUN,  Hiitoria  Indiea,  i,  §  3,  where  all  theae  peoples  are  confuted  under  the  geoeral  (ippella- 
tion  of  Indians  on  this  side  of  the  lodiu. 

'  Nbabchcb,  Fragm.  23,  in  HiiLUB-DiDOT,  Scriploret  ifn-um  Jlezandrt  Magni,  p.  65. 

•  Herodotus,  1.  cliivii.,  enms  up  hia  oonquetts  in  few  words  :  Ti  Ji  iri  tUrr^i  Ct^i  'Airiq>]  tt^^ 
KSpBi  [iria-rnTa  /itdIk],  irav  tSfts  Ka,TaaTfitp6iHfot  ical  oiliv  xafHls, 
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finds  conatitnted  tbe  great  eTenta  of  his  life,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
political  TCTolutions  of  Asi&  and  Africa  diminished  in  importance  day  by  day.^ 
It  is  difiScult  to  tell  whether  this  indifference  to  the  weighty  affairs  of  govern- 
me&t  was  as  complete  as  it  appears  to  ns  at  this  distance  of  time.  Certain 
facts  recorded  in  the  official  chronicles  of  that  date  go  to  prove  that,  except  in 
name  and  external  pomp,  the  king  was  a  nonentity.  The  real  power  lay  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles  and  generals,  and  Bel-eharazur,  the  king's  son,  directed 
affairs  for  them  in  his  father's  name.  Nabonidos  meanwhile  resided  in  a  state 
of  inactivity  at  his  palace  of  Time,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  condition  may 
have  really  been  that  of  a  prisoner,  for  he  never  left  Tima  to  go  to  Babylon, 
even  on  the  days  of  great  feativals,  and  his  absence  prevented  the  celebration 
of  the  higher  rites  of  the  national  religion,  with  the  procession  of  Bel  and  its 
accompanying  ceremonies,  for  several  consecutive  years.'  The  people  suffered 
from  these  qnarrels  in  high  places ;  not  only  the  native  Babylonians  or  Eiild&, 
who  were  thas  deprived  of  their  accustomed  spectacles,  and  whose  piety  was 
scandalised  by  these  dissensions,  but  also  the  foreign  races  dispersed  OTer 
Mesopotamia,  from  the  confinence  of  the  Khabar  to  the  months  of  tbe 
Euphrates.  Too  widely  scattered  or  too  weak  to  make  an  open  declaration  of 
their  independence,  their  hopes  and  their  apprehensions  were  alternately  raised 
by  the  various  reports  of  hostilities  which  reached  their  ears.  Tbe  news  of 
the  first  victories  of  the  Persians  aroused  in  the  exiled  Jews  the  idea  of  speedy 
deliverance,  and  Cyrus  clearly  appeared  to  them  as  the  hero  chosen  by  Jahveh 
to  reinstate  them  in  the  country  of  their  forefathers. 

The  number  of  tbe  Jewish  exiles,  which  perhaps  at  first  had  not  exceeded 
20,000,'  had  largely  increased  in  the  half-century  of  their  captivity,  and  even 
if  nnmerically  they  were  of  no  great  importance,  their  social  condition  entitled 
them  to  be  considered  as  the  Uite  of  all  Israel.  There  had  at  first  been  the 
two  kings,  Jehoiachin  and  Zedekiab,  their  families,  the  aristocracy  of  Judah, 
the  priests  and  pontiff  of  the  temple,  the  prophets,  the  most  skilled  of  the 
artisan  class  and  the  soldiery.*    Though  distributed  over  Babylon  and  the 

'  The  deBoriptioQ  of  these  irorke  occupies  moit  of  tbe  ojliader  iiucripUonB  of  Nabonidnt;  of. 
PnaiR,  Jnasftrtyten  ■VaJMHii'd'i,  in  Schudib,  Ktilintehrifaioht  BMtolhek,  vol,  iii.,  2Qd  piirt,  pp.  BI-119. 

'  Annalt  of  Ndbonidiu,  ool.  ii.  11. 5-25 ;  cf.  Bcqbadek,  Die  Nabimid-Cynu-ChTimik,  la  the  EeUin- 
lehrifllieht  Biblioth^,  vol.  iii.,  Sod  part,  pp.  130-133,  and  Uaobn,  KeiUehri/tuTkittuUa  tar  Ch*ehiMe 
■Jm  KOaigt  Oymt,  in  the  BeilrSge  xur  AMyriologit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  216-221. 

*  Tbe  bcid7  of  exiles  of  S97  aoDsiBted  of  ten  thomand  personB,  of  whom  eereii  thonaand  belonged 
to  the  wealth;,  and  one  thousand  to  the  artiaan  class,  while  the  remainder  consisted  of  people  attached 
to  the  oonrt  (2  King*  ixit.  14-16).  In  tbe  body  of  587  are  reckoned  three  thoosand  Mid  tventj- 
thteeinbabitantsof  Jnd»h,  and  eight  hnndred  end  thirty- two  dwellers  in  Jen]Baleni(or.iupra,p.5i6). 
Bat  the  body  of  exiles  of  581  Damben  only  seTeo  hundred  and  fbrty-flTe  persons  (/er.  Iii.  30; 
foi  this  third  deportation,  see  mpra,  p.  548,  note  8).  These  numbers  are  euCBciraitly  moderate  to  be 
possibly  exact,  bat  they  are  far  from  being  certain. 

^  Cf.  lapra,  p.  S37. 
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neighboaring  cities,  we  know  from  aatiieotic  Boorces  of  only  one  of  their 
settlements,  that  of  Tell-Abtb  on  the  Ghebar,^  though  many  of  the  Jewish 
colonies  which  flourished  thereabouts  in  Roman  times  could  undoubtedly  trace 
their  origin  to  the  days  of  the  captivity ;  one  legend  found  in  the  Talmud 
afGrmed  that  the  synagogue  of  Shafylthtb,  near  Nehardaa,  had  been  built 
by  Eisg  Jehoiachin  with  stones  brought  from  tho  rains  of  the  temple  at 
Jemsalem."  These  communities  enjoyed  a  fairly  complete  autonomy,  and  were 
free  to  administer  their  own  affairs  as  they  pleased,  provided  that  they  paid 
their  tribute  or  performed  their  appointed  labours  without  complaint.  The 
shSkhs,  or  eldeis  of  the  &mily  or  tribe,  who  had  played  so  important  a  part 
iu  their  native  land,  still  held  their  respective  positions;  the  Chaldseans  had 
permitted  them  to  retain  all  the  possessions  which  they  had  been  able  to  bring 
with  them  into  exile,  and  recognised  them  aa  the  rulers  of  their  people,  who 
were  responsible  to  their  conquerors  for  the  obedience  of  those  under  them, 
leaving  them  entire  liberty  to  exercise  their  authority  so  long  as  they  main- 
tained order  and  tranquillity  among  their  subordinates.'  How  the  latter  existed, 
and  what  industries  they  pursued  in  order  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  no  writer  of 
the  time  has  left  on  record.  The  rich  plain  of  the  Euphrates  differed  so  widely 
from  the  soil  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  the  land  of  Judah,  with 
its  bare  or  sparsely  wooded  hills,  slopes  cultivated  in  terraces,  narrow  and  ill- 
watered  wadys,  and  tortuous  and  parohed  valleys,  that  they  must  have  felt 
themselves  much  out  of  their  element  in  their  Chaldeean  surroundings.  They 
had  all  of  them,  however,  whether  artisans,  labourers,  soldiers,  gold-workers,  or 
merchants,  to  earn  their  living,  and  they  succeeded  in  doing  so,  following  mean- 
while the  advice  of  Jeremiah,  by  taking  evei-y  precaution  that  the  seed  of 
Israel  should  not  be  diminished.*  The  imagination  of  pious  writers  of  a  later 
date  delighted  to  represent  the  exiled  Jews  as  giving  way  to  apathy  and  vain 
regrets ;  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when  we 
rememberod  Zion.  Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof  we  hanged  up  our 
harps.  For  there  they  that  led  us  captive  required  of  as  songs,  and  they  that 
wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  saying.  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion. 
How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ?  "  '  This  was  true  of  the 
priests  and  scribes  only.  A  blank  had  been  made  in  their  existence  from  the 
moment  when  the  conqueror  had  dragged  them  from  the  routine  of  daily  rites 

1  Ettk.Ui.lS.    TheCbebuot  Eebar  haa  beaneTToneonsl;ideDtifledwith  tbeKhabiu;  ouneiform 
dooumenli  ibow  that  it  -waa  one  of  the  canftls  neai  Nipai. 

'  Nedbacxb,  La  GAigraphie  da  Talmud,  p.  322,  note  4,  pp.  3M,  351. 

'  Cf.  the  anemblies  of  tbeaa  chiefi  at  the  hotue  of  Ezakiel  and  their  action  (Tiii.  1  ■  xIt   }  - 

«.i).  ■  ■ 

•  Jer.  siii.  1-7  ;  of.  nipni,  p.  541. 
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which  their  duties  in  the  temple  seryice  eatailed  upon  them.  The  hours  which 
had  beeo  formerly  devoted  to  their  offices  were  now  expended  in  hewailing 
the  misfortunes  of  their  nation,  in  accusing  themselves  and  others,  and  in 
demanding  what  crime  had  merited  this  punishment,  and  why  Jahveh,  who 
had  BO  often  shown  clemency  to  their  forefathers,  had  not  extended  Hie  forgive- 
ness to  tbem.  It  was,  however,  by  the  tong-saffering  of  God  that  His  prophets, 
and  particularly  Ezekiel,  were  allowed  to  make  known  to  tbem  the  true  cause  of 
their  downfall.  The  more  Ezebiel  in  his  retreat  meditated  upon  their  lot,  the 
more  did  the  past  appear  to  him  as  a  lamentable  conflict  between  divine  justice 
and  Jewish  iniquity.  At  the  time  of  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  Jahveh  had  taken 
the  hoQse  of  Jacob  under  his  protection,  and  in  consideration  of  His  help  had 
merely  demanded  of  them  that  they  should  be  faithful  to  Him.  "  Cast  ye 
away  every  man  the  abominations  of  his  eyes,  and  defile  not  yourselves  with 
the  idols  of  Egypt ;  I  am  the  Lord  your  Grod."  The  children  of  Israel,  however, 
had  never  observed  this  easy  condition,  and  this  was  the  root  of  their  ills ;  even 
before  they  were  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  Pharaoh,  they  bad  betrayed  their 
Protector,  and  He  bad  thought  to  punish  them :  "  But  I  wrought  for  My  name's 
sake,  that  it  should  not  be  profaned  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  among  whom 
they  were,  in  whose  sight  I  made  myself  known  unto  them.  ...  So  I  caused 
them  to  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  brought  them  into  the  wilderness^ 
And  I  gave  them  My  statutes,  and  showed  them  My  judgments,  which  if  a  man 
do,  he  shall  live  in  them.  Moreover  also  I  gave  them  My  sabbaths,  to  be  a 
sign  between  Me  and  them  .  .  .  bnt  the  house  of  Israel  rebelled  against  Me." 
As  they  had  acted  in  Egypt,  so  they  acted  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  and  again 
Jahveh  could  not  bring  Himself  to  destroy  them ;  He  con6ned  Himself  to 
decreeing  that  none  of  those  who  had  offended  Him  should  enter  the  Promised 
Laud,  and  He  extended  His  goodness  to  their  children.  But  these  again 
showed  themselves  no  wiser  than  their  fathers;  scarcely  had  they  taken 
possession  of  the  inheritance  which  had  fallen  to  tbem,  "  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  .  .  .  the  glory  of  all  lands,"  than  when  they  beheld  "  every 
high  hill  and  every  thick  tree  .  ,  .  they  offered  tbeie  their  sacrifices,  and 
there  they  presented  the  provocation  of  their  offering,  there  also  they  made 
their  sweet  savour,  and  they  poured  out  there  their  drink  offerings."  Not 
contented  with  profaning  their  altars  by  impious  ceremonies  and  offerings, 
they  further  bowed  the  knee  to  idols,  thinking  in  their  hearts,  "  We  will  be  as 
the  nations,  as  the  families  of  the  countries,  to  serve  wood  and  stone."  "  As  I 
live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  surely  with  a  mighty  band  and  with  a  stretched  out 
arm,  and  with  fury  poared  out,  will  I  be  King  over  you."'  However  just 
the  punishment,  Ezekiel  did  not  believe  that  it  would  last  for  ever.  The 
>  Ezek.  II. 
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rigbteonsness  of  God  would  not  permit  future  gecerations  to  be  held  responsible 
for  ever  for  tbe  sins  of  generations  past  and  present.  "  What  mean  je,  that  j6 
use  this  proverb  concerning  the  land  of  Israel,  Baying,  The  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ?  As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  ye  shall  not  have  occasion  to  use  this  proverb  any  more  in  Israel  I 
Behold,  all  bouIb  are  Mine ;  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of 
the  son  is  Mine ;  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.  But  if  a  man  be  jnst  .  .  . 
he  shall  surely  live,  saith  the  Lord  God."  Israel,  therefore,  was  master  of  his 
own  destiny.  If  he  persisted  in  erring  from  the  right  way,  the  hour  of  salvation 
was  still  further  removed  from  him ;  if  he  repented  and  observed  the  law,  the 
Divine  anger  would  be  turned  away.  "  Therefore  .  .  .  O  house  of  Israel  .  .  . 
cast  away  from  yon  all  your  transgressions  wherein  ye  have  transgressed ;  and 
make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel  ? 
For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth  .  .  .  wherefore  tnm 
yourselves  and  live."  ^  There  were  those  who  objected  that  it  was  too  late  to 
dream  of  regeneration  and  of  hope  in  the  future :  "  Our  bones  are  dried  up  and 
our  hope  is  lost ;  we  are  clean  cut  off."  The  prophet  replied  that  the  Lord 
had  carried  him  in  the  spirit  and  set  him  down  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  strewn 
with  bones.  "So  I  prophesied  .  .  .  and  as  I  prophesied  there  was  a  noise  .  .  . 
and  the  bones  came  together,  bone  to  his  bone.  And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  there 
were  sinews  upon  them,  and  flesh  came  up  and  skin  covered  them  above ;  but 
there  was  no  breath  in  them.  Then  said  (the  Lord)  unto  me.  Prophesy  unto 
the  wind,  prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God :  Gome  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  npon  these  slain,  that 
they  may  live.  So  I  prophesied  as  He  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came 
into  them  and  they  lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
army.  Then  He  said  nnto  me  .  .  .  these  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel. 
.  .  .  Behold,  I  will  open  your  graves  and  canse  you  to  come  up  out  of  your 
graves,  O  my  people ;  and  I  will  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel.  .  .  .  And  I 
will  put  My  Spirit  in  you  and  ye  shall  live,  and  I  will  place  you  in  your  own 
land ;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it  and  performed  it, 
saith  the  Lord."  ' 

A  people  raised  from  snch  depths  would  require  a  c<nistitntioo,  a  new  law 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old,  from  the  day  when  the  exile  should  cease.  Ezekiel 
would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  the  monarchy,  as  it  had  been  tried  since 
the  time  of  Samuel  with  scarcely  any  good  results.  For  every  Hezekiah 
or  Josiah,  how  many  kings  of  the  type  of  Ahaz  or  Manasseh  had  there 
been !  The  Jews  were  novertheless  still  so  sincerely  attached  to  the  house  of 
■  &tk.  xriiL  t  Etdt.  xixvii,  1-14. 
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David,  that  the  prophet  judged  it  inopportuDe  to  exclude  it  from  his  plan  for 
their  future  government.  He  resolred  to  tolerate  a  king,  but  a  king  of  greater 
piety  and  with  less  liberty  than  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Deuterouomy  had 
pictured  to  himself,^  a  servant  of  the  seivantB  of  God,  whose  principal  function 
should  be  to  provide  the  means  of  worship.  Indeed,  the  Lord  Himself  was  the 
only  Sovereign  whom  the  prophet  fully  accepted,  though  his  concept  of  Him 
differed  greatly  from  that  of  his  predecessors :  from  that,  for  instance,  of  Amos — 
the  Lord  God.who  would  do  nothing  without  revealing  "His  secret  onto  His 
servants  the  prophets ; "  '  or  of  Hcnea — who  desired  "  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings.""  The  Jahveh  of 
Ezekiel  no  longer  admitted  any  intercourse  with  the  interpreters  of  His  will. 
He  held  "  the  son  of  man  "  at  a  distance,  and  would  consent  to  communicate 
with  him  only  by  means  of  angels  who  were  His  messengers.  The  love  of  His 
people  was,  indeed,  acceptable  to  Him,  but  He  preferred  their  reverence  and 
fear,  and  the  smell  of  the  sacrifice  otferod  according  to  the  law  was  pleasing  to 
His  nostrils.  The  first  care  of  the  returning  exiles,  therefore,  would  be  to  build 
Him  a  house  upon  the  holy  mountain.  Ezekiel  called  to  mind  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  in  which  the  far-off  years  of  his  youth  were  spent,  and  mentally  re- 
built it  on  the  same  plan,  but  larger  and  more  beautiful ;  first  the  outer  court, 
then  the  inner  court  and  its  chambers,  and  lastly  the  sanctuary,  the  dimensions 
of  which  he  calculates  with  scrupulous  care :  "  And  the  breadth  of  the  entrance 
was  ten  cnbits ;  and  the  sides  of  the  entrance  were  five  cubits  on  the  one  side  and 
five  cubits  on  the  other  side :  and  he  measured  the  length  thereof,  forty  cubits; 
and  the  breadth,  twenty  cubits  " — and  so  forth,  with  a  wealth  of  technical  details 
often  difficult  to  be  understood.*  And  as  a  building  so  well  proportioned 
should  be  served  by  a  priesthood  worthy  of  it,  the  sons  of  Zadok  only  were  to 
bear  the  sacerdotal  oflnce,  for  they  alone  had  preserved  their  faith  unshaken ; 
the  other  Lerites  were  to  fill  merely  secondary  posts,  for  not  only  had  they 
shared  iu  the  sins  of  the  nation,  but  they  had  shown  a  bad  example  in  practising 
idolatry.  The  duties  and  prerogatives  of  each  one,  the  tithes  and  offerings,  the 
sacrifices,  the  solemn  festivals,  the  preparation  of  the  feasts, — all  was  foreseen 
and  prearranged  with  scrupulous  exactitude.'  Ezekiel  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  priest;  the  smallest  details  were  as  dear  to  him  as  the  noblest  oflSces  of  his 
calling,  and  the  minute  ceremonial  instructions  as  to  the  killing  and  cooking 
of  the  sacrificial  animals  appeared  to  him  as  necessary  to  the  future  prosperity 

■  See  irhftt  it  aaid  of  the  king  in  DenteroDomy,  iitpra,  p.  S09. 

■  Amoi  iii.  7. 
»  Hot.  vL  6. 

'  Kelt.  xl.  5-xlTi.  21 ;  for  the  eiplaoatloii  of  theae  paseage«,  cf.  Febbot  and  Chinbz,  Bittcirv 
d«  rArl  dam  I'AnUqaiV,  veL  h.  pp.  243-271. 
•  Ezek.  xliT.  1-ilvi.  21. 
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of  his  people  ob  the  moral  law.  Towards  the  end,  howerer,  the  imagination  of 
the  seer  soared  above  the  foimaliBm  of  the  sacrificing  priest ;  lie  saw  io  a  rinon 
waters  iBsuing  out  of  the  very  threshold  of  the  diTine  house,  flowing  towards 
the  Dead  Sea  throagh  a  forest  of  frnit  trees,  "  whose  leaf  shall  not  wither, 
neither  shall  the  fruit  thereof  fail."  The  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  alike  those  of 
whom  a  remnant  still  existed  as  well  as  those  which  at  different  times  had 
become  extinct,  were  to  divide  the  regenerated  land  by  lot  among  them — Dan 
in  the  extreme  north,  Beuben  and  Judah  in  the  south ;  and  they  would  unite 
to  found  once  more,  aroand  Mount  Sion,  that  new  Jerusalem  whose  name  hence- 
forth was  to  be  Jahveh-shammah,  "  The  Lord  is  there." '  The  influence  of 
Ezekiel  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  a  restricted  circle  of  admirers. 
Untouched  by  his  preaching,  many  of  the  exiles  stUl  persisted  in  their  worship 
of  the  heathen  gods ;  most  of  these  probably  became  merged  in  the  bulk  of  the 
Chaldiean  population,  and  were  lost,  as  far  as  Israel  was  concerned,  as  completely 
as  were  the  earlier  exiles  of  Ephraim  under  Tiglath-pileser  III.  and  Sargon. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Jews,  however,  remained  faithful  to  their  hopes  of 
future  greatness,  and  applied  themselves  to  discemiug  in  passing  events  the 
premonitory  signs  of  deliverance.  "  Like  as  a  woman  with  child,  that  draweth 
near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  is  in  pain,  and  crieth  out  in  her  pangs ;  so 
have  we  been  before  Thee,  O  Lord.  .  .  .  Come,  my  people,  enter  thou  into  thy 
chambers,  and  shut  thy  doors  about  thee :  hide  thyself  for  a  little  moment, 
until  the  indignation  be  overpast  For,  behold,  the  Lord  cometh  forth  out  of 
His  place  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  their  iniquity :  the  earth 
also  shall  disclose  her  blood,  and  shall  no  more  cover  her  slain." '  The 
condition  of  the  people  improved  after  the  death  of  K'ebuchadrezzar.  Amil- 
marduk  took  Jehoiachin  out  of  the  prison  in  which  he  bad  lauguished  for 
thirty  years,  and  treated  him  with  honour : "  this  was  not  as  yet  the  restoration 
that  had  been  promised,  but  it  was  the  end  of  the  persecution.  A  period 
of  court  intrigues  followed,  during  which  the  sceptre  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
changed  hands  four  times  in  less  than  seven  years ;  then  came  the  accession  of 
the  peaceful  and  devout  Nabonidus,  the  fall  of  Astyages,  and  the  first  victories 
of  Cyrus.  Nothing  escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  prophets,  and  they  began 
to  proclaim  that  the  time  was  at  hand,  then  to  predict  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and 
to  depict  the  barbarians  in  revolt  against  her,  and  Israel  released  from  the 
yoke  by  the  all-powerful  will  of  the  Persians.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  His 
anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden  to  subdue  nations  before 

'  Etek.  xlvii.,  ilriiL    Tlie  image  of  the  titn  aewaa  to  be  bonowed  from  the  mikI  of  teaUr  of 
Choldnan  mjthotog;. 

*  An  anonymona  prophet,  ftbout  570,  in  Ita.  «rt.  17,  20,  21. 

•  2  Kinji  siv.  27-30 ;  of.  Jer.  lii.  31-3*. 
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him,  and  I  will  loose  the  loiuB  of  kings ;  to  open  the  doors  before  him,  and  the 
gates  ahall  not  be  shut ;  I  vrill  go  before  thee  and  make  the  rugged  places 
plain :  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  doors  of  brass,  rend  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron : 
and  I  wiU  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret 
places,  that  thoa  mayest  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  which  call  thee  by  thy 
name,  even  the  God  of  Israel.  For  Jacob  My  servant's  sake,  and  Israel  My 
chosen,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name :  I  have  sumamed  thee,  though  thoa 
hast  not  known  Me." '  Nothing  can  stand  before  the  victorious  prince  whom 
Jahveh  leads :  "  Bel  boweth  down,  Nebo  stoopeth ;  their  idols  are  upon  the 
beasts,  and  upon  the  cattle :  the  things  that  ye  carried  about  are  made  a  load, 
a  burden  to  the  weary  beast.  They  stoop,  they  bow  down  together;  they 
could  not  deliver  the  burden,  but  themselves  are  gone  into  captivity."  ^  "  O 
vii^in  daughter  of  Babylou,  sit  od  the  ground  without  a  throne,  O  daughter 
of  the  Ghaldfeans :  for  thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  tender  and  delicate.  Take 
the  millstones  aud  grind  meal :  remove  thy  veil,  strip  off  the  train,  uncover 
the  leg,  pass  through  the  rivers.  Thy  nakedness  shall  be  uncovered,  yea,  thy 
shame  shall  be  seen.  ,  .  ,  Sit  thou  silent,  and  get  thee  into  darkness,  O 
daughter  of  the  Ghaldseans:  for  thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  the  lady  of 
kingdoms."  " 

The  task  which  Cyrus  had  undertaken  was  not  so  difficult  as  we  might 
imagine.  Not  only  was  he  bailed  with  delight  bythe  strangers  who  thronged 
Babylonia,  but  the  Babyloniaus  themselves  were  weary  of  their  king,  and  the 
majority  of  them  were  ready  to  welcome  the  Persian  who  would  rid  them  of 
him,  as  in  old  days  they  hailed  the  Assyrian  kiugs  who  delivered  them  from 
their  ChaldEean  lords.  It  is  possible  that  towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
Nabonidus  partly  resumed  the  supreme  power ;  *  but  ansious  for  the  future, 
and  depending  but  little  on  human  help,  he  had  sought  a  more  powerful  aid  at 
the  hands  of  the  gods.  He  had  apparently  revived  some  of  the  old  foigotten 
cults,  and  had  applied  to  their  use  reveiines  which  impoverished  the  endow- 
ment of  the  prevalent  worship  of  his  own  time.  As  he  felt  the  growing  daoger 
approach,  he  remembered  those  towns  of  secondary  grade — Uru,  Uruk,  Larsam, 
and  Eridu — all  of  which,  lying  outside  Nebuchadrezzar's  scheme  of  defence, 
would  be  sacrificed  in  the  case  of  an  invafiion :  he  had  therefore  brought  away 
from  them  the  most  venerated  statues,  those  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  divinity 
was  more  particularly  pleased  to  dwell,  and  had  shut  them  up  in  the  capital, 

'  Beeaud  I$aiali,  in  Ito.  xlv.  1-1. 

*  Baeottd  Iiaiaii,  in  Ito,  xWJ.  1,  2. 
'  Stcond  Isaiah,  in  Ita.  xlvii.  1-5. 

*  Thia  saemi  to  follow  fiom  Ihe  poit  whiofa  be  plajB  in  the  final  Griain,  u  told  in  the  Cylinder 
of  CsT^u  and  in  the  AnnaU ;  cf.  ivjra,  pp.  634,  C35. 
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within  the  security  of  its  triple  rampart'  This  attempt  to  concentrate  the 
divine  powerB,  accentuating  as  it  did  the  Bupremacy  of  Bel-Mardnk  over  his 
compeera,  was  doubtless  flattering  to  his  pride  and  that  of  bis  priests,  bat  was 
ill  received  hj  the  rest  of  the  sacerdotal  class  and  by  the  populace.  All  these 
divine  guests  had  not  only  to  be  lodged,  bnt  required  to  be  watched  over, 
decked,  fed,  and  feted,  together  with  their  respective  temple  retinues ;  and  the 
prestige  and  honour  of  the  local  Bel,  as  well  as  his  revenues,  were  likely  to  suffer 
in  consequence.  The  clamour  of  the  gods  in  the  celestial  heights  soon  re- 
echoed throughout  tbe  land ;  the  divinities  complained  of  their  sojourn  at 
Babylon  as  of  a  captivity  in  E-sagilla ;  they  lamented  over  the  suppression  of 
their  daily  sacrifiiies,  and  Marduk  at  length  took  pity  on  them.  He  looked 
upon  the  countries  of  Sumir  and  Akkad,  and  saw  their  sanctuaries  in  ruins  and 
their  towns  lifeless  as  corpses ;  "  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  snrrouading  regions ; 
he  searched  them  with  his  glance  and  sought  out  a  prince,  upright,  after  his 
own  heart,  who  should  take  his  hands.  He  proclaimed  by  name  Cyrus,  King  of 
Anshfin,  and  he  called  him  by  his  name  to  universal  sovereignty."  '  Alike 
for  tbe  people  of  Babylon  and  for  the  exiled  Jew,  and  also  doubtless  for  other 
stranger-colonies,  Cyrus  appeared  as  a  deliverer  chosen  by  the  gods ;  his  speedy 
approach  was  everywhere  expected,  if  not  with  the  same  impatience,  at  least 
with  an  almost  joyful  resignation.  His  plans  were  carried  into  action  in  tbe 
early  months  of  538,  and  his  habitual  good  fortune  did  not  forsake  him  at  this 
decisive  moment  of  his  career.  The  immense  citadel  raised  by  Nebuchadrezzar 
in  the  midst  of  his  empire,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by  the  Modes,  was  as 
yet  intact,  and  the  walls  rising  one  behmd  another,  the  moats,  and  the  canals 
and  marshes  which  protected  it,*  had  been  so  well  kept  up  or  restored  since 
his  time,  that  their  security  was  absolutely  complete ;  a  besieging  army  conld 
do  little  harm — it  needed  a  whole  nation  in  revolt  to  compass  its  downfall  A 
whole  nation  also  was  required  for  its  defence,  but  the  Babylonians  were  not 
inclined  to  second  the  eSbrts  of  their  sovereign.  Nabonidus  concentrated  his 
troops  at  the  point  most  threatened,  in  the  angle  comprised  near  Opis  between 
the  Medic  wall  and  the  bend  of  the  Tigris,  and  waited  in  inaction  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack.     It  is  supposed  that  Cyrus  put  two  bodies  of  troops  in 

>  Panola  of  Nabonidia,  oal.  iii.  II.  6-11  j  cf.  Scbudbb,  DU  NabonidCgriu-ChTonik,  in  the 
KeiliiuehTi/aiiAe  BSiliothdc,  roL  iii.,  2ad  .port,  pp.  132,  133,  and  Haoen,  Ktiltehri/tuTkimden  cmt 
Qetdiichte  de»  KOaigt  Cynit,  in  the  BeilrSge  tar  AtiytiotogU,  vol.  iL  pp.  220-223.  The  chroDider 
adds  that  the  gods  at  Sippu,  Knthft,  and  BoMlppa  were  not  taken  to  Babjlou ;  and,  indeed,  these 
cities  being  iuoluded  vithia  the  lines  of  defenoa  of  the  great  city,  their  gods  irere  aa  wall  dafanded 
rtom  the  enemy  oa  if  they  had  been  in  Babylon  itself. 

■  Cylinder  of  Oynu,  U.  1-12 ;  of.  Sobbadeb,  Imehrifl  aitf  dcm  TAono^Iindir  det  Oyrui,  EUaigt  eon 
Baln/lon-Fenitn,  ia  the  KnliiuohHfaicha  BiblioUiek,  vol.  iii.,  2nd  part,  pp.  120-123,  and  Haoex, 
Keiliehrifturkunden  lur  Oetokiebte  do  KBnigt  Ci/rat,  ia  the  BeitrSge  zitr  Attfriolagie,  Tol.  U.  pp.  20S-21 1 . 

>  Cf.  what  in  said  on  this  subject,  lapra,  pp.  56L-563. 
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motion :  one  leaving  Susa  under  hia  own  command,  took  the  nsual  route  of  all 
Elamite  invasions  in  the  direction  of  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
IXjala ;  the  other  commanded  by  Gobryas,  the  satrap  of  Gutinm,  followed 
the  course  of  the  Adhem  or  the  Dlyala,  and  bronght  the  northeia  contingents 
to  the  ratlying-place.  From  what  we  know  of  the  facts  as  a  whole,  it  would 
appear  that  the  besieging  force  chose  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Bagdad 
to  make  a  breach  in  the  fortifications.  Taking  advantage  of  the  months  when 
the  rivers  were  at  their  lowest,  they  drew  off  the  water  from  the  IMyala  and 
the  Tigris  till  they  so  reduced  the  level  that  they  were  able  to  cross  on  foot ; 
they  then  out  their  way  through  the  ramparts  on  the  left  bank,  and  rapidly 
transported  the  bulk  of  their  forces  into  the  very  centre  of  the  enemy's  position. 
The  principal  body  of  the  Ghaldtean  troops  were  still  at  Opis,  cat  off  from  the 
capital ;  Gyrus  fell  upon  them,  orercame  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Zalzallat 
io  the  early  days  of  Tammuz,  urging  forward  Gobryas  meanwhile  upon  Babylon 
itself.^  Od  the  14tb  of  Tammuz,  Nabonidus  evacuated  Sippar,  which  at  once 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persian  ontposts ;  on  the  16th  Q^bryas  entered 
Babylon  without  striking  a  blow,  and  Xabonidus  surrendered  himself  a 
prisoner.'  The  victorious  army  had  received  orders  to  avoid  all  excesses  which 
would  offend  the  people ;  they  respected  the  property  of  the  citizens  and  of 
the  temples,  placed  a  strong  detachment  around  E-sagilla  to  protect  it  from 
plunder,  and  no  armed  soldier  was  allowed  within  the  enclosure  until  the 
king  had  determined  on  the  late  of  the  vanquished.  Gyms  arrived  after  a 
fortnight  had  elapsed,  on  the  3rd  of  Marchesv&n,  and  his  first  act  was  one  of 
clemency.  He  prohibited  all  pillage,  granted  mercy  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
entrusted  the  government  of  the  city  to  Gt>bryas.  Bel-sharuzur,  the  son  of 
Nabonidus,  remained  to  be  dealt  with,  and  his  energetic  nature  might  have 
been  the  cause  of  serious  difficulties  had  he  been  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
rallying  the  last  partisans  of  the  dynasty  around  him.  Gobryas  set  out  to 
attack  him,  and  on  the  11th  of  Marohesran  succeeded  in  surprising  and  slaying 
him."    With  him  perished  the  last  hope  of  the  ChaldfEaos,  and  the  nobles  and 

■  For  the  Etrategte  interpretatioii  of  the  eveaU  at  thii  campaign  I  hate  genemll;  adopted 
the  expIanalloDi  of  BiLueaBEOK,  aeographUeht  Untemiehungen,  pp.  1S-29.  Herodotiu'  aooonnt 
(1.  clxisiz.)  witb  legBid  to  the  riTsr  Gyndea  is  probably  a  reraiiiisoeuoe  of  olteratioiu  mado  in  the 
riTer-cODraei  at  the  lime  of  the  attaok  ia  the  direction  of  Bagdad. 

•  The  Oylinder  o/  Cgrut,  \.  17,  aiprOBBlj  uyt  bo  :  "  Without  oombat  or  battle  did  Mudnk  make 
faim  enter  Babjloo."  The  AnnaU  of  Nt^xmidiu,  ool.  iiL  11.  15, 16,  confirm  thia  testimonj  of  the 
official  aooonnt. 

■  Anit^of  Nahonidu;  ooL  iiL  U.  12-22;  cf.  BcmADEB,  Die  Nabonid-Oynu-Chroaili,  in  the 
Keaintohri/aiche  BOluithek,  vol.  iii.,  lat  part,  pp.  131,  135,  and  Hiaui,  KeOtArifiiiTkiutdm  iw 
GfdiidiU  da  EBnigt  Cgna,  in  the  BtUrSge  tar  Auyriologie,  vol.  iL  pp.  222,  223.  The  paauge  deal- 
ing with  the  death  of  one  of  the  king's  lona  ii  matilaled,  and  has  been  differently  interpreted — by 
some  OB  referring  to  the  death  of  Nabonidiu  himself,  by  others  as  referring  to  that  of  Bel-shanmr 
(TiBLB,  BabjibmiMeh'attyriieha  GeKkiehte,  pp.  i75, 476 ;  Houmkl,  Qetchichle  Ba^lonteiu  vnd  AMtt/rieiu, 
p.  786). 
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tonns,  stil]  besitating  on  what  conrse  to  putsne,  now  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  haste  to  tender  suhmission.  The  means  of  sdcaring  their  good  will,  at  all 
eventa  for  the  moment,  was  clearly  at  hand,  and  it  was  used  without  any  delay : 
their  gods  were  at  once  restored  to  them.  This  exodus  extended  over  nearly 
two  months,  during  Maroheev&n  and  A.dar,  and  on  its  termination  a  proclamation 
of  six  days  of  mourning,  up  to  the  3rd  of  Nisfin,  was  made  for  the  death  of  Bel- 
sharaznr,  and  as  an  atonement  for  the  faults  of  Kabonidus,  after  which,  on  the  4th 
of  Nis&n,  the  notables  of  the  city  were  called  together  in  the  temple  of  Nebo  to 
join  in  the  last  expiatory  ceremonies.  Cyiug  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  act 
as  Tiglath'pileser  III.  taiA  most  of  the  Sargonide  had  done ;  he  "  took  the  hands 
of  Bel,"  and  proclaimed  himeelf  king  of  the  country,  but  in  order  to  secure  the 
succession,  he  associated  his  son  Cambyses  with  himself  as  King  of  Babylon.^ 
Mesopotamia  having  been  reetored  to  order,  the  prorinces  in  their  torn  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  Persia ;  "  the  kings  enthroned  in  their  palaces,  from 
the  Upper  Sea  to  the  Lower,  those  of  Syria  and  those  who  dwell  in  tente,  brought 
their  weighty  tribute  to  Babylon  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Buzerain."  ■  Events 
had  followed  one  another  bo  quickly,  and  had  entailed  so  little  bloodahed,  that 
popular  imagination  was  quite  disconcerted:  it  could  not  conceive  that  an 
empire  of  such  an  extent  and  of  so  formidable  an  appearance  should  have 
succumbed  almost  without  a  battle,  and  three  generations  had  not  elapsed 
before  an  entire  cycle  of  legends  had  gathered  round  the  catastrophe.  They 
related  bow  Cyrus,  having  set  ont  to  make  war,  with  provisions  of  all  kinds 
for  his  household,  and  especially  with  his  usual  stores  of  water  from  the  river 
Ohoaspes,  the  only  kind  of  which  he  deigned  to  drink,  had  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Gyndes.  While  seeking  for  a  ford,  one  of  the  white  horses  consecrated 
to  the  sun  sprang  into  the  river,  and  being  overturned  by  the  current,  was 
drowned  before  it  could  be  rescued.  Cyrus  regarded  this  accident  as  a  personal 
afiront,  and  interrupted  hia  expedition  to  avenge  it  He  employed  his  army 
during  one  entire  summer  in  digging  three  hundred  and  sixty  canals,  and  thus 
caused  the  principal  arm  of  the  stream  to  run  dry,  and  he  did  not  resume  his 
match  upon  Babylon  till  the  following  spring,  when  the  level  of  the  water 
was  low  enough  to  permit  of  a  woman  crossing  from  one  bank  to  the  other 

■  Stiaaimtiei  boa  oolleoted  a  certain  nmnber  of  contraota  dated  from  the  Snt  jew  of  this  doable 
reigo.  For  tbe  points  of  chronology  vhich  they  settle,  cf.  Peubb,  eivdim  nr  AUorUnMii^en 
AlUrthumikttnde,  pp.  2-8,  irhera  the  dat«s  are  giveo  one  jear  earlier  than  throughout  tbe  praKnt 
work.  Erall  (in  the  Wivnsr  Btuditn,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S}  baa  aliowD  that  the  reign  of  eighteen  yeus 
acoorded  to  Cambjoea  bj  Cteaias  (_Fragm.  29,  §  12,  in  HiJiiLRB'Didot,  Claui  Cnidti  FragtMida,  p.  48} 
baa  been  leokoned  from  the  termiuatinn  of  the  joint  reign. 

'  Cylitiderof  C^ru.ll.  25-S6;  cf.  eoHHADSB,  Iruchrift  auf  dtm  Thoneyliader  da  Cyrut,  KSnigtvrm 
Pwun,  in  tbe  EtHiniehriflUBke  Bibliothek,  vol.  iiL,  2ad  part,  pp.  124-127,  and  Hasbn,  EeOffhrifbiT' 
kanden  zar  OuchidiU  det  Klnigs  Gyrni,  in  tbe  Beilragt  tar  AuyriologU,  vol.  ii-  pp.  212,  213.  The 
dales  and  the  tequenoe  of  events  after  the  entry  of  Cyrns  into  Babylon  aie  fnraiibed  by  tbe  Anmdi 
of  Nabonidti$,  ool.  iii.  11.  18-2a 
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witliont  wetting  het  knees.  The  BabjIoniuiB  at  first  attempted  to  prevent  the 
blockade  of  the  place,  but  being  repulsed  in  their  sorties,  tbey  retired  within 
the  walls,  much  to  Cyms's  annoyance,  for  they  were  provisioned  for  several 
years.  He  therefore  ondertook  to  tarn  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  into  the 
Bahr-l-Nejlf,  and  having  accompliehed  it,  he  crept  into  the  centre  of  the  city 
by  the  dry  bed  of  the  river.  If  the  Babylonians  had  kept  proper  guard,  the 
Persians  wonld  probably  have  been  aunounded  and  caught  like  fish  in  a  net ; 
but  on  that  particular  day  they  were  keeping  one  of  their  festivals,  and 
continued  their  dancing  and  singing  till  they  suddenly  found  the  streets  alive 
with  the  enemy.' 

Babylon  suffered  in  no  way  by  her  servitude,  and  far  from  its  being  a  source 
of  nnliappiness  to  her,  she  actually  rejoiced  in  it ;  she  was  rid  of  iNabonid  us,  whose 
sacrilegious  innovations  had  scandalised  her  piety,  and  she  possessed  in  Cyrus  a 
legitimate  sovereign  since  he  had  "  taken  the  hands  of  Bel."  It  pleased  her  to 
believe  that  she  had  conquered  her  victor  rather  than  been  conquered  by  him, 
and  she  accommodated  herself  to  her  Persian  dynasty  after  the  same  fashion 
that  she  had  in  turn  accustomed  herself  to  CossEeau  or  Elamite,  Ninevite  or 
Chaldfean  dynasties  in  days  gone  by.*     Nothing  in  or  around  the  city  was 

'  Hbhodotue,  I.  oIzTiviii.-cxoi,  On  th«  liUl«  that  otm  be  accepted  aa  true  in  thU  itor;,  of. 
ntpro,  p.  635,  note  1. 

'  Hie  table  of  the  last  king*  of  Bnbjion,  acoording  to  the  OaDon  of  Ftolem;  and  tbe  moDmnenta, 
!■  given  below — 

747-738.  Nabonazib  [Nabonabub] Hii$oyafiripou. 

78a-731.  NABn-MADbrzlKc \ 

781.    NABD.BHDlH:Kill i     "  "' 

781-728.  UrtBtfB I  x„ftp,„  «d  ^ip,.^ 

728-727.    PULD  [T1QLATB.P1LMBB  UL] I 

727-721.  ULULi![SHiLMAiisaBB  v.] 'IXeiiAaJoi.. 

721-709.   HABI)ITK.ABALIDI>t)rA MapSoKI/aiSav. 

709-70*.  Bamoh 'AftfJniu. 

704-702.  [SKWiOBiBieJ 1 

702.  HAROITK-UKtBgHOlin >  'A^oalAfirra  trpuro. 

702.   MARUCE-ABAlJDDtNA ' 

702-«99.  BiLiBin BijXi^on 

699-693.  AseCB-MADIK-BHCltV 'AratiaraSlev. 

e93-69a   NlEQAL-UiBlZlB 'HpiyieiXou. 

692-689.  MuBHizlD-MABDVE Mtirija-ifuipEifKsii. 

$89-681.  [BBintAOfflatlB] 'ASorl^tm-a  tiiripa. 

681-667.  Ehabsasdoh '\BapaZ!rBv. 

667-647.  SEAiusH-eHuiiUKtN XaoaSouxlyiiii. 

647-62S.    EAHDAI.AMII   [ASSUB-BAMI-rAI.] KirriXttiirov. 

625-604.  Nabc-baldzub tla0iiro\aff<rip<iu, 

G04r-561.  NiBiJCHADBBaBAE  II HafioxokaeripBV. 

561-559.  AmJl-iiabduk 'IWopaooiiiiau, 

559-555.  NEBGAL-aBABDZDB Hi,p,yaaoK«7Tipou. 

555.  Labasbi-iiarddk 

558-538,  Nabonivdb No^ij™J/ou. 

For  the  slightly  differect  Bgures  vhich  can  be  deduced  ttma  the  oonttaots,  of.  the  table  of  Fctseb, 
Stitditn  (ur  AUorientaliiehen  AUeTthmtitkunde,  p.  7. 
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changed,  and  she  remained  what  she  had  been  since  the  &U  of  Assyria,  the  real 
capital  of  the  regions  situated  hetween  the  Mediteiraoean  and  the  Zf^ros.  It 
seems  that  none  of  her  subjects — whether  Syrians,  Tyrians,  Arabs,  or  Idamteans 
— attempted  to  rerolt  against  their  new  master,  bnt  passively  accepted  him, 
and  the  Persian  dominion  extended  nncontested  as  far  as  the  isthmus  of  8aez ;  ^ 
Cyprus  even,  and  sach  of  the  Fhcenicians  as  were  still  dependencies  of  Egypt, 
did  homage  to  her  without  further  hesitation.  The  Jews  alone  appeared  only 
half  satisfied,  for  the  clemency  shown  by  Cyms  to  their  oppressors  disappointed 
their  hopes  and  the  predictions  of  their  prophets.  They  had  sung  in  anticipation 
of  children  killed  before  their  iathers'  eyes,  of  honses  pillaged,  of  women 
violated,  and  Babylon,  the  glory  of  the  empire  and  the  beaaty  of  Chaldnan 
pride,  utterly  destroyed  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  when  overthrown  by  Jahveh. 
"  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to 
generation :  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither  shall  shepherds 
make  their  flocks  to  lie  down  there.  Bat  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie 
there ;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ;  and  ostriches  shall 
dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there.  And  wolTes  shall  cry  in  their  castles, 
and  jackals  io  the  pleasant  palaces."'  Cyrus,  however,  was  seated  on  the 
throne,  and  the  city  of  Mebachadrezzar,  unlike  that  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib, 
still  continued  to  play  her  part  in  the  world's  history.  The  revenge  of 
Jerusalem  had  not  been  as  complete  as  that  of  Samaria,  and  her  sons  had  to 
content  themselves  with  obtaining  the  cessation  of  their  exile.  It  is  impossible 
to  flay  whether  they  had  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  Nabonidus  otherwise 
than  by  the  fervency  of  their  prayers,  or  if  they  had  rendered  Cyras  some 
service  either  in  the  course  of  his  preparations  or  during  his  short  campaign. 
They  may  have  contemplated  taking  up  arms  in  his  cause,  and  have  beea 
unable  to  carry  the  project  into  execution  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
events  took  place.  However  this  may  be,  he  desired  to  reward  them  for  their 
good  intention?,  and  in  the  same  year  aa  his  victory,  he  promulgated  a  solemn 
edict,  in  which  be  granted  them  permission  to  return  to  Judah  and  to  rebuild 
not  only  their  city,  but  the  temple  of  their  God.  The  inhabitants  of  the  places 
where  they  were  living  were  charged  to  furnish  them  with  silver,  gold,  materials, 
and  cattle,  which  woald  be  needed  by  those  among  them  who  should  claim  the 
benefits  of  the  edict ;  they  even  had  restored  to  them,  by  order  of  the  king, 
what  remained  in  the  Babylonian  treasury  of  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
which  had  belonged  to  the  sanctuary  of  Jahveh.     The  heads  of  the  community 

■  If  tbe  aoDjectnre  of  Valoia,  who  restores  Tijy  ntpniiy  in  a  paaiage  of  Foljbius  (xvi.  40),  is 
jmtiGed,  Gaza  held  out  for  Htme  time:  we  must  in  tbat  case  fnippo«e  that  it  Ter;  probabl;  b»d  ttio 
■apport  of  Egfpt,  and  peihaps  an  Egyptian  garriion. 

■  Ad  aoonjmouB  prophet  in  An.  liiL  19-22. 
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received  the  f&ronr  granted  to  them  from  such  high  qaarters,  without  any 
entbuBiasm.  Now  that  they  were  free  to  go,  they  discovered  that  tbey  were 
well  off  at  BahyloD.  They  would  have  to  giro  ap  their  houses,  their  fields, 
their  bnsiaesa,  their  habits  of  indifference  to  politics,  and  brave  the  dangers  of 
a  caravan  jonmey  of  three  or  four  months'  daration,  finally  encamping  in  the 
midst  of  rains  in  an  impoverished  country,  surrounded  by  hostile  and  jealous 
neighbours ;  such  a  prospect  was  not  likely  to  find  fiavoar  with  many,  and 
indeed  it  was  only  the  priests,  the  Levitee,  and  the  more  ardent  of  the  lower 
classes  who  welcomed  the  idea  of  the  return  with  a  touching  fervour.  The  first 
detachment  organised  their  departure  in  536,  under  the  anspices  of  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  house,  named  Shauash-balazur  (Sheshbazzar),  a  son  of 
Jehoiachin.'  It  comprised  only  a  small  number  of  families,  and  contained 
doubtless  a  few  of  the  captives  of  Nebuchadrezzar  who  in  their  childhood  had 
seen  the  temple  standing  and  had  been  present  at  its  destruction.  The  returning 
exiles  at  first  settled  in  the  small  towns  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  it  was  not 
until  seven  months  after  their  arrival  that  they  summoned  courage  to  clear  the 
sacred  area  in  order  to  erect  in  its  midst  an  altar  of  sacrifice.^  They  formed 
there,  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  a  little  colony,  almost  lust  among  the  heathen 
nations  of  former  times — Philistines,  Idumteans,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  the 
settlers  implanted  at  various  times  in  what  had  been  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by 
the  sovereigns  of  Assyria  and  Chaldtea.  Grouped  around  the  Persian  governor, 
who  alone  was  able  to  protect  them  from  the  hatred  of  their  rivals,  they  bad  no 
hope  of  prospering,  or  even  of  maintaining  their  position,  except  by  exhibiting 
an  unshaken  fidelity  to  their  deliverers.  It  was  on  this  very  feeling  that  Oyras 
mainly  relied  when  he  granted  them  permission  to  return  to  their  native  hills, 
and  he  was  actuated  as  much  by  a  far-seeing  policy  as  from  the  promptings  of 
instinctive  generosity.  It  was  with  satisfaction  that  he  saw  in  that  distant 
province,  lying  on  the  frontier  of  the  only  enemy  yet  left  to  him  in  the  old 
world,  a  small  baud,  devoted  perforce  to  Iiis  interests,  and  whose  very  existence 

'  The  name  which  i«  written  Sheahbazzar  in  the  Hebreir  text  of  the  Book  of  Ezra  (i.  9,  11 ; 
V.  14, 16)  U  rendered  SauafiaAavirafiot  in  Lucian'a  reoeUBion  of  theLXX.,  and  this  latter  form  ooDfirms 
the  hypothesis  of  Hoonaoker  (^Zorobabei  et  le  leaond  TmnpU,  pp.  11-43),  which  is  now  uniTenally 
accepted,  that  it  correapontls  to  tlio  Babjloaian  Shamuih-abaluznr.  It  ia  known  that  SbiiDW«h 
beoomea  Shnoash  in  Babjlonian;  thua  Saoadufchtuoa  comon  from  Sbamash-ahumakta  (of.  ntpra, 
p.  377,  note  5) :  aimilarl j  BbamaBh-abaluznr  haa  become  Shanaah-abalnzur.  Imbert  has  reoogniaed 
Sheabbazzar,  Sbauagb-abalazai  in  the  Sheoazzai  mentioned  in  1  CAron.  iiL  18,  as  being  one  of  the 
aona  of  Jeconiah  (Le  Tentplt  reaonUruU  par  ^oroboiel,  p.  60,  note  1),  and  this  identification  haa  been 
accepted  b;  aeveral  recent  hiatoriaoa  of  Israel  (Uehan',  Hittoire  du  pevple  if  JanisI,  toI.  iii.  p.  519, 
note  2;  Ed.  Metib,  Entttthtmg  dtt  JaderUhtimt,  p.  70,  et  aeq.).  It  shoold  be  remembered  that 
SbanaBh-abaluznr  and  Zenibbabel  have  long  been  confounded  one  with  the  other. 

*  Tbe  history  of  this  first  return  from  oaptivit;  is  summaril;  aot  forth  in  Eira  i.;  cf.  v.  13-17; 
vi.  8-5, 11-  Its  authenticity  has  been  denied :  with  r^ard  to  this  point  and  the  qaeatioos  relating  to 
Jewish  history  after  the  exile,  the  modifioations  which  have  been  imposed  on  tbe  original  plan  of 
this  work  have  obliged  me  to  suppress  much  detail  in  tbe  text  and  the  whole  of  the  bibliography  in 
the  notes. 
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depended  entirely  on  that  of  his  empire.'  He  no  doubt  extended  the  same 
faronr  to  the  other  extlee  in  ChaldieB  who  demanded  it  of  him,  bat  we 
do  not  know  how  many  of  them  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  tetorn  to 
their  native  conntries,  and  this  exodus  of  the  Jews  still  remains,  so  for  as 
we  know,  a  unique  fact.  The  administration  continued  the  same  as  it  bad 
been  under  the  Cbaldteans;  Arameean  was  still  the  official  langaaze  in'the 
provincial  dependencies,  and  the  only  change  effected  was  the  placing  of 
Persians  at  the  head  of  public  offices,  as  in  Asia  Minor,  and  allowing  them  a 
body  of  troops  to  support  their  authority.'  One  great  state  alone  remained  of 
all  those  who  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  East  This  was 
Egypt ;  and  the  policy  which  her  ralers  bad  pursued  since  Hbe  development  of 
the  Iranian  power  apparently  rendered  a  straggle  with  it  inevitable.  Amasis 
had  taken  part  in  all  the  coalitions  which  had  as  their  object  the  perpetuation  of 
the  balance  of  the  powers  in  Western  Asia ;  be  had  made  a  treaty  with  Grcesus, 
and  it  is  possible  that  his  contingents  had  fought  in  the  battles  before  Sardes ; " 
Lydia  having  fallen,  he  did  all  in  bis  power  to  encourage  Nabonidns  in  his 
resistance.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Cyrus,  he  understood 
that  a  collision  was  imminent,  and  did  his  best  in  preparing  to  meet  it  Even 
if  Cyrus  bad  forgotten  the  support  which  had  been  freely  given  to  his  rivals, 
the  wealth  of  Egypt  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  attract  the  Persian  hordes  to  her 
frontiers. 

A  century  later,  the  Egyptians, looking  back  od  the  past  with  a  melancholy 
retrospection,  confessed  that  "  never  had  the  valley  been  more  flourishing  or 
happier  than  under  Amasis;  never  had  the  river  shown  itself  more  beneficent 
to  the  soil,  nor  the  soil  more  fertile  for  mankind,  and  the  inhabited  towns  might 
be  reckoned  at  20,000  in  number."  *  The  widespread  activity  exhibited  under 
Psammetiohus  II.,  and  Apries,  was  redoubled  under  the  usurper,  and  the 
quarries  of  Turab,"  Silsileh,"  Assuan,^  and  even  those  of  Hammamfit,  were 

'  Stadb,  OttehUshU  det  Vdlhi*  Iirael,  vol.  iL  pp.  93,  91. 

*  The  pteasDce  of  Penleia  ttoopa  in  AbU  Minor  ts  proved  by  the  pauage  in  Herodotiu  (IIL 
oxzriii)  where  be  nji  that  Onstei  bad  vith  bim  1000  Peraiant  a*  hie  body-gnurd. 

*  Gf.  mpra,  p.  614. 

*  Hbbodotub,  It.  olxxvii. ;  cf.  Wieduuhm,  Herodoti  Zaeiltt  Bueh,  pp.  604,  60S,  when  will  b« 
found  the  pasaage*  is  ftooient  aatbora  referring  to  the  namber  of  Hgyptian  towns. 

*  Hbhodoiob,  II,  dzzT.  i  of.  WiEDiKuiH,  Hsrodoli  Zweilai  Barili,  p.  602,  A  etele  of  bla  forlj- 
funrtb  jeer  alill  eiieti  in  the  qnarrieB  of  the  Hokattam  (BoeBLLure,  Monvmenti  Storim,  toL  iL  p.  1S2, 
note  1), 

*  ItuoriptionB  of  Bigeh,  in  Chaupdllion,  Moaumtali  d«  FEgjipto  et  da  ia  Ntibie,  voL  L  p.  I6S; 
LsFsnre,  Denkm.,  ill.  p.  281  p ;  InBoriptions  of  Sehel,  in  J.  ns  UoEQuf,  Dt  la  FrontUre  da  SuMe  i 
Kom-OtnhM,  p.  84,  No.  10;  Inaoripliona  of  Elephantine,  in  Fbtrib,  A  Btaaon  in  Egj/pt,  pi.  li.  ISo.  802, 
and  in  J.  dk  Moboak,  Da  la  Fronliire  da  NiMa  b  Kom-Omboa,  p.  115,  No.  2.  Aooording  to  Herodotni 
(II.  olxxT.),  it  was  from  the  qnarrlea  of  Elephantine  that  AnissiB  canaed  to  be  brought  the  largest 
blocks  which  he  need  in  the  bnildmg  of  8ai«. 

'  Insoriptioni  of  the  architeati  and  engineera  Bent  to  the  valley  of  Hamtnamit  In  the  forty-foortii 
year  of  AtnasU,  to  htiDg  the  atone  for  the  king's  nonamenta,  in  Lipbidb,  DmJim.,  iii.  275  a-d;  of. 
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worked  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Theban  dynaatiee.  The  island  of  Philee, 
whose  position  JQst  below  the  cataract  attracted  to  it  the  attention  of  the 
military  engineers,  was  carefally  fortified  and  a  temple  bailt  upon  it,  the 
materials  of  which  were  nsed  later  on  in  the  masonry  of  the  sanctaary  of 
Ptolemaic  times.'  Thebes  exhibited  a  oertfun  oatbnrat  of  vitality  under  the 
impulse  given  by  Ankhnasnofiribri  and  by  ShaBhonqa,  the  governor  of  her 
palace;^  two  small  chapels,  bailt  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  still  witness  to  the 
queen's  devotion  to  AmoD,  of  whom  she  was  the  priwtess."  Wealthy  private 
individnals  did  their  best  to  emulate  their  sovereign's  example,  and 
made  far  themselves  at  ShSkh  Abd~el-Gar&ah  and  at  A^sassif  those 
rock-bewn  tombs  which  rival  those  of  the  best  periods  in  their 
extent  and  the  beauty  of  their  bas-ieliefs.*  Most  of  the  cities  of  the 
Said  were  in  such  a  state 
of  decadence  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  restore 
to  them  their  former  pros- 
perity, but  Abydos  occu- 
pied too  important  a  place 
in  the  beliefs  connected  with  the  future  world,  and  attracted  too  many  pilgrims, 
to  permit  of  its  being  neglected.  The  whole  of  its  ancient  necropolis  had  been 
rifled  by  thieves  during  the  preceding  centuries,  and  the  monuments  were  nearly 
as  much  buried  by  sand  as  in  our  own  times.  The  dismantled  fortress  now  known 
as  the  ShunSt  ez-Zebib  served  as  the  cemetery  for  the  ibises  of  Thoth,  and  for 
the  stillborn  children  of  the  sacred  singing-women,"  while  the  two  Memnonia  of 

Bbcobcb,  Hittoin  ^Sggpte,  pp.  25S-261,  and  GMMMa  Sggpten*,  pp.  752-755 ;  DtrAau,  Mtnioirei 
et  Fi'agmmU,  vol.  i.  pp.  296-301, 

'  This  &ot,  M  far  as  I  know  preTiaiuly  nnobgerred,  vu  noticed  far  the  fliit  time  during  an 
inipection  mode  at  Pliiln  in  1882. 

*  Canoerning  thii  qneen,  of.  tupra,  p.  558.  Hei  tomb  atill  exists  at  Deir  el-Uadtueh,  and  the 
BarcophaguB,  taken  from  the  tomb  in  1633,  is  now  In  tbe  Biitish  Hnseom  (S.  Shxrfb,  Bgj/ptian 
AntiqiiUUM  in  the  Brituh  Mvteum,  pp.  104-185). 

'  Two  of  these  temples  are  showD  on  Hariette'e  plan  b;  the  letters  H  and  J,  and  some  of  their 
BonlptnTes  have  been  published  partlj  bj  Obavpollion,  MomtmmU  de  F^gypte  et  dsla  Nvbte,  pi. 
oolixxii.  Nos.  1-3 ;  partly  b;  RoBHUjm,  ItonmnaUi  Storiei,  pi.  xiii.  Nos.  51-53 ;  partlj  by  Lzpbecb, 
Denkm.,  lU.  271  a-o ;  sod  partly  by  HiOiBTTK,  Karvalc,  pi.  56,  and  pp.  75-77 ;  of.  Biboh,  LeUra 
a  X.  Letronne  nir  to  /amiUa  de$  Ftammfiiehiu  de  la  XX71'  Dfaiutia,  In  Bmua  Areh.,  1817,  rol.  it. 
p.  622. 

*  The  most  Important  of  these  tombs  Is  that  of  Fetenit,  the  father  of  Shaahonqn,  who  noa  osaooiated 
with  Ankhnasnoflribrl  in  the  govemmant  of  Thebes  ;  cf.  CaAHPOLLlon,  MonumanU  de  r£gypte  etd*la 
NubU,  vol.  L  pp.  552,  553. 

*  Drawn  by  Fanohec-Gudln,  after  Mabietti,  MotivToetiU  Dii^ert,  pL  25;  of  Mabpibo,  Qntde  du 
Vieileur,  pp.  242,  243,  No.  148.  The  moname&t  is  a  statuette  measuring  only  15  centimetres  in 
length ;  it  has  been  repioduced  to  giro  an  idea  oF  the  probable  form  of  the  statue  seen  by  Herodotai. 
Wiedemann  {Uerodoli  Ztaeitee  Bueih,  pp.  603,  601)  does  not  admit  the  probability  of  this  resemblBuae. 

*  Uabdcttb,  Gaialegae  gtafral  dst  Monumeatt  cfAbi/do»,  pp.  140,  m,  &om  irhloh  we  see  that,  after 
the  XX""  dynasty,  tombs  of  singicg- women  and  of  nevrbom  cbitdten  were  oonstmcted  within  the  ciioait 
of  the  walls.    In  tbe  sloping  mass  of  sand  which  has  aooamalated  on  the  inside  agaiott  the  north 
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Set!  and  BamseB,  now  abandoDed  by  their  priests,  had  become  meie  objects 
of  respectful  curiosity,  on  which  devout  Egyptians  or  passing  tniTeUers — 
Phoenicians,  Aramieana,  Gypriotfi,  Carians,  and  Greeks  from  Ionia  and  the  islea 
— came  to  carve  their  namee.^  Amasis  conSded  the  work  of  general  lesto- 
ration  to  one  of  the  principal  personages  of  his  conct,  Fefza&unlt,  Prince  of 
Sais,  who  devoted  bis  attention  chiefly  to  two  buildings — the  great  sanctoaiy 
of  Osiris,  which  was  put  into  good  condition  throughout,  and  the  very  ancient 


necropolis  of  Omm-el-Gaib,  where  lay  hidden  the  alquhak,  one  of  the  sepulchres 
of  the  god ;  he  restored  the  naos,  the  table  of  offerings,  the  barques,  and  the 
temple  furniture,  and  provided  for  the  sacred  patrimony  by  an  endowment  of 
fields,  vineyards,  palm  groves,  and  revenues,  so  as  to  ensure  to  the  sanctuary 
offerings  in  perpetuity.     It  was  a  complete  architectural  resurrection."    The 

wall  VBS  buried,  daring  the  XSVI"  djnuty,  a  coiuiderable  Dumber  of  terra-cotta  vassa  oontaining 
miuninied  ibiBea  (MABimi,  Catalogue  gtatrai  de*  SlonamenU  d'Ahsdoi,  p.  579 ;  cf.  Bochehohtbix, 
(Eiiwa  divtrttt,  p.  SO). 

■  The  poolUon  occopied  by  the  grafflti  on  certain  portions  of  Ibe  walla  show  that  in  theae  places 
in  the  temple  of  Seti  there  waa  already  a  lajer  of  sand  varying  from  one  to  three  metres  in  depth. 
The  Semitic  and  Fbranician  or  Aramean  grafflti  have  been  publisbed  in  the  Corput  IntaripUimum 
Semiticarum.  The  Carian  and  part  of  the  Greek  grafflti  have  been  collected  by  Sayce,  Tht  Eariau 
Language  and  Inieriptioiu,  in  the  Trantaetiont  of  the  Bibl.  Arch.  Soc,  1887,  voL  ii.  pp.  126, 127,  H7- 
153,  and  ph.  i.-ui. ;  Some  Oreek  Graffiti  from  Abydot,  in  the  PnKeedi«gt  at  the  same  Society,  1888- 
1SS9,  vol.  xi.  pp.  318, 319. 

•  Drawn  by  Fauoher-Gudin,  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the  Louvre ;  thia  is  the  stele  of  the  bull 
that  died  in  the  twonly-third  year  of  Amaaig, 

'  Statue  A  93  of  Pefiadunit  in  the  Louvre,  published  in  Piebebt,  lieeueit  d'tttMeripliotie  iniditt*  du 
JfuMi  du  Louvre,  vol.  ii.  pp.  39-41,  and  in  BauoscH,  Tlitiaurut  Inieriptionum  ^gyptiaearum,  pp. 
1252-1254,  tianBlated  by  Pjehl,  Saitiea.  in  the  ZeiUehri/l,  vol.  iixii.  pp.  118-122 :  cf,  Clakac,  Itut^ 
de  Seulpture,  vol.  ii.  pp.   2*3,  214.     It  seems  that  one  of  the  bnildinge,  the  Slqukah,  teatored  by 
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Domes  of  Middle  Egypt,  which  bad  auETeied  considerably  dnring  the  Ethiopian 
and  Assyrian  wars,  had  some  chance  of  prosperity  now  that  their  lords  were 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  constantly  Ughting  for  some  fresh  pretender. 
Horn,  son  of  Psammetichus,  Prince  of  the  Oleander  nome,  rebuilt  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Har- 
shafaitn  at  Eera- 
deopolia,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  a 
manificence  which 
rivalled  that  of 
Pefz&aunitatAby- 
dos.^  The  king 
himself  devoted  his 
resources  chiefly  to 
works  at  Memphis 
and  in  the  Delta. 
He  foonded  a 
temple  of  Isis  at 
Memphis, which  He- 
rodotus described 
as  extending  over 
an  immense  area 
and  beiDg  well 
worth  seeing  ;  un- 
fortunately nothing 
now  remains  of  it, 
nor  of  the  recum- 
bent colossus,  sixty 
feetiD  length,  wbich 

the  king  placed  before  the  court  of  Phtah,  nor  of  the  two  gigantic  atatnes 
which  he  raised  in  front  of  the  temple,  one  on  each  aideofthedoor.^  Besides  these 
architectural  works,  Amasis  invested  the  funerary  ceremonies  of  tie  Apis-bulls 
with  a  magnificence  rarely  seen  before  his  time,  and  the  official  stelas  which  he 
carved  to  the  memory  of  the  animals  who  died  in  bis  reign  exhibit  a  perfection 
of  style  quite  unusual.     His  labours  at  Memphis,  however,  were  eclipsed  by  the 

PeTzUantt  woa  the  tombof08iriB,di«)OTeTedbf  Am^liDeaninlSST  [LnNoaveUe*  FoailU*  d'Ahydot, 
p.  38,  eX  eeq.). 

'  Slahte  A  68  of  the  Louvre,  pnblubed  in  Pierret,  Bteueil  d'ltueriplioni  ingditet  du  Mtuti  <f  a 
LowTt,  ToL  i.  pp.  li-21. 

'  Drawn  bj  Boudier,  from  the  skBtcIi  of  Bcbtoh,  Exctrpta  Hieroglspkiea,  pi.  ill. 
'  HiBODOTca,  II.  cliivi. :  of.  Wiedemann,  Eerodoti  Zaeita  Bach,  pp.  603,  604  ;   M*llbt,  Let 
Prfniert  £lablUumenU  da  Greet  en  i'gyple,  p.  133. 
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admirable  work  which  he  accomplished  at  Sais.  The  propyliea  which  he  added  to 
the  temple  of  Nit "  surpassed  most  other  buildings  of  tli©  same  kind,  as  much  by 
their  height  and  extent,  as  by  the  size  and  qnality  of  the  materials ; "  he  had. 
moreover,  embellished  them  by  a  fine  colonnade,  and  made  an  approach  to  them 
by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes.  In  other  parts  of  the  same  building  were  to  be 
seen  two  superb  obelisks,  a  recumbent  figure  similar  to  that  at  Memphis,  and  a 
monolithic  naos  of  rose  granite  brought  irom  the  quarries  of  Elephantine 
Amasis  had  a  special  predilection  for  this  kind  of  monument  That  which  he 
erected  at  Tbmais  is  nearly  twenty-three  feet  in  height,^  and  the  Loavre 
contains  another  example,  which  though  smaller  still  excites  the  admiration  of 
the  modern  visitor.^  The  naoe  of  Sais,  which  amazed  Herodotus,  was  much 
larger  than  either  of  the  two  already  mentioned,  or,  indeed,  than  any  known 
example.  Tradition  states  that  it  took  two  thousand  boatmen  three  years  to 
convey  it  down  &om  the  first  cataract.  It  measared  nearly  thirty  feet  high  in 
the  interior,  twenty-font  feet  in  depth,  and  twelve  feet  in  breadth ;  *  even  when 
hollowed  out  to  contain  the  emblem  of  the  god,  it  still  weighed  nearly  500,000 
kilograms.  It  never  reached  its  appointed  place  in  the  sanctuary.  The  story 
goes  that  "the  architect,  at  the  moment  when  the  monument  had  been  moved 
as  far  as  a  certain  spot  in  the  temple,  heaved  a  sigh,  oppressed  with  the  thought 
of  the  time  expended  on  its  transport  and  weary  of  the  arduous  work.  Amasis 
overheard  the  sigh,  and  taking  it  as  an  omen,  he  commanded  that  the  block 
should  be  dragged  no  further.  Others  relate  that  one  of  the  overseers  in  charge 
of  the  work  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  monument,  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
left  standing  on  the  spot,"  where  for  centuries  succeeding  generations  came  to 
contemplate  it* 

Amasis,  in  devoting  his  revenues  to  such  magnificent  works,  fully  shared 
the  spirit  of  the  older  Pharaohs,  and  his  labours  were  flattering  to  the  national 
vanity,  even  though  many  lives  were  sacrificed  in  their  accomplishment ;  but 
the  glory  which  they  reflected  on  Egypt  did  not  have  the  efiect  of  removing 
the  onpopnladty  in  which  he  was  personally  held.     The  revolution  which 

'  DeteriftUm  de  r£gj/pte,  Anliqidla,  yoL  t.  pi.  29,  and  TexU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  370-873,  and  BoirroH, 
Exeerpta  EUroglypkUa,  pi.  xli.  The  eznot  meaBiiremsiits  as  given  in  the  Detcriftion  are  23}  ft.  in 
height,  12  ft.  9  ini.  in  width,  and  10  ft.  6  ins.  in  depth.  The  naoe  of  Saft  el-Hianeh  must  have  been 
amaller,  but  it  is  impoetible  to  determine  it<  exact  dimenaioiu. 

'  It  measarea  9  ft  7  Ids.  in  height,  S  ft.  1  in.  la  width,  and  3  ft.  8  ins.  in  d^pth  (E.  sa  Bouoi, 
Kotict  da  Motatmmli,  1849,  pp.  88'90):  the  iasoiiptions  have  been  published  by  Pubbxt,  Setmeil 
Sliuer.  inOUlf,  toL  i.  pp.  74-60.  It  liad  been  ereoted  in  the  nooie  of  Athribis,  aod  afteiwards  taken  to 
Aleiandria  about  tha  Ptolemaic  eta;  it  was  disooTared  under  wal«r  in  one  of  the  porta  of  the  town  at  the 
faegiDDingof  thieoentury,  and  DiovettI,  who  recoveied  it,  garsit  to  ths  Museum  of  the  LouTre  in  1835. 

•  Aooording  to  Jomard's  calcnIatioDS,  exactly  9  metres  70  by  3  m.  70  CDeteripUim  de  f&ggpte, 
vol.  ii.  p.  871,  note  3> 

<  HEBODOTUi,  il.  oliZT. ;  of.  WiEDEKUiH,  BsfodoU  ZiotUat  Bueh,  pp.  602, 608,  The  meamrements 
given  by  Herodotus  are  so  different  from  those  of  any  oaoa  as  yet  disooTerod,  that  I  follow  Kenriok 
(Tht  Egypt  of  Etrodotta,  p.  219,  and  A'aeimt  Egypt,  ml  IJ.  p.  870)  in  thinking  that  Henidotiu  saw 
the  montimejit  of  Amaaia  lying  on  its  side,  and  that  he  took  for  the  height  what  was  leally  the  width. 
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overthrew  Apiies  had  been  provoked  by  the  hatred  of  the  native  party  towards 
the  foreigners ;  he  himself  had  been  the  instrument  by  which  it  had  been  ac- 
compli8hed,and  itwonld  have  been  only  natui-al  tbat,liaTiiig  achieved  a  triamph 
in  spite  of  the  Greeks  and  the  mercenaries,  he  should  have  wished  to  be  revenged 
on  them,  and  have  expelled  them  from  his  dominions.^  But,  as  a  fact,  nothing 
of  the  kind  took  place,  and  Amasis,  once  crowned,  forgot  the  wrongs  he  had 
soETered  as  an  aspirant  to  the  royal  dignity ;  no  sooner  was  he  firmly  seated  on 
the  throne,  than  he  recalled  the  strangers,  and  showed  that  he  had  only  friendly 
intentions  with  regard  to  them.  His  predecessors  had  received  them  into 
fovonr,  he,  in  fact,  showed  a  perfect  infatuation  for  them,  and  became  as  com- 
plete a  Greek  as  it  was  possible  for  an  Egyptian  to  be.^  His  first  care  had 
been  to  make  a  treaty  vrith  the  Dorians  of  Cyrene,"  and  he  displayed  so  much 
tact  in  dealing  with  them,  that  they  forgave  hitu  for  the  skirmish  of  Irasa, 
and  invited  him  to  aot  as  arbitrator  in  their  dissensiona  A  certain  Arkesilas 
II.  had  recently  sncoeeded  the  Battos  who  had  defeated  the  Egyptian  troops, 
bnt  his  auspicious  temper  had  obliged  his  brothers  to  separate  themselves 
from  him,  and  they  had  founded  farther  westwards  the  independent  city 
of  Barca.  On  his  threatening  to  evict  them,  they  sent  a  body  of  Libyans 
against  him.  Fighting  ensued,  and  he  was  beaten  close  to  the  town  of 
Leukon.  He  lost  7000  hoplites  in  the  engfigement,  and  the  disaster  aroused 
so  much  LU-feeliog  against  him  that  Laarohos,  another  of  his  brothers,  strangled 
him.  Laarchos  succeeded  him  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiery ;  bat  not 
long  after,  Eryxft  and  Folyarchos,  the  wife  and  brother-in-law  of  his  victim, 
surprised  and  assassinated  him  in  his  turn.  The  partisans  of  Laarohos  then 
had  recourse  to  the  Pharaoh,  who  showed  himself  disposed  to  send  them  help ; 
bnt  his  preparations  were  suspended  owing  to  the  death  of  his  mother.  Foly- 
archos repaired  to  Egypt  before  the  royal  mourning  was  ended,  and  pleaded 
his  cause  with  such  urgency  that  he  won  over  the  king  to  his  side ;  he  obtained 
the  royal  investiture  for  his  sister's  child,  who  was  still  a  minor,  Battos  III., 
the  lame,  and  thus  placed  Cyrene  in  a  sort  of  vassalage  to  the  Egyptian 
crown.'     The  ties  which  connected  the  two  courts  were  subsequently  drawn 

'  See,  on  thia  reTolntion,  aboTS,  pp.  S55-S58, 

*  Hebodotub,  II.  olxxTii.,  dutinctly  mys  that  he  became  ft  phil-Hellene,  •fikikXrii'  Si  'yir6iurot  i 

'  For  the  erenti  wMch  oconiied  at  Cyrene,  lee  above,  pp.  551-535. 

'  EendotDB  uanatee  the«e  eTsnta  withoat  mentioning  AmaaiH  (IV.  oli.,  aiiL),  and  Nioolaa  of 
DBmBBooB  adopted  Herodotua'  oocoont  with  certain  modiScations  taben  from  other  gonroes  (,Fragnt. 
52,  in  MfiiJ.B](-DiiK>T,  Fragm.  EUt.  Qrme.,  tdL  iii.  p.  387).  The  interrentiou  of  Amasia  is  mentioned 
only  by  Plataroli  (Ue  Mulier.  virL,  in  the  Opero  mOTaUa,  Didot'b  ed.,  toL  ii.  p.  280)  and  by  PoIjmiub 
{BlTdiagemata,  viiL  11);  bnt  the  reooid  of  it  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by  Bome  more  ancient 
antboi — perhaps  by  AkcftandroB  (of.  Mulleb-Didot,  Fragm.  EUt.  Qtko.,  toL  ir.  pp.  2S3,  2S6) ; 
or  perhaps,  in  the  first  mstaooe,  by  Hellanioos  of  Lesboa,  who  gave  a  somewhat  detailed  acoooat  of 
certain  points  in  EgyptisJi  bistoiy.  The  poesago  of  Herodotns  is  also  foand  inoorporated  Id  aocouate 
of  Oyreniaik  origin ;  bis  informanta  were  interested  in  recalling  deeds  which  reflected  glory  on  their 
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closer  hy  marriage ;  partly  from  policy  acd  partly  from  a  whim,  Amasis 
enpoased  a  Cyreniao  woman  named  IJadikS,  the  daughter,  according  to  some, 
of  Arkesilas  or  of  Battos,  according  to  others,  of  a  wealthy  private  individual 
named  KritohnloB.^  The  Greeks  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  fared  no  less  to 
their  own  satisfaction  at  hia  hand  than  their  compatriots  in  Africa ;  following 
the  example  of  his  ally  Crcesns,  he  entered  into  relations  with  theii  oracles  on 
several  occaaionB,  and  sent  them  magnificent  presents.  The  temple  of  Delphi 
having  been  bamt  down  in  548,  the  Athenian  family  of  the  Alcmffiooidea 
imdertook  to  rebuild  it  from  the  ground  for  the  sum  of  three  bnndred  talents, 
of  which  one-fonrth  was  to  be  furnished  by  the  Belphians.  When  these, 
being  too  poor  to  pay  the  sum  out  of  their  own  resonrces,  made  an  appeal  to 
the  generosity  of  other  friendly  powers,  Amasis  gncioualy  offered  them  a 
thousand  talents  of  Egyptian  alum,  then  esteemed  the  most  precious  of  all 
others.  Alum  was  employed  in  dyeing,  and  was  an  expensive  commodity  in 
the  markets  of  Europe ;  the  citizens  of  Delphi  were  all  the  more  sensible  of 
Pharaoh's  generosity,  since  the  united  G-reeks  of  the  Ifile  valley  contributed 
only  twenty  minse  of  the  same  mineral  as  their  quota.'  Amasis  erected  at 
Cyrene  a  statue  of  his  wife  LadikS,  and  another  of  the  goddess  Nett,  gilded  from 
head  to  foot,  and  to  these  he  added  hia  own  portrait,  probably  painted  on  a 
wooden  panel."  He  gave  to  Athene  of  Lindos  two  stone  statnes  and  a  corselet 
of  linen  of  maFvellous  fineness;*  and  Hera  of  Samos  received  two  wooden 
statues,  which  a  century  later  Heiodotos  found  still  intact.'*  The  Greeks 
flocked  to  Egypt  from  all  quartets  of  the  world  in  such  considerable  numbers 
that  the  laws  relating  to  them  had  to  be  remodelled  in  order  to  avoid 
conflicts  with  the  natives. 

The  townships  founded  a  century  earlier  along  the  Pelusiao  arm  of  the  Nile 
bad  increased  still  further  since  the  time  of  Necho,  and  to  their  activity  was 

coQDtry,  like  the  defeat  of  A  priei»tlnt«ft  (IT.  dix.),  bnt  not  in  the  numoir  of  sTent<  k  hunilifttiiig 
for  them  u  the  KiTeroiKn  interrentlOQ  of  Fhanuh  onl;  a  few  jeut  after  this  victor;.  And  bedd^ 
the  merely  paoiBo  lucoeBi  which  AmatU  nchiered  waa  not  of  a  nature  to  Ibbto  a  profoond  maik  on 
the  Egyptian  mind.  It  it  thni  easy  to  explain  hon  It  wu  that  Herodotn^  makea  no  allnaton  to  the 
part  played  by  Egypt  in  this  aSait. 

'  HsaoDOTCS,  II.  olxixi.  The  very  fact  of  the  marriage  ia  considered  by  Wiedemann  (OeiehiMe 
.Xgyptant,  p.  181;  Mgt/ptitdte  OtiehiiAie,  p.  648;  HtrodoU  Zaeiiti  BuA,  pp.  Gil,  G12)  aa  a  pnre 
legend,  bnt  there  i*  nothing  agaiiut  ita  aatlienticity ;  the  euriona  atory  of  the  relatione  of  the 
woman  with  Amaaia  told  by  the  Cyrenlao  oooimentatora  is  tho  only  part  which  need  be  rejected. 

<  HBBODCTue,  IL  olui. ;  of.  Wiedeuavn,  HeradoU  ZieeUa  Buah,  pp.  009-611. 

'  Hkbodotus,  II.  oUxzi.,  oliziiL ;  of.  WimBHAinr,  Htrodatt  ZtaeiU*  Buch,  pp.  eu>€lS.  The  text 
of  Herodotua,  ml  itxira  Itm-oS  ffo^iji  tliiBurnirjfr,(»a  oaly  mean  a  painted  panel  eimilar  to  thoae  which 
hare  been  fotmd  on  the  mummiea  of  the  OrBoo-Boman  era  in  the  Faynm. 

•  EiBODCTDa,  11.  olxxxiL ;  cf,  WiEDSMAmr,  Serodoli  Zaeiti*  Booh,  pp.  613-615.  It  seems  that  one 
of  these  atatnea  ia  that  which,  after  being  taken  to  Conatantinoplo,  waa  destroyed  in  a  flre  in  476  xjt 
Fragmenta  of  the  eoraelet  still  existed  in  the  first  oentniy  of  onr  era  (Flint,  E.  NoL,  xix.  1),  Imt 
inqnisitiTe  persons  used  to  tear  off  pieces  to  see  for  themaelvea  whether,  as  Herodotoa  assnrea  <u 
(lU.  xlrii.),  each  thread  waa  Dompoaed  of  three  hundred  and  siity-flTe  atmnds,  erety  one  TiaUile  with 
the  naked  eye. 

*  Hbbodotob,  II.  clsxzii. ;  cf.  Wiedru ahn,  Harodol*  ZineiUt  Bveh,  p.  615. 
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attiibntable  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  surronnding  region.  But  the 
position  which  they  occupied  on  the  moet  exposed  side  of  Egypt  was  regarded 
as  permanently  endangering  the  security  of  the  country ;  her  liberty  would  be 
impeiilled  should  they  revolt  during  a  war  with  the  neighbouring  empire,  and 
band  over  the  line  of  defence  which  was  garrisoned  by  them  to  the  invader.^ 
Amasis  therefore  dispossessed  their  inhabitants,  and  transferred  them  to 
Memphis  and  its  environs.  The  change  benefited  him  in  two  ways,  for,  while 
aecoring  himself  from  possible  treason,  he  gained  a  faithful  guard  for  himself 
in  the  event  of  risings  taking  place  in  his  turbulent  capital."  While  he  thus 
distributed  these  colonists  of  ancient 
standing  to  his  best  interests,  he  placed 
those  of  quite  recent  dato  in  the  part  of 
the  Delta  furthest  removed  from  Asia, 
where  surveillance  was  most  easy,  in  the 
triangle,  namely,  lying  to  the  west  of  Sais, 
between  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile, 
the  mountains,  and  the  sea-coast.  The 
Milesians  had  established  here  some  time 
previously,  on  a  canal  connected  with  the 
main  arm  of  the  river,  the  factory  of 
Naucratis,  which  long  remained  in  ob- 
scurity, but  suddenly  developed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  XXVI""  dynasty,  when 
Sais  became  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
Pharaohs."  This  town  Amasis  made  over 
to  the  Greeks  so  that  they  might  make  it 
the  commercial  and  religions  centre  of  their  conimunities  in  Egypt  Temples 
already  existed  there,  those  of  Apollo  and  Aphrodite,"  together  with  all  the 
political  and  religious  institutions  indispensable  to  the  constitution  of  an 
Hellenic  city ;  but  the  influx  of  immigrants  was  so  large  and  rapid,  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  entire  internal  organism  and  external  aspect  of  the 
city  were  metamorphosed.  New  buildings  rose  from  the  ground  with  incredible 
speed — the  little  temple  of  the  Dioskuri,  the  protectors  of  the  sailor,"  the  temple 

'  For  these  ooloniea,  see  iboTe,  pp.  196-498. 

*  HntODOTTTS,  IL  cliT. :  of.  Wikdemanh,  BvrodoU  ZieeiUt  Budi,  p.  063 ;  Uallet,  La  Premwri 
ttaUiaemmOi  det  Onea  en  SgypU,  pp.  128-131. 

'  For  the  origin  of  Nancntu,  at.  lupra,  p.  497,  note  2. 

*  Bednoed  by  Fancfaor-QudiD  from  the  plan  published  by  Petbie,  NaukratU,  ml.  i.  pi.  xL,  uid 
vol.  iL  pi.  It.  Tbe  site  of  the  Helleaion  ia  marked  A,  the  modem  Arab  village  B,  the  lemeiuM  of 
Hen  and  Apollo  E,  that  of  tbe  Dioskuii  F,  and  that  of  Aphrodite  G. 

*  For  the  temples  in  this  earlier  NancratiB,  of.  Pbtrib,  Wauftrotti,  toI.  i.  p.  II,  et  eeq,,  and 
Hallbt,  Lit  Premivrt  tlablUiemenlt  det  Greet  en  Sgypte,  pp.  185-190. 

'  PxTBU  and  Gabdker,  Naukratit,-yiA.  i.  pp.  16,  17;  vol.  ii.  pp.  II,  30-82,    Mallet  (Lsi  Frtmiert 
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of  tbe  SamiaD  Hera,  that  of  Zeus  of  ^giua,'  and  that  of  Athene ; '  ere  long 
the  great  temenos,  the  Hellenion,  was  erected  at  the  public  ezpenee  by  nine 
.^Solian,  Ionian,  and  Dorian  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  to  serve  as  a  place  of  assembly 
for  their  conntrymen,  as  a  storehoose,  as  a  sanctuary,  and,  if  need  be,  ctod  as 
a  refage  and  fortress,  so  great  was  its  area  and  so  thick  its  walla.^  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  constitution  of  Naucratis  to  be  very  homogeDeoufr,  when  a  score 
of  different  elements  assisted  in  its  composition.  It  appears  to  hare  been  a 
oompromise  between  the  inatitntions  of  the  Dorians  and  those  of  the  lonians. 
Its  supreme  magistrates  were  called  timuchi,  but  their  length  of  office  and 
functions  are  alike  unknown  to  us.*  The  inspectors  of  the  emporia  and 
markets  could  be  elected  only  by  the  citizens  of  the  nine  towns,^  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  chief  authority  was  not  entirely  in  the  hands  either  of  the  timuchi  or 
the  inspectors ;  perhaps  each  quarter  of  the  town  had  its  council  taken  from 
among  the  oldest  residents.^  A  prytaneom  was  open  to  all  comers  where 
assemblies  and  banquets  were  held  on  feast-days ;  here  were  celebrated  at  the 
public  expense  the  festivals  of  Dionysos  and  Apollo  Eomseos.''  Amasis  made 
the  city  a  free  port,  accessible  at  all  times  to  whoever  should  present  them- 
selves with  peaceable  intent,  and  the  privileges  which  he  granted  naturally 
brought  about  the  dosing  of  all  the  other  seaports  of  Egypt.  When  a  Greek 
ship,  pursued  by  pirates,  buffeted  by  storms,  or  disabled  by  an  accident  at 
sea,  ran  ashore  at  some  prohibited  spot  on  the  coast,  the  captain  had  to  appear 
before  the  nearest  magistrate,  in  order  to  swear  that  he  had  not  viokted  the 
law  wilfully,  but  from  the  force  of  circnmstances.     If  his  excuse  appeared 

^taNwwnMnb  dM  Or«w  en  £yyp(«,  pp.  190, 191)  tbioki  that  the  temple  of  which  Fetrie  has  diMOTeted 
the  lemAhu  wm  boilt  about  the  time  of  Amaaia,  oa  the  tnina  of  a  pretiooa  temple,  which  alto  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  Dicaksri. 

■  Pbtbh  and  Qardhxb,  Naukralit,  vol.  i.  p.  16;  toL  ii  pp.  49,  50;  of.  Hallbt,  Lei  Prtnun 
ttabliuanenU  dei  Qreei  m  ^ipU,  pp.  191-193. 

■  The  temple  of  AtheDe,  the  NIC  of  tlie  Saita  noma,  Ib  as  yet  known  only  b;  an  ieMiiptiDn  in 
Prrsis,  NaultTatiM,  vol.  i.  pi.  six.,  and  p.  IT,  and  Tm  Yaari'  Digging  in  Egypt,  p.  SB ;  of.  Hallvt, 
Ltt  Pr«mieri  StablittemaUi  da  Ortet  en  6gy<pte,  p.  193. 

'  HnoDOTDB,  II.  clxxTili. ;  of.  Wiedbiunh,  HerodoU  Zumla  Bach,  pp.  607,  606.  The  lite  hu 
been  lediwoveied  b;  Petrie  at  the  Bonthem  extremity  of  and  almost  outside  the  town  {NaukratU, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  23, 2i) ;  the  walla  were  aboat  48  feet  thick  and  89  feat  high,  and  the  reotangular  area 
eoeloaed  hj  them  oonld  easily  contain  fifty  thonaand  men.  CC  Mali.ei,  Let  Frmtiwt  fHablUiemaU* 
tUt  Qreei  «n  ^gyple,  pp.  195-196. 

*  Hebhiab  of  UcToniMOS,  Fragm.  2,  in  MOllzb-Didot,  Fragm.  Hiil.  Qrae.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  80, 81, 
where  the  timuchi  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  feativala  oelebraled  in  the  enoloaoie  of  the 
Hellenion.  Hesychina'  definition  of  a  timnahoi  ia;  ipxir  laxupiriiTiis,  i^iyiatot.  An  ioacription 
mentions  a  timnohot  at  Teat  (Cbrpiu  Jnicripfionutn  QraaiTum,  8044),  and  thia  title  may  have  been 
imported  into  Egypt  by  Tean  colonEata.  The  timnohi  of  Haraeiilaa  were  not  magistnitea,  bnt  the  six 
hundred  life-members  of  the  aenate  (Sraxno,  IV.  i.  §  5,  p.  179). 

'  HfBODOTDS,  II.  clzxviiL  ;  of.  WiXDEUim,  Eerodsti  ZuKtUi  Baeh,  p.  608. 

'  Thia,  at  leaat,  is  the  opinion  of  ConriDe,  Oredt  Hiitorg  (translated  by  Bononfi  and  Leclbbq, 
?ol.  L  p.  580),  where  the  dotiei  of  the  timnohi  aeem  to  be  thns  explained. 

'  For  the  civil  and  political  organiaation  of  the  city  of  Naaoratis,  tee  the  detailed  account  by 
Hallet,  Lr$  Fremitn  EliMmemattt  det  Greet  en  Sgyptt,  pp.  857-860. 
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reasonable,  lie  was  peimitted  to  make  his  v/&j  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oanopic 
branch  of  the  Nile ;  bat  when  the  state  of  the  wind  or  tide  did  not  allow  of  his 
departure,  his  cargo  was  transferred  to  boats  of  the  locality,  and  sent  to  the 
Hellenic  Bettlement  hj  the  canals  of  the  Delta.^  This  provisioQ  of  the  law 
brought  prosperity  to  Kaucratis ;  the  whole  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt  with 
the  Oreek  world,  passed  through  her  docks,  and  in  a  few  years  she  became 
one  of  the  wealthiest  emporia  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  inhabitants  soon 
overflowed  the  surrounding  coantry,  and  covered  it  with  villas  and  townships.' 
Snch  merchants  as  refused  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  their  own  countrymen 
found  a  home  in  some  other  part  of  the  valley  which  suited  them,  and  even 
Upper  Egypt  and  the  Libyan  desert  were  subject  to  their  pacific  inroads.  The 
Milesians  established  depdts  in  the  ancient  city  of  Abydoa;^  the  Cypriots  and 
Lesbians,  and  the  people  of  Ephesns,  Chios,  and  Samoa,  were  scattered  over  the 
islands  formed  by  the  network  of  canals  and  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  delighted  in 
giving  them  the  names  of  their  respective  countries ;  *  Greeks  of  diverse  origia 
settled  themselves  at  NeapoUs,  not  tar  from  Fanopolis;^  and  the  Samians 
belonging  to  the  .^lachrionian  tribe  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Great  Oasis ;  *  in 
fact,  there  was  scarcely  a  village  where  Hellenic  traders  were  not  found,  like 
the  iahUe  of  to-day,  selling  wine,  perfumes,  oil,  and  salted  provisions  to  the 
natives,  practising  nsmy  in  all  ite  forms,  and  averse  from  no  means  of 
enriching  themselves  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Those  who  returned  to  theii 
mother-country  carried  thither  strange  tales,  which  aroused  the  curiosity  and 
cupidity  of  their  fellow-citizens;  and  philosophers,  merchants,  and  soldiers 
alike  set  out  for  the  land  of  wonders  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  wealth,  or 
adventnres.''     Amasis,  ever  alert  upon  his  Asiatic  frontier,  and  always  anxious 

'  Hmbodotub,  II.  cliziz. :  of.  Wibsbiunk,  Herodot*  Zaeiiet  Btieh,  pp.  608,  6I>9. 

*  On  tile  proBperity  and  trade  of  NftncTatEs,  at.  the  work  of  Mai.i.ei,  Lh  FrtMitrt  £tdlH4*#metUt 
dtt  Ortei  m  £gjipte,  pp.  199-361,  where  he  haa  oolleoted  ail  the  leant;  informatioD  glyen  hj  auotent 
anthoritiea,  and  that  whioh  hai  reBultad  Trom  the  exoavatloiu  of  the  Egypt  Exphration  Fmd  u  let 
forth  in  Fexbie  uid  Oabsneb,  SauknUit,  i.,  ii 

'  Stxfhen  or  BYZAjrnuM,  i.e.  'A^uioi,  where  the  ntuua  at  tba  towa  u  said  to  be  derived  from  . 
Uwt  of  the  Miledaii  Abjdos  who  foiiDdod  it,  probabl;  oa  the  toBtimonj  of  Ariatagoims  (Qdtboemid, 
Klnnt  Sehri/ttn,  toL  L  p.  217).  Letronae  hu  aeeo  that  the  hiitoiian  meant  a  faotary  eatabUahed 
b;  the  Milsfiana  probably  in  the  reign  of  Amasig,  at  the  termitiua  of  the  route  leading  to  the  Great 
Oaaia  ((Eurrsi  Choitiet,  ed.  Faosis,  lit  seriei,  tdI.  i.  p.  166). 

*  HlOATXUB  or  UlLiTUS,  Fragm.  2B6,  in  MOLLia-DmoT,  Fragm.  Hut.  Qrme.,  vol.  i.  p.  20, 
after  Btefhbn  or  BizjLNTICH,  (.v.'Ef  «roi.  The  compiler  ooaBnea  hlmeelf  to  stating  that  there  were 
in  the  Nile  IsIandB  called  Bpheaus,  Chioo,  Samoa,  Leebos,  CTpiua,  and  ao  on ;  the  explanation  I  have 
given  in  the  text  acconnta  for  thij  cnrioug  fact  quite  simply. 

*  HE&osorns,  IL  xoL ;  cf.  Wiedbuaith,  Serodi^  ZieeUet  Bach,  p.  S68,  where  Wiedemann,  adopt- 
ing GDt«cbmid'a  (^KUina  Sehri/Un,  vol.  i.  p.  217)  Idea,  shows  that  NeapoKs  is  not,  as  haa  often 
been  stated,  the  same  as  BlainSpoUs,  the  Qeneh  oF  the  present  day,  bat  a  large  village  near  to 
Fanopolia,  or  perhaps  a  Greek  qoarter  within  this  last  tows. 

*  Herodotus,  IIL  xxvi. ;  of.  Uasfiso,  Etadei  de  Mythologi^  et  d'Arehfiilogie  ^gypUmntt,  vol.  iit 
pp.  122-126. 

'  In  MiiiBT,  Let  Fremien  ElobHtiemetili  dei  Greet   en  £gypte,  pp.  365-384,  will  be  found  a 
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to  strengthen  himself  m  that  quarter  ^;ainat  a  Ghaldeean  or  Persian  inTaeioa, 
welcomed  them  with  open  arms :  those  who  remained  in  the  country  obtained 
employment  about  his  person,  while  such  as  left  it  not  to  return,  carried  away 
with  them  the  memory  of  bis  kindly  treatment,  and  secured  for  hioi  in  Hellas 
alliauces  of  which  he  might  one  day  stand  in  need.  The  conduct  of  Amasis 
was  politic,  but  it  aroused  the  ill-feeling  of  bis  subjects  against  him.  Like 
the  Jews  under  Hezekiab,  the  Babylonians  under  Nabonidos,  and  all  other 
decadent  races  threatened  by  ruin,  they  attributed  their  decline,  not  to  their 
own  vices,  but  to  the  machinations  of  an  angry  god,  and  they  looked  on 
favours  granted  to  strangers  as  a  sacrilege.  Had  not  the  Greeks  broagbt 
their  divinities  with  them  ?  Bid  they  not  pervert  the  simple  country-folk,  so 
that  they  associated  the  Greek  religion  with  that  of  their  own  country? 
Money  was  scarce ;  Amasis  had  been  obliged  to  debit  the  rations  and  pay  of 
his  mercenaries  to  the  accounts  of  the  most  venerated  Egyptian  temples — ^those 
of  Sais,  Heliopolis,  Bubastis,  and  Memphis ;  and  each  of  these  institutions  had 
to  rebate  so  much  per  cent,  on  their  annual  revenues  in  favour  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  hand  over  to  them  considerable  quantities  of  com,  cattle,  poultry, 
stuffs,  woods,  perfumes,  and  objects  of  all  kinds.  The  priests  were  load  in 
their  indignation,  the  echo  of  which  still  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  faithful  some 
centuries  later,^  and  the  lower  classes  making  common  cause  with  their  priests, 
a  spirit  of  hatred  was  roused  among  the  populace  as  bitter  as  that  which 
bad  previously  caused  the  downfall  of  Apries.  As  the  fear  of  the  army  prevented 
this  feeling  from  maniFestisg  itself  in  a  revolt,  it  found  expression  in  the  secret 
calumnies  which  were  circulated  against  the  king,  and  misrepresented  the 
motives  of  all  his  actions.  Scores  of  malicious  stories  were  repeated  vilifying 
his  character.  It  was  stated  that  before  his  accession  he  was  much  addicted 
to  eating  and  drinking,  but  that,  suffering  from  want  of  money,  he  had  not 
hesitated  in  procuring  what  he  wished  for  by  all  sorts  of  means,  the  most 
honest  of  which  had  been  secret  theft.^  When  made  king,  he  bad  several 
times  given  way  to  intoxication  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  incapable  of 
attending  to  public  business;  his  ministers  were  then  obliged  to  relate  moral 
tales  to  him  to  bring  him  to  a  state  of  reason.^     Many  persons  having  taunted 

list  of  illiutiioiu  Greeks  who  aooordiog  to  traditioo  vUited  B^pt,  oi  who  nally  came  thither  In  the 
Saite  epoch — the  poet  AIotBiu  of  Hitjlene,  the  two  Saniifta  sonlpton  Thooionu  and  Toleolea,  SoloD 
the  Athenian,  Tholea  of  Hiletos,  And  PythagoroB. 

'  Theli'  exprestion  of  indignation  baa  been  preserved  to  as  in  one  of  the  demotio  papyri  of  the 
Biblioth^ne  Nationals  translated  by  B^tillout,  Le  Bal  Amiuit  H  Ui  Mercenaint,  in  the  Beem* 
igj/ptologiqiu,  ToL  1.  pp.  II-I3. 

'  Hebodotcs,  II.  cUiiv.;  et  Wudshaks,  HarodaU  ZaeUei  Bitch,  pp.  597,  598. 

>  This  is  the  import  of  the  atory  fitet  pnblitlied  b?  Bevillout,  L»  Boi  AmatU  et  lai  Mtneiuiint, 
in  ihe  Bevue  Bgyploiogique,  vol.  1.  pp.  17-19;  aC.TSAdfsao,  Let  OontMpopttlairudtrBgjfpteAneiame, 
2nd  edit.,  pp.  297-303.    The  foadneBB  of  Amasii  for  wine  and  mirth  ig  mentiooed  by  HxaoDorvs,  II. 
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him  with  his  low  extraction,  he  had  oanssd  a  statue  of  a  divinity  to  be  made 
out  of  a  gold  basin  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wash  hia  feet,  and  he  had 
exposed  it  to  the  adoration  of  the  &ithful.  Whan  it  had  been  worshipped  by 
them  for  some  time,  he  revealed  the  origin  of  the  idol,  and  added  "  that  it  had 
been  with  himself  as  with  the  foot-pan. . . .  If  he  were  a  private  person  fonnerly, 
yet  now  he  had  oome  to  be  their  king,  and  so  he  bade  them  honour  and 
reverence  him,"  ^  Towards  the  middle  and  end  of  his  reign  he  was  as  much 
detested  as  he  had  been  beloved  at  the  ontset. 

He  had,  notwithstanding,  so  efiectively  armed  Egypt  that  the  Persians  had 
not  ventured  to  risk  a  collision  with  her  immediately  after  theit  conquest  of 
Babylon.  Cyms  had  spent  ten  years  in  compassing  the  downfall  of  Nabonidns, 
and,  calculating  that  that  of  Amasis  would  require  no  less  a  period  of  time,  he 
set  methodically  to  work  on  the  organisation  of  his  recently  acquired  territory ; 
the  cities  of  Fhcenicia  acknowledged  him  as  their  suzerain,  and  furnished 
him  with  what  had  hitherto  been  a  coveted  acqoisition,  a  fleet  These 
preliminaries  had  apparently  been  already  accomplished,  when  the  movements 
of  the  barbarians  suddenly  made  his  presence  in  the  &r  iEast  imperative.  He 
hurried  thither,  and  was  mysterionsly  lost  to  sight  (529).  Tradition  accounts 
for  his  death  in  several  ways.  If  Xenophou  is  to  be  credited,  he  died  peace- 
ably on  his  bed,  surrounded  by  his  children,  and  edifying  those  present  by  his 
wisdom  and  his  almost  superhuman  resignation.'  Berosus  tells  us  that  he  was 
killed  in  a  campaign  against  the  Dahse ; '  Ctesias  states  that,  having  been 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Derhikes,  one  of  the  savage  tribes  of  Bactriana, 
he  succumbed  to  his  injuries  three  days  after  the  engagement.*  According  to 
the  worthy  Herodotus,  he  asked  the  hand  of  Tomyris,  Queen  of  the  Massagetie, 
in  marriage,  and  was  refused  with  disdain.  He  declared  war  against  her  to 
avenge  his  wounded  vanity,  set  out  to  flght  with  her  bey«nd  the  Araxes, 
in  the  steppes  of  Turkestan,  defeated  the  advance-guard  of  cavalry,  and 
took  prisoner  the  heir  to  the  crown,  Spargapises,  who  thereupon  ran  himself 
through  with  his  sword.  "Then  Tomyris  collected  all  the  forces  of  her 
kingdom,  and  gave  him  (Cyrus)  battle.  Of  all  the  combats  in  which 
barbarians  have  engaged  among  themselves,  I  reckon  this  to  have  been  the 
fiercest.     The  following,  as  I  understand,  was  the  manner  of  it: — First,  the 

'  Hebodotub,  IL  olxxii. ;  or.  Wiedkhann,  BerodoU  ZuieUei  BiuA,  pp.  S91,  595. 

'  XiROFBON,  Oyropxdia,  Till,  vii  §S  S-38.  A  Bimilar. legend,  bat  later  in  date,  told  haw  Cjnu, 
t/hea  a  hnndrad  jeara  old,  asked  otia  da;  to  lee  hia  &ienda.  Hs  was  told  that  hia  son  had  h&d  them 
all  put  to  death :  hia  grief  at  the  orneltj  of  Camb;»e«  ofttued  Iiia  death  in  a  few  days  (ONBaicmmB, 
Fragm.  32,  in  MeLLra-Dii>OT,  Beriptoret  rerum  Altxandri  Xagai,  p.'  57), 

'  If  Eusebiufl  (CArontcon,  p.  29)  can  be  tnuted ;  as  Noldeke  baa  pointed  out,  Beroraa  might  laallj 
have  found  the  faot  recorded  in  a  Babylonian  doeament  simitar  to  those  from  which  we  have  learned 
the  events  that  oocnrred  at  tbe  beginning  of  OyniB'  reign  (Ju/«Um  ror  Pertitcken  Q«*ekiehte,  p.  2*). 

'  Ctemas,  Fragm.  28,  %%  6,  7,  in  MUllbb-Didot,  Cfema  Onidii  Fragmenta,  p.  47, 
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two  armies  stood  apart  aod  shot  their  arrows  at  each  other;  then,  when  their 
quivers  were  empty,  they  closed  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  lances  and 
daggers ;  and  thus  they  continued  fighting  for  a  length  of  time,  neither 
choosing  to  give  ground.    At  length  the  MaBsagBt^e  prevailed.    The  greater 
part  of  the  army  of  the  Persians  was  destroyed.    Search  was  made  among  the 
slain  by  order  of  the  queen  for  the  body  of  Cyms ;  and  when  it  was  found,  she 
took  a  skin,  and,  filling  it  full  of  human  blood,  she  dipped  the  head  of  Cyrus 
in  the  gore,  saying,  as  she  thus  insulted  the  corse,  *I  live  and  have  conquered 
thee  in  fight,  and  yet  by  thee  am  I 
mined,  for  thou  tookest  my  son  with 
guile;    but  thus  I  make  good  my 
threat,    and    give   thee    thy  fill  of 
blood.' "  *    The  engagement  was  not 
as  serious  as  the  legend  would  have 
us  believe,  and  the  growth  of  the 
Farsian  power  was  in  no  way  afTected 
by  it    It  cost  Cyrus  his  life,  but  bis 
army  experienced  no  serious  disaster, 
and  his  mea  took  the  king's  body  and 
brought  it  to  Fasargadse.    He  had  a 
palace  there,  the  remains  of  which  can 
still  be  seen  on  the  plain  of  Murg&b.' 
The  edifice  was  unpretentious,  built 
upon  a  rectangular  plan,  with  two 
porches  of  four  columns  on  the  longer 
sides,  a  lateral  chamber  at  each  of  the 
four  angles,  and  a  hypostyle  hall  in 
the  centre,  dirided  lengthways  by  two 
rows  of  columns  which  supported  the  roof.    The  walls  were  decorated  with  bas- 
reliefs,  and  wherever  the  inscriptions  hare  not  been  destroyed,  we  can  read  in 
cuneiform  characters  in  the  three  languages  which  thenceforward  formed  the 
official  means  of  communication  of  the  empire — Fersian,  Medic,  and  Chaldiean 
—the  name,  title,  and  family  of  the  royal  occupant.    Cyrus  himself  is  repre- 
sented in  a  standing  posture  on  the  pilasters,  wearing  a  costume  in  which 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  features  are  curiously  combined.    He  is  clothed  from 
neck  to  ankle  in  the  close-fitting  fringed  tunic  of  the  Babylonian  and  Ninevite 

'  Hbbodoics,  I.  ociT.-HJCiiT.  (BfwliMMi'B  tnuis.) :  of.  Jubtis,  L  8 ;  VitEttioa  Uaxudb,  i.  10. 

•  For  this  paloee  of  CyruB,  cf.  Pbbbot  and  Cbifiez,  Hi«(oire  d«  V±rt  dam  rAntiquHi,  »ol.  t. 
pp,  665-670,  and  DiEnLAJor,I.'.dri4n(igi(«dfl(oP»r»e,  vol,  i.  p.  29,  etgeq. 

•  Drawn  by  Bondier,  from  the  photograph  by  Dieulafot,  L'Acrapole  de  Swe,  p,  49,  No.  33. 
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soveteignB;  his  feet  are  covered  with  laoed  boota,  wbile  foui  great  wings, 
emblems  of  the  supreme  power,'  oversliadow  bis  shoolclers  and  loins,  two  of  them 
raised  in  the  air,  the  others  pointing  to  the  oarth  ;  he  wears  on  his  head  the 
Egyptian  skoU-cap,  from  which  rises  one  of  the  most  complicated  head-diesses 
of  the  royal  wardrobe  of  the  Pharaohs.'    The  monarch  raises  bis  right  band 


TBI  TOMB  or  OTBca.' 

with  the  gesture  of  a  man  speaking  to  an  assembled  people,*  and  as  if  repeating 
the  legend  traced  above  his  image :  "  I  am  Cyrus,  the  king,  the  Achcemenian." 
He  was  buried  not  far  off,  in  the  monnmental  tomb  which  he  had  probably  bnilt 
for  himself  in  a  square  encloaare,  having  a  portico  on  three  of  its  sides ;  a  small 
chamber,  with  a  ridge  roof,  rises  from  a  base  composed  of  six  receding  steps, 
so  arranged  as  to  appear  of  unequal  height.    The  doorway  is  narrow,  and  so  low 

'  Hbbodotcb,  I.  odx. ;  cf.  Diidlatoi,  L'AH  JnMjue  de  la  Fstm,  vol.  L  p.  35. 

■  ThU  ia  tbe  diadem  of  tbe  triple  hoUtn,  No.  xli.  in  the  lUt  of  Bocbbuoittihi,  (Evvre*  dlverttt, 
pi.  U. 

'  Drawn  bjr  Fsaoher-GndiD,  Erom  tbe  heUograTnre  of  Ha^jLxnyi,  L'Art  Antique  d«  ta  Pent, 
VoL  L  pL  xix. 

'  Dienlafof  pUoes  in  his  oloaed  hand  "  a  atataetle  of  whioh  the  doable  oap,  verj  different  from 
the  pthtrU,  ii  raimouated  bj  the  ladrsd  nrniu  "  (_L'Art  Antiqat  d«  la  Perte,  toI.  L  p.  85,  and  pL  xviL) : 
00  othu  traveller  bu  mentioned  tbis  emblem,  and  on  olo«el;  eiamming  the  photographs  of  the 
tnonameDt,  even  that  bj  Diealafb;  iL'Aeropt^  de  Sme,  p.  19,  No.  33),  I  can  make  ont  only  a  craok  in 
the  Btone,  beyond  which  can  be  eaaily  aoea  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  stretched  ont  «■  in  tbe  mmbntioD 
above  on  p.  652. 
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that  a  man  of  medium  stature  finds  some  difBcalty  in  entering.  It  is  sar- 
mouoted  by  a  hollow  moulding,  quite  Egyptian  in  style,  and  was  closed  by  a 
two-leared  stone  door.*  The  golden  coEBn  rested  on  a  couch  of  the  Bame 
metal,  ooreted  with  precions  atuffd ;  and  a  circular  table,  ladea  with  drioking- 
Teseels  and  ornaments  enriched  with  precious  stones,  completed  the  furniture 
of  the  chamber.  The  body  of  the  conqueror  remained  undisturbed  on  this 
spot  for  two  centuries  nnder  the  care  of  the  priests  ;  but  while  Alexander  was 
Wiping  war  on  the  Indian  frontier,  the  Greek  officers,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted 
the  government  of  Persia  proper,  allowed  themselves  to  be  tempted  by  the 
enormous  wealth  which  the  funerary  chapel  was  supposed  to  contain.  They 
opened  the  coffin,  broke  the  couch  and  the  table,  and  finding  them  too  heavy 
to  carry  away  easily,  they  contented  themselves  with  stealing  the  drinking- 
vessels  and  jewels.'  Alexander  on  his  return  visited  the  place,  and  caused  the 
entrance  to  be  closed  with  a  slight  wall  of  masonry;  he  intended  to  restore 
the  monument  to  its  former  splendour,  but  he  himself  perished  shortly  after, 
and  what  remained  of  the  contents  probably  soon  disappeared.  After  the 
death  of  Gyrus,  popular  imagination,  drawing  on  the  inexhaustible  materials 
famished  by  hia  adventurous  career,  seemed  to  delight  in  making  him  the 
ideal  of  all  a  monarch  should  be;  they  attributed  to  him  every  virtue — 
gentleness,  bravery,  moderation,  justice,  and  wisdom.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  good  general — activity,  energy,  and 
courage,  together  with  the  astuteness  and  the  duplicity  so  necessary  to 
success  in  Asiatic  conquest — but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  in  the 
same  degree  the  gifts  of  a  great  administrator.  He  made  no  changes  in  the 
system  of  government  which  from  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  onwards 
had  obtained  among  all  Oriental  sovereigns;  he  placed  satraps  over  the  towns 
and  countries  of  recent  acquisition,  at  Sardes  and  Babylon,  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  but  without  clearly  defining  their  functions  or  subjecting  them  to  a 
supervision  sufficiently  strict  to  ensure  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 
He  believed  that  he  was  destined  to  found  a  single  empire  in  which  all  the 
ancient  empires  were  to  be  merged,  and  he  all  but  carried  his  task  to  a 
successful  close :  Egypt  alone  remained  to  be  conquered  when  he  passed 
away. 

His  wife  XassandanS,  a  daughter  of  Phamaspes,  and  an  Achcemenian  like 

'  DlEVLAFOT,  L'Art  AnU(pie  de  la  Pene,  TuL  i  p.  IS. 

'  Arbuh,  AnahatUiYL  x.  g§  i-9,  after  AtUBTOBDi.cs  (Fragm.  37,  in  MiIlleb-Didot,  Scriptaret 
rcrum  AUxandri  Magni,  pp.  107,  108).  Gf.  Pbeudo-Calliktbehes,  II.  ivlil,,  vhere  the  anlhor  pUoei 
the  tomb  of  Cjma  and  that  of  "  Nabonaaar,  ffltom  the  Greeks  call  Nnbnkhodonosor,"  side  by  side. 
According  to  Oppert,  the  little  building  of  Uurgliftb  is  not  the  tomb  of  CymB,  bot  of  his  wife 
KasBandanS  (Journal  .diiafi;u«,  lS72,vol.  tix.  pp.  548,  and  Le  Peuplael  la  Langut  dt»  Midet,  pp.  110, 
111).  The  descriptiou  pieaerved  by  Anian  abana  that  it  belong!  to  the  ooaqaeior,  and  not  to  one  of 
hii  qneens. 
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himself,  had  borne  him  fire  childrea ;  two  sons,  Cambyses '  and  SmeidiH,^  and 
three  daughters,  Atossa,  Bozana,  and  ArtystonS.^  Cambyaes  was  probably 
bom  about  558,  soon  after  his  father's  accession,*  and  he  was  his  legitimate 
successor,  according  to  the  Persian  custom  which  assigsed  the  crown  to  the 
eldest  of  the  sons  bom  in  the  purple.'  He  had  been  assooiated,  a&  we  hare  seen, 
in  the  Babylonian  regal  power  immediately  after  the  victory  over  Xahonidus,^ 
and  OD  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  fatal  campaign  against  the  Uassagetee 
bis  Esther,  again  in  aceordance  with  the  Feteian  law,  had  appointed  him  regent.^ 
A  later  tradition,  preserved  by  Ctesias,  relates  that  on  this  occasion  the 
territory  had  been  divided  between  the  two  sons :  Smerdia,  here  called 
Tanyoxarhes,  having  received  as  his  share  Bactrlana,  the  Khoramnians,  the 
Parthians,  and  the  Carmanians,  under  the  snzaraiaty  of  bis  brother.^    Cambyses, 

'  The  Pennan  farm  of  the  name  rendered  KambjieB  \>j  the  Gieeka  (Hebodotctb,  II.  i.)  wu 
Eabottjb  or  Eambuztj&(JuBTi,Jrante:A<i  Aammfioehjpp.  153,151).  Herodotiu  oolli  him  theHouof 
KamondanS  (II.  i..  III.  li,),  and  the  tnditioD  irhich  he  has  prcBerved  ii  oertafnly  antbantie.  CImUs 
hsa  erroDeouaLj  atated  that  his  mother  wm  Amytii,  the  daoghter  of  Aatjagea  {Fragm.  37,  in  UOller. 
Dnxn,  CUdm  Cnidii  Fragmenla,  p.  63),  and  Dmon,  abo  erroneonily,  the  Egj^tian  woman  NiUlis 
(Fragnt.  11,  ia  lIi)u.BB-Dii>OT,  Fragta.  Hut.  Orma.,  ToL  iL  p.  91) ;  Diodorna  BioiUus  (L  33)  and  Straho 
make  him  the  son  of  Heiot.  For  a  good  Bummar?  of  information  ooooeming  Cambyeei  and  the 
children  of  Cf  nu,  see  Pbabhee,  Fortdtmigm  iw  QwcAieAfa  det  AUerOmmn,  rol.  i.  pp.  30-34. 

*  Theoriglnal  form -was  Bardlya  or  Bwalya, "  the  landable"  (Jcmi,  JroiBioief  ^omenftmiA,  p.  63), 
and  the  flrtt  Greek  trauwript  ImowD,  in  .Xsohjliu  (P«rui,  774),  ia  Hardee,  or,  in  the  aoholiaett  on 
the  paMagB,  Herdiaa,  whioh  hsi  been  oorrapted  into  Marpliiog  by  Hellanikos  {Fragm.  161,  in 
HCUiES-DiDOT,  FTagra.  Hitt.  (Jr«o,  yol.  i,  p.  68)  and  into  Merges  by  Pompeina  Trogus  (Jntrni,  i.  9). 
The  form  Smerdia  ia  Herodotas  (ILL  xix.),  and  in  the  hiatoriani  who  fallow  him  (Diodobvb  Siohlus, 
xix.  40),  ii  the  reaalt  of  a  mistaken  aBsimilation  of  the  Persian  name  with  the  pnrely  Greek  one  of 
Smeidii  or  Smerdtes  (Abistotle,  PoftUfu,  Berlin  ed.,  toL  iL  p.  1311);  oompate  alio  the  name  of  a 
son  of  Otanei  rendered  Smerdomenes  for  the  eame  reason  (Hkbodotu^  VU.  liiiiL,  oxzi.). 

*  Herodotna  Bays  that  Atowa  was  the  danghter  o(  KaasandeuS  (II.  1,  Hi.  iiL),  and  the  poaitioa 
which  she  held  during  three  reigns  ahows  that  she  moat  have  been  so ;  Justl,  howeTor,  oalla  hor 
the  danghter  of  Amytia  (JranueAai  Nammbueli,  p.  398).  A  aecond  danghter  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotns  (III.  xxiL),  the  one  whom  Cambyaea  killed  in  Eg7pt  by  a  kick ;  he  givea  her  no  name, 
bnt  ahe  ia  probably  the  aame  as  (MtHacABT,  DU  Aityrialta  dti  Kleiiiu,  in  the  Phllologiu,  8uppl., 
vol.  V.  pp.  607, 6Q8 ;  Fbashek,  Fonehangen  tvr  GaehiehU  dei  Mtvrthutru,  val.  i.  pp.  31, 32)  the  Boiana 
who  according  to  Cteaias  bore  a  headleai  child  (Fragm.  29,  §  12,  in  MOlleb-Didot,  Clerfa  Cnidii 
Fragtattita,  p.  IS).  The  youngest,  Ariystou^  was  the  favourite  wife  of  Darius  (Heboix>tcb,  III. 
IiiiTlii.,  VII.  Ixix.,  Ixxii.).  Joeephns  {Ant.  Jud.,  II.  xi.  §  2)  apeake  of  a  foorth  daughter  of  Cjnia 
called  MeroS,  bat  wilhont  aayins  who  was  the  mother  of  this  prinoeaa. 

'  Acoarding  to  the  very  probable  calculation  of  Pbajhek,  ForuAvngen  lur  OemhxehU  dei 
AUarOnimt,  toL  i.  pp.  34,  S6. 

'  On  this  point,  of.  Hbbodotub,  VII.  ii.,  iii.,  where  tradition  aaoribee  the  eetabliahment  of  thia  law 
to  the  Spartan  Demaratos  in  the  case  of  Xerxes  I. 

*  On  this  first  aeaooiation,  of.  $upra,  p.  636. 

'  HEBODOVce,  I.  ocriii.,  atatea  the  fiiet,  K(v>j3^p,  nfirtp  ir^r  fiaaiX^lnr  iSltou;  and  elsewhere 
(Til.  ii.)be  formally  says  that  the  Persian  lawrequired  the  nomination  of  a  suoceasor  in  Buoh  a  case. 

*  OTEatAH,  Fragm.  29,  §  8,  in  HitLLEB-DmoT,  Clenie  Cnidii  Fragmenta,  p.  47 ;  Xenophon,  who 
preaerrea  the  Mme  legend,  givea  the  name  as  TanaoiaTes,  and  says  that  the  Hedes,  the  Arme- 
nians, and  the  Cadnsians  were  hia  snbjecta  (^Oj/ropayJia,  VIII.  vii.  §  11).  Duncker  {OtKhichte 
da  Aller&mni,  1th  edit,,  toI.  iv.  p.  427)  aooepts  the  dirision  of  the  empire  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  the  latest  historian  of  Smetdisi  Hntecker  (Oer  .Failed  Smardii,  p.  S5),  adopts  the 
same  Tiaw.  Tanaojares  or  Tanyoxerkes  would  then  be  only  an  epithet  applied  to  Smerdis,  Thanva- 
rakhahathra,  (Aa  king  of  the  bow  (BuHgKEB,  Qeuhidile  da  AUtrthtiiM,  1th  edit.,  tol.  iv.  p.  437), 
TaDUToztaka,  Ihe  great  of  body  (Opfebt,  M^moire  tur  lei  Interiptiont  AkMminidee,  in  the  J.  A:, 
4th  aer.,  18S1,  toI.  ivil  p.  262X  Tanvrakhshatbako,  eteaU(«A#d  tn  a  lt$ter  hingdom  (Kebv,  Spteimen 
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it  is  clear,  inherited  the  whole  empire,  bat  intrigaea  gathered  round  Smerdis, 
and  revoltB  broke  ont  in  the  proTinoes,  incited,  so  it  was  said,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  by  his  partisans.'  The  new  king  was  possessed  of  a  violent, 
merciless  temper,  and  the  Persians  subsequently  emphasised  the  fact  by 
saying  that  Cyras  had  been  a  father  to  tfasm,  Cambyses  a  master.'  The 
rebellions  were  repressed  with  a  vigorous  hand,  and  finally  Smerdis  disappeared 
by  royal  order,  and  the  secret  of  bis  fate  was  so  well  kept,  that  it  was  believed, 
eveu  by  his  mother  and  sisters,  that  he  was  merely  imprisoned  in  some  obscure 
Median  fortress.'  The  ground  being  cleared  of  his  rival,  and  affairs  on  t^e 
Scythian  frontier  reduced  to  order,  Cambyses  took  np  the  projects  against 
Egypt  at  the  exact  point  at  which  his  predecessor  had  left  them.  Amasis, 
who  for  ten  years  had  been  expecting  an  attack,  had  taken  every  precaution  in 
his  power  against  it,  and  had  once  more  patiently  begun  to  make  overtures  of 
alliance  with  the  Hellenic  cities ;  those  on  the  European  continent  did  not  feel 
themselves  so  seriously  menaced  as  to  consider  it  to  their  interest  to  famish 
him  with  any  assistance,  hut  the  Greeks  of  the  independent  islands,  with  their 
chief,  Folycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  received  his  advances  with  alacrity.  Foly- 
crates  had  at  his  disposal  a  considerable  fleet,  the  finest  hitherto  seen  in  the 
waters  of  the  JBgean,  and  this,  combined  with  the  Egyptian  navy,  was  not  any 
too  large  a  force  to  protect  the  coasts  of  the  Delta,  now  that  the  Persians  had 
at  their  disposition  not  only  the  vessels  of  the  .^lian  and  Ionian  cities,  but  those 

fiulortoum  McftOtni  BeHptom  Grmaa  d«  r«hM  PertUit  A^immtnidarvmitoinimeiM*  ooUaiot,  pp.  23, 24 ; 
Bb£il,  Da  Penieit  itomiittbtu,  p.  27).  OlMiM*  itor;  mo  be  ecmaidered  oalj'  as  a  pnnly  imafpniU'T  one 
(NiiLDESE,  Aa/iBlt  mtr  Fen.  Oeieh.,  p.  26 ;  Frashek,  f  ortolLiHr  Oaeh.  d»  AUertA.,  vol.  i.  pp.  38, 39). 
probably  modetled  on  what  oocunred,  at  the  death  oF  Dariiu  II.,  between  hii  two  sodh  Artaxerxes  IL 
and  Cynu  the  yoanget  (Mibquart,  Die  Aatfr.  de*  Eletitu,  in  the  PhOdoga*,  SappL,  toL  v.  pp.  619, 620). 

'  Hkbodotub,  III.  IixxTiii.,  ipeahi  of  peoples  mbduedb;  Oamh^Bes  in  Asia,  and  tbU  ftUariouoan 
only  Tefer  to  a  revolt  ooonrring  aftei  the  destb  of  Oyma,  before  the  Bgyptian  expedition ;  tbeae 
trooblea  are  explicitly  recorded  in  Xbhofhoh,  Oynfwdia,  'VIXI.  viiL  S  2. 

*  Ebroixitcs,  III.  Ixxxix.,  whaie  the  term  ttimiTtii  a  explained  ob  x'*-"^^  ""  ^'  '«>'  Myttpai. 

■  The  ineoriptioo  of  BehistDn(ool.  i.  U.  26-32)  says  distinctly  that  Cambyaea  had  hU  brother  Budlya 
put  to  death  before  the  Egyptian  expedition  (Weibsbaoh  and  Bans,  Die  AltpareitAen  KeilioKhriflait, 
pp.  12-15) ;  on  the  other  band,  HerodotoE  makes  the  mnrder  oooor  during  the  Egyptian  expedition 
(III.  XXX.)  and  Ctoaias  after  thii  expediUon  iFragm.  29,  §S  10, 11,  in  HQllih-Duiot,  CtaeitB  Cnidii 
fVafrmmla,  pp.  47,  18).  Clesias'  version  of  the  affair  add*  that  Cambyses,  the  better  to  diasimnlate 
hla  crime,  ordered  the  mnrderei  Spbendadatei  to  pass  himself  ofT  aa  Tanyoiarke^  as  there  waa  a 
great  reaemblacoe  between  the  two:  tSphecdadates — the  historian  goes  on  to  say — was  exiled  to 
Baotriaaa,  and  it  was  not  nntil  five  yeari  aftecwardt  that  the  mother  of  the  two  prinaes  heard  of  the 
moidet  and  of  the  anbatitution.  These  additions  to  the  atoty  are  mbseqaeat  developments  snggeated 
by  the  traditional  aoconnt  of  the  Pseudo^merdis.  In  tooent  times  several  aathorittes,  Belooh 
(QrieAiielu  GachidUe,  vol.  i.  p.  345,  note  1),  Boat  (Uidertuehungtn  tur  AUorimtaliielten  OetAiMe, 
pp.  Kn-lOO),  and  WinoUer  (in  the  OrientalUdie  Literalur-Zeitung,  189S,  pp.  39-45,  end  Aliorie*- 
MUehe  FoTtchtmgert,  vol.  ii.  pp.  138-140),  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  alt  that  is  toid  us  of  the 
mnrder  of  Smerdia  and  about  the  Pseudo-Soierdis  is  merely  a  legend,  invented  by  Darius  or  those 
about  him  in  order  to  Justify  hie  usurpation  in  the  eyes  of  the  people :  the  Fsendo-Bmerdis  would 
be  Smerdia  himself,  who  revolted  against  Cambyses,  and  naa  then,  after  he  had  reigned  a  few 
months,  assBBBinated  by  Darins.  'Winekler  acknowledges  "that  certainty  is  impossible  in  suofa  a 
case ; "  and,  in  reality,  all  ancient  tradition  is  against  his  hypothesis,  and  it  is  best  to  aooept  Heio- 
dotus'  Bcconnt,  with  all  Its  contradictions,  until  contempotaneons  documents  enable  us  to  deoide 
what  to  aooept  and  what  to  reject  in  it. 
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of  FhoODicia  and  CTpras.  A  treaty  waa  concladed,  briDging  abont  an 
exoliaiige  of  presents  and  amenities  between  tbe  two  princes  whicb  lasted  as 
loDg  as  peace  prevailed,  bat  was  ruptured  at  the  oritical  moment  by  the  action 
of  Polyorates,  tboagh  not  aotoally  throagh  his  own  fault.  Tbe  aristocratic 
party,  whose  chjefe  were  always  secretly  plotting  his  overthrow,  had  given  their 
adherence  to  the  Fenians,  and  their  conduct  became  so  threatening  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Cyma,  that  Polycratea  had  to  break  his  engagements  with 
Egypt  in  order  to  avert  a  catastrophe.^  He  made  a  treaty  with  the  Persian 
king,  and  sent  a  squadron  of  forty  galleys  to  Join  the  fleet  then  being  equipped 
in  the  Phoenician  ports.^  Amasis,  therefore,  when  war  at  last  broke  ont,  found 
himself  left  to  fiace  the  enemy  alone.  The  struggle  was  inevitable,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  had  long  foreseen  its 
coming.  Without  taking  into  consideration  the  danger  to  which  the  Persian 
empire  and  its  Syrian  provinces  were  exposed  by  the  proximity  of  a  strong 
and  able  power  such  as  Egypt,  the  hardy  and  warlike  character  of  Cambyses 
wonld  naturally  have  prompted  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  achieve  what 
his  predecessors,  the  warrior-kings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  had  always  failed 
to  accomplish  successfully.  Policy  ruled  his  line  of  action,  and  was  sufScient 
to  explain  it,  but  popular  imagination  sought  other  than  the  very  natural 
causes  which  had  brought  the  most  ancient  and  most  recent  of  the  great 
empires  of  the  world  into  opposition ;  romantic  reasons  were  therefore  invented 
to  account  for  the  great  drama  wbich  was  being  enacted,  and  the  details 
supplied  varied  considerably,  according  aa  the  tradition  was  current  in  Asia 
or  AMca,  It  was  said  that  a  physician  lent  to  Cyrus  by  Amasis,  to 
treat  htm  for  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  evil.  The 
unfortunate  man,  detained  at  Susa  and  chafing  at  his  exile,  was  said  to  have 
advised  Cambyses  to  ask  for  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  in  marriage,  hoping 
either  that  Amasis  would  grant  the  request,  and  be  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of 
his  subjects  for  having  degraded  the  solar  race  by  a  union  with  a  barbarian,  or 
that  he  would  boldly  refuse,  and  thus  arouse  the  hatred  of  the  Persians  against 
himself.  Amasis,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  substituted  NitStis,  a  daughter  of 
Apries,  for  his  own  child.  It  happened  that  one  day  in  sport  Cambyses 
addressed  the  princess  by  the  name  of  her  supposed  father,  whereupon  she 
aaid,  "  I  perceive,  0  king,  that  you  have  no  suspicion  of  the  way  in  which 

'  HmsoDoma,  III.  xxiii.-xliii.,  where  the  btSMh  of  the  treatj  is  laid  to  the  blame  of  tbe  King  of 
Egjpt,  and  attributed  to  bis  f«sr  of  the  oonatuit  good  fortune  of  Voljerates.  The  lattei's  aooegsion  to 
poirer  U  fixed  at  about  tbe  jenr  510  by  soine  (J.  Bkloou,  QriechUche  OetAiehU,  vol.  L  p.  317),  bjr 
othera  in  the  jear  537  (Ddnokeb,  QacMBhU  de*  AUtrthvmt,  5th  edit.,  toL  t.  p.  512^  or  in  the  fear 
533-2  (BusoLT,  Grieehitche  Qeiehiehte,  vol.  i.  p.  602):  hia  negotiationa  with  Amatte  moBt  be  placed 
■omewhere  during  the  last  firteen  years  of  the  Pharaoh. 

*  Heros.,  III.  xliv.-ilvi.,  where  two  opposing  troditioiu  are  recorded :  ooe  that  the  Samiaua  joined 
in  the  Egyptian  oampaign,  tbe  other  that  the;  went  only  as  far  aa  the  neighbauibood  of  Eaipathog. 
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yon  have  been  deceived  by  Amaais ;  he  took  me,  and  having  dressed  me  up  as 
bis  own  daughter,  sent  me  to  you.  In  reality  I  am  the  daughter  of  Apriea,  who 
was  his  lord  and  master  until  the  day  that  he  revolted,  and,  in  conceTt  with  the 
rest  of  the  Egyptians,  put  his  sorereign  to  death."  The  deceit  which  Cambysea 
thus  discovered  had  been  put  upon  him  irritated  him  so  greatly  as  to  induce 
him  to  turn  bisarms  against  Egypt.  So  raDthePer8iaDaccouDtofthetaIe,^but 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  matters  were  explained  otherwise.  Here  it  was  said 
that  it  was  to  Cyrus  himself  that  Nitetis  bad  been  married,  and  that  she  had 
borne  Gambyses  to  him  ;  the  conquest  had  thus  been  merely  a  revenge  of  the 
legitimate  heirs  of  Psammetichns  upon  the  usurper,  and  Gambyses  had 
ascended  the  throne  less  as  a  conqueror  than  as  a  Pharaoh  of  the  line  of 
Apries.^  It  was  by  this  childish  fiction  that  the  Egyptians  in  their  decadence 
■consoled  themselves  before  the  stranger  for  their  loss  of  power.  Always 
proud  of  their  ancient  prowess,  but  incapable  of  imitating  the  deeds  of  their 
forefathers,  they  none  the  less  pretended  that  they  could  neither  be  vanquished 
nor  ruled  except  by  one  of  themselves,  and  the  story  of  NitStis  afforded 
-complete  satisfactioD  to  their  vanity.  If  Gambyses  were  boro  of  a  solar 
princess,  Persia  could  not  be  said  to  have  imposed  a  barbarian  king  upon 
Egypt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  Egypt  had  cleverly  foisted  her  Pharaoh  upon 
Persia,  and  through  Persia  upon  half  the  universe. 

One  obstacle  still  separated  the  two  foes — the  desert  and  the  marshes  of 
the  Delta.  The  distance  between  the  outposts  of  Felnsium  and  the  fortress 
of  lenysos'  on  the  Syrian  frontier  was  scarcely  fifty-six  miles,  and  could  be 
«rossed  by  an  army  in  less  than  ten  days.*  Formerly  the  width  of  this  strip 
of  desert  had  been  less,  but  the  Assyrians,  and  after  them  the  Ghaldieans,  had 
vied  with  each  other  in  laying  waste  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  any 
settled  population  now  rendered  the  transit  difficult  Camb}rse8  had  bis  head- 
i]uarters  at  Gaza,  at  the  extreme  limit  of  bis  own  dominions,'  but  he  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  face  this  solitary  region  without  incurring  the  risk  of  seeiug  half 
his  men  buried  beneath  its  sands,  and  his  uncertainty  was  delaying  his 
departure  when  a  stroke  of  fortune  relieved  him  from  bis  difSculty.    Phanes 

■  Hebodotcs,  XiL  i. ;  Cteuaa  tella  the  ume  11017,  probabi;  following  Herodatos  (Fragm.  37,  in 
MOllbi-Didot,  Ctenm  Caidii  Fragmanla,  p.  63). 

'  Hbbodoidb,  IIL  i.-iii.  Thii  account  wa«  borrowed  from  HerodotuB  bf  Diaon  (^Fragm.  II, 
in  HitLLEB-DipoT,  Froffm.  BUt  Ortx.,  10L  li.  p.  91),  and  bj  Ljcsas  of  Nauoratis  (Fragm.  2,  in 
tlOtLEn-DiDOT,  Ftagm.  Bitl.  Orxc.,JoL  iv.  p.  441). 

■  The  laujBOB  of  Herodotua  (III.  v.)  is  dow  Kbftn  Yuaes. 

*  In  1799,  Napoleon's  arm;  left  Eattijeb  on  the  18th  of  Flurioee,  and  was  at  Gaza  on  the  7U)  of 
Ventofie,  arter  remaining  from  the  21st  to  the  30th  of  Pluriose  before  El-ArUL  beBieging  that  place. 

'  Thii  aeeirs  to  follow  from  the  tradition  preBerved  by  Sekyius,  Ad  jEjitidoi,  L  123,  tooording  to 
nhich  CambyseB  left  his  treasntes  at  Gaza  daring  the  Egyptian  campaign,  and  the  town  was  thenoe 
calledGoia,  "the  treoBUry."  The  etymology  is  false,  but  the  fact  that  Buggested  It  is  probably  oorrect. 
considering  the  eltQation  of  Gaza  and  the  part  it  muit  neoeBiarily  play  in  an  InraBJon  of  £^pt. 
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of  HalicarDasaua,  one  of  tlie  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Egypt,  a  man  of 
sbrewd  jndgment  and  an  able  soldier,  fell  out  with  Amasia  for  some  unknown 
reason,  and  left  him  to  offer  his  serTices  to  his  riral.    This  nas  a  serious 
loss  for  Egypt,  since  Fhaoes  possessed  considerable  authority  oyer  the  mer- 
cenaries, and  was  better  versed  in  Egyptian  affairs  than  any  other  person.     He 
was  pursued  and  taken  within  sight  of  the  Lycian  Goast,  but  he  treated  his 
captors  to  wine  and  escaped  from  them  while  thnv  wem 
intoxicated.    He    placed  Cambyses    in    commu 
with  the  shgkh  of  the  scattered  tribes  between 
and  the  Delta.    The  Arab  undertook  to  furnish 
Persian  king  with  guides,  as  one  of  his  predecease 
had  done  in  years  gone  by  for  Esarhaddon,  and  ti 
station  relays  of  camels  laden  with  water  along 
the  route  that  the  invading  army  was  to  follow.^ 
Having  taken  these  precautions,  Cambyses  en- 
trusted the  cares  of  government  and  the  regu- 
lation of  his  hoosehold  to  Oropastes,^  one  of  the 
Persian  magi,  and  gave  the  order  to  march 
forward.     On  arriving  at  Peliisium,  he  learned 
that  his  adversary  no  longer  existed.    Amasis 
had  died  after  a  short   illness,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Psammetichus  III.     This 
change  of  command,  at  the  most  critical  moment, 
was  almost  in  itself  a  disaster.    Amasis,  with  his 
coosnmmate  experience  of  men  and  things,  his 
intimate  knowledgeof  the  resources  of  Egypt,his 
talents  as  a  soldier  and  a  general,  his  personal 

■   ■      TT    II        .      I  .-11  PSiMMETICHCS   HI.' 

prestige,  his  Meilenic  leanings,  commanded  the 

confidence  of  his  own  men  and  the  respect  of  foreigners ;  but  what  could  be 

'  Hbbodotch,  III.  iv.-x. :  for  tha  nmiUr  preparaliona  of  Esarhaddon,  of.  tupra,  p.  371.  In  tho 
acoonnt  of  Ctosiaa  (Fragm.  29,  §  9,  in  Mului-Didot,  CUtia  Cnidii  Fragntenta,  p.  47),  KombapbeoB, 
a  ennnch,  pUjs  the  anine  part  as  does  Pbanea  in  tbe  tradition  of  Uerodotua. 

'  HeTodolQB  (lU.  lii-.  Iii"-)  calls  this  individual  Patizeithea,  and  Dionjaios  of  Miletus,  who 
UTedalUtlabefbreHerodotuB,giTeaPiuizythe«a8ATariant<}fthieDame:  tbe  variant  paaaed  into  the 
Syncellns  as  Pauzythea,  bnt  the  original  form  Patikhshftyathiya  in  a  title  Bignifyiog  viearoy,  regent, 
or  wUnitter,  answering  to  tbe  modern  Peraian  Padt*h(A :  HerodotuB,  or  the  author  he  qnotea,  baa 
taken  the  name  of  the  ofSce  for  that  of  tbe  indJvidnal.  On  the  other  hand,  Pompeiug  Trogus,  who 
drew  bia  information  from  good  Boarcea,  mentiona,  aide  by  side  with  Comete*  or  Oanmata,  hia  brother 
Oropaatea  (Jdbtin,  i.  S),  vhoae  name  Ahnra-npaahta  is  quite  correol,  and  may  mean.  Him  ahom 
Ahura  helpt  IBv^sii^  I)e  Fenieit  Nominiba*,  p.  12).  It  Is  generally  admitted  that  Pompeiua  Trogus, 
or  rather  Juatin,  baa  inverted  the  parts  they  played,  and  that  hia  Cometes  ia  the  Pseudo-Smerdia, 
aDdnot,a«heaayB,OropaBle8;  it  waa,  then,  the  latter  who  was  the  iiaarper's  brother,  and  it  is  hia  name 
of  Oropastes  wbloh  sbonid  be  aabstituted  for  that  of  the  Patizeithes  of  Herodotus  (Jceti,  QeieliichUde* 
Allen  Fertieni,  p.  50 ;  MiBQDiBT,  Die  Auyr.  det  Etetitu,  in  the  PMoIojtw,  Suppl.,  vol.  vl  pp.  618, 619). 

*  Drawn  by  Bondier,  from  a  photograph  of  tbe  original  in  tbe  Ijouvre ;  cf.  G.  Benu>iti;,  Une  Tila 
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expected  of  his  nnknown  Eraccessor,*  aDd  who  could  say  whether  he  were  equal  to 
theheavytash  which  fate  had  assigned  to  him?  The  wholeofthe  Nile  valley  was 
a  prey  to  gloomy  presentiment.  Egypt  was  threatened  not  only,  as  in  the  previons 
oeotury.  by  the  nations  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  all  Asia,  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Hellespont,  was  about  to  fall  on  her  to  omsh  her.  She  was  destitute  of 
all  human  help  and  allies,  and  the  gods  themselyes  appeared  to  have  forsaken 
her.  The  fellahln,  inspired  with  vague  alarm,  recognised  evil  omens  in  all 
around  them.  Bain  is  rare  in  the  Thebaid,  and  storms  occur  there  only  twice  or 
three  times  in  a  century :  but  a  few  days  after  the  accessioa  of  Psammetichns,  a 
shower  of  fine  rain  fell  at  Thebes,  ao  event,  so  it  was  stated  with  the  exaggera- 
tion characteristio  of  the  bearers  of  ill  news,  which  bad  never  before  occurred.' 
Pharaoh  hastened  to  meet  the  invader  with  all  the  men,  chariots,  and  native 
bowmen  at  his  disposal,  together  with  his  Libyan  and  Oyreneean  auxiliaries,' 
and.  the  loniaus,  Carians,  and  Greeks  of  the  isles  and  mainland.  The  battle 
took  place  before  Pelusiuin,  and  was  fought  on  both  sides  with  brave  despera- 
tion, since  defeat  meant  servitude  for  the  Egyptians,  and  for  the  Persians,  cut  ofi 
by  the  desert  &om  possible  retreat,  captivity  or  annihilation.  Fhanes  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  children  behind  him,  and  Pharaoh  included  them  in  his 
suite,  to  serve,  if  needful,  as  hostages.  The  Carians  and  lonians,  who  felt  them- 
selves disgraced  by  the  defection  of  their  captain,  called  loudly  for  them  just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  action.  They  were  killed  immediately  in 
front  of  the  lines,  their  &ther  being  a  powerless  onlooker;  their  blood  was 
throws  into  a  cask  half  fall  of  wine,  and  the  horrible  mixture  was  drunk 
by  the  soldiers,  who  then  furiously  charged  the  enemy's  battalioDs.  The 
iesue  of  the  struggle  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful,  but  the  Egyptians  were 
inferior  in  numbers;   towards  evening  their  lines  gave  way  and   the  flight 

de  iCatiM  royola,  ID  the  QoMiec  dai  Btaux-Arii,  vol.  idii.  pp.  85-t2.  This  fragment,  ezeout«d  in  very 
good  style,  hu  been  girea  bj  Hme.  Auiti  to  the  Egyptian  Mtuenm  In  the  Louttb. 

'  Pwrnmetiohos  IIL  hu  left  na  very  lew  monumenta  (of.  WiEDWUva,  MgyptUdie  ffMcUdUe, 
pp.  660,  661),  vhioh  is  Boocmnted  for  b;  tbe  eitrema  shortneu  of  bia  reign.  For  the  Mine  reason 
doubtleea  ■arsral  writen  of  alUBlcal  time*  hare  ignored  hit  exittenoe,  and  bare  miule  the  oonqneat  of 
Egypt  take  place  nnder  AmMis  (Abutotlb,  BKetorie,  li.  8;  Jobk  or  Aktioch,  Fragm.  27,  in  HSUiKb- 
DiDOT,  Fragtn.  HUt.  Qtko.,  toL  iv.  p.  S52).  CtedaB  calla  the  Pharaoh  Amjrtnni,  auil  giTsi  tbe  Mine 
name  to  those  who  rebelled  against  the  FeniatiB  in  bia  own  time,  and  bebadaaacoonDtoftbebiator; 
of  the  oanqn««t  entirely  diffeteot  ftom  that  of  Ueiodotoa  (^Ftagtn.  87,  %  9,  in  HOlleb-Didot,  Clanje 
CuidU  Fragmmda,  p.  17). 

'  HBB0D0TC8,  nL  X.  The  inhabitsata  of  tlte  Said  baTe,  up  to  oni  own  time,  atvays  ooniiderad 
rain  in  the  valley  aa  an  ill-omened  event.  Tbey  n«ed  to  aay  in  the  be^nnlog  of  the  nineteentli 
oeotnry,  when  speaking  of  Napoleon'a  expedition,  "  We  knew  that  misfortune  threatened  n»,  beoanae 
it  rained  at  Luxor  shortly  before  tbe  French  oame."  Wilkioion  aainrea  us  that  rain  is  not  to  rare  at 
Thebei  as  Herodotus  thongbt :  be  speaks  of  five  or  six  showers  a  year,  and  of  a  grwt  ttorm  on  an 
average  every  tea  yenra  (Biwlutbdij,  Eerodotui,  vol.  ii.  p.  338,  note  4).  But  even  he  admits  that  it 
it  eonfined  to  the  mountain  district,  and  does  not  reach  the  plain  r  I  never  heard  of  rain  at  Loior 
dnring  tbe  six  wiutera  that  I  spent  in  Upper  Egypt. 

*   X>tODOBUB  SiCCLCS,  Z.  14. 
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began.^  All  was  not,  however,  lost,  if  Psammetichas  hod  but  followed  the 
example  of  Taharqa,^  and  defended  the  passage  of  the  various  canals  and  arms 
of  the  river,  dispating  the  groond  inch  by  inch  with  the  Persians,  and  gaining 
time  meanwhile  to  collect  a  fresh  army.  The  king  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  without  attempting  to  rally  what  remained  of  his  regiments,  be  hastened 
to  take  refuge  within  the  White  Wall  Cambjrses  halted  a  few  days  to  reduce 
FelDsium,^  and  in  the  mean  time  sent  a  vessel  of  Mitylene  to  summon  Memphis 
to  capitulate :  the  infuriated  populace,  as  soon  as  they  got  wind  of  the  message, 
masaaored  the  herald  and  the  orew,  and  dragged  their  bleeding  limbs  through 
the  streets.  The  city  held  out  for  a  considerable  time ;  when  at  length  she 
opened  her  gates,  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  Satd  who  had  hesitated  up  to 
then,  hastened  to  make  their  submission,  and  the  whole  of  Egypt  as  far  as  Philee 
became  at  one  stroke  a  Persian  province.  The  Libyans  did  not  wait  to  be  sum- 
moned  to  bring  their  tribute ;  Cyrene  and  Baroa  followed  their  example,  but 
their  offeringa  were  so  small  that  the  conqueror's  irritation  was  aroused,  and 
deeming  himself  mocked,  he  gave  way  to  his  anger,  and  instead  of  accepting 
them,  he  threw  them  to  his  soldiers  with  his  own  hand  (ac.  525)>  This  sadden 
collapse  of  a  power  whose  exalted  position  had  defied  all  attacks  for  centuries, 
and  the  tragic  fate  of  the  king  who  had  received  his  crown  merely  to  lose  it, 
filled  contemporary  beholders  with  astonishment  and  pity.  It  was  said  that, 
ten  days  after  the  capitulation  of  Memphis,  the  victorious  king  desired  out  of 
sport  to  test  the  endurance  of  his  prisoner.  Psammetichus  beheld  his  daughter 
and  the  daughters  of  his  nobles  pass  before  him,  half  naked,  with  jars  on  their 
shoulders,  and  go  down  to  the  Nile  to  fetch  water  from  the  river  like  common 
slaves ;  his  son  and  two  thousand  young  men  of  the  same  age,  in  chains  and 
with  ropes  round  their  necks,  also  defiled  before  him  on  their  way  to  die  as  a 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  the  Mitylenians;  yet  he  never  for  a  moment  tost  his 
royal  imperturbability.  But  when  one  of  his  former  companions  in  pleasure 
chanced  to  pass,  begging  for  alms  and  clothed  in  rags,  Psammetichus  suddenly 
broke  out  into  weeping,  and  lacerated  his  &ce  in  despair.  Gambyses,  surprised 
at  this  excessive  grief  in*  man  who  up  till  then  had  exhibited  such  fortitude, 
demanded  the  reason  of  his  conduct.  "Son  of  Cyrus,"  he  replied,  "the 
misfortunes  of  my  house  are  too   unparalleled   to   weep   over,   but  not   the 

'  HiHODOTue,  III.  zt.,  xii. ;  eight;  ^eon  later  tbo  battle-fleld  used  to  be  ahowu  ooTered  with  boaea 
and  it  wM  loid  that  the  Egyptiaua  oonld  be  diBtinguiahed  from  the  Penfans  b;  the  leUtive  haidneaa 
oftbeii  skiilli. 

'  Of.  mpra,  pp.  372,  S78. 

>  Poljaniu  (BtTotanetru,  viii.  9)  haada  dovn  a  itory  that  Caiahjtea,  fa  order  to  paralyse  the 
reditauoe  of  the  besieged,  oaiued  oatt,  doge,  ibigea,  and  other  iMied  attimali  to  maroh  a,t  the  head  of 
bia  attaoklDg  oolunma :  the  Egyptian*  would  not  Tsatnre  to  oae  their  armg  (or  faor  of  wounding  or 
billing  aome  of  their  goda. 

*  Hebodotcs,  in.  xiii.  The  queation  oa  to  the  year  in  which  Egypt  was  aubdned  by  Cambyaes 
has  long  divided  hiatoriaoa :  I  atill  agree  with  thote  who  place  the  conqaeat  tn  the  ipring  of  525. 
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affliction  of  my  friend.  Wlien  a  man,  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  falls  from 
Inxnry  and  abundance  into  extreme  poverty,  one  may  well  lament  his  fate." 
When  the  speech  was  reported  to  Cambyses,  he  fully  recognised  the  truth  of 
it  Crcesus,  who  was  also  present,  shed  tears,  and  the  Persians  round  him  were 
moved  with  pity.  Cambyses,  likewise  touched,  commanded  that  the  son  of  the 
Pharaoh  ehoald  be  saved,  but  the  remission  of  the  sentence  arrived  too  late. 
He  at  all  events  treated  Pharaoh  himself  with  consideration,  end  it  is  possible 
that  he  might  have  replaced  him  on  the  throne,  under  an  oath  of  vassalage, 
had  he  not  surprised  bim  in  a  conspiracy  against  his  own  life.  He  thereupon 
obliged  him  to  poison  himself  by  drinking  bulls'  blood,'  and  he  confided  the 
government  of  the  Nile  valley  to  a  Persian  named  Aryandes.^ 

No  part  of  the  ancient  world  now  remained  nneonquered  except  the  semi- 
fabaloas  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  in  the  far-off  south.  Cities  and  monarchies,  all 
the  great  actors  of  early  times,  had  been  laid  in  the  dust  one  after  another — Tyre, 
Damascus,  Carchemish,  Urartn,  Elam,  Assyria,  Jerusalem,  Media,  the  Lydians, 
Babylon,  and  finally  Egypt ;  and  the  prey  they  had  fooght  over  so  fiercely  and 
for  so  many  centuries,  now  belonged  in  its  entirety  to  one  master  for  the  first 
time  as  far  as  memory  conld  reach  back  into  the  past.  Cambyses,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Cyrus,  had  pursued  his  victorious  way  successfully,  but  it  was 
another  matter  to  consolidate  his  conquests  and  to  succeed  in  governing  within 
the  limits  of  one  empire  so  many  incongruous  elements — the  people  of  the 
Caucasus  and  those  ofthe  Nile  valley,  the  Greeks  of  the  ^geanand  the  Iranians, 
the  Scythians  from  beyond  the  Oxus  and  the  Semites  of  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  or  of  the  Mediterranean  coast;  and  time  alone  would  show  whether 
this  heritage  would  not  fall  to  pieces  as  qoickly  as  it  had  been  built  up. 
The  Asiatic  elements  of  the  empire  appeared,  at  all  events  for  the  moment, 
content  with  their  lot,  and  Babylon  showed  herself  more  than  usually  resigned  ; 
but  Egypt  had  never  accepted  the  yoke  of  the  stranger  willingly,  and  the 
most  fortunate  of  her  Assyrian  conquerors  had  never  exercised  more  than  a 
passing  supremacy  over  her.  Cambyses  realised  that  he  would  never  master 
her  except  by  governing  her  himself  for  a  period  of  several  years,  and  by 
making  himself  as  Egyptian  as  a  Persian  could  be  without  offending  hia 
own  subjects  at  home.  He  adopted  the  titles  of  the  Pharaohs,  their  double 
cartouche,  their  royal  costume,  and  their  solar  filiation ;  °  as  much  to  satisfy 

>  Hbiodotcs,  III.  xiv.,  XT. ;  the  Pbaraoh,  aocording  to  tbe  socouat  pieiarTed  b^  Cteaiaa,  waa  left 
unharmed, and  tent  bj  CftmbjRei  with  toi  thousand  of  his  people  to  SnBa{Fra^.  Z9,§  9,  in  Mullck. 
DtDOT,  Ctetia  Citidii  Fragmenta,  p.  47). 

■  Hebodotcs.  IV.  oliTi,;  instead  of  Arjandes,  Ctenas  makes  EombarheoB,  whoae  treiu^er;  be- 
trayed £g;pt  to  C»mb7sea,  tbefirstiatrapof  B^ypt  (Fraj^29,  g  S,in  Ml'lleb-Didot.cp.  dl.,  p.  47). 

'  Tbe  titles  and  cartouolies  of  Catabjses,  out  in  relief  en  the  iosctiptions  of  Kosseir  (Bubtoit, 
Exarpta  EieroglyphtBa,  pL  vi.  1),  and  afterwards  on  the  Naophoros  stataette  of  the  Vatican  (Vmoohti, 
Maieo  Pio-CUmenliru),  Tol.  viL  pi.  7  A),  were  first  pointed  out  by  Cbampolllon  aad  Bosellini 
(4fonum«i(»  Slorici,  vol.  iL  pp.  153-155,  1G9). 
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his  own  personal  animosity  as  to  conciliate  the  Egyptian  priests,  he  repaired 
to  Sais,  violated  the  tomb  of  Ainasis,  and  burnt  the  mummy  after  offering  it 
erery  insult.^    He  removed  his  troops  from  the  temple  of  Nit,  which  they 
had  turned  into  a  barrack  to  the  horror  of  the  faithful,  and  restored  at 
his  own  expense  the  damage  they  had  done  to  the 
He  condescended  so  far  as  to  receive  instruction  in 
religion,  and  was  initiated  in  the  worship  of  the  godd 
priest  Uzaharrtsntti.*     This  was,  after  all,  a  pnrauai 
policy   employed    by  his    father   towards    the    Bal 
and  the  projects  which  he  had  in  view  necessitated  I 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people  at  all  costs.    A 
having  no  more  to  offer  him,  two  almost  untried  fie 
lay   open   to   his  ambition — Africa  and   Europe — t 
G-reek  world  and  what  lay  beyond  it,  the  Carthagini 
world  and  Ethiopia.    The  necessity  of  making  a  fii 
reckoning  with  Egypt  had  at  the  outset  summoned  h 
to  Africa,  and  it  was  therefore  in  that  continent  that 
determined  to  carry  on  his  conquests.    Memphis  v 
necessarily  the  base  of  hie  operations,  the  only  po 
from  which  he  could  direct  the  march  of  his  armies 
a  westerly  or  southerly  direction,  and  at  the  same  tii 
keep  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  his  empire,  and  be 
would  indeed  have  been  imprudent  had  he  neg- 
lected anything  which  could  make  him  accept- 
able to  its  inhabitants.    As  soon  as  he  felt  he  had        .^.^  baophorob  btatcettk  o 
gained  their  sympathies,  he  despatched  two  ezpe-  ''^^  tatican.' 

ditions,  one  to  Carthage  and  one  to  Ethiopia.      Cyrene  had   spontaneously 

>  Hebodotds,  III.  zvL,  where  &  Becond  aoconnt  w  giTen,  wbich  deckres  that  CambyBee  thiu  treated 
the  bod;,  not  of  AnuuiB,  bat  of  Bome  unknovn'  penon  whom  he  took  for  AmasU.  The  truth  of  the 
■tory  u  generally  oonteeted,  for  the  deed  would  have  beea,  ae  Herodotus  himself  remarks,  contrary  li> 
PersiaD  ideei  about  the  wnctity  of  lire.  I  thiuk  that  bj  hU  cmel  treataeat  of  the  mummy,  Cambj aes 
iriahed  to  latiify  the  hatred  of  tbe  natifes  a.gainBt  the  Grook-IoTing  king,  and  bo  render  liimself  more 
aooeptable  to  them.  The  dcBtruotion  of  tbe  mummy  eDtailing  that  of  tbe  bouI,  his  act  gave 
tbe  Baitio  papulation  a  BatUfootion  similar  to  that  eiperieooed  by  tbe  refined  oruelty  of  those  trbo, 
a  few  ceuturieB  ago,  killed  their  enemies  whaQ  in  a  state  of  deadly  sin,  and  bo  ensure  not  only 
their  diamisaal  from  this  world,  bat  also  their  condemnation  in  the  next. 

'  I»i«rtp(»o»  of  the  NaophoTOi  SteU,  II.  10-22 :  cf.  E.  dk  Rouofe,  MCmotre  lur  la  StatuetU  A'oopfcore, 
pp.  13-20  ;  BbUGBCB,  Oetchiclile  .SgypUni,  pp.  718-761 ;  RkvtllouT,  Premier  Eitrail  de  la  Chronique 
DtmoUque  de  Parit,  in  the  Senue  Egj/ptologique,  vol.  1.  pp.  S5-30;  MAHuccat,  Iicriiioae  Oeroglifioa 
della  Stalvttta  ffaofora,  pp.  5-1 1.  The  priest's  name  is  Uzaharrisniti,  the  Eye  of  the  Soutkern  Borui, 
or  rather,  the  Eyeo/the  Some  of  the  louOiern  hal/o/tlie  fnnpf^,  a  common  name  at  tbe  time,haTiDK  aa 
its  parallel  Uzaharmibnlti,  the  Eye  of  the  yorthem  Horai,  or  the  Eije  of  the  Sorut  of  the  northera  half 
of  the  temple  (Masfebo,  Gatalogui:  da  MutO:  Sgyptien  de  Martettle,  p.  G7,  No.  111). 

•  Cf.  mpro,  pp.  635,  636. 

*  Drawn  by  Faucber-Gudio,  from  a  photograph :  the  head  and  hands  nre  a  restoration  of  tbe  lost 
asDtniy,  in  the  most  inappropriate  Qriaca-Itoman  style. 
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offered  him  her  homage ;  he  now  fnrther  secured  it  hj  sending  thither  with 
all  boaour  LadikS,  the  widow  of  Amasis/  and  he  apparently  contemplated 
taking  advantage  of  the  good  will  of  the  Cyrenians  to  approach  Carthage 
by  Bea.  The  combined  fleets  of  Ionia  and  Fhceoicla  wera  withoat  donbt 
numerically  sufficient  for  this  undeitaking,  but  the  Tynans  refnsed  to  serre 
against  their  own  colonies,  and  he  did  not  venture  to  employ  the  Greeks 
alone  in  waters  which  were  unfamiliar  to  them.'  Besides  this,  the  informa- 
tion which  he  obtained  from  those  about  him  convinced  him  that  the  over- 
land route  would  enable  him  to  reach  his  destination  more  surely  if  more 
slowly;  it  would  lead  him  from  the  banks  of  the  Kile  to  the  Oases  of 
the  Theban  desert,  from  there  to  the  Ammonians,  and  thence  by  way  of  the 
Libyans  bordering  on  the  Syrtes  and  the  Liby-phcenicians.  He  despatched 
an  advance-guard  of  fifty  thousand  men  from  Thebes  to  occupy  the  Oasis  of 
Ammon  and  to  prepare  the  various  halting-places  for  the  bulk  of  the  troops. 
The  fate  of  these  men  has  never  been  clearly  ascertiuned.  They  crossed  the 
Oasis  of  El-Shargeh  and  proc«eded  to  the  north-west  in  the  direction  of  the 
oracle.  The  natives  afterwards  related  that  when  they  had  arrived  halfway, 
a  sudden  storm  of  wind  fell  upon  them,  and  the  entire  force  was  buried  under 
mounds  of  sand  during  a  halt  Cambyses  was  forced  to  take  their  word ;  in 
spite  of  all  his  endeavours,  no  farther  news  of  his  troops  was  forthcoming, 
except  that  they  never  reached  the  temple,  and  that  none  of  the  generals  or 
soldiers  ever  again  saw  Egypt  (524)."  The  expedition  to  Ethiopia  was  not 
more  sncceesful.  Since  the  retreat  of  Tanuatamanu,  the  Pharaohs  of  Napata 
had  severed  all  direct  relations  with  A«ia;  but  on  being  interfered  with  by 
PBammetichos  I.  and  XL,  they  had  repulsed  the  invaders,  and  had  maintained 
their  irontier  almost  within  sight  of  Fhilte.*  In  Nubia  proper  they  had  merely 
a  few  outposts  stationed  in  the  ruins  of  the  towns  of  the  Theban  period — at 
Derr,  at  Fnubsa,  at  Wady-Halfs,  and  at  Semneh ;  the  population  again 
becoming  dense  and  the  valley  fertile  to  the  south  of  this  spot.  Eush,  like 
Egypt,  was  divided  into  two  regions — To-Qonusit,  with  its  cities  of  Dangnru,' 
Napata,  Astamnras,  and  Barua ;  and  Alo,"  which  extended  along  the  White  and 

■  Heboh., II.  olixxi.;  cf.  Wiksekahn,  Hn-odottZic.  BuoA,  pp.611,  612,  wherettie  fact  iidoabted. 

•  Hebodotub,  III.  iTii,  lii. 

•  Hebosotub,  III.  ivii.,  xit.,  izvi. ;  of.  Diodobub  Siodloe,  x.  13 ;  Jdbtin,  i.  9,  §  3,  and  oampore 
the  aocoant  of  Alexander's  marob  aorow  tbe  LibyaD  desert  in  Abbiah,  AwdxirU,  Hi.  liL 

•  Ob  the  Ethiopian  van  of  Paammetiohns  I.  and  II.,  cf.  tupra,  pp.  501,  537,  S38.  The  norUioni 
bouDdary  of  Ethiopia  ia  giren  oa  approximately  by  the  lista  of  templea  in  the  inacriptiona  of 
Haniatef  and  of  Naatoaenen :  Fonbau  ia  metttioned  BOTsral  timea  as  reoeiTiog  gifta  from  the  king 
(Habfebo,  Mudet  de  MyA.  el  d'Ardi.  &gyp-,  vol.  iii.  pp.  239,  243,  244),  which  oaniw  the  pannuient 
dominion  of  tbe  Ethiopian  kingi  as  far  as  the  seeond  oataraot. 

•  Mow  Old  DoDgola ;  of.  Uasfeso,  op.  eit.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  256,  2ST. 

•  Beroa  is  tbe  Merofi  of  Strabo,  Aitaboras  the  modern  Ed-Damelr,  and  Aio  the  kingdom  of  Aloah 
of  the  medlBval  Arab  geographen  (Habpkbo,  op.  dt.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  256-258). 
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the  Bine  Nile  io  the  plain  of  Sennaai :  the  Aamakh,  the  descendants  of  the 
Mosbaaasha  emigrants  of  the  time  of  Psammetichiis  I.,  dwelt  on  the  Boatbem 
border  of  Alo.'  A  nomber  of  half-savage  tribee,  Madlti  and  Rohrehsa,  were 
settled  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  of  the  tettitoiy 
watered  by  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Darfor,  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia,  and 
the  Bed  Sea;  and  the 
warlike  diBpoeitioD  of  the 
Ethiopian  kings  found 
in  these  tribes  an  in- 
exhaustible field  for  ob- 
taining easy  Tictories  and 
abundant  spoil.  Many 
of  these  sovereigns — 
Fi&nkhi,  Alara,  Harsiatef, 
Nastosenen  —  whose  re- 
spective positions  in  the 
royal  line  are  still  unde- 
termined, specially  dis- 
tingnished  themselves  in 
these  struggles,  but  the 
few  monuments  they  have 
left,  though  bearing  wit- 
ness to  their  military 
enterprise  and  ability, 
betray  their  otter   deca- 

,  .  ,   .  XIHIOFUN  OBODP.' 

dence  in  everythmg  con- 
nected with  art,  langa^e,  and  religion.^     The  ancient  Egyptian  syllabary, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  barbarooa  tongue,  had  ended  by  losing  its  elegance ; 
arohitecture  was  degenerating,  and  sculpture  slowly  growing  more  and  more 

>  Od  these  Aimfikh,  of.  rapro,  pp.  498-500. 

*  Drawn  b;  Bondier,  from  the  photograph  taken  b?  'BvaaB.OFr  in  1881.  M.  Berghoff,  icha  told 
ma  of  the  monnmeot  and  ««nt  me  tbe  photograph,  wa«  goon  aftarwar da,  in  1SS2,  taken  pneoueT  and 
b«haaded  b^  order  of  tbe  MahdL  Thanks  to  GIglei-Paaha,  I  was  able  to  move  tbe  group  to  the 
Bonlak  Musenm,  and  it  u  now  at  Gizeh;  ot  Uabfebo,  Quiit  du  VitUtar,  p.  8,  No.  6007,  and 
Areh^ofpe  tgyptiennt,  p.  231,  flg.  204. 

■  The  monnmenta  of  these  kings  hitherto  discovered  have  been  translated  and  parti;  oomment«d 
on  b;  Maspbso,  £(udai  de  Mythologie  el  ^Areh«)togU  tgyplUnnei,  vol.  iii.  pp.  2S2-277 :  the  stele  of 
Xastoaenen  in  tbe  Berlin  Uusenm  (Lefsics,  Derihm.,  v.  16)  has  been  translated  into  German  bj 
BncGSOH,  8UU  ton  Doagdla,  in  the  Zeitichri/t,  1877,  pp.  23-27. 
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oliimsy  in  appearance.  Some  of  the  work,  howereF,  is  not  wanting  in  a 
certain  nide  nobility — as,  for  instance,  the  god  and  goddess  carved  side  by 
side  in  a  block  of  grey  granite.  Ethiopian  worship  had  become  permeated 
with  strange  superstitions,  and  its  creed  was  degraded,  in  spite  of  the  strictness 
with  which  the  priests  sapervised  its  application  and  kept  watch  against 
every  attempt  to  introduce  innovationa.  Towards  the  eod  of  the  serentb 
centnry.'some  of  the  families  attached  to  the  temple  of  Amon  at  Napata 
had  endeavoured  to  bring  aboat  a  kind  of  religions  reform;  among  other 
innovations  they  adopted  the  practice  of  subetitating  for  the  ordinary 
sacrifice,  new  rites,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the  offering  of  the  flesh  of 
the  victim  raw,  instead  of  roasted  with  fire.  This  custom,  which  was  doubtless 
borrowed  from  the  negroes  of  the  Upper  Nile,  was  looked  upon  as  a  shameful 
heresy  by  the  orthodox.  The  king  repaired  in  state  to  the  temple  of  Amon, 
seized  the  priests  who  professed  these  seditious  beliefe,  and  burnt  them  alive. 
The  use  of  raw  meat,  nevertheless,  was  not  discontinued,  and  it  gained  sat^ 
ground  in  the  course  of  ages  that  even  Ohristienity  was  unable  to  suppress  it ; 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  brtndi,  or  piece  of  beef  cut  from  the  tiviog 
animal  and  eaten  raw,  is  considered  a  delicacy  by  the  Abyssinians.* 

The  isolation  of  the  Ethiopians  had  rather  increased  than  lowered  their 
reputation  among  other  nations.  Their  transitory  appearance  on  the  battle-fields 
of  Asia  had  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  memories  of  their  opponents.  The 
tenacity  they  had  displayed  daring  their  conflict  with  Assyria  had  efl'aced  the 
remembrance  of  their  defeat.  Popular  fancy  delighted  to  extol  the  wisdom  of 
Sabaco,"  and  exalted  Taharqa  to  the  first  rank  among  the  conquerors  of  the  old 
world ; '  now  that  Sush  once  more  came  within  the  range  of  vision,  it  was 
invested  with  a  share  of  all  these  virtues,  and  the  inquiries  Cambyses  made 
concerning  it  were  calculated  to  make  him  believe  that  he  was  about  to  enter 
on  a  struggle  with  a  nation  of  demigods  rather  than  of  men.  He  was  informed 
that  they  were  taller,  more  beautiful,  and  more  vigorous  *  than  all  other  mortals^ 
that  their  age  was  prolonged  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  and  more,  and 
that  they  possessed  a  marvellous  fountain  whose  waters  imparted  perpetual 

■  SUU  o/  tha  Sxcommuniadion,  diwMTered  and  publuhed  by  Harixtte,  JHonunMitl*  Divert,  pL  10 
(cf.  Quaira  Pagu  det  Ardtivei  oSMtHa  de  I'EthiapU,  in  the  Smut  Areh^ilogiqiui,  1R65,  vol.  ii.  pp.  174. 
175),  tnmglated  nlth  tiommeiitB  bj  Mabfebo,  Studa  dt  Mythologie  et  d^AreJiOtlogie  ^jfyplitiwet,  ml.  iU. 
pp.  71-71),  229-232,  On  the  dm  of  tbe  brindi  at  the  pieient  time,  aee  the  curioiu  informatiiui  given 
i^  A.  T,  DE  BooHaBBiifB,  Taxieotogie  A/rieaim,  voL  i.  pp.  703-710. 

'  Od  tbU  subject,  of.  tupra,  pp.  277, 276.  Tbe  mlogj  beitowed  od  him  by  Uerodotui  (II.  axxxvii., 
ortxix.)  ahovB  tbe  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  even  in  the  Saite  period  (of.  DiODoaus  SiccMra, 
L  (>G);  lateion  he  •eema  to  have  become  (wo  penoua,  and  bo  to  have  given  birth  to  the  good  EthiopUn 
king  Aktieanes  (DionoBue  Sioin-CB,  i.  60). 

'  Btrabo,  I.  liL.  §21,  p.  61,  folloving  anthon  of  the  Qonrlihing  Alexandrine  period;  cf.  fupra, 
pp.  362-364. 

'  Heboikitdb,  IlL  IX.  This  exaggerated  opinion  was  Eabfequentlf  mooh  modifled,  and  Steabo 
(_».g.)  aaja  that  the  Ethiopioiu  were  amall  of  atatnre. 
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yoath  to  their  bodies.^  There  eziated  near  their  capital  a  meadow,  per- 
petaally  furnishing  an  inexhauatible  supply  of  food  and  drink ;  whoever  would 
might  partake  of  this  "  Table  of  the  Sun,"  and  eat  to  his  fill."  Gold  was  eo 
abundant  that  it  wae  used  for  common  purposes,  even  for  the  chains  of  their 
prisoners ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  copper  was  rare  and  much  prized.'  Cambyses 
despatched  some  spies  chosen  from  among  the  Ichthyophagi  of  the  Bed  Sea 
to  explore  this  region,*  and  acting  on  the  report  they  brought  back,  he  left 
Memphis  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  a  fleet"  The  expedition  was  partly  a 
success  and  partly  a  failure.  It  followed  the  Nile  valley  as  far  as  Korosko,  aud 
then  struck  across  the  desert  in  the  direction  of  Kapata ;  ^  but  provisions  ran 
short  before  a  quarter  of  the  march  had  been  achieved,  and  fJamine  obliged  the 
invaders  to  retrace  their  steps  after  having  endured  terrible  sufferings.'  Cambyses 

'  Hbbodotcb,  III.  xxiiL 

■  HsBOi>orus,IILxTU.,XTi)i,xxiii. ;  of.  Poi(F<unDBHKLi,Ib;SUuOrbi,iiLlS;  BoLiifug,  PoIyhU., 
xu.,  who  Moept  it  u  »  &ct,  while  Pximiiu  truta  it  ■•  a  traveller'!  tale.  Heeren  thought  that 
he  saw  in  Herodotiia'  acsount  a  referenoe  to  interconrM  bj  sign*,  w>  A«qaent  in  Afnca.  The  "  lable 
of  the  Sun"  would  thna  have  been  a  kind  of  market,  whither  the  DstiTes  would  ooms  for  their 
pioiiaions,  niiog  eichaDga  to  proaiire  them.  I  am  iticliD«d  nther  to  beliofe  the  stoi;  to  lie  a 
leiMlleotiDii,  parUy  of  the  actoal  ooBtom  of  placing  meati,  which  the  flnt  oomRr  might  take,  on  the 
twnba  in  the  nenTDpolJa,  parti;  of  the  mjthical  "Meadow  of  Offering*"  mentioned  in  the  hmerarjr 
texts,  to  which  the  iouIr  of  tlie  dead  and  the  gods  atilco  had  acoeu.  Thit  divine  region  would  han 
tranifemd  to  our  earth  by  eorae  folk-tale,  like  (be  judgment  of  the  deed,  the  eDtranoe  Into  the  aolar 
baik,  and  other  similar  beliefi. 

'  Hiiiot>OTii8,  III.  xzili. 

*  EEGODOTce,  III.  zii.-xXT.,  where  ii  let  forth  all  the  ioformatioa  tradiUonally  uid  to  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Ichthyophagi  when  on  their  expedition. 

*  Herodotus' teztapeabaof  an  arm;  only  (III.  XXV.),  bnt  the  aooounUaf  the  wan  between  Ethiopia 
and  Egypt  (of.,  8.^.,  the  campaign  of  Pi&nkhi,  mpra,  pp.  172-179)  show  that  the  army  wai  alwaya 
accompanied  by  the  neoesaary  fleet. 

*  It  IB  ngually  thongbt  that  the  expedition  marched  by  the  eide  of  the  Nile  aa  far  ae  Napata ;  to 
gapport  thia  theory  the  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  Flint  {H.  Nat.,  vi.  29)  i*  quoted,  Cambotia  or 
Katipiirav  tb^iTb  (Ptolbkt,  IT.  7),  "  the  store*  of  CambyBee,"  at  the  third  cataract,  which  ia  eapposed 
to  oontaia  the  name  of  the  conqueror  (DuiroKEB,  Oaehichtt  da  AUarthmn*,  4th  edit,  toI.  ir.  pp. 
41 1-116 ;  Erall,  Btudten  mr  OueAiaAlii  dm  Altm  ^apttint,  IV.,  Dai  Land  Punt,  pp.  5S-63 ;  Pbashek, 
FoTiAun^ianuT  Oeichiehta  dwJIlA'tAumj,  vol.  L  pp.  67-70).  Thi*  town,  which  is  sometimea  mentioned 
by  the  clauiaal  geographerB,  ia  called  Eamblualt  In  the  Ethiopia  teita  (Bbcqbob,  Die  BMItehtn 
tUibeit  John  der  Hrnigtraiaili,  p.  54),  and  the  fomi  of  the  name  makea  ita  oonnection  with  tbe  history 
of  Cambysea  easy.  I  think  it  follows  from  the  text  of  Herodotus,  ol  ii  aTpaTi&Tot  tni  liin  ti  ff;i:ai'  in 
r^>  7^  fiOinPirttr,  noBi^aryiavTn  Bi/fiMii',  twtl  Si  ti  ri/r  tyA)itij>y  iirlKarra,  itirbr  Ipyor  airar  Tiris 
ipiyiiram,  that  the  Peraiana  left  the  gra*ay  land,  the  riTor-Taliej,  at  a  given  moment,  to  enter  the 
(and,  i.t.  the  desert.  Now  thiia  is  dons  to-day  at  two  points — near  Kofosko  to  rejoin  the  Nile  at  Abu- 
Hammed,  and  near  Wady-Halfoh  to  avoid  (be  part  of  tbe  Nile  called  the  "  Stony  belly,"  Batn  el- 
Hagar.  The  Korosko  route,  being  the  only  one  snitable  for  the  transit  of  a  body  of  troop*,  and  also  the 
only  ronte  known  to  Herodotus  (II.  xiii.),  seem*,  I  think,  likely  to  he  the  one  whicli  was  followed 
in  the  present  inatance  (Bawlinboh,  Heradotiu,  vol.  ii.  p.  SSI,  note  4 ;  Jv*ti,  Oeteliiehle  dn  Alien 
FeT$ieru,  p.  19) :  at  all  event*,  it  fits  in  heel  with  the  fact  that  Cambysea  was  obliged  to  retraoa  his 
■tep*  barriedly,  when  he  bad  accompliahed  hardly  a  fifth  of  tbejonmey. 

'  Hbbodotcb,  IIL  xxt.  Many  modem  bistoriana  are  inclined  to  aaaame  that  Cambyaes'  expedition 
wn«  completely  suoceBsfuI,  and  that  its  reault  was  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Nepata 
and  tike  IbandaUon  of  that  of  SIera«  (GuTSaauiD,  Neua  BeitrSge  zur  Gaehichtt  dtt  Allen  Orient,  p.  68 ; 
UvHOKEB,  Geieihiohle  da  Alterlhumt,  1th  edit,  vol.  iv.  p.  113 ;  Ed.  Mkteh,  OetchichU  det  Alterthumt, 
vol.  L  p.  611;  JCBTI,  Gttehiahte  ilea  AlUn  Fariien*,  p.  49;  Satce,  The  Aneient  Empira  of  th«  Eatt, 
p.  241,  note  1;  Kaiu.,  Dai  Land  Punt,  pp.  58-63;  "WiKUBxani,  ^gypiiiehe  GefcftieWa,  pp.  670,671; 
Pbabbxe,  FoTtchungen  lur  Gtiehiehls  dai  AUerthumi,  pp.  68-70):  Cambysea  would  have  given  the 
new  town  whioh  he  built  there  the  name  of  hia  sister  Mero£  (Diodobub  SiODLrs,  L  3S;  Strabo, 
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had  to  rest  content  with  the  scquieition  of  those  portions  of  Kubia  adjoining 
the  first  cataract — the  same,  in  fact,  that  had  been  annexed  to  Egypt  by 
Fsammetichus  I.  and  II.  (523).'  The  failure  of  this  expedition  to  the  Bonth, 
following  so  closely  on  the  disaster  which  befell  that  of  the  west,  had  a 
deplorable  effect  on  the  mind  of  Cambyses.  He  had  been  snbject,  from 
childhood,  to  attacks  of  epilepsy,  during  which  he  became  a  maniac  and 
had  no  control  over  his  actions.  These  rererBes  of  fortune  aggravated  the 
disease,  and  increased  the  freqaency  and  length  of  the  attacks.'  The  boll  Apis 
had  died  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  Ethiopian  campaign,  and  the  Egyptians, 
after  mourning  for  him  dnring  the  prescribed  nomber  of  weeks,  were  bringing 
his  sncoesBor  with  rejoicings  into  the  temple  of  Fhtah,  when  the  remains  of  the 
army  re-entered  Memphis.  Cambyses,  finding  the  city  holiday-making,  imagined 
that  it  wag  rejoicing  over  his  misforttmes.  He  summoned  the  magistrates  before 
him,  and  gave  them  orer  to  the  executioner  withoat  deigning  to  listen  to  their 
explanations.  He  next  caused  the  priests  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  when  they 
bad  paraded  the  A.pis  before  him,  he  plunged  his  dagger  into  its  Sank  with 
derisiTe  laughter:  <* Ah, evil  people!  So  you  make  for  youraelres  divinitieB 
of  fiesh  and  blood  which  fear  the  sword  I  It  is  indeed  a  fine  god  that  yon 
Egyptians  have  here ;  I  will  have  yon  to  know,  however,  that  you  shall  not 
rejoice  overmuch  at  having  deceived  me  I "  The  priests  were  beaten  as  im- 
postors, and  the  bull  languished  from  its  wound  and  died  in  a  few  days ; '  its 
priests  buried  it,  and  chose  another  in  its  place  without  the  usual  ceremonies,  so 
as  not  to  exasperate  the  anger  of  the  tyrant,*  but  the  horror  evoked  by  this 

XVn.  L  S  9,  p.  790 ;  Jonpmm,  AtU.  Jnd.,  it  10,  §  2,  all  three  following  ArtemldoTiiB  at  Epheiiu). 
Tbe  tnditioDt  oraiOBmiug  OunbiuU  (of.  not*  S  on  the  preTioiu  page)  and  HstoA  belong  to 
the  AlezaiidriDe  en,  and  mt  onl;  on  ohuioa  ainiilaritiea  of  tonnd.  With  regard  to  the  EthiopUa 
proviuoe  of  the  Ferdaii  empire  and  to  the  Ethiopian  neighbours  of  Egypt  whom  GambTiei  Bnbdaed 
(HuoDOTUB,  m.  xovii.),  the  latter  are  not  ueoeuarilxBthiopianBorNapata.  Herodotna  hitoaelf  mjb 
that  the  Ethiopiani  dwelt  in  the  ooantty  abore  Elephantint,  siic/aiiiri  Si  tA  iarh  'EAi^tu-rfrrii  Aw 
AC01tHrtt  <|h),  and  that  half  of  what  be  calli  the  iiland  of  Takhompefl  wm  tahabited  by  BthiopUiu 
(IL  ixix.) :  tbe  lubjugated  Etbiopiaiu  and  theLr  oonntrj  plainly  correapond  with  tbe  DodeloBobenoi 
ot  tbe  Otaoo-Boman  era. 

'  Hebodotcb,  III.  icrii. ;  on  the  reunion  of  this  part  of  Nubia  with  Egj'pt  effeoted  by  Fnmmetl- 
chiia  II.,  of.  lupra,  pp.  537,  538. 

*  Hebodotcb,  III.  xxxiiL  Beoent  hlstorlani  (HimOKaB,  VAer  den  faUeken  Smerdu,  p.l6,eteeq., 
SO,  et  aeq. ;  Psaeqh,  ToTMAungen  lur  GetoAioUd  d«i  AUarthioM,  pp.  B-IO)  admit  neither  the  reality 
of  the  lllnets  of  CembyBOB  nor  the  madnesa  resulting  from  It,  bnt  consider  them  Egyptian  fables, 
invented  oat  of  spite  towards  the  king  who  had  oonquered  and  persecuted  them. 

■  Haaoix/ruB,  111-  zzTii.-ixiz. ;  later  hlstomna  improTed  npoQ  the  aoconnt  of  Herodotus,  and  it 
ia  said  in  tbe  D»  Iiide,  |  14,  that  Cambyses  killed  the  Apis  and  threw  him  to  the  dogs.  Her« 
there  is  probably  a  oonfuaion  between  the  condoot  of  Oatabyset  aod  that  attributed  to  tbe  eanoch 
Bagoas  nearly  two  oenturiea  later,  at  the  time  of  tbe  second  oouquest  of  Egypt  by  Ochos. 

*  Uariette  dUcorered  in  the  SentpKnm  and  sent  to  the  Lourre  fnigmenta  of  tbe  epitaph  of  an 
Apis  buried  In  Eplphi  Id  the  sixth  year  of  Cambysea,  wbioh  had  therefore  died  &  few  months 
ptOTionsly.  This  fact  oontradict*  tbe  inference  from  tbe  epitaph  of  the  Apis  'that  died  in  the  fonrth 
year  of  Darins  ($  2St74),  which  would  hare  been  bom  in  the  Sfth  year  of  Cambyses,  If  we  allow  Uiat 
there  oonld  not  hare  been  two  Apisaa  in  Egypt  at  onoe  (WiEDKUANit,  QatihichU  JBgyplau,  pp.  227- 
231),  Tbla  was,  iudeed,  tbe  usnal  rule,  bnt  a,  oompariaon  of  tbe  two  dates  ahowa  that  here  it  was  not 
followed,  and  it  ia  theiefore  simplest,  until  we  have  further  evidence,  to  couclade  that  at  all  events  in 
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donble  aactilege  raiaed  pasaioiis  against  Cambyaes  which  the  ruin  of  the 
comitty  had  failed  to  excite.  The  maDifestotion  of  thia  antipathy  irritated  him 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  completely  changed  his  policy,  and  set  himself  from 
that  time  forward  to  act  counter  to  the  costoms  and  prejndicea  of  the  Egyptians. 
They  consequently  regarded  his  memory  with  a  Tindiotive  hatred.  The  people 
related  that  the  gods  had  struck  him  with  madness  to  areoge  the  murder  of 
the  Apis,  and  they  attributed  to  him  namberless  traits  of  senseless  cruelty,^  in 
which  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  truth  from  fiction.  It  was  said  that,  having 
entered  the  temple  of  Phtah,  he  had  ridiculed  the  grotesque  figure  under  which 
the  god  was  repreaented,  and  had  commanded  the  statnes  to  be  burnt  On 
another  occasion  he  had  ordered  the  ancient  sepulchres  to  be  opened,  that  be 
might  see  what  waa  the  appearance  of  the  mummiea*  The  most  faithful 
members  of  bia  family  and  household,  it  was  said,  did  not  escape  his  fury. 
He  killed  his  own  siater  Boxana,  whom  he  had  married,  by  a  kick  in  the 
Abdomen ;  ^  he  slew  the  eon  of  Prexaspes  with  an  arrow ;  *  be  buried  alive 
twelve  influential  Persians ; '  he  condemned  CrtBSus  to  death,  and  then 
repented,  but  punished  the  officers  who  had  failed  to  execute  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  the  Lydian  king."  He  had  no  longer  any  reason  for 
remaining  in  Egypt,  since  he  had  failed  in  hia  undertakings ;  yet  he  did  not 
quit  the  country,  and  through  repeated  delays  his  departure  waa  retarded  a 
whole  year.  Meanwhile  his  long  sojourn  in  Africa,  the  report  of  his  failures, 
and  perhaps  whispers  of  hie  insanity,  had  sown  the  seeds  of  diaoontent  in  Asia; 
and  as  Darius  said  in  after-years,  when  recoonting  these  events,  "  untruth  had 
spread  all  over  the  country,  not  only  in  Persia  and  Media,  but  in  other  pro- 
vinces." ■'  Cambysee  himself  felt  that  a  longer  absence  would  be  injurioua  to  his 
interests;  he  therefore  crossed  the  isthmus  in  the  spring  of  521,  and  was  making 
his  way  through  Northern  Syria,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamath,* 
when  he  learned  that  a  revolution  had  broken  out,  and  that  its  rapid  progresa 
threatened  the  safety  of  hia  throne  and  life.    Tradition  asserted  that  a  herald 

caWB  of  violence.  Buoh  as  lacrilegioua  murder,  there  oouJd  have  be«D  two  Apiaea  at  oBoe,  one  dis- 
ohwgiBg  his  functions,  and  the  other  uninown,  living  alill  in  the  midat  of  the  hards. 

'   HEhODOTCB,  III.  XII. 

•  HEBOi>OTlJs,ni.iiivJi.    PompeioB  Trogui  added,  00  the  evidenee  of  some  unknown  hiBloriwi 
tliat  ha  had  the  temple  of  Apia  imd  those  of  other  gods  destrojed  (Jubtih,  l  9). 

•  HBBODOTOg,  III,  ixxi,,  iiiii.    On  thU  woman'*  name,  of.  »upro,  p.  655,  note  3 

•  HBCODOTCB,    la  Illiv.,  IIIV.  .   HEHOnoTCB,  III.  HIT. 

HSHODOTUB,  IIL  iiivi.  The  whole  of  this  Btoiy  of  Crtestia  it  entiralj  febnloiw ;  on  the  real  bte 
of  that  pnnoe,  cf  ntpra,  pp.  817-620. 

'  InKripHM of  Beftiitun, ool.  i.  IL  32-35;  of.  Weimb*oh and  Bixa, Die AUpert.  Ktilttu.,  pp.  14, 15 

HEnoDOTca,  IIL  liiv.,  calls  the  place  where  Cambjaes  died  Agbatana  (Ecbatana).  Pliny  eava 
that  the  town  of  Cannel  waa  thus  named  at  first (ff.  Nat.,Y.  19);  but  the  place  here  mentioned  cannot 
well  have  been  in  that  direoUon.  It  has  been  Identified  with  BaUn»a  in  the  country  between 
the  Oronlea  and  the  Euphrates  (Hydb,  Rtligio  Vtleram  Fertarum,  p.  426),  but  tha  most  Ukely  theory 
is  the  one  auggeeted  by  a  poaaage  in  Stephen  op  Btzantiuh.  s.n.  'A/iaflo,  that  the  place  in  queation 
IS  the  large  Syrian  city  of  Hamatli.    Josephus  (Jnf.  Jad.,  it.  2,  §  2)  makes  him  die  at  Damaaona 
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appeared  before  bim  and  proclaimed  aloud,  io  the  hearing  of  the  whole  army, 
that  Camhyaee,  eon  of  Cjtaa,  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  summoned  vhoerer  had 
till  that  day  obeyed  him  to  acknowledge  henceforth  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyroa,  as 
their  lord.  Cambyses  at  first  believed  that  his  brother  had  been  spared  by  the 
assassins,  and  now,  after  years  of  concealment,  had  at  length  declared  himself; 
bat  he  soon  received  proofs  that  his  orders  had  been  £aithfully  accomplished, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  wept  at  the  remembrance  of  the  fruitless  crim&^  The 
usurper  was  Ganmata,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  whose  resemblance  to  Smerdis 
was  BO  remarkable  that  even  those  who  were  cognisant  of  it  invariably  mistook 
the  one  for  the  other,^  and  he  was  brother  to  that  Oropastes  to  whom  Cambyses 
had  entrusted  the  administration  of  bis  household  before  setting  oat  for  Egypt' 
Both  of  them  were  aware  of  the  fate  of  Smerdis;  they  also  knew  that  the 
Persians  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  that  every  one  at  court,  including  the  mother 
and  sisters  of  the  prince,  believed  that  he  was  still  alive.*  Graumfita  headed  a 
revolt  in  the  little  town  of  Pasyauvada  on  the  14th  of  Viyakhna,  in  the  early 
days  of  March,  521,  and  he  was  hailed  by  the  commou  people  from  the  moment 
of  his  appearance.  Persia,  Media,  and  the  Iranian  provinces  pronounced  in  hia 
favour,  and  solemnly  enthroned  him  three  months  later,  on  the  9th  of  Garma- 
pada;"  Babylon  next  accepted  him,  followed  by  Elam  and  the  regions  of  the 
J'igris.*  Though  astounded  at  first  by  such  a  widespread  defection,  Cambyses 
soon  recovered  hia  presence  of  mind,  and  was  about  to  march  forward  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  who  were  still  loyal  to  him,  when  he  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared.   Whether  he  was  the  victim  of  a  plot  set  on  foot  by  those  aboat  him, 

'  Herodotuh,  in.  liii.,  Ixiii. 

'  Greek  tradition  ig  tiDBniaxiai  on  this  paint,  bat  tbe  Intoriptioa  of  B«bistan  does  not  mentioD  it; 
ct.  HuTiCKER,  UebtT  den  FalxAm  Bmerdii,  pp.  40-42. 

'  Cf.  on  Oropastei,  npra,  p.  6S8,  note  2.  The  fnsciiptioa  of  Bdiiltan  inforou  ns  Ihftt  the 
OBOrpei'B  aktaewHS  Qanm&lB(ool.  i.  1. 36;  of.  Weibsbaoh  and  Bkiia,DUAlipertUahen  KeUiiuAriflem, 
pp.  14,  IS)  ;  Pompelnt  Trogng  alone,  probBblj  following  Bome  author  who  made  nae  of  Gbarna  of 
l^mptaeot  (GimCHKm,  Kleina  SehrifUn,  vol.  r.  p.  59),  handed  down  tbii  uune  in  the  form  Contetea 
{a  Gomstea,  wbicb  bis  abbreviBtor  Justin  (i.  9}  careleuly  appiied  to  the  second  brother.  Ctemaa 
gi^es  the  Mage  the  name  Bphendadates  iFragm.  27,  J  10,  in  MI'lleh-Didot,  GUHm  OnidH  FrofM., 
p.  47).  which  aniwerB  to  the  Old  Persian  Bpenl^ftta,  "  he  who  1b  given  hj  the  Holy  Oim,"  U.  b; 
Ahuni-mazdt  (JuaTi,  JrtmitiAe*  Namenbueh,  pp.  308.  309).  The  aapportert  of  the  Hage  gave  him 
this  name,  oi  an  heroic  champion  of  Ibe  Uazdnan  faith  who  had  deattojed  auoh  aanotuariea  as 
were  illegal  (of.  infra,  p.  672),  and  identified  him  with  SpentAdlta,  aoa  of  Wist&spa  (Habqcart, 
FiindammU  IiTOeliHteheT  und  JSdUeher  Qeiehidttv,  p.  46,  note  3). 

'  HiBODOTUB,  III.  Ixi. 

•  Iiueriptlon  of  Bthiriun,  col.  i.  11, 35-43 :  of.  WeiamAOB  and  Bamo,  DU  JUpeT$itAem  EeiUn$Ariflen, 
pp.  M,  15.  On  the  identifloation  of  the  Persisn  and  Babylonian  dates  and  tbcae  of  the  modem 
calender,  see  Opfert,  Ln  Inierijilioiu  du  Fiendo-Smerdii  et  do  I'utui^Uur  NadinUibel  fiaaiU  le 
C^dendrier  pene,  in  the  Aett  of  the  Slockholat  Congrtu,  rol.  ii.  pp.  254,  255. 

*  The  tablets  of  the  reign  of  BBidiya-Qanmita,  published  bjr  Fr.  Stnutmaier  {Inteltriften  ran 
Nabopolauar  und  SvMrdU,  in  the  ZatfaoAri/t  /tir  Antiriologie,  vol.  it.  pp.  123-128),  show  that  tbs 
uanrpei  was  recognised  at  Babylon  from  the  month  of  lyy&r  onwards  (Oppekt,  Let  Interipllo»M  du 
J'teudo-Bmerdli,  in  the  Aeti  of  (k«  &oekbolm  Congreu,  vol.  ii.  p.  257,  and  Pbaabek,  Fondtungm  mr 
Gttchiehte  da  AUerthumt,  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  23 ;  MAsgriKT,  Die  Attyriaha  dee  KtetioM,  in  the  Pkildog^u, 
Snppl.,  Tol.  T.  pp.  B21,  622), 
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is  not  kiioHn>  The  official  veraion  of  the  story  given  by  Darius  states  that  he 
died  by  his  own  hand,  and  it  seems  to  iuainaate  that  it  was  a  voluntary  act,'  bat 
another  acconot  affirms  that  he  snccnmbed  to  an  accident ; '  while  mounting 
his  horse,  the  point  of  his  dagger  pierced  his  thigh  in  the  same  spot  in  which 
he  bad  stabbed  the  Apis  of  the  Egyptians.  Feeling  himself  seriously  wounded, 
he  suddenly  asked  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  was  lying,  and  was  told  it  was 
"  Agbatana"  (Ecbatana).  "  Now,  long  before  this,  the  oracle  of  Bnto  had  predicted 
that  he  should  end  his  days  in  Agbatana,  and  he,  believing  it  to  be  the  Agbatana 
in  Media  where  were  his  treasnres,  understood  that  he  should  die  there  in  his 
old  age ;  whereas  the  oracle  meant  Agbatana  in  Syria.  When  he  heard  the 
name,  he  perceived  his  error.  He  understood  what  the  god  intended,  and  cried, 
'It  is  here,then,thatCambyses,Bon  of  Cyrus,  must  perish  I'  "  He  expired  about 
three  weeks  after,  leaving  no  posterity  and  having  appointed  do  successor.* 

What  took  place  in  the  ensuing  months  still  remains  an  enigma  to  us. 
The  episode  of  Gaumata  has  often  been  looked  on  as  a  national  movement, 
which  momentarily  restored  to  the  Medes  the  supremacy  of  which  Gyms  had 
robbed  them ;  but  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  Gaumata  was  not  a  Mede  by 
birth :  he  was  a  Persian,  bom  in  Persia,  in  the  township  of  Pisyauvad^,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Arakadrish,  and  the  Persians  recognised  and  supported  him  as 
much  as  did  the  Medes.  It  has  also  been  thought  that  he  had  attempted  to 
foment  a  religions  revolution,'  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  destroyed  several 

'  That  thli  nu  the  cue  is  believed  by  one  of  tbe  Uteat  of  bis  hlsloriani  (Lisoee,  Air 
XOfimg  der  Kambyta  Frage,  pp.  9,  6,  14-24).  He  baiea  hii  opinion  on  two  psMkgee,  one  in 
Ovysa^iBiit.  advenui  Faganot,  ii.  8,  2-4)  and  one  In  John  of  Antioob  (.FVagtn.  27,  la  UCuiKR. 
DiDOT,  fVojrn.  EUt.  Onee.,  vol.  iv.  p.  lUlt),  whioh  he  Inoee  baok  to  &  Oieek  hiitorian  of  the  flfth 
centarj  n.a.,  tnediatelr  thnngb  Apollodonu  •ndSnetanin«. 

*  Inirriftioa  of  BthMitn,  cx>\.  i.  1.43;  cf.  Weissbaob  and  Bang,  2Me  AHpn-nnAen  S>i2iTuiiAn/<«>i, 
pp.  14,  IS.  Tbe  paieage  la  interpretedbyOppert  a»siguif;ing  n  Bnidde  (Jtf  Awira  nir  ^  JnieWpMoM 
Ai^AatnidM,  in  the  Jonnud  AtiaHqitt,  1851,  vol.  irii.  pp.  38S,  S86,  and  Le  FmpU  at  la  Langtie  dm 
Xida,  pp.  IIT,  165);  tilBo  by  Bezold,  DU  AASmenideainKhriften,  p.  5,  and  by  Spimkl,  Die 
AltpertiKhen  Kti!in»ehriften,  p,  5  ;  and  in  the  aame  eente  by  moat  hiBloriBni :  Dunoier,  QetehidUa  dtt 
iHkriAunu,  4th  edit.,  Tol.  ir.  p.  442;  JnEnr,  6*tehieliUdeiAlienPtrtitnt,p.50;  Noldeke,  AufiOUe  cur 
Ptnhehtn  Oetehiehte,  p.  29 ;  Hdteckeh,  I7eb«r  den  falteJitn  SiatrdU,  pp.  48,  50 ;  Marqcart,  DU 
Auynaka  dn  Kteiiai,  in  the  Phitologui,  Supplement,  vol.  t.  p.  622,  note  422.  Muquait  thinks  that 
the  nevB  of  the  revolt  of  the  BabyloniBiiB  tu  the  oanse  of  hia  anioide. 

■  HinoDornB,;!!!.  liiv.  It  has  been  pointed  ont,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  hsrmonistog  the  teatimoDyof 
the  histomn  with  that  of  the  inaeription  of  Bebiaton,  that  although  the  latter  apeaka  of  tbe  death  of 
Cambysea  by  hia  own  hand,  it  doea  not  say  whether  that  death  was  voluntary  or  aoaldental  (Stiegel, 
ErSniidie  AUtrthumilanide,  vol  ii.  p.  S02,  note  1 ;  Ed.  Heteb,  OtKhiehte  de*  AlUrthunu,  vol.  I. 
p.  612  ;  Prashee,  Fonehungen  ntr  OnobioU^  de*  AUtrtiumi,  vol,  i.  pp.  78,  79). 

*  Hebodotcs,  III.  liiv.,  whose  acoonnt  was  reproduced  in  an  abbreviated  form  hy  Pompeioa 
Tiogot  (JcsnH,  1.  9).  The  atory  of  a  peraon  whoee  death  has  been  predicted  to  take  place  in  soma 
well-known  place,aud  who  has  died  in  aome  obaoore  spot  of  tbe  same  name,  oconra  aeveral  timea  in 
different  hiatoriana,  e.jf.  in  the  account  of  tbe  Emperor  Julian  (Avmunds  ItlABOELLiNVB,  xuv.  3),  and 
in  that  of  Henry  III.ofEngland,  who  bad  been  told  that  he  would  die  in  Jemaalem,  and  whose  death 
took  plaoe  in  the  Jemaalem  Chamber  at  Westminster.  Ctesias  has  preserved  an  altogether  different 
tradition — that  Cambysea  m  his  return  from  Babylon  wonnded  himself  while  carving  a  piece  of 
wood  for  bis  amnsement,  and  died  eleven  daya  after  tbe  accident  (Fragm.  27,  g  11,  in  MClleb- 
DiDOT,  CU*Ik  Cnidii  Fragmenta,  p.  48). 

*  Host  of  the  anolent  writers  ahared  this  opinion  (Herodotcb,  HI.  Iii.,  lixix. ;  Plato,  Lata,  iii. 
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temples  in  a  few  montba.^  Here,  however,  the  refonn  toaohed  less  apon  a 
qaestioD  of  belief  than  on  one  of  fact  The  unity  of  the  empire  preanpposed 
the  unity  of  the  royal  fire,  and  wherever  that  fire  was  baroiDg  another  could 
not  be  lighted  without  sacrilege  in  the  eyes  of  the  &ithfal.  The  pyres  that 
Gaum&ta  desired  to  extinguish  were,  no  doubt,  those  wbioli  the  feudal  families 
had  maintained  for  their  separate  use  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and  the  meaaore 
which  abolished  them  had  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  side.'  The  little 
we  can  glean  of  the  line  of  action  adopted  by  Smerdis  does  not  warrant  the 
attribution  to  him  of  the  vast  projects  which  some  modem  writers  credit  him 
with.  He  naturally  sought  to  strengthen  himself  on  the  throne,  which  by  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune  he  had  ascended,  and  whatever  he  did  tended  solely  to 
this  end.  The  name  and  the  character  that  he  had  assumed  secured  him  the 
respect  and  fidelity  of  the  Iranians :  "  there  was  not  one,  either  among  the 
Modes  or  the  Persians,  nor  among  the  members  of  the  Acbsemenian  race,  who 
dreamed  of  disputing  his  power  "  in  the  early  days  of  his  reign.  The  important 
thing  in  his  eyes  was,  therefore,  to  maintain  among  his  subjects  as  long  as 
possible  the  error  as  to  his  identity.  He  put  to  death  all,  whether  small  or 
great,  who  had  been  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  afTairs  of  the  real  Smerdis, 
or  whom  he  suspected  of  any  knowledge  of  the  murder.*  He  withdrew  from 
public  life  as  &r  as  practicable,  and  rarely  allowed  himself  to  be  seen.  Having 
inherited  the  harem  of  bis  predecessors,  together  with  their  crown,  he  even 
went  BO  far  as  to  condemn  his  wives  to  a  complete  seclusion.*  He  did  not 
venture  to  hope,  nor  did  those  in  his  confidence,  that  the  truth  would  not  one 
day  be  known,  but  he  hoped  to  gain,  without  loss  of  time,  sufficient  popularity 
to  prevent  the  revelation  of  the  imposture  from  damaging  his  prospects.  The 
seven  great  bouses  which  he  had  dispossessed  would,  in  such  a, case,  refuse  to 
rally  round  him,  and  it  was  doubtless  to  lessen  their  prestige  that  he  extinguished 
their  pyres ;  but  the  people  did  not  trouble  themselves  as  to  the  origin  of 
their  sovereign,  if  he  showed  them  his  favour  and  took  proper  precautions  to 
secure  their  good  wilL    He  therefore  exempted  the  provinces  from  taxes  and 

ed.DiIKtT,  pp.  694,695),  and  hbve  been  fallowed  tbcrainb;  man;  modem  wrlten(NiEBDHit,  7orir^, 
Tol. i.  pp.  157,  399;  Gnon,  Hittory  o/Oreeee,  vol. iv. pp.  801, 802 ;  Spimel,  Erimtehe  AUerthntfkitHd; 
Tol.  ii.  p.  SIO).  Bavlioioa  wu  the  flnt  to  show  that  daomftttt'l  moTOment  wu  not  Medun,  mnd 
that  he  did  not  ia  the  leatt  alter  the  position  of  the  Penuuii  in  the  empire :  bnt  he  allowi  tJie  M^gifn 
lunrpation  to  h&Te  been  the  preJude  to  a  sort  of  lellgloaj)  lefoim  (On  Ou  Mayian  BnohUim  and  the 
Beign  of  the  Ptiudo-BmerdU,  in  the  Sendotttt,  ml  iU.  pp.  454-159). 

■  InBeriptiim  of  Behittun,  oat.  L  II.  fiS,  6i ;  c[.  Weibbbaoh  and  Bass,  DIa  AUptnuehe»  Keain- 
4chTi/Un,  fp.  14,  15. 

>  The  dUoovery  at  a  Bimllar  event  in  the  life  of  Ardasblr,  the  founder  of  the  Sananid  djnaaty 
(J.  DiHKESTETKB,  LellTB  ds  Tmttar  au  Toi  d»  Tabarlitin,  in  the  Journal  Atiatique,  1894,  voL  iii. 
pp.  530,  531),  baa  enabled  ub  to  nnderitond  the  pauag^  of  the  Intcription  of  Behi^tan  oited  in  the 
preceding  note,  and  to  explain  it  aa  I  bare  done  in  the  text  (J.  Marquart,  FtmdammU  ItnuUtiichtr 
and  Jediicher  Qfehicke,  p.  4S,  note  3). 

*  iTueriptiono/  Behitlun,ooLi.l\.iS-5S;  Wkibbbacb  mtd  Bma,  Die  AUfer*.  KaUint.,  pp.  14,  15. 

*  Hebodotcb,  III.  Ixriii. 
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military  service  for  a  period  of  three  yeers.^    He  had  not  time  to  pursue  this 
policy,  and  if  we  may  belieTO  tradition,  the  very  precaiitiona  which  he  toot  to 
conceal  hie  identity  became  the  cause  of  his  miBfortones.    In  the  royal  harem 
there  were,  together  with  the  daughters  of  Cyms,  relatiTos  of  all  the  Persian 
nobility,  and  the  order  issued  to  stop  all  their  communicatioDS  with  the  outer 
world  had  excited  suspicion :  the  ayowals  which  had  escaped  Cambyses  before 
the  catastrophe  were  now  called  to  mind,  and  it  was  not  long  before  those  in  high 
places  became  convinced  that  they  hod  been  the  dupes  of  an  audacious  imposture.^ 
A  conspiracy  broke  out,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  seven  clans,  among  whom  was 
numbered  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  was 
connected,  according  to  a  genealogy  more  or  less 
authentic,  with  the  family  of  the  Achtemenides : ' 
the  conspirators  surprised  Gaumftta  in  his  palace  of 
Sikayaavatish,  which  was  sitaated  in  the  district 
of  Nisaya,  not  far  from  Ecbatana,  and  assassinated 
him  on  the  10th  of  B^ayadisb,  521  B.a*     The 
exact  particulars  of  this  scene  were  never  known, 
bat  popular  imagination  soon  supplied  the  defect, 
furnishing  a  full  and  complete  account  of  all  that 
took  place.    In  the  first  place,  FheedimS,  daughter 

of  Otanes,  one  of  the  seven,  furnished  an  authentic  "'^^  '^  "'  »"^*«^* 
proof  of  the  fraud  which  had  been  perpetrated.  Her  father  bad  opportunely 
recalled  the  marvellous  resemblance  between  Smerdis  and  the  Magian,  and 
remembered  at  the  same  time  that  the  latter  bad  been  deprived  of  his  ears  in 
punishment  for  some  misde«d :  he  therefore  sent  certain  instructions  to  PhtedimS, 
who,  when  she  made'  the  discovery,  at  the  peril  of  her  life,  that  her  husband 
bad  no  ears,  communicated  the  information  to  the  disaffected  nobles.  The  con- 
spirators thereupon  resolved  to  act  without  delay ;  but  when  they  arrived  at  the 
palace,  they  were  greeted  with  an  extraordinary  piece  of  intelligence.  The  Magi, 
disquieted  by  some  vague  rumours  which  were  being  circulated  against  them, 
had  besought  Frexaspes  to  proclaim  to  the  people  that  the  reigning  monarch 
was  indeed  Smerdis  himself.     But  Prexaspes,  instead  of  making  the  desired 

'  HBBODOiua,  IIL  Ixvii.,  nhose  irorda  Pompeiiu  Trogtu  reproduced  almost  LteroUj  (Jdbtui,  i.  9). 

*  HiHODOTDB,  III.  Ixriii.,  ot  acq.,  where  OtaneB  plays  the  chief  put. 

'  The  passage  in  the  Bohiitun  inecriptjon  (ool.  i.  11,  I-ll ;  ot.  Weibsbach  and  Burs,  IH»  JJtper- 
litchen  Keilintehrijlea,  pp.  12,  13),  in  which  Darius  Bets  forth  bis  own  genealogy,  has  received 
nuiODS  interpretations.  That  of  Oppert  seems  still  the  meet  probable,  that  the  text  indicates  two 
parallel  branchee  of  Achiemeaides,  vtbiob  flourished  ude  b;  side  ontil  OambTses  died  and  Darius 
atoended  the  throne.  Sach  a  genealogy,  however,  appears  to  be  fictitious,  invented  solely  for  the 
pDrp<»e  of  connecting  Dariiu  with  the  ancient  royal  line,  witb  which  in  reality  he  conld  claim  no 
kinship,  or  only  a  rery  distant  connection  (Winceleh,  Unltrtat^migeii  zur  Altorieat.  0«wft.,pp.  12S'I2S. 

'  BeA<(eun  lutoription,  ool.  i.  11.  53~G1 ;  of.  Wbihsb*.ch  and  Bano,  op.  dl.,  pp.  14, 15. 

*  Drawn  by  Faucber-Gudin,  from  M,  Diellafoy,  L'Aciopote  de  Sate,  p.  306,  fig.  185, 
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declaration,  informed  the  nmltitude  that  the  son  of  Cyrus  was  indeed  dead, 
for  he  himself  had  murdered  him  at  the  bidding  of  Camhysea,  and,  haTing 
made  this  confession,  he  put  himeelf  to  death,  in  order  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  Magi.  This  act  of  Frezaspes  was  an  additional  indacement  to  the  con- 
spirators to  ezecnte  their  parpose.  The  guard  stationed  at  the  gates  of  the 
palace  dared  not  refuse  admission  to  so  noble  a  company,  and  when  the  throne- 
room  was  reached  and  the  ennuchs  forbade  further  advance,  the  seven  boldly 
drew  their  swords  and  forced  their  way  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  two 
Magi  The  OBurpers  defended  themselves  with  bravery,  but  succumbed  at 
length  to  the  superior  number  of  their  opponents,  after  having  wounded  two 
of  the  conspirators,  tiobryas  pinioned  Gaum&ta  with  bis  arms,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  Darius  hesitated  to  make  the  fatal  thrust  for  fear  of  wounding  his 
comrade;  but  the  latter  bade  him  strike  at  all  hazards,  and  by  good  fortune 
the  sword  did  not  even  graze  him.  The  crime  accomplished,  the  seven  con- 
spirators ^reed  to  choose  as  king  that  member  of  their  company  whose  horse 
should  first  neigh  after  snnrise  :  a  stratagem  of  his  groom  caused  the  election 
to  fall  on  Darius.  As  soon  as  he  was  duly  enthroned,  he  instituted  a  festival 
called  the  "  magophonia,"  or  "massacre  of  the  Magi,"  in  commemoration  of 
the  murder  which  had  given  him  the  crown.^ 

His  first  care  was  to  recompense  the  nobles  to  whom  he  owed  his  position 
by  restoring  to  them  the  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the 
psendo-Smerdis,  namely,  the  right  of  free  access  to  the  king,^  as  well  as  the 
right  of  each  individual  to  a  funeral  pyre ;  °  but  tbe  usurper  had  won  the  afl!ec- 
tion  of  the  people,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  which  had  been 
longest  subject  to  the  Persian  sway  did  not  receive  the  new  sovereign  &vour- 
ably.  Darius  found  himself,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  conquering  his 
dominions  one  after  tbe  other.*    The  Persian  empire,  like  those  of  the  Chal- 

1  BxBODOTUB,  III.  liiiii.-lzixvil.,  whoae  amoDnt  bae  be«D  reproduced  with  Bome  slight  modifioa- 

tionebjPompaiuH  Trogu«{jDBTn(,  i,  9,10;  of.  Qdtkhmid,  Khint  Softri/teft, toI.  t.  pp. 59-63),  Ctenas 
giTCB  a  vereion  {Fragm.  29,  §  14,  in  Hullbr-Didot,  Cleiim  Cnidii  Fra^maUa,  pp.  48,  49}  in  vMoh 
Bome  of  tbs  name*  of  tbe  couBpirston  differ  from  those  giTea  by  Herodoliu.  In  at  leut  three 
inataneat  Cteaiu  girea  the  name  of  the  son  where  Herodotiu  meationi  the  father  (Donckek,  0«- 
tehichte  d^  AUerlhumt,  4th  ediL,  Tol.  iv.  p.  250,  note  1),  vbiJe  the  Jiat  of  tlia  BebigCnii  inaoHpUoD 
(ool.  IT.  II.  80-86)  ooiuoidea  with  that  of  Herodotna,  with  one  exoeption. 
'  Hbbodotcs,  III.  CKTiiL 

*  BehMutiInieripti<m,col.i.  11.61-71;  cf.WBiasBACHand  BahGiIMs  japernKA«i£'etIiiu.,pp.l4,I5. 

*  The  hiatoiy  of  the  eaily  part  ot  the  reign  of  D&rioa  ia  recorded  in  the  great  intotiption  which 
the  kiag  cauaed  to  be  cut  in  three  languages  on  the  rocka  of  Behiaton  (of.  what  ia  atated  on  this 
8nbjeot,in/ra,p.682).  This  iniotiption  waa  first  edited  and  tranelated  into  English  by  H.  Eawuhbo!,- 
in  tbe  J.  E.  At.  Soa.,  toL  i.  (cf.  the  latest  Engliali  translation  whioh  he  has  pabli^ed  of  thia  text 
under  tbe  title,  Inieripiion  of  Oan'iu  on  the  Sock  at  Behittun,  in  the  Beeordi  of  tAa  PaU,  lat  eer., 
vol.  L  pp.  107-130);  then  into  Frenoh  by  Offebt,  Mfmoireiur  UiItueriptumtaehAnMidaBanfiittdaiu 
Vidiome  dst  Aacieni  Ferta,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  Tol.  zvii.,  1831,  pp.  256-296, 378-430,  524-567 ; 
vol.  xviii.  pp.  56-83, 322-36G,  553-584 ;  vol.  xix.,  185^,  pp.  140-215 ;  then  into  German  by  Bfiboel,  Die 
AUpen.  Keitin*.,  and  by  Wussdach  and  Baho,  op.  eiL,  pp.  12-33.  Tbe  Babylonian  Tenion  ha«  been 
studied  aod  translated  separately  by  C.  Bcioijt,l)U  Akhemeniden-IiutAnfUn,^ixd  the  third  vernonby 
NoBBU,  Se^tftic  Veriion  of  Iha  Behittan  laicrip.  in  J.  B.  Ji.  &o.,  1853,  toI.  iT.,by  OiTntt,i>PnpJs 
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dfeans  and  Medes,  had  consisted  hitherto  of  nothiog  but  a  fortnitoos  collectioD 
of  provinces  under  military  rale,  of  vassal  kingdoms,  and  of  semi-independent 
cities  and  tribes;  there  was  no  fixed  division  of  aathority,  and  no  regular 
system  of  goyemment  for  the  outlying  provinces.  The  governors  assigned 
by  Cyms  and  Cambyses  to  rule  the  various  provinces  acquired  by  con- 
quest, were  actual  viceroys,  possessing  full  control  of  an  anny,  and  in  some 
cases  of  a  fleet  as  well,  having  at  their  disposal  considerable  revenues  both  iu 
money  and  in  kind,  and  habituated,  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  capital, 
to  settle  pressing  questions  on  their  own  responsibility,  subject  only  to  the 
necessity  of  making  a  report  to  the  sovereign  when  the  affair  was  concluded, 
or  when  the  local  resources  were  insufficient  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
For  such  free  administrators  the  temptation  must  have  been  irresistible 
to  break  the  last  slender  ties  which  bound  them  to  the  empire,  and  to  set 
themselves  up  as  independent  monarchs.  The  two  successive  revolutions 
which  bad  taken  place  in  less  than  a  year,  convinced  such  governors,  and  the 
nations  over  which  they  bore  rale,  that  the  stately  edifice  erected  by  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  was  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  that  the  moment  was  propitious 
for  each  of  them  to  carve  out  of  its  ruins  a  kingdom  for  himself ;  the  news  of 
the  murder,  rapidly  prop^ated,  sowed  the  seeds  of  revolt  in  its  course — iu 
Susiana,  at  Babylon,  in  Media,  in  Farthia,  in  Margiana,  among  the^Sattagydes, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  even  in  Egypt  itself^ — which  showed  itself  in  some  places 
in  an  open  and  undisguised  form,  while  in  others  it  was  contemptuously  veiled 
under  the  appearance  of  neutrality,  or  the  pretence  of  waiting  to  see  the  issue 
of  events.  The  first  to  break  out  into  open  rebellion  were  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Elam  and  Ghaldsea :  the  death  of  Smerdis  took  place  towards  the 
end  of  September,  and  a  fortnight  later  saw  two  rebel  chiefs  enthroned — a 
certain  Athrlna  at  Susa,  and  a  Kadinta-bel  at  Babylon.^  Athrtua,  the  son  of 
Umbadaranma,  was  a  scion  of  the  dynasty  dispossessed  by  the  successors  of 
Sargon  in  the  preceding  century,  but  nevertheless  he  met  with  but  luke- 
warm assistance  from  his  own  countrymen;'  he  was  taken  prisoner  before  a 

tl  la  Langvadet  Medei,  pp.  l]2'214,aiid  bj  WdUBAOB  and  Btna,  Die  AehSmenidenintehri/ien  tteelUr 
Art.  The  order  of  Ibe  BTento  rooorded  in  it  unot  alwa;sea«7  todetermiao.  I  bavaflnallj  adopted, 
with  K/me  modific&tioDB,  the  arrangement  of  Miirqnart  (£ia  Ji*^.  da  KU*itu,  in  theFhilohgut,  Snppl., 
vol.  V.  pp.  633-636),  which  aeenia  to  mo  to  give  tlie  cleareBt "  coDgpectuB  "  of  these  confused  nars. 

■  SehMun  InieripliiM,  ool.  iL  11.  5-S :  of.  Weisiibach  and  Bamq.  I)i«  AUpen.  Eeilim.,  pp.  16,  17, 
■where  it  is  atatod  that  insurrcotions  broke  out  in  all  tlieee  coimtiies  while  Darius  was  at  Babylon ;  that  is 
to  say,  while  be  waa  occupied  in  besiegiag  that  oitf,  as  U  evident  Trom  the  order  of  tho  erenta  narrated. 

*  The  latest  koown  document  of  the  peeudo-Smerdis  is  dated  the  Ist  of  Tisrt  at  Babylon,  and  ths 
first  of  Keboobadrczzar  111.  are  dated  tlje  17tb  and  20tb  of  tbe  aame  month  (Boscawen,  BahyUmian  dated 
Tableti  and  Ihe  Canon  of  Ftolemy,  in  the  Trantaeliont  of  the  Bib).  Arch.  Boc,  vol.  vi.  pp.  31,  67,  68  ; 
Otpbbt,  I/u  Intcripiioni  du  Pteudo-SmeTdu  el  de  fiuurpafeur  JVodintnbel,  is  the  Aelet  da  Congris  de 
Bo<3iholm,  vol.  ii.  p.  255).  The  revolt  of  Babylon,  then,  mast  be  placed  between  the  lat  and  ]7tb  of  Tiari ; 
that  ia,  eithnc  at  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  521  B.C. 

•  Behi4uii  InseripUon,  ool.  i.  11.  72-77,  81-83 ;  cf.  WEiassiCH  aod  Banq,  op.  cit.,  pp.  li-17.  The 
revolt  cannot  have  lasted  mnoh  more  than  six  weeks,  for  on  the  2Utb  of  Athiiy&diya  following,  that  is 
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month  bad  passed,  aod  sent  to  Dariaa,  who  slew  him  with  his  own  hand. 
Babylon  was  not  so  easily  mastered.  Her  chosen  sorereigB  claimed  to  be  the 
son  of  Nabonidus,  and  had,  on  asoending  the  throne,  assumed  the  illostrions 
name  of  Nebuchadrezzar;  he  was  not  supported,  moreover,  by  only  a  few 
bnsybodies,  but  carried  the  whole  population  with  him.  The  Babylonians, 
who  had  at  first  welcomed  Cyrus  so  warmly,  and  bad  fondly  imagined  that 
they  had  made  him  one  of  tbemselTes,  as  they  had  made  so  many  of  their 
conquerors  for  centuries  past,  soon  realised  their  mistake.  The  differenoes  of 
langnage,  manners,  spirit,  and  religion  between  themselves  and  the  Persians 
were  too  fnndamental  to  allow  of  the  naturalisation  of  the  new  sovereign,  and  of 
the  acceptance  by  the  Achssmonides  of  that  fiction  of  a  double  personality  to 
which  Tiglath-pileser  TIL,  Shalmaneser,  and  eren  Assur-bani-pal  had  submitted.' 
Popnlar  fancy  grew  weary  of  Cyrus,  as  it  bad  already  grown  weary  in  turn  of  all 
the  foreigners  it  bad  at  first  acclaimed — whether  Elamite,  Eald&,  or  Assyrian — 
and  by  a  national  reaction  the  self-styled  son  of  .Nabonidus  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  a  devotion  proportionately  as  great  as  the  hatred  which  had  been  felt  twenty 
years  before  for  bis  pretended  sire.  The  sitaation  might  become  serious  if 
he  were  given  time  to  consolidate  his  power,  for  the  loyalty  of  the  ancient 
provinces  of  the  Chaldeean  empire  was  wavering,  and  there  was  no  security 
that  they  wonid  not  feel  inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  the  capital  as  soon 
as  they  should  receive  news  of  the  sedition.  Darius,  therefore,  led  the  balk  of 
bis  forces  to  Babylon  without  a  day's  more  delay  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  the  event  proved  that  he  had  good  reason  for  such  haste.  Nebachadrezsar 
III.  had  taken  advantage  of  the  few  weeks  which  had  elapsed  since  his  aocesaion, 
to  garrison  the  same  positions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  as  Nabonidos 
had  endeavoured  to  defend  against  Cyrus  at  the  northern  end  of  the  fortifications 
erected  by  his  ancestor.  A  well-eqaipped  flotilla  patrolled  the  river,  and  his 
lines  presented  so  formidable  a  front  that  Darius  could  not  venture  on  a  direct 
attack.  He  arranged  his  troops  in  two  divisions,  which  he  mounted  partly  on 
horses,  partly  on  camels,  and  eluding  the  vigihince  of  his  adversary  by  attacking 
him  simultaneously  on  many  sides,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  The  Chaldaeans,  striving  in  vain  to  drive  him  back  into  the  stream,  were 
at  length  defeated  on  the  27tb  of  Athriy&diya,  and  they  retired  in  good  order  on 
Babylon.  Six  days  later,  on  the  2nd  of  An&maka,  they  fought  a  second  battle 
at  Zazanu,  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  were  again  totally  defeated. 
Nebuchadrezzar  escaped  with  a  handful  of  cavalry,  and  hastened  to  shut  himself 
up  in  his  city.  Darius  soon  followed  him,  bat  if  he  cherished  a  hope  that 
the  Babylonians  would  open  their  gates  to  him  without  further  resistance,  as 

to  uy,  at  the  beginning  of  Deoember,  Dariiu  had  alread?  joined  Issue  with  the  Babjlouiaiu  cm  tba 
banki  of  the  Tigrii  (ool.  i.  11.  89,  dO> 

■  Cf.  what  li  stated  on  this  sabjeot,  tupra,  pp.  192,  193,  196-199,  209,  423, 124. 
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they  had  done  to  Cyras,  he  met  with  a  diBappointmeDt,  for  he  was  compelled 
to  commence  a  regular  siege  and  suspend  all  other  operations,  and  that,  too, 
at  a  moment  when  the  proTinces  were  breaking  out  into  open  insurrection  on 
erery  hand.'  The  attempt  of  the  Peman  adventarer  Mortlya  to  stir  ap  the 
Susians  to  revolt  in  his  rear  failed,  thanks  to  the  favoarable  disposition  of  the 
natives,  who  refused  to  recognise  in  him  Ummantsh,  the  heir  of  their  national 
princeB.*      Media,   however,   yielded  nnfortunately   to   the  solicitations  of  a 


OARIttS  FIIBODia   k   BEBBL   WITH  BU  hkXCH,  BirUBB  A  QBOUP  OF  rOtTB  FHUOItBBa.* 

certain  Fravartish,  who  had  assumed  the  personality  of  Khshatrita  *  of  the 

■  BsA<*ltmrH«er(ption,ool.i.ll.83-ft6,  col.  ii.  11. 1-5;  of.WEiB8BAOBandBAi(a,i>Ls.lUp0ri.  JTaajM., 
pp.  16, 17.  The  aooooDt  given  by  Darius  Nema  to  implj  that  no  interTol  of  time  elapsed  between  the 
seoond  defeat  of  Ifebaohadieizar  III.  and  the  taking  of  Babjlun,  bo  that  Bevenl  modem  hfatoriaoB 
have  Tsjeeted  the  ideB  ot  an  obstinate  reeietance  (Noldeee,  AufiStxt  lur  Penitehm  Qeiehiehu,  pp.  SI, 
12, 13).  Heiodotni,  hovsTer,  apeaka  of  the  long  siegB  the  oit;  aoBtained  (UI.  oKi.),  and  tbe  diaoovery 
of  tablets  dated  in  the  flntaod  even  the  second  jearofNebuobadrezzar  III.  (FisoHEa,I7ia£^i  Tal^tt, 
in  the  Bteord*  of  tht  Fatt,  lat  aer,  Tol.  xL  p.  88)  ahowa  that  the  eiege  was  prolonged  into  tbe  aecoud 
year  of  thia  uauip^r,  at  leaat  until  the  month  of  Nisftn  (Marob-April),  520  B.C.  No  evidenoe  can  be 
drawn  from  the  tablets  dated  in  the  reign  of  Darini,  for  the  oldeat  yet  diacoTered,  which  is  dated  la 
themonthSebat  (Jan. -Feb.),  in  the  year  ofhiaaocegBion.and  oonsequently  prior  to  the  •eoond  year  of 
Neboehadrezzar.oomea  from  Abu-habba.  On  the  other  bond,  the  statement  tliat  all  the  rerolta  broke 
oat  while  Dariua  was  *'  at  Babylon  "  IBtkUlan  Inter.,  ooL  IL IL  5-8)  does  not  allow  of  tbe  anppoaitioD 
tbat  all  tbe  events  recorded  before  his  departure  for  Media  (col.  ii.  il.  64, 65)  could  haye  been  com- 
preved  into  the  sptice  of  three  or  four  months.  It  seems,  tberefore,  more  probable  tbat  the  aicfn 
lasted  till  519  11.0.,  as  it  can  well  have  done  if  credit  be  given  to  the  mention  of  "  twenty-one  montha 
at  Jeast"  by  Herodotus  (III.  o1u.,o1t.);  perhaps  the  aiege  was  brought  to  an  end  in  the  May  of  that 
year,  aa  calculated  by  Marquart  (Bia  Aityr.  dtt  Ktetiat,  in  the  PhikHogm,  Sappl.,  »ol.  v.  p.  635). 

'  Behi'sCun  Jnwripti'on,  col.  IL  11.  8-13 ;  of.  WBisaBAOu  and  Bang,  op.  eiU,  pp.  16,  17. 

■  Drawn  by  Fancher-Gudin,  from  tba  impression  of  an  intaglio  at  St.  Peterabarg ;  cf.  Menamt. 
fiecleraftaf  <ui-  la  GlypliipK  Orienlale,  toI.  ii.  pi.  il.  No.  1,  according  lo  mhom{i"Wd,,  pp.  168-171)  the 
prisoner  whom  tbe  AcbiBmenian  king  ia  tranafliing  with  his  lance  is  none  other  than  Oanmftta,  the 
pseudo-Smerdia  himself. 

•  Behitlun  Interiplion,  col.  ii.  IL  13-J7 ;  of.  Wbissbacb  and  Baso,  op.  eii.,  pp,  IG.  17. 
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race  of  Cyaxarea,  and  its  revolt  marked  almost  the  beginDiiig  of  a  total 
break-Dp  of  the  empire.  The  memory  of  Astyages  and  Cyaxares  had  not  yet 
faded  so  completely  as  to  cause  the  Median  nobles  to  reliaqnish  the  hope  of 
reasserting  the  supremacy  of  Media ;  the  opportunity  for  accomplishing  this 
aim  now  seemed  all  the  more  faTonrable,  from  the  fact  that  Darius  had  beeu 
obliged  to  leave  this  province  almost  immediately  after  the  aaaassinatioo  of 
the  nsnrper,  and  to  take  from  it  all  the  troops  that  he  could  muster  for  the 
siege  of  Babylon.  Several  of  the  nomadic  tribes  still  remained  faithful  to  him, 
bnt  all  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Media  ranged  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  the  pretender,  and  the  spirit  of  insurrection  spread  thereupon  into  Armenia 
and  Assyria.  For  one  moment  there  was  a  fear  lest  it  should  extend  to  Asia 
Minor  also,  where  Orcetes,  accustomed,  in  the  absence  of  Oambyses,  to  act  as  an 
autoDomous  sovereign,  displayed  little  zeal  in  accommodating  himself  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  There  was  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  leanings  of  the 
Persian  guard  of  Oroetes,  that  Darius  did  not  venture  to  degrade  the  satrap 
officially,  but  despatched  Bagieus  to  Sardes  with  precise  instructions,  which 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  bis  mission  by  degrees,  so  as  not  to  risk  a  Lydian 
revolt.  His  first  act  was  to  show  the  gnaid  a  rescript  by  which  they  were 
relieved  from  attendance  on  Oroetes,  and  "  thereupon  they  immediately 
laid  down  their  speara."  Emboldened  by  their  ready  obedience,  Bagtens 
presented  to  the  secretary  a  second  letter,  which  contained  his  instructions : 
"  The  great  king  commands  those  Persians  who  are  in  Sardes  to  kill  Oroetes." 
"  Whereupon,"  it  is  recorded,  "  they  drew  their  swords  and  slew  him."  ^  A 
revolt  in  A^a  Minor  was  thus  averted,  at  a  time  when  civil  war  continoed  to 
rage  in  the  centre  of  Iran. 

The  situation,  however,  continued  critical.  Darius  could  not  think  of 
abandoning  the  siege  of  Babylon,  and  of  thus  both  losing  the  fruits  of  hia 
victories  and  seeing  Nebuchadrezzar  reappear  in  Assyria  or  Snsiana.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  army  was  a  small  one,^  and  he  would  incur  great  risks  in 
detaching  any  of  bis  military  chiefs  for  a  campaign  against  the  Mede  with  an 
insufficient  force.  He  decided,  however,  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and  while 
he  himself  presided  over  the  blockade,  he  simultaneously  despatched  two 
columns — one  to  Media,  under  the  command  of  the  Persian  Vidama,  one  of 
the  seven  ;  the  other  to  Armenia,  under  the  Armenian  Didarshtsh.  Yidama 
encountered  Kbehatrita  near  MfU'ush,  in  the  mountainous  region  of  the  old 

■  HBBODorne,  ni.  ciiTi.-cxxviii,  where  the  context  indicates  that  the  crenta  DBimted  took 
plftoe  gbortly  after  tiie  BccenKion  of  Darioa.  Futtbei  on  (III,  d.)  Herodotus  mcDtloiiB,  m  con- 
temporaneoua  with  the  aiege  of  Babjlon,  evente  which  took  place  after  the  death  of  OrcetM;  it  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  Bceue  described  bj  Herodotus  ooonrred  in  520  B.a.  at  the  latest. 

'  "  The  armj  of  Medeg  and  Petsiana  which  was  with  me  was  small "  {BehUtnn  Inteription,  coL  iL 
II.  18, 19;  of.  WBisasacBand  Bans,  IHe  Altpen.  Keiliju.,  pp.  IC,  IT). 
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Namri,  on  the  27th  of  An&oiaka,  and  gare  him  battle ;  bat  though  he  <daimed 
the  Tictoiy,  the  result  was  so  indecisive  that  he  baited  in  EambadSnS,  at  tho 
entrance  to  the  gorges  of  the  Zagros  mountains,  and  was  there  obliged  to  anait 
reinf<»ceinentB  before  advancing  further.  D&darshtsb,  on  hia  side,  gained 
tbtee  riotories  over  the  Armenians — one  near  Zuzza  on  the  8tb  of  Tbnrav&- 
bara,  another  at  Tigra  ten  days  kter,  and  the  third  on  the  2nd  of  Th&igarshtsh, 
at  a  place  not  f^r  from  TJhyama — bat  be  also  was  compelled  to  suspend 
operations  and  remaia  inactive  pending  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops.  Half  the 
year  was  spent  in  inaction  on  either  aide,  for  the  rebels  had  not  SQffered  lees 
than  tbeir  opponents,  and,  while  endeavouring  to  reorganise  their  forces, 
tbey  opened  negotiationa  with  the  provinces  of  the  north-east  with  the  view  of 
prevailing  on  tbem  to  join  their  cause.  Darina,  still  detained  before  Babylon, 
wag  nnable  to  recommence  hostilities  until  the  end  of  520  b.c.  He  sent 
Yaumisa  to  replaoe  D&darahisb  aa  the  head  of  the  aimy  in  Armenia,  and  the 
new  general  distinguished  himself  at  the  outset  by  winning  a  decisive  victory 
on  the  15tb  of  An&maka,  near  Izitnsh  in  Assyria ;  but  the  effect  which  he 
hoped  to  secure  from  this  success  was  neutralised  almost  immediately  by 
grievous  defections.*  Sagartia,  in  the  first  place,  rose  ia  rebellion  at  the  call 
of  a  pretended  descendant  of  Cyaxares,  named  Chitmntakbma ; '  Hyrcania, 
the  province  governed  by  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius,  followed  suit  and 
took  up  the  cause  of  Khgbatrita,'  and  soon  after  Margiana  broke  out  into 
revolt  at  the  instigation  of  a  certain  Frada.*  Even  Persia  itself  deserted 
Darius,  and  chose  another  king  instead  of  a  sovereign  whom  no  one  seemed 
willing  to  acknowledge.  Many  of  the  mountain  tribes  could  not  yet  resign 
themselves  to  the  belief  that  the  male  line  of  Cyrus  had  become  extinct  with 
the  death  of  Gambyses.  The  usurpation  of  Ganmata  and  the  accession  of 
Darius  had  not  quenched  their  &ith  in  the  existence  of  Smerdis :  if  the  Magian 
were  an  impostor,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  Smerdis  had  been  assassi- 
nated, and  when  a  certain  Yahyazdata  rose  up  in  the  town  of  Tarava  in  the 
district  of  Yantiya,  and  announced  himself  as  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  they 
received  him  with  enthusiastic  acclamations.'^  A  preliminary  success  gained 
by  Hystaspes  at  Yispauzatieb,  in  Fartbia,  on  the  22nd  of  Yiyakhna,  519  b.c., 
prevented  the  guerilla  bands  of  Hytcania  from  joining  forces  with  the  Modes, 
and  some  days  later  the  fall  of  Babylon  at  length  set  Darius  free  to  utilise  his 
resources  to  the  utmost.'     The  long  resistance  of  Nebuchadrezzar  furnished  a 

'  i)«biilan/iuar.,  col.  ii.  U.  1S-S7;  cf.  WiiaaBAoii  and  Baxo,  £>>«  ^fper*.  ilTe^fni.,  pp.  16-19. 
•  Behiaan  Im$eT.,  col.  il.  IL  78-81 ;  ef.  Id.,  ibid.,  pp.  20,  21. 
'  Belii*laK  Inter.,  ool.  ii.  IL  92, 93 ;  cT.  Id.,  ibid,,  pp.  20,  21. 
<  BthiA^n  7ii«er.,  col.  ill.  IL  10-12 ;  cf.  Id.,  ibid.,  pp.  20,  21. 
■  BthUlim  Znier.,  ool.  iU.  11.  21-28;  cf.  Id.,  ibid.,  pp.  22,  23. 

'  BcAMun  Jn«or.,col.ii.l1.  M-98;  cf.  lD.,U((I.,pp.20,21.    Poi  the  coafusiuD  in  the datee, n&d  the 
ftotnal  Older  of  cvenU,  of.  Mabqvabt,  Die  Augr.  du  Kteaat,  ia  the  VhiltAogai,  Soppl.,  Tol.  t.  pp.  68 1, 633. 
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froitful  theme  for  legend :  a  f&noiful  story  was  bood  enbBtitated  for  the  tnie 
accoant  of  the  memorable  siege  he  bad  sustained.  Half  a  oentaiy  later,  when 
his  very  oame  was  forgotten,  the  heroism  of  his  people  oontiaoed  to  be  extolled 
beyond  measure.  When  Darius  arrired  before  the  ramparts  he  found  the 
country  a  desert,  the  hanks  of  the  canals  cut  throngb,  and  the  gardens  and 
pleosarc-housea  destroyed.  The  crops  had  been  gathered  and  the  herds  driren 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  while  the  garrison  had  reduced  by  a  massacre  the 
number  of  .non-oombatants,  the  women  baring  all  been  strangled,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  were  needed  to  bake  the  bread.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
months  the  siege  seemed  no  nearer  to  its  close  than  at  the  outset,  and  the 
besiegers  were  on  the  point  of  losing  heart,|when'at  length  Zopyms,  one  of  the 
seven,  sacrificed  himself  for  the  snccess  of  the  blockading  army.  Slitting  his 
nose  and  ears,  and  lacerating  his  back  with  the  lash  of  a  whip,  he  made  his 
way  into  the  city  as  a  deserter,  and  persuaded  the  garrison  to  assign  him  a 
post  of  danger  under  pretence  of  avenging  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received 
from  his  former  master.  He  directed  some  suocessfol  sallies  on  points 
previously  agreed  upon,  and  having  thus  lulled  to  rest  any  remaining  feelings 
of  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  he  treacherously  opened  to  the  Persians 
the  two  gates  of  which  be  was  in  charge ;  three  thousand  Babylonians  were 
impaled,  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  survivors  of  the 
struggle  were  exiled  and  replaced  by  strange  colonists.^  The  only  authentic 
fact  about  this  story  is  the  length  of  the  siege.  Kebnchadrezzar  was  pat  to 
death,  and  Darius,  at  length  free  to  act,  hastened  to  despatch  one  of  hts 
lieutenants,  the  Persian  Artavardiya,  against  Yahyazd&ta,  while  he  himself 
marched  npon  the  Medes  with  the  main  body  of  the  royal  army.*  The  rebels 
had  hitherto  been  confronted  by  the  local  militia,  brave  but  inexperienced 
troops,  with  whom  they  bad  been  able  to  contend  on  a  fairly  equal  footing : 
the  entry  into  the  field  of  the  veteran  regiments  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  promptly  brought  the  campaign  to  a 
successful  issue.  Darius  entered  Media  by  the  defiles  of  £!erend,  reinforced 
Vidama  in  KambadSng,  and  crushed  the  enemy  near  the  town  of  Eundumsh, 
on  the  20th  of  Adukantsh,  519  B.C.  Ehshatrita  fied  towards  the  north  with 
some  few  horsemen,  doubtless  hoping  to  reach  the  recesses  of  Mount  Elburz, 

'  HsBODcmTs,  m.  cL-oli.  Cteeias  (Fragm.  29,  g  22,  in  Mullkb-Disot,  Cleriai  Onidii  Frag.,  p.  50) 
plMea  the  siege  of  Babylon  forty  yeora  later,  under  Xenea  I. ;  according  to  Lim,  it  was  Hegabynia, 
BOD  of  ZopyroB,  vho  betrayed  the  city.  Polynnug  usert*  that  the  stratagem  of  Zopjrna  w«b 
adopted  in  imitation  of  a  E^kian  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Oiqb  (Stratagmu,  viii.  11,  §  8^  Latin 
writers  tranafeTied  the  story  to  Ilaly,  and  localiied  it  at  Oabii  (Lin,  i.  53, 31 :  Otid,  Faiti,  ii.  683-710), 
bat  the  Boman  hero,  Sextos  Tarqniaiu*,  d[d  not  carry  hie  devotion  to  the  point  of  matilating  himaelf. 

*  BAitUm  Inter.,  Dot.  iif .  IL  28-33 :  "  Then  I  Bent  the  army  of  tlie  Persiajia  and  Hedes  which  was 
with  me.  One  named  Artuvardiya,  a  Feiaian,  my  servant,  I  made  (heir  general ;  the  rest  of  the 
Fenian  army  went  to  Media  with  me." 
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and  to  coutinne  there  the  straggle ;  hot  he  wae  captured  at  Bags  aad  cartied 
lo  Gobatana.  His  horrible  ponishiQeDt  was  proportionate  to  the  fear  be  bad 
inspired :  his  nose,  eats,  and  tongae  were  out  off,  and  his  eyes  goaged  out,  and 
in  this  mutilated  condition  he  was  placed  in  chains  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  to 
demonstrate  to  bis  former  subjects  bow  the  Achaemenian  ting  could  punish 
an  impostor.  When  the  people  bad  laid  this  lesson  safficiently  to  heart, 
Khshatrita  was  impaled ;  many  of  bis  principal  adherents  were  ranged  around 
him  and  Buffered  the  same  fate,  while  the  rest  were  decapitated  as  an  example.' 
Babylon  and  Media  being  thus  successfully  ranquished,  the  possession  of  the 


BBBBLS  BBOUQHT  TO  DARICS  BI  AaDBA-HAZDl.* 

empire  was  assured  to  Darius,  whatever  might  happen  in  other  parts  of  bis 
territory,  and  henceforth  the  process  of  repressing  disaffection  went  on  unchecked. 
Immediately  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Kundumsh,  Yanmisa  acoomplisbed  the 
pacification  of  Armenia  by  a  victory  won  near  Antiyara,"  and  Artavardiya  defeated 
Vabyazdata  for  the  first  time  at  Bakha  in  Persia.'  Yahyazd&ta  bad  committed 
the  mistake  of  dividing  bis  forces  and  sending  a  portion  of  them  to  Aracbosia. 
Vivana,  the  governor  of  this  province,  twice  crushed  the  invaders,"  and  almost 
at  the  same  time  the  Persian  Dadardlsh  of  Bactriana  was  triumphing  over 
Fr&da  and  winning  Margiana  back  to  allegiance.'    For  a  moment  it  seemed 

'  SehUtnn  Inter.,  col.  i.  11.  64-68 ;  of.  WnsBBiOH  and  Banq,  DU  Mpen.  KeUtnt.,  pp.  18-21. 

*  Thli  I«  the  «oena  depioted  on  the  rook  of  Bebiatim ;  or.  the  illu«tr&tioa,  it0-a,  p.  683. 

'  Bthitlun  Iiaer.,  coL  ii.  IL  67-68 ;  of.  WEiWBitH  and  Baso,  Die  Altjien.  KHltn*.,  pp.  18,  19. 
'  Behiilun  Imor.,  ool.  iii.  11.  30-10;  of.  lo.,  ibid.,  pp.  22,  23. 

*  Bthutujt  Inter.,  ool.  iii.lL  52-75 ;  cf.  Id.,  ibid.,  pp.  20-23. 

*  A«Aiitun  inwr.,  col.  iiL  11.  12-21 ;  of.  Id.,  ibid.,  pp.  20-23. 
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as  if  the  decisire  issue  of  tbe  straggle  might  be  prolonged  for  montha, 
since  it  was  anooacced  that  the  appearance  of  a  new  psendo-Smerdis  on  the 
scene  had  been  followed  by  the  advent  of  a  second  pGendo-Neboohadrezzai  in 
Chaldies.  Darius  left  only  a  weak  garrison  at  Babylon  when  he  started  to 
attack  Khshatrita :  a  certain  Arahha,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  presenting  himself 
to  the  Babylonian  people  as  the  son  of  NabonidDB,  oaased  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  in  December,  519  B.c. ;  bat  the  city  was  still  saffering  bo  severely 
from  the  miseries  of  the  long  siege,  that  it  was  easy  for  the  Mede.  Yindafii 
to  reduce  it  promptly  to  submission  after  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  semi- 
independence.^  This  was  the  last  attempt  at  revolt.  Chitrantakhma  expiated 
his  crimes  by  being  impaled,'  and  Hystaspes  routed  the  Hyrcanian  battalions 
at  Patigrabana  in  Farthia:'  Artavardiya  having  defeated  Yahyazdata, 
near  Mount  Faraga,  on  the  6th  of  Garmapada,  618  B.C.,  besieged  him  in  his 
fortress  of  Uvadeshaya,  and  was  not  long  in  eSecting  hie  captare/  The  civil 
war  came  thus  to  an  end. 

It  had  been  severe,  bat  it  had  brought  into  such  prominence  the 
qualities  of  the  sovereign  that  no  one  henceforth  dared  to  dispnte  hia 
possession  of  the  crown.  A  man  of  less  energetic  character  and  calm  judgment 
would  have  lost  his  head  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  when  almost  every 
successive  week  brought  him  nemi  of  a  fresh  rebellion — in  Susiana,  Babylon, 
Media,  Armenia,  Assyria,  Margiana,  Hyrcania,  and  even  FersJa  itself,  not  to 
speak  of  the  intrigues  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt:  he  would  have  scattered 
his  forces  to  meet  the  dangers  on  all  aides  at  once,  and  would  assuredly 
have  either  succumbed  in  the  straggle,  or  succeeded  only  by  chance  after 
his  fate  had  trembled  in  the  balance  for  years.  Darius,  however,  from  the 
very  beginning  knew  how  to  single  out  the  important  points  upon  which  to  deal 
snch  vigorous  blows  as  would  ensure  him  the  victory  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  He  saw  that.  Babylon,  with  its  namerous  population,  its  immense 
wealth  and  prestige,  and  its  memory  of  recent  snpremacy,  was  the  real  danger 
to  bis  empire,  and  he  never  relaxed  his  hold  on  it  until  it  was  subdued, 
leaving  his  generals  to  deal  with  the  other  nations,  the  Medes  included, 
and  satisfied  if  each  of  them  could  but  hold  his  adversary  in  check  without 
gaining  any  decided  advantage  over  him.  The  event  justified  his  decision. 
When  once  Babylon  had  fallen,  the  remaining  rebels  were  no  longer  a  source 
of  fear ;  to  defeat  Khshatrita  was  the  work  of  a  few  weeks  only,  and  the  sab- 
mission  of  the  other  provinces  followed  as  a  natural  consequence  on  the  ruin 

■  BAitl^n  Jiaer.,  col.  iiL  11.  75-91 :  of.  WcieaBAOB  «aA  Bano,  Die  AUpat.  Keiliiu.,  pp.  24, 25. 
'  Sehiaun  Jtuer.,  col.  iL  11.  82-^91 ;  cf.  Id.,  ibid.,  pp.  20.  21. 

•  fl<JiM(unlN«er..coI.  iii.  II.  1-9;  cf.  Id.,  tWd.,  pp.  20,  2 1 . 

•  Behiitvn  Imcr.,  col.  iii.  U.  4C-I9 ;  cT.  lu,  ibid.,  pp.  22,  23. 
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of  Media.'  After  consummating  liia  viotoriea,  DarioB  caused  an  inscription  in 
commemoration  of  them  to  be  carred  on  the  rocks  in  the  pasB  of  Bagistana 
[Behistun],  one  of  the 
most  frequented  routes 
leading  from  the  baein  of 
the  Tigris  to  the  table- 
land of  Iran.  There  his 
figure  in  still  to  be  seen 
standing,  vith  his  foot 
resting  on  the  prostrate 
body  of  an  enemy,  and 
his  hand  raised  in  the 
attitude  of  one  address- 
ing an  audience,  while 
nine  figures  march  in 
file  to  meet  him,  their 
arms  tied  behind  their 
backs,  and  cords  round 
their  necks,  representing 
all  the  pretenders  whom 
iie  had  fought  and  put 
to  death— Atbrina,  Ka- 
dinta  -  bel,  Khshatrita, 
Yahyazdata,  Arakha,  and 
Chitraiitakhnia ;  an  in- 
scription, written  in  the 
three  official  languages  of 
the  court,  recounts  at  full 
length  his  mighty  deeds. 
The  drama  did  not,  how- 
erer,  come  to  a,  close  with  the  punishment  of  Tahyazdilta,  for  though  no  tribe  or 
chieftain  remained  now  in  open  revolt,  many  of  those  who  bad  taken  no  active 
share  in  the  rebellion  had,  by  their  conduct  daring  the  crisis,  kid  themselves  open 
to  grave  suspicions,  and  it  seemed  but  prudent  to  place  them  under  strict  sur- 
veillance or  to  remove  them  from  office  altogether.  Orcetes  had  been  summarily 
despatched,  and  his  execution  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of  Asia  Minor ;  but 

'  Mention  of  some  new  wan  ia  made  toiraTdB  the  «di]  of  tlie  iasoiiption,  but  the  text  here  is  bo 
mntililted  that  the  Reuse  can  no  longer  be  easily  determined  (Be)iuiim  loMr.,  oal.  T.  11.  1-31 ;  of. 
yfxaeBACB  anA^ASQ,  Die  Alipera.  Kn'Hiu.,  pp.  28-31);  we  ahalt  sea  in  Chap.  VIL  that  one  of  these 
wars  was  poesibl;  directed  against  the  Scythians. 

'  Drawn  by  Boudier,  from  FIiANDIN  and  CoaiB,  Fene  Aadmne,  pL  itL  ;  of.  J.  de  Mobcah,  Musioa 
en  Ferae,  vol.  iv.  pla.  ixviii.,  xxis. 
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Aryandee,  to  whose  mle  CambTsea  had  eotrosted'  the  ralley  of  the  Nile,  dis* 
played  qo  less  marked  Bymptome  of  disaffeotioD,  and  deaerred  the  same  fate. 
Thongh  he  had  not  Teotnred  to  osnrp  openly  the  title  of  king,  he  had 
arrogated  to  himself  all  the  fanotioDS  and  rights  of  royalty,  and  had  manifested 
as  great  an  independence  in  his  goTenment  as  if  he  had  been  an  actual 
Pharaoh.  The  inhabitants  of  Gyrene  did  not  approve  of  the  eagerness  dis- 
played by  their  tyrant  Arkesilas  III.  to  place  himself  nnder  the  Persian  yoke : 
after  first  expelling  and  then  recalling  him,  they  drove  him  away  a  second 
time,  and  at  length  mnrdered  him  at  Baroa,  whither  he  had  fled  for  refoge. 
PheretimS  came  to  Egypt  to  seek  the  help  of  Aryandes,  just  as  Laarchos  had 
formerly  implored  the  aesistance  of  Amasis,'  and  ropreseoted  to  him  that  her 
son  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  devotion  to  his  suzerain.  It  was  a  good 
opportnnity  to  pot  to  ransom  one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  of  Africa;  so 
the  governor  sent  to  the  Cyrenaica  all  the  men  and  vessels  at  his  disposal.' 
Barca  was  the  only  city  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  the  Persian  troops  were 
detiuned  for  nine  months  motiooless  before  its  walls,  and  the  city  then  only 
snccambed  through  treachery.*  Some  detachments  forced  their  way  as  far 
as  the  distant  town  of  Enesperides,*  and  it  is  possible  that  Aryandes  dreamt 
for  a  moment  of  realising  the  designs  which  Cambyses  had  formed  against 
Carthage.  Insufficiency  of  supplies  stayed  the  advance  of  his  generals ;  bttt 
the  riches  of  their  ally,  Cyrone,  offered  them  a  strong  temptation,  and  they 
were  deliberating  how  they  might  make  this  wealth  their  own  before  retamiog 
to  Memphis,  and  were,  perhaps,  on  the  point  of  risking  the  attempt,  when 
they  received  orders  to  withdraw.  The  march  across  the  desert  proved 
almost  fatal  to  them.  The  Libyans  of  Marmarica,  attracted  by  the  spoils 
with  which  the  Persian  troops  were  laden,  harassed  them  incessantly,  and 
inflicted  on  them  serioos  losses ;  ^  they  succeeded,  however,  in  arriving  sfd'ely 
with  their  prisoners,  among  whom  were  the  survivors  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Barca.  At  this  time  the  tide  of  fortune  was  setting  strongly  in  f^voar 
of  Darius :  Aryandes,  aniEious  to  propitiate  that  monarch,  despatched  theee 
wretched  captives  to  Persia  as  a  trophy  of  his  success,  and  Darius  sent  them 
iuto  Bactriana,  where  they  founded  a  new  Barca.*  But  this  tardy  homage 
availed  him  nothing.  Darius  himself  visited  Egypt  and  disembarrassed  himself 
of  his  troublesome  subject  by  his  summary  execution,  inflicted,  some  said,  because 

'  Of.  what  is  stated  as  to  the  relations  between  AmaslB  and  L«anhq*,  itipro,  pp.  615,  646. 

*  Herodotds,  IV.  olsii.-oliTiil.  '  Hibodotcb,  IT.  oo.,  ooL 

'  Bbbopotub,  IV.  ooiv. ;  thta  is  tlia  town  which  later  od  under  the  Lagidm  reeeiTad  the  name  of 
Berenioe,  and  wbiob  la  now  oallad  Benghazi.  '  Hisodotiib,  IV.  ooiii. 

*  Hbbodotub,  it.  ooiT.  It  is  donbUeu  to  theae  acta  of  personal  anthori^  on  the  port  of  Aiyand^ 
that  DaritiB  alludei  in  the  Behiatan  Intoription,  when  be  aajB,  "  While  I  wai  before  Babylon, 
tbe  following  proTioMfl  revolted  against  me — Persia  and  Baelana,  the  Mades  and  Aasyria,  and  tba 
Egyptians  .  .  ."  (Oppsbt,  L«  PeapU  st  la  Langue  dtt  Midet,  p.  125 ;  the  Peisiaa  test  is  mntiUted  in 
this  pHseage,  coL  ii.  1.  7;  of.  Weissbaoh  and  B&nq,  Die  AUpen.  Keiliru.,  pp.  16,  17). 
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he  bad  issued  coins  of  a  saperior  fineness  to  those  of  the  royal  mint,^  while, 
according  to  others,  it  was  hecaose  he  had  plondered  Egypt  and  so  ill-treated 
the  Egyptians  as  to  incite  them  to  rebellion.'  After  the  suppression  of  this 
rival,  Darius  set  himself  to  win  the  affection  of  his  Egyptian  province,  or, 
at  least,  to  render  its  serritode  bearable.  With  a  country  so  deroat  and  so 
impressed  with  its  own  superiority  over  all  other  nations,  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  his  object  was  to  show  profoaod  respect  for  its  national  gods 
and  its  past  glory.  Darius,  therefore,  proceeded  to  shower  favours  on  the 
priests,  who  had  been  subject  to  perseoution  ever  since  the  disastrous 
oamptugn  in  Ethiopia.  Cambyses  had  sent  into  exile  in  Elam  the  chief 
pri^  of  Sais — that  Uzaharrlsntti  who  had  initiated  him  into  the  sacred  rites ; 
Darius  gave  permission  to  this  important  personage  to  return  to  his  native 
land,  and  commissioned  him  to  repair  the  damage  inflicted  by  the  madness 
of  the  son  of  Cyrus.  Uzaharrtsnlti,  escorted  back  with  honour  to  his  native 
oity,  re-established  there  the  colleges  of  sacred  scribes,  and  restored  to  the 
t^nple  of  Kit  the  lands  and  revenues  which  bad  been  confiscated.'  Greek 
tradition  soon  improved  upon  the  national  account  of  this  episode,  and  asserted 
that  Darius  took  an  interest  in  the  mysteries  of  Egyptian  theology,  and  studied 
the  sacred  books,^  and  that  on  bis  arrrival  at  Memphis  in  517  B.C.,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  an  Apis,  he  took  part  publicly  in  the  general  mourning, 
and  promised  a  reward  of  a  hundred  talents  of  gold  to  whosoever  should 
discover  the  successor  of  the  bnll.^  According  to  a  popular  story  still  current 
when  Herodotus  travelled  in  Egypt,  the  king  visited  the  temple  of  Fthah  before 
leaving  Memphis,  and  ordered  his  statue  to  be  erected  there  beside  that  of 

<  Hkboiiotcb,  IV.  olivi.  It  ia  not  omt^n  that  Arjandei  did  actnallj  itrike  anj  ooinoge  in  hit 
oini  nune,  and  peihapa  Herodotus  haa  onlj  repeated  a  popolar  hIott  cumot  in  Egj^t  in  iiia  daja 
(Babelov,  lUa*ga*  numitmaliq*n,  Tol.  IL  pp.  85,  9S).  If  thii  araney  aotnally  existed,  its  ooiaage 
waa  bat  a  pretext  employed  by  DarittB ;  thetrae  motiTeof  the  a<»denuiatloa  of  Aiyaudeaira*  certainly 
an  armed  revolt,  or  a  ■eriona  presiunptlon  of  revolutioiutry  intaDtlooi  (l*B.  Lenosiuht,  Hidoir«  de  la 
MomtaU  dmt  FAntiqiiiU,  Tol.  ii.  p.  6). 

>  PoLTdDici,  Stratogeta:  vii.  11,  g  7,  wIieTe  Aryandei  ia  oallod  Oryaudroa. 

'  Irueriplton  on  U«  Slataa  of  lAa  NaoptiorBi  in  Vie  Vatiean,  II.  14-46 :  of.  E.  db  Rooaf,  Mtmoin  mr  la 
StatHtUt  Naophore,  p.  23 ;  K  Itdm.LouT,  Premier  Extrait  de  la  Gtrtmiqtte  Dfinotdqve  de  Parit,  in  the 
Smae  i'gfptclogiqve,  vol.  i.  p.  29;  Mabuuohi,  Iiorirtona  Oeroglijlta  della  Slataelta  Saqfora,  pp.  17- 
20.  E.  de  Boagti  (Znwriplion  dt  la  StaUtetle  Noophore,  p.  22)  and  WledemMin  lead  Aiam  instead  of 
Elam  (OmoA.  Xgyptene,  p.  -239),  and  take  Vtahanttciti  into  exUe  only  in  Byrla ;  I  follow  Bragich 
(SskA.  JBggptein,  p.  ISO),  hoireTer,  in  bslieiing  that  Elam  ia  intended,  where  Snaa  naa  one  of  the 
fannirite  reafdenoes  of  the  great  king. 

*  DioDOBua  BicuLus,  i.  p.  96. 

*  PoLTXHDS,  Btrat.,  Tii.  It,  %  7.  Thi«  epiaode  enabled  Wiedemann  to  determine  the  date  of 
Darin*'  Tiait  to  Egypt :  the  Apia  referred  to  can  only  be  the  one  which  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
king  (S.  2274),  or  S17  b.o.  (6«h!^  Jigyptetu,  pp.  236,  237).  The  legend  conoeroing  the  atatue  of 
Beaoatrii  (Hsrodotus,  II.  ex.)  at  first  led  toe  to  oonaider,  with  Ley  (_F<Ua  et  Conditio  .^g^pH  nib 
ia^tria  Fwannxn,  pp.  II,  12)  and  Unger  (Uanelha,  pp.  288,289),  that  it  waa  neoeasary  to  plaoe  this 
jonmeyof  Darini  after  the  Scythian  campaign  IHidoire  AntimMe,  4th  edit.,  p.  522,  note  7),  bat  I  now 
think  that  one  is  not  jnatifled  in  allowing  the  inoideats  in  the  tale  of  a  dragoman  (Wibdemann, 
StrodoU  Zaeitee  Bveh,  p.  427)  to  oatweigh  Ihoae  of  a  namitiTe  based  on  a  faot  so  precise  m  that  of 
the  monmiug  for  an  Apia. 
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SesostriB.  The  priests  refused  to  obey  this  command,  for,  said  they,  "  Darios 
has  not  equalled  the  deeds  of  Sesostns :  he  has  not  conqnered  the  Scythians, 
whom  Sesostns  overcame."  Darias  leplied  that  "he  hoped  to  accomplish  as 
much  as  SesoetHs  had  done,  if  he  lived  as  long  as  Sesostns,"  and  so  conciliated 
the  patriotic  pride  of  the  priests.'  The  Egyptians,  gratefnl  for  his  moderation, 
numbered  him  among  the  legislators  whose  memory  they  revered,  by  the  side 
of  Menes,  Asykhis,  Bocchoris,  and  Sabaco.' 

The  whole  empire  was  now  obedient  to  the  will  of  one  man,  bat  the  ordeal 
from  which  it  had  recently  escaped  showed  how  loosely  the  elements  of  it 
were  bound  together,  and  with  what  facility  they  could  be  disintegrated.  The 
system  of  government  in  force  hitherto  was  that  introduced  into  Assyria  by 
Tiglatb'pilesei  III.,  which  had  proved  so  eminently  successful  in  the  time  of 
Sargon  and  his  descendants ; '  Babylon  and  Gcbatana  had  inherited  it  from 
I^ineveh,  and  Fersepolis  bad  in  turn  adopted  it  from  Ecbatana  and  Babylon. 
It  had  always  been  open  to  objections,  of  which  by  no  means  the  least  was 
the  great  amount  of  power  and  independence  accorded  by  it  to  the  provincial 
governors ;  but  this  inconvenience  had  been  little  felt  when  the  empire  was 
of  moderate  dimensions,  and  when  no  province  permanently  annexed  to  the 
empire  lay  at  any  very  great  distance  iiom  the  capital  for  the  time  being. 
But  this  was  no  longer  the  case,  now  that  Persian  nile  extended  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Asia,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorns,  and  over  a 
portion  of  Africa  also.  It  must  have  seemed  far  from  prudent  to  set  governors 
invested  with  almost  regal  powers  over  countries  so  distant  that  a  decree 
despatched  from  the  palace  might  take  several  weeks  to  reach  its  destination. 
The  heterogeneity  of  the  elements  in  each  province  was  a  guarantee  of  peace 
in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign,  and  Darius  carefully  abstained  from  any  attempt 
at  unification :  not  only  did  he  allow  vassal  republics,  and  tributary  kingdoms 
and  nations  to  subsist  side  by  side,  bat  he  took  care  that  each  should  preserve 
its  own  local  dynasty,  language,  writing,  caatoma,  religion,  and  peculiar 
legislation,  besides  the  right  to  coin  money  stamped  with  the  name  of  its 
chief  or  its  civic  symbol.  The  Greek  cities  of  the  coast  maintained  their 
own  peculiar  constitutiona  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Merm- 
nadfe ;  Darias  merely  required  that  the  chief  authority  among  them  should 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocratic  party,  or  in  those  of  an  elective 
or    hereditary  tyrant   whose    personal    interest  secured  his    fidelity.*    The 

<  Bbrodotds,  II.  ex. ;  DiODOBUA  Sioolub,  i.  56 ;  cf,  TS'ibdenamh,  SerodaU  Zatita  BiuA,  pp.  426, 1Z7. 

'  DlODOBDB  BiCULCS,  L  95.  '  Cf.  »iyira,  p.  193,  8t  8eq. 

*  Hbbodotub,  V.  xix.vi.-iiiviii.,  where  it  is  related  bow  AriBtagorai  betrayed  tbe  gnat  king, 
and  how  he  seized  tbe  trianta  of  the  Greek  oitiea  in  Aata  in  order  to  replaoe  them  bj  cb[erB  hoatile 
to  the  PernanB;  cf.  HEHODOTrs,  VJ.  xliii.,  where  MarduoiuB,  reTersing  the  situation,  put  dowD  tbe 
tfToiiti  of  theae  mme  citie*  to  tDbetitnte  for  them  tbe  leaden  of  the  democratie  party. 
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Carians,^  Lyciaos,'  PamphyliaiiB,  and  CilicianB  '  continued  nuder  the  rule  of  their 
natire  princes,  snbject  only  to  the  DBaal  obligations  of  the  eorvie,  taxation,  and 
military  service  as  in  past  days ;  the  majority  of  the  barbarous  tribes  which  in- 
habited the  TanruB  and  the  moantainous  regions  in  the  centre  of  Aaia  Minor 
were  even  exempted  from  all  definite  taxes,  and  were  merely  required  to 
respect  the  couriers,  caravans,  aud  armies  which  passed  through  their  territory. 
Native  magistrates  and  kings  still  bore  sway  in  Phoenicia*  and  Cyprns,^  and 


the  sbekhs  of  the  desert  preserved  their  antbority  over  the  marauding  and 
semi-nomadic  tnbes  of  Idumcea,  NabatEea,  Moab,  and  Ammon,  and  the  wander- 
ing Bedawin  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Khabur.  Egypt,  under  Darius, 
remained  what  she  bad  been  under  the  Saitic  and  Ethiopian  dynasties, 
a  feudal  state  governed  by  a  Pharaoh,  who,  though  a  foreigner,  was  yet 
reputed  to  be  of  the  solar  race ;  the  land  continued  to  be  divided  unequally 
into  diverse  principalities,  Thebes  still  preserving  its  character  as  a  theocracy 
nnder  the  guidance  of  the  pallacide  of  Amou  and   her  priestly  counsellors, 

'  Hesodotcb,  VII.  xovitL,  loix.,  cites  among  the  commandeiH  of  the  Peisian  fleet  three  Osruu 
djnaerte,  Histinui,  Pigree,  and  DttmamtlijmaB,  beeides  the  famoas  ArtemiBia  of  Hallcamauus. 

'  HEBOixmjs,  VII.  loiiii,,  where  a  djaost  oanied  KjberBiakofl,  son  of  Bika,  ia  mentioned  amoiie: 
the  ooiDinaDdcn  of  the  fleeL  The  received  teit  of  Herodotus  ocedB  oorrection,  and  ve  ahould  read 
EyberDis,  aoli  of  EoBatka  (Bu,  Xonnak*  Lj^etmei,  pp.  IS,  S^),  Bome  of  whose  coins  are  still  in 
existence  (Babklok,  Let  Pena  AiAiftntnidtt,  p.  Gl,  Nob.  130, 131,  aad  pi.  li.  2,  3).  For  the  other 
L;roiaD  dyoasts  of  Ibe  aamc  or  a  later  periixl,  cf.  Babeloij,  Lei  Fertet  Aekem^aidet,  pp.  ici.-ciiii. 

'  The  Ciliciaa  coutiDgeiit  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at  Salumia  «aa  commanded  by  Sjennesis  himself 
{Hehobotcb,  VII.  loviii. ;  cf.  .^^soHiLns,  Periiani,  324^326),  and  Cilicia  noTor  had  a  sattap  until  the 
time  of  Cyras  the  younger  (Xenofqon,  Cyropiedia,  Tii.  4,  §  2). 

*  Three  kings,  riz.  the  kings  of  Sidon,  Tjre,  and  Airad,  bore  oommanda  in  the  Phcenioian  fleet 
of  Series  (Hkhodotdh,  VII.  scriiL), 

'  Cf.  the  Cypriot  kings  mentioned  bj  Herodotiu  (VII.  icviii.)  as  commanding  tho  Tessels 
famished  by  the  iaiand  of  Cyprus  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes ;  cf.  in  Book  IV.  civ.,  cix.,  oiii.,  in  the 
account  of  the  revolt  against  Darius,  the  reference  to  tbe  chief  Cypriot  kings.  For  the  coins  of 
Cypms  and  tbe  names  of  tho  kings  which  they  reveal  during  tbe  sixth  and  flfth  centuries  B.C.,  cf. 
Babelos,  Lei  Penei  AtihtWfaidet,  pp.  cxiv.HSii.,  cxsv.-csiix.,  cxxxiv.-cili,,  etc 
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while  the  other  districts  sobslBted  under  military  chieftains.  Oar  information 
concerning  the  organisation  of  the  central  and  eastern  provinces  is  incomplete, 
but  it  is  certain  that  here  also  the  same  system  prevailed.  In  the  years  of 
peace  which  sacceeded  the  troubled  opening  of  his  reign,  that  is,  from  519 
to  515  B.c.,^  Darius  divided  the  whole  empire  into  satrapies,  whose  nomber 
varied  at  different  periods  of  his  reign  &om  tnenty  to  twenty-three,  and 
even  twenty-eight.'  Persia  proper  was  not  included  among  these,  for  she 
had  been  the  cradle  of  the  reigning  boose,  and  the  instrument  of  con- 
quest." The  Iranian  table-land,  and  the  parts  of  India  or  regions  beyond  the 
OzOB  which  bordered  on  it,  formed  twelve  important  vice-royalties — Media, 
Hyrcania,  Farthia,  Zaranka,  Aria,  Khorasmia,  Bactriana,  Sogdiana,  Gandaria, 
and  the  ooantry  of  the  Sake — reaching  from  the  plains  of  Tartary  almost 
to  the  borders  of  China,  the  country  of  the  Thatagus  in  the  apper  basin 
of  the  Elmend,  Arachosia,  and  the  land  of  Maka  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ooean,  Ten  satrapies  were  reckoned  in  the  west — UvayS,  Elam,  in  which  lay 
Susa,  one  of  the  favourite  residences  of  Darius ;  Babirus  (Babylon)  and  Cbaldjea ; 
Athura,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Assyria ;  Aiabay&,  stretching  from  the  Ehabnr 
to  the  Litany,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Orontes;  Egypt,  the  peoples  of  the  sea, 
among  whom  were  reckoned  the  Phoenicians,  Cilicians,  and  Cypriots,  and  the 
islanders  of  the  ^gean ;  Taun&,  which  comprised  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  Greek 
colonies  along  the  coast;  Sparda,  with  Phrygia  and  Mysia;  Armenia;  and 
lastly,  Katpatuka  or  Oappadocia,  which  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Halys  from 
the  Taurus  to  the  Black  Sea.  If  each  of  these  provinces  had  been  governed, 
as  formerly,  by  a  single  individual,  who  thus  became  king  in  all  but  name 
and  descent,  the  empire  would  have  run  great  risk  of  a  speedy  dissolution. 
Darius  therefore  avoided  concentrating  the  civil  and  military  powers  in  the 
same  hands.  In  each  province  be  installed  three  officials  independent  of 
each  other,  but  each  in  direct  communication  with  himself — a  satrap,*  a 
general,  and  a  secretary  of  state.     The  satraps  were  chosen  &om  any  class 

■  HeiodotiuBUtea  that  thUdEviding  of  the  empire  into  proviuoeB  took  pUtMimmedifttelrBnei  the 
Boceteion  of  Dariua  (111.  liiiiz.),  and  this  miBlake  !■  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  ignorea  aliuoit 
entirely  the  dvil  wara  whioh  filled  the  earliest  yean  of  the  reign.  His  ennmenition  o(  twenty 
aatiapies  (III.  io.-io».)  oompriies  India  and  omjti  Thraoe,  whloh  etiableB  lu  to  refer  the  drawing  np 
of  hi«  list  to  a  period  before  the  Saythlan  oampaign,  rii.  before  514  B.a  (Kbombholz,  m  A»im 
Mlnorii  Satrapu  PtrtM*,  pp.  12-15).  Herodotiu  very  probably  copied  it  from  the  work  of  Hecatnu 
of  Mileta«(Ei.uraeH,  aeeaUit  FragtaetUa,  p.  95 ;  of.  p.  12),  and  oonMqnently  it  leprodnoea  a  doonment 
eontempoiuy  with  Darina  hlnueir. 

'  The  number  twenty  ia,  as  has  been  nraarked,  that  given  by  Herodotn*  (IIL  io.-iot,),  and 
ptobfthly  by  Heoatcoa  of  Miletos.  The  great  Bchiaton  Insorlption  enumerates  twenty-three  oonntriee 
(ooLL II.  12-17;  oLy/iieaoAcaeiiABAxa, Die AUpw*.Keaim^ pp.  12,1S;  IntertptionEof  Fermpolii, 
11.  5-18 ;  cf.  Id.,  ibid.,  pp.  3*,  35),  and  the  InsEriptioa  of  NafchBh-t-Rnstem  gives  twenty -oiifht  flL  2S- 
30 :  of.  Id,,  Old.,  pp.  36, 37).  ■■  "o      ■• 

'  In  the  great  Behislun  InBTriptioa  (col.  i.  1.  li)  Darins  mentions  Persia  flnt  of  all  the  ooantnet 
in  his  potBBfflioD.  In  tbe  Insoription  £  of  ParsepoliB  be  omits  it  entirely,  and  in  that  of  Nakhsb-t- 
Buatem  be  doea  not  include  it  in  tho  general  catalogue  (11.  IT,  18). 

■  The  Peraian  word  hhihatrapd,  lAiltalhrapan,  khahatrapSna,  aignifloa  the  lord  of  Ihe  eouulry. 
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in  the  nation,  from  among  the  pooi  as  well  a?  from  among  the  wealthy,  from 
foreigners  oa  well  as  from  Persians ;  ^  bat  the  most  important  satrapies  were 
hestowed  only  on  persons  allied  hy  birth '  or  marriage  with  the  Achiemenids,^ 
and,  by  preference,  on  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  six  noble  booses. 
They  were  not  appointed  for  any  prescribed  period,  bat  continued  in  office 
during  the  king's  pleasnre.  They  exercised  absolnte  authority  in  all  civil 
matters,  and  maintained  a  court,  a  body-guard,*  palaces  and  extensive  parks, 
or  paradises,  where  they  indnlged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase ;  they  controlled 
the  incidence  of  taxation,"  admiuistered  jaatice,  and  possessed  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  Attached  to  each  satrap  was  a  secretary  of  state,  who 
ostensibly  acted  as  his  ofaancellor,  but  whose  real  fonction  was  to  exercise 
a  secret  saperviaion  over  his  conduct  and  report  npou  it  to  the  imperial 
ministers.*  The  Persian  troops,  native  militia  and  auxiliary  forces  quartered 
in  the  province,  were  placed  under  the  orders,  moreover,  of  a  general,  who  was 
usually  hostile  to  the  satrap  and  the  secretary.''  These  three  officials  counter- 
balanced each  other,  and  held  each  other  mutually  in  check,  so  that  a  revolt 
was  rendered  rery  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  All  three  were  kept  in 
constant  communication  with  the  court  by  relays  of  regular  couriers,  who 
carried  their  despatches  on  horseback  or  on  camels,  &om  one  end  of  Asia  to 
the  other,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks."  The  moat  celebrated  of  the  post-roads 
was  that  which  ran  from  Sardes  to  Snsa  through  Lydia  and  Fhrygia,  crossing 
the  Halys,  traversing  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  and  passing  through  Armenia  and 
across  the  Euphrates,  until  at  length,  after  passing  through  MatiSne  and  the 

■  HerodotuB  mentions  a  aatrap  ahoBan  ^om  among  tha  LjdisQB,  pMtjM  (I.  cliii.),  and  another 
sattttp  of  Greek  ettractioa,  Xenagoras  of  Holioarnaasus  (IX.  orii.). 

'  The  most  oharacteiUtio  instance  i«  that  of  Hygtaiipeg,  vrho  wM  latrap  of  Persia  under  Cambjrees 
(Huop.,  HI.  III.),  and  of  Farthia  and  Hjrcania  under  Mb  own  son  (Bihitttm  Inior.,  ool.  ii.  11. 03, 94 ; 
cf.  Wgisbbacu  and  Bano,  Dia  Altptr:  Ktilini.,  pp.  20,  21).  One  of  the  brotben  of  Dariiu,  Arta- 
phernea,  «aa  satrap  of  SardeB(HKBOD.,V.  iit.),  and  three  of  the  king's  eouM,  Aohemencs,  AriabigaeB, 
ondMatiateR,  versBatrapi  of  Egypt,  Ionia,  and  BBotrianaTeepootirely(lD.,'VII.Tii.,xom,  IX.osiii.). 

'  To  Dodenitand  bow  irell  ustablUhed  wat  the  ouitom  of  bestowing  satrapien  on  those  only  who 
were  allied  by  marriage  to  the  royal  hoiue,  it  is  BuEBoient  to  recall  the  fact  that,  tatec  on,  under 
Xerxes  I.,  when  Fau8aiiiaa,Emgof8paita,  had  thougbtsof  obtaining  tho  position  of  satrap  in  Oreece, 
he  asked  for  the  hand  of  an  AotuBmenian  princess  (Tmdoididbs,  I.  oixviii.). 

*  We  know,  for  example,  that  Onntas,  satrap  of  Sardog  auder  Gyms,  Cambysea,  and  Darius  (of, 
what  U  said  of  bim,  lupra,  p.  67B),  had  a  body-guard  of  1000  Persians  (Hebodotds,  IIL  cxxvii.). 

*  Thns,  Artaphemes,  satrap  of  Sardes,  bad  a  oadastral  surrey  made  of  the  territory  of  the  loniaaa, 
and  by  the  results  of  this  surrey  he  rognlated  the  imposition  of  taxes,  "which  from  that  time  up  to 
the  piesent  day  are  exacted  acoording  (o  hie  ordinance  "  (Ubbodoius,  VL  xiii). 

*  The  t6U  played  by  the  secretary  is  oleaily  indioated  by  the  hist^iry  of  Orcetcs,  satrap  of  Sardes 
(Hebodotds,  III.  oxivUl);  of.  the  story  related,  supra,  p.  678. 

'  While  Darins  appoints  hts  brother  Arlaphernes  satrap  of  Ljdia,  he  enttustg  the  oommand  of 
the  arm;  and  the  fleet  to  Otanes,  son  of  Siaamnes  (V.  xxt.,  xitL).  Similarly  aeveritl  generals  are 
met  with  at  the  side  of  Aitaphernas  in  the  lonie  cevolt  (V.  cxvi.). 

*  Tbe  Greeks  translated  by  the  word  'Ayyapoi  or  'AyyapiiXoi  (HiiKOo.,  VIII,  icviii.)  the  Persian  term 
osed  to  deugnate  these  couriers.  Xenopboa  oomparea  their  speed  in  travelling  to  the  flight  of  birds 
{Ogropmdia,  viii.  6,  §  17).  A  good  example  of  tbe  nse  of  tbe  camel  for  the  postal  aerrioe  is  cited  by 
Stcabo  (XV.  ii.  §  lD,p.724),on  theoooasion  of  tbe  death  of  Philotos  and  tbe  execution  of  Parmenioa 
under  Alexander, 
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countr;  of  the  CkiasEeaiifi,  it  reached  Elam,  This  maio  roate  was  divided  into 
one  handred  and  eleven  stages,  which  were  performed  by  ooQrier8  on  borBeback 
and  partly  in  ferry-boats,  in  eighty-fonr  days.*  Other  roatea,  of  which  we  have 
Qo  particular  infortnation,  led  to  Egypt,  Media,  Bactria,  and  India,^  and  by  their 
means  the  imperial  officials  in  the  capital  were  kept  fully  informed  of  all  that 
tooh  place  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire.  As  an  extra  precaution, 
the  king  sent  out  annually  certain  ofGcers,  called  his  "eyes"  or  bis  "eara,"' 
who  appeared  on  the  scene  when  they  were  least  expected,  and  investigated 
the  financial  or  political  sitoation,  reformed  abuses  in  the  administration, 
and  reprimanded  or  even  suspended  the  government  officials;  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  troops  to  support  their  decisions,  whose  presence 
invested  their  counseb  with  the  strongest  sanction/  An  unfavourable  report, 
a  slight  irregularity,  a  mere  suspicion,  even,  was  sufficient  to  disqualify  a 
satrap.  Sometimes  he  was  deposed,  often  secretly  condemned  to  death  with- 
out a  trial,  and  the  execution  of  the  judgment  was  committed  even  to  bis 
own  servants.  A  messenger  would  arrive  unexpectedly,  and  remit  to  the 
guards  an  order  charging  them  to  put  their  chief  to  death — an  order  which 
was  promptly  executed  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  royal  decree.^ 

This  reform  in  the  method  of  government  was  displeasing  to  the  Persian 
nobles,  whose  liberty  of  action  it  was  designed  to  cnrtail,  and  they  took  their 
revenge  in  sneering  at  the  obedience  they  could  not  refuse  to  render.  Cyrus, 
they  said,  bad  been  a  father,  Cambyses  a  master,  but  Darius  was  only  a 
pedler  greedy  of  gain."  The  chief  reason  for  this  division  of  the  empire  into 
provinces  was,  indeed,  fiscal  rather  than  political :  to  arrange  the  incidence  of 
taxation  in  his  province,  to  collect  the  revenue  in  due  time  and  forward  the 
total  amount  to  the  imperial  treasury,  formed  the  fundamental  duty  of  * 
satrap,  to  which  all  others  had  to  yield.^  Persia  proper  was  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  any  fixed  sura,  its  inhabitants  being  merely  required  to  offer 
presents  to  the  king  whenever  he  passed  through  their  districts.    These  semi- 

'  Hesosotvs,  V.  li.-liU, ;  oa  the  Una  and  ii^ea  of  this  road  iu  Aua  Hinoi,  cf.  Bahui-,  HUloHml 
Oaography  of  Atia  Minor,  pp.  27-35,  and  Badet,  Im  Lydie  el  U  Mondt  Oree  au  lampt  da  Mermnadar, 
p,  23,  et  Bsq.,  oertaiu  details  of  which  hare  been  corrected  by  the  two  authors  tbenuelTea  in  MTeial 
or  their  Ifkter  works. 

■  Cteaiaa  at  the  end  of  hu  work  describea  the  routes  leading  ftom  Ephesos  to  Baotriana  and  India 
(JVn^in.  29,  in  UeLLEB-DuMT,  Ctena  Cnidii  Fragm.,  p.  58).  It  is  probable  that  the  route  deooribed 
by  Isidonu  of  Charax  In  his  Stathwia  FarOUea  (MUllsb-Didot,  OeograpM  Qrmai  Minortt,  voL  i. 
pp.  244-254)  already  existed  Id  the  times  of  the  AchnmonidB,  and  was  travened  by  their  postal  oonrien. 

>  Mention  of  iheEgtofthe  king  oocura  io  Herodotus  (L  eliv.),  in  .Xschylns  (f  crruou,  9S0),  and  in 
PlntarchCLt/ea/JrlozenEM,  §12),of  tlie£arinXeiiopbon((Vi}Midia,Tiii.  2,  §10)iof.  thePersian 
proverb,  acooidiDg  to  wbioh  "  The  king  has  man/  eyes  and  many  ears." 

•  Xenophon  {Cyrapadia,  Tlii.  6,  §  16)  afflrnie  that  these  Inspeotiaas  irere  still  held  in  his  day. 

*  Of.  the  story  of  Onntea  in  Herodotos  (IIL  csiviii.),  related  nprtt,  p.  678. 

■  HiBODOTDS,  IU.  Ixixiz. :  Aof  tioi  /ikv  KiwnfLDi,  Kofi^ifm]!  S)  ttaritrit,  KSpos  tt  iraHip  i  fihr  Srt 

'  Hbhodotdb,  III,  l«xii. 
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compnlsoiy  gifts  were  propoTtioned  to  the  fortnnes  of  the  individual  contriba- 
tora  ;  they  might  consist  merely  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  a  little  milk  or  cheese, 
some  dates,  a  handful  of  flonr,  or  some  vegetables.'     The  other  provinces,  after 
being  subjected  to  a  careful  survey,  were  assessed  partly  in  money,  partly  in 
kind,  according  to  their  natural  capacity  or  wealth.     The  smallest  amount  of 
revenne  raised  in  any  province  amounted  to  170  talents  of  silver — the  sum, 
for  instance,  collected  from  Arachosia  with  its  dependencies  Gedrosia  and 
Gandara;'  while  Egypt  yielded  a  revenue  of  700  talents,^  and  the  amount 
furnished  by  Babylon,  the  wealthiest  province  of  all,  amounted  to  1 000  talents.* 
The  total  revenue  of  the  empire  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  £3,311,997, 
estimated  by  weight  of  silver,  which  is  equivalent  to  over 
£26,000,000  of  modern  English  money,  if  the  greater  value 
of  silver  in  antiquity  is  taken  into  consideration.    In  order 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  Darius  issued  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  which  are  named  after  him.     On  the 
obverse  side  these  darics  are  stamped  with  a  figure  of  ^^^^^  ^^  dabiub.  bon 
the  sovereign,  armed  with  the  bow  or  javelin.     They  were       "'  BYar^Bne,' 
coined  on  the  scale  of  3000  gold  darics  to  one  talent,  each  dario  weighing 
normally  -2788  oz.  troy,  and  being  worth  exactly  20  silver  drachmae  or  Atedic 
shekels ;    so  that  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  was  approximately 
1  to  13^.     The  most  ancient  type  of  dario  was  thick  and  irregular  in  shape, 
and  rudely  stamped,  but  of  remarkable  fineness,  the  amount  of  alloy  being 
never  more  than  three  per  cent*     The  use  of  this  coinage  was  nowhere 
obligatory,  and   it  only  became  general  in   the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  met  the  requirements  of  international  trafiic  and  poli- 
tical relations,  and  in  the  payment  of  the  army  and  the  navy.     In  the  interior, 
the  medium  of  exchange  used  in  wholesale  and  retail  commercial  transactions 
continued  to  be  metals  estimated  by  weight,  and  the  kings  of  Persia  them- 
selves preferred  to  store  their  revenues  in  the  shape  of  bullion ;  as  the  metal 
was  received  at  the  royal  treasury  it  was  melted  and  poured  into  clay 
moulds,  and  was  minted  into  money  only  gradually,  according  to  the  whim  or 
necessity  of  the  moment^     Taxes  in  kind  were  levied  even  more  largely  than 

■  ^i,i*H,  VoT.  Hitt.,  i.  31. 

*  HiRODOTDs,  III.  xci,,  wbeM  n  lUt  U  given  of  the  tribas  oompriBed  in  this  «atnp; — Sattag^dea 
<ThataguBh),  Qandari&DS,  Dalikea,  aad  Aparytu. 

'  Hegosotdb,  IIL  icl.  *  Hejiodotds,  III.  xoil. 

*  Snirn  by  Fauohai-GudiD,  fiom  &  Bpeoimen  ia  the  Bibliath^ue  Nationalo,  of  which  a  oaat  baa 
kindly  been  famished  me  by  M.  Babelon. 

*  Fa.  Lenobuaht,  La  MonnaU  dam  VAaliquiU,  vol.  L  p.  7S7;  for  the  whole  sabject  of  duica, 
at  Babblon,  Lai  Periet  AchAn^idei,  Ut  SaWapa  et  lei  Dynaittt  tribiUairet  dt  Uur  Empire,  pp.  i.-xz. 

'  HsaoDOTTre,  III.  lovi.  Arrian  relatcB  that  Alexander  fonnd  50,000  taleats'  weight  of  ailver  in 
the  tieaanry  at  SuBa  (Anabatit,  iii.  16) ;  otlier  boacdE  qaite  aa  lich  were  contained  in  the  paUcea  of 
PereepoUs  and  Faaargadte  (Analiatit,  iU.  18). 
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ID  money,  bat  the  exact  fonn  they  assumed  in  the  different  regions  of 
the  empire  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  whole  empire  was  divided 
into  districts,  which  were  charged  with  the  Tictnalling  of  the  army  and  the 
court,  and  Babylon  alone  bore  a  third  of  the  charges  onder  this  head.^  We 
learn  ebewhere  that  Egypt  was  boniid  to  fumiBh  corn  for  the  120,000  men  of 
the  army  of  occupation)  and  that  the  fisheries  of  the  Fayum  yielded  the  king  a 
yearly  revenue  of  240  talents.^  The  Medes  furnished  similarly  100,000  sheep, 
4000  mules,  and  3000  horses ; "  the  Armenians,  30,000  foals ;  the  Cilicians, 
365  white  horses,  one  for  each  day  in  the  year ;  *  the  Babylonians,  500  youthfol 
eonuchs ; '  and  any  city  or  town  which  produced  or  mann^tured  any  valaable 
commodity  was  booad  to  furnish  a  regular  supply  to  the  sovereign.  Thos, 
Chalybon  provided  wine;  Libya  and  the  Oases,  salt;"  India,  dogs,  with 
whose  support  four  large  villages  in  Babylonia  were  charged ; ''  the  .^lian 
Assoe,  cheese ;  and  other  places,  in  like  manner,  wool,  wines,  dyes,  medicines, 
and  chemicals.  These  imperial  taxes,  though  they  seem  to  us  somewhat 
heavy,  were  not  excessive,  but  taken  by  themselves  they  give  us  no  idea  of 
the  burdens  which  each  province  had  to  resign  itself  to  bear.  The  State 
provided  no  income  for  the  satraps ;  their  maintenance  and  that  of  their  suite 
were  charged  on  the  province,  and  they  made  ample  exactions  on  the  natives. 
The  province  of  Babylon  waa  required  to  furnish  its  satrap  daily  with  an  ardeb 
of  silver ;  ^  Egypt,  India,  Atedia,  and  Syria  each  provided  a  no  less  generous 
allowance  for  its  governor,  and  the  poorest  provinces  were  not  less  heavily 
burdened.  The  satraps  required  almost  as  much  to  satisfy  their  requirements 
as  did  the  king ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  fairly  earned  their  income,  and 
saved  more  to  their  subjects  than  they  extorted  from  them.  They  repressed 
brigandage,  piracy,  competition  between  the  various  cities,  and  local  wars ; 
while  qoarrels,  which  formerly  would  have  been  settled  by  an  appeal  to  arms, 
were  now  composed  before  their  judgment-seats,  and  in  case  of  need  the  rival 
factions  were  forcibly  compelled  to  submit  to  their  decisions.  They  kept  up 
the  roads,  and  afforded  complete  security  to  travellers  by  night  and  day ;  they 
protected  industries  and  agriculture,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of 
their  religious  code,  they  accounted  it  an  honourable  task  to  break  up  waste 
land  or  replant  deserted  sites,  Darius  himself  did  not  disdain  to  send  con- 
gratulations to  a  satrap  who  had  planted  trees  in  Asia  Minor,  and  laid  out  one 

■  Hebodotus,  I.  cxoii. 

*  Hbbosoxcb,  III.  xci. ;  cf.,  for  the  flaherieB  of  tha  Fayum,  HsBOixtTua,  IL  ailix. ;   oocoiding  to 
Diodorus  Sicnlua,  tha  dail;  leTenne  from  these  vas  aBsigued  to  tbe  queen  (i.  52). 

'  Steabo,  XI.  xiii,  §  li,  p.  525.  '  XEHOPaoy,  AnabatU,  \i.  S,  §  34,  et  seq. 

*  Hebopotdb.  in.  icii.  °  Sthabo,  XV.  iii.  §§  21,  22.  p.  735. 
'  Hebodotub,  I.  oxcii. 

*  Hkbodotus,  I.  cicii.   Thia  would  be,  by  weight,  about  £101,000  a  jeiir. 
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of  those  wooded  parks  in  which  the  king  delighted  to  refresh  himself  after  the 
fatigues  of  goTerDment,  by  the  exercise  of  walking  or  in  the  pleasares  of  the 
chase.'  In  spite  of  its  defects,  the  system  of  government  inaugurated  by 
Darius  secured  real  prosperity  to  his  subjects,  and  to  himself  a  power  far 
greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predeceesors.  It  rendered  revolts  on 
the  part  of  the  provincial  governors  extremely  difficult,  and  enabled  the  court 
to  draw  op  a  regular  budget  and  provide  for  its  expenses  without  any  undue 
pressure  on  its  subjects ;  in  one  point  only  was  it  defective,  but  that  point 
was  a  cardinal  one,  namely,  in  the  military  organisation.  Darius  himself 
maintained,  for  his  personal  protection,  a  bodygoard  recruited  from  the  Persians 
and  the  Medea.  It  was  divided  into  three  corps,  consisting  respectively  of 
2000  cavalry,  2000  infantry  of  noble  birth,  armed  with  lances  whose  shafts  were 
ornamented  below  with  apples  of  gold  or  silver — whence  their  name  of  mSophori 
— and  under  them  the  10,000  "immortals,"  in  ten  battalions,  the  first  of 
which  had  its  lances  ornamented  with  golden  pomegranates.^  This  guard 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  standing  army,  which  could  be  reinforced  by  the  first 
and  second  grades  of  Persiau  and  Median  feudal  nobility  at  the  first  summons. 
Forces  of  varying  strength  garrisoned  the  most  important  fortresses  of  the 
empire,  such  as  Sardes,  Memphis,"  Elephanting,  Daphnn,*  Babylon,  and  many 
others,  to  hold  the  restless  natives  in  check.  These  were,  indeed,  the  only 
regular  troops  on  which  the  king  could  always  rely.  Whenever  a  war  broke 
out  which  demanded  no  special  effort,  the  satraps  of  the  provinces  directly 
involTed  summoned  the  military  contingents  of  the  cities  and  vassal  states 
under  their  control,  and  by  concerted  action  endeavoured  to  bring  the  affair  to 
a  successful  issue  without  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the  central  authority. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  troubles  arose  which  threatened  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  the  sovereign  felt  called  upon  to  conduct  the  campaign  in  person, 
he  would  mobilise  his  guard,  and  summon  the  reserves  from  several  provinces 
or  even  from  all  of  them.  Veritable  hordes  of  recAruits  then  poured  in,  but  these 
masses  of  troops,  differing  from  each  other  in  their  equipment  and  methods  of 
fighting,  in  disposition  and  in  language,  formed  a  herd  of  men  rather  than  an 
army.  They  had  no  cohesion  or  confidence  in  themselves,  and  their  leaders, 
unaccustomed  to  command  such  enormous  numbers,  suffered  themselves  to  be  led 
rather  than  exercise  authority  as  guides.  Any  good  qualities  the  troops  may 
have  possessed  were  neutralised  by  lack  of  unity  in  their  methods  of  action, 

■  Cf.  the  letter  of  Daiius  to  the  latnip  OadatiH,  oougralulating  him  on  having  planted  »orae 
tiee» ;  it  is  published  In  the  SuUalin  it  Cormpoadanee  HttUniqtu,  1689,  p.  529.  et  seq. 

•  TTMttni.iiiM  o»  Cvus,  Fragm.  1,  in  MiJLLBB-DiDOT,  Fragm.  Bitl.  Gtko.,  toL  ii.  pp.  95,96. 
Xenophon  {Ogropmdia,  vii.  a,  §  S8)  attribute*  the  orgnniBatiOQ  of  this  foroe  to  Cyiut 

'  HmosoTCB,  III.  xol,  irhara  it  ia  stated  that  the  army  of  Memphia  included  ■ome  Persia,!!  and 
auxiliu7  troopl. 

*  Hbbodottb,  II.  «i. :  cf.  WiBDEHAHK,  Htrodoli  Zaeilii  Baeh,  pp.  129,  180. 
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and  tlieir  actual  faults  exaggerated  this  defect,  so  that,  in  spite  of  their  splendid 
powers  of  endantnce  and  their  courage  under  every  ordeal,  they  ran  the  risk  of 
finding  themselTes  in  a  state  of  hopeless  inferiority  when  called  upon  to  meet 
armies  very  much  smaller,  but  composed  of  homogeneous  elements,  all  animated 
with  the  same  spirit  and  drilled  in  the  same  school. 

By  continual  conquests,  the  Persians  were  now  reduced  to  only  two  outlets 
for  their  energies,  in  two  opposite  directions — in  the  east  towards  India,  in  the 
west  towards  Greece.  Everywhere  else  their  advance  was  arrested  by  the  sea 
or  other  obstacles  almost  as  impassable  to  their  heavily  armed  battalions :  to 
the  north  the  empire  was  bounded  by  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caacasus,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  Siberiau  steppes ;  to  the  south,  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  saudr 
table-land  of  Arabia,  and  the  African  deserts.  At  one  moment,  about  512  B.C., 
it  is  possible  that  they  pnshed  forward  towards  the  east^  From  the  Iranian 
plateau  they  beheld  from  afar  the  immense  plain  of  the  Hapta  Hindu  (or  the 
Fnojab).  Darius  invaded  this  territory,  and  made  himself  master  of  extensive 
districts  which  ho  formed  into  a  new  satrapy,  that  of  India,  but  snbseqaently, 
renouncing  all  idea  of  pushing  eastward  as  far  as  the  Gauges,  he  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  south-east.  A  fleet,  constructed  at  Peukela  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  a  Greek  admiral,  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  descended  the  Indus  by 
order  of  the  king ;  *  subjugating  the  tribes  who  dwelt  aloi^  the  banks  as  he 
advanced,  Soylax  at  length  reached  the  ocean,  on  which  he  ventured  forth, 
undismayed  by  the  tides,  and  proceeded  in  a  westerly  direction,  exploring,  in 
less  than  thirty  months,  the  shores  of  Gedrosia  aud  Arabia.  Once  on  the 
threshold  of  India,  the  Persians  saw  open  before  them  a  brilliaat  and 
lucrative  career:  the  circumstances  which  prevented  them  from  following 
up  this  preliminary  success  are  unknown — perhaps  the  first  developments  of 
nascent  Buddhism  deterred  them — but  certain  it  is  that  they  arrested  their 
steps  when  they  had  touched  merely  the  outskirts  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus,  and 
retreated  at  once  towards  the  treat.  The  conquest  of  Lydia,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Greek  cities  aud  islands  along  the  coast  of  the  .^gean,  had  doubtless 
enriched  the  empire  by  the  acquisition  of  active  subject  populations,  whose 
extraordinary  aptitude  ia  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war  might  offer 
incalculable  resources  to  a  sovereign  who  should  know  how  to  render  them 
tractable  and  rule  them  wisely.    Not  only  did  they  possess  the  elements  of  a 

'  India  la  not  refened  to  in  the  Bebiitnn  InscriptioD.  but  U  mentioned  in  one  of  the  IiMcriptioDi 
of  Penepolis  (B,  II.  17,  18 ;  cf.  Weisbbaoh  and  Bahq,  Die  JUpeniidttn  Keain:,  pp.  34, 33),  and  in 
that  ot  Nakbab-i-Buatem  (1.  25 ;  cf.  Id.,  tbid^  pp.  3(i,  37>  Tbo  campaign  in  wtioh  it  v«a  MbjogBted 
lunet  be  placed  nboat  512  b-O. 

■  Hbrodotub,  IV.  iliv.  Scjlax  published  an  account  of  hia  Toyage  which  waa  atill  estant  in  tho 
time  of  Axlatotle  (PoIid'M,  fiii.  13,  §  1).  Hugo  Beiger  qneatloin  th»  autheotioitT  of  the  oiTcnm- 
narigation  of  Arabia  (Qeieh.  der  Wiuentehafilichen  Erdkundtder  GrwcA«n,  voL  i  pp.  47-49). aa  that  of 
the  ciiGumnBTigation  of  Africa  uadef  Necho  (cf.  what  is  stated  on  this  subject,  lupra,  p.  533,  note  1\ 
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navy  as  eoterprisiDg  aad  efiicacioos  as  that  of  the  PhceniciaDs,  bat  the  perfection 
of  their  eqaipmeot  and  their  discipline  oa  land  rendered  them  always  eaperior 
to  any  Asiatic  army,in  whatever  circumstaDcee,  nnless  they  were  crushed  by  over- 
whelming numbers.  Inquisitive,  bold,  and  restless,  greedy  of  gain,  and  Inured 
to  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  travel,  the  Greeks  were  to  be  encountered  every- 
where— in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Syria,  Babylon,  and  even  Persia  itself;  and  it 
was  a  G-reek,  we  must  remember,  whom  the  great  king  commissioned  to  navigate 
the  course  of  the  Indus  and  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.^  At  the  same 
time,  the  very  ardour  of  their  temperament,  and  their  consequent  pride,  their 
impatience  of  all  regular  control,  their  habitual  proneness  to  civic  strife,  and 
to  sanguinary  quarrels  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  rendered 
them  the  most  dangerous  subjects  imaginable  to  govern,  and  their  loyalty  very 
unoerbun.  Moreover,  their  admission  as  vassals  of  the  Persian  empire  had  not 
altered  their  relations  with  European  Greece,  and  commercial  transactions 
between  the  opposite  shores  of  the  ^gean,  inter-marriages,  the  travels  of 
voyagen,  movements  of  mercenaries,  and  political  combinations,  went  on  as 
freely  and  frequently  under  the  satraps  of  Sardes  as  under  the  Hermnadie. 
It  was  to  Corinth,  Sparta,  and  Athens  that  the  families  banished  by  Cyrus 
after  his  conquest  fled  for  refuge,  and  every  time  a  change  of  party  raised  a 
new  tyrant  to  power  in  one  of  the  ^olian,  Ionian,  or  Boric  communities,  the 
adherents  of  the  deposed  ruler  rushed  in  similar  manner  to  seek  shelter  among 
their  friends  across  the  sea,  sure  to  repay  their  hoepitaltty  should  occasion  ever 
require  it.  Plots  and  counterplots  were  formed  betneen  the  two  shores,  without 
any  one  paying  much  heed  to  the  imperial  authority  of  Persia,  and  the  constant 
support  which  the  subject  Greeks  found  among  their  free  brethren  was  bound 
before  long  to  rouse  the  anger  of  the  court  at  Snsa.  When  Folycrates,  fore- 
seeing the  fall  of  Amasis,  placed  himself  under  the  suzerainty  of  Cambyses, 
the  Corinthians  and  Spartans  came  to  besiege  him  in  Samoa  without  manifest- 
ing any  respect  for  the  great  king.^  They  failed  in  this  particular  enterprise,^ 
but  later  on,  after  Oroetes  had  been  seized  and  put  to  death,  it  was  to  the 
Spartans  that  the  successor  of  Polycrates,  Mseandrios,  applied  for  help  to  assert 
his  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  tyranny  against  Syloson,  brother  of  Polycrates 
and  a  personal  friend  of  Darius.*    Tliis  constant  intervention  of  the  foreigner 

<  Cf.  what  la  Mid  of  the  expedition  of  Scjlai,  lupro,  p.  694. 

*  Hbbodotdb,  III.  xxiix.,  iUt.,  Ivi.,  with  a.  mixture  of  romanlio  adTantore*. 

*  HebODOTOS,  III.  oxx.,  oiiT. ;  of.  BTEfllBBUornB,  Fragm.  12.  in  MijLLEn-DiBOT,  Fragm.  Hi»t. 
Orme.,  toI.  il.  pp.  36, 57.  The  date  of  the  daatli  of  Folycrates  must  be  pluocd  between  that  of  the 
oaaqoest  of  Eg7pt  and  that  of  the  revolt  of  Gaamftta,  either  in  524  oi  523  b.o. 

*  EaBODOTUB,  III.  oiiiii.-cxlix.,  and  the  aimple  &ict,  without  the  popular  embelliabmenta 
related  b/  Herodotua  in  Tul'cidiseb,  1.  xiii.  The  reiustatsment  of  Syloson  may  be  placed  in 
516  B.O.,  about  the  time  nheiL  Dariua  was  completing  the  leorgaaieation  of  the  empire  and  prepaiing 
to  attaok  Greece. 
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was  in  evideDt  coDtradictioo  to  the  spirit  which  had  inspired  the  reorganisation 
of  the  empire.  Jnst  when  efforts  were  being  made  to  strengthen  the  imperial 
power  and  ensare  more  effective  obedience  from  the  provincials  by  the  instito- 
tion  of  satrapies,  it  was  impossible  to  put  np  with  acts  of  tmwarrantable  inter- 
ference, which  would  endanger  the  prestige  of  the  sovereign  and  the  authority 
of  bis  officers.  Conquest  presented  tfae  one  and  only  natural  means  of  escape 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  present  situation  and  of  prerenting  their  recurrence ; 
when  satraps  shoiild  rule  over  the  European  as  well  as  over  the  Asiatic  coasts 
of  the  ^gean,  all  these  turbulent  Greeks  would  be  forced  to  live  at  peace  with 
one  another  and  in  awe  of  the  sovereign,  as  far  as  their  £ckle  nature  would 
allow.  It  was  not  then,  as  is  still  asserted,  the  mere  caprice  of  a  despot  which 
brought  upon  the  Greek  world  the  scourge  of  the  Persian  wars,  but  the  impe- 
rious necessity  of  security,  which  obliges  well-organised  empires  to  subjugate 
in  turn  all  the  tribes  and  cities  which  cause  constaut  trouble  on  its  frontiers. 
Darius,  who  was  already  ruler  of  a  good  third  of  the  Hellenic  world,  from 
Trebizond  to  Barca,  saw  no  other  means  of  keeping  what  he  already  possessed, 
and  of  patting  a  stop  to  the  incessant  fomentation  of  rebellion  in  his  own 
territories,  than  to  conquer  the  mother-country  as  he  had  conquered  the 
colonies,  and  to  reduce  to  subjection  the  whole  of  European  Heltas. 
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BCYI-r— THE   EASTERN  WOBLD   ON   THE 
CONQUEST. 

The  Periiami  in  512  B.C. — Europtan  Qretce  and  the  dai^ers  iiAich  Ua  huiependence 
presented  to  the  mftty  of  tlte  empire — The  prdiminariet  of  the  Median  ioart :  the  Scythian 
ea^ditum,  Iht  eonqvett  of  Horace  and  Macedoiaa — ITie  Ionic  revolt,  the  intervmUon  of 
Atheni  and  the  takhig  of  Sayden ;  the  battle  of  Ladi — Jfardoniiw  in  Thrace  and  in 
Macedonia . 

The  Median  Kara— The  expedUion  of  Datiu  and  Artaphemes:  the  taking  of  Eretria, 
the  baUle  of  Marathon  {490)— The  revolt  of  Egypt  under  EJti^btiha ;  the  death  of  Dari^u 
and  the  accession  of  Xerxes  I. — The  reaolt  of  Babylon  under  Shamasherib — The  inmaion  of 
Qreax:  Artemition,  Thermop^m,  tiiC  taking  of  Alhem,  Salamia — Platcta  and  the  final 
retreat  of  the  Persians :  Mycaie — The  imtr  carried  on  by  the  Athenians  and  tte  leagiiie  of 
IMoi:  Inarot,  the  campaign*  in  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  the  peace  of  CaMa»~-The  death 
of  Xerxes . 

Arlaxerxes  I.  (4(15-424) :  the  revolt  of  Megabyzos — The  palaces  of  Pasargadce,  Persepolix, 
and  SiMa ;  Persian  architecture  and  wncipfitre ;  court  life,  Oie  kittg  and  his  harem — Revolutions 
in  the  pedace — Xerxes  II.,  Sek'udianos,  DoirifU)  JI. — Intervenlicn  in  Greek  affairs  aiid  the 
convention  of  Miletus;  the  end  of  the  peace  of  Callias — Artaxerxes  II.  (404-359)  and  Cyrus 
the  Younger :  the  battle  of  Kunaxa  and  the  retreat  of  tlie  ten  thoiua7ui  (401). 
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TrouUea  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt— AmyrtmMt  and  the  XXFIII'"  Saite  difiia^y 
— The  XXIX'*  Sebeniiylic  dynasty — NrphoriUs  I.,  Bakorit,  Psammviis,  their  ailiaacet  with, 
Evagorm  anil  mth  the  atatet  of  Continental  Greece — The  XXX'*  Mendttian  dynasty  — 
Nectanebu  I.,  TaehOs  aiid  the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  revolt  of  Neclanebo  II.— The  death 
of  Artaxercea  II.— The  accesnon  of  Ochvs  (359  b.c),  hi*  unforlunaie  tears  in  the  Delta, 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  (342)  and  the  recotistituHon  of  the  empire. 

The  Eastern  world:  Elam,  Urartu,  the  Syrian  kingdomt,  the  ancient  Semitic  states 
decayed  and  decaying — Babylon  in  its  decline — 37m  JetciA  state  at\d  its  miseries — Nehemiah, 
Eira — Egypt  in  the  eyes  of  the  Cheeks:  Sals,  the  Ddta,  the  inhabitants  of  tite  marshes — 
Memphis,  its  moniinwiifa,  its  population — Travdi  ifi  Upper  Egypt ;  the  Faytim.  Khemmis, 
Thebes,  ElephajUini — The  apparent  vigour  and  act^ud  feelAtntu  of  Egypt. 

Persia  and  its  powerlessttess  to  resist  attadt :  the  rise  of  Macedonia,  PhUippi — Arsis  (337) 
and  Darius  Oodomannos  (33li)— Alexander  the  Qreat—The  invasion  of  Asia— The  batUe  of 
Qranicva  and  the  conqimt  qf  the  Asianic  peniTisida — Issus,  the  siege  of  Tyre  and  of  Gaza,  lAe 
conquest  of  Egypt,  llie  foundation  of  Alexandria — Arbela:  the  ecnqtust  of  B<:d>yloit,  Sw3a,atut 
Ecbatana — The  death  of  Darius  and  the  last  days  of  the  old  Eastern  wwdf. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    LAST    DAYS    OF    THE    OLD    EASTERN     WORLD. 

The  Median  wart— Tba  Uat  nati»e  djnulies  ot  Egypt— The  Eaitem  world  on  the  eye 
tba  Macedouian  couqaeaL 


D^ 


\AHinS   appears   to   have  formed   this   project  of  conquest 
immediately  after    his    first   victories,   when    his    initial 
.ttempts  to  iastttate  satrapies  had  taught  him  not  only  the 
onditioD  and  needs  of  Asia  Minor,  but  of  the  various  other 
egions  subject  to  his  laws.     Tno  roads  lay  open  before  him  by 
which  to  achieve  bis  end.     One  by  sea,  from  the  Ionian  to 
the  Attic  coast,  straight  through  the  Cyclades;    the  other 
by  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  straits  of  the 
Bosphorus  or  of  the  Hellespont,  through  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia.    The  first  was  by  far  the  shorter,  but  the  more  perilous. 
It  required  the  possession  of  an  immense  fieet,  for  such  a  bold 
undertaking  could  not  be  carried  out  without  a  considerable  force  of  meu, 

'  Drawn  bj  Boadier,  from  one  of  the  saroophagi  of  Sidoii,  now  in  the  MnEenm  of  St.  Irene ;  cf. 
Haudt-Bbt  and  Th.  Bbikacb,  La  Ntcropdt  de  Sidtm,  pla.  xizL,  ixiiT.  The  initial  letter,  which  ia 
by  Faucher-Qndin,  reptewuta  the  Bitting  cynocepbalua  of  Nectauebo  L,  now  in  the  Egyptian  Museum 
at  the  Vatican. 
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itiid  the  largest  vessels  theo  built  could  transport  only  a  small  oaiuber  of 
troops  and  horses  in  addition  to  their  ordiuary  crew;  it  also  incurred  the 
risk  of  a  naval  engagement — an  event  always  to  be  dreaded  with  vessels 
heavily  laden  with  men  and  the  material  of  war,  when  it  was  a  (question  of 
encountering  snch  experienced  seamea  as  the  Greeks  of  that  period.  Fradeooe, 
therefore,  prompted  its  rejection,  however  great  an  economy  of  time  and 
fatigue  it  promised,  nnless  it  were  possible  to  avoid  aa  eucooutei  with  the 
enemy's  fleet,  and  on  landing  to  be  sore  of  meeting  with  partisans  willing 
to  throw  open  the  gates  of  their  towns,  or  at  least  facilitate  the  work  of 
disembarkation.  Mtica  was  the  point  aimed  at,  for  it  was  the  key  of  the 
position,  and  the  possession  of  it  would  have  permitted  Darias  to  adopt  the 
sea-route  without  nndae  risk ;  but  Athens  was  in  the  bauds  of  the  Pisistratidro, 
and  Hippias,  although  he  was  the  vassal  of  Persia  through  holding  the  fief  of 
SigtBum  in  the  Troad,  was  not  at  all  anxioos  to  see  Darius  establish  himself 
in  the  heart  of  Hellas.  As  long  as  Athens  was  hostile,  the  safest  route,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  one  practicable  for  the  entire  Persian  army,  was  that  bordering 
the  north  of  the  Mgjoaa,  debouching  at  the  defiles  of  Thessaly.  It  was  this 
road  that  the  authorities  at  Sasa  finally  selected,  although  its  choice  entailed 
a  host  of  preliminary  precautions  which  demanded  time,  men,  and  money ; 
there  were  fresh  Greek  colonies  to  be  subdued,  and  beyond  them  the  warlike 
people  of  Thrace,  while  behind  these  lay  the  Scythian  tribes.  Even  though 
a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Madyes,  the  remembrance  of  the 
Scythians  continued  to  alarm  the  whole  of  Asia ;  tales  were  still  told  among 
the  Medes,  in  Lydia,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Ascalon,  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  sacred  cities  of  Pteria,'  of  their  wild  raids  over  mountaiu  and 
valley,  their  path  marked  by  cities  given  to  the  fiames  or  razed  to  the 
ground,  populations  carried  away  as  slaves,  violated  temples,  and  always, 
as  a  sequel  to  these  chapters  of  horrors,  the  vengeance  which  the  offended 
gods  wreaked  upon  them  for  these  acts  of  sacrilege.^  More  recently 
the  accounts  given  by  the  Greek  colonists  and  the  itinerant  merchants  of 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  6ea,  without  detracting  from  the  report 
of  their  courage  and  ferocity,  had  added  to  it  that  of  their  wealth;'  gold- 
mines were  said  to  be  scattered  over  the  regions  occupied  by  them,  guarded 
by  grifBos,  and  worked  for  the  good  of  the  inhabitants  by  harmless  ants  as 
large  as  foxes.     Besides  this,  Darius  was  constantly  coming  into  confiiot  with 

'  Of.  MfTO,  pp.  480,  481, 

*  The  records  of  the  Soythiui  infuBioD  have  been  preserTed.  b;  Hebodotub,  L  xt.,  oiLL-ovL 
'  Hbbodotcs,  it.   zliL,   xziiL,   III.    citl;   Gtesiu,  Frag».  67,  S  12,  70,  in  UOllbb-Didot, 
CU»U  Onidii  Fragmmla,  pp.  62,  95-97;  Stbabo,  XL  viil.  §  4,  p.  511.    Moat  al  theas  wEui-fikbiilotis 
traditfoDB  oiiginated  in  AiistBiu  of  ProconneauB  and  hia  Arimupia  (Hdqo  BxBQia,  OoaakicMe  der 
Mriuaachafllichna  Erdkmide  dm  Oritdien,  Tnl.  J.  pp.  22,  Z8). 
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one  or  other  of  their  hordes  on  bis  northern  frontiers — on  the  laxartes,  bey(md 
Baotriana  and  Sogdiana,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  latterly  in  Europe,  on  the  Ister 
and  the  borders  of  Thrace.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  before 
attacking  Greece,  he  desired  to  provide  against  all  risks  by  teaching  the 
Scythians  such  a  lesson  as  wonld  prevent  them  from  bearing  down  upon 
his  right  flank  daring  bis  march,  or  npon  his  rear  while  engaged  in  a 
crucial  straggle  in  the  Hellenic  peninsula.  On  the  other  hand,  the  geo- 
graphical  information  possessed  by  the  Persians  with  regard  to  the  Danubian 
r^ions  was  of  so  vagne  a  character,  that  Darins  most  have  believed  the 
Scythians  to  have  been  nearer  to  his  line  of  operations,  and  their  country  less 
desolate  than  was  really  the  case.^  A  flotilla,  commanded  by  Ariaramnes, 
satrap  of  Cappadocia,  veutnred  across  the  Black  Sea  in  515,"  landed  a  few 
thousand  men  upon  the  opposite  shore,  and  brought  back  prisoners  who  furnished 
those  in  command  with  the  information  they  required."  Darius,  having  learned 
what  he  could  from  these  poor  wretches,  crossed  the  Bosphorus  in  511,  with 
a  body  of  troops  which  tradition  computed  at  800,000,  oonqaered  the  eastern 
coast  of  Thrace,  and  won  his  way  in  a  series  of  conflicts  as  &r  as  the  Ister. 
The  Ionian  sailors  built  for  him  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  he  entrusted  to  their 
care,  and  he  then  started  forward  into  the  steppes  in  searoh  of  the  enemy. 
The  Scythians  refused  a  pitched  battle,  hut  they  burnt  the  pastures  before 
him  on  every  side,  filled  up  the  wells,  carried  off  the  cattle,  and  then  slowly 
retreated  into  the  interior,  leaving  Darius  to  face  the  vast  extent  of  the 
steppes  and  the  terrors  of  famine.  Later  tradition  stated  that  he  wandered 
for  two  months  in  these  solitudes  between  the  Ister  and  the  Tanais ;  he  had 
constructed  on  the  banks  of  this  latter  river  a  series  of  earthworks,  the  remains 
of  which  were  shown  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  had  at  length  returned 
to  his  point  of  departure  with  merely  the  loss  of  a  few  sick  men.  The 
barbarians  stole  a  marob  upon  him,  and  advised  the  Greeks  to  destroy  the 

■  The  motiTM  impated  to  Daiiiu  b;  the  auoiantB  for  makiDg  tbia  expedition  ore  tbe  desire  of 
avenging  tbe  diMtatera  of  the  Scythian  invaiion  (Sebodotdk,  IV,  i,,  VIL  xx.),  or  oC  performing  Hn 
exploit  nhich  tbould  reader  bim  as  famous  as  his  predeceason  in  tbe  ejea  of  posterity  (Dioimbiib 
BioviiCB,  X.  5,  oeitainly  fblloiriDg  Bpbonu). 

*  Tbe  TeoonoaigsaTioe  of  Aiiaramoee  is  Intinuitely  conaeoted  with  the  expedition  itself  in  CteilM 
(TVo^m.  29,  §  16,  in  Mt'lJ,sB-DlDOT,  Ctetia  Caidii  FTogmtmta,  p.  19),  and  could  have  preceded  it  bj 
A  few  months  only.  If  we  take  for  tbe  date  of  the  latter  the  year  511-5  J  3,  the  date  given  in  the 
Table  of  the  Capitol  (Corpu*  IjuoriplUmum  Qrascarum,  So.  6355  d),  that  of  the  former  cannot  be 
esrliei  than  615.  Ariaiamnes  wbb  not  eatnip  of  Cappadocia,  for  Cappadocia  belonged  then  to  the 
satrapy  of  Baskylion  (Kbuhsbolz,  De  AmUb  MinorU  8alrapi$.  p,  60). 

*  Cthsub,  Fragia.  29,  §  16,  ia  Mulleb-Didot,  CUmx  Gnidii  Fra^eiita,  p.  19.  The  supplemenfaiy 
pangniplis  of  the  Insciiption  of  Behistnn  speak  of  an  expedition  of  Darius  against  tike  Sakn  (ool.  v. 
11.  21-81 ;  cf.  WKiaaBiCH  and  Band.  Dia  AUfKraichen  KeHinKhTiflm,  pp.  30, 31),  whioh  is  supposed  to 
have  had  as  its  objective  either  tbo  sea  of  Aral  or  the  Tigris.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  sea  mentioned  is  tbe  Fontus  Euxiima,  and  to  take  tbe  mutilated  text  of  Bebistun  to  be  a 
detorlption  either  of  tbe  campaign  beyond  the  Danube,  or  rather  of  tbe  pieltmioaiy  reooBnaiudtioa  of 
AnaramneB  a  year  before  the  expedition  itself? 
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bridge,  retire  within  their  cities,  and  abandon  the  Persians  to  their  fate. 
The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonnesus,  Miltiades  the  Athenian,  was  inclined  to  follow 
their  advice ;  but  Histiteos,  the  gOTemor  of  Miletus,  opposed  it,  and 
eventually  carried  hia  point  Darius  reached  the  southern  hank  withoat 
difBcnlty,  and  returned  to  Asia,^  The  Greek  towns  of  Thrace  tfaoaght  them- 
selres  rid  of  him,  and  rose  in  revolt ;  but  he  left  S0,000  men  in  Europe  who, 
at  first  under  Megabyzos,  and  then  under  Otanes,  reduced  them  to  anhjection 
one  after  another,  and  even  obliged  Amyntas  I.,  the  King  of  Macedonia,  to 
become  a  tributary  of  the  empire.'  The  expedition  had  not  only  failed  to 
secure  the  submission  of  the  Scythians,  but  apparently  provoked  reprisals 
on  theii  part,  and  several  of  their  bands  penetrated  ere  long  into  the 
Chersonnesus.'  It  nevertheless  was  not  without  solid  result,  for  it  showed 
that  Darius,  even  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  subjugating  the  savage  Danubian 
tribes,  had  bat  little  to  fear  from  them;  it  also  aeonred  for  him  a  fresh 
province,  that  of  Thrace,  and,  by  the  possession  of  Macedonia,  broaght  his 
frontier  into  contact  with  Northern  Greece.  The  overland  route,  in  any  case 
the  more  satisfactory  of  the  two,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  invader.* 

Revolatiosa  at  Athena  prevented  him  from  setting  out  on  his  expedition 
as  soon  as  he  had  anticipated.  Hippias  had  been  overthrown  in  510,  and 
having  taken  refuge  at  Sigeeum,  was  seeking  on  all  sides  for  some  one  to 
avenge  him  against  his  fellow-oitizens.  The  satrap  of  Sardes,  Artaphemes, 
declined  at  first  to  listen  to  him,  for  he  hoped  that  the  Athenians  themselves 
would  appeal  to  him,  without  his  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their 
former  tyrant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  sent  him  an  embassy,  and  begged 
hia  help  against  the  Spartans.  He  promised  it  on  condition  that  they  woald 
yield  the  traditional  homage  of  earth  and  water,  and  their  delegates  com- 
plied with  his  demand,  though  on  their  return  to  Athens  they  were  disowned 

'  Hbbodotds,  IV.  lisiiiL-cxIiii. ;  cf.  Otuias,  Fragm.  29,  §  18,  Iq  MI'i-lkb-Didot,  Okcte  Cnidii 
Fragmenta,  p.  49,  wbo  limits  tba  campaign  beyond  the  Danabe  to  ft  fifteen  dkja'  muob ;  and 
Stbabo,  til,  ill.  $§  14,  15,  p.  305,  nbo  plaow  the  croMing  of  tbe  Danube  neu  the  month  of  that 
river,  at  the  ieUnd  of  Fenke,  »nd  makaa  tbe  oipeditlon  atop  at  the  Dnietter.  Neither  th« 
line  of  direction  of  the  Fenian  advance  nor  theii  fartheat  point  reached  ii  known.  Tbe  eight  fort* 
which  the;  were  said  to  have  built,  the  rains  of  whiob  were  ahown  on  the  lunha  of  the  Oaroa  aa  late 
sa  tlie  time  of  Herodotni  (IV.  oiiiv.),  were  probttbly  tainiili  aimilar  to  thoae  now  met  iritb  on  the 
Biuaiaii  eteppes,  the  origin  of  whioh  ia  ascribed  b;  the  people  to  peraona  celebmted  in  their  hiatoij  or 
trfwlitiODB  (KoMD&Eorr  and  EmsACH,  Anti^ilA  d»  la  Rituie  MeridionaU,  pp.  157, 15S). 

•  Heeodottb,  it.  cilii-oiliT.,  V.  L,  ii.,  li-iiti..  Til.  c».-ovii.,  with  every  sort  of  romantic 
detail  borrowed  ttora  local,  uanall;  Hooedonian,  traditicm. 

'  HcsoDOiUB,  TL  iL,  where  the  event  ia  aaid  to  have  taken  place  in  the  third  year  of  Hiltiadea' 
goremment  of  the  Cheraonneatia. 

*  I  had  at  flrat  treated  the  whole  sabject  of  the  Median  wars  at  aome  length,  and  also  given  a 
general  outline  of  the  relatioaa  of  that  empire  with  the  Qreeki,  but  the  necentty  of  keeping  within 
the  prescribed  limita  prevent*  me  from  giving  more  than  a  brief  snmmary  of  eveata,  and  oompela  tne 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  latest  hiatoriee  of  Greece.  I  have  confined  myaelf  to  the  nairatioa  of 
facta  which  apooially  concern  the  ancient  Eaateiu  atatoa  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  almost  omitting  the 
hiatory — at  leait  in  the  present  edition — even  of  the  Phcenicians  and  the  Jews. 
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by  the  citizens  (508).'  Artapternes,  disappointed  in  this  direction,  now 
entered  into  communications  with  Hippiu,  and  such  close  relations  soon  existed 
between  the  two  that  the  Athenians  showed  signs  of  uneasiness.  Two  years 
later  they  again  despatched  ttenh  depnties  to  Sardes  to  beg  the  satrap  not 
to  espouse  tbe  cause  of  their  former  ruler.  For  a  reply  the  satrap  summoned 
them  to  recall  the  exiles,  and,  on  their  refusing  (506),'  their  city  became 
thenceforward  the  ostensible  objective  of  the  Persian  army  and  fleet.  The 
partisans  of  Hippias  within  the  town  were  both  numerous  and  active ;  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  rise  and  hand  over  the  city  as  soon  as  their  chief 
should  land  on  a  point  of  territory  with  a  force  suflicient  to  intimidate  the 
opposing  faction.  Athens  in  the  hands  of  Hippias,  would  mean  Athens  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  Greece  accessible  to  the  Persian  hordes  at  all 
times  by  the  shortest  route.  Darius  therefore  prepared  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  in  order  to  guard  against  any  mishap,  he  caused  all  the  countries  that  he 
was  about  to  attack  to  be  explored  beforehand.  Spies  attached  to  his  service 
were  sent  to  scour  the  coasts  of  the  Feloponuesus  and  take  note  of  alt  its 
features,  the  state  of  its  ports,  the  position  of  the  islands  and  the  fortresses ; 
and  they  penetrated  as  far  as  Italy,  if  we  may  believe  the  atory  subsequently 
told  to  Herodotus."  While  he  thus  studied  the  territory  from  a  distance,  he 
did  not  neglect  precautions  nearer  to  band,  but  ordered  the  Milesians  to  occupy 
in  bis  name  the  principal  stations  of  tbe  .^gean  between  Ionia  and  Attica. 
Histiseus,  whose  loyalty  had  stood  Darius  in  sach  good  stead  at  the  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  did  not,  however,  appear  to  him  equal  to  so  delicate  a  task: 
the  kiug  summoned  him  to  Susa  on  some  slight  pretext,  loaded  him  with 
hoDouis,  and  replaced  him  by  his  nephew  Aristogoros.  Aristagoras  at  once 
attempted  to  justify  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  taking  possession  of 
N'axos;  but  the  surprise  that  he  had  prepared  ended  in  failure,  discontent 
crept  in  among  his  men,  and  after  a  fruitless  siege  of  four  months  be  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  (499).*  His  failure  changed  the  tide  of  affairs.  He  was 
afraid  that  the  Persians  would  regard  it  as  a  crime,  and  this  fear  prompted 
him  to  risk  everything  to  save  his  fortune  and  bis  life.  He  retired  from  his 
ofBce  as  tyrant,  exhorted  the  Milesians,  who  were  henceforth  free  to  do  so,  to 
make  war  on  the  barbarians,  and  aednced  from  their  allegiance  the  crews  of 
the  veBsels  just  returned  from  Naxoa,  and  still  lying  in  the  mouths  of  the 

'  HsBraxracR,  T.  IxiUL 

*  Hebodotub,  T.  xoTi, ;  tbe  date  ia  fixed  at  tbe  time  when  the  Atheaians  first  ottraoised  the 
lirincipal  paili^aus  of  the  PUiatntidi,  and  amongst  othext  Hippatohiu^  sou  ot  GbaTmes,  ie.  in  S07-6, 

'  HBSODOTca,  III.  ezTii..-oxixTiii.,  where  It  if  (aid  that  DarluB  lent  •pies  with  the  phjaieian 
Demooedea  of  Crotona  ibortl;  before  the  SoTthiac  oxpodition  (UL  oxxxiii.}. 

'  BlBODOTVa,  V.  zzx.-ixziT.,  where  an  onlikel;  aot  ot  treaoherj  la  attributed  to  Megabatea  the 
Petilau,  who  waa  oamtnandlng  the  Iranian  continent  attached  to  Uie  Ionian  troops. 
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MsBander;  the  tyTants  who  commanded  them  were  seized,  aome  exiled,  and 
Bom«  put  to  death.  The  ^oliane  Booa  made  common  caoae  with  their 
neighbours  the  loDians,  and  by  the  last  days  of  autumn  the  whole  of  the 
^gean  littoral  waa  under  arms  (499).*  From  the  outset  Aristagotas  realised 
that  they  would  be  promptly  overcome  if  Asiatic  Hellas  were  not  sapported 
by  Hellas  in  Europe.  While  the  Lydian  satrap  was  demanding  reinforcements 
from  his  sovereign,  Aristagotas  therefore  repaired  to  the  Feloponneaus  as  a 
suppliant  for  help.  Sparta,  embroiled  in  one  of  her  periodical  quarrels  with 
Argos,  gave  him  an  insolent  refusal;^  even  Athens,  where  the  revolation  had 
for  the  moment  relieved  her  from  the  fear  of  the  Fisistratidee  and  the  terrors 
of  a  barbarian  invasion,  granted  him  merely  twenty  triremes — enough  to  draw 
down  reprisals  on  her  immediately  after  their  defeat,  without  sensibly  augmenting 
the  rebels'  chances  of  Buccess ;  to  the  Athenian  contingent  Eretria  added  five 
vessels,  and  this  comprised  his  whole  force."  The  leaders  of  the  movement  did 
not  hesitate  to  assume  the  offensive  with  these  slender  resources.  As  early  as 
the  spring  of  498,  before  Artaphemes  had  received  reinforcements,  they  marched 
suddenly  on  Sardes.  They  burnt  the  lower  town,  but,  as  on  many  previous 
occasions,  the  citadel  held  out ;  *  after  having  encamped  for  several  days  at  the 
foot  of  its  rock,  they  returned  to  Ephesns  laden  with  the  spoil.^  This  indeed 
was  a  check  to  their  hostilities,  and  such  an  abortive  attempt  was  calcnlated 
to  convince  them  of  their  powerlessness  against  the  foreign  role.  None  the 
less,  however,  when  it  was  generally  known  that  they  had  burnt  the  capital  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  with  impunity  made  the  representative  of  the  great  king 
feet  in  his  palace  the  smoke  of  the  conflagration,  the  impression  was  such 
as  actual  victory  could  have  produced.  The  cities  which  had  hitherto 
hesitated  to  join  them,  cow  espoused  their  caose — the  ports  of  the  Troad  and 
the  Hellespont,  Lycia,  the  Cartans,  and  Cyprus — and  their  triumph  would 
possibly  have  been  seoured  had  Greece  beyond  the  .^gean  followed  the 
general  movement  and  joined  the  coalition.     Sparta,  however,  persisted  in 

■  Hkbodotub,  v.  xziv.-xizTiii.  The  Doiitn  oitiea  took  no  part  in  the  terolt— at  levt  Haradohu 
never  mentions  them  amosg  the  oanfsaer»t«a.  The  three  loniaD  oitiea  of  Ephenu,  Eolophon,  »Dd 
Lebedoi  alto  seem  to  hare  remained  aloof,  and  we  knoir  that  the  Epheaiane  «eie  not  pr«Mnt  at  the 
b»tOe  of  Lads  (Hkbodotcs,  VI.  ivi.). 

■  Hebodotcb,  Y.  xi:xTiil,  iliz.-llT.,  from  a  Laooniaa  traditioa.  Ariatagoraa  had  with  him  a  map 
of  the  world  engrsTed  on  a  bronze  plate  (Eihodotus.  V.  xlii.X  whloh  waa  probably  a  copf  of  the 
chart  drawn  ap  \>y  Hecatnos  of  Miletni. 

»  HiBODOiUB,  V.  icviL,  icii. 

*  On  the  revolt  of  Paktyat,  of.  tupra,  p.  623. 

'  Hebodotub,  V.  icis.-oi.,  where  it  ia  aaEd  that  the  lontatiB  on  their  return  eaBTered  a  aerioua 
Kverae  near  Epheaiii.  The  author  leemE  to  have  adopted  some  Ljrdian  or  Penian  tradition  hostile 
10  the  loniana,  for  Charon  of  LampiaouH,  who  lived  nearer  to  the  time  ot  these  eventfl.  mentioni  only 
the  retreat,  and  hinta  at  no  defeat  (JVojm.  2,  in  MtLLEB-DiDOT,  Fragm.  HitL  Otkc.,  tdI.  L  p.  S8),  If 
the  expedition  had  really  ended  in  this  disaster,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  revolt  would  have 
attained  the  dimenaions  it  did  immediately  afterwardE. 
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her  indifference,  and  Athens  took  the  opportTmity  of  withdrawing  from  the 
straggle.'    The  Asiatic  Greeks  mads  as  good  a  defence  as  they  coold,  bat 
their  resources  fell  far  short  of  those  of  the  enemy,  and  they  conid  do  no  more 
than  delay  the  catastrophe  and  save  their  honoar  by  their  bravery.    Cyprus 
vas  the  first  to  yield  daring  the  winter  of  498-497.    Its  vessels,  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  lonians,  dispersed  the  fleet  of  the  Phmnicians  off  Salamis,  but 
the  troops  of  their  princes,  still  imbued  with  the  old  system  of  military  tactics, 
could  not  Bustain  the  charge  of  the  Persian  battalions ;  they  gave  way  under 
the  walls  of  Salamis,  and  their  chief, 
Osesilas,  was  killed  in  a  final  charge  of 
his  ebariotry.'    His  death  effected  the 
rain  of  the  Ionian  cause  in  Cyprus, 
which  on  the  continent  suffered  at  the 
same  time  no  less  serious  reverses.    The 
towns  of  the  Hellespont  and  of  .^olia 
saccumbed  one  after  another;  KymS 
and  Glazomenie  next  opened  their  gates ; 
the  Carians  were  twice  beaten,  once  near 
the  White   Columns,   and   again   near 
Labranda,  and  their  victory  at  Pedasos 

,      ,  ,      ,  ■       i        .  ,1  i   OTPRIOT  CHABIOT.* 

suspenaed  merely  for  an  instant  toe  pro- 
gress of  the  Persian  arms,  so  that  towards  the  close  of  497  the  struggle  was 
almost  entirely  concentrated  round  Miletus.*  Aristagoras,  seeing  that  his  canse 
was  now  desperate,  agreed  with  his  partisans  that  they  should  expatriate  them- 
selves. He  fell  fighting  against  the  Edonians  of  Thrace,  attempting  to  force 
the  important  town  of  Enneahodoi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  (496) ;  ^ 
but  his  defection  had  not  discouraged  any  one,  and  Histieeas,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Sardes  by  the  great  king  to  negotiate  the  submission  of  the  rebels, 
failed  in  his  errand.^  Even  when  blockaded  on  the  land  side,  MUetus  could 
defy  an  attack   so  long  as  communication  with  the  sea  was  not  cut  off. 

■  HEBODOTUi,  T.  ciL,  cili. ;  tbe  Eretriaaa  did  not  give  up  tlie  conteit.  Later  vrlUrs  attributed  to 
them  an  influenoe  and  achieTsmenta  qnite  diiproportiouate  to  tbe  BmatlDeaa  of  tbeir  Dumber 
(Ltbanias  or  Hallos,  Iq  Mulub-Didot,  Fragm.  Ei»l,  Qrtte.,  toL  it.  p.  441). 

'  Hbbodotub,  T.  ciil.,  df.,  OTii.-oxv.  The  morement  in  C^proB  must  have  begun  in  the  trlnter 
of  499^98,  for  OneeiloB  waa  already  ia  the  field  when  Darina  heard  of  tbe  buraing  of  Sanies 
(llBRoiKiTua,  T.  OT.);  and  aa  it  lasted  for  a  jear  (V.  cxvL),  it  mnet  have  beon  quelled  in  the  vinter 
of  498-197. 

'  Draim  bj  FanobeivGudiD,  fiom  tbe  terra-cotta  gioop  in  the  New  York  Mmeum. 

*  Hkbodotub,  V.  csT.-ciiiL 

•  Hebodotus,  v.  exzir.-oziTi.,  TL  L,  nhere  the  town  ia  not  named,  but  a  paaaoge  in  Tboofdidca 
(it.  102)  shows  that  it  waa  Ennoahodoi,  aftenrarda  Amphipolis,  and  that  tbe  death  of  Ariatagoiaa  took 
place  thirtj-tvo  fean  before  tbe  Athenian  defeat  at  Diabeikoa,  i.«.  probabl;  in  4K. 

■  Bee  the  account  of  the  intrignea  of  Hiatinoa  and  of  the  Bdrentorous  close  of  his  life,  in 
HerodotOB  (V.  ctI.,  cTii.,  VI,  i.-xiv.-iii.). 
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Darios  therefore  brongfat  up  the  FhoaniciftD  fleet,  reinforced  it  with  the  Cjrpriot 
oontingents,  and  despatched  the  nnited  equadrons  to  the  Archipelago  dariDg 
the  sammet  of  494.  The  coofederetea,  even  after  the  disasters  of  the  pre- 
ceding years,  etiU  possesaed  353  Teasels,  most  of  them  of  30  to  50  oars ; 
they  were,  however,  completely  defeated  near  the  small  island  of  LadS,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  Miletus,  from  that  moment  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  capitulated  a  few  weeks  later.  A  small  proportion 
of  its  inhabitants  continued  to  dwell  in  the  ruined  city,  but  the  greater 
number  were  carried  away  to  Ampe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  in  the 
marshea  of  the  Nar-Marratum.'  Carta  was  reconquered  daring  the  winter 
of  494r-493,  and  by  the  early  part  of  493,  Chios,  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  the  cities 
of  the  Chersonnesua  and  of  Propontia — in  abort,  all  which  yet  held  out — were 
reduced  to  obedience.  Artaphemes  reorganised  hie  vanquiabed  states  entirely 
in  the  interest  of  Persia.  He  did  not  interfere  with  the  conatitntions  of  the 
several  republice,  bat  he  reinstated  the  tyranta.  He  regulated  and  augmented 
the  varioas  tributes,  prohibited  private  wars,  and  gave  to  the  satrap  the  right  of 
disposing  of  all  quarrels  at  bis  own  tiibonal.  The  measnrea  which  he  adopted 
bad  long  after  his  day  the  force  of  law  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  it  was  by 
them  they  regulated  their  relations  with  the  representatires  of  the  great  king.' 
If  Darius  had  ever  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  for  occupying 
European  Greece  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  peace  in  her  Asiatic  sister- 
country,  the  revolt  of  Ionia  must  have  completely  dissipated  them.  It  was  a 
question  whether  the  cities  which  had  so  obstinately  defied  him  for  six  long 
years,  would  ever  resign  themselves  to  servitude  as  long  as  they  saw  the  peoples 
of  their  race  maintaining  their  independence  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
^gean,and  while  the  misdeeds  of  which  the  contingents  of  Eretriaand  Athens 
bad  been  guilty  during  the  rebellion  remained  unpunished.  A  tradition, 
which  sprang  up  aoon  after  the  event,  related  that  on  hearing  of  the  bnming  of 
Sardes,  Darius  had  bent  his  bow  and  let  fly  an  arrow  towards  the  aky,  praying 
Zeus  to  avenge  him  on  the  Athenians;  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  com- 
manded one  of  his  slaves  to  repeat  three  times  a  day  before  him,  at  every 
meal,  " Sire,  remember  the  Athenians \"^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inter- 
meddling of  these  atrangera  between  the  sovereign  and  his  snhjecta  was  at  ODoe 
a  aerioQS  inault  to  the  AchEemenids  and  a  cauae  of  anxiety  to  the  empire ;  to 

'  Hebodotvs,  VL  vi.-xx.  The  year  497,  i.t.  three  johb  before  the  oaptore  of  the  town,  appnam 
to  be  an  imlikel;  date  for  the  battle  of  Lade  (Bubolt,  OtiechUehe  QfAicAU,  toL  iL  pp.  S&-tS): 
Uiletna  mnit  haye  fallen  in  the  antarnn  or  winter  montha  following  the  defeat.  Of,  on  Ampe,  the 
artiele  of  Andrea*  in  FAnLi-WiBSOW*.  Beal-ETteiiiilopt^ie,  toL  L  pp.  1877-1880. 

1  Hbbodotcb,  TI.  ziT.-iiiiii.,  z1i.-xliL 

'  HiBODOTDB,  V.  or. ;  the  legend  b  clearly  older  than  the  time  of  Herodotoa,  for  in  the  Ptnm  of 
^cbylos  the  shade  of  Dariiu,  when  coming  ont  of  bis  tomb,  cries  to  the  old  men,  "Bemember 
Athens  and  Greece  1 " 
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leave  it  unpunished  would  have  been  an  avowal  of  weakness  or  timidity,  which 
would  not  fail  to  be  quickly  published  in  Syria,  Bgypt,  Babylon,  and  on  the 
Scythian  frontiers,  and  would  ere  long  give  rise  to  similar  acta  of  revolt  and 
interference.  Darius,  therefore,  lesumed  his  projects,  but  with  greater  activity 
than  before,  and  with  a  resolute  purpose  to  make  a  final  reckoning  with  the 
Greeks,  whatever  it  might  cost  him.  The  influence  of  his  nephew  Mardo- 
niua  at  first  inclined  him  to  adopt  the  overland  route,  — -~ 

and  he  sent  him  into  Thrace  with  a  force  of  men  and  a 
fleet  of  galleys  snfScient  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  Mar- 
donins  marched  against  the  Greek  colonies  and  native 
tribes  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  during  the  Ionian 
war,  and  reduced  those  who  had  still  managed  to  preserve 
their  independence.  The  Bryges  opposed  him  with  such 
determination,  that  summer  was  drawing  to  its  close  before  he  was  able  to 
continue  his  march.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  laying  hands  on  Macedonia, 
and  obliged  its  king,  Alexander,  to  submit  to  the  conditions  accepted  by 
his  father  Amyntas ;  but  at  this  juncture  half  of  his  fleet  was  destroyed 
by  a  tempest  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Athos,  and  the  disaster,  which  took 
place  jnst  as  winter  was  approaching,  caused  him  to  suspend  his  operations 

(492).'    He  was  recalled  on  account  of  his  failure,  and  

the  command  was  transferred  to  Datis  the  Mede  and  to 
the  Persian  Artapherues.     Darius,  however,  while  tenta- 
tively using  the  land  routes  through  Greece  for  his  expe-  ' 
ditions,  had  left  no  stone  untamed  to  secure  for  himself 
that  much-coveted  sea-way  which  would  carry  bim  straight 
into  the  heart  of  the    enemy's    position,  and    he  had 
opened  negotiations  with  the  republics  of  Greece  proper.     Several  of  them 
bad  consented  to  tender  him  earth  and  water,  among  them  being  ^gina,*  and 
besides  this,  the  state  of  the  various  factions  in  Athens  was  such,  that  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  could  connt  on  the  support  of  a  large  section 
of  the  population  when  the  day  came  for  him  to  disembark  his  force  on  the 
shores  of  Attica.    He  therefore  decided  to  direct  his  next  expedition  against 
Athens  itself,  and  he  employed  the  year  491  in  concentrating  his  troops  and 
triremes  in  Cilicia,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  European  coast  to  ensure 

■  DiawD  bj  FftDoher-GIudm,  from  a  ooin  in  the  Cabimt  dtt  MfiaiUa,  a  cast  of  which  «m 
courteonaly  Mat  me  hj  M.  Babelon. 

•  HiBODOiDS,  VI.  iliii.-ilT. 

>  Dnvn  faf  Faocher-Gudiii,  from  a  coin  of  Bjbloi  in  the  Cabintt  dat  MtdaiUu,  a  cut  of  which 
wu  comteonilr  sent  me  by  SI.  BabeloD. 

*  HiBODOTuB,  Vl.  xlTiiL,  ilii.,  where  it  ia  said  that  aU  the  itlandnlwelUng  Greeks,  irclvTti  i^rivTu, 
tnbmitlad  to  the  great  king.  But  Herodotiu  himself  «ajB  later  oa  (VI.  xctL)  that  the  people  of 
Naioa,  at  all  ereuts,  proved  lefcactorj. 
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their  safety  from  any  suddea  attack.     In  the  spring  of  490  the  army  recmited 
from  among  the  most  warlike  natiouB  of  the  empire — the  Persians,  Hedea,  and 
Sakse — went  aboard  the  FfacBnician  fleet,  while  galleys  bailt  on  a  special  model 
were  used  as  transports  for  the  cavalry.^    The  entire  convoy  sailed  safely  oat 
of  the  month  of  the  Pyramos  to  the  port  of  Samoa,  coasting  the  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  then  passing  throngh  the  Cyclades,  from  Samos  to  Kaxos,  whero 
they  met  with  no  opposition  from  the  inhabitants,  beaded  for  Celos,  where 
Datis  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  whom  he  confounded  with  his  god  Mithra ; 
finally  they  reached  Eubcea,  where 
I   Eretria  and  Carystos  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  hold  their  own  against 
them.      Eretria    was  reduced  to 
j  ashes,  as  Sardes  had  been,  and  such 
j  of  its  citizens  as  had  not  fled  into 
j  the  mountains  at  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach were  sent  into  exile  among 
the  Kissians  in  the  township  of 
Arderikka.      Hippias    meanwhile 
had  joined  the  Persians  and  had 
been  taken  into  their  confidence.    While  awaiting  the  result  of  the  intrigues  of 
his  partisans  iu  Athens,  he  had  advised  Datis  to  land  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Attica,  in  the  ceighboarhood  of  Marathon,  at  the  very  place  from  whence  his 
father  Fisistratus  bad  set  out  forty  years  before  to  return  to  his  country  after 
his  first  exile.    The  position  was  well  chosen  for  the  expected  engagement.    The 
bay  and  the  strand  which  bordered  it  aflforded  an  excellent  station  for  the  fleet, 
and  the  plain,  in  spite  of  its  marshes  and  brushwood,  was  one  of  those  rare  spots 
where  cavalry  might  be  called  into  play  without  serious  drawbacks.    A  few 
hoars  on  foot  would  briug  the  bulk  of  the  infantry  up  to  the  Acropolia  by  a 
fairly  good  road,  while  by  the  same  time  the  fleet  would  be  able  to  reach  the 
roadstead  of  Fbalerum.    All  had  been  arranged  beforehand  for  concerted  action 
when  the  expected  rising  should  take  place ;  but  it  never  did  take  place,  and 
instead  of  the  friends  whom  the  Persians  expected,  an  armed  force  presented 
itself,  commanded  by  the  polemarch  Callimachus  and  the  tea  strategi,  among 
whom  figured  the 'famous  Miltiades.     At  the  first  news  of  the  disembarkation 
of  the  enemy,  the  republic  had  despatched  the  messenger  Phidippides   to 
Sparta  to  beg  for  immediate  assistance,  and  in  the  mean  time  had  sent  forward 

'  The  whole  of  this  eoeoDnt,  often  aomevhat  legeDiIarj  in  character,  is  Tound  in  detail  in 
Heroixitiib,  VI.  xciT.-<^i.  The  French  reader  may  see  a  minute  criticiam  of  it  in  Ihe  reauilntUe 
uork  b;  AuETf'E  Hactette,  BerodoU  hUlorien  det  Quetra  M^iqua.  pp.  236-271,  where  the  biblio- 
irrapliy  of  the  lubjeot  jb  given  up  to  1894. 
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all  her  able-bodied  troops  to  meet  the  inyadera.  They  comprised  about  10,000 
hoplites,  acoompaoied,  as  was  oostomary,  by  nearly  as  many  more  light 
iafantry,  who  were  shortly  reinforced  by  1000  Platseans.  They  encamped  in 
the  valley  of  Avlona,  aronnd  a  small  temple  of  Heracles,  in  a  position  com- 
mandiog  the  roads  into  the  interior,  and  from  whenoe  they  coald  watch  the 
enemy  without  exposing  themselveB  to  an  unexpected  attack.    The  two  armies 


THE   BATTI.E-FIBLD  OF  MAEATHOK.' 

watched  each  other  for  a  fortnight,  Catis  expecting  a  popular  outbreak  which 
woald  render  an  engagement  nnnecessary,  Miltiadea  waiting  patiently  till  the 
Laoediemonians  bad  come  ap,  or  till  some  false  move  on  the  part  of  his  opponent 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  risking  a  deoisire  action.  What  took  place  at 
the  end  of  this  time  is  anoertaiu.  Whether  Datis  grew  tired  of  inaction,  or 
whether  be  suddenly  resolved  to  send  part  of  his  forces  by  sea,  so  as  to  land  od 
the  neighboariDg  shore  of  Athens,  and  Miltiades  fell  upon  his  rear  when  only 
half  his  men  had  got  on  board  tlie  fleet,  is  not  kaown.'  At  any  rate,  Miltiades, 
with  the  Platfeans  on  his  left,  set  his  battalions  in  movement  mthont  warning, 
and  charged  the  enemy  with  a  msh.  The  Persians  and  the  Sakse  broke  the 
centre  of  the  line,  but  the  two  wings,  after  having  dispersed  the  assailants  on 

<  Dnwn  by  Bandier,  from  a  photogMph  by  M.  Amdd^  HaiiTette. 

*  HcBODOTcrs,  VL  oiiL-asi,     Foi  the  Tarlooi  bypotheuB  to  which  the  Kooouut  at  the  battle  of 
Hanithon  hM  giren  rise,  cf.  K.  HACvrrr*,  HirodoU  hittoritn  dtM  Oaerra  Jigdiquet,  pp.  256-265. 
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their  front,  wheeled  round  upon  them  and  overcame  them :  6000  barharians 
were  left  dead  upon  the  field  as  against  some  200  Athenians  and  FlatsBans, 
hat  by  dint  of  their  valiant  efforts  the  remainder  managed  to  save  the  fleet 
with  a  loss  of  only  seven  galleys.  Datis  anchored  that  evening  off  the  island  of 
^gilia,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  victorious  army  perceived  a  signal  hoisted 
on  the  heights  of  PentelicuB  apparently  toattractbisattentton;  when  he  set  sail 
the  next  morning  and,  instead  of  turning  eastwards,  proceeded  to  doable  Cape 
Sonion,  Miltiades  hod  no  longer  any  doubt  that  treachery  was  at  work,  aud 
returned  to  Athens  hy  forced  marches.  Datis,  on  entering  the  roads  of  Pba- 
lerom,  found  the  shore  defended,  and  the  army  that  he  had  left  at  Marathon 
encamped  npou  the  CynosargS.  He  cruised  about  for  a  few  boars  in  sight  of 
the  shore,  and  finding  no  movement  made  to  encoarage  bim  to  land,  be  tamed 
his  vessels  about  and  set  sail  for  Ionia. 

The  material  loss  to  the  Persians  was  inconsiderable,  for  even  the  Cychtdee 
remained  under  their  authority ;  Miltiades,  who  endeavoured  to  retake  them, 
met  with  a-  reverse  before  Pares,  and  the  Athenians,  disappointed  by  his 
onsaccessful  attempt,  made  no  further  efforts  to  regain  them.  The  moral 
effect  of  the  victory  on  Greece  and  the  empire  was  extraordinary.  Up  tilt 
then  the  Median  soldiers  had  been  believed  to  be  the  only  invincible  troops 
in  the  world ;  the  sight  of  them  alone  excited  dread  in  the  bravest  hearts, 
and  their  name  was  received  everywhere  with  reverential  awe.'  But  now 
a  bandfal  of  hoplites  from  one  of  the  towns  of  the  continent,  and  that  not 
the  most  renowned  for  its  prowess,  without  cavalry  or  bowmen,  had  rushed 
apon  and  overthrown  the  most  terrible  of  all  Oriental  battalions,  the  Persians 
and  the  Sakee.  Darius  could  not  put  up  with  such  an  affront  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  losing  his  prestige  with  the  people  of  Asia  and  Europe,  who  up 
till  then  had  believed  bim  all-powerful,  and  of  thus  exposing  himself  to  the 
possibility  of  levolotions  in  recently  subdued  countries,  such  as  Egypt, 
which  had  always  retained  the  memory  of  ber  past  greatness.  In  the  interest 
of  his  own  power,  as  well  as  to  soothe  his  wounded  pride,  a  renewed  attack 
was  imperative,  and  this  time  it  must  be  launched  with  such  dash  and  vigour 
that  all  resistance  would  be  at  once  sn'ept  before  it.  Events  had  shown 
him  that  the  influence  of  the  Pisistratidce  had  not  been  strong  enoogb  ta 
secure  for  him  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Athens,  and  that  the  sea  route 
did  not  permit  of  his  concentrating  an  adequate  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  he  therefore  reverted  to  the  project  of  an  expedition 
by  the  overland  route,  skirting  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Daring 
three  years  he  collected  arms,  provisions,  horses,  men,  and  vessels,  and  was 
ready  to  commence  hostilities  in  the  spring  of  487,  when  affairs  in  Egypt 

'  HlBOIlOTUB,  VI.  oiii. 
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preyented  him.'    This  country  had  undeniably  proepered  under  his  suzerainty. 
It  formed,  witli  Cyrene  and  the  coast  of  Libya,  the  sixth  of  his  satrapies,  to 
which  were  attached  the  neighbouring  Nubian  tribes  of  the  southern  frontier.* 
The  Persian  satrap,  installed  at  the  White  Wall  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Pharaohs,  was  supported  by  an  army  of  120,000  men,  who  occupied  the  three 
entrenched  camps  of  the  Saites — Daphnse  and  Marea  on  the  confines  of  the 
Delta,  and  Elephantine  in  the  south.^    Outside  these  military  stations,  where 
the  authority  of  the  great  king  was  exercised  in  a  direct  manner,  the  ancient 
feudal  oi^nisation  existed  intact     The  temples^  retained  their  possessions 
and  their  Tassals,  and  the  nobles  within  their  principalities  w( 
as  independent  and  as  inclined  to  insnrrection  as  in  past  tim 
The  annual  tribute,  the  heaviest  paid  by  any  province  with 
the  exception  of  Chaldeea  and  Assyria,  amounted  only  to 
700  talents  of  silver.*      To  this  sum  must  be  added  the 
farming  of  the  fishing  in  Lake  MoBris,  which,  according  to 
Herodotus,*  brought  in  one  talent  a  day  during  the  six  months    dabics  o»  tbb  tartLK 
of  the  high  Nile,  but,  according  to  Diodoros,^  during  the  whole 
year,  as  well  as  the  120,000  medimni  of  wheat  required  for  the  army  of  occu- 
pation,^ and  the  obligation  to  furnish  the  court  of  Susa  with  Libyan  nitre  and 
Nile  water;'  the  total  of  these  impositions  was  far  from  constituting  a  burden 
disproportionate  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nile  valley.     Commerce  brought  in  to  it, 
in  fact,  at  least  as  much  money  as  the  tribute  took  out  of  it    Incorporated  with 
an  empire  which  extended  over  three  continents,  Egypt  had  access  to  regions 
whither  the  products  of  her  industry  and  her  soil  had  never  yet  been  carried. 
The  produce  of  Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan  passed  through  her  emporia  on  its 
way  to  attract  customers  in  the  markets  of  Tyre,  Sidoo,  Babylon,  and  Susa,  and 
the  isthmus  of  Suez  and  Eosseir  were  the  nearest  ports  through  which  Arabia 
and  India  could  reach  the  Mediterranean.     Darius  therefore  resamed  the  work 

■  HsaoiMTCB,  VII.  i. 

'  HzBODOTOa,  III.  xoTJi. ;  cr.  VII.  Ixii.  The  Nubian  tribea,  who  are  called  Ethiopiane  b;  the 
Oreek  hUtoruut  and  the  auueifomi  insoriptioDH  (Wkubbaoh  and  Bind,  Die  AUpen.  KbUIiu.,  pp.  36, 
37),  paid  no  legular  tribnto,  bat  wew  obliged  to  send  onnoall;  two  ehceniht*  of  pure  gold,  two 
hundrnd  pieoea  of  ebooy,  twenty  elepbaots'  tiuki,  and  five  jonng  eltiTes,  all  nodei  the  name  of  a 

'  Hkbovotm,  II.  XIX.,  atate*  that  in  his  own  time  the  Penlant,  like  Uie  Baite  Fbataobs,  still  bad 
ganriioiu  at  Daphos  and  at  Blephantinl  (cf.  lupm,  p.  198).    On  the  Fenian  garrison  at  Uemjilu*, 

of.  BlBODOTDS,  III.  SCi. 

*  HiBODOTDB,  III.  toi. :  cf.  tupro,  p.  691. 

'  HiRODOTCB,  XL  oilii.,  who  eayt  tiiat  the  pcodaoe  sank  to  the  value  of  a  third  of  a  talent  a  daj 
during  the  sU  other  montlu. 

■  DiODOHDB  BiODi.ua,  i.  52,  who  saji  that  the  reveane  produced  by  the  fl*heiie>  in  the  Lake 
had  been  handed  orer  by  Mceris  to  bis  wife  for  the  expcnsea  of  her  (oilet. 

'  Drawn  by  Fauoher-Gudin,  from  the  DtiertplioH  de  I'SggpU,  Anli^uiUt,  vol.  v.  pL  2J, 
'  HsBODOTua,  m.  jou 

■  Dnio,  Fragm.  15, 16,  in  Muuib-Didot,  Fragm.  HM.  Orxc.,  vol.  iL  p.  92. 
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of  Neoho,  and  beginning  simoltaneoaslj  at  both  extremities,  he  cat  afresh  the 
canal  between  the  Kile  and  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Trilingual  stelie  in  Egyptian, 
Persian,  and  Medic  were  placed  at  intervala  along  its  banks,  and  set  forth 
to  all  cotnera  the  method  of  procedure  by  which  the  sovereign  had  brought 
his  work  to  a  saccessful  end.*  Id  a  similar  manner  he  utilised  the  Wadys 
which  wind  between  £optos  and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  bj  their  means  placed  the 
cities  of  the  Said  in  communication  with  the  "  Ladders  of  Incense,"  *  Fnnt  and 
the  Sabieans.'    He  extended  his  faronr  equally  to  the  commerce  which  they 


carried  on  with  the  interior  of  Africa ;  indeed,  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  caravans  in  the  desert  regions  nearest  to  the  Nile,  he  skilfully  fortified 
the  Great  Oasis.  He  erected  at  flabtt,  Enshit,  and  other  places,  several 
of  those  rectangular  citadels  with   massive  walls  of  unbnmt  brick,  which 

■  HEROi>OTDB,II.elTiu.,r7.xzziz.;or.  WiiDKiiAiii(,S«Fadi>l«&(>«^(M£ucA,pp.GGO,SGl.  SeTenl 
UiliDgnal  inniTiptioiiB  diiooTeied  at  different  timee  in  the  btbmne  of  Sues  (Deieription  dt  rSgj/pU, 
Jnt^  Tol.  V.  pL  29,  ToL  t.  pp.  150-153,  and  roL  viil.  pp.  27-47 ;  then  Habibtte,  La  BHe  hUitigue  d« 
Chaloaf,  in  the  Revae  ArchOitogiqae,  1866 ;  Uaipsbo,  FUee*  rtlativet  h  la  dfbouiwrto  du  mmumtiU  dv 
Chalouf,  in  the  BeeueQ  de  Travavx  relaUft  a  la  PkHologiea  h  VAreKMogie  tgyipUerMet  »t  Auf/Heanet. 
vol.  Til  pp.  1-8 ;  Jailloh  and  Lsiuaaoil,  LtUrtt  a  M.  GolAtiteJitf  au  tujel  dtt  MonumenU  Penn  de 
VUlhme,  fn  the  AseunZ,  vol  ziii.  pp.  S7-99),  and  tmnBUted  or  oammeated  upon  Beveral  tunea  (Ofpbbt 
Mfmoire  fw  U*  rapporli  de  Filgypte  et  de  CAui/rie,  pp.  123-127,  and  Lt  Feuple  at  la  Langae  dtt  MMetl 
p.  214,  et  leq. ;  J.  H&iHt,  Zm  Aeh^ntaidtt,  pp.  115-118,  and  La  BtiU  dt  duiionf,  in  the  Beenea  de 
TVoeaKCTol.  is.  pp.  831-357;  Dabebit,  Beruioii  du  (&x(<(  dt  la  8t^  da  CAabu/.fn  the  BeoiKtl,  vol. 
iL  pp.  16l>'171 ;  OoLimsoHBrr,  8liU  da  Dariut  aux  antiront  de  Tell  al-XoMtenJah,  in  the  Seai«a, 
vol.  ziii.  pp.  SO-109;  Wubsbaou  and  Baso,  Die  AUpertUehtn  EtiliniehTiftan,};ip.6,7,  38,a9),ooDiina 
the  olaaaical  tmditioD  and  funuBti  aome  euriona  information  with  regard  to  the  vork. 

[•  For  the  szplanatloo  of  thia  tonu,  of.  Struggle  o/the  Nationt,  p.  245,  note  5.— Th.] 

'  Seieial  of  the  inacriptiona  engraTed  on  the  rocka  of  tbe  Wad;  Hammamftt  abow  to  what  an 
extant  the  route  vaa  frequented  at  certain  timee  daring  the  reign.  They  bear  the  datea  of  the  26th, 
27tli,  28th,  30th,  and  36th  year*  of  Darina  (Bdhton,  Eamerpla  Eitroglt^iea,  pU  iiL,  W.,  xiv.; 
BowLiiNi,  Monvmenti  Sloriei,  toL  il.  pi.  11  e,  and  p.  171 :  Lbpsicb,  £>enlcm.,  iiL  283).  The  eonntr; 
of  Baba  (Hheba)  ia  mentuiued  on  one  of  the  aleln  of  the  iathmoa  (QoL^ineoHirF,  SUla  de  Darin*  atas 
environt  de  TtU  al-Maakhoutah,  la  tha  BeeueU  da  Travanx,  toL  xiii.  p.  lOS). 

'  Drawn  by  Boadior,  from  the  eagniTing  by  Cailuadd,  Voj/age  a  la  Grande  Oatit,  pi.  xiL  Duih 
ia  the  Eoibtt  of  the  hieroglyphs,  tbe  Eyaia  of  Qrnoo-Boman  times,  and  ia  aitaated  on  the  aootheni 
border  of  the  Groat  OmLb,  about  the  latitude  of  Aaanftn. 
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resisted  erery  effort  of  tlie  nomad  tribes  to  break  tbroagb  them  ;  and  as  the 
temple  at  Habit,  raised  in  former  times  by  the  Theban  Pharaohs,  had 
become  ruinous,  he  rebailt  it  from  its  foundations.^  He  was  generous  in 
his  gifts  to  the  gods,  and  even  towns  as  obsoore  as  Edfa  was  then  received 
from  him  grants  of  money  and  lands.*  The  Egyptians  at  first  were  full 
of  gratitude  for  the  forours  showo  them,  bat  the  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Marathon,  and  the  taxes  with  which  the  Susian  court  burdened  them  in  order 
to  make  provision  for  the  new  war  with  Greece,  aroused  a  deep-seated 


discontent,  at  all  ereuts  amongst  those  who,  living  in  the  Delta,  had  had 
their  patriotism  or  their  interests  most  affected  by  the  downfall  of  the 
Saite  dynasty.  It  would  appear  that  the  priests  of  Buto,  whose  oracles 
exercised  an  indisputable  influence  alike  over  Greeks  and  natives,  had 
energetically  incited  the  people  to  revolt.  The  storm  broke  in  486,  and  a 
certain  £!habMsha,  who  perhaps  belonged  to  the  family  of  Psammetichus, 
proclaimed  himself  king  both  at  Sais  and  Memphis.*    Darius  did  not  believe 

■  For  these  bnildlDgsiatbaOaaUiCrCiiLLiAUD,  Foyag»ir0atUd6  Thibet,  p.  i6,eiKq.;  fiossniB, 
YiiitloOte  Great  Oatit,  p.  118;  BitnaKO,  Raite  itaA  der  gro$$ea  Oaten  ^Khargeh,  p.  17,  et  (oq. 

'  Larairo,  DenkmMer,  It.  iS  a.  1.  5,  aod  Eine  HieroslypkitcJie  Ituehri/t  am  Tempel  eon  Ed/u,  in 
the  Memmn  of  the  Berliu  Academy,  IS95,  p.  75;  of.  DewoBBK,  Baimrkande  dar  TtmpeUutlagea  von 
Ed/u,  in  the  ZetUohri/t,  1871,  p.  96.  The  inwrlption  BbowB  m  that  the  donation  wiu  made  in  tlie 
ninateenth  ;ear  of  Duins  t. 

'  Drawn  bj  Boudier,  from  the  engiraTing  bj  Oailllafd,  Voyitgt  i  FOaat  de  Thibet,  pi.  xviii 

*  Hbbodotcs,  YII,  i,,  who  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  rebellion,  bnt  aayi  that  it 
look  plaoe  in  the  fourth  year  after  Marathon,  A  demotio  contract  In  the  Turin  Museum  bears  the 
date  of  the  third  month  of  the  second  leaeoa  of  the  thlrty.flfth  year  of  Darius  L  (RdviLLanr, 
ffolice  det  Papynu  diiaoHqvei  arehalquf,  pp.  135,  436) :  Ehabbfsha'i  rebellion  therefore  broke  ont 
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the  revolt  to  be  of  sufGcient  gravity  to  delay  his  plane  for  any  length  of 
time.  He  hastily  assembled  a  second  army,  and  was  aboat  to  commence 
hostilities  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  aimtiltaneoasly  with  those  on  the 
Hellegpont,  when  be  died  in  485,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  -  of  his  reign.^ 
He  was  one  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  the  ancient  world — the  greatest 
without  exception  of  those  who  liad  mled  over  Persia.  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
had  been  formidable  warriors,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  had  fallen 
before  their  arms,  but  they  were  parely  military  sovereigns,  and  if  their 
successor  had  not  possessed  other  abilities  than  theirs,  their  empire  woold 
have  shared  the  fate  of  that  of  the  Medes  and  the  Chaldieans ;  it  would 
bare  sunk  to  its  former  level  as  rapidly  aa  it  had  risen,  and  the  splendour  of 
its  opening  years  would  have  soon  faded  from  remembrance.  Darius  was  no 
less  a  general  by  instinct  and  training  than  they,  as  is  proved  by  the  cam- 
paigns which  procured  him  his  crown ;  but,  after  having  conquered,  be  knew 
how  to  organise  and  build  up  a  solid  fabric  out  of  the  materials  which 
his  predecessors  had  left  in  a  state  of  chaos ;  if  Persia  maintained  her  rule 
over  the  East  for  two  entire  centuries,  it  was  dae  to  him  and  to  him  alone. 

The  question  of  the  soccession,  with  its  almost  inevitable  papular  outbreaks, 
bad  at  once  to  be  dealt  with.  Darius  had  had  several  wives,  and  among  them, 
the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  who  bad  borne  him  three  children:  Artabazanes, 
the  eldest,  bad  long  been  regarded  as  the  heir-presumptive,  and  bad  probably 
filled  the  office  of  regent  during  the  expedition  in  Scythia.'  But  Atosso,  the 
daughter  o^  Cyrus,  who  had  already  been  queen  under  Cambyses  and 
Gaumfita,  was  indignant  at  the  thought  of  her  sons  bowing  down  before  the 
child  of  a  woman  who  was  not  of  Achfemenian  race,  and  at  the  moment  when 
affairs  in  Egypt  augured  ill  for  the  future,  and  when  the  old  king,  according 
to  custom,  had  to  appoint  his  ancoessor,'  she  intreated  him  to  choose 
Khshayaraha,  the  eldest  of  her  children,  who  had  been  bom  to  the  pnrple, 
and  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  Cyrus.  Darius  aeoeded  to  her  request, 
and  on  his  death,  a  few  months  after,  Kbshayarsha  ascended  the  throne.*  His 
brothers  offered  no  opposition,  and  the  Persian  nobles  did  homage  to  their 

betveeo  Jane  and  Beptomlwr,  ISG  (Ukbbr,  ManaUio,  p.  289).  Stem  maksB  this  prinoe  to  have  been 
of  Lib^&Q  origin  (Dm  XXIL  ManetbonUAt  Dynatlie,  in  Ibe  ZetUArift,  1S82,  p.  2S>.  From  tha  forai 
of  his  Dame,  B^villoat  baa  suppoaed  that  be  was  aa  Anb  ifihroniqiie  ^ggpUmiu,  p.  5,  note  2),  and 
Diiob  was  ioolUi«d  tc  tbink  that  he  was  a  Fenian  aatmp  wbo  made  a  similar  attempt  to  that  of 
Aryandea  <0n  a  BieroglfjiKio  TaiUi  of  Alexander,  khi  o/  Alexander  the  Oreat,  in  tbe  IVohikKmiiu  of 
the  Bibl.  Arch.  Boo,,  vol.  i.  p.  2i}.  Bat  Dotbiog  is  really  known  of  him  or  of  bta  fomil;  pieTious  to 
bi)  fneuirectton  against  Darius. 

■  HuiODOTDa,  VU.  It.    Aocoiding  to  Ctesias  ^Fragm.  29,  §  19,  in  MCllkb-Didot,  CttHm  CaidU 
FfogmeiUa,  p.  49),  be  lived  seTsnty-two^  and  reigned  ouly  tbirty-one  jeate. 

■  G.  Bawlhtsos,  Tha  Five  Oreat  Monarehie*,  2nd  edit.,  vol.  liL  pp.  4)9,  UG. 

•  Cf.  Wpra,  p.  655. 

*  Ubbddotus,  VII.  ii.,  fil. ;  Cteaias  possibly  tella  a  sirnilar  story,  of  whiah  mentioa  ia  made  in 
Plotaroh  and  in  Joatlu  (it.  10). 
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new  king.    Khshayaraha,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Xerxea,  was  at  that  time 
thirty-foar  years  of  age.     He  was  tall,  vigorooB,  of  an  impoaing  figure  and 
noble  conatenance,  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  handBomest  mau 
of  his  time,  hut  neither  his  intelligence  nor  diepoaition  corresponded  to  his 
outward  appearance ;  he  was  at  once  violent  and  feeble,  indolent,  narrow- 
minded,  and  sensual,  and  was  easily  swayed  by  his  oourtiers  and  mistresses. 
The  idea  of  a  war  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and  he  was  inclined  to  shirk  it. 
His  nncle  Artabanns  exhorted  him  to  follow  his  inclination  for  peace,  and  he 
lent  a  favourable  ear  to  this  advice  until  hia  cousin  Mardonins  remonstrated 
with  him,  and  begged  him  not  to  leave  the  disgrace  of  Mara- 
thon unpunished,  or  be  would  lower  the  respect  attached  to  the 
name  of  Persia  throughout  the  world.^   He  wished,  at  all  events, 
to  bring  Egyptian  afittirs  to  an  issae  before  involving  himself 
in  a  serious  European  war.    £habb^ha  had  done  his  best  to 
prepare  a  stormy  reception  for  him.  During  a  period  of  two  years 
Ebabbisha  had  worked  at  the  extension  of  tbe  entrenchments 
along  the  coast  and  at  the  months  of  the  Nils,  in  order  to  repulse  the  attack  that 
he  foresaw  woald  take  place  simultaneously  with  that  on  land,  but  his  precautions 
proved  fruitless  when  the  decisive  moment  arrived,  and  he  was  completely 
crushed  by  the  superior  numbers  of  Xerxes,    The  nomas  of  the  Delta  which  had 
taken  a  foremost  part  in  the  rising  were  ruthlessly  raided,  the  priests  heavily 
fined,  and  the  oracle  of  Bato  deprived  of  its  possessions  as  a  punishment  for  the 
encouragement  freely  given  to  the  rebels.     EhabMsba  disappeared,  and  his 
fate  is  unknown.    Achsmenes,  one  of  the  king's  brothers,  was  made  satrap,' 
but,  as  on  previous  occasions,  tbe  constitution  of  the  country  underwent  no 
modification.    The  temples  retained  their  inherited  domains,  and  the  nomes 
continaed  in  the  bands  of  their  hereditary  princes,  without  a  suspicion  crossing 
the  mind  of  Xerxes  that  his  tolerance  of  the  priestly  institations  and  tbe 
local  dynasties  was  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of  chiefs  ever 
in  readiness  for  future  insurrection  (483).*    Order  was  once  more  restored,  but 
he  was  not  yet  entirely  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  plan  of  action.     Classical 

'  Hbbodotcs,  Tn.  ix.-xii 

'  Drawn  by  Fanohet-Gadin,  from  a  tUrlo  in  the  CMa^  da  MidaSUi.  I  owe  a  out  of  the  coin 
to  the  DonrtSBy  of  M.  Babelon. 

'   HiBODOTDB,  YII.  Tli. 

*  Hbbodotds,  VII.  vil.  The  only  detoUed  iDformatiOD  on  this  reTolt  futniBhed  by  the  Egyptian 
tuonumentg  ia  gitaa  iothe  Stele  of  Ptolam/,  the  wmofLagoa,  and  published  by  MA8iETTB,^o»i«nan(( 
Dieen.  pL  13,  11.  7-11 ;  cf.  BBuaBCH,  ^n  Deknt  Ptotmnafot  dca  Balmei  Lagi,  dei  Satrapei,  ia  the 
ZeUtehTtfl,  1S71, -pp.  4,5,  10,  13;  BiBOU,  On  a  Hieroglj/phie  Tablet  of  AUxander,  ton  of  Alexander  the 
Oreat,  reesn%  diteoeered  at  Cairo,  in  the  Traniactioni  of  tbe  BibL  Aioh.  Soc,  vol.  i.  pp.  22-2^  An 
Apis,  whose  aaroophagos  still  eiiaCs,  was  burled  by  Khabbtsha  in  the  Setapanm  in  the  second  year 
of  hia  rei|;n  (BauasoH,  Ein  Dekret  Ftolemaiot,  in  the  ZeUtehrifl,  1S71,  p.  13),  irhich  proves  that  he  was  in 
P'XaeMioa  of  Hemphis :  the  White  Wall  had  perhaps  been  deprlTed  of  its  garrison  in  order  to  reinforce 
the  army  prepared  against  Greece,  and  it  woa  possibly  thos  that  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ebabbtsho. 
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tradition  tells  ns,  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Babylon  he  had 
offended  the  religions  prejudices  of  the  Chaldeoans  hj  a  sacrileg^ons  cariosity. 
He  had,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  priests,  forced  an  entrance  into  the 
Emcient  bnrial-place  of  Bel-Etana,  and  had  beheld  the  body  of  the  old  heio 
preserved  in  oil  in  a  glass  sarcophagus,  which,  howerer,  was  not  qnite  fnll  of 
the  liquid.  A.  notice  posted  ap  beside  it,  threatened  tlie  ViTig  who  should 
violate  the  secret  of  the  tomb  with  a  cmel  &te,  unless  he  filled  the  sarcophagus 
to  the  biim,  and  Xerxes  had  attempted  to  accomplish  this  mysterious  in- 
junction, but  all  his  efforts  had  failed.*  The  example  set  by  Egypt  and  the 
change  of  sovereign  are  sufBcient  to  account  for  the  behaviour  of  the 
Babylonians;  they  believed  that  the  accession  of  a  comparatively  young 
monarch,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  campugn  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  afforded 
them  a  favourable  occasion  for  throwing  off  the  yoke.'  They  elected  as  king 
a  certain  Sbamasherib,  whose  antecedents  are  unknown;  but  their  in- 
dependence was  of  short  duration,'  for  Megabyzos,  son  of  Zopyms,  who 
governed  the  province  by  hereditary  right,  forced  them  to  disarm  after  a 
siege  of  a  few  months.*  It  would  appear  that  Xerxes  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  severity :  he  pillaged  the  treasury  and  temple  of  Bel,  appropriated 
the  golden  statue  which  decorated  the  great  inner  hall  of  the  ziggurat,  and 
carried  away  many  of  the  people  into  captivity  (581).*  Babylon  never  recovered 
this  final  blow:  the  quarters  of  the  town  that  had  been  pillaged  remained 
uninhabited  aud  fell  into  ruins ;  commerce  dwindled  and  industry  flagged. 
The  counsellors  of  Xerxes  had,  no  doubt,  wished  to  give  an  object-lesson  to 
the  province  by  their  treatment  of  Babylon,  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility 
of  a  revolution  taking  place  in  Asia  while  its  ruler  was  fully  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  the  Greeks.  Meanwhile  aU  preparations  were  completed,  and  the 
contingents  of  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  conceutrated  at  Xritalla,  in 

'  CnaiAB,  Tragm.  29,  §  21,  iu  MUlleb-Didot,  Ctetia  Caidii  Fragmmta,  p.  50.  .Sliftn  ha* 
pmerved  a.  more  detailed  oooount  iVarimu  BUfriet,  xlv.  3).  A  moiilar  legend  was  tintAj  anirant  ot 
tke  attempt  tlut  Dsrini  mode  to  open  tha  tomb  of  Nilokris  (HEBODOroa,  I.  clxxxrii.). 

'  Otebia«,  JVogm.  29,  §  21,  in  MiJu.EB-DiDOT,  CUtim  Cnidii  Fragmanta,  p.  50,  places  this  rebellion 
qoite  at  the  begiiuibg  of  Xenea'  rslgn,  befora  the  Greek  expedition  (cf.  J.  Habquabt,  Die 
Jtmriaka  dei  Etetiai,  in  the  PhiloU>i/itt,  Supplement,  vol.  t.  pp.  S11-S2I>) ;  others  relegate  it  to  e  dftte 
after  the  letnni  from  Qreeoe  (Abbiah,  AnahatU,  TU.  xTii.  £  3). 

*  Tbia  Shamaaherib  ia  mentioned  onlj  on  a  oontmot  dated  from  hia  aooeNion,  whioh  ia  preaerred 
in  tbe  Biitiah  MuaenD)  (Sp.  ii.  19).  Pr.  Strasgmaier,  irho  diaoorered  it,  and  waa  the  fliat  to  pnbliali 
it  (jlnoOTdm  InuAn/Im,  in  the  Zneuhriyi /fir  ^uyriolo^,  vol.  iiL  pp.  140,  lil,  1S7, 158),  pointed  ODt 
that  tbia  priuoe  belonged  to  the  Aohsmanian  period ;  Oppert  then  shoired  that  be  moat  have  been 
the  leader  of  tbe  rebellion  in  the  time  of  Ssrxee  I.  mentioned  by  Herodotaa  and  hj  Cteaiaa  (t7« 
Ohampton  de  I'md^pendanet  diald^imne,  in  the  Joumai  AtiaUqiie,  1891,  roL  xviL  pp.  &13-515). 

'  Crmu,  Fragm.  29,  S  22,  in  UUli.hb-Dii>ot,  OtaiiB  Cnidii  FnmmetUa,  p.  SO,  wbere  the  author 
attribniea  tbe  aet  of  devoUon  to  Uegabyzoa  vhich  Herodotus  (HI.  ol. ;  cf.  Jvvtin,  i  10)  tdli  of 
ZopyniB  in  the  time  of  Darini  (of.  lapra,  p.  680). 

•  Btbabo,  XVI.  i.  §  S,  p.  738,  m^i  that  Xerxea  deatrojed  Bel's  tomb ;  Arrian  (Anabaiit,  HI.  xvi. 
Ji;  of.  VIL  iTii.  §  2)moieclearlystatea  that  he  orerthreiT  the  temple  of  Bel  and  the  other  templea 
of  the  eit;. 
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Oappadocia,  merely  awaited  the  signal  to  set  out.  Xerxea  gave  the  order  to 
advance  io  the  aatnmn  of  481,  crossed  the  Halys  and  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Sardes,  while  his  fleet  prepared  to  winter  in  the  neighbouring  ports  of  Phoctea 
and  Kymfi.*  Gathered  t<^ether  in.  that  little  comet  of  the  world,  were  forces 
such  as  DO  king  had  ever  hefore  united  under  his  command ;  they  comprised 
1200  vessels  of  various  haild,  and  probably  120,000  combatants,  besides  the 
rabble  of  servants,  hucksters,  and  women  which  followed  all  the  armies  of 
that  period.  The  Greeks  exaggerated  the  number  of  the  force  beyond  all 
probability.  They  estimated  it  varionsly  at  800,000,  at  3,000,000,  and  at 
5,283,220  men ;  1,700,000  of  whom  were  able-bodied  foot-soldiers,  and  80,000 
of  them  horsemen.^    The  troops  which  they  could  bring  np  to  oppose  these 


hordea  were,  indeed,  so  slender  in  number,  when  reckoned  severally,  that  all 
hope  of  success  seemed  impossible.  Xerxes  once  more  summoned  the  Greeks 
to  submit,*  and  most  of  the  republics  appeared  inclined  to  comply ; "  Athens 
and  Sparta  alone  refused,  but  from  different  motives.  Athens  knew  that,  after 
the  burning  of  Sardes  and  the  victory  of  Marathon,  they  could  hope  for  no 
pity,  and  she  was  well  aware  that  Persia  had  decreed  her  complete  destruc- 
tion ;  the  Athenians  were  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  struggle  in  which  tbeir 
very  existence  was  at  stake,  and  they  counted  on  the  navy  with  which 
Themistocles  had  just  provided  them  to  enable  them  to  emerge  from  the  affair 
with  honour,  Sparta  was  not  threatened  with  the  same  fote,  but  she  was  at 
that  time  the  first  military  state  in  Greece,  and  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus 
acknowledged  her  sway ;  in  the  event  of  her  recognising  the  suzerainty  of  the 

B,  VII.  xivi.-xiiii. ;  Diodoroa,  who  probably  foUovs  Ephorns,  is  the  only  wtiter  who 


'  HBBODOTva,  yil.  DliixiT.-cliixTJ. ;  alsswhioe  he  reooidB  the  epigram  to  the  eff«at  that  3,000,000 
man  attaoked  Thenaopyln  (YIl.  coixTiil.).  Otesias  {Fragm.  29,  §  23,  in  MGllbb-Didot,  OUtim  Gaidii 
TVogmen/a.  p.  50)  end  Ephoma  adopt  the  Bams  Bgnras  (Diodobub  SicniiUS,  iL  3);  laoorstes  u 
contented  with  700,000  oonbatants  and  5,000,000  men  in  ell  lArohidamtu,  g  99,  and  FanaOtetuiie.,  g  49, 
ed.  DiDOT,  pp.  87,  156). 

'  Drawn  by  Feaoher-Gndin :  the  left  portion  is  a  free  reprodnotioa  of  a  photograph  of  the  bae- 
telief  of  the  Aciopolia ;  the  riglit,  of  the  picture  of  Pozzo.  The  two  partly  ovetkp  one  another, 
and  gire  both  together  the  idea  of  a  trireme  going  at  fall  Bpeed. 

'  Hebodotvs,  til  iixii. 

'  For  the  feelings  which  animated  the  Oreek  cities  at  thie  crisis,  of.  Hebodoius,  YU.  ciiivifi. 
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barbarians,  tbe  latter  would  Dot  fail  to  require  of  her  the  renuuciatioD  of  her 
hegemony,  and  she  would  then  be  reduced  to  the  same  rank  as  her  former 
rivals,  Tegea  and  Argos.'  Athens  and  Sparta  therefore  onited  to  repulse  the 
common  enemy,  and  the  advantage  that  this  allianco  afforded  them  was  so 
patent,  that  none  of  tbe  other  states  Tentnred  to  declare  openly  for  the  great 
king.  Argos  and  Crete,  the  boldest  of  them,  announced  that  they  would 
observe  neutrality;  the  remainder,  Thesaalians,  Boeotians,  and  people  of 
Corcyra,  gave  their  support  to  tbe  national  cause,  but  did  so  unwillingly.^ 

Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of  480,  by  two  bridges  of  boats 
thrown  across  it  between  Abydos  and  Sestos ;  he  then  formed  his  force  into  three 
columns,  and  made  his  way  slowly  along  the  coast,  protected  on  tbe  left  by 
the  whole  of  his  £eet  from  any  possible  attack  by  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy.' 
The  Greeks  had  three  lines  of  defence  which  they  could  bold  against  him,  the 
natural  strength  of  which  neatly  compensated  them  for  the  inferiority  of  their 
forces;  these  were  Mount  Olympus,  Mount  (Eta,  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
The  £rst,  however,  was  untenable,  owing  to  tbe  ill  will  of  the  Tbessaliana; 
as  a  precautdonary  measure  10,000  hoplites  were  encamped  upon  it,  but 
they  evacuated  the  position  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  advance-guard  came  into 
sight"  The  natural  barrier  of  CEta,  less  formidable  than  that  of  Olympus, 
was  flanked  by  the  Enbcean  straits  on  the  extreme  right,  but  the  range  was 
of  such  extent  that  it  did  not  require  to  be  guarded  with  equal  vigilance 
along  its  whole  length.  The  Spartans  did  not  at  first  occupy  it,  for  they 
intended  to  accumulate  all  the  Gi-reek  forces,  both  troops  and  vessels,  around 
the  isthmus.  At  that  point  the  neck  of  land  was  so  narrow,  and  the  sea  so 
shut  in,  that  the  nnmbers  of  the  invading  force  proved  a  drawback  to  them, 
and  the  advantage  almost  of  necessity  lay  with  that  of  the  two  adversaries 
who  shonld  be  best  armed  and  best  officered.  This  plan  of  the  Spartans  was 
a  wise  one,  but  Athens,  which  was  thereby  sacrificed  to  the  general  good, 
refused  to  adopt  it,  and  as  she  alone  furnished  almost  half  the  total  number 
of  vessels,  her  decision  had  to  be  deferred  to.  A  body  of  about  10,000  boph'tes 
was  therefore  posted  in  the  pass  of  ThermopyUe  underthe  command  of  Leonida^ 
while  a  squadron  of  271  vessels  disposed  themselves  near  the  promontory  of 
Artemision,  off  the  Enripus,  and  protected  the  right  flank  of  the  pass  against  a 
diversion  from  the  fleet.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  had  been  reinforced  in  the  course 
of  his  march  by  the  contingents  from  Macedonia,  and  had  received  tbe  homage 

'  The  behftTiov  of  the  Aigivea  ii  shown  by  Heradotua  la  Books  TIL  ozlriiL-ellf.,  VIIL  Ixzili., 
thktof  the  ConjTnftiuiaBookTII.  olxviii. ;  oatherafiualof  tlieCrataiiB,of.HKBODOTDB,TII.olxix. 

■  Fm  tbe  critioal  Kppreoiatioii  oFHcndotoB'  aocoant  of  the  prelimintuieB  of  tbia  expedition,  I  must 
rafer  theTesder.uI  didahoTe,to  the  workof  A.Hactettb,  BAodote  hitloriendtt  Ouaret  IMiquti, 
pp.  290-340. 

*  Hebodoiub,  VIL  clixii.-olxxir. ;  cf.  A.  Hadvette,  ibid.,  pp.  340-350. 
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of  the  cities  of  Theasaly ;  having  reached  the  defiles  of  the  CEta  and  Enboea, 
he  began  by  attacking  the  Greeks  directly  in  front,  bath  fleets  and  Brmies 
facing  one  another.  Leonidas  succeeded  in  withstanding  the  aasault  on  two 
BDocessive  days,  and  then  the  inevitable  took  place.  A  detachment  of  Persians, 
gaided  by  the  netives  of  the  country,  emerged  by  a  path  which  had  been 
left  anguarded,  and  bore  down  upon  the  Greeks  in  the  rear;  a  certain 
number  managed  to  escape,  bat  the  bnlk  of  the  force,  along  with  the  300 
Spartans  and  their  king,  snccnmbed  after  a  desperate  resistance.  As  for  the 
fleet,  it  had  borne  itself  bravely,  and  had  retained  the  ascendency  throughout, 
in  spite  of  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  numbers ;  on  hearing  the  news  of 
the  glorious  death  of  Leonidas,  they  believed  their  task  ended  for  the  time 
being,  and  retired  with  the  Athenians  in  their  wake,  ready  to  sustain  the  attack 
should  they  come  again  to  close  qoartets.'  The  victorious  side  liad  suffered 
considerable  losses  in  men  and  vessels,  but  they  had  forced  the  passage,  and 
Central  Greece  now  lay  at  their  mercy.  Xerxes  received  the  submission  of 
the  Thebans,  the  Fhocseans,  the  Iiocrians,  the  Dorians,  and  of  all  who  appealed 
to  his  clemency;  then,  having  razed  to  the  ground  PJatraa  and  Thespire, 
the  only  two  towns  which  refused  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  he  penetrated 
into  Attica  by  the  gorges  of  the  Cithseron.^  The  popniatioa  had  taken  refuge 
in  Salamis,  .^gina,  and  Troezen.  The  few  &natic9  who  refused  to  desist  in 
their  defence  of  the  Acropolis,  soon  perished  behind  their  ramparts ;  Xerxes 
destroyed  the  temple  of  Pallas  by  fire  to  avenge  the  barning  of  Sardes,  and 
then  entrenched  his  troops  on  the  approaches  to  the  isthmus,  stationing  his 
squadrons  in  the  ports  of  Munychia,  Fhalerum,  and  the  Fineus,  and  sospended 
all  hostilities  while  waiting  to  see  what  policy  the  Greeks  would  pursue,'  It 
is  possible  that  be  hoped  that  a  certain  number  of  them  woald  Intreat  fbr 
mercy,  and  others  being  encouraged  by  their  example  to  submit,  no  further 
serious  battle  would  have  to  be  fought.  When  he  found  that  no  such  request 
waa  profi'ered,  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  superiority  of  his 
numbers,  and,  if  possible,  destroy  at  one  blow  the  whole  of  the  Greek  naval 
reserve ;  he  therefore  gave  orders  to  his  admirals  to  asanme  the  ofiensive.  The 
Greek  fleet  lay  at  anchor  across  the  bay  of  Salamis.  The  left  squadron  of  the 
Persians,  leaving  Monychia  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  made  for  the  promontory 
of  Cynosnra,  landing  some  troops  as  it  passed  on  the  island  of  Fsyttalia,  on 
which  it  was  proposed  to  fall  back  in  case  of  accident,  while  the  right  division, 
sailing  close  to  the  coast  of  Attica,  closed  the  entrance  to  the  straits  iu  the 

'  EaBODoruBiTII.  o]zxT.-caxxKii.,TIII.  i.-xxT.;  etA.S.ikiYKrrK,B^od<>lahiitoriendeiQueTTa 
Mai^ii«$,  pp.  350-8T9. 

>  HsBODOTCB,  ym.  xxTii.-xxsix.,  I. ;  of.  A.  Hauvktti,  HtrodoU  AMoritii  it*  Outmi  lUdiquu, 
pp.  SSO-389. 

•  HiBOSOTCB,  VIII  L-It. 
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diiection  of  Eleusis ;  tliis  doable  moTem«nt  was  all  but  completed,  when  tbe 
Greeks  were  informed  hj  fugitives  of  what  was  takiog  place,  and  tbe  engage- 
ment was  inevitable.    They  accepted  it  fearlessly.    Xerxes,  enthroned  with 
his  Immortals  on  the  slopes  of  ^gialeos,  could,  from  his  exalted  position,  see 
the  Athenians  attack  his  left  squadron  :  the  rest  of  the  allies  followed  them, 
and  from  afar  these  words  were  borne  upon  the  breeze :  "  Go,  sons  of  Greece, 
deliver  your  country,  deliver  your  children,  your  wives,  and  the  temples  of  the 
gods  of  yonr  fathers  and  the  tombs  of  your  ancestors.     A  single  battle  will 
decide  the  fate  of  all  yoa  possess." 
The  Persians  fought  with  their  ac- 
customed bravery,  "  but  before  long 
their    numberless    vessels,    packed 
closely  together  in  a  restricted  space, 
begin  to  hamper  each  other's  move- 
ments, and  their  rams  of  brass  col- 
lide ;  whole  rows  of  oars  are  broken." 
The  Greek  vessels,  lighter  and  easier 
to  mancenvre  than  those  of  the  Fhce- 
nicians,  surround  the  latter  and  dis- 
able them  in  detail.  "  The  surface  of 
the  sea  is  hidden  with  floating  wreckage  and  corpses ;  the  shore  and  the  rocks 
are  covered  with  the  dead."     At  length,  towards  evening,  the  energy  of  the 
barbarians  beginning  to  flag,  they  slowly  fell  back  upon  the  Piraeus,  closely 
followed  by  their  adversaries,  while  Aristidea  bore  down  upon  Psyttalia  with  a 
handful  of  Athenians.    "  Like  tunnies,  like  flsh  just  caught  in  a  net,  with  blows 
from  broken  oars,  with  fragments  of  spars,  they  fall  upon  the  Persians,  they  tear 
them  to  pieces.   The  sea  resounds  from  afar  with  groans  and  cries  of  lamentation. 
Night  at  length  unveils  her  sombre  &ce  "  and  separates  the  combatants.'   The 
advantage  lay  that  day  with  the  Greeks,  but  hostilities  might  be  resumed  on 
the  morrow,  and  the  resources  of  the  Persians  were  so  considerable  that  their 
chances  of  victory  were  not  yet  exhausted.     Xerxes  at  first  showed  signs  of 
wishing  to  continue  the  struggle ;  he  repaired  the  injured  vessels  and  ordered 
a  dyke  to  be  constructed,  which,  by  uniting  Salamia  to  the  mainhmd,  would 
enable  him  to  oust  the  Athenians  from  their  last  retreat     But  he  had  never 
exhibited  much  zest  for  the  war ;  tbe  inevitable  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a 
campaign  were  irksome  to  his  indolent  nature,  and  vrinter  was  approaching, 
which  he  would  be  obliged  to  spend  far  from  Susa,  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
'  iEscHTLDB,  Par**,  290-471,  the  only  contemporanBoua   account  of  the  battle,  and   the  one 
which  Herodotus  and  all  the  hiBtorUos  after  him  liave  pampbraoed,  while  thej  also  added  to  it 
oral  tnidilioDB. 
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wasted  and  trampled  nnderfoot  by  two  great  arnies.  Uardonina,  guessing 
wh&t  was  passing  in  his  sovereign's  mind,  adrised  bim  to  take  adTantage  of 
the  fine  autumn  weather  to  return  to  Sardes ;  be  proposed  to  take  over  from 
Xerxes  the  command  of  the  army  in  G-reec^  and  to  set  to  work  to  complete 
the  conqaest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  probably  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  sovereign 
whose  luxurious  habits  were  a  hindrance  to  his  morements.  Xerxes  accepted 
his  proposal  with  evident  satisfaction,  and  suinmarily  despatching  his  vessels 
to  the  Hellespont  to  guard  the  bridges,  he  set  out  on  his  return  journey  by  the 
overland  route.^ 

At  the  time  of  his  departure  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  as  yet  unforeseen. 
Mardonius  evacuated  Attica,  which  was  too  poor  and  desolate  a  country  to 
support  so  large  an  army,  and  occupied  comfortable  winter  quarters  in  the  rich 
plains  of  Tbessaly,  where  he  recruited  his  strength  for  a  supreme  effort  in  the 
spring.  He  had  with  him  about  60,000  men,  picked  troops  from  all  parts  of 
Asia — Medes,  Sakee,  Bactrians,  and  Indians,  besides  the  regiment  of  the 
Immortals  and  the  Egyptian  veterans  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  bravery  at  Salamis ;  the  heavy  hoplites  of  Thebes  and  of  the  Bceotian 
towns,  the  Thessaliao  cavalry,  and  the  battalions  of  Macedonia  were  also  in 
readiness  to  join  bim  as  soon  as  called  on.^  The  whole  of  these  troops,  relieved 
from  the  presence  of  the  useless  multitude  which  had  impeded  its  movements 
under  Xerxes,  and  commanded  by  a  bold  and  active  general,  were  anxious  to 
distinguisb  themselves,  and  the  probabilities  of  their  final  success  were  great. 
The  confederates  were  aware  of  the  fact,  and  although  resolved  to  persevere  to 
the  end,  their  mancsuvres  betrayed  an  unfortunate  indecision.  Their  fleet 
followed  the  Persian  squadron  bound  for  the  Hellespont  for  several  days,  bat  on 
realising  that  the  enemy  were  not  planniug  a  diversion  agunst  the  Peloponnesus, 
they  pat  about  and  returned  to  their  various  ports.^  The  winter  was  passed  in 
preparations  on  both  sides.  Xerxes,  on  his  return  to  Sardes,  had  got  together 
a  fleet  of  2P0  triremes  and  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  had  stationed  them  at 
Cape  Mycale,  opposite  Samos,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  an  Ionian  revolt,  or  perhaps 
to  bear  down  upon  any  given  point  in  the  Felopoonesus  when  Mardonius  bad 
gained  some  initial  advantage.  The  Lacaedemonians,  on  their  part,  seem  to 
have  endeavoured  to  assume  the  defensive  both  by  land  and  sea ;  while  their 
foot-soldiers  were  assembling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  their  fleet 
sailed  as  far  as  Uelos  and  there  anchored,  as  reluctant  to  venture  beyond  as  if 
it  had  been  a  question  of  proceeding  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,*  Athena, 
which  ran  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands  for  the  second  time  through 

■  HKU>DOTUf,TIILln.-<az.;  of.  HAVTEn'a.fiMvdoteAfiforwn  da  OuerrefJftflCgiMi,  pp.  389-188. 

*  Hbboi>otui^  VIII.  0^  oi.,  cvii.,  oxUi.,  csiv.,  nbeie  the  nnmbeT  at  tioopa  reoiaiDiiig  to  Hudonioa 
U  ertiouitad  at  SOO.OQO  men. 

•  Hebodotus,  VIIL  CTiii.-oxii.,  oxxii.  *  Hebodotds,  Till  cxxx.-axxxlL 
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these  heBLtationa,  evinced  Bacb  marked  displeasure  that  Mardonius  momentarily 
attempted  to  take  Advantage  of  it.  He  submitted  to  the  citizens,  through 
Alexander,  King  of  Macedoo,  ceitain  conditions,  the  leniency  of  vhich  gave 
Queasiness  to  the  Spartans ;  the  latter  at  once  promised  Athena  all  she 
-wanted,  and  on  the  stiength  of  their  oaths  she  at  once  broke  off  the  negotiations 
vith  the  FersianB.  Mardonius  immediately  resolved  on  action  :  he  left  his 
qnartera  in  Theasaly  in  the  early  days  of  May,  reached  Attica  by  a  few  quick 
marches,  and  spread  hia  troops  over  the  country  before  the  Feloponnesiane  were 
prepared  to  resist  The  people  again  took  refuge  in  Salamis ;  the  Persians 
occupied  Athens  afresh,  and  once  more  had  recourse  to  diplomacy.  This  time 
the  Spartans  were  alarmed  to  good  purpose ;  they  set  out  to  the  help  of  their 
ally,  and  from  that  moment  Mardonius  showed  no  further  consideration  in  bis 
dealing  with  Athens.  He  devastated  the  surrounding  country,  razed  the  city 
walls  to  the  ground,  and  demolished  and  burnt  the  remaining  houses  and 
temples ;  he  then  returned  to  ScBUtis,  the  plains  of  which  were  more  suited 
to  the  movements  of  his  squadrons,  and  took  up  a  position  in  an  entrenched 
«amp  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopos.  The  Greek  army,  under  the  command 
of  Pausanias,  King  of  Sparta,  sabsequently  followed  him  there,  and  at  first 
stationed  themselves  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Citbsron.  Their  force  was 
oomposed  of  about  25,000  hoplites,  and  about  as  many  more  light  troops,  and  was 
scarcely  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy,  but  it  had  no  cavalry  of  any  kind. 
Several  days  passed  in  skirmishing  without  definite  results,  Mardonius  fearing 
to  let  his  Asiatic  troops  attack  the  heights  held  by  the  heavy  Greek  infantry, 
and  Pausanias  alarmed  lest  his  men  should  be  crushed  by  the  Thessalian  and 
Persian  horse  if  he  ventured  down  into  the  plains.  Want  of  water  at  length 
obliged  the  Greeks  to  move  slightly  westwards,  their  right  wing  descending 
as  far  as  the  spring  of  Gargaphia,  and  their  left  to  the  bank  of  the  Asopos. 
But  this  position  facing  east,  exposed  them  so  seriously  to  the  attacks  of  the 
light  Asiatic  horse,  that  after  enduring  it  for  ten  days  they  raised  their  camp 
and  fell  back  in  the  night  on  Platesa.  Unaccustomed  to  manoeuvre  together, 
they  were  unable  to  preserve  their  distances ;  when  day  dawned,  their  lines, 
instead  of  presenting  a  continuous  &ont,  were  distributed  into  three  unequal 
bodies  occupying  various  parts  of  the  plain.  Mardonius  unhesitatingly  seized 
his  opportunity.  He  crossed  the  Asopos,  ordered  the  Thebans  to  attack  the 
Athenians,  and  with  the  bulk  of  his  Asiatic  troops  charged  the  Spartan  con- 
tingents. Here,  as  at  Marathon,  the  superiority  of  equipment  soon  gave  the 
Greeks  the  advantage :  Mardonius  was  killed  while  leading  the  charge  of  the 
Persian  guard,  and,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  among  Orientals,  his  death 
decided  the  issue  of  the  battle.  The  Immortals  were  cot  to  pieces  round  his 
dead  body,  while  the  rest  took  flight  and  sought  refuge  in  their  camp.  Almost 
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Bimnltaneously  the  Atlienians  aucceedeii  in  routing  the  Bceotians.    They  took 
the  entrenchmente  by  assault,  gained  possession  of  an  immense  qnantity  of 
spoil,  and  massacred  many  of  the  defenders,  but  they  conld  not  prevent  Arta- 
bazuB  from  retiring  in  perfect  order  with  40,000  of  bis  best  troops  protected  by 
his  cavalry.     He  retired  succeasively  from  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace, 
reached  Asia  after  suffering  severe  Iobbss,  and  European  Greece  was  freed  for 
ever  from  the  presence  of  the  bar- 
bariane.'    While  her  fate  was  being 
decided  at  Flatasa,  that  of  Asiatic 
Greece  was  being  fought  out  on  the 
coast  of  Ionia.    The  entreaties  of 
the  Samians  had    at    length    en- 
couraged   Leotychidas    and    Xan- 
thippns  to  take  the  initiative.    The 
Persian  generals,  who  were  not  ex* 
pecting  this  aggressive  tnoTement, 
had  distributed  the  greater  part  of 
their  vessels  throughout  the  Ionian 
ports,  and  had  merely  a  email  squad- 
ron left  at  their  disposal  at  Mycale.    Surprised  by  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  enemy,  they  were  compelled  to  land,  vere  routed,  and  their  vessels  burnt 
(479).'    This  constituted  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt :  Samos,  Chios,  and 
Lesbos  afBIiated  themselves  to  the  Hellenic  confederation,  and  the  cities  of  the 
littoral,  which  Sparta  would  have  been  powerless  to  protect  for  want  of  &  fleet, 
concluded  ao  alliance  with  Athens,  whose  naval  superiority  had  been  demon- 
strated by  recent  events.  The  towns  of  the  Hellespont  threw  offthe  yoke  as  soon 
as  the  triremes  of  the  confederates  appeared  within  their  waters,  and  Sestos,  the 
only  one  of  them  prevented  by  its  Persian  garrison  from  yielding  to  the  Athenians, 
succumbed,  after  a  long  siege,  during  the  winter  of  479^78.^    The  campaign 
of  478  completed  the  deliverance  of  the  Greeks.     A  squadron  commanded  by 
Pausanias  roused  the  islands  of  the  Carian  coast  and  Cyprus  itaelf,  without 
encountering  any  opposition,  and  then  steering  northwards  drove  the  Persians 
from  Byzantium.*    The  following  winter  the  conduct  of  operatioos  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  Sparta  into  those  of  Athens — from  the  greatest  military  to^the 
greatest  naval  power  in  Greece;  and  the  latter,  on  assuming  command,  at  once 

'  HtfRODOTUB,  VIII.  oiiivi.-esliv.,  IX.  i.-lxxxii. ;  A.  HAcvtrra,  BfradoU  fttfiorten  da  Ouemt 

Mfiliqua,  pp.  417-483. 

•  Hebodotus,  IX.  xc.-CTii. ;  cf.  A.  Hautbtte,  EOrodole  hiilorieH  de$  Gueirei  Sbdiqvet,  pp.  483-48». 
'  Hebodoti's,  IX.  eiT.-c«ii. ;  Thcovdides,  I.  Ixssix. 
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took  steps  to  procure  the  means  which  would  enable  her  to  cany  ont  her  task 
thoroughly.  She  brought  about  the  formation  of  a  peimaDent  leagne  betweeo 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  those  of  the  islands.  Each  city  joining  it  preserved  a 
complete  autonomy  as  far  as  its  internal  affairs  were  concerned,  hut  pledged 
itself  to  abide  by  the  advice  of  Athens  in  everything  connected  with  the  war 
against  the  Persian  empire,  and  contributed  a  certain  quota  of  vessels,  men,  and 
money,  calculated  according  to  its  resources,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  national 
cause.  The  centre  of  the  confederation  was  fixed  at  DeI<M;  the  treasure  held 
in  common  was  there  deposited  under  the  guardianship  of  the  god,  and  the 
del^ates  from  the  confederate  states  met  there  every  year  at  the  solemn  festivals, 
Athens  to  audit  the  accounts  of  her  administration,  and  the  allies  to  dieciias 
the  interests  of  the  league  and  to  decide  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  against 
the  common  enemy. 

Oriental  empires  maintain  their  existence  only  on  condition  of  being 
always  on  the  alert  and  always  victorious.  They  can  neither  restrict  tbem- 
eelves  within  definite  limits  nor  remain  upon  the  defensive,  for  from  the 
day  when  they  desist  from  extending  their  area  their'  ruin  becomes  inevitable ; 
they  must  maintain  their  career  of  conquest,  or  they  most  cease  to  exist. 
This  very  activity  which  saves  them  from  downfall  depends,  like  the  control  of 
affaire,  entirely  on  the  ruling  sovereign ;  when  he  chances  to  be  too  indolent 
or  too  incapable  of  governing,  he  retards  progress  by  his  inertness  or  mis- 
directs it  through  his  want  of  skill,  and  the  fate  of  the  people  is  made  thus 
to  depend  entirely  on  the  natural  disposition  of  the  prince,  since  none 
of  his  subjects  possesses  sufficient  authority  to  correct  Uie  mistakes  of  bis 
master.  Having  conquered  Asia,  the  Persian  race,  finding  itself  hemmed  in 
by  insurmountable  obstacles — the  sea,  the  African  and  Arabian  deserts,  the 
mountains  of  Turkestan  and  the  Caucasus,  and  the  steppes  of  Siberia — had 
only  two  outlets  for  its  ene^y,  Greece  and  India.  Darius  had  led  bis 
army  against  the  Greeks,  and,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  be  had  encountered 
from  them,  he  had  gained  ground,  and  was  on  the  point  of  striking  a  crucial 
blow,  when  death  cut  short  his  career.  The  impetus  that  he  had  given  to 
the  militant  policy  was  so  great  that  Xerxes  was  at  first  carried  away  by  it ; 
but  he  was  naturally  averse  to  war,  without  individual  energy  and  destitute 
of  military  genius,  so  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten  where,  had  he 
possessed  anything  of  the  instincts  of  a  commander,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  crush  his  adversary  with  the  sheer  weight  of  his  ships  and  battalions. 
Even  after  Salamis,  even  after  Platcea  and  Mycale,  the  resources  of  Hellss, 
split  np  as  it  was  into  6fty  different  republics,  could  hardly  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  all  Asia  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  man :  Xerxes  most 
have  triumphed  in  the  end  bad  he  persevered  in  his  undertaking,  and  utilised 
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the  inezhaostible  amonnt  of  fresh  material  with  which  his  empire  ooald  have 
famished  him.  Bat  to  do  that  he  woald  have  had  to  take  a  serious  viev 
of  [his  duties  as  a  soTereign,  as  Cynu  and  Darioa  had  done,  whereas  he  appears 
to  have  made  iise  of  his  power  merely  for  the  satisfactioo  of  his  luxarious 
tastes  and  his  oapricioos  affections.  During  the  winter  following  his  retnrn, 
and  while  he  was  reposing  at  Sardes  after  the  fatigaes  of  his  campaign  in 
Greece,  be  fell  in  lore  with  the  wife  of  Masistes,  one  of  his  brothers,  and 
as  she  refused  to  entertain  his  snit,  he  endeavoured  to  win  her  by  marrying 
his  son  Darius  to  her  daughter  Artayntas.  He  was  still  amusing  himself 
with  this  ignoble  intrigue  during  the  year  which  witnessed  the  disasters  of 
Platsea  and  Mycale,  when  he  was  vaguely  entertaining  the  idea  of  personally 
condncting  a  fresh  army  beyond  the  ^gean ;  bat  the  marriage  of  his  son 
having  taken  place,  he  returned  to  Susa  in  the  autumn,  accompanied  by  the 
entire  conrt,  and  from  thenceforward  he  remained  shut  up  in  the  heart  of 
his  empire.'  After  his  departure  the  war  lost  ite  general  character,  and 
deteriorated  into  a  series  of  local  skirmishes  between  the  satraps  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  members  of  the  league  of  Delos. 
The  Phoenician  fleet  played  the  principal  part  in  the  naval  operations,  but 
the  central  and  eastern  Asiatics — Bactrians,  Indians,  Parthians,  Arians, 
Arachosians,  Armenians,  and  the  people  from  Susa  and  Babylon— scarcely 
took  any  part  in  the  struggle.  The  Athenians  at  the  outset  assumed  the 
offensive  nnder  the  intelligent  direction  of  Oimon.  They  expelled  the  Persian 
garrisons  from  Eion  and  Thrace  in  476.  They  placed  successively  under  their 
own  hegemony  all  the  Greek  communities  of  the  Asianic  littoral  Towards 
466,  they  destroyed  a  Beet  anchored  within  the  Gulf  of  Pamphylia,  close  to 
the  month  of  the  Eurymedon,  and,  as  at  Mycale,  they  landed  and  dispersed 
the  force  destined  to  act  in  concert  with  the  squadron.  Sailing  from  thence 
to  Cyprus,  they  destroyed  a  second  Phoenician  fleet  of  eighty  vessels,  and 
returned  to  the  Pirteus  laden  with  booty.  Such  exploits  were  not  devoid  of 
glory  and  profit  for  the  time  being,  but  they  had  no  permanent  results.  All 
these  naval  eipeditions  were  indeed  successful,  and  the  islands  and  towns 
of  the  ^gean,  and  even  those  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  southern  coasts  of 
Asia  Jliuor,  succeeded  without  difficulty  iu  freeing  themselves  from  the 
Persian  yoke  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenian  triremes ;  but  their 
inflnence  did  not  penetrate  farther  inland  than  a  few  miles  from  the  shore, 
beyond  which  distance  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  from  their 
vessels,  and  the  barbarians  of  the  interior— Lydians,  Phrygians,  Mysiaus, 
Pamphylians,  and  even  most  of  the  Lycians  and  Carians— remained  subject 
to  the  rule  of  the  satraps.  The  territory  thus  liberated  formed  but  a  narrow 
'  HBBODorre,  IX.  criii. 
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border  along  the  coast  of  the  peninatila;  a  border  rent  and  iateirapted 
at  mtervals,  conatantly  in  peril  of  seizure  bj  the  enemy,  and  demanding 
considerable  efforts  ereiy  year  for  its  defence.  Athens  was  in  danger  of 
exhausting  her  resoarces  in  the  performance  of  this  nngratefol  task,  nnlesa 
she  could  succeed  in  fomenting  some  revolation  in  the  vast  possessions  of 
her  adreraary  which  should  endanger  the  existence  of  his  empire,  or  which, 
ab  any  rate,  should  occupy  the  Persian  soldiery  in  constantly  recurring 
hostilities  against  the  rebellious  provinces.  If  none  of  the  countries  in  -the 
centre  of  Asia  Minor  would  respond  to  their  call,  and  if  the  interests  of  their 
commercial  rivals,  the  Phoenicians,  were  so  far  opposed  to  their  own  as  to 
compel  them  to  maintain  the  con&iot  to  the  very  end,  Egypt,  at  any  rate, 
always  proud  of  her  past  glory  and  impatient  of  servitude,  was  ever  seeking 
to  rid  herself  of  the  foreign  yoke  and  recover  her  independent  existence  under 
the  authority  of  her  Pharaohs.  It  was  not  easy  to  come  to  terms  with  her 
and  give  her  efiScient  help  from  Athens  itself;  but  Cyprus,  with  its  semi- 
Greek  population  hostile  to  the  Achsemenids,  oould,  if  they  were  to  take 
possession  of  it,  form  an  admirable  base  of  operations  in  that  comer  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Athenians  were  aware  of  this  from  the  outset,  and,  after 
their  victory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  a  year  never  elapsed  without  their 
despatching  a  more  or  less  numerous  fleet  into  Cypriot  waters;  by  so  doing 
they  protected  the  ^gean  &om  the  piracy  of  the  Phcenicians,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  event  of  any  movement  arising  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  they 
were  dose  enough  to  the  Delta  to  be  promptly  informed  of  it,  and  to  interfere 
to  their  own  advantage  before  any  repressive  measures  could  be  taken. 

The  field  of  hostilities  having  shifted,  and  G-reeoe  having  now  set  herself  to 
attempt  the  dismemberment  of  the  Persian  empire,  we  may  well  ask  what 
had  become  of  Xerxes.  The  little  energy  and  intelligence  be  bad  possessed 
at  the  outset  were  absorbed  by  a  life  of  luxury  and  debauchery.  Weary 
of  his  hopeless  pursuit  of  the  wife  of  Masistes,  he  transferred  his  attentions 
to  the  Artayntas  whom  he  had  given  in  marriage  to  his  son  Darius,  and 
succeeded  in  seducing  her.  The  vanity  of  this  unfortunate  woman  at  length 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  queen.  Amestris  believed  herself  threatened  by 
the  ascendency  of  this  mistress;  she  therefore  sent  for  the  girl's  mother, 
whom  she  believed  guilty  of  instigating  the  intrigue,  and,  having  cut  off 
her  breasts,  ears,  nose,  lips  A°d  torn  out  her  tongue,  she  sent  her  back, 
thus  mutilated,  to  her  family.  Masistes,  wishing  to  avenge  her,  set  out  for 
Bactriana,  of  whidi  district  he  was  satrap:  he  could  easily  have  incited 
the  province  to  rebel,  for  its  losses  in  troops  during  the  wars  in  Europe 
had  been  severe,  and  a  secret  discontent  was  widespread ;  but  Xerxes, 
^varned  in  time,  despatehed  horsemen  in  pursuit,  who  overtook  and  killed 
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him.'  The  incapacity  of  the  king,  and  the  slackness  with  which  he  held  the 
reins  of  goTernment,  were  soon  so  apparent  as  to  produce  intrigues  at  court : 
Artabanus,  the  chief  captain  of  the  gnardB,  was  emboldened  by  the  state  of 
affairs  to  attempt  to  anbetitnte  his  own  rnle  for  that  of  the  Achsemeuids, 
and  one  night  he  assassinated  Xerxes.  His  method  of  procedure  was  nerer 
exactly  known,  and  several  accounts  of  it  were  soon  afterwards  current. 
One  of  them  related  that  he  had  as  bis  accomplice  the  eunuch 
Aspamithies.  Having  conunitted  the  crime,  both  of  them  rushed 
to  the  chamber  of  Artaxerxes,'  one  of  the  sons  of  the,  sovereigu, 
but  still  a  child  ;  they  accused  Darius,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  of 
the  murder,  and  having  obtained  an  order  to  seize  him,  they 
dragged  him  before  his  brother  and  stabbed  him,  while  be  loudly 
protested  bis  innocence.  Other  tales  related  that  Artabanus  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  free  access  to  the  palace  which  bis  position  tUlowed 
him,  to  conceal  himself  one  night  within  it,  in  company  with  bis  seven  sons. 
Having  murdered  Xerxes,  he  convinced  Artaxerxes  of  the  guilt  of  his 
brother,  and  conducting  him  to  the  latter's  chamber,  where  he  was  found 
asleep,  Artabanus  stabbed  him  on  the  spot,  on  the  pretence  that  he  was 
only  feigning  slumber.*  The  murderer  at  first  became  the  virtual  sovereign, 
and  he  exercised  his  authority  so  openly  that  later  cbronographere  inserted 
bis  name  in  the  list  of  the  AchsBmenids,  between  that  of  bis  victim  and 
ioBprotSgi;^  but  at  the  end  of  six  months,  when  be  was  planning  the  murder 
of  the  young  prince,  he  was  betrayed  by  M^abyzos  and  slain,  together  with 
his  accomplices.  His  sons,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  escaped  into  the  country 
with  some  of  the  troops.  They  perished  in  a  skirmish,  sword  in  band ; "  but 
their  prompt  defeat,  though  it  helped  to  establish  the  new  king  upon  his 
throne,  did  not  ensure  peace,  for  the  most  turbulent  provinces  at  the  two 
extremes  of  the  empire,  Bactriana  on  the  north-east  and  Egypt  in  the  south- 
west, at  once  rose  in  arms.     The  Bactrians  were  led  by  Hystaspes,  one  of 

'  Hbbodoti'b,  IX.  oriiL-oxiii. ;  cf.  Diodorvs  SiocLrs,  iL  69. 

'  Artozerxea  is  the  form  oomiaoiiL;  adopted  bj  the  Oreek  hialoriaiiB  and  by  the  moderoi  who 
follow  them,  but  Ctesias  and  othen  aflet  him  pKter  Artosersea  (Fyagm,  29,  §  29,  in  MUlleb-Didot, 
Ctmim  Cnidii  FragmmtOt  p.  51).  The  original  form  of  the  Peraiali  name  wu  Artakhsluttliu 
(Iiueriptitm  of  Sum,  I.  IL  2,  4) ;  of.  Jnan,  ErauUelui  Nammbuch,  pp.  34-36. 

*  DrawD  by  FaDcheT-tindin,  from  a  duic  in  the  Cabinet  dei  MidaiiUi;  1  am  indebted  foi  a 
c«it  to  the  UndueEs  of  M.  Babeloa. 

*  or  the  two  principal  acoonnts,  the  flnt  ii  a«  old  aa  Cteeiaa  (Fragm.  29,  g  29,  in  MiiLLEB-DiDor, 
Cterie  Cnidii  FraginetUa,  p.  51),  who  was  followed  ia  generBl  ontline  by  Ephorus,  of  nboae  acconnt 
Diodoriu  Bionlus  pieseives  a  Bommarj  compilation  (zi.  69) ;  the  second  waa  circulated  by  DinoD,  and 
haa  oome  down  to  na  through  the  abbie?iation  of  Pompeiua  Trogna  (Jcbtin,  iii.  1 ).  The  remaina  of 
a  thiid  account  are  met  with  in  Abistotlb,  PolUie*,  v.  10.  .^lian  (Far.  EiiL,  lir.  3)  knew  a  fourth 
in  which  the  murder  was  OMribed  to  the  aou  of  Xenea  himaelf. 

*  The  paaaagsii  in  theae  chronographera  refeiriog  to  the  alleged  reign  of  Attabanua  are  collected 
in  Choir,  Manetko,  p.  286. 

■  OtEHUs,  Fragm.  29,  §  30,  in  MClleb-Didot,  Cleiia  Cnidii  Fragmttita,  p.  51 ;  UiODOBta  Sicijlcs, 
xi.  69;  JtanN,  iii.  1. 
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the  sons  of  Xerxes,  who,  being  older  than  Artaxerzes,  olaimed  the  tltrone ; 
bia  pretensions  were  not  sapported  by  the  neighbouring  prorinoes,  and  two 
bloody  battles  soon  sealed  his  iate  (462).^  The  chastisement  of  Egypt  proved 
a  harder  task.  Since  the  downfall  of  the  Saites,  the  eastern  nomes  of  the 
Delta  bad  always  constitated  a  single  fief,  which  the  Greeks  called  the 
kingdom  of  Libya.  Lords  of  Marea  and  of  the  fertile  districts  extending 
between  the  Oanopic  aim  of  the  Nile,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea,  its  princes 
probably  exercised  sozerainty  over  several  of  the  Libyan  tribes  of  Marmaric& 
Inaros,  son  of  Fsammetichus,^  who  was  then  the  ruling  sovereign,  defied  the 
Persians  openly.  Tlie  inhabitarits  of  the  Delta,  oppressed  by  the  tax-gatherers 
of  Achflemenes,^  welcomed  him  with  open  arms,  and  he  took  possession  of 
the  country  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  probably  aided  by  the 
Cyrenians ;  *  tlie  Nile  valley  itself  and  Memphis,  closely  guarded  by  the 
FersiEut  garrisons,  did  not,  however,  range  themselves  on  his  side.  Mean- 
while the  satrap,  fearing  that  the  troops  at  his  disposal  were  insufficient,  had 
gone  to  beg  assistance  of  his  nephew.  Artaxerxes  had  assembled  an  army 
and  a  fleet,  and,  in  the  first  moment  of  enthusiasm,  had  intended  to  assume 
the  command  in  person ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  his  connsellors,  lie  was  with 
little  difBcolty  dissuaded  from  carrying  this  whim  into  effect,  and  he  delegated 
the  conduct  of  affairs  to  Acheemenes.  The  latter  at  first  repulsed  the  Libyans 
(460),  and  would  probably  have  soon  driven  them  back  into  their  deserts, 
had  not  the  Athenians  interfered  in  the  fray.  They  gave  orders  to  their 
fieet  at  Cyprus  to  support  the  insurgents  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
and  their  appearance  on  the  scene  about  the  autumn  of  469  changed  the 
coarse  of  afiairs.  Acbtemenes  was  overcome  at  Fapremis,  and  bis  army 
almost  completely  exterminated.  Inaros  struck  him  down  with  his  own  band 
in  the  struggle ;  but  the  same  evening  he  caused  the  body  to  be  recovered, 
and  sent  it  to  the  court  of  Snsa,  though  whether  out  of  bravado,  or  from 
respect  to  the  Acheemenian  race,  it  is  impossible  to  say.^    His  good  fortune 

■  OnGU8,fWi!i.29,SSl,iiiML'LLEB-Dii>OT,C(M.CnHi.IVafr..p.52;Dioi).St[iULiJB,xL71.  Thedato 
462  iB  Kpproiimate,  and  in  iofarred  from  the  ftket  that  the  war  in  Bactriana  Ii  meiit[oned  in  Claaua 
between  the  war  againit  the  loni  of  Artabanua  vbiob  mnat  have  occupied  a  part  of  463,  and  the  Egyptian 
rebellion  which  broke  ontabont  462,  aa  Diodorui  Bionlni  (li.  71)  pointa  out,  donbtlew  foUoiri&g'  Ephoroa. 

*  Tbenaineof  thefatherof  InaroBiggiTenngby  theoontemporaryteatinionyof  ThuojdideB(i.  104). 
'  Aobmnenes  is  the  form  given  by  Herodotna(UI.zii.,  VII,  rii.)  and  by  Diodoraa  SionIuB(xL74), 

who  make  blm  the  «on  of  Darina  I.,  appointed  go?erDor  of  Bgypt  after  the  repreuion  of  the  revolt  of 
Khabbtaha  (cf.  tapra,  p.  715).  OteBiaa  (Fragm.  29,  §  32,  in  MClleb-Didot,  Ote»itt  Onidii  RagwmOa, 
p.  52)  calla  him  Aohnmenides,  and  *ays  that  he  was  the  un  of  Xerxes. 

<  The  alliance  of  Cyrene  nnd  lasroa  (oema  to  be  prored  by  the  paaeage  in  FiiniAB,4tli  PjilkieOde, 
5S-56,  uid  it  goee  back  almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  since  Arkeiilai  oarried  off  the  ^se 
in  the  third  year  of  the  LXXVUIU  Olympiad,  i.«.  in  461. 

•  OrasiAE,  Fragm.  29,  §  S2,  in  UUllbr-Didot.  Otric  Onidii  Fragm.,  p.  50,  and  DiODOBua  SioOLcs, 
li.  71,  who  saya  in  so  man;  worda  that  the  Atheniana  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fapremis ;  Thnoydides 
(i  101)  atid  Herodotus  (IIL  liL,  VII.  vii.)  do  not  apeak  of  their  being  there,  and  aenral  modern 
historioiiB  take  thia  silence  aa  a  proof  that  their  squadron  arrived  after  the  battle  had  been  fonght. 
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did  not  yet  forsake  him.  Some  days  afterwards,  the  Athenian  Equadros  of 
Charitimides  came  up  by  chance  with  the  PhceniciaR  fleet,  which  waa  sailing 
to  the  help  of  the  Persians,  and  had  not  yet  received  the  news  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  them  at  Fapremis.  The  Greeks  sunk  thirty  of  the 
enemy's  Tessels  and  took  twenty  more,*  asd,  after  this  success,  the  allies 
believed  that  they  had  merely  to  show  themselves  to  bring  about  a  general 
risiug  of  the  fellahln,  and  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  the  whole 
of  Egypt.  They  sailed  up  the  river  and  forced  Memphis  after  a  few  days' 
siege ;  but  the  garrison  of  the  White  Wall  refused  to  surrender,  and  the 
allies  were  obliged  to  lay  siege  to  it  in  the  ordinary  manner  (459) : '  in  the 
issne  this  proved  their  ruin.  Artaxerxes  raised  a  fresh  force  in  Cilicia,  and 
while  completing  his  preparations,  attempted  to  bring  about  a  diversion 
in  Qreece.  The  strength  of  Pharaoh  did  sot  so  much  depend  on  his  Libyan 
and  Egyptian  hordes,  as  on  the  little  body  of  hoplites  and  the  crews  of  the 
Athenian  squadron ;  and  if  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter  could  be  effected, 
the  repulse  of  the  others  would  be  a  certainty.  Persian  agents  were  therefore 
employed  to  beg  the  Spartans  to  invade  Attica ;  but  the  remembrance  of 
Salaniis  and  Platasa  was  as  yet  too  fresh  to  permit  of  the  Lacedsemouians 
allying  themselves  with  the  common  enemy,  and  their  virtue  on  this  occasion 
was  proof  against  the  darics  of  the  Orientals,'  The  Egyptian  army  was 
placed  in  the  field  early  in  the  year  456,  under  the  leadership  of  Megabyzos, 
the  satrap  of  Syria:  it  numbered,  so  it  was  said,  some  300,000  men,  and 
it  was  supported  by  300  Phoauician  vessels  commanded  by  Artabazos.* 
The  allies  raised  the  blockade  of  the  White  Wall  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
Delta,  and  hastened  to  attack  him ;  but  they  had  lost  their  opportunity. 
Defeated  in  a  desperate  encounter,  in  which  Charitimides  was  killed  and 
Inaros  wounded  in  the  thigh,  they  barricaded  themselves  within  the  large 
island  of  Prosopitis,  about  the  first  fortnight  in  January  of  the  year  455, 
and  there  sustained  a  regular  siege  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  Megabyzos  succeeded  in  turning  an  arm  of  the  river, 

'  CtenaB  (Fragm.  29,  §  31,  in  Ullleb-Didot,  Ctegim  Cnith't  Fragmenla,  p.  52)  is  the  only  author 
who  meatioDB  this  riotoiy  espieMl;,  and  be  ndooei  the  number  of  Athenian  TCMels  to  fort;,  but  this 
number  40  =  M  bai  long  been  corrected  to  200  =  3,  vrhioh  vaa  the  number  of  Tessels  tent  to  Cypnu 
annnally.    It  has  alto  been  ptopoted  to  alter  the  name  Ohatitimidea  into  CarmontideB. 

*  The  date  of  459~S  for  theanivalof  tbe  AlbeoianB  ia  oonclnded  from  the  paraageof  Tbnoydidoa 
<L  ILO),  wtw  gives  on  account  of  the  end  of  the  war  after  the  cmiee  of  Tolmidee  in  455,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  its  courBe. 

'  Thuctsiiies, i.  ]0d;  cf.  Diosorub  SiodluBiiL  74.  Hegabyioa  opened  these  negotiations, and 
his  presence  at  Sparta  dnring  the  irinter  of  457-6  is  noticed. 

*  Ctesias(JVnjrin.  29,  §  33,  in  HOlleh-Didot,  Cteti»  Onidii  Fragmnta,  f.  52)  here  introdaces  the 
Pwiian  admiral  Horiscoa,  but  DiodornB  (zL  74)  places  ArtabazoB  and  Megabyzos  side  by  side,  as  was 
the  case  later  on  in  the  war  in  Cyprus,  one  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  the  otjier  of  tbe  army  (Diososue, 
siL3);  it  is  probable  that  the  hiatorianfrDm  whom  Diodoraa  copied,  viz.  EplioraB,reoogi]ieed  tbe  sums 
ditlsioD  of  Iraderahip  in  tbe  Egyptian  campaign. 
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which  left  their  fleet  high  and  dry,  and,  rather  than  allow  it  to  fall  into  hia 
hands,  they  baraed  their  Tesseb,  whereupon  he  gave  orders  to  make  the  final 
assault.  The  balk  of  the  Atheniau  auxiliaries  perished  in  that  day's  attack, 
the  lemainder  withdrew  with  Inaros  into  the  fortified  town  of  Byblos,  nh^ie 
M^abyzos,  anwilliog  to  prolong  a  struggle  with  a  desperate  enemy,  permitted 
them  to  capitulate  on  honourable  terms.  Some  of  them  escaped  and  returned 
to  Cyrene,  from  whence  they  took  ship  to  their  own  country ;  but  the  main 
body,  to  the  number  of  6000,  were  carried  away  to  Sosa  by  Megabyzos  in 
order  to  receive  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  which  he  bad  concluded. 
As  a  crowning  stroke  of  misfortune,  a  reinforcement  of  fifty  Athenian 
triremes,  which  at  this  jonoture  entered  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
was  surrounded  by  the  Fhceniciau  fleet,  and  more  than  half  of  them  destroyed. 
The  fall  of  Prosopitis  brought  the  rebellion  to  an  esd.^  The  nomes  of  the 
Delta  were  restored  to  order,  aud,  as  was  often  customary  in  Oriental  kingdoms, 
the  vanquished  petty  princes  or  their  children  were  reinvested  in  their 
hereditary  fiefs ;  even  Libya  was  not  taken  trom  the  family  of  Inaros,  bat 
was  given  to  his  son  Thannyras  and  a  certain  Faammetichns.'  A  few  bands 
of  fugitives,  however,  took  refuge  in  the  marshes  of  the  littoral,  in  the  place 
where  the  8ait«s  in  former  times  had  sought  a  safe  retreat*  and  they  there 
proclaimed  king  a  certain  Amyrtsens,  who  was  possibly  connected  with  the 
line  of  Amasis,  and  successfully  defied  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Persians 
to  dislodge  them.^ 

The  Greek  league  had  naked  the  best  of  its  forces  in  this  rash  undertakiiig, 
and  had  failed  in  its  enterprise.  It  had  cost  the  allies  so  dearly  in  men  and 
galleys,  that  if  the  Persians  had  at  once  assumed  the  oflenaive,  most  of  the 
Asiatic  cities  would  have  found  themselves  in  a  most  critical  situation ;  and 
Athens,  then  launched  in  a  quarrel  with  the  states  of  the  Felopoaneeus,  would 
have  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  succoaring  them.  The  feebleness 
of  Artaxerxes,  however,  and  possibly  the  intrigues  at  court  and  troubles  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  empire,  prevented  the  satraps  from  pursuing  their 
advantage,  and  when  at  length  they  meditated  taking  action,  the  opportunity 

<  The  aoDonutB  of  tbeae  eTenfa  given  b;  Oteaiu  (.Fragm.  29,  $$  33,  Si,  in  MgLLEB-DiDOT,  Chtim 
OtMUFragTrtenta,  p.  52)  and  Thncjdidea  (i.  109, 110)  areoomplemeutarjiUid.  in  apite  of  their  brerity. 
togetbei  form  a  nhole  which  tniut  be  safflciently  near  the  truth.    That  of  £phonia,  preierTBd  in 

Diodorua  (li.  77;,  a  deriTcd  from  an  aathor  who  ahovB  partiality  to  the  Atheoians,  and  who  paaaea  by 
everything  not  lo  their  honour,  while  he  seehi  to  throw  tha  blame  for  the  final  diaaster  oa  the 
cowardioe  of  the  Bgypttani.  The  summary  of  ArlatodemuB  (UiimiH-DiDOT,  Fragm,  £u(.  Ortae. 
TOL  V.  p.  11)  oomei  directly  from  that  of  ThnoydidoB. 

'  On  thia  P&anunetiohuB,  at  Philoobobd^  Fragm.  90,  In  MCu-kb-Didot,  Fragai.  HiU.  Qrate., 
vol.  L  pp.  39S,  399;  end  on  Thanuyras,  HaaosoruH,  III.  iv. 

*  On  AinyrtsQui,  of.  Tecotsidxs,  i.  110 ;  eooording  to  Hsboixitub,  II.  czl.,  the  Island  where  he 
took  up  hia  abode  was  Elb6 — the  eome  wMoh  hod  formerly  fumiahed  a  retreat  for  the  blind  AnyaiB, 
and  which  was  famous  iu  the  popular  literature  of  thia  age. 
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had  gone  by.  They  neverUieless  attempted  to  regfun  the  ascendency  over 
CyproB  ;  Artabazos  with  a  Sidonian  fleet  cniised  about  the  inland,  Megahyzos 
assembled  troops  in  Citicia,  and  the  petty  kings  of  Greek  origin  raised  a  cry  of 
alarm.  Athens,  which  had  jast  coocladed  a  trace  with  the  Feloponnesiaos,  at 
once  sent  two  hundred  vessels  to  their  assistance  under  the  command  of  Cimon 
(449).  Cimon  acted  as  though  he  were  about  to  reopen  the  campaign  in  Egypt, 
and  despatched  sixty  of  his  triremes  to  King  Amyrtseos,^  while  he  himself  took 
Marion  and  blockaded  Eition  with  the  rest  of  bis  forces.  The  siege  draped 
on ;  he  was  perhaps  aboat  to  abandon  it,  when  he  took  to  his  bed  and  died. 
Those  who  sacoeeded  bim  in  the  command  were  obliged  to  raise  the  blockade 
for  want  of  ptovisions,  hut  as  they  letnmed  and  were  passing  Salamis,  they  fell 
in  with  the  Phoenician  ressels  which  hod  just  been  landing  the  Gilician  troops, 
and  defeated  them ;  they  then  disembarked,  and,  aa  at  Mycale  and  Earymedon, 
they  gained  a  second  victory  in  the  open  field,  after  which  they  joined  the 
squadron  which  had  been  sent  to  Egypt,  and  sailed  for  Athens  with  the  dead 
body  of  their  chieC  They  had  once  more  averted  the  danger  of  an  attack  on 
the  .^gean,  but  that  was  all.  The  Athenian  statesmen  had  for  some  time  past 
realised  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  snataiu  a  double  conflict,  and  fight 
the  battles  of  Greece  against  the  common  enemy,  while  half  of  the  cities  whose 
safety  was  secured  by  their  heroic  devotion  were  harassing  them  on  the 
continent,  but  the  influence  of  Cimon  had  up  till  now  encouraged  them  to 
persist ;  on  the  death  of  Cimon,  they  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  Callias,  one  of 
their  leaders,  repaired  in  state  to  Snsa  for  the  purpose  of  opening  negotiations. 
The  peace  which  was  condnded  on  the  occasion  of  this  embassy  might  at  first 
sight  appear  adrantageooa  to  theii  side.  The  Persian  king,  without  actoally 
admitting  bis  reverses,  accepted  their  immediate  consequences.  He  recognised 
the  independence  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  of  those  at  least  who  belonged  to  the 
league  of  Delos,  and  he  promised  that  his  armies  on  land  should  never  advance 
further  than  three  days'  march  from  the  .^gean  littoral.  On  the  seas,  he 
forbade  his  squadrons  to  enter  Hellenic  waters  &om  the  Cbelidonian  to  the 
Cyanffian  rocks — that  is,  from  the  eastern  point  of  Lycia  to  the  opening  of  the 
Black  Sea :  this  prohibition  did  not  apply  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  they  received  permission  to  trafSo  freely  in  each  other's  waters 
— ^the  PhoenicianB  in  Greece,  and  the  Greeks  in  Phcenicia,  Cihcia,  and  Egypt. 
And  yet,  when  we  consider  the  matter,  Athens  and  Hellas  were,  of  the  two,  the 
greater  losers  by  this  convention,  which  appeared  to  imply  their  superiority. 
Not  only  did  they  acknowledge  indirectly  that  they  felt  themselves  onequal 
to  the  task  of  overthrowing  the  empire,  but  they  laid  down  their  arms  before 
they  had  accomplished  the  comparatively  restricted  task  which  they  had  set 

■  TavoiDniEa.  i.  112 :  Pi.v:tabcb,  lA/e  of  Oimon,  %  18, 
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themsdlTeB  to  perform,  that  of  freeing  all  the  Grreeks  from  the  Iranian  yoke : 
their  Egyptian  compatriots  still  remaioed  Persian  tribataries,  in  company  with 
the  cities  of  CyrenucB,  Famphylia,  and  Cilicia,  and,  above  all,  that  island  of 
Gypnis  in  which  they  had  gained  some  of  their  most  signal  triumphs.  The 
Persians,  reliered  from  a  war  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  consumed 
their  battalions  and  squadrons,  drained  their  finances,  and  excited  their  aubjecta 
to  revolt,  were  now  free  to  regain  their  former  wealth  and  perhaps  their  vigour, 
conld  they  only  find  generals  to  command  their  troops  and  guide  their  politics. 
Artazerxes  was  incapable  of  directing  this  revival,  and  his  inveterate  weakness 
exposed  him  perpetually  to  the  plotting  of  his  satraps  or  to  the  intrignee  of  the 
women  of  bis  harem.  The  example  of  Artabanus,  followed  by  that  of  Hyataspes, 
had  shown  how  easy  it  was  for  au  ambitions  man  to  get  rid  secretly  of  a 
monarch  or  a  prince  and  seriously  endanger  the  crown.  The  members  of  the 
families  who  had  placed  Darius  on  the  throne,  possessed  by  hereditary  right, 
or  something  little  short  of  it,  the  wealthiest  and  most  popalous  provinces — 
Babylonia,  Syria,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  the  countries  of  the  Halya — and  they  were 
practically  kings  in  all  but  name,  in  spite  of  the  eurveillance  which  the  general 
and  the  secretary  were  supposed  to  exercise  over  their  actions.  Besides  this, 
the  indifference  and  incapacity  of  the  ruling  sovereigns  had  already  tended  to 
destroy  the  order  of  the  administrative  system  so  ably  devised  by  Darius  :  the 
satrap  had,  as  a  rule,  absorbed  the  functions  of  a  general  within  bis  own  province, 
and  the  secretary  was  too  insignificant  a  personage  to  retain  authority  and  inde- 
pendence unless  he  received  the  constant  support  of  the  sovereign.  The  latter,  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  women  and  ennnchs,  usually  felt  himself  powerless  to  deal  with 
his  great  vassals.  His  toleration  went  to  all  lengths  if  he  could  thereby  avoid 
a  revolt ;  when  tJiis  was  inevitable,  and  the  rebels  were  vanqniahed,  he  still  con- 
tinned  to  conciliate  them,  and  in  most  cases  their  fiefs  and  rights  were  preserved 
or  restored  to  them,  the  monarch  knowing  that  he  could  rid  himself  of  them 
treacherously  by  poison  or  the  dagger  in  the  case  of  their  proving  themselves 
too  tronblesoma  Megabyzos  by  his  tarbulence  was  a  thorn  in  the  aide  of 
Artaxerxes  during  the  half  of  his  reign.  He  had  ended  his  campaign  in  Egypt 
by  engaging  to  preserve  the  lives  of  Inaroa  and  the  6000  Greeks  who  had 
capitulated  at  Byblos,  and,  in  spite  of  the  anger  of  the  king,  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  bis  word  for  five  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  demands  of 
Amestris  prevailed.  She  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  some  fifty  G-reeks 
whom  she  beheaded,  besides  InartM  himself,  whom  she  impaled  to  avenge  Achie- 
menes.  Megabyzos,  who  had  not  recovered  from  the  losses  he  had  sustained  in 
his  last  campaign  against  Cimon,  at  first  concealed  his  anger,  but  he  asked  per- 
mission to  visit  his  Syrian  province,  and  no  sooner  did  he  reach  it,  than  he  resorted 
to  hostilities.  He  defeated  in  succession  Usiris  and  M enostates,  the  two  generals 
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despatched  against  him,  and  when  force  failed  to  overcome  his  obstinate  resist- 
ance, the  goyemment  condescended  to  treat  with  him,  and  swore  to  forget  the 
past  if  he  would  consent  to  lay  down  arms.  To  this  he  agreed,  and  reappeared 
at  court;  bat  once  there,  bis  confidence  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  Haying 
been  inyited  to  take  part  in  a  hunt,  he  pierced  with  his  javelin  a  Hon  which 
threatened  to  attack  the  king :  Artaxerxes  called  to  mind  an  ancient  law  which 


punished  by  death  any  interyention  of  that  kind,  and  be  ordered  that  the  culprit 
should  be  beheaded.  Megabyzos  with  difficulty  escaped  this  punishment  through 
the  entreaties  of  Amestris  and  of  bis  wife  Amytis ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  his 
fiefs,  and  sent  to  Kyrta,  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  After  five  years  this 
exile  became  unbearable ;  he  therefore  spread  the  report  that  he  was  attacked  by 
leprosy,  and  he  returned  home  without  any  one  venturing  to  hinder  him,  from 
fear  of  defiling  themselves  by  contact  with  his  person.  Amestris  and  Amytis 
brought  about  his  reconciliation  with  his  sovereign  ;  and  thenceforward  he  regu- 
lated his  conduct  so  successfully  that  the  past  was  completely  forgotten,  and  when 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  Artaxerxes  deeply  regretted  his  loss.^ 

Peace  having  been  signed  with  Athens,  and  the  revolt  of  Megabyzos  being 
at  an  end,  Artaxerxes  was  free  to  enjoy  himself  without  further  care  for  the 
future,  and  to  pass  his  time  between  his  various  capitals  and  palaces.     His 

'  Dnwiv  b;  Bondier,  from  the  engraving  of  Flasdis  aai  CoaTE,  La  Pate  Antiqiie,  pi.  58. 

■  Thtee  erenta  are  known  to  ng  only  through  Ctesiaa  (Fragm.  29,  §§  31-41,  in  MilLLEs-DiDOT, 
Claim  Cnidii  Fragmatita,  pp.  S2,  53,  63).  Their  date  ia  uncerttdti,  but  there  is  no  donbt  that  the; 
ocourred  after  Oimoa's  campaign  in  OypruB  and  the  conolnaion  of  the  peace  or  Oaliiiu. 
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choice  lay  between  Susa  and  Persepolis,  betireen  Ecbatana  and  Babylos, 
according  as  the  heat  of  the  snmmer  or  the  cold  of  the  winter  induced  him 
to  pass  from  the  plains  to  the  mountains,  or  from  the  latter  to  the  plains. 
During  his  Tisits  to  Babylon  he  occupied  one  of  the  old  Chaldsean  palaces, 

bnt  at  Ecbatana  he  pos- 
sessed merely  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Uedian 
kings,  and  the  seraglio  bnilt 
or  restored  by  Xerxes  in  the 
fashion  of  the  times :  at  Sosa 
and  in  Persia  proper,  the 
royal  buildings  were  entirely 
the  work  of  the  Aclueme- 
nids,  mostly  that  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes.  The  memory 
of  Cyrus  and  of  the  kings  to 
whom  primitive  Persia  owed 
her  organisation  in  the  ob- 
scure century  preceding  her 
career  of  conquest,  was 
piously  preserved  in  the  rude 
buildings  of  Pasargad^e,* 
which  was  regarded  as  a 
sacred  city,  whither  the  sove- 
reigns repairedfor  coronation 
THs  TOMB  or  DABinB.  ^  ^^^  ^  jj^^j^  predocesBors 

had  expired.^  But  its  lonely  position  and  simple  appointments  no  longer  suited 
their  luxurious  and  eSeminate  habits,  and  Darius  had  in  consequence  fixed  his 
residence  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  it,  near  to  the  village,  which  after  its 
development  became  the  immense  royal  city  of  Persepolis.'  He  there  erected 
buildings  more  suited  to  the  splendoar  of  his  court,  and  found  the  place  so 
much  to  his  taste  during  his  lifetime,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  it  after 
death.     He  therefore  caused  his  tomb  to  be  cut  in  the  steep  limestone  cliff 

<  On  the  baildinga  of  Cyrus  at  Fuargardte,  biE  palace  and  hii  tomb,  of.  Mipro,  pp.  652,  653. 

■  Drawn  bj  Faacber-Qudin,  from  the  heliogravare  bjr  Mabobl  Diici.«roY,  L'Arl  aatiqita  de  to 
Perte,  vol.  il.  pi.  x.;  compare  the  tomba  of  Uia  Aohnmeaids,  in  Flahdik  and  Gosr^  La  Pert 
AncUtme,  pis.  173-176. 

*  Plutaboh,  ArtoxerxM,  §  3,  where  it  aesmB  veiy  likely  that  the  main  put  of  the  story  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  hiBtoriaa  Diaon,  perhaps  by  an  ettrlier  writer  (han  Flutarob,  and  then  naed  by  the 
latter. 

*  The  history  of  Feraepolia  and  the  questioiu  thereby  raised  have  been  briefiy  eet  forth  by 
NoLSESE,  Aa/tatit  lur  Fertiehen  GeMchidile,  pp.  13S-116. 
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vbiob  borders  the  plain  aboat  half  a  mile  to  the  Qorth-weat  of  the  town.  It 
is  an  opening  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  the  upper  part  of  which  contains 
a  bas-relief  iu  which  the  king,  standiog  in  Grout  of  the  altar,  implores  the 
help  of  Ahara-mazda  poised  with  extended  wings  aboTO  him ;  the  platform 
on  which  the  king  stands  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  caryatides  in  low  relief, 
whose  features  and  dress  are  characteristic  of  Persian  vassals,  while  other 
personages,  in  groups  of  three  on  either  side,  are  shown  iu  the  attitude  of 


TBE  BIU.  OF  THE  BOT4L  ACOaUKinAM  TOHBS  i.T  MlKHBB-t-BmTEH.' 

prayer.  Below,  in  the  transyerse  arms  of  the  cross,  is  carved  a  flat  portico 
with  four  columns,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  funeral  vaillt, 
Witbiu  the  latter,  in  receptacles  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  Darius  and  eight 
of  his  family  were  successively  laid.^  Xerxes  caused  a  tomb  in  every  way 
similar  to  be  cut  for  himself  near  that  of  Darius,  and  in  the  course  of  years  . 
others  were  added  close  by."  Both  the  tombs  and  the  palace  are  built 
in  that  eclectic  style  which  charactenses  the  Acbsemenian  period  of  Iranian  art. 
The  main  features  are  borrowed  &om  the  architecture  of  those  nations  which 
were  vassals  or  neighbours  of  the  empire^ Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  G-reece;^ 

'  Drawn  bj  Boadier,  (rom  the  engraTing  of  ThASDis  and  Ccbte,  La  Pent  Antique,  pi.  172. 

■  The  (tascriptiOD  aad  technical  arftiolam  of  theaa  tombe  ate  giTsn  at  length  in  Pebbot  and 
Chciez,  Hieloirt  de  FArl  dan*  VAntiquil^  voL  t.  pp.  617-631. 

■  The  tomb  of  Doriua  alone  bean  an  inacription  (VfEiiSBKCB  and  Baho,  Die  AUpert.  KtiUnt,, 
pp.  EM-37>  BarioB  III.  was  also  bnried  there  by  oommaod  of  Alexander;  of,  Arrian,  Andbatii,  iii. 
22,  g  1,  where  the  ezpresaion  is  nipaai  In/i^i  ahould  be  translated ;  "  be  sent  the  bod;  to  Pa-Kpolii." 

*  For  the  different  elements  borrowed  from  the  art  of  tmsaIb  or  neighbours,  ace  the  analysis  of 
PSHBOT  and  Ckfiez,  Eiiloirs  de  FAtI  dant  I'AntiquiU;  vol.  v.  pp.  883-897. 
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bat  these  Tarious  elements  have  been  combined  and  modified  in  Bucb 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  licb  and  harmonious  whole.  The  core  of  the  walls 
was  of  burnt  bricks,  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  Enphrates  valley,  bat 
these  were  covered  with  a  facing  of  enamelled  tiles,  disposed  as  a  skirting  or 
a  frieze,  on  which  figured  those  wonderful  processions  of  archers,  and  the 
lions  which  now  adorn  tbe  Louvre,  while   the  pilasters  at  the  angles,  the 

columns,  pillars,  window- 
frames,  and  staircases  were 
of  Sne  white  limestone  or  of 
hard  bluish  -  grey  marble. 
The  doorways  are  high  and 
narrow ;  the  moulding  which 
frames  them  is  formed  of 
three  Ionic  fillets,  each  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  other, 
nurmonnted  by  a  coved 
Egyptian  lintel  springing 
from  a  row  of  alternate  eggs 
and  disks.  The  framing  of 
the  doors  is  bare,  but  tho 
embrasures  are  covered  with 
bas  -  reliefs  representing 
various  scenes  in  which  the 
king  is  portrayed  fulfilling 
his  royal  functions — engaged 
in  struggles  with  evil  genii 
which  have  the  form  of  lions 

OBE  OF  TB(  CAPITALS   FBOH  BCSA.'  ,   ,      .  .  .  ■      :■ 

or  fabulous  animals,  occupied 
in  hunting,  granting  audiences,  or  making  an  entrance  in  state,  shaded  by  an 
umbrella  which  is  borne  by  a  ennuch  behind  him.  The  colnmns  employed  iD 
this  style  of  architecture  constitute  its  moat  original  featnre.  The  base  of 
them  nsually  consists  of  two  mouldings,  resting  either  on  a  square  pedestal  or 
on  a  cylindrical  drum,  widening  out  below  into  a  bell-like  curve,  and  sometimes 
ornamented  with  several  rows  of  inverted  leaves.  The  shafts,  which  have 
forty-eight  perpendicular  ribs  out  on  their  outer  surface,  are  perhaps  rather 
taU  in  proportion  to  their  thickness.     They  terminate  in  a  group  of  large 

'  Drawn  by  Boadier,  ^m  a  photograph  taken  in  the  LouTie  bj  Faachei-Qudin ;  this  ia  one  of  the 
oapitaU  biought  back  and  set  up  b;  M.  and  Mme.  Dienlafoj.  Cf.  DitXLAFOI,  L'Aeropolt  dt  Star, 
p.  32o,  flg.  203. 
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leaves,  an  evident  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  palm-leaf  capital,  from  wiiicli 
spring  a  sort  of  rectangalar  flut«d  die  or  abacus,  flanked  on  either  side  with 
fonr  I0W8  of  volutes  carved  ia  opposite  directions,  generally  two  at  the  base 
and  two  at  the  summit  The  heads  and  shoulders  of  two  bolls,  placed  back  to 
back,  project  above  the  volutes,  and  take  the  place  of  the  naual  abacoB  of  the 
capital.    The  dimensions  of  these  columns,  their  gracefalness,  and  the  distance 

at  which  they  were  placed 
from  one  another,  prove  that 
they  supported  not  a  stone 
architrave,  but  enormous 
beams  of  wood,  which  were 
inserted  between  the  napes 
of  the  bulls'  necks,  and  upon 
which  the  joists  of  the  roof 
were  superimposed.^  The 
palace  of  Persepolis,  built  by 
Darius  after  he  had  crashed 
the  revolts  which  took  plaoe 
at  the  outset  of  his  reign, 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  .a 
chain  of  rugged  mountains 
which  skirt  the  plain  on  its 
eastern  side,  and  was  raised 
on  an  irregularly  shaped 
platform  or  terrace,  which 
was  terminated  by  a  wall  of 
enormous  polygonal  blocks 
of  masonry.  The  terrace 
was  reached  by  a  double 
flight  of  Bte[s,  the   lateral 

TR.  PBOPTLaA   or  «B«B  I.    iT  PltmiTPOUB.'  ^^J^     ^f    ^J^J^J^    ^^    ^^^^ 

with  bas-reliefs,  representing  processions  of  satellites,  slaves,  and  tributaries, 
hunting  scenes,  fantastic  episodes  of  battle,  and  lions  fighting  with  and  devour- 
ing bulls.  The  area  of  the  raised  platform  was  not  of  uniform  level,  and 
was  laid  out  in  gardens,  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  pavilions  that  served  as 
dwelling-places.    The  reception-rooms  were  placed  near  the  top  of  the  flight 

■  For  the  detailed  stnd;  of  the  etemeota  of  FeriiBU  atcbiteoture  I  feCer  the  render  (o  Paacfi  tad 
Chipiez,  SiitoiTe  dt  I'Art  data  VAntiq^tU,  vol.  t.  pp.  417-9SS. 

'  Drawn  bj  Bondier,  from  tbs  heliograTure  uf  Mabcel  Dikclafot,  L'Art  aiitiqvs  de  la  Ferae, 
vol.  ii.  pi.  sii. ;  cf.  Perrot  and  CaiPiEz,  Bittoire  de  I  Art  dant  VAtitiqniU,  vol.  v.  pi.  ii. 
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of  steps,  and  the  more  important  of  tbem  had  been  built  under  the  two 
preceding  kings.  Those  nearest  to  the  edge  of  the  platform  were  the 
propylsea  of  Xerxes — gigantic  entrances  whose  gateways  were  guarded 
OQ  either  side  by  winged  bulls  of  Assyriao  type ;  beyond  these  was  the 
afodana,  or  hall  of  honour,  where  the  soreceign  presided  in  state  at  the 
ordioary  court  ceremonies.      To  the  east  of  the  apadana,  and  almost   in 


BUJ-RELier  UN   THE  BTlllHUBE  L£1DU10  TO  TUB  ASADAHA   0 


the  centre  of  the  raised  terrace,  rose  the  Hall  of  a  Hundred  Columns,  erected 
by  Darius,  and  nsed  only  on  special  occasions.^  Artaxerxes  I.  aeems  to  have 
had  a  particular  affection  for  Susa.  It  had  found  fayonr  with  his  predecessors, 
and  they  had  so  frequently  resided  there,  even  after  the  building  of  Persepolis, 
that  it  had  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  capital  of  the  empire  by  other 
nations,  whereas  the  Persian  sovereigns  themselves  had  sought  to  make  it  rather 
an  impregnable  retreat  than  a  Inxarious  residence.  Artaxenea  built  there  an 
apadana  on  a  vaster  scale  than  any  hitherto  designed.  It  comprised  three 
colonnades,  which,  taken  tc^ether,  formed  a  rectangle  measuring  300  feet  by  250 
feet  on  the  two  sides,  the  area  being  approximately  that  of  the  courtyard  of  the 

'  Drawn  by  Fauoher-Gudin,  from  Maecbl  Dieclafot,  L'AtI  antique  de  la  Ftrie  vol  iii 
pi.  xviiL 

'  The  moaumenta  of  PerHspolw  have  been  restored  and  described  in  the  engravings  and  in  tho 
teit  of  the  great  work  of  Cobte  and  Flutoin,  Voynge  en  Ferie.  Ut  part,  Perie  ancimne ;  the  analysit 
and  the  roatoration  will  be  fonnd  given  in  detail  in  Perbot  and  Cbipie,  Hiiloire  de  CArt  dan* 
VAntiquUf,  vol,  V.  pp.  675-750. 
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LouTie.  The  central  colonnade,  which  was  the  largest  of  the  three,  was  endoeed 
bj  walls  OD  three  sides,  but  was  open  to  the  south.    Immense  festoons  of  drapery 
hang  from  the  wooden  entablature,  and  curtains,  suspended  from  rods  between 
the  first  row  of  columns,  afforded  protection  from  the  sun  and  from  the  curiosity 
of  the  vulgar.    At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  ceremonies,  the  great  king  took 
bis  seat  in  solitary  grandeur  on  the  gilded  throne  of  the  Achsemenids;  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  colonnade  his  eunuchs,  nobles, 
and  guards  ranged  tbemselTes  in  silence  on  either 
side,  each  in  the  place  which  etiquette  assigned 
to  him.     Meanwhile  the  foreign  ambassadors  who 
had  been  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  the  audience 
— (xreeks  from  Thebes,  Sparta,  or  Athens;  Sake 
from  the  regions  of  the  north;  Indians,  Arabs, 
nomad  chiefs  from  mysterious  Ethiopia — ascended 
in  procession  the  flights  of  steps  which  led  from 
the   town    to   the    palace,   bearing    the    presents 
destined  for  its  royal  master.    Having  reached 
the  terrace,  the  curtains  of  the  apadana  were  sud- 
denly parted,  and  in  the  distance,  through  a  vista 
of  columns,  they  perceived  a  motionless  figure, 
resplendent  with  gold  and  purple,  before  whom 
they  fell  prostrate  with  their  faces  to  the  earth. 
The  heralds  were  the  bearers  of  their  greetings, 
and  brougbt  back  to  them  a  gracious  or  haughty 
reply,  as  the  case  might   be.    When   they  rose 
from  the  ground,  the  curtains  had  closed,  the 
kingly  vision  was  eclipsed,  and  the  escort  which 
bad  accompanied  them  into  the  palace  conducted 
them  back  to  the  town,  dazzled  with  the  momentary  glimpse  of  the  spectacle 
vouchsafed  to  them.^ 

The  AchKimeuian  monarchs  were  not  regarded  as  gods  or  as  sons  of 
gods,  like  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  and  the  Persian  religion  forbade  their 
ever  becoming  so,  but  the  person  of  the  king  was  hedged  round  with  such 
ceremonial  respect  as  in  other  Oriental  nations  was  paid  only  to  the  gods : 
this  was  but  natural,  for  was  he  not  a  despot,  who  with  a  word  or  gesture 
could  abase  the  noblest  of  his  subjects,  and  determine  the  well-being  or 

■  Drawn  by  Fanober-OadiD,  from  Flamdih  aad  Coste,  La  Farie  Antiqat,  pL  146;  of.  aimflit 
•cenes  in  the  same  work  in  plB.  155, 19(S. 

'  The  palace  of  Susa, noticed  by  I^ftl's,  Traviit  and  Rettarefia  in  ChaUUea  and  8»*iaita,  pp.  3*3-355, 
361-415,  has  been  eioarated  by  Dieulafuy,  who  haa  de«cribed  it  in  L'Aaropola  de  Suta,  pp.  274-35S. 
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misery  of  his  people  ?  His  dress  differed  from  that  of  his  Dobles  ^  only  by  the 
parple  dye  of  its  material  and  the  richness  of  the  gold  embroideries  with  which 
it  was  adorned,'  but  he  was  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  peculiar  felt 
«ap,  or  Iddaris,  which  he  wore,  and  the  blue-and-white  band  which  encircled  it 
like  a  crown ; '  the  king  is  nerer  represented  without  his  loDg  sceptre  with 
pommelled  handle,  whether  he  be  sitting  or  standing,  and  wherever  he  went  he 
was  attended  by  his  umbrella-  and  fan-bearers.  The  prescriptions  of  court 
etiquette  were  such  as  to  convince  his  snttjects  and  persuade  himself  that  he 
was  sprung  from  a  nobler  race  than  that  of  any  of  his  magnates,  and  that  he 


Tt-as  outside  the  pale  of  ordinary  humanity.  The  greater  part  of  his  time  was 
passed  in  privacy,  where  he  was  attended  only  by  the  eunuchs  appointed  to 
receive  his  orders ;  ^  and  these  orders,  once  issued,  were  irrevocable,  fls  was  also 
the  king's  word,  however  much  he  might  desire  to  recall  a  promise  once  made.' 
Eis  meals  were,  as  a  rule,  served  to  him  alone  ; '  he  might  not  walk  on  foot 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  and  he  never  showed  himself  in  public 

■  It  was  the  Median  robe,  called  the  kandyi,  whose  adoption  by  tha  Peiaians  dated,  it  was  said, 
ftoin  the  time  of  GyriiB  (Xbnophon,  Cyropedia,  viii,  1,  §  40). 

'  Flctabch,  Lift  of  ArkaxTxet,  §  24,  agjerla,  probubly  following  Dinon,  that  a  rojal  cojtume  of 
thia  dMoriptioa  wae  estimated  to  be  worth  12.000  talents,  or  nearly  £2,750,000. 

'  The  name  ia  traQflliteraled  sometimeB  as  Kidarii  (inaiAN,  Anabaiii,  IV.  vli.  §  4),  sometimes 
•a  Kilarii  (Plutarch,  Life  of  Arkaerza,  §  2B). 

•  I>tavn  bj  Boadiet,  rtom  the  restoration  bj  Miuobl  DiEOLirot,  L'AcropoU  de  Sate,  pL  xt. 

•  JcsTiH,  i.  S,  where  Fompeius  Trogus  relies  probably  on  the  testimony,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
Gtesias. 

'  For  the  impoaaibility  of  the  king's  retracting  his  word,  eten  if  he  had  pledged  it  imprudently, 
cf.  the  history  of  Xerxes  and  Araestris  in  HesoDOTCS,  IX.  oijt. 

'  Hebaci.u)es  at  CcHA,  Fragm.  2,  in  MtLLBB-DiDOi.  Fragm.  Hitt.  Orxc.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  97, 
gives  a  very  detailed  description  of  the  etiquette  attending  tlie  royal  meaU,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  incidents  in  the  life  of  tha  Achemenian  kinga  of  Persia. 
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except  on  horseback  or  in  bis  chariot,  sonounded  by  his  serrants  aad  his 
guards.^  The  male  members  of  the  royal  family  and  those  belonging  to  the 
six  noble  houses  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  approaching  the  king  at  any  hoar  of 
the  day  or  night,  provided  he  was  not  in  the  company  of  one  of  his  wives.^ 
These  privileged  persons  formed  his  council,"  which  he  coDvoked  on  important 
occasions,  but  all  ordinary  businraa  was  transacted  by  means  of  the  scribes  and 
inferior  ofScials,  on  whom  devolved  the  charge  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  government.  A  vigorous  ruler,  such  as  Darius  had  proved  himself, 
certainly  trusted  no  one  but  himself  to  read  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  satraps, 
the  secretaries,  and  the  generals,  or  to  dictate  the  answers  required  by  each  ; 
but  Xerxes  and  Artaierxes  delegated  the  heaviest  part  of  such  business  to 
their  ministers,  and  they  themselves  only  fulfilled  such  state  functions  as  it 
was  impossible  to  shirk — the  public  administration  of  justice,  receptions  of 
ambassadors  or  victorious  generals,  distributions  of  awards,  annual  sacrifices, 
and  state  banquets :  they  were  even  obliged,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  and 
inviolable  tradition,  once  a  year  to  set  aside  their  usual  sober  habits  and  drink 
to  excess  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Milhra.^  Occasionally  they  would  break 
through  their  normal  routine  of  life  to  conduct  in  person  some  expedition  of 
small  importauoe,  directed  against  one  of  the  semi-independent  tribes  of  Iran, 
such  as  the  Cadusians,  but  their  most  glorious  and  frequent  exploits  were  con- 
fined to  the  chase.  They  delighted  to  hunt  the  bull,  the  wild  boar,  the  deer, 
the  wild  ass,  and  the  bare,  as  the  Pharaohs  or  Assyrian  kings  of  old  had  done ; 
and  they  would  track  the  lion  to  his  lair  and  engage  him  single-handed  ;  in 
fact  they  held  a  strict  monopoly  in  such  conflicts,  a  law  which  punished  with 
death  any  huntsman  who  had  the  impertinence  to  interpose  between  th© 
monarch  and  his  prey  being  only  abolished  by  Artaxerxes.^  A  crowd  of 
menifJs,  slaves,  great  nobles,  and  priests  filled  the  palace ;  grooms,  stool- 
bearers,  umbrella-  and  fan-carriers,  hivamet,  "  Immortals,"  bakers,  perfumers, 
soldiers,  and  artisans  formed  a  retinue  so  numerous  as  to  require  a  thousand 
bullocks,  assea,  and  stags  to  be  butchered  every  day  for  its  maintenance;'  and 
when  the  king  made  a  journey  in  full  state,  this  enormous  train  looked  like  an 
army  on  the  march.  The  women  of  the  royal  harem  lived  in  seclusion  in  a 
separate  wing  of  the  palace,  or  in  isolated  buildings  erected  in  the  centre  of 
the  gardens.    The  legitimate  wives  of  the  sovereign  were  selected  from  the 

■  Hbbaclidks  or  CrMS.  Fragm.  I,  iu  MBllbb-Didot,  H-agm.  Rut.  Or«j.,  voL  iL  pp.  95,  96. 
'  HEBODOTca,  III.  Ixixiv. 

'  This  ifl  tbe  council  of  the  botbd  mentioned  in  the  Book  ot  Etra,  yii.  H. 

•  DoBia  o?  Sauos,  Fragi».  13,  in  MiiLLBB-Droor,  Fragm.  HM.  GrKe.,  toI.  ii.  pp.  472,  473. 

*  Ct  what  ia  stated  on  this  subject,  lupra,  p,  735. 

■  Hbhacudes  or  CtJia,  Fragm.  2,4q  Mullbk-Didot,  Fragm.  HiU.  Grxe.,  vol.  ii.  M>-  96,  87  ;  cT. 
whftt  is  BtBled,  luyro,  pp.  583,  504. 
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ladies  of  the  roy&l  house,  the  sisters  or  cousins  of  the  king,*  and  from  the  six 
princely  Fersian  families ;  ^  bat  their  number  was  never  very  large,  usually 
three  or  four  at  most'  The  ooncubines,  on  the  other  hand,  were  choseu  from 
all  classes  of  society,  and  vere  oonnted  by  hundreds.  They  sang  or  played  on 
musical  instruments  at  the  state  banquets  of  the  conrt,  they  accompanied  their 
master  to  the  battle-field  or  the  chase,  and  probably  performed  the  various 
inferior  domestic  duties  in  the  interior  of  the  harem,  such  as  spinning,  weaving, 
making  perfumes,  and  attending  to  the  confectionery  and  cooking/  Each  of 
the  king's  wives  had  her  own  separate  suite  of  apartments  and  special  attend- 
ants, and  occupied  a  much  higher  position  than  a  mere  concubine ;  but  only  one 


was  actually  qneen  and  had  the  right  to  wear  the  crown,  and  this  position 
belonged  of  right  to  a  princess  of  Achsemenian  race.  Thus  Atossa,  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  was  queen  successively  to  Cambyaes,  Gaum&ta,  and  Darius;  Amestris 
to  Xerxes;  and  Damaspia  to  Artaxerzes.  Besides  the  influence  naturally 
exerted  by  the  queen  over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  she  often  acquired  bound- 
less authority  in  the  empire,  in  spite  of  her  secluded  life.^  Her  power  was  still 
farther  increased  when  she  became  a  widow,  if  the  new  king  happened  to  be  one 
of  her  own  sons.  In  such  circumstances  she  retained  the  external  attributes  of 
royalty,  sitting  at  the  royal  table  whenever  the  king  deigned  to  dine  in  the 
women's  apartments,  and  everywhere  taking  precedence  of  the  young  queen  ; 
she  was  attended  by  her  own  body  of  eunuchs,  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  her  private 

'  For  the  conaKoguineoua  aod  inceatuous  mairiageB  which  wera  ia  vogue  among  the  Iwiiaus,  nud 
Mpecinllj  among  the  Magi,  cf.  ttrpra,  pp.  5tl8,  S89, 

*  HlBODOTTB,  III.  IXIXiT. 

■  Camhysea  hod  bad  throe  wives,  inoluding  hia  two  aLaten  Atossn  and  Boiann  (of,  avpra,  p.  (i5S, 
note  3,  and  p.  6G9).  DsriuB  bad  fonr  wives — two  daughlora  of  Crrue,  Alosga  and  Ar(;st6ne,  Panujs 
daughter  of  Smerdia,  end  a  daughter  of  OlaQos  (Hbbodotub,  III.  IxxiviJL). 

•  DiHOH,  Fragm.  17,  in  MiiiiKR-DiDOr,  Fragtn.  Eiit.  Grae.,  vol.  ii.  p.  92 ;  Hekaclibes  of  Cum«, 
Fragja.  1,  2,  in  Mullbk-Didot,  op.  eii.,  voL  vL  pp.  93-95. 

■  Drawn  bj  Fauober-Oudin,  from  plalei  in  Fland[N  and  Coi^tf;,  La  Peru  Antiq*t,  pi.  lOS,  et  eeq. 
'  Thoa  Atowa  induced  Darius  to  designate  Xer^ces  as  hU  heir.appaTCDt ;  cf.  lupro,  pp.  714, 715. 
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rereaues,  she  bad  absolute  control.  Those  whom  the  queea-mother  took  under 
ber  protection  eBcaped  punishment,  even  though  they  richly  deserved  it,  but 
the  object  of  her  hatred  was  doomed  to  perish  in  the  end,  either  by  poison 
treacherously  administered,  or  by  some  horrible  form  of  tortnre,  being  impaled, 
suffocated  in  ashes,  tortured  in  the  troagb,  or  flayed  alire.^  Artaxerzes  reigned 
for  forty-two  years,  spending  his  time  between  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and 
the  harem ;  no  serions  trouble  disturbed  bis  repose  after  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  under  Megabyzos,  but  on  his  death  in  424  B.o.  there  was  a  renewal  of  the 
iutiigues  and  ambitions  passions  which  had  stained  with  bloodshed  the  opening 
years  of  bis  reign.  The  legitimate  heir,  Xerxes  It,  was  assassinated,  after  a 
reign  of  forty-fire  days,  by  Secudiauns  (Sogdianus),  one  of  bis  illegitimate 
brothers,  and  the  cortege  which  was  escorting  the  bodies  of  bis  parents  con- 
veyed his  also  to  the  royal  burying-place  at  Persepolis.  Meanwhile  Secadianus 
became  suspicious  of  another  of  his  brothers,  named  Ochns,  whom  Artaxerxes 
bad  caused  to  marry  Parysatis,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Xerxes,  and  whom  he 
had  set  over  the  important  province  of  Hyrcania.  Ocbus  received  repeated 
summonses  to  appear  in  his  brother's  presence  to  pay  him  homage,  and  at  last 
obeyed  the  mandate,  but  arrived  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  Persian  nobility 
rose  at  his  approach,  and  one  by  one  the  chief  persons  of  the  state  declared 
themselves  in  bis  favour :  first  Arbarins,  commander  of  the  cavalry ;  then 
Arxanes,  the  satrap  of- Egypt ;  and  lastly,  the  eunuch  Artozares,  the  ruler  of 
Armenia.  These  three  all  combined  in  urging  Ochus  to  assume  the  Itidaris 
publicly,  which  be,  with  feigned  reluctance,  consented  to  do,  and  proceeded,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Parysatis,  to  open  negotiations  with  Secudianns,  offering  to 
divide  the  regal  power  with  him.  Secudianus  accepted  the  offer,  against  the 
advice  of  his  minister  Menostanes,  and  gave  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  He  was  immediately  seized  and  cast  into  the  ashes,  where  he  perished 
miserably,  after  a  reign  of  six  months  and  fifteen  days.' 

On  ascending  the  throne,  Ochns  assumed  the  name  of  Darius.  Hia 
confidential  advisers  were  three  eunuchs,  who  ruled  the  empire  in  his  name — 
Artoxares,  who  bad  taken  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  campaign  which  won 
him  the  crown,  Artibarzanes,  and  Athdos;  but  the  guiding  spirit  of  his 
government  was,  in  reality,  his  wife,  the  detestable  Parysatis.  She  had 
already  borne  him  two  children  before  she  became  queen ;  a  daughter,  Amestris, 
and  a  son,  Arsaces,"  who  afterwards  became  king  under  the  name  of  Artaxerxes. 

'  Cf.thehiBtoryofParjBBtiaMnartaWbjPlQUrohmhUL</'eo/.ir(iu;erxef,§§4,5,I4,17,l9,etc. 

'  Ctebiai,  JVoirni-  29,  §§  43-48,  in  Mullzb-Didot,  Cltiiat  Caidii  Fragm.,  pp.  5i,  55;  olber  authors 
msDtioDed  by  Diodortu  Sioulas  (lii.  71)  affiimed  that  the  reign  of  Xeriei  II.  luted  a  trhole  ye&r. 

'  Tliia  is  the  spelling  found  ia  the  eltiaot  from  Fliotius  (Ctesi&k,  Ffogm.  29,  $  19,  in  Mt)Li,tR- 
DiDOT,  Cfeifa  Cnidii  Fragm.,  p.  55),  bat  Plutarch  gives  the  form  Araikas  (JAf*  "/  ■irCaxerxea,  g  ]), 
whiob  most  be  the  original  spelling;  accordiug  to  Dinoa  (^Fragm.  22,  ia  MCLLta-Dioor,  Fragm. 
Sitl.  Qrite.,  toI,  ii.  p.  93),  Arlnxeriee  was  called  Oartes  betoie  his  a/ 
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Soon  after  the  accession  of  her  husband,  she  bore  him  a  second  son,  whom 
she  named  Cyrus,  in  memory  of  the  fonnder  of  the  empire,  and  a  daughter, 
Artiste;  several  other  children  were  bom  snbseqnently,  making  thirteen  in 
all,  bnt  these  all  died  in  childhood,  except  one  named  Oxendras.^     Violent, 
false,  jealous,  and  passionately  fond  of  the  exercise  of  power,  Parysatia  hesitated 
at  no  crime  to  rid  heiBelf  of  those  who  thwarted  her  schemes,  even  though 
they  might  be  members  of  ber  own  family;  and,  not   content  with  putting 
them  ont  of  the  way,  she  delighted  in  making  them  taste  her  hatred  to  the 
fall,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  most  skilfully  graduated  refinements  of  torture  ; 
she  deservedly  left  behind  her  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  cruel 
of  all  the  cruel  queens,  whose  memory  was  a  terror  not  only  to  the  harems  of 
Persia,  bnt  to  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  world.    The  numerous 
revolts  which  broke  ont  soon  after  her  husband's  accession, 
famished  occasions  for  the  revelation  of  her  perfidious  clever- 
nesB.    All  the  malcontents  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  those 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Xerxes  II.,  or  who 
had  sided  with  Secudianns,  had  rallied  ronnd  a  younger  brother  , 

of  Darius,  named  Arsites,  and  one  of  them,  Artypbios,  son  of 
MegabyzoB,  took  the  field  in  Asia  Minor.  Being  supported  by  a  large  contingent 
of  Greek  mercenaries,  he  won  two  successive  victories  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  but  was  subsequently  defeated,  though  his  forces  still  remained  for- 
midable. But  Persian  gold  accomplished  what  Persian  bravery  had  failed  to 
achieve,  and  prevailed  over  the  mercenaries  so  successfully  that  all  deserted  him 
with  the  exception  of  three  Milesians.  Artyphioa  and  Arsites,  thus  discouraged, 
committed  the  imprudence  of  capitulating  on  condition  of  receiving  a  promise 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  that  they  should  be  well  treated ;  but 
Farysatis  persuaded  her  husband  to  break  his  plighted  word,  and  they  perished 
in  the  ashes.^  Their  miserable  fate  did  not  discourage  the  satrap  of  Lydia, 
Fissnthnes,  who  was  of  Achsemenian  race:  he  entered  the  lists  in  418  B.C., 
with  the  help  of  the  Athenians.*  The  relations  between  the  Persian  empire 
and  Greece  had  continued  fairly  satisfactory  since  the  peace  of  449  B.O.,  and 
the  few  outbreaks  which  had  taken  place  had  not  led  to  any  widespread 

'  OTEfDAB,  Fro^.  29,  §  49.  in  MUlleb-Diimit,  Ott^x  Caidii  Fragmenta,  p.  55.  Siacs  Oohoi  was 
not  tbe  son  of  Damaapia,  the  only  legitimate  wife  of  Arlaxenca  I.,  tbe  Greeks  inmaraod  him  NiBas 
(Nothni),  the  l»staj-d. 

'  Drawn  by  Faaahec-GaJin,  from  one  of  the  coins  in  the  Cabinet  da  XidaiUa,  of  which  a  oast 
was  kindly  furnished  me  by  M.  Babelon. 

'  CTnus,  Fragm.  29,  §|  SO,  51,  in  IICllbe-Didot,  CietUs  Cnidii  Fragntenta,  p.  93.  For  the 
paDishment  of  the  ashes,  cf.  the  stutement  of  VALEsica  JI^^ciHua,  ii.  2,  6  :  "  Septum  enim  attis 
parielibna  looam  oioere  eomplerit,  superpositoque  tigno  prominente,  benigne  cibo  et  potione  exceptos 
In  eo  oollooabat,  e  qao  somQa  aopiti,  in  illam  insidiOBam  congeriem  deoidebant." 

*  Otesias,  Fragm.  29,  §  52,  ■□  MitLLEK-DiDDT,  Ctaix  CnidU  Fragrmnta,  pp.  55,  56. 
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distorbauce.  The  Atheniana,  absorbed  in  their  quarrel  with  Sparta,  preferred 
to  cloae  their  eyes  to  all  side  issues,  lest  the  Fenians  should  declare  war 
t^iainst  thent)  and  the  satraps  of  Asia  Minor,  fully  alive  to  the  sitoation,  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  any  pretext  for  recovering  a  part  of  the 
territory  they  coveted ;  it  was  thus  that  they  had  seized  Colophon  about  4<30  b.c.,^ 
and  so  secured  once  more  a  port  on  the  j^gean.  Darius  despatched  to  oppose 
PtBsnthnes  a  man  of  noble  birth,  named  Tiasaphemea,  giving  him  plenary 
power  throughout  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  and  Tiasaphemea  endeavoured 
to  obtain  by  treachery  the  success  he  would  with  difficulty  have  won  ou  the 
field  of  battle:  be  corrupted  by  his  darics  Lyoon,  the  commander  of  the 
Athenian  contingent,  and  Pissathnes,  suddenly  abandoned  by  his  best 
auziliaries,  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He  also  was  suffocated  in 
the  ashes,  and  Danns  bestowed  his  office  on  Tissaphernes.  But  the  punish- 
ment of  Fissathnes  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  troubles:  his  son  AmoTges 
roused  Caria  to  revolt,  and  with  the  title  of  king  maintained  his  independence 
for  some  years  longer.  While  these  incidents  were  taking  place,  the  news 
of  the  disasters  in  Sicily  reached  the  East :  as  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Snsa 
that  Athens  had  lost  at  Syracuse  the  best  part  of  her  fleet  and  the  choicest  of 
her  citizens,  the  moment  was  deemed  favourable  to  violate  the  treaty  and 
regain  control  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  Two  noteworthy  men  were  at  that 
time  set  over  the  western  satrapies,  Tissaphernes  ruling  at  Saides,  and 
Tiribazas  over  Hellespontine  Phrygia.  These  satraps  opened  negotiations 
with  Sparta  at  the  beginning  of  412  b.c.,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  her 
at  Miletus  itself,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Peloponnesiana  recognised  the 
suzerainty  of  Darios  over  all  the  territory  once  held  by  his  ancestors  in  Asia, 
including  the  cities  since  incorporated  into  the  Athenian  league.  They  hoped 
shortly  to  be  strong  enough  to  snatch  from  him  what  they  now  ceded,  and  to 
set  free  once  more  the  Greeks  whom  they  thus  condemned  to  servitude  after 
half  a  century  of  independence,  but  their  expectations  were  frustrated  The 
towns  along  the  coast  fell  one  after  another  into  the  power  of  Tissaphernee, 
Amorgee  was  taken  prisoner  in  lassos,  and  at  the  beginning  of  411  b.c.  there 
remained  to  the  Athenians  in  Ionia  and  Caria  merely  the  two  ports  of  Bali- 
camasBus  and  Notium,  and  the  three  islands  of  Cos,  Samos,  and  Lesbos :  &om 
that  time  the  power  of  the  great  king  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  weighed 
heavily  on  the  destioies  of  Greece.  Meanwhile  Darius  II.  was  growing  old, 
and  intrigues  with  regard  to  the  succession  were  set  on  foot  Two  of  h.\a 
sons  put  forward  claims  to  the  throne :  Arsaces  had  seniority  in  his  favonr, 
but  had  been  bom  when  his  father  was  still  a  mere  satrap ;  Cyrus,  on  the 
contrary,  had  been  born  in  the  purple,  and  his  mother  Parysatis  was 
'  THCCYPlDEa,  ai.  31. 
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passionately  deroted  to  him.'    Thanks  to  her  maDcenTree,  he  was  practically 
created  viceroy  of  Asia  Minor  in  407  b,o.,  with  such  abondaDt  resonroes  of 
men  and  money  at  his  dispoeal,  that  he  was  rirtuallyan  independent  sovereign. 
While  he  was  consolidating  his  power  in  the  west,  his  mother  endeavoured 
to  secnre  bis  accession  to  the  throne  by  intngaing  at  the 
ooort  of  the  aged  king;  if  her  plans  failed,  Cyms  was  prepared 
to  risk  everything  by  an  appeal  to  aims.    He  realised  that  the 
Greeks    woald  prove  powerful    auxiliaries    in    such  a   con- 
tingency ;  and  as  aeon  as  he  had  set  np  bis  oonrt  at  Sardes, 
he  planned  how  best  to  conoiliato  their  favour,  or  at  least  to 
win  over  those  whose  support  was  likely  to  be  moat  valuable. 
Athens,  as  a  maritime  power,  was  not  in  a  position  to  support  him  in  an 
enterprise  which  especially  reqaired  the  co-operation  of  a  considerable  force 
of  heavily  armed  in&Dtry.    He  therefore  deliberately  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  the  support  he  gave  them  was  not  withoat  its  iufiuence 
on  the  issue  of  the  struggle :  the  terrible  day  of  .^gos  Fotamos  was  a  day  of 
triumph  for  him  as  much  as  for  the  Lacedeemomaus  (405  B.O.). 

His    intimacy    with    Lysander,    however,    his    constant    enlistments    of 
mercenary  troops,  and  his  secret  dealings  with  the  neigh- 
bonring  provinces,  bad  already  aroused  suspicion,  and  the 
satraps  placed  under  his  orders,  especially  Tissaphernes, 
accused  him  to  the  king  of  treason.    Darius  summoned  him 
to  Susa  to  explain  his  conduct  (405  b,o.),  and  he  arrived  jnst 
in  time  to  be  present  at  his  father's  death  (404),  but  too  late  ^aTixmiEs  hnemoh.' 
to  obtain  his  designation  as  heir  to  the  throne  through  the  intervention  of  his 
mother,  Farysatis ;  Aisaces  inherited  the  crown,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Aita- 
xerxes.    Gyros  entered  the  temple  of  PasargadsB  surreptitiously  during  the 
coronation  ceremony,  with  the  intention  of  killing  his  brother  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar ;  but  Tissaphernes,  warned  by  one  of  the  priests,  denounced  him,  and  he 
would  have  been  put  to  death  on  the  spot,  had  not  his  mother  thrown  her 
arms  around  him  and  prevented  the  executioner  from  fulfilling  his  ofBoe.* 
Having  with  difficulty  obtained  pardon  and  been  sent  back  to  his  province, 
he  collected  thirty  thousand  Greeks  and  a  hundred  thousand  native  troops, 
and,  hastily  leaving  Sardes  (401  B.C.),  he  crossed  Asia  Minor,  Northern  Syria, 

I  OttaiAS,  Fragm.  29,  §  49,  [n  MBllkb-Didot,  Cle«i«  Onidii  Fragmenta,  p.  55,  and  following  him, 
PlCTABCH,  I4f«  cf  Attaxerxm,  §  2.  Cynis  was  certainly  not  more  than  eeTsnteen  ;ean  old  in 
107  B.O.,  even  admitting  Oiat  ha  was  bom  immediately  after  his  father'a  acoession  in  421-3  b.o. 

■  Drawn  by  Fauoher-Gudio,  from  one  of  the  ooina  in  the  Oabinet  det  MoiaiUei,  of  which  the 
east  woB  kindly  ftimiflhed  me  by  M.  Babelon. 

'  Drawn  b;  Fauoher-Gudio,  from  a  coin  in  Oui  Cabinet  da  HfdaOla,  of  vbioh  the  cast  was  kindly 
furnished  me  by  M.  Babelon.  This  coio,  which  wu  »track  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicia,  bears  as  a  counter- 
mark the  figure  of  a  bull  and  the  Dame  of  the  city  of  Ibkib. 

'  CTKUa,  Fragm.  29,  §  57,  in  MIjllbh-Didot,  CUtiai  Onidii  Fragmeala,  pp.  56,  67,  which  naa  the 
gonrce  utilised  by  Plctaboh,  Li/e  of  Arlaxerscet,  §§  2,  3;  of.  Jcstih,  t.  11. 
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and  Mesopotamia,  enconiitered  the  royal  army  at  Cauaxa,  to  the  north  of 
Babylon,  and  rashly  met  bia  end  at  the  very  moment  of  victory.  He  was 
a  brave,  active,  and  generons  prince,  endowed  with  all  the  virtues  requisite 
to  make  a  good  Oriental  monarch,  and  he  had,  moreover,  learnt,  throngh 
contact  with  the  Greeks,  to  recognise  the  weak  points  of  his  own  nation,  and 
was  fally  determined  to  remedy  them :  his  death,  perhaps,  was  an  irreparable 
misfortune  for  bis  country.  Had  he  survived  and  supplanted  the  feeble 
Artaxerxes,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have  confirmed  and  strengthened 
the  power  of  Persia,  or,  at  least,  temporarily,  have  arrested  its  decliue. 
Having  lost  their  leader,  his  Asiatic  followers  at  once  dispersed ;  but  the 
mercenaries  did  not  lose  heart,  and,  crossing  Asia  and  Armenia,  gained  at 
length  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Up  to  that  time  the  Greeks  had  looked 
upon  Persia  as  a  compact  state,  which  they  were  safSciently  powerful  to 
conquer  by  sea  and  hold  in  check  by  land,  but  which  they  could  not,  without 
imprudence,  venture  to  attack  within  its  own  frontiers.  The  experience  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  was  a  proof  to  them  that  a  handful  of  men,  deprived  of 
their  proper  generals,  without  guides,  money,  or  provisions,  might  successfully 
oppose  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  great  king,  and  escape  from  his  clatchea 
without  any  serious  difficulty.  National  discords  prevented  them  from  at 
once  utilising  the  experience  they  thus  acquired,  but  the  lesson  was  not  lost 
upon  the  court  of  Susa.  The  success  of  Lysander  had  been  ensured  by  Persian 
subsidies,  and  now  Sparta  hesitated  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
Miletus ;  the  Lacedtemonians  demanded  liberty  once  more  for  the  former  allies 
of  Athens,  fostered  the  war  in  Asia  in  order  to  enforce  their  claims,  and 
their  king  Agesilans,  penetrating  to  the  very  heart  of  Phrygia,  would  have 
pressed  still  further  forward  in  the  tracks  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  had  not 
an  opportune  diversion  been  created  in  his  rear  by  the  bribery  of  the 
Persians.  Athens  once  more  flew  to  arms :  her  fleet,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Phoenicians,  took  possession  of  Cythera ;  the  Long  Walls  were  rebuilt  at 
the  expense  of  the  great  king,  and  Sparta,  recalled  by  these  reverses  to  a 
realisatitm  of  her  position,  wisely  abandoned  her  iuclinatiou  for  distant 
enterprises.  Asia  Minor  was  reconqnered,  and  Persia  passed  from  the  poaitioa 
of  a  national  enemy  to  that  of  the  friend  and  arbiter  of  Greece ;  bat  she  did 
so  by  force  of  circumstances  only,  and  not  from  having  merited  in  any  way 
the  supremacy  she  attained.  Her  military  energy,  indeed,  was  far  from  being 
exhansted;  but  poor  Artaxerxes,  bewildered  by  tlie  rivalries  between  his 
mother  and  his  wives,'  did  not  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  immense 
resources  still  at  his  disposal,  and  he  met  with  repeated  checks  as  soon  as 
he  came  face  to  face  with  a  nation  and  leaders  who  refused  to  stoop  to 

>  Cr,  for  tho  opeDJDg  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  the  ihort  noticea  giiea  hj  Ctbsjas,  Fragm.  29, 
S§  57,  59-61,  in  MCLUiB-DuiOT,  Clut'je  Cniiii  FTOgmtnia,  pp.  S6-5S. 
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treachery.  He  bad  no  sooner  recovered  possession  of  the  ^geao  littoral 
than  Egypt  was  snatched  from  his  grasp  by  a  new  Pharaoh  who  had  arisen 
in  the  Nile  valley.  The  peace  bad  not  been  serioosly  disturbed  in  Egypt 
dnriog  the  forty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  defeat  of  Inaras.'  Satrap 
had  peaceably  succeeded  satrap  in  the  fortress  of  Memphis ;  the  exhaustion 
of  Libya  had  prevented  any  movement  on  the  part  of  Thannyras ;  the  aged 
Amyitfsns  had  passed  from  the  scene,  and  his  son,  Fausiris,  bent  his  neck 
anbmiasively  to  the  Persian  yoke.^  More  than  once,  however,  unexpected 
outbursts  had  showD  that  the  fires  of  rebellion  were  still  smouldering.  A 
Psammetiohus,  who  reigned  about  445  B.o.  in  a  comer  of  the  Delta,  had 
dared  to  send  com  and  presents  to  the  Athenians,  then  at  war  with 
Artaxerzes  I.,  and  the  second  year  of  Darius  II.  had  beeu  troubled  by  a 
sanguinary  sedition,  which,  however,  was  easily  suppressed  by  the  goreinor 
then  in  power;"  finally,  about  410  B.O.,  a  king  of  Egypt  had,  not  without 
some  show  of  evidence,  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  sending  a  piratical 
expedition  into  Phoenician  waters,  an  Arab  king  having  contributed  to  the 
enterprise.*  It  was  easy  to  see,  moreover,  from  periodical  revolts — such  as 
that  of  Megabyzos  in  Syria,  those  of  Artyphios  and  Arsites,  of  Fissuthoes 
aud  Amoiges  in  Asia  Minor — with  what  impunity  the  wrath  of  the  great 
king  conld  be  defied :  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that,  about 
405  B.O.,  an  enemy  should  appear  in  the  heart  of  the  Delta  in  the  person  of 
a  grandson  and  namesake  of  Amyrtnus.'  He  did  not  at  first  rouse  the  whole 
country  to  revolt,  for  Egyptian  troops  were  stiU  numbered  in  the  army  of 
Artaxerxes  at  the  battle  of  Cuuaxa  in  401  B.a ;  °  but  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  regular  native  government,  and  struggled  so  resolutely  against 
the  foreign  domination  that  the  historians  of  the  sacred  colleges  inscribed 
his  name  on  the  list  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  is  there  made  to  represent  a 
whole  dynasty,  the  XXVIII"*,  which  lasted  six  years,  coincident  with  the 
six  years  of  bis  reign.  It  was  due  to  a  Mendesiau  dynasty,  however,  whose 
founder  was  Nephorites,  that  Egypt  obtained  its  entire  freedom,  and  was 
raised  once  more  to  the  rank  of  a  nation.''    This  dynasty  from  the  very  outset 

*  Wieddnann  thinks  that  Egypt  «aa  diTlded  at  that  time  into  two  satrapies :  the  flnt,  that  of 

Upper  Egypt,  being  govemed  bj  a  Peraian ;  the  lecoiid,  by  an  Egyptian  aatiap  Euoh  as  Pauairia 
(OuoAfeUs  ^gjiptmi,  pp.  2S2, 2S3). 

*  HEBOi>OTns,  III.  XV.,  who  mentions  him  as  ruliog  in  Sgjpt  in  Ma  dwd  day. 

'  pHibOCHORua,  Fragm.  90,  in  MI'lleh-Didot,  Friigm.  Eitt.  Otkc.,  vol.  i.  pp.  398,  399, 

'  The  revolt  mentioned  by  Ctcbias,  Fragm.  29,  §  47,  in  MilLL^it-DiiioT,  Ctetim  Caidii  FVagtHtnta, 

p.  55,  baa  ootbjng  to  do  witii  the  inanrreotion  of  the  aatrap  of  Egypt  ivhioh  is  here  leferred  to,  the 

date  of  which  Is  famiahed  by  tbe  Syncellna  (p.  256,  d). 

*  The  name  of  this  king  has  oot  be«n  identified  with  any  certainty  on  any  of  the  contemporary 
Meroglyphio monnmentd.  Neither Hndamana nor Amen-iritrud (WiEiitMiAtjH, Qtteh. ^gi/pten*,p.212; 
^gjipt  6e4eK,  p.  (>94)  seema  to  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  Peraiaa  epoch.  In  the  Demolie  Skapiody, 
the  reading  of  the  name  whleh  aeema  to  oorrespond  to  that  of  the  Amyrtsiu  of  the  Greeks  ia  not 
oeitain  (REViLLOirr,  Una  Chronique  Sgyptuane  tOTiUmporaine  dt  JUan^lAon,  pp.  2-5,  and  pi.  iii.  a, 
SteottdMctrail  de  la  Clironique  Difiaotique  de  Parii  in  the  Btniie  £gypl;  vol.  ii.  pp.  53,  54). 

*  DIODOBL'S  SiccLCS,  ill.  16.  '  Xesofbon,  Analxuit,  L  8,  §  9. 
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adopted  the  policy  which  had  proved  so  Buoceasful  in  the  case  of  the  Saites 
three  cestnries  previoasly,  and  employed  it  with  similar  success.  Egypt  had 
always  been  in  the  position  of  a  besieged  fortress,  which  needed,  for  its 
complete  security,  that  its  first  lines  of  defence  should  be  well  in  advance 
of  its  citadel :  she  most  either  possess  Syria  or  win  her  as  an  ally,  if  she 
desired  to  be  protected  against  all  chance  of  sndden  invasioD.  Nephorites 
and  his  successors,  therefore,  formed  alliances  beyond  the  isthmus,  and  even 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  Gypros,  Oaria,  and  Greece,  in 
one  case  to  purchase  support,  and  in  another  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
supremacy  exercised  by  the  Theban  Pharaohs.^  Every  revolt  against  the 
FersianB,  every  quarrel  among  the  satraps,  helped  forward  their  cause,  since 
they  compelled  the  great  king  to  suspend  his  attacks  against  Egypt  altogether 
or  to  prosecute  them  at  wide  intervals :  the  Egyptians  therefore  fomented 
such  quarrels,  or  even,  at  need,  provoked  them,  and  played  their  game  so 
well  that  for  a  long  time  they  had  to  oppose  only  a  faction  of  the  Persian 
forces.  Like  the  Saite  Pharaohs  before  them,  they  were  aware  how  little 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  native  troops,  and  they  recruited  their  armies 
at  great  expense  from  the  European  Greeks.  This  occarred  at  the  time 
when  mercenary  forces  were  taking  the  place  of  native  levies  thronghont 
Hellas,  and  war  was  developing  into  a  lucrative  trade  for  those  who  under, 
stood  how  to  condact  it :  adventurers,  greedy  for  booty,  flocked  to  the  standards 
of  the  generals  who  enjoyed  the  best  reputation  for  kindness  or  ability, 
and  the  generals  themselves  sold  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
Persian  kings  took  large  advantage  of  this  arrangement  to  procure  troops:  the 
Pharaohs  imitated  their  example,  and  in  the  years  which  followed,  the  most 
experienced  captains,  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  Timotheos,  passed  from  one 
camp  to  another,  as  often  against  the  will  as  with  the  consent  of  their  fatherland. 
The  power  of  Sparta  was  at  her  zenith  when  Nephorites  ascended  the  throne,  and 
she  was  just  preparing  for  her  expedition  to  Phrygia.  The  Pharaoh  conclnded 
an  alliance  with  the  Lacedcemonians,  and  in  396  B.o.  sent  to  Agesilaus  a  fleet 
laden  with  arms,  corn,  and  supplies,  which,  however,  was  intercepted  by  Conon, 
who  was  at  that  moment  cruising  in  the  direction  of  Bhodes  in  command  of 
the  Persian  squadron.*  This  misadventure  and  the  abrupt  retreat  of  tbe 
Spartans  from  Asia  Minor  cooled  the  good  will  of  the  Egyptian  king  towards  his 
allies.     Thinking  that  they  had  abandoned  htm,  and  that  he  was  threatened 


'  Thii  U,  at  any  rate,  the  idea  given  ot  him  by  Egyptian  tr»dition  in  the  time  of  the  I 
aa  teaillt  bom  a  pauage  in  tbe  Dtmolie  Ehaptody,  where  hi£  raign  ie  meutioned  (B^TtLLOcrr,  Seeoad 
Extratt  de  la  Chroniqtu  Dfinotiqut  de  Parit,  in  the  BmiM  igj/ptologiqitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 

'  DiODOBns  SicuLUi,  xiT.  79,  where  the  name  is  written  Nephereut  Pompeiiu  Trogne  (Jdstu), 
vi.  2 ;  cf.  Obomob,  iii.  1,  §  8)  had  aocesB  to  the  worke  of  an  author  who  called  the  king  Uerkyninm, 
who  baa  been  identified  with  Hakorie,  but  may  well  have  been  a  pretender  to  the  throne  (Judeiob, 
Kleina«iaU*cht  Btudim,  p.  153),  or  more  likely  one  of  tboee  feudal  lords  of  tbe  Delta  whom  the 
Greeks  treated  as  kingB,  as  tbe  Assyrians  and  Cbald«ans  had  in  old  days  treated  their  aaoettora. 
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with  an  imminent  attack  on  the  shore  of  the  Delta,  he  assembled,  probably 
at  Pelnsium,  the  forces  he  bad  apparently  intended  for  a  distant  enteTprise. 

Matters  took  longer  to  come  to  a  crisis  than  he  had  expected.    The  retreat 
of  Agesilans  bad  not  pacified  the  ^gean  satrapies;  after  the  disturbance 
created   by  Cyrus  the  Younger,  the  greater   number  of  the  native  tribes — ■ 
Mysians,  Pisidians,  people  of  Pontus   and  Paphlagonia — bad  shaken  off  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  reduce  them  once 
more  to  subjection.     Tlieir  incessant  turbulence  gSTe  Egypt  time  to  breathe 
and  to  organise  new  combioationa.     Cyprus  entered  readily  into  her  designs. 
Since  the  subjugation  of  that  island  in  445  B.C.,  the  Greek  cities  had  suffered 
terrible  oppression  at  the  bands  of  the  great  king. 
Artaxerses  I.,  despairing   of  reducing   them   to 
obedience,  depended  exclusively  for  support  on  the 
Fhcepician  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who,  through 
bis  favour,  regained  so  much  vigour  that  in  the 
space  of  less  than  two  generations  they  had  re- 
covered most  of  the  ground  lost  during  tbe  pre- 
ceding centuries :    Semitic    rulers  replaced  the 
Achsean  tyrants  at  Salamis,  and  in  most  of  the 
other  cities,  and  Citium  became  what  it  had  been 
before  the  rise  of  Salamis,  the  principal  commercial 
centre  in  the  island.     Evagoras,  a  descendant  of 

the  ancient  kings,  endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  Grecian  cause :  after  driving 
out  of  Salamis  Abdemon,  its  Tyrian  rnler,  lie  took  possession  of  all  the 
other  towns  except  Citium  and  Amathus.  This  is  not  the  place  to  recount 
the  brilliant  part  played  by  Eragoras,  in  conjunction  with  Conon,  during 
the  campaigns  against  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  activity 
he  then  displayed  and  the  ambitions  designs  he  revealed  soon  drew  upon 
him  the  dislike  of  the  Persian  governors  and  their  sovereign ;  and  from 
391  B.C.  he  was  at  open  war  with  Persia  He  would  have  been  unable, 
single-handed,  to  maintain  the  struggle  for  any  length  of  time,  but  Egypt 
and  Greece  were  at  his  back,  ready  to  support  him  with  money  or  arms. 
Hakoris  had  succeeded  Nephorites  I.  in  393  b.c,,'  aad  had  repulsed  an  attack 
of  Artaxerxes  between  390  and  386."  He  was  not  unduly  exalted  by  his 
success,  and  had  immediately  taken  wise  precautions  in  view  of  a  second 
invasion.      After  safe-guarding   his  western   frontier  by  concluding  a  treaty 

I  Dtavn  by  Fftaoher-Qudin,  from  Lbpsiob,  DttJcmSler,  iiL  301,  No.  80. 

■  The  length  of  tbe  reign  of  Nephorilei  I.  is  fixed  at  di  jeata  by  the  lists  of  Manetbo  (Unobb, 
CAronoIojfie  det  Manetho,  pp.  297, 298) ;  the  laet-kiiowD  dale  of  bis  reign  ia  tbat  uf  bie  fourth  year,  on 
amammy-bandiigepreicrt'ediD  tiie'LoatTe(l)tyBRU,CatalogutdetManiii«ritt6gyptieni,pp.2(n,20S'). 

'  Tbii  war  ia  alluded  to  bj  eeveral  aDOieDt  authors  (Isoobatbs,  Panegyric,  §  161 ;  Jdbtis,  vi.  6)  in 
pauaged  which  have  been  tmiught  ti^tbei  and  explained  b;  Jadeich  {KUinaiiatuehe  Stndiaii 
pp.  158,  199):  but  nBforttuiatelT  the  detailed  hietory  of  the  eventa  is  not  known. 
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with  the  Libyens  of  Barca,^  he  entered  into  aa  alliance  with  Evagoras  and  the 
Athenians.  He  sent  lariah  girts  of  corn  to  the  Cypriots,  as  well  aa  monitions 
of  war,  ships,  and  money,  while  Athens  sent  them  several  thousand  men  under 
the  command  of  Chabrias ;  not  only  did  an  expedition  despatched  against  them 
ander  Autophradates  fail  miserably,  but  Evagoras  seized  succes^vely  Citinm 
and  Amathns,  and,  actually  ventaring  across  the  sea,  took  Tyre  by  assault  and 
devastated  Phoenicia  and  Gilicia.  The  princes  of  Asia  Minor  were  already 
preparing  for  rcYolt,  and  one  of  them,  Hecatomnns  of  Garia,  had  openly  joined 
the  allies,  when  Sparta  Bsddenly  opened  negotiations  with  Persia :  Antalcidas 
presented  himself  at  Sosa  to  pay  homage  before  the  throne  of  the  great  king. 
The  treaty  of  Miletus  had  brought  the  efforts  of  Athens  to  naught,  and  sold 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  their  oppressors:  the  peace  obtained  by  Autaleidaa 
effaced  the  results  of  Salamis  and  Flatsea,  and  kid  European  Greece  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  her  previously  vanquished  foes.  An  order  issuing  from  the 
centre  of  Persia  commanded  the  cities  of  Greece  to  suspend  hostilities  and 
respect  each  other's  liberties ;  the  issumg  of  such  an  order  was  equivalent  to 
treating  them  as  rassels  whose  quarrels  it  is  the  function  of  the  suzerain  to 
repiess,  hut  they  nevertheless  complied  with  the  command  (387  B.a).  Arta- 
xerxes,  relieved  from  anxiety  for  the  moment,  as  to  afiairs  on  the  jEgean,  was 
now  free  to  send  his  best  generals  into  the  rebel  countries,  and  such  was  the 
course  his  ministers  recommended.  Evagoras  was  naturally  the  first  to  be 
attacked,  Cyprus  was,  in  fact,  an  outpost  of  Egypt ;  commanding  as  she  did 
the  approach  by  sea,  she  was  in  a  position  to  cut  the  communications  of  any 
army,  which,  issuing  from  Palestine,  should  march  upon  the  Delta.  Arta- 
xerxes  assembled  three  hundred  thousand  foot-soldiers  and  three  hundred 
triremes  under  the  command  of  Tiribazus,  and  directed  the  whole  force  against 
the  island.  At  first  the  Cypiiot  cruisers  intercepted  the  convoys  which  were 
bringing  provisions  for  this  large  force,  and  by  so  doing  reduced  the  invaders 
to  such  straits  that  sedittoD  broke  out  in  their  camp ;  but  Evagoras  was 
defeated  at  sea  off  the  promontory  of  Citinm,  and  his  squadron  destroyed.  He 
was  not  in  any  way  discouraged  by  this  misfortune,  but  leaving  his  son, 
Pnytagoras,  to  hold  the  barbarian  forces  in  check,  he  hastened  to  implore  the 
help  of  the  Pharaoh  (385  B.C.).  But  Hakoris  was  too  much  occupied  with 
securing  his  own  immediate  safety  to  risk  anything  in  so  desperate  an  enter- 
prise.^ Evagoras  was  able  to  bring  back  merely  on  insufficient  subsidy ;  he 
shut  himself  up  in  Salamia,  and  there  maintained  the  conflict  for  some  years 
longer.*  Meanwhile  Hakoris,  realising  that  the  submission  of  Cyprus  would 
oppose  his  flank  to  attack,  tried  to  effect  a  diversion  in  Asia  Minor,  and  by  entering 
into  alliance  with  the  Pisidians,  then  in  open  ioauirection,  he  procured  for  it  a 
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respite,  of  wliioh  he  himself  took  advantage  to  prepare  for  tbe  decisive  struggle.^ 
The  peace  effected  bj  Astalcidas  had  left  most  of  the  mercenary  soldiera  of 
Greece  without  employment.  Hakoris  hired  twenty  thousand  of  them,  (md 
tbe  Fhcenioian  admirals,  still  occapied  in  blockading  the  ports  of  Cyprus,  failed 
to  intercept  the  vessels  which  broaght  him  these  reinforcements.^  It  was 
fortonate  for  Egypt  that  they  did  so,  for  the  Pharaoh  died  in  381  B.o.,  and  his 
successors,  Fsamnthis  II.,  Mntis,  and  Nephorites  II.,  each  occupied  the  throne 
for  a  very  short  time,  and  tbe  whole  coaotry  was  in  confusion  for  rather  more 
than  two  years  (381-379  fi.o.)  daring  the  settlement  of  the  saccession."  The 
turbulent  disposition  of  the  great  feudatory  nobles,  which  had  so  frequently 
bronght  trouble  upon  previous  Pharaohs  during  tbe  Assyrian  wars,  was  no  less 
dangerous  in  this  laat'century  of  Egyptian  independence ;  it  caused  the  fall  of  the 
Mendesian  dynasty  in  the  very  &ce  of  the  enemy,  and  tbe  prince  of  Sebennytos, 
K&kht-bar-babtt,  Nectanebo  I.,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  military  faction. 
According  to  a  tradition  current  in  Ptolemaic  times,  this  sovereign  was  a  son 
of  Nephorites  L,  who  bad  been  kept  out  of  his  heritage  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
gods ;  *  whatever  his  origin,  the  people  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  having  accepted 
him  as  their  king.  He  began  his  reign  by  suppressing  tbe  slender  subsidies 
which  Evagoras  had  continued  to  receive  from  his  predecessors,  and  this 
measure,  if  not  generous,  was  at  least  politic'  For  Cyprua  was  now  virtually 
in  the  power  of  the  Persians,  and  the  blockade  of  a  few  thousand  men  in 
Salamis  did  not  draught  away  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  their  effective 
force  to  be  of  any  service  to  Egypt :  the  money  which  had  hitherto  been  de- 
voted to  the  Gypriota  was  henceforth  reserved  for  the  direct  defence  of  the  Nile 
valley.  Evagoras  obtained  unexpectedly  favourable  conditions :  Artaxerzes 
conceded  to  him  his  title  of  king  and  the  possession  of  his  city  (383  B.c), 
,  '  THBOPOBPne,  Fragm.  Ill,  1q  Mullbr-Didot,  Fragm.  SUt.  Qrmc^  voL  I.  p.  296. ' 

*  DiODOBUB  BlOtlLUB,  XT.  29, 

*  Hnkoru  raig^ied  tbirteea  jean  (Hahetbo,  in  MCllbb-Diixjt,  fVo^m.Suf.  Qrme.,  vol.  iLp.9&T)t 
from  893  to  381  B.C.  Tbe  leigna  of  the  tbree  Bucceeding  kingioocnpied  only  two  fean  and  four  moatbi 
betwsau  tbem,  from  the  ead  of  381  to  the  beginaiiig  of  378.  Slnthea  or  Mutis,  who  u  not  mentioned 
in  all  the  liatj  of  Hanetho,  geema  to  liave  his  oonatarinrt  in  tha  Demotia  Rhaptodii  (B^TnLOUT, 
Seeani  Extrait  de  la  Ohroaiqiit  S^mof  j;u«,  in  the  Btvu«  Egyptologiqiu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  S6,  57).  'Wiedemann 
Caeaehiehle  Mjyptttu,  p.  262,  et  aeq. ;  ^gyptiiehe  Gaehiehte,  pp.  696,  697)  ha8  inverted  the  order  usnally 
ftdopted,  and  propoeed  the  following  aeries:  Nephorites  I.,HutheB,Psamuthii,  Hakoris,  Nephoritea  II. 
The  diaoovery  at  Karnak  of  a  small  temple  where  Petimutliii  meatiou  Uakoris  as  bia  predeoeesoi 
(Ma^febo,  Dtcovverlt  if  u»  petit  ttmpU  a  Karnak,  in  the  Beeueil  dt  Travaux,  vol.  ii.  p.  20)  shows  that 
on  this  point  at  least  Majietho  was  well  informed. 

*  Cf.,  for  thia  tradition  current  in  Ptolcmaio  times,  the  fairl;  full  sUtement  of  the  Demolie 
Bhapiodi/  which  has  been  interpreted  by  B^villout,  op.  eil.,  p.  55. 

*  This  ia  the  iutorpretation  which  «eea»  to  me  tbe  best  for  the  pasaage  in  tbe  fragment  of 
Theopompas  (^Fragm.  Ill,  in  ML'lleb-Didot,  Fragm.  Hia.  Otmc.,  vol.  i.  p.  296):  ksI  in  NdcTor^^oii 
tofiiiXtlpiTos  T^i  Alyvm-au  SwriAtloi,  x-pit  Aamiaiitarloai  ^xJiTTti^tr  tiayipas,  rim  it  TpSnr  i  '(pi 
IGrpor  TiJXi^ai  titXiBii.  If  the  change  of  reign  in  Egypt  had  not  been  unfavourable  to  him  at  this 
junotnie,  Bvagoroa  would  not  have  mado  the  advanoes  iodioated  to  the  LaoedMrnoniaiM,  and  wnold 
not  have  capitulated  shortly  after. 
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and  tarned  bis  whole  attention  to  Nectanebo,  the  last  of  his  enemies  who  still 
held  out. 

Nectanebo  had  spared  no  pains  in  preparing  effectively  to  receive  his  foe. 
He  chose  as  his  ooadjator  the  Athenian  Chabrias,  whose  capacity  as  a  general 
bad  been  manifested  by  recent  events,  and  the  latte^  accepted  this  office 
although  he  had  received  no  instructions  from  his  government  to  do  so/  and 
had  transformed  the  Delta  into  an  entrenched  camp.  He  had  fortified  the 
most  vulnerable  points  along  the  coast,  had  built  towers  at  each  of  the  mouths 
of  the  river  to  guard  the  entrance,  and  had  selected  the  sites  for  bis  garrison 
fortresses  so  judiciously  that  they  were  kept  np  long  after  his  time  to  protect 
the  country.  Two  of  them  are  mentioned  by  name :  one,  situated  below 
Felnsium,  called  the  Castle  of  Chabrias ;  the  other,  not  far  from  Lake  Mareotis, 
which  was  known  as  his  township.^    The  Persian  generals  endeavoured  to  make 

their  means  of  attack  proportionate  to  the  defences  of  the 

enemy.    Acre  was  the  only  port  in  Southern  Syria  large 
enough  to  form  the  rendezvous  for  a  fleet,  where  it  might 
be  secure  from  storniB  and  surprises  of  the  enemy.     This 
was  chosen  as  the  Persian  headquarters,  and  formed  the 
base  of  their  operations.    During  three  years  they  there 
accumulated  supplies  of  food  and  military  stores,  PhcBnician 
and  Greek  vessels,  and  both  foreign  and  native  troops.  The 
rivalries  between  the  military  commanders,  Tithranstes,  Datames,  and  Abro- 
comas,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  bad  on  several  occasions  threatened  the 
ruin  of  the  enterprise,  but  Phamabazus,  who  from  the  outset  had  held  supreme 
command,  succeeded  in  ridding  himself  of  his  rivals,  and  in  the  spring  of 
374  B.C,  was  at  length  ready  for  the  advance.    The  expedition  consisted  of 
two  hundred  thousand  Asiatic  troops,  and  twenty  thousand  Greeks,  three 
hundred  triremes,  two  hundred  galleys  of  thirty  oars,  and  numerous  trans- 
ports.'   Superiority  of  numbers  was  on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  and  that  just 
at  the  moment  when  Nectanebo  lost  his  most  experienced  general.   Artazerxes 
had  remonstrated  with  the  Atheniaus  for  permitting  one  of  their  generaU  to 
serve  in  £gypt,  in  spite  of  their  professed  friendship  for  himself,  and,  besides 
insisting  on  his  recall,  bad  requested  for  himself  the  services  of  the  celebrated 
Iphicrates.    The  Athenians  complied  witb  his  demand,  and  while  summoning 
Chabrias  to  return  to  Athens,  despatched  Iphicrates  to  Syria,  where  he  was 

'  DiODORUB  BiOTLca,  XV.  29 ;  CoEKELinB  Nktos,  Caoiriiu,  g  2. 

'  Both  are  mentioned  by  Strabo :  i  Xaflplsu  A  lyiiiims  x V*f  (^VI.  ii.  g  33,  p.  7G0)  Kod  ^  XaPplou  K&ftit 
AfyD;i/«,  (XVII.  i.  §  22,  p.808):  theeiaotaitesoftheao  twoplaeeaare  not  jet  ideotifled.  Diodorng 
f^iculuB,  desccibing  the  defenahe  prBparatiouH  of  Egypt  (xv.  42),  doea  not  eUto  aiprewly  that  thej 
were  tlie  work  ot  Cliabriaa,  but  tbie  fact  teeme  to  reiult  from  a  general  oonBideretion  of  the  oonteit. 

'  Drawn  by  Faucher-Gudin,  from  a  coin  in  the  Cabintt  det  iUdaaUi,  of  which  a  oaat  wm  kiadl7 
f  urni»bed  me  by  M,  Babelon ;  of.  Babbloh,  Let  Ptrtet  AehtHUnidei,  pi.  i».  No.  8. 

'   DiODOBUB  SlOULDB,  X\.  41. 
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placed  in  command  of  the  mercenary  troops.^    Fbamabazos  ordered  a  geaeral 
advance  in  ATay,  374  b.o.,'  but  vben  he  arrived  before  Pelusium,  be  perceived 
that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  take  the  town  by  storm  ;  not  only  had  the 
fortifications  been  doubled,  but  the  banks  of  the  canals  had  been  cut  and  the 
approaches  innodated.    Iphicrates  advised  him  not  lo  persevere  in  attempting 
a  regular  siege  :  he  contended  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  detach  an 
expeditionary  force  towards  some  lees  well-protected  point  on  the  coast,  and  there 
to  make  a  breach  in  the  system  of  defence  which  protected  the  enemies'  front. 
Three  thousand  men  were  despatched  with  all  secrecy  to  the  mouth  of  the  Men- 
desian  branch  of  the  Nile,  aud  there  disembarked  unexpectedly  before  the  forts 
which  goarded  the  entrance.     The  garrison,  having  imprudently  made  a  sortie 
in  face  of  the  enemy,  was  put  to  rout,  and 
pursued  so  botly  that  victors  and  van- 
qniahed  entered  pell>mell  within  the  walls. 
After  this  success  victory  was  certain,  if  the 
Persians  pursued  their  advantage  promptly 
and  pushed  forward  straight  into  the  heart 

of  the  Delta;  the  moment  was  the  more  pro-  *BTiXEBXM  il' 

pitiouB  for  such  a  movement,  since  Nectanebo  had  drained  Memphis  of  troops  to 
protect  his  frontier.  Iphicrates,  having  obtained  this  information  from  one  of  the 
prisoners,  advised  Fbamabazus  to  proceed  up  the  Nile  with  the  fleet,  and  take 
the  capital  by  storm  before  the  enemy  should  have  time  to  garrison  it  afresh  ; 
the  Persian  general,  however,  considered  the  plan  too  hazardous,  and  preferred 
to  wait  nntil  the  entire  army  should  have  joined  him.  Iphicrates  offered  to 
risk  the  adventure  with  his  body  of  auxiliary  troops  only,  but  was  suspected 
of  harbonring  some  ambitious  design,  and  was  refused  permission  to  advance. 
Meanwhile  these  delays  had  given  the  Egyptians  time  to  recover  from  their 
first  alarm ;  they  boldly  took  the  offensive,  surrounded  the  position  held  by 
Pharnabazus,  and  were  victorious  in  several  skirmishes.  Summer  advanced, 
the  Nile  rose  more  rapidly  than  usual,  and  soon  the  water  encroached  opon 
the  land  ;  the  invaders  were  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat  before  it,  and  fall  back 
towards  Syria.  Iphicrates,  disgusted  at  the  ineptitude  and  suspicion  of  his 
Asiatic  colleagues,  returned  secretly  to  Greece  :  the  remains  of  the  army  were 
soon  after  disbanded,  and  Egypt  once  more  breathed  freely.*     The  check 

'  GOBHCLIDB  Nepob,  ChaMo*,  i  S,  uid  Iphieratei,  §  2;  Diodobuh  SiODLts,  xv.  29. 

'  As  Kenrick  (Aneitnt  Egypt  under  Oia  Pharaoht,  toI.  ii,  p.  421)  justly  obBerves,  "  the  PeMian 
and  Atheaiao  geuorala  committed  tlie  same  mistafae  wbich  lad  lo  the  defeat  of  Saint  Louis  and  the 
captnre  of  bis  army  ia  1249  a.».,  and  which  BoDapnrte  avoided  in  his  campaiga  of  1798."  Anyhow,  it 
seenw  that  the  fault  must  b«  laid  on  Pharnabaww  alone,  and  that  Iphiorates  waa  entirely  blameleaa. 

'  Drawn  by  Fauohpr-Gndin,  from  a  silver  stater  ia  the  Cabinet  det  iKWotHe*.  of  whieh  I  owe  llie 
oast  to  the  kindneas  of  M.  Babelon. 

'  The  story  of  this  campaign  is  borrowed  from  Diodorus  Sieulus  (iv.  41-43),  bnt  the  details  have 
been  completed  from  information  (urnisiied  by  other  authors,  whose  works  have  been  brought  together 
and  raiefnlly  discussed  by  Jvdeioh,  EUiTtaiiatUdie  SludUa,  pp.  159-163, 
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reoeiTed  by  the  Fersiaa  annfl,  howeTer,  was  not  saffioientl^  Dotorions  to  shake 
tliat  species  of  sapremacy  which  Artasenes  had  exercised  in  Greece  since  the 
peace  of  387.  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Athens  vied  with  each  other  in  obtaining 
an  alliance  with  him  as  keenly  as  if  he  had  been  sacoesafDl  before  Pelosiam. 
Antalcidas  reappeared  at  Snsa  in  372  B.c.  to  procure  a  fresh  act  of  intervention  ; 
Pelopidas  and  Ismenias,  in  367,  begged  for  a  rescript  similar  to  that  of  Antal* 
cidas ;  and  finally  Athens  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  entreat  for  a  subsidy.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  great  king  had  become  a  kind  of  supreme  arbiter  for  Greece, 
and  that  all  the  states  hitherto  leagued  against  him  now  came  in  turn  to 
submit  their  mutual  diSerences  for  his  deciBion.  But  this  arbiter  who  thus 
imposed  his  -will  on  states  beyond  the  borders  of  his  empire  waa  never  fully 
master  within  his  own  domains.  Of  gentle  nature  and  pliant  disposition, 
inclined  to  clemency  rather  than  to  seyerity,  and,  moreover,  so  lacking  in  judg- 
ment as  a  general  that  he  bad  almost  snccumbed  to  an  attack  by  the  Cadnaians 
on  the  only  occasion  that  he  had,  in  a  whim  of  the  moment,  undertaken  the 
command  of  an  army  in  person,^  Artaxerxes  busied  himself  with  greater  zeal 
in  religious  reforms  than  in  military  projects.  He  introduced  the  rites  of 
Mithra  and  An&hita  into  the  esfablished  religion  of  the  state,^  but  he  had  not 
the  energy  necessary  to  curb  the  ambitions  of  his  provincial  governors.  Asia 
Minor,  whose  revolts  followed  closely  on  those  of  Egypt,  rose  in  rebellion 
against  him  immediately  after  the  campaign  on  the  Nile,  Ariobarzanes  heading 
the  rebellion  in  Phrygia,  Datames  and  Aspis  that  in  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia, 
and  both  defying  his  power  for  several  years.  When  at  length  they  succumbed 
through  treachery,  the  satraps  of  the  Mediterranean  district,  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  formed  a  coalition  and  simultaneously  took  the  field  : 
the  break-up  of  the  empire  would  have  been  complete  had  not  Persian  darics 
been  lavishly  employed  once  more  in  the  afiair.  Meanwhile  Nectanebo  had 
died  in  361,"  and  bad  been  succeeded  by  Tachos.^  The  new  Pharaoh  deemed 
the  occasion  opportune  to  make  a  diversion  against  Persia  emi  to  farther  secure 
his  own  safety  :  he  therefore  offered  his  support  to  the  satraps,  who  sent  Rheo- 
mitres  as  a  delegate  to  discuss  the  terms  of  an  oGTtnsive  and  defensive  alliance. 

'  Plotabch,  Zi/e  a/  Artaxcnet,  %  24 ;  CoBNKUna  Nkpob,  Dalamet,  S  1. 

*  Cf.,  in  Wbibsbaoh  and  Bang,  Die  AltperiiiAen  Eeilituchriflai,  pp.  14-47,  tbe  paaaages  Trom  his 
inioriptioiu  in  vhich  he  tnvokeB  these  two  divinltieB. 

*  Tbe  lUU  of  Haoetbo  asatgn  ten  or  eighteeD  years  to  hu  reign  Qilixxrao,  in  M rLLEH-Bitioi', 
Ffogm.  Silt.  Orao.,  vol.  ii.  p.  597).  A  sarcophagni  in  Vieuiui  bears  the  date  of  his  flfteenth  year 
(Bbdosob,  BetatU  At  MomtmenU,'.^o\,  1.  pi.  vi.  No,  1),  and  tbe  great  inscription  of  Edfa  speaka  of  gifts 
hemodo  to  the  temple  in  this  town  in  tbe  eighteenth  year  of  bis  reign  (Ljcpsica,  DenkmSler,U.  43; 
Bbeqbch,  Thtmtirut  Intcriplionum  jSgypliaearum,  p.  SS8, 1.  B).  The  reading  eighteen  i«  therefore 
preferable  to  the  reading  ten  in  the  lists  of  Manetho;  if  the  very  obscure  text  of  tbe  Demottc 
Shaptody  roally  applies  the  nnmber  nine  oi  ten  to  the  length  of  the  reign  (B^TibLOOT,&oond£ilratt 
de  la  Chroaique  IMiiuAique,  in  the  Aniue  igyptohgique,  vol.  ii,  pp.  S7-59),  this  reokoning  mnst  be 
eiplaiaed  by  some  mjitio  calculations  of  the  priests  of  the  Ftoletnaic  epoch. 

■Theuame  of  this  king,  written  by  the  Greeks  Teos  or  Taobds,  in  accordance  with  the  pronDQciatim 
of  different  Egyptian  dialectSihas  l^en  discovered  in  hieroglyphio  writing  on  the  external  wall  of  tbe 
templeof  KhoQsaatEamak.byBomUAlIi',  tiotetde  Yoyage,iaBeeatHd*TTav(Mit,ya\.iX.^f.  153,154. 
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HaTiDg  inherited  from  Kectanebo  a  Ifttgo  fleet  and  s  fall  treaaoiy,  Tach6s 
entrosted  to  the  ambassador  500  taloDts  of  silver,  and  gave  him  fifty  ships,  with 
which  he  cruised  aloDg  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  towards  LenkS.  His  accomplices 
were  awaiting  him  there,  rejoicing  at  the  snccess  of  his  mission,  hut  he  himself 
had  no  confidence  in  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle,  and  merely  sought  how  he 
might  enter  once  more  into  favour  with  the  Persian  court ;  he  therefore  secured 
his  safety  hy  betraying  his  associates.  He  banded  over  the  subsidies  and  the 
Egyptian  squadron  to  Onmtes,  the  satrap  of  Daskylium,  and  then  seizing  the  in< 
sargent  chiefs  sent  them  in  chains  to  Sasa.^  These  acts  of  treachery  chaoged 
the  complexion  of  affairs ;  the  league  suddenly  dissolved  after  the  imprisonment 
of  its  leaders,  and  Artaxerxes  re-established  bis  authority  over  Asia  Minor. 

Egypt  became  once  more  the  principal  object  of  attack,  and  by  the  irony 
of  fate  Pharaoh  had  himself  contributed  to  enrich  the  coffers  and  reinforce 
the  fleet  of  his  foes.     In  spite  of  this  mischance,  however, 
circumstances  were  so  much  in  his  favour  that  he  ventured 
to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  more  advantageous  to 
forestall  the  foe  by  attacking  bim,  rather  than  passively 
to  await  an  onslaught  behind  his  own  lines.    He  had 
sought  the  friendship  of  Athens,^  and  though  it  had  not 
been  granted  in  explicit  terms,  the  republic  had,  neverthe-         datajws  hi. 
less,  permitted  Chabrias  to  resume  his  former  post  at  his  side.      Cbabrias 
exhorted  him  to  execute  his  project,  and  as  he  bad  not  sufficient   money 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  long  campaign  outside  his  own  borders,  the 
Athenian  general  instructed  him  how  he  might  procure  the  necesssry  funds.* 
He  suggested  to  him  that,  as  the  Egyptian  priests  were  wealthy,  the  sums 
of  money  annually  assigned  to  them  for  the  sacrifices  and  maintenance  of  the 
temples  would  be  better  employed  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  counselled 
him  to  reduce  or  even  to  suppress  most  of  the  sacerdotal  colleges.     The  priests 

■  DioooBtrs  Siccwrs,  it.  90,  92.  The  reaaoa  I  have  alreaily  had  frequent  oooasinu  lo  allade  to 
foccea  mo  to  Baorifice  the  narration  of  the  aTonta  which  took  place  in  Asia  Minor  and  apply  myself 
to  gitiog  forth  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  wars. 

■  The  memory  of  tbU  embaBsy  has  been  preserved  for  ns  by  a  decree  of  the  Athenian  asBembly, 
ODfortnnately  muoh  mutilated  ((Jorpui  Inieriplionem  AUiearum,  ii.  No.  60),  which  hRs  been 
aisigaed  to  various  dates  between  362  and  858  b.o,  M.  Paul  Foucort  hus  shown  that  the  date  of  tlie 
decree  must  be  referred  to  one  of  three  arohonahips — the  archoaship  of  CaQimedcs,  360-59 ;  tbat  of 
Eaohatistufl,  359-8 ;  or  that  of  Cophiaodotus,  358-7  (_N<ile  iut  deux  imertpiioni  d'Atkine»  et  da  Friene, 
in  the  Berne  de  Philotogie,  1898,  pp.  81-86).  Without  entering  into  a  discuasion  of  the  other  evidence 
on  the  subject,  it  aeeuiB  to  ma  probable  that  the  embaaay  may  be  moat  conveniently  uaaigned  to  the 
archonship  of  Callimedea,  towatds  the  end  of  360  B.C.,  at  the  moment  when  Chabriaa  had  joat  arrived 
in  Egypt,  and  was  certain  to  endeavour  to  aocuro  tha  help  of  Athens  for  tho  king  he  served. 

'  Drawn  by  Fauohar-Gudin,  from  a  coin  in  tlio  Cabina  da  Midailia,  a  caat  of  which  was  kindly 
famished  me  by  M.  Babelon ;  ef.  Babklos,  Lei  Feriet  Achemiaidet,  pi.  iv.  No.  16. 

'  CoHBBWus  Nbpos,  Ofca!irta»,§2;  cf.  Polijknds,  Straia<iiimata,  iii.  11,  §§  7,  12,  whore  occurs  tho 
narration  of  several  epiaodes  relative  to  tho  proparnlions  for  this  oampaign.  The  conclusion  from  the 
diBOnasion  of  the  paasagaa  of  Polyienus  by  Gutsohmid  {Eletne  SdiH/ten,  vol.  i.  pp.  168, 169,  173-177) 
seems  to  be  that  Ihsy  were  borrowed  from  the  work  of  Tbeopompus,  in  which  (he  history  of  the  ware 
between  the  king  of  Egypt  and  the  great  king  was  recounted  at  length. 
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■eoared  their  own  safety  by  abaadoniog  their  peraoniJ  property,  and  the  king 
graciouBly  deigned  to  accept  their  gifts,  and  then  declared  to  them  that  in 
future,  as  long  as  the  straggle  against  Persia  continned,  he  should  exact  from 
them  nine-tenths  of  their  sacred  rerennes.  This  tax  would  hare  sufficed  for 
all  requirements  if  it  had  been  possible  to  collect  it  in  fall,  bat  there  is  no 
doubt  that  rery  soon  the  priests  must  have  discovered  means  of  avoiding  part 
of  the  payment,  for  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  other  expedients.  Chabrias 
advised  that  the  poll  and  house  taxes  should  be  increased ;  that  one  obol 
should  be  exacted  for  each  "  ardeb  "  of  corn  sold,  and  a  tithe  levied  on  the 
produce  of  all  ship-building  yards,  manufactories,  and  manual  industries. 
Money  now  poured  into  the  treasury,  but  a  difficulty  arose  which  demanded 
immediate  solution.  £gypt  possessed  very  little  specie,  and  the  natives  still 
employed  barter  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  while  the  foreign 
mercenaries  refused  to  accept  payment  in  kind  or  uncoined  metal ;  they 
demanded  good  money  as  the  price  of  their  servicea  Orders  were  issued  to 
the  natives  to  hand  over  to  tlie  royal  exchequer  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  their 
possession,  whether  wrought  or  in  ingots,  the  state  guaranteeing  gradual 
repayment  through  the  nomarchs  from  the  future  product  of  the  poll-tax, 
and  the  bullion  so  obtained  was  converted  into  specie  for  the  payment  of  the 
auxiliary  troops.'  These  measures,  though  winoing  some  nnpopularity  for 
Tach6s,  enabled  him  to  raise  eighty  thousand  native  troops  and  ten  thousand 
Greeks,  to  equip  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels,  and  to  engage  the  best  generals 
of  the  period.^  His  eagerness  to  secare  the  latter,  however,  was  injurions  to 
his  cause.  Having  already  engaged  Cbabrias  and  obtained  the  good  will  of 
Athens,  he  desired  also  to  gain  the  help  of  Agesilaus  and  the  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Lacedfcmonians.  Though  now  eighty  years  old,  Agesihtus  was 
still  under  the  influence  of  cupidity  and  vanity ;  the  promise  of  being  placed 
in  supreme  command  enticed  him,  and  he  set  sail  with  one  thousand  hoplites. 
A  disappointment  awaited  him  at  the  moment  of  his  disembarkation:  Tach6s 
gave  him  command  of  the  mercenary  troops  only,  reserving  for  himself  the 
general  direction  of  operations,  and  placing  the  whole  fleet  under  the  orders 
of  Chabrias.  The  aged  hero,  having  vented  his  indignation  by  indulging  a 
more  than  ordinary  display  of  Spartan  rudeness,  allowed  himself  to  be  appeased 
by  abundant  presents,  and  assumed  the  post  assigned  to  him.  But  soon  after 
a  more  serious  subject  of  disagreement  arose  between  him  and  his  ally ;  Ageai- 
laus  was  disposed  to  think  that  Tach&s  should  remain  quietly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  leave  to  his  generals  the  task  of  conducting  the  campaign.^ 

'  FsBUDO-ABiraoTLE,  Eaonomia,  ii.  25. 

'  DiODOBUs  SioDLUe,  XV.  92;  for  the  devices  resorted  to  by  Cbabriu  in  order  to  tnin  the 
Eg7pliaa  rowers  and  la  vietnnl  hii  fleet,  of.  PoLYXNCy,  SlTotegemata,  iii.  11,  $$  13,  14,  and  Psbudo. 
Abimtotle,  Ejwiom^w,  ii.  37. 

'  DiODORua  i^[cuLu^4,  zT.  90'92 ;  ct.  [XehophokJ,  Praite  of  AgaHatu,  ii.  28-30;  Pldtakob, 
Ageiiimu,  §  3C;  Theopompls,  Fragm.  11, 23,  in  MiiLLBB-DiDor,  IVagm.Siti.  GTMe.,jii.  I  pp,  279,  281, 
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The  ease  with  which  merceDary  leaders  p&ssed  from  one  camp  to  the  other, 
aocordiDg  to  the  fancy  of  the  momeot,  was  not  oalculated  to  inspire  the 
Egyptian  Pharaoh  with  confidence :  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  Agesilans,  and,  entrnsting  the  regency  to  one  of  hia  relatives,  proceeded 
to  invade  Syria.     He  found  the  Persians  unprepared:  they  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  strongholds,  and  the  Pharaoh  confided  to  his  cousin  Nectanebo, 
son  of  the  regent,  the  task  of  dislodging  them.     The  war  dragged  on  for  some 
time ;  discontent  crept  in  among  the  native  levies,  and  brought  treachery  in 
its  train.    The  fiscal  measures  which  bad  been  adopted  had  exasperated  the 
priests  and  the  common  people ;   complaints,  at  first  only  muttered  in  fear, 
found    bold  expression  as  soon  as  the  expeditionary  force  had  crossed  the 
frontier.     The  regent  secretly  eucoaraged  the  mal- 
contents, and  wrote  to  his  son  warning  him  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  advised  him  to  seize  the  crown. 
Nectanebo  could  easily  have  won  over  the  Egyptian 
troops  to   hia  cause,  but  their   support  would   have 
proved  useless  as  long  as  the  Greeks  did   not  pro- 
nounce iu  his  favour,  and  Ghabrias  refused  to  break 
his  oaths.    Agesilaas,  however,  was  not  troubled  by 
the  same  scruples.     His  vanity  had    been    sorely 
wounded  by  the  Pharaoh :   after  being  denied  the 
position  which  was,  he  fancied,  bis  by  right,  bis  short  keotabbbo  l 

stature,  his  ill-health,  and  native  coarseness  bad  exposed  him  to  the 
unseemly  mockery  of  the  courtiers.  TachSs,  considering  his  ability  had 
been  over-estimated,  applied  to  him,  it  is  said,  the  fable  of  the  mouotain 
bringing  forth  a  mouse  ;  to  which  he  had  replied,  "  When  opportunity  offers, 
I  will  prove  to  him  that  I  am  the  lion."  *  When  TachSs  requested  him  to 
bring  the  rebels  to  order,  he  answered  ironically  that  be  was  there  to  help  the 
Egyptians,  not  to  attack  them ;  and  before  giving  his  support  to  either  of  the 
rival  claimants,  he  should  consult  the  Ephors.  The  Ephors  enjoined  him  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  he  thereupon  took  the 
side  of  Nectanebo,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  Ghabrias.  Tachfis,  deserted  by 
his  veterans,  fled  to  Sidon,  and  thence  to  Susa,  where  Artaxeixes  received 
him  hospitably  and  without  reproaching  him  (359  B.O.) ;  ^  but  the  news  of  his 
fall  was  not  received  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  with  as  much  rejoicing  as  he 
had  anticipated.    The  people  had  no  faith  iq  any  revolution  in  which  the 

'  DrawD  by  Faacher-Gadin,  ftoin  Lefsius,  DenlaiiaUT,  iiL  301,  No.  83. 

'  Plutahou,  Ageutaat,  §  36 ;  cf.  Theofomfdb,  Fragm.  120,  in  MCllbb-Didot,  Fragm.  Hit.  Qtkb., 
Tol.  i.  pp.  297,  29S,  aad  Lyc^ab  of  Naucbatm,  in  alJiLULB-DiDor,  Frasm.  Sitt.  Qtkc.,  vol.  it.  p.  441. 

'  DiODORUB  SiouLus,  XT.  92;  ct  [Xinopkon],  fratie  of  JpMiiout,  ii.  30.  A  gomewhat  fuolish 
onecdola  was  current  cooceming  the  relstiouB  between  TiiohQa  and  Oohiu  (Ltnosi's,  or  peibapa 
LTcAAa  or  Nacobatib,  id  MQl[,bb-D(dot,  Fragm.  Sitt.  Qrmo.,  Tol.  ii.  p.  4G6,  note  1). 
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Greeks  whom  tbe^  detested  took  the  chief  part,  and  the  feadal  lords  lefnsed 
to  ackoovledge  a  soTereign  whom  they  had  not  themselTOB  chosen;  they 
elected  one  of  their  number — the  prince  of  Mendea — to  oppose  Nectanebo. 
The  latter  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  poaaeesions  won  by  his  predecessor,  and 
return  with  his  army  to  Egypt :  he  there  encountered  the  forces  of  his  enemy, 
which,  though  as  yet  undisciplined,  were  both  numerous  and  coun^eooe. 
Agesilaus  counselled  an  immediate  attack  before  these  trooju  had  time  to 
become  experienced  in  tactics,  but  he  no  longer  stood  well  at  court;  the  prince 
of  Mendea  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  him,  and,  though  he  had  shown  un- 
expected loyalty,  many,  nevertheless,  aaspected  his  good  faith.  Nectanebo 
set  up  his  headquarters  at  Tania,  where  he  was  shortly  blockaded  by  his 
adversary.  It  is  well  known  how  skilfally  the  Egyptians  handled  the  pick- 
axe, and  how  rapidly  they  could  construct  walls  of  great  strength ;  the  circle 
of  entrenchments  was  already  near  completion,  and  proTisions  were  beginning 
to  fail,  when  Ageailaus  received  permission  to  attempt  a  sortie.  He  broke 
through  the  besieging  lines  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  some  days  later 
won  a  decisive  victory  (359  s.o.).  Nectanebo  would  now  have  gladly  kept  the 
Spartan  general  at  his  side,  for  he  was  expecting  a  Persian  attack ;  but 
Agesilaus,  who  had  had  enongh  of  Egypt  and  its  intrigues,  deserted  his  cause, 
and  shortly  afterwards  died  of  exhaustion  on  the  coast  near  Gyrene.  The 
anticipated  Persian  invasion  followed  shortly  after,  but  it  waa  conducted 
without  energy  or  decision.  Artaxerxes  had  entrusted  the  condnct  of  the 
expedition  to  Tachds,  doubtless  promising  to  reinstate  him  in  his  former  power 
as  satrap  or  vassal  king  of  Egypt,  but  Tach&s  died  before  he  could  even 
assume  his  post,'  and  the  discords  which  rent  the  family  of  the  Persian  king 
prevented  the  generals  who  replaced  him  from  taking  any  effective  actioD. 
The  aged  Artaxerxes  had  liad,  it  was  reported,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  sons 
by  the  different  women  in  his  harem,  but  only  three  of  those  by  his  queen 
Statira  were  now  living — Darius,  Ariaspes,^  and  Oohua.  Darias,  the  eldest  of 
the  three,  had  been  formally  recogniaed  as  heir-apparent — perhaps  at  the  time 
of  the  disastrous  war  against  the  Cadusians ' — but  the  younger  brother,  Ochns, 
who  secretly  aspired  to  the  throne,  had  managed  to  inspire  him  with  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  succession,  and  incited  him  to  put  the  aged  king  out  of  the 
way.  Contemporary  historians,  ill  informed  as  to  the  intrigues  in  the  palace, 
whose  effects  they  noted  without  any  attempt  to  explore  their  intricacies, 
invented  several  stories  to  account  for  tlie  conduct  of  the  young  prince.     Some 

■  ^uiii(Fan>fiutori'«i,  T.  I)  namtw,  probablf  folloffiiig  Dinon,  that  Tachda  died  of  dTBentci; 
due  to  OTsi-iadnlgence  at  dionei. 

'  This  »  tho  fonn  givGn  bj  Plalarob  (,Life  of  Arlaxtrxei,  §  liO ;  Pompeius  Trogiu  called  tbis 
priDoe  ArlarateB  (Justin,  x.  2),  probabl;  fulloving  Dinon. 

Cf.,  for  thiB  war,  vhat  is  itated,  lupra,  p,  758.  FompeiuB  Trofrns  asierb  tbftt  muh  co-regeneiea 
were  ooDtTftfy  to  Pewian  law  (Jchtis,  i.  1) ;  we  have  eeen  aboTo  (pp.  655,  71G)  that,  on  tbe  ooatrar;, 
the;  were  olJigator;  when  tbe  eoTereign  was  settiog  out  on  e.  campaign. 
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Bssigndd  as  the  reason  of  his  conspiracy  a  romantic  loTe-affair.  They  said  that 
Cyras  the  Yoanger  bad  had  an  Ionian  mistress  named  Aspasia,  who,  after  the 
htal  battle  of  CaoazB,  bad  been  taken  into  the  harem  of  the  conqneror,  and 
bad  captirated  bim  by  her  beanty.  Darios  conceived  a  Tiolent  passion  for  this 
damsel,  and  his  father  was  at  first  inclined  to  give  her  np  to  bim,  bat  after* 
irsrds,  repentiDg  of  bis  complaisance,  consecrated  her  to  the  service  of  Mitbra, 
a  cnlt  which  imposed  on  her  the  obligation  of  perpetual  chastity.  Darius, 
exasperated  by  this  treatment,  began  to  contemplate  measnres  of  vengeance, 
but,  being  betrayed  by  his  brother  Ochos,  was  put  to  death  with  his  whole 
family.^  By  the  removal  of  this  first  obstacle  the  crafty  prince  found  himself 
only  one  step  nearer  success,  for  bis  brother  Ariaspes  was  acknowledged  as 
heir-apparent :  Oohus  therefore  persuaded  him  that  their  father,  convinced  of 
the  complicity  of  Ariaspes  in  the  plot  impnted  to  Darius,  intended  to  pnt  him 
to  an  ignominious  death,  and  so  worked  upon  bim  that  be  committed  suicide  to 
eEcape  the  ezecationer.  A  bastard  named  Aisames,  who  might  possibly  have 
aspired  to  the  crown,  was  assassinated  by  Ochua.  This  last  blow  was  too  much 
for  Artaxerzes,  and  he  died  of  grief  after  a  reign  of  forty-siz  years  (358  b.o.).^ 

Ochus,  who  immediately  assumed  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  began  bis  reign 
by  the  customary  massacre :  he  pat  to  death  all  the  prinoes  of  the  royal  family,^ 
and  having  thus  rid  himself  of  all  the  rival  claimants  to  the  supreme  power, 
he  hastened  on  preparations  for  the  war  with  Egypt  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  bis  father's  death  and  his  own  accession.  The  necessity  for  restoring 
Persian  dominion  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  was  then  more  urgent  than  at  any 
previous  time.  During  the  balf-century  which  bad  elapsed  since  the  recovery 
of  her  independence,  Hgypt  had  been  a  perpetual  source  of  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  the  great  king.  The  contemporaries  of  Amyrtceus,  whether  Crreeks  or 
barbarians,  bad  at  first  thought  that  his  revolt  was  nothing  more  than  a  local 
riung,  like  many  a  previous  one  which  bad  lasted  but  a  short  time  and  bad 
been  promptly  suppressed.  Bat  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  native  dynasties 
had  taken  a  hold  npon  the  country,  and  had  carried  on  a  succossfnl  contest 
with  Persia,  in  spite  of  the  immense  disproportion  iu  their  respective  resources  ; 

'  ThuU  the  renionof  theetor;  pyen  by  DInon  and  acoepted  bj  FompeiDgTrogas(jDBTiN,x.  2)- 
A  obiouolc^ical  calcnlatioo  easily  demonetrates  Jt»  nnUkeliliood.  It  follows  from  (bo  eTidence  ^von 
bj  JoiUn  himMlf  (x.  2)  that  AitaxerxM  died  of  grief  bood  after  the  exeoatiOD  of  his  son ;  bnt,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  battle  of  Cuaaia  took  place  in  400  ao. ;  A^paaia  most  then  have  been  flft;  oi 
Bixt;  feaiB  old  irben  Darius  fell  in  bve  with  her. 

)  This  is  the  length  attribnted  b;  Plntnioh  to  this  reign  (Life  of  AHaxtrxei,  §  SO),  and  nhioh  is 
geeentUj  accepted.  It  wat  narrated  in  after-dajs  that  the  king  kept  the  fact  of  bia  father's  death 
hidden  for  ten  months  (ToLTXVva,  Stratagemata,  Tii.  17),  bnt  it  is  impossible  to  tell  Iiow  much  troth 
there  ifl  in  this  atatement,  whioh  Das  accepted  b;  Dinon. 

'  Aeoording  to  the  author  followed  by  Pompeius  Trogus  (Justin,  x.  3),  the  princossea  theraaelves 
were  inTolred  in  this  maasaore.  This  ia  certainl;  an  exaggeration,  for  we  shall  ahortl;  see  that 
Darina  III.,  the  last  king  of  PerHia,  wag  accounted  to  be  the  grandsoD  of  Darius  II. ;  the  m 
can  only  have  iuTolved  the  direct  heirs  of  Artaxerxes. 
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when  not  only  the  braveBt  soldien  of  Asia,  bat  the  best  gsDerala  of  Greece,  had 
mieerablf  failed  ia  their  attacks  on  the  frODtier  of  the  Delta,  Phcenicia  and 
Syria  began  to  think  whether  what  was  possible  in  Africa  might  not  also  be 
possible  in  Asia.  From  that  time  forward,  whenever  a  satrap  or  vassal  prince 
meditated  revolt,  it  was  to  Egypt  that  he  turned  as  a  natural  ally,  and  from  Egypt 
he  sought  the  means  to  carry  ont  his  project ;  however  needy  the  Pharaoh  of 
that  day  might  be,  he  was  always  able  to  procara  for  such  a  snitoi  sufiScient 
money,  munitions  of  war,  ships,  and  men  to  enable  him  to  make  war  against  the 
empire.  The  attempt  made  by  Ochus  failed,  as  all  previous  attempts  had  done : 
the  two  adventurers  who  commanded  the  forces  of  Nectanebo,  the  Athenian 
Diophantes  and  Lamius  of  Sparta,  inflicted  a  disastrous  defeat  on  the  imperial 

troops,  and  forced  them  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.'     This 

defeat  was  all  the  more  serious  in  its  consequences  because 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  :  the 
king  himself  was  in  command  of  the  troops,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  turn  his  back  precipitately  on  the  foe.    The 
Svrian  provinces,  which  had  been  in  an  unsettled  condition 
or  sAbAHu.'         ever  since  the  invasion  under  Tachds,  flew  to  arms ;  nine 
petty    kings    of   Cyprus,  including    Evagoras  II.,  nephew  of   the  famous 
prince  of  that  name,  refused  to  pay  tribute,  and  Artabazns  roused  Asia 
Minor  to  rebellion.    The  Phoenicians  still  hesitated ;  but  the  insolence  of  their 
satrap,  the  rapacity  of  the  generals  who  had  been  repulsed  from  Egypt,  and 
the  lack  of  discipline  in  the  Persian  army  forced  them  to  a  decision.    In  a 
convention  summoned  at  Tripoli,  the  representatives  of  the  Phoenician  cities 
conferred  on  Tennes,  King  of  Sidon,  the  perilous  honour  of  conducting  the 
operations  of  the  confederate  army,  and  his  first  act  was  to  destroy  the  royal 
villa  in  the  Lebanon,  and  his  next  to  bum  the  provisions  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated in  various  ports  in  view  of  the  Egyptian  war  (351-350  B.C.).    Ochus 
imagined  at  the  outset  that  his  generals  would  soon  suppress  these  rebellions, 
and,  in  fact,  Idrieus,  tyrant  of  Caria,  supported  by  eight  thousand  mercenaries 
under  the  Athenian  Phocion,  overcame  the  petty  tyrants  of  Cyprus  without 
much  difficulty ;   but  in  Asia  Minor,  Artabazns,  supported  by  Athens  and 
Thebes,  held  at  bay  the  generals  sent  to  oppose  him,  and  Tennes  won  a  signal 
victory  in  Syria.    He  turned  for  support  to  Egypt,  and  Nectanebo,  as  might  be 
expected,  put  Greek  troops  at  his  disposal  to  the  number  of  four  thousand, 

'  DiorOBua  Siculus,  ItL  48,  who  unfortunately  ha«  ^tod  us  no  detailed  »coonnt  of  the  ooarae  of 
BTentB ;  peiliaps  he  fuuad  none  in  Theopompaa,  who  wm  the  authority  he  fallowed  for  the«e  Egjrpti&n 
nars.  To  tliii  expedition  may  be  refened,  witlt  Wiedemann  {QtKh.  jEgtF**^  PF-  ^^>  ^^)>  *^^  ^t™- 
tagem  of  the  Spartan  Oastrun,  wbict,  aocording;  to  PolynnuB  (Strat.,  ii.  lli ;  of.  Fbovtin,  SlTOtagimf, 
iL  3,  S  18 ;  OuTMiiMiii,  EUrine  Sekriften,  voL  i.  pp.  175,  176),  recured  the  Tiotory  to  the  Egyptians, 

*  Drawn  by  Fanchei-Qudin,fromaooiD  in  the  CabinttdetMi^iUet,otyibii^  the  oast  was  kindly 
fumUheU  me  by  M.  BabeloD ;  of.  Babilok,  Lei  Pvrtt*  Aeh^mAtiih;  pi.  itii.  No.  H. 
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commuided  hy  one  of  his  best  generals,  Mentor  of  Bhodes :  Beleay^g,  the  satrap 
of  Syria,  and  Mazsas,  satrap  of  Cilicia,  safTered  a  total  defeat.  Ooliiis,  exasperated 
at  their  want  of  sncceBS,  called  oat  every  available  aoldier,  three  hundred 
thousand  Asiatics  and  ten  thooaand  Greeks ;  the  Sidonians,  on  their  side,  dog 
a  triple  trench  round  their  city,  raised  their  ramparts  and  set  fire  to  their  ships, 
to  demonstrate  their  intention  of  holding  oat  to  the  end.'  Unfortunately,  their 
king,  Tennes,  vaa  not  a  man  of  €rm  resolution.  Hitherto  he  had  lived  a  life 
of  self-icdalgence,  sorronnded  by  the  women  of  bis  harem,  whom  he  had 
purchased  at  great  cost  in  Ionia  and  Greece,  and  had  made  it  the  chief  object 
of  his  ambition  to  enrpass  in  magnificence  the  most  ostentatious  princes  of 
Cyprus,  especially  Nioocles  of  Salamis,  son  of  Evagoras.'  The  approach  of 
Ochua  confused  his  scanty  wits;  he  endeavoured  to  wipe  out  his  treachery 
towards  his  suzerain  by  the  betrayal  of  his  own  subjects.  He  secretly 
despatched  his  confidential  minister,  a  certain  Thessalion,  to  the  Persian  camp, 
promising  to  betray  Sidon  to  the  Persian  king,  and  to  act  as  his  guide  into 
Egypt  on  condition  of  having  his  life  preserved  and  his  royal  rank  guaranteed 
to  him.  Ochus  had  already  agreed  to  these  conditions,  when  an  impnise  of 
vanity  on  his  part  nearly  rained  the  whole  arrangement.  Tbessalioo,  not 
unreasonably  doubting  the  king's  good  faith,  had  demanded  that  he  should 
swear  by  his  right  band  to  fulfil  to  the  letter  all  the  clauses  of  the  treaty ; 
whereupon  Ochus,  whose  dignity  was  ofiended  by  this  insistence,  gave  orders 
for  the  execution  of  the  ambassador.  Bat  as  the  latter  was  being  dragged 
away,  he  cried  out  that  the  king  could  do  as  he  Hked,  but  that  if  he  disdained 
the  help  of  Tennes,  be  would  fail  in  hia  attacks  both  upon  Phceniciaand  Egypt. 
These  words  produced  a  sadden  reaction,  and  Thessalion  obtained  all  that  he 
demanded.  When  the  Persians  had  arrived  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Sidon, 
Tennes  proclaimed  that  a  general  assembly  of  the  Phoenician  deputies  was  to 
be  held,  and  under  pretext  of  escorting  the  hundred  leading  men  of  bis  city  to 
the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  led  them  into  the  enemy's  camp,  where  they  were 
promptly  despatched  by  the  javelins  of  the  soldiery.  The  Sidonians,  deserted  by 
their  king,  were  determined  to  carry  on  the  struggle,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving 
succour  from  Egypt ;  but  the  Persian  darics  bad  already  found  their  way  into  the 
bauds  of  the  mercenary  troops,  and  the  general  whom  Nectanebo  had  lent  them, 
declared  that  his  men  considered  the  position  desperate,  and  that  he  should 
surrender  the  city  at  the  first  summons.  The  Sidonians  thereupon  found  them- 
selves reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imploring  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and 
five  hundred  of  them  set  out  to  meet  him  as  suppliants,  carrying  olive  branches 

'   DiDIWBUS  SlCULta,  ZTl.  41. 

'  Cf.  the  acooant  of  thU  king,  aoder  the  name  of  Btrato,  given  bj  the  hiitoriaii  Thiopoiipus, 
Ftagm.  126,  in  Uullkb-Duxit,  Fragmenla  Sittorioonm  Ormeorum,  p.  29&. 
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in  their  hands.  But  Ochns  was  the  most  croel  monarch  who  had  erer  reigned 
in  Persia -the  only  one,  perhaps,  who  was  really  bloodthirsty  by  natare :  fae 
refused  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  the  suppliants,  and,  like  the  preceding 
hundred  delegates,  they  were  all  slain.  The  remaining  citizens,  perceiving  that 
they  could  not  hope  for  pardon,  barricaded  themselves  in  their  booses,  to  which 
they  set  Are  with  their  own  hands ;  forty  thoosand  persons  perished  in  tbe 
Barnes,  and  so  great  was  the  luxury  in  the  appointments  of  the  private  houses, 
that  large  sums  were  paid  for  the  right  to  dig  for  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
buried  in  the  ruins.  The  destrnction  of  tbe  city  was  almost  as  complete  as  in 
the  days  of  Esarhaddon.*  When  Sidon  had  thus  met  her  fate,  the  Persians 
had  no  further  reason  for  sparing  its  king,  Tennes,  and  he  was  delivered  to 
the  ezecationer ;  whereupon  the  other  Phoenician  kings,  terrified  by  his  isie, 
opened  their  gates  without  a  struggle.' 

Once  more  the  treachery  of  a  few  traitors  had  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the 
Pharaoh,  and  delivered  tbe  outposts  of  Egypt  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy : 
but  Ocbus  renewed  bis  preparations  with  marvellons  tenacity,  and  resolved 
to  neglect  nothing  which  might  contribute  to  his  final  success.  His  victories 
had  confirmed  the  cities  of  tbe  empire  in  their  loyalty,  and  tbey  vied  with  one 
another  in  endeavouring  to  win  oblivicoi  for  their  former  hesitation  by  their 
present  zeal :  "  What  city,  or  what  nation  of  Asia  did  not  send  embassies  to 
the  sovereign  ?  what  wealth  did  they  not  lavish  on  him,  whether  the  natural 
products  of  the  soil,  or  tbe  rare  and  precious  productions  of  art  ?  Did  he  not 
receive  a  quantity  of  tapestry  and  woven  hangings,  some  of  purple,  some  of 
diveiw  colours,  others  of  pure  wbite?  many  gilded  pavilions,  completely 
fumi^ed,  and  containing  an  abundant  supply  of  linen  and  sumptuous  beds? 
chased  silver,  wrought  gold,  cups  and  bowls,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  or . 
valuable  for  the  perfection  and  richness  of  their  work?  He  also  received 
untold  supplies  of  barbarian  and  Grecian  weapons,  and  stiU  larger  numbers  of 
draught  cattle  and  of  sacrificial  victims,  bushels  of  preserved  fruits,  bales  and 
sacks  full  of  parchments  or  books,  and  all  kinds  of  useful  articles  ?  So  great 
was  the  quantity  of  salted  meats  which  poured  in  from  all  sides,  that  from  a 
distance  tbe  piles  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  rows  of  hillocks  or  higb 
mounds.""  The  land-force  was  divided  into  three  corps,  each  under  a 
barbarian  and  a  Greek  general.  It  advanced  along  the  sea  coast,  following 
tbe  ancient  route  pursued  by  the  armies  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  as  it  skirted  the 
marshes  of  Sirbonis,  some  detachments,  having  imprudently  ventured  over  the 
treacherous  soil,  perished  to  a  man.     When  the  main  force  arrived  in  safety 

'  For  the  deatruotion  of  Sidou  b;  Esarbaddon,  cf.  lupra,  p.  352. 

*  The  hUtorj  of  the  Phceniciaa  war  ii  given  at  length  by  Diodobos  Slom-trB,  xtL  41-43. 

'  Thiopomphb,  Fragm.  125,  in  Mullbb-Duiot,  Fro^m.  Eitt.  Grmc,  TOl.  i.  pp.  2B8,  289, 
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before  Pelusium,  it  found  Nectanebo  atraiting  it  behind  his  ramparts  and 
marsheB.  He  had  fewer  men  than  his  adversary,  hia  force  numbering  only 
sixty  thousand  Egyptians,  twenty  thousand  Libyans,  and  the  same  number  of 
Greeks ;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  successes  won  by  liimself  and  his  pre- 
decessors with  inferior  numbers  inspired  him  with  confidence  in  the  issue  of 
the  struggle.  His  fleet  could  not  hare  ventured  to  meet  in  battle  the  com- 
bined squadrons  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  bad 
a  sufficient  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats  to  prerent  any  adversary  from 
entering  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  The  weak  pDints  along  his  Mediterranean 
seaboard  and  eastern  frontier  were  covered  by  strongholds,  fortifications,  and 
entrenched  camps:  in  short,  his  plana  were  sufficiently  well  laid  to  ensure 
success  in  a  defensive  war,  if  the  rash  ardour  of  his  Greek  mercenaries  had  not 
defeated  his  plans.  Five  thousand  of  these  troops  were  in  occupation  of 
Pelusinm,  under  command  of  Fhilophrdn.  Some  companies  of  Thebans,  who 
were  serving  under  Lacrates  in  the  Persian  army,  crossed  a  deep  canal  which 
separated  them  from  the  city,  and  provoked  the  garrison  to  risk  an  encounter 
in  the  open  field.  Pliilopbrdo,  instead  of  treating  their  challenge  with  in- 
ditTerence,  accepted  it,  and  engaged  in  a  combat  which  lasted  till  nightfall. 
On  the  following  day,  Lacrates,  having  drawn  off  the  waters  of  the  canal  and 
thrown  a  dyke  across  it,  led  his  entire  force  up  to  the  glacis  of  the  fortifications, 
dag  some  trenches,  and  brought  up  a  line  of  battering-rams.  He  would  soon 
have  effected  a  breach,  but  the  Egyptians  understood  how  to  use  the  spade  as 
well  as  the  lance,  and  while  the  outer  wall  was  crumbling,  they  improvised 
behind  it  a  second  wall,  crowned  with  wooden  turrets.  Nectanebo,  who  had 
come  up  with  thirty  thousand  native,  five  thousand  Greek  troops,  and  half  the 
Libyan  contingent,  observed  the  vicissitudes  of  the  siege  from  a  short  distance, 
and  by  his  presence  alone  opposed  the  advance  of  the  bulk  of  the  Persian  anny. 
Weeks  passed  by,  the  time  of  the  inundation  was  approaching,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  this  policy  of  delay  would  have  its  accustomed  success,  when  an  unforeseen 
incident  decided  in  a  moment  the  fate  of  Egypt.  Among  the  officers  of  Ochua 
was  a  certain  Nicostratus  of  Argos,  who  on  account  of  his  prodigious  strength 
was  often  compared  to  Heracles,  and  who  out  of  vanity  dressed  himself  up  in 
the  ti-aditional  costume  of  that  hero,  the  lion's  skin  and  the  club.  Having 
imbibed,  doubtless,  the  ideas  formerly  propounded  by  Iphicrates,'  Nicostratus 
forced  some  peasants,  whose  wives  and  children  he  had  seized  as  hostages,  to 
act  as  his  guides,  and  made  his  way  up  one  of  the  canals  which  traverse  the 
marshes  of  Menzaleh  :  there  he  disembarked  his  men  in  the  rear  of  Nectanebo, 
and  took  up  a  very  strong  position  on  the  border  of  the  cultivated  land.  This 
enterprise,  undertaken  with  a  very  insufficient  force,  was  an  extremely  rash  one ; 
'  Of.  what  u  staled  on  thii  mbject,  »oj?ro,  p.  767. 
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if  the  Egyptian  genetals  had  contented  themaelres  with  hanssing  Nicostratns 
witbont  ventariDg  on  engaging  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  they  wonid  speedily 
have  forced  him  to  re-embark  or  to  lay  down  his  armB.  Unfortuoately,  how- 
erer,  five  thonsand  mercenaries,  who  formed  the  garrison  of  one  of  the 
neigbbonring  towns,  hastened  to  attack  him  under  the  command  of  Clinias 
of  Cos,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  A.h  a  result,  the  gates  of  the  towo  were 
thrown  open  to  the  enemy,  and  if  the  Persians,  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
this  forlorn  hope,  bad  followed  it  up  boldly,  Neotanebo  wonld  have  run  the 
risk  of  being  cut  off  from  his  troops  which  were  around  Pelusium,  and  of  being 
Bubsequeotly  crushed.  Ue  thought  it  wiser  to  retreat  towards  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  but  this  very  act  of  prudence  exposed  him  to  oue  of  those  accidental 
misfortones  which  are  wont  to  occur  in  armies  formed  of  very  diverse  elements. 
While  he  was  concentrating  his  reserves  at  Memphis,  the  troops  of  the  first 
line  thought  that,  by  leaving  them  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  great  king,  he 
was  deliberately  aacrificing  them.  Pelusium  capitulated  to  Lacrates ;  Mentor 
of  Rhodes  pushed  forward  and  seized  Bubaatis,  and  the  other  cities  in  the  eastern 
porlion  of  the  Delta,  fearing  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  fate  of  Stdon,  opened 
their  gates  to  the  Persians  after  a  mere  show  of  resistance.  The  forces  which 
had  collected  at  Memphis  thereupon  diabaoded,  and  Neotanebo,  ruined  by  these 
snccessive  disasters,  collected  his  treasures  and  fled  to  Ethiopia.  The  successful 
issue  of  the  rash  enterprise  of  fticostratus  had  overthrown  the  empire  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  re-establiahed  the  Persian  empire  in  its  integrity  (342  B.cj,* 

'  The  complete  hiitor?  of  thii  irar  U  related  bj  Diodorai  Sienloi  (sri.  46-51),  who  getier*llj 
IbllowB  the  narrative  of  Theopompna,  The  cbronolog;  U  still  lafflcieDtlj  QDcerlatn  to  leive  10010 
doubt  u  to  the  ezaot  date  of  each  event ;  I  have  foUowsd  that  urangdmBut  which  leemi  to  soooid 
be»t  with  the  genetal  hUtorj  of  the  period.  The  following  table  maf  be  dram  np  of  the  I&it 
Eg-fptiuD  dyiiB£Uea  u  far  at  thef  oan  be  reatored  at  preoeut :— 
XXVII.  (Penian)  D;aasty. 

L  MasctbI  Kakbuti Ka^fl^f. 

K  .    .    .     [GachIta] [ivJftu]- 

III.  SATatTCid  NTABAirUUA AoftUt  ■'. 

IV.  SAHBirraiiEH'^cn'PViripBrAH  EhabbIbha 

V.   .      .      .      .     KaeBATABSBA  H^pfqi  b'. 

VL  .    .    .    .  ABTAKBaHAiAKaaA 'AfH-af/pfnt «'. 

Vn Khshatabiha S^lflT'  ff. 

VIIL ItKutlna,  ZoytHtroi. 

IX.  HIAHUHbI   NTABAlDAflHA Aaftias  ff. 

XSTIII.  (Saite)  Djnartj. 

XXIX.  CUendealaii)  Dyaaat;. 

I.  BtsBi-HIncTtBu  NsFdaJn  I Hifplms  a'. 

II.   EoHCllMABt^OTPDIilKHNUMII   HaKOII 'Ajcufit. 

III.   UsiBITflTABBt  PsAHUtI Vl(/(fiav«ll. 

IV MMqi. 

V NefObIti  II Ht^tplntt  ff. 

XXX.  (Sebeonjtic)  Dynaetj. 

1.   BKOTlllBBl-aOTPDlllAHBOBlNAKBTHAgAMtT-MtAWIUaI.8a8tT     NKroW^qt  a. 

U.  iBIMAlTinBt  ZADHD-SOTPDNIUmOBI T^>,  ToX*»- 

III.  KbOFlBEBB!  NABBTUJTABCIf NwroWAjt  0',  ttamrig,. 
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Egypt  had  prospered  under  the  strong  rnle  of  its  last  native  Fharaohs. 
Every  one  of  them,  from  Amyrtteus  down  to  Nectanebo,  had  done  hie  best  to 
efface  all  traces  of  the  Persian  invasions  and  restore  to  the  country  the  appear- 
ance which  it  had  presented  before  the  days  of  its  servitude ;  even  kings  like 
Faamutis  and  Tach6s,  whose  reign  had  been  of  the  briefest,  had,  like  those  who 
ruled  for  longer  periods,  constructed  or  beaatified  the  monumenta  of  the  country.' 


SHALL  TEUPUt  or  KEOTUTEBO,  AT  THE  WUTHEBH   1 


The  Thebaid  was  in  this  respect  a  special  field  of  their  labours.  The  island  of 
Fhilse,  exposed  to  the  ceaseless  attacks  of  the  Ethiopians,  had  been  reduced  to 
little  more  than  a  pile  of  ruins.^  Nectanebo  II.  erected  a  magnificent  gate 
there,  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  first  pylon  of  the  temple  built  by  the 
Ptolemies,  and  one  at  least  of  the  bnildings  that  still  remain,  the  charming  rect- 
angular kiosk,  the  pillars  of  which,  with  their  Eathor  capitals,  rise  above  the 
soathem  extremity  of  the  island  and  mark  tho  spot  at  which  the  Ethiopian 

■  S.g.  tlia  noall  temples  built  by  PBamatis  at  Eainak  (Chaufollion,  MonumenU  de  V^jgpU  et  de 
ia  Ntibie,  pi.  ccclii.  I,  and  oooii,  3 ;  Lspsica,  Denlim.,  iil  259,  a,  b ;  Mabpebo,  Itohoupertfl  d'un  petit 
temple,  in  the  Becvell  d6  Travaax,  yoL  ti.  p,  20 ;  WmiBMAinr,  On  Two  Temple*  of  tha  idth  D'jmuly 
at  Kamak,  ia  the  Proceedingi  of  the  Bibl.  Aioh.  Soo„  vol.  vii.,  1884-1885,  pp.  108-112);  hIbu 
the  worka  executed  bj  Toohog  in  the  qaacries  of  Tuiah  (Bbuom^h,  Rittoin  d'£gyple,  p.  282),  acd 
in  the  temple  of  Ehoneu  at  Thebes  (Bocbiamt,  Notet  da  Voyage,  in  tbo  Btcueil  de  Travavx,  Tol.  xi. 
pp.  153, 154). 

'  Drawn  by  BoadJer,  from  a  photograph  bj  Beata 

'  Aa  to  the  bnildingB  of  AmasU  at  Pbilie,  cf.  p.  641,  tupra. 
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pilgrimB  first  set  foot  oa  the  sacred  territory  of  the  bountiful  Isis.^ 
Nectanebo  L  restored  the  saDCtaaries  of  Nekhablt  at  EI-Eab,^  and  of  Horns  at 
Edfu,  in  ffhich  latter  place  he  has  left  an  admirable  naos  which  delights  the 

modem  traveller  by- 
its  severe  proportions 
and  simplicity  of 
ornament,*  while  Nec- 
tanebo II.  repaired 
the  ancient  temple  of 
Mtnu  at  Coptoa ;  *  in 
short,  without  giving 
a  detailed  list  of  what 
was  accomplished  by 
each  of  these  later 
Pharaohs,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  are 
few  important  sites  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile 
where  some  striking 
evidence  of  their  ac- 
tivity may  not  still 
be  discovered  even 
after  the  lapse  of 
60  many  centuries. 
It  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  Thebes," 

<   CHjUIPOLUO!!,     MotUl- 
H*0«  OF  BBCTASEBO   IN  THE  TEMPLI  AT  H>nr.'  "^''   *'•  ^^Vt'  tt  de    la 

JiiibU,  pi*.  Ixxx,,  Ixisv., 

and  pp.  201-206 ;  BoflELLim,  Mommenii  Storiei,  pi.  IS ;  LKPaics,  Dmkm.,  iii.  285, 296. 

*  Cf.  the  cartoQobea  diaoorered  in  1892  atooDg  the  rains  of  the  great  temple  at  El-Kab. 

■  DCuiCHKH,  Bauurlmnde  der  IWpelanlagni  von  Edjtt,  in  the  ZtiUArifl,  1871,  p.  95,  et  teq. 

'  Uabfxbo,  ^otM,  §  Uii.,  in  the  ZeUuAH/t,  1S85,  pp.  4, 5 ;  Pffbib,  Koptot,  p.  17,  and  pL  siri  2. 

*  E^.  the  baildingB  of  NephoriteB  I.  at  Kamtik  (Chakfolliov,  XoniuNanl*  de  rSgj/pU  et  ds  la 
Nubie,  vol.  ii.  p.  290 ;  LspnuB,  Deakm.,  iii.  284  i,  a),  of  Hakorie  at  Earnak  (Chakfoluoit,  Jfommotb 
de  rltfgpte  at  d»  la  NubU,  vol.  ii.  p.  264 ;  Bosbllini,  Momanenti  Storiei,  vol.  IL  p.  213,  and  voL  iv. 
p.  21S :  LiFaiua,  D«ni!nn.,  iii.  S84  /,  g),  and  at  Medinat-Haba  (Rosu-uin,  Xonummti  Storiei,  red.  ii. 
pp.  211-21 S,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  218 ;  Xitrsast,  Bmikm.,  UL  284  A,  i},  of  FBunatU  at  Kainak  (Chahfollion, 
Jfonununfi  dt  V&gypit  Udtla  Nviiie,  pi.  oooiii,  1,  oocix.  3  ;  Bosellini,  Jfonummft  Storiei,  pL  div.  4, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  214,  2IS,  and  vol.  W.  pp.219, 220;  liKniva, Denkm., iii.  2&9  a,  b;  Maspeho,  I>«tei>(«rfe  iTan 
petit  ttmph  A  Kamak,  in  the  BeeueH  da  Travaux,  vol  ii.  p.  20),  of  Nectanobo  I.  at  Eanak  (Chak- 
FOU.IOH,  XonummU  da  V£gypU  tide  la  Noble,  pi.  ocoriiL  2,  and  vol  ii.  pp.  232,  238,  264,  273,  et  seq. ; 
RoaBLLiHi,  MonumenU  SlorUl,  voL  Ii.  p.  222 ;  Ln-aiDS,  DetJcm.,  iii.  287  b-h),  of  Tachua  at  Kamnk 
(BocBiAST,  NiAet  de  Voyage,  in  the  Seentil  de  Ttavaua,  toL  xi.  pp.  153,  1S4),  of  Neolanebo  IL  at 
Earnak  (Chamfoluor,  XonumenU  de  VEgypU  adeta  Nubie,  pi.  oocis.  2,  and  vol.  ii  pp.  240, 256, 262, 
et«eq.;  LaPsmB,JDniJ(ni.,iii.281fr)andat  Medinet-HabuCCBAMPOLLJ0N,Jlfoniun«itl«ifa  VEgffptettde  la 
^uft^pl.  oxoTi;BoBELLun,K>num«nijjiAorM,pl.oliT.  2,Bnd  vol.  iv.  pp.  222,223;  LiF8ioB,i><wtnn., 
V.  1  o).  •  Drawn  bj  Bondier,  from  a  photograph  b;  Beato. 
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l^Eemphia,^  Sebennytoe,'  Bubastis,^  Pahabit,*  Patumu/  and  Tanis."  Nor  did 
tbe  Thebaa  oases,  inclnding  that  of  Amon  himBelf,  escape  their  zeal,  for 
the  few  Euiopeans 
who  have  visited 
thetn  in  modern 
times  have  observed 
their  cartouches 
there.  Moreover,  in 
spite  of  the  brief 
space  of  time  within 
which  they  were  car- 
ried oat,  the  ma- 
jority of  these  works 
betray  no  signs  of 
haste  or  slipshod 
execution  ;  the 

craftsmen  employed 
on  them  seem  to 
have  preserved  in 
their  full  integrity 
all  the  artistic  tra- 
ditions of  earlier 
times,  and  were 
capable  of  prodncing 
masterpieces  which 
will  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  tbe 
golden    age.       1  be 

Eastern  gate,  erected  at  Earnak  in  the  time  of  Nectanebo  II.,  is  in  no  way 
inferior  either  in  purity  of  proportion  or  in  the  beauty  of  its  carvings  to  what 
remains  of  the  gates  of  Amenothes  III.^     Tbe  sarcophagus  of  Nectanebo  I.  is 

1  Cf.  the  graffiti  of  the  time  of  HakorU  and  TaohQs  ia  tho  qaarriea  st  Tnrah  telaUng  to  the 
buildings  carried  ont  at  MempbU  (Chahpollton,  Jlfonunenb  de C£!gypU  at  dela  Nubie,  vol.  ii.  p.  189 ; 
Bbuobch,  Becueil  de  XonumenU,  toL  i.  pi.  i.  10,  14-16,  30,  22.  and  HUtoire  eP£gypU,  p.  282). 

■  Naville,  Tht  J&umi  of  the  Jem,  pp.  25, 26,  and  pi,  tE.  a  ;  at.  Leemahs,  Papyri  OtkH,  toI.  i.  p.  122, 
nheie  rafereDoe  ia  made  to  tbe  worka  oaiiied  out  by  Neotanebo  IL  iu  tbe  temple  at  Sebeun  jtm. 

'  Natillb,  Subotdi,  pp.  96-58,  and  pla.  iIliL-xlviii.,  where  the  name  of  Hukoria  ia  menlioued 
once  (xliii.  B);  tbe  greater  part  of  the  bnildings  datae  from  tbe  time  of  Nectooebo  L 
'  NatiU-e,  The  Jfound  of  iha  Jem,  p.  26. 

•  Natille,  Lillre  a  M.  Lrpiiut,  in  tbe  ZeiUehri/t.  1SB3,  p.iS:  The  Bton-Oily  of  Pithom,  p.  12, 
vrbeie  we  Bnd  the  king  r<  Bponsible  foe  tbe  building  was  Nactanebo  L ;  cf.  Fetbie,  Tanit,  Tol.  i.  p.  28, 
aa  to  the  atatuea  of  Xectanebo  I,  diicovered  at  Tell  el-MukhuUb. 

■  Flindbbs  Pitbie,  Tmxi,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

'  Drawn  hj  Bondier,  from  a  photo;;7apli  by  Beato. 

*  Cbamfollioh,  MonununU de  VSgypte  etdela Nubie,  pi. occix.  2,  and  vol.  ii.  p. 262, ob seq.  Tiie 
gate  and  part  of  the  wall  adjoining  it  date  (Vom  the  lime  of  Nectanebo  II. 
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carved  and  decorated  with  a  perfectioD  of  skill  which  has  never  been  Bnrpassed 
in  any  age,  and  elsewhere,  on  all  the  monuments  which  bear  the  same  of  this 
monarch,  the  hieroglyphics  have  been  desigoed  and  carved  with  as  mnch  care 
as  though  each  one  of  them  had  been  a  precious  cameo.*    The  basalt  torso  of 
Nectasebo  IL,  which  attracts  so  much  admiration  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale 
in  Paris  for  accuracy  of  proportion  and  delicacy  of  modelling,  deserves  to  rank 
with  the  fioest  statues  of  the  aocient  empire.^    The  men's  heads  are  veritable 
portraits,  in  which  such  details  as  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  skull,  promi- 
nent    cheek-hones,     deep-set    eyes* 
sunken  cheeks,  or  the  modelliug  of 
the  chin,  have  all  been  observed  an<) 
reproduced  with  a  fidelity  and  keen- 
ness of  observation  which  we  fail  tO' 
find  in  such  works  of  the  earlier  artists 
as  have  come  down  to  us.     These 
later  sculptors  display  the  same  re- 
gard for  truth  in  their  treatment  of 
animals  and  their  dog-headed  divinir- 
ties;^  their  dogs,  lions,  and  sphinxes 
will  safety  bear  comparison  with  th» 
most  lifelike  presentments   of  these 
creatures  to  be  found  among  the  re- 
mains of  the  Memphite  or  Theban  eras.    Egypt  was  thus  in  the  full  tide  of 
material  prosperity  when  it  again  fell  under  the  Persian  yoke,  and  might  have 
become  a  source  of  inexhaustible  wealth  to  Ochus  had  he  known  how  to  secure 
acceptance  of  his  rule,  as  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  had  done  in  the  days  of 
Amasis.^    The  violence  of  his  temperament,  however,  impelled  him  to  a  course 
of  pitiless  oppression,  and  his  favourite  minister,  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  seems  to 
have  done  his  best  to  stimulate  his  master's  natural  cruelty.    In  the  days  when, 
they  felt  themselves  securely  protected  from  his  anger  by  their  Libyan  and 
Greek  troops,  the  fellabin  had  freely  indulged  in  lampoons  at  the  expense  of  their 
Persian  suzerain  ;  they  had  compared  him  to  Typhon  on  account  of  his  barbarity, 

'  The  Batcophagns  wat  for  &  long  time  pTsaerved  dbbt  tbe  miMqne  of  Hhi-ToIud,  and  was  ciedited 
with  peouliai  virtues  b;  (ha  eaperatitioiu  iohabitaDta  of  Cairo  i  ol.  Joituto,  Iktcriptioa  dtt  AniiqHilA 
de  la  Vaie  et  de  la  Provinet  du  Eaire,  in  tbe  DeieripUon  de  VSgypU,  vol.  is.  pp.  302-307,  and  Anli- 
qvita,  vol.  V.  pi.  il. 

•  It  haB  been  reproduced  in  tbe  BateripUon  de  rjSgyple,  AiUiqaiUk,  toI.  t.  pi  Ixii.  7, 8,  and  ia  now 
in  the  Biblioth^ne  Nationals  la  FariB. 

'  Cf.  the  cynocephalUB  of  the  Vatican,  which  ia  reprodnced  as  an  iniUal  at  the  beginning  of 
Chap.  Tii.,  on  p.  699  of  tlie  present  work. 

*  Drawn  b;  Boudier,  from  a  photograph  by  Flinders  Petrie. 

'  Aa  to  the  policy  followed  by  Darius,  eonof  HyitaBpeB.in  dealing  with  the  BgyptiaDa,cf.  pp.GSl- 
CSB,  lupra. 
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and  had  nicknamed  him  "the  Aaa,"  this  animal  being  in  their  eyea  a  type  of 
«Terything  that  is  vile.     On  his  arrival  at  Memphis,  Oohus  gave  orders  that  an 
ass  should  be  installed  in  the  temple  of  Phtah,  and  have  divine  honours  paid  to 
it ;  he  next  had  the  bull  Apis  slaughtered  and  served  up  at  a  set  banquet  which 
he  gave  to  bis  friends  on  taking  possession  of  the  White  Wall.^    The  sacred  goat 
of  Mendes  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  Apis,'  and  doubtless  none  of  the  other 
sacred  animals  were  spared.     Bagoas  looted  the  temples  in  the  most  systematic 
way,  despatched  the  sacred  books  to  Persia,  razed  the  walls  of  the  cities  to 
the  ground,  and  put  every  avowed  partisan  of  tlie  native  dynasty  to  the  sword. 
After  these  punitive  measures  liad  been  carried  out,  Ochus  disbanded  big 
mercenaries  and  returned  to 
Babylon,    leaving     Pheren- 
dates  in  charge  of  the  recon- 
quered province."  The  down- 
fall of  Egypt  struck  terror 
into  the    rebellions  satraps 
who  were  in  arms  elsewhere. 
Artabazus,    who    had    kept 
Asia  Minor  in  a  ferment  ever 

OSB  Ot  THE  UOSS   W  TBI   ViTlOAN.* 

since  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 

II,,  gave  up  the  struggle  of  his  own  accord  and  took  refuge  in  Macedonia.  The 
petty  kings  of  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  M^si&n  sub- 
mitted themselves  in  order  to  regain  favour,  or  if,  like  Hermias  of  Atamaea,  tiie 
friend  of  Aristotle,  they  still  resisted,  they  were  taken  prisoners  and  condemned 
to  death.  The  success  of  Ochus  was  a  reality,  but  there  was  still  much  to 
be  done  before  things  were  restored  to  the  footing  they  had  occupied  before  the 
crisis.  We  know  enough  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  western  provinces  to 
realise  the  pitch  of  weakness  to  which  the  imbecility  of  Darius  II.  and  his  son 
Artaxerxes  II.  had  reduced  the  empire  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  but  it  ia  quite 
-certain  that  the  disastrous  effects  of  their  misgovemment  were  not  conSned  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  were  felt  no  less  acutely  in  the  eastern  and 
■central  regions  of  the  empire.  There,  as  on  the  Greek  frontiers,  the  system 
built  up  at  the  cost  of  so  much  ingenuity  by  Darius  was  gradually  being  broken 

'  DraoN,  frajrm.  30,  in  Mi'llbb-Didot,  Fragm.  BUt.  Orxe.,  vol.  ii.  p.  B5,  from  whom  the  deUIb 
.preBerred  in  JEuAS,  Varix  HiOoricc,  vL  8,  and  i.  28,  and  in  SuiDAS,  t.t.  SiriSd,  kmoIi  iiiiaapt{m» 
JuuciafTixai  have  probably  bees  boiroved. 

'  Sdidas,  t.v.  Straro,  and  jEliah,  Fragm.  256,  which  latter  pasuge  ia  probably  taken  from  the 
same  boutoo  ai  tbe  atatementa  in  regard  to  the  Apis. 

*  DiODOBUs  SicoLus,  xri.  51.  It  seema  that  a  part  of  the  atrooitiea  committed  by  OohiiB  and 
Bagoas  soon  came  to  be  referred  to  tbe  time  of  the  "  Impute  "  (cf.  Struggle  of  the  Naiioni,  p.  44fl, 
aote  2)  and  to  that  of  Cambyeee  (cf.  p.  668,  note  3,  mpra). 

'  Drawn  by  Faaeh«r-Gudin,  from  a  photograph  by  Flinders  Petrie. 
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down  with  each  year  that  passed,  and  the  central  government  could  no  longer 
make  its  power  felt  at  the  extremities  of  the  empire  save  at  irregular  intervals, 
when  its  niandata<i  were  not  intercepted  or  nullified  in  transmisBion.  The 
functions  of  the  "  Eyes  "  and  "  Ears  " '  of  the  king  had  degenerated  into  a  mere 
meaningless  formality,  and  were,  more  often  than  not,  dispensed  with  altogether. 
The  line  of  demarcation  hetween  th©  military  and  civil  power  had  been 
obliterated  :  not  only  had  the  originally  independent  offices  of  satrap,  general, 
and  secretary  ceased  to  exist  in  each  separate  province,  bnt,  in  many  instances, 
the  satrap,  after  usurping  the  functions  of  bis  two  colleagues,  contrived  to  ex- 
tend his  jurisdiction  till  it  included  several  provinces,  thus  establishing  himself 
as  a  kind  of  viceroy.  Absorbed  in  disputes  among  themselves,  or  in  conspira- 
cies against  the  Achfemecian  dynasty,  these  officials  had  no  time  to  look  after 
the  wetl<being  of  the  districts  under  their  control,  and  the  various  tribes  and 
cities  took  advantage  of  this  to  break  the  ties  of  vassalage.  To  take  Asia  Minor 
alone,  some  of  the  petty  kinga  of  Bithynia,  Faphlagouia,  and  certain  districts  of 
Cappadocia  or  the  mountainous  parts  of  Fhrygia  still  paid  their  tribute  inter- 
mittently, and  only  when  compelled  to  do  so ;  others,  however,  such  as  the 
Pisidians,  Lycaonians,  a  part  of  the  Lycians,  and  some  races  of  Mount  Taurus, 
no  longer  dreamed  of  doing  so.'  The  three  satrapies  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,^  which  a  hundred  years  before  had  wedged  themselves  in  between  that 
sea  and  the  Euxine,  were  now  dissolved,  all  trace  of  them  being  lost  in  a 
confused  medley  of  kingdoms  and  small  states,  some  of  which  were  ready 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Persia,  while  others,  such  aa  the 
Gordiseans,  Taocfai,  Cbelybes,  Colchi,  Mosyntski,  and  Tibarenians,*  obeyed  no 
rule  bnt  their  own.  All  along  the  Caspian,  the  Cadusians  and  Amardians,  on 
either  side  of  the  chain  of  moimtains  bordering  the  Iranian  plateau,  defied 
all  the  efforts  made  to  subdue  them.^  India  and  the  Sakce  had  developed 
from  the  condition  of  subjects  into  that  of  Mendly  allies,  and  the  savage 
hordes  of  Gedrosia  and  the  Paropamisus  refused  to  recognise  any  authority 
at  all.'    The  whole  empire  needed  to  be  reconquered  and  reorganised  hit  by  bit 

■  Ab  to  then  ftinatioiiariOB,  cf.  p.  690,  rapm, 

'  Sa«  the  data  supplied  by  XsHOFBOH.ireUenfea,  I.  Iv.  S  3,111.  ii-S  2,  and  .inoiMfi,  I.  i.  §ll,iL§l, 
ri.  §  7,  ix.  5  14.  V.  ri.  §  8,  etc. 

'  Hkbodotub,  III.  loiv. 

•  Cf.  the  dcBcriptions  of  some  of  these  aountriM  giTen  by  Xbkopbok,  Jxibarii,  IV.  i.  |  8,  VII. 
nil.  SS5. 

'  Thej  appear  in  the  hlitorj  of  %•let^  epoch  as  the  iiTeoonc[lable  foes  of  the  great  kiag.  enemies 
against  whom  oven  the  most  peaoefnltj  dispomd  BoTereigns  wera  compelled  to  take  the  flsM  in  penon 
(Ctwias,  JVogm.  2,  29,  in  ML'lleb-Didot,  CJoiub  Caiiii  Fragmenta,  pp.  H,  12;  Diodobdb  Siooi-ub 
17. 8,  xTii.  6 ;  Odbsblids  NiPoa,  DiOama,  §  1 ;  Jubtiii,  i.  3 ;  PLOWBua,  Ariajxriet,  24). 

<  The  Saks  fangbt  at  Arbela,  bnt  oulj  as  alliea  of  the  Persiana  (Abbiav,  Jaobaiii,  III,  Tiii.). 
The  Indiana  who  are  mentioned  with  them  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cabul ;  most  of  the  raoea 
who  had  formeilf  figured  in  DoHua'  satrapj  of  India  bad  become  independent  b;  the  time  Aleundtr 
penetrated  into  the  boain  of  the  lodnB, 
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if  it  wasi  to  exercise  that  influence  in  the  world  to  which  its  immenae  size 
entitled  it,  and  the  qnestion  arose  whether  the  elements  of  which  it  consisted 
wonid  lend  themselves  to  any  permanent  reorganisation  ot  readjnstment. 

The  races  of  the  ancient  Eastern  world,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  portion  of  them 
which  helped  to  make  its  history,  either  existed  no  longer  or  had  sank  into 
their  dotage.  They  bad  worn  each  other  out  in  the  centuries  of  their  prime, 
Chaldseans  and  Assyrians  fighting  against  Cossa^ans  or  Elamites,  Egyptians 
against  Ethiopians  and  against  Hittites,  Urartians,  Aramteans,  the  peoples  of 
Lebanon  and  of  Damascus,  the  Fiicenicians,  Canaanites  and  Jews,  until  at  last; 
with  impoTerished  blood  and  flagging  energies,  they  were  thrown  into  conflict 
with  younger  and  more  vigorous  nations.  The  Medes  had  swept  away  all  that 
still  remained  of  Assyria  and  TJrartn  ;  the  Persians  had  overthrown  the  Modes, 
the  Lydians,  and  the  ChaldEeans,  till  Egypt  alone  remained  and  was  straok 
down  by  them  in  her  turn.  What  had  become  of  these  conquered  oationa 
during  the  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  that  the  Acheemenians  had 
ruled  over  them  ?  First,  as  regards  Elam,  one  of  the  oldest  and  formerly  the 
most  powerful  of  them  all.  She  had  been  rent  into  two  halves,  each  of  them 
destined  to  have  a  difl'erent  fate.  In  the  mountains,  the  TJxians,  Mardians, 
Elymseans,  and  Cosseeans — tribes  who  had  formerly  been  t'he  backbone  of  the 
nation — had  relapsed  into  a  semi-barbarous  condition,  or  rather,  while  the  reet 
of  the  world  had  progressed  in  civilisation  and  reflnement,  they  had  remained 
in  a  state  of  stagnation,  adhering  obstinately  to  the  customs  of  their  palmy 
days :  just  as  they  bad  harried  the  Chaldeeans  or  Assyrians  in  the  olden  times, 
so  now  they  harried  the  Persians  ;  then,  taking  refuge  in  their  rocky  fastnesses, 
they  lived  on  the  proceeds  of  their  forays,  successfully  resisting  all  attempts  made 
to  dislodge  them.*  The  people  of  the  plains,  on  the  other  hand,  kept  in  check 
from  the  outset  by  the  presence  of  the  court  at  Susa,  not  only  promptly  re- 
signed themselves  to  their  fate,  but  even  took  pleasure  in  it,  and  came  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  in  some  sort  the  masters  of  Asia.  Was  it  not  to  their 
country,  to  the  very  spot  occupied  by  the  palace  of  their  king,  that,  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  satraps,  vassal  kings,  the  legates  of  foreign  races,  ambassadors 
of  Greek  republics — in  a  word,  all  the  great  ones  of  this  world — came  every  year 
to  render  homage,  and  had  not  the  treasures  which  these  visitors  brought  with 
them  been  expended,  in  part  at  any  rate,  on  tlieir  country  ?  The  memory  of 
their  former  prosperity  paled  before  the  splendours  of  their  new  destiny,  and 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors  suflered  eclipse.  The  names  of  the  national  kings, 
the  story  of  their  Chaldfean  and  Syrian  conquests,  the  trophies  of  their  vic- 
tories over  the  great  generals  of  Nineveh,  the  horrors  of  their  latest  discords 

'  Arbiak,  Anabati$,  in.  XTii, 
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and  of  the   final  catOBtrophe  were  all  forgotten ;  even  the  documeuts  which 
might  have  helped  to  recall  them  lay  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  mound  which 
served  as  a  foundation  for  the  palace  of  the  Achiemenides.'    Beyond  the  vague 
consciousness  of  a  splendid  past,  the  memory  of  the  oommon  people  was  a 
blank,  and  when  questioned  by  strangers  they  could  tell  them  nothing  save 
legends  of  the  gods  or  the  exploits  of  mythical  heroes ;  and  from  them  the 
Greeks  borrowed  their  Memnon,  that  sou  of  Tithonus  and  E6s  who  rushed 
to   the  aid    of  Priam  with  his   band    of  Ethiopians,   and    whose  prowess 
had  failed  to  retard  by  a  single  day  the  downfall  of  Troy.    Further  north- 
wards,  the   Urartians   and   peoples   of  ancient   Nairi,  less  favoured  by   for- 
tune, lost  ground   with  each   successive    generation,   yielding   to   the  steady 
pressure  of  the  Arme- 
nians.    In  the  time  of 
Herodotus   they  were  , 
still   in  possession  of 
the  npper  basins  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Arazus, 

and,     in    conjunction  **•"" '"  '""  """"^  "^  ab*ii«*»  wBcniPTtoKs.' 

with  the  Matieni  and  Saspires,  formed  a  satrapy — the  eighteenth — the  boun- 
daries of  which  coincided  pretty  closely  with  those  of  the  kingdom  ruled  over 
by  the  last  kings  of  Van  in  the  days  of  Assur-bani-pal ;  the  Armenians,  on 
their  side,  constituted  the  thirteenth  satrapy,  between  Mount  Taurus  and  the 
Lower  Arsanias.^  The  whole  face  of  their  country  had  undergone  a  profound 
change  since  that  time :  the  Urartians,  driven  northwards,  became  intermingled 
with  the  tribes  on  the  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,*  while  the  Armenians,  carried 
along  towards  the  east,  as  though  by  some  resistless  current,  were  now  scaling  the 
mountainous  bulwark  of  Ararat,  and  slowly  but  surely  encroaching  on  the  lower 
plains  of  the  Arases.  These  political  changes  had  been  almost  completed  by 
the  time  of  Ochus,  and  Urartu  had  disappeared  from  the  scene,  but  an  Armenia 
now  flourished  in  the  very  region  where  Urartu  had  once  ruled,  and  its  princes, 
who  were  related  to  the  family  of  the  Achiemenides,  wielded  an  authority  little 
short  of  regal  under  the  modest  name  of  satraps."     Thanks  to  their  influence, 

'  Ai  to  the  trophiee  brought  to  Snaa  b;  tho  Elomito  oonquerors  and  diacOTeied  hj  JU,  de  Moigan, 
cf.  pp.  227.  2Z8,  lujjm. 

■  Drawn  lij  Fauoher-Gudin,  {rom  coini  in  the  Cobtnel  dei  MidailUt,  OMts  of  vhidh  wets  \orf 
kiodly  supplied  to  me  bj  AI,  Babeiloi]. 

'  Hebodotus,  III.  xoiii.,  iciv. :  u  to  the  kinj^dom  of  Urartn  in  the  time  of  Aaaur-bani-ptil, 
cf.  p.  391,  nipra. 

*  Ab  to  the  vltinuite  fate  of  the  TrartUnB,  or,  as  the;  nete  afterwards  called,  the  Alarodiana,  of. 
II.  Bawlikboh,  On  Iht  AUirodian*  of  Berodotut,  in  6.  Rawlihsok,  Herodotat,  vol.  iv.  pp.  203-206,  and 
Fh.  Lbkobhaht,  Lei  Origiaei  dt  VJBittoiTe,  toL  ii.  p.  299. 

'  Ab  to  tbeee  forward  movemeats  of  the  Armenians,  cf.  Fa.  Lenobhant,  Lea  Originci  de  VSitUtirt, 
voL  it  p.  370,  et  »eq. 
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the  religioQB  and  customs  of  Iran  were  introduced  into  the  eastern  borders  of 
Asia  Minor.  They  made  their  way  into  the  valleys  of  the  Iris  aod  the  Ealys, 
into  Cappadocift  and  the  country  round  ...    ^ 

Mount  Taurus,  and  thither  they  brought 
with    them    the    official    script    of   the 
empire,  the  Persian  and  Arameean  cunei- 
form   which    was    employed    in    public 
documents,  in  iaacriptions,  and  on  coins. 
The  centre  of  the  peninsula  remained 
very  much  the  same  as  it  had  beea  in 
the   period  of  the  Fhrygiaa  supremacy, 
but   further   west- 
ward Hellenic   in- 
fluences gradually 
made     themselves 
felt.     The   arts  of 
Grreece,   its    man- 
ners,        religious 

°  A    LYCUH  TOMB,' 

ideals,  and  modes 

of    thought,    were    slowly    displacing    civilisations    of 
the  Asianic  type,  aud  even  in  places  like  Lycia,  where 
'  the  langusge  successfully  withstood  the  Greek  invasion, 
the  life  of  the  nations,  and  especially  of  their  rulers, 
became  so  deeply  impregnated  with  Hellflniam  as  to 
differ  but  little  from  that  in  the  cities  on  the  Ionic, 
MoWam,  or  Doric  seaboard.    The  Lycians  stiU  adhered 
to  the  ancient  forms  which  characterised  their  funerary 
architecture,  but  it  was  to  Greek  sculptors,  or  pupils 
from  the  Grecian  schools,  that  tbey  entrusted  the  decora- 
tion of  the  sides  of  their  sarcophagi  and  of  their  tombs.^ 
Their  kings  minted  coins  many  of  which  are  reckoned 
HTiTDB  u»  MicsoLDB.*        amoDg  tho  masterpiecos  of  antique  engraving;  and  if 
we  pass  from  Lycia  to  the  petty  states  of  Caria,  we  come  upon  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  Greek  art — that  huge  mausoleum  in  which  the  inconsolable 

•  Dnwn  by  Fanoher-Oadiii,  from  ft  woodcut  In  Bbrkdout,  lUitm  in  LyhUn  und  Kane%, 
Tol.  i.  p.  33. 

'  Here  Bgoin  I  h«TO  been  obliged  to  omit  all  that  I  bad  written  in  regard  to  the  InUtratioD  of 
UeUenio  ideas  into  Alia  Minor,  For  details  conoeming  Ljoian  art  In  parllcular,  of.  Pbbbot  and 
Chipiei,  L'BUloirt  de  VArt  dam  VAiiliquM,  Tol.  t.  pp.  861-399. 

'  Drawn  by  Fancher-Qudin,  from  a  photogiapb  of  the  original  in  the  Britiih  SfnieDin. 
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■Artemisia  enclosed  tlie  ashes  and  erected  the  statue  of  her  haahand.  The 
Aaift  Minor  of  Egyptian  times,  with  its  old-world  dynasties,  its  old-world 
names,  and  old-world  races,  had  come  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  historic 
memory ;  even  that  martial  world,  in  which  the  Assyrian  conquerors  fought  so 
many  battles  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Black  Sea,  was  now  no  more,  and  its 
neighbours  and  enemies  of  former  days  had,  for  the  most 
/  part,  disappeared  from  the  land  of  the  living.    The  Lotanu 

I  were  gone,  the  Eh&ti  were  gone,  and  gone,  too,  were  Carche- 

^  mish,  Arpad,  and  Qodshu,  much  of  their  domain  having 

been  swallowed  op  again  by  the  desert  for  want  of  hands  to 
water  and  till  it ;  even  Assyria  itself  seemed  but  a  shadow 
COM  or  A  LiciAN       ^^^  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  oblivion.     Sangara,  Nisibis, 
KiHQ.'  Besaina,  and  Edessa  still  showed  some  signs  of  vigour,  but 

OD  quitting  the  slopes  of  the  MasioB  and  proceeding  southwards,  piles  of  ruins 
alone  marked  the  sites  of 
those  wealthy  cities  through 
which  the  Ninevite  monarchs 
had  passed  in  their  journey- 
ings  towards  Syria.  Here 
wide  tracts  of  arid  and  tree- 
less country  were  now  to  he 
seen  covered  with  aromatic 
herbage,  where  the  Scenite 
Arabs  were  wont  to  pursue 
the  lion,  wild  ass,  ostrich, 
bustard,  antelope,  and  ga^ 
zelle ;  a  few  abfoidoDed  forts, 
such  as  EorsortS,  Anatho, 
and  la  (Hit)  marked  the  bait- 
ing-places of  armies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.'  In 
the  region  of  the  Tigris,  the 
descendants  of  Assyrian  cap- 
tives who,  like  the  Jews,  had 
been  set  free  by  Cyra.",  had  rebuilt  Assor,  and  had  there  grown  wealthy  by 

'  Drawn  by  Faoober-Oadin,  from  a  silver  stater  in  the  Cabinet  dei  MidaHh*,  for  a  cast  of  which 
I  am  indebted  to M.  Babelon.  The  king  io  questioa  vbb named  Deneveles,  and  iB  only  knonn bj  the 
ooina  bearing  hie  BuperBoription.     He  flonrished  Sibout  39o  B.C. 

'  TtivnD  by  Fancher-Gndin,  from  a  pbotogramra  pnblUhed  by  Uaudi-Bii  and  Th.  Reucach,  in 
La  N«avpole  de  Sidon,  pi.  xJT.  1. 

'  Xbhofhom,  Anaba*ir,  I.  v.  §§  1-G. 
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husbandry  and  commerce,*  but  \a  the  district  of  the  Zab  solitude  reigned 
-supreme.'  Calah  and  Nineveh  were  alike  deserted,  and  though  their  ruins  still 
littered  the  sites  where  they  had  stood,  their  names  were  unknown  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  Xenophon,  relying  od  his  guides,  calls  the  former  place  La- 
Tissa,  the  second  Mespila.'  Already  there  were  historians  who  took  the  ziggur&t 
at  Nineveh  to  be  the  burial-place  of  Sardanapalus.  They  declared  that  Cyrus 
had  pulled  it  down  in  order  to  strengthen  his  camp  daring  the  siege  of  the  town, 
and  that  formerly  it  had  borne  an  epitaph  afterwards  put  into  verse  by  the  poet 
-Choerilus  of  lassns :  "  I  reigned,  and  so  long  as  I  beheld  the  light  of  the  sun,  I 
ate,  I  drank,  I  loved,  well  knowing  bow  brief  is  the  life  of  man,  and  to  bow  many 
vicissitudes  it  is  liable."  *  Many  writers,  remembering  the  Assyrian  monument 
.at  AnchialS  in  Cilicia,  were  inclined  to  place  the  king's  tomb  there.  It  was 
sarmoanted  by  the  statue  of  a  man — according  to  one  account,  with  his  hands 
-crossed  upon  his  breast,  according  to  another,  in  the  act  of  snapping  his  fingers 
— and  bore  the  following  inscription  in  Chaldaic  letters :  "  I,  Sardanapalus, 
BOD  of  Anakyndarazes,  founded  AnchialS  and  Tarsus  in  one  day,  bat  now  am 
dead."  ^  Thus  ten  centaries  of  conquests  and  massacre  had  passed  away  like  a 
■vapour,  leaving  nothing  but  a  meagre  residue  of  old  men's  tales  and  moral  axioms. 
In  one  respect  only  does  the  civilisation  of  the  Euphrates  seem  to  have 
fairly  held  its  own.  Cbaldsea,  though  it  had  lost  its  independence,  had  lost 
but  little  of  its  wealth ;  its  former  rebellions  had  done  it  no  great  injury,  and 
its  ancient  cities  were  still  left  standing,  though  shorn  of  their  early  splendour. 
Urn,  it  is  true,  numbered  but  few  citizens  round  its  tottering  sanctuaries,  but 
Uruk  maintained  a  school  of  theologians  and  astronomers  no  less  famoas 
throughout  the  East  than  those  of  Borsippa.  The  swamps,  however,  which 
surrounded  it  possessed  few  attractions,  and  Greek  travellors  rarely  ventured 
thither.     They  generally  stopped  at  Babylon,  or  if  they  ventured  off  the  beaten 

'  ThiB  seems  to  be  indicated  b;  a  matilated  pM«4ge  in  the  Cylinder  of  Cyrat,  IL  30-32  (ct.  Haokh, 
K^a^rijturkunden  utr  OttchiehU  df  KBnigi  Oyrai,  in  tbe  BtilrSga  mr  Aufriologie,  vol  ii.  pp.  212, 
"213),  wbere  Aieiir  ii  mentioned  in  the  list  of  towns  and  ooantries  whoas  inhabitant*  were  lent  ixiak 
to  tbeir  homes  b;  Gjnu  Sifter  the  captnre  of  Babylon.  Xenophon  caUs  it  Emnfe,  this  being,  poMibly, 
a  traniUtion  of  tbe  name  ginu  to  it  b;  its  inbabllants.  Muthing  conld  be  more  natnnd  tlian  fot 
exiles  to  call  tbe  vilUges  founded  by  them  on  their  letarn  "  new,"  The  town  seems  to  have  be«n  a 
large  and  wealthy  one  (,Anabaii»,  II.  iv.  §  28). 

'  Xetiophon  (inalxuii,  II.  iv.  §§  27,  28)  calls  this  country  Media,  c  desert  region  which  the  ^n 
Thonsand  took  six  days  to  cross. 

'  Xbkophoh,  Andbatii,  III.  ir.  §§  7-9.  The  name  Laiisea  Is,  poasibiy,  a  corruption  of  some  name 
similar  to  that  of  the  city  of  Larsamin  Ghaldnii:  Mespila  may  be  a  generic  term;  of.  Mappela  =  ttc 
ruitit  (KiEFtBT,  EandbuA  der  Alien  Otographie,  p.  192,  n.  2,  3).  [Uespila  is  Mnspnla,  "  the  low 
gronsd"  at  the  foot  of  Konyunjik;  Lsiissa  prohnbly  Al  Bosen  or  Bes.«iii,  between  Kanyiinjik  and 
>'ebi  Yunus.— Ed.] 

<  Ahtktas,  Fragm.  2,  ia  HiiLLia-DiDor,  Scriplorei  r«runi  Ahxandri  Magm,  p.  136.  Cf.  a  variant 
of  the  same  inscription,  quoted  »a  existing  at  Nineveh  by  Callibtuesieii,  Fragm.  S2,  in  HDixeb- 
DiDOT,  op  cit;  pp.  21,  22,  on  tbe  authority  ofHctlenicas  of  Lesbos  or  Dionytius  of  Milatua. 

'  Abuah,  Jnobaais,  II.  T.;  cf.  the  remarks  of  Ed.  HETEitfortcAun^eniw  ^fen  OucAtoUs,ToLi. 
pp.  203-209)  in  regard  to  these  two  gestures  and  their  Assyrian  prototypes. 
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track,  it  was  only  to  visit  the  moLuments  of  Nebuchadrezzar  or  the  tombs  of 
the  early  kings  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.^  Babylon  was,  indeed,  one- 
of  the  capitals  of  the  empire — nay,  for  more  ttmn  half  a  century,  during  the 
closing  years  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  II.,  and  in  the  early  days- 
of  Artaxerxea  II.,  it  had  been  the  real  capital ;  oven  under  Ochua,  the  court 
spent  the  winter  months  there,  and  resorted  thither  in  quest  of  those  resources 
of  industry  and  commerce  which  Sosa  lacked.  The  material  benefits  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  sorereign  seem  to  have  reconciled  the  city  to  it» 
subject  condition ;  there  had  been  no  seditions  movement  there  since  the  ill- 
starred  rising  of  Shamasheiib,  wbicli  Xerxes  had  quelled  with  ruthless  severity .' 
The  G-reek  mercenaries  or  traders  who  visited  it,  though  prepared  for  its  huge 
size  by  general  report,  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of  astonishment  as  they 
approached  it.  First  of  all  there  was  the  triple  wall  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  with 
its  moats,  its  rows  of  towers,  and  its  colossal  gateways.  Unlike  the  Greek  cities, 
it  had  been  laid  out  according  to  a  regular  plan,  and  formed  a  perfect  square^ 
inside  which  the  streets  crossed  one  another  at  right  angles,  some  parallel  tO' 
the  Euphrates,  others  at  right  angles  to  it ;  every  one  of  the  latter  terminated 
in  a  brazen  gate  opening  through  the  masonry  of  the  quay,  and  giving  access  to 
the  river.'  The  passengers  who  crowded  the  streets  included  representatives 
of  all  the  Asiatic  races,  the  native  Babylonians  being  recognisable  by  their 
graceful  dress,  consisting  of  a  linen  tunic  ^tiling  to  the  feet,  a  fringed  shawl, 
roand  cap,  and  heavy  staff  terminating  in  a  knob.*  From  this  ever- 
changing  background  stood  out  many  novel  features  calculated  to  stimulate 
Greek  curiosity,  such  as  the  sick  persons  exposed  at  street-comers  in  order  that 
they  might  beg  the  passers-by  to  prescribe  for  them,  the  prostitution  of  her 
votaries  within  the  courts  of  the  goddess  Mylitta,  and  the  disposal  of  marriage- 
able girls  by  auction :  Herodotus,  however,  regretted  that  this  latter  costom 
had  fallen  into  abeyance.*  And  yet  to  the  attentive  eye  of  a  close  observer 
even  Babylon  must  have  furnished  many  unmistakable  symptoms  of  decay. 
The  huge  boundary  wall  enclosed  too  large  an  area  for  the  population  sheltered 
behind  it;  whole  quarters  were  crumbling  into  heaps  of  ruins,  and  the  flower 
and  vegetable  gardens  were  steadily  encroaching  on  spaces  formerly  covered 
with  houses.'  '  Public  buildings  had  suffered  quite  as  much  as  private  dwellings 

'  Cf.  the  description  of  Babjiou  and  Babjloofft  giren  by  Herodotiu  (I.  olxxTiiL-alisxrtL,  ozoiL- 
eo.):  u  bi  the  mjaX  tombe  «iliut«d  in  the  midit  of  the  mftrahes  at  (ome  diitttncc  tiODi  Uie  oit;,. 
of.  kaxakX,  Anahatit,  VIL  ziii. 

■  Cf,  what  has  been  laid  in  regard  to  Sbamuheilb  on  p.  716,  lupra. 

*  HiBODcnca,  L  olxxvUi.-cIus. 

*  HuoDOTUB,  L  oxcT.     Cf.  the  detciiption  on  pp.  718-720,  mpro. 

*  HEHODOTDg,  I.  DZotl.,  aso?ii. :  0*  to  the  proititution  of  niigioiu  TOtaiief,  of,  Damn  of  CivHita- 
Uon,  pp.  639, 640. 

*  Stubo,  XVI.  i.  5  5,  p.  73?,  where  he  »aj»  that  Kar^piiifav  t^i  T6Ktmt  ri  ^ir  al  nfy^ai,  rk  t'  S 
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from  the  Persian  wars.  Xerxes  liad  despoiled  the  temples,  and  no  restoration 
had  been  attempted  since  his  ttma*  The  ziggurat  of  Bel  lay  half  buried 
already  beneath  piles  of  rubbish ;  the  golden  statues  which  had  once  stood 
within  its  chambers  had  disappeared,  and  the  priests  no  longer  carried  on  their 
astronomical  observations  on  its  platform.*  The  palaces  of  the  ancient  kings 
were  falling  to  pieces  from  lack  of  repairs,  though  the  famous  hanging  gardens 
in  the  citadel  were  still  shown  to  strangers.  The  guides,  of  conrse,  gave 
them  out  to  be  a  device  of  Semiramis,  but  the  well-informed  knew  that 
they  had  been  constructed  by  Nebuchadrezzar  for  one  of  his  wives,  the 
daughter  of  Cyaxares,  who  pined  for  the  verdure  of  her  native  monntains. 
"They  were  square  in  shape,  each  side  being  four  hundred  feet  long;  one 
approached  tfaem  by  steps  leading  to  terraces  placed  one  above  the  other,  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  resembling  that  of  an  amphitheatre.  Hack  terrace 
rested  on  pillars  which,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  supported  the  weight  of 
the  soil  and  its  prodace.  The  loftiest  pillar  attained  a  height  of  fifty  feet ;  it 
reached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  garden,  its  capital  being  on  a  level  with  the 
balustrades  of  the  boundary  wall.  The  terraces  were  covered  with  a  layer  of 
soil  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  roots  of  the  largest  trees ;  plants  of  all  kinds 
that  delight  the  eye  by  their  shape  or  beauty  were  grown  there.  One  of  the 
columns  was  hollow  from  top  to  bottom ;  it  contained  hydraulic  engines  which 
pumped  up  quantities  of  water,  no  part  of  the  mechaniam  being  visible  from 
the  outside.""  Many  travellers  were  content  to  not«  down  only  such  marvels 
as  they  considered  likely  to  make  their  narratives  more  amosing,  but  others 
took  pains  to  collect  information  of  a  more  solid  character,  and  before 
they  had  carried  their  researches  very  far,  were  at  once  astounded  and 
delighted  with  the  glimpses  they  obtained  of  Chaldean  geniua  No 
doubt,  they  exaggerated  when  they  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  all  their 
learning  came  to  them  originally  from  Babylon,  and  that  the  most  famous 
scholars    of   Greece,  Pherecydes  of   Scyros,*  Democritns  of   Abdera,^  and 

■  Arbiah,  Andbatii,  Til.  xvii.  |S  1, 2 ;  ot  p.  716,  *itpTA. 

*  HerodotDB  (I.  clxxxUL)  merely  meationi  tbftt  Xerxet  hod  despoiled  tho  temple ;  Btnbo  (XVI. 
I.  {  5,  p.  138)  telU  UB  that  Alexander  wUhed  to  realore  it,  bat  that  it  vai  in  such  a  dtete  of 
dlTaFiidfttioQ  that  it  nonld  hav«  taken  ten  thooaaud  men  two  month*  merely  to  remoTe  the  rubbiab. 

'  DiODOSDB  BionLUS,  ii,  40 ;  Stkabo,  XVI.  i.  §  5,  p.  738,  both  of  whom  aeem  to  hsTO  borrowed 
their  main  facta  tiom  Cteiiaa. 

•  Fbilo  of  Btblos,  Fragm.  9,  in  MilLLBB-Dnxw,  Fragm.  HiA  Qrme.,  toI.  iii,  p.  572, 

■  Hl'LLEH-DiDOT,  Fragn.  Hia.  Otkc,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24-26.  A  legend  of  a  later  epoch  afflnn*  that  be 
knew  enongh  Anj/rian  to  trantlate  a  book  hj  the  oelobrated  Achiaobarna,  who  had  been  vitii  to 
Bennacberib,  and  who  1b  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  and  Arab  tradltiona  (K  CosQinii,  Lt  lAvn  Ae 
Tobia  et  I'Bitloirt  dn  Sage  Ahikax,  in  the  fievm  B-CbUqu^  vol.  Tiii.  pp.  SO-82).  Aa  to  Democritua 
EM  alcliemiat,  cf.  Behthelot,  Jjsi  Origirtet  da  I'Alcbxmie,  p.  145,  et  >eq.,  and  in  regald  to  the  Egyptiui 
origin  uf  thu  traditloiii  relating  to  him,  cf.  Mabpibo,  Nola*  aujouT  UjoiT,  in  the  Froeudingi  of  the 
Bibl,  Aich.  Soc,  1S98,  vol.  xi.  pp.  110-144. 
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Pythagoras,^  owed  the  rudiments  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
astrology  to  the  school  of  the  Magi.  Yet  it  is  not  sarprisiog  that  they  should 
hare  believed  this  to  be  the  case,  when  increasing  familiarity  with  the  priestly 
seminaries  rerealed  to  them  the  existence  of  those  libraries  of  clay  tablets  in 
which,  side  by  side  with  theoretic  treatises  dating  from  two  thousand  years  back 
and  more,  were  to  be  found  examples  of  applied  mechanics,  observations,  reckon- 
ings, and  novel  solntions  of  problems,  which  generations  of  scribes  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  course  of  centuries.^  The  G-reek  astronomers  took  full  advantage  of 
these  documents,  but  it  was  their  astrologers  and  soothsayers  who  were  specially 
indebted  to  them.  The  latter  acknowledged  their  own  inferiority  the  moment 
they  came  into  contact  with  their  Enpbrateaa  colleagues,  and  endeavoared  to 
make  good  their  deficiencies  by  taking  lessons  from  the  latter  or  persuading 
(hem  to  migrate  to  Greece.  A  hundred  years  later  saw  the  Babylonian 
BerosQB  opening  at  Cos  a  pablic  school  of  divination  by  the  stars.  From 
thenceforward  "Chaldsean"  came  to  be  synonymous  with  "astrologer"  or 
"sorcerer,"  and  Chaldtean  magic  became  supreme  throughout  the  world  at 
the  very  moment  when  Chaldtea  itself  was  in  its  death-throes. 

Nor  was  its  unquestioned  supremacy  in  the  black  art  the  sole  legacy  that 
Ohaldffia  bequeathed  to  the  coming  generations:  its  language  survived,  and 
reigned  for  centuries  afterwards  in  the  r^ons  subjugated  by  its  arms.  The 
cultivated  tongue  employed  by  the  scribes  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  in  the 
palmy  days  of  their  race,  had  long  become  a  sort  of  literary  dialect,  used  in 
writings  of  a  lofty  charact«c  and  understood  by  a  select  few,  but  unintelligible 
to  the  common  people.  The  populace  in  town  or  country  talked  an  Aramaic 
jargon,  clumsier  and  more  prolix  than  Assyrian,  but  easier  to  understand.  We 
know  bow  successfully  the  Aramieans  had  managed  to  push  their  way  along 
the  Euphrates  and  iuto  Syria  towards  the  close  of  the  Hittite  supremacy : 
their  enccessive  encroachments  had  been  favonred,  first  by  the  Assyrian,  later 
by  the  Chaldoan  conquests,  and  now  they  had  become  sole  possessors  of  the 
ancient  Naharalna,  the  plains  of  Oilicia,  the  basin  of  the  Orontes,  and  the 
country  round  Damascus ;  but  the  true  home  of  the  Aramseans  was  in  Syria 
rather  than  in  the  districts  of  the  Lower  Euphrates.     Even  in  the  time  of  the 

'  A«  to  the  snppoMd  relations  of  Pythagoras  with  the  Chaldeana  or  AMjriana,  cf.  If  EANraes  Dt 
Ctoocs,  Fragm.  20,  in  Mcllbb-Didot,  fVajti..  Hit.  Gr«*,  toI.  iii  pp.  9, 10.  and  Alexamdbb  Polt- 
HisroB,  JVaffm.  138,  ia  MtLLBB-DiDor,  Fragni.  BiO.  Grme.,  toL  iiL  p.  239.  The  story  whioh  anerta 
that  Pytbagonu  served  under  Nergiloa,  King  at  Assyria  (ABTDiiroa,  Fragm.  7,  ia  MCllbb-Didot, 
Fragm.  Hiit.  Orxc,  vol.  iii.  p.  282),  is  probably  baMd  on  somo  similarity  ot  namei :  thus  among  the 
Orsek  kings  of  Cypraa,  and  in  the  time  ot  As»nr-bani-pal,  we  And  one  whose  name  would  recall  that 
of  Pytbagoras,  it  the  acooraoy  of  the  reading  were  beyond  questioiL 

'  In  regard  to  the  libmry  of  AMor-bani-pal  at  Nineveh,  and  the  librftry  in  the  temple  of  Bel- 
Hatdnk  at  Babylon  whioh  served  at  its  prototype,  of.  pp.  iU-*6\,  supra. 
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Sai^onids  their  alphabet  had  made  eo  much  headway  that  at  Nineveh  itself 
and  at  Calah  it  had  come  into  everyday  use;  when  Chaldsan  Bnpiemacy 
gave  way  to  that  of  the  Persians,  its  triumph — io  the  westero  provinces,  at  any 
rate — was  complete,  and  it  became  the  recognised  vehicle  of  the  royal  decrees : 
we  come  upon  it  iu  every  direction,  on  the  coins  issued  by  the  satraps  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  seals  of  local  governors  or  dynasts,  on  inscriptions  or  etelse  m 
Egypt,  in  the  letters  of  the  scribes,  and  in  the  rescripts  of  the  great  king. 
From  Nisib  to  Baphia,  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Mediterranean,  it  gradually 
supplanted  most  of  the  other  dialects — Semitic  or  otherwise — ^which  had 
hitherto  prevailed.  Fboeniciaa  held  its  groond  in  the  seaports,  but  Hebrew  gave 
way  before  it,  and  ended  by  being  restricted  to  religions  purposes,  as  a  literary 
and  liturgical  language.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon  itself  that  the 
Judeean  exiles  had,  during  the  Captivity,  adopted  the  Aramaic  language,  and 
their  return  to  Canaan  failed  to  restore  either  the  parity  of  their  own  language 
or  the  dignity  and  indepeudenoe  of  their  religious  life.  Their  colony  at  Jeru- 
salem possessed  few  resources ;  the  wealthier  Hebrews  had,  for  the  most  part, 
remained  in  Cbaldfea,  leaving  the  privilege  of  repopulating  the  holy  city  to  those 
of  their  brethren  who  were  less  plenteously  endowed  with  this  world's  goods.' 
These  latter  soon  learned  to  their  cost  that  Zion  was  not  the  ideal  city  whose 
"  gates  shall  be  open  continually ;  they  shall  not  be  shut  day  nor  night ;  that 
men  may  bring  unto  thee  the  wealth  of  the  nations ; "  far  from  "sacldng  the 
milk  of  nations  and  the  breast  of  kings,"'  their  fields  produced  barely  suGBcient 
to  satisfy  the  more  pressing  needs  of  daily  life.  -  "  Ye  have  sown  mnch,  and 
bring  in  little,"  as  Jahveh  declared  to  them;  "ye  eat,  but  ye  have  not  enough;  ye 
drink,  but  ye  are  not  filled  with  drink ;  ye  clothe  yon,  but  there  is  bone  warm ; 
and  he  that  eameth  wt^ea  earneth  wages  to  pot  it  into  a  bag  with  holes."* 
They  quickly  relinquished  the  work  of  restoration,  finding  themselves  forgotten 
by  all — their  Babylonian  brethren  included — in  the  midst  of  the  great  events 
which  were  then  agitating  the  world,  the  preparations  for  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  the  usurpation  of  the  psendo-Smerdis,  the  accession  of  Darius,  the 
Babylonian  and  Median  insurrections.  Possibly  they  believed  that  the 
AchEemenides  had  had  their  day,  and  that  a  new  Chaldsean  empire,  with  a 
second  Nebuchadrezzar  at  its  head,  was  about  to  regain  the  ascendency.     It 

'  Ct  wb&t  u  laid  on  thu  fabjeot  on  pp.  6S8,  639,  nipni.  I  ahoald  hnro  liked  to  deft]  with  tbe 
biitoij  of  the  Jeviali  oomnmnitj  u  full;  aa  it  deserrea,  but  the  neoewily  of  oondeDsiiii;  my  work  haa 
lendered  this  impoulble.  I  gite  here  merely  the  necewary  detaili,  trithoat  quoting  antharitiesi  the 
reader  will  haTB  do  diffloulty  in  identifying  tha  vork»  on  which  1  hare  relied  in  dealing  with  the 
contrOTeny  wbioh  baa  ariMD  in  regard  to  the  chronology  of  tbe  erents  mentioned  in  tbe  books  of 
£cm  uid  Nehemiab. 

*  An  ftnonymouB  ptopbet  in  ha.  li.  11-16. 

'  Sagg.  i  6, 
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wonld  eeem  that  the  downrall  of  Nadintavhel  inspited  them  with  new  faith  in 
the  futara  and  eacouraged  them  to  complete  their  task :  in  the  second  year  of 
Darios,  two  prophets,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  arose  in  their  midst  and  lifted  up 
their  voices.    Zerabbabel,  a  prince  of  the  royal  line,  goTemed  Judah  in  the 
Persian  interest,  and  with  him  was  associated  the  high  priest  Joshna,  who 
looked  after  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  community :  the  reproaches  of  the 
two  prophets  aroused  the  people  from  their  inaction,  and  iudnced  them  to 
resume  their  interrupted  building  operations.    Darius,  duly  informed  of  what 
was  going  on  by  the  governor  of  Syria,  gave  orders  that  they  were  not  to  be 
interfered  with,  and  fonr  years  later  the  building  of  the  temple  was  completed.' 
For  nearly  a  centary  after  this  the  little  Jewish  republic  remained  quiescent. 
It  had  slowly  developed  nutil  it  had  gradually  won  back  a  portion  of  the 
former  territories  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  bat  its  expansion  southwards  was 
checked  by  the  Idumseans,  to  whom  Nebuchadrezzar  had  years  before  handed 
over  Hebron  and  Acrabatteug  (Akrabbim) 
as  a  reward  for  the  services  they  had  ren- 
dered.   On  the  north  its  neighbours  were 
the  descendants  of  those  AramEean  exiles 
whom.SargoD,  Sennacherib,  aud  Esarbaddon, 
kings  of  Assyria,  had,  on  various  occasions, 
installed  around  Samaria  in  Mount  Ephraim. 

UBJILDXAN  SEAL   WITH   ABUIAIO 

At  first  these  people  paid  no  revereDce  to  wbobcptioh.' 

the  "God  of  the  land,"  so  that  Jahveb,  in  order  to  punish  them,  sent 
lions,  which  spread  carnage  in  their  ranks.  Then  the  King  of  Assyria 
allotted  them  an  Israelitish  priest  from  among  his  prisoners,  who  taught 
them  "the  law"  of  Jahveh,  and  appointed  other  priests  chosen  from  the 
people,  and  showed  them  how  to  offer  up  sacrifices  on  the  ancient  high  places.^ 
Thos  another  Israel  began  to  rise  4]p  again,  and,  at  first,  the  new  Judah  seems 
to  have  been  on  tolerably  friendly  terms  with  it :  the  two  communities  traded 
and  intermarried  with  one  another,  tlie  Samaritans  took  part  in  the  religious 
ceremonies,  and  certain  of  their  leaders  occupied  a  court  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  The  alliance,  however,  proved  dangerous  to  the  parity  of  the  faith, 
for  the  proselytes,  while  they  adopted  Jahveh  and  gave  Him  that  supreme 

>  Ara  iT.-Ti.;  the  acaonot  ^ven  by  Josephub,  ^al.  Jud.,  i.  1,  2,  of  the  two  eipeditioni  of 
Zerabbobel  eeemi  to  have  been  borrowed  partlj  from  the  canonical  book,  pertl;  fcom  the  Apoeryphal 
writing  known  aa  the  lU  Book  of  Etdrai. 

'  Drawn  bj  Faooher-Qadin,  from  a  photogranire  puhliihcd  in  Memakt,  La  Qli/pliqut  Orienlale. 
TO],  ii.  pL  ix.  No.  4.  and  pp.  217.  218. 

*  2  EfngiSTli.  21-40.  There  donoteaem  to  have  been  the  oantiDnal  diBputea  between  the  inhabi- 
tant* of  Jodtw  and  Samaria  before  the  retnm  of  Neheudah,  which  the  compilers  of  the  Books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiab  seem  to  bare  believed. 
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place  in  their  devotions  which  was  due  to  "  the  God  of  the  laod,"  had  by  no 
means  entirely  forsworn  their  national  superstitions,  and  Adrammelek,  Nergal, 
Tartak,  Anammelek,  and  other  deities  still  found  worshippers  among  them. 
Judah,  which  in  the  days  of  its  independence  had  so  often  tnmed  aside  after 
the  gods  of  Canaan  and  Moab,  was  in  danger  of  being  led  away  by  the  idolatrous 
practices  of  its  new  neighbours ;  intermarriage  with  the  danghters  of  Moab 
and  Ammon,  of  Fbilistia  and  Samaria,  was  producing  a  gradual  degeneracy: 
the  national  language  was  giTing  way  before  the  AramEean ;  unless  some  one 
could  be  found  to  stem  the  tide  of  decadence  and  help  the  people  to  remount 
the  slope  which  they  were  descending,  the  fate  of  Judah  was  certain.  A 
prophet — the  last  of  those  whose  predictions  have  survived  to  our  time — stood 
forth  amid  the  general  laxity  and  called  the  people  to  account  for  their  trans- 
gressions, in  the  name  of  the  Eternal,  but  his  single  voice,  which  seemed  but  a 
feeble  echo  of  the  great  prophets  of  former  ages,  did  not  meet  with  a  favourable 
hearing.  Salvation  came  at  length  from  the  Jews  outside  Judah,  the  naturalised 
citizens  of  Babylon,  a  well-informed  and  wealthy  body,  occupying  high  places 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire,  and  sometimes  in  the  favour  of  the 
sovereign  also,  yet  possessed  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  religion  of  their  fathers 
and  a  stead&st  faith  in  the  vitality  of  their  race.  One  of  these,  a  certain 
Nehemiah,  was  employed  as  cupbearer  to  Artaxerzes  II,  He  was  visited  at 
Susa  by  some  men  of  Judah  whose  business  had  brought  them  to  that  city  and 
inquired  of  them  how  matters  fared  in  Jerusalem.  Hanani,  one  of  his  visitors, 
replied  that  '*  the  remnant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity  there  in  the  province 
are  in  great  affliction  and  reproach :  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  also  is  broken 
down,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  burned  with  fire."  Nehemiah  took  advan- 
tage of  a  moment  when  the  king  seemed  in  a  jovial  mood  to  describe  the 
wretched  state  of  his  native  land  in  moving  terms :  he  obtained  leave  to 
quit  Susa  and  authority  to  administer  the  city  in  which  his  fathers  bad 
dwelt* 

This  took  place  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artazerxes,  about  385  B.O. 
Nehemiah  at  once  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem  with  such  escort  as  befitted  his 
dignity,  and  the  news  of  his  mission,  and,  apparently,  the  sentiments  of  rigid 
orthodoxy  professed  by  him  from  the  beginning,  provoked  the  resentment  of 
the  neighbouring  potentates  against  him :  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite,  chief  of  the  Samaritans,  and  Geshem  the  Bedfi-win  did  their  best  to 
thwart  him  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  He  baffled  their  intrigues  by  his 
promptitude  in  rebuilding  the  walls,  and  when  once  he  had  rendered  himself 
safe  from  any  sudden  attack,  he  proceeded  with  the  reforms  which  he  deemed 

'  JVeltenioi  i,,  ii. 
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urgent.  His  tenure  of  office  lasted  twelve  years — from  384  to  373  B.O. — 
and  daring  the  whole  of  that  time  he  refused  to  accept  any  of  the  dues  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  and  which  his  predecessors  had  received  without  scruple. 
Ever  since  their  return  from  exile,  the  common  people  hetd  been  imporerished 
and  paralysed  by  usury.  The  poor  had  been  compelled  to  mortgage  their 
fields  and  their  vineyards  in  order  to  pay  the  king's  taxes ;  then,  when  their 
land  was  gone,  they  had  pledged  their  sods  and  their  daughters ;  the  moneyed 
classes  of  the  new  Israel  thus  absorbed  the  property  of  their  poorer  brethren, 
and  reduced  the  latter  to  slavery.  Nebemiah  called  the  usurers  before  him 
and  severely  rebuking  them  for  their  coTetousness,  bade  them  surrender  the 
interest  and  capital  of  existing  debts,  and  restore  the  properties  which  had 
fallen  into  their  hands  owing  to  their  shameful  abuse  of  wealth,  and  release  all 
those  of  their  co-religioniets  whom  they  had  enslaved  in  default  of  payment 
of  their  debts.'  His  high  place  in  the  royal  favour  doubtleRs  had  its  effect 
on  those  whose  cupidity  suffered  from  his  zeal,  and  prevented  external 
enemies  from  too  openly  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  :  by  the 
time  he  returned  to  the  court,  in  372  B.C.,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years,^ 
Jerusalem  and  its  environs  bad  to  some  extent  regained  the  material  prosperity 
of  former  days.  The  part  played  by  Nebemiah  was,  however,  mainly  political, 
and  the  religious  problem  remained  in  very  much  the  same  state  as  before. 
The  high  priests,  who  alone  possessed  the  power  of  solving  it,  had  fallen  in 
with  the  current  that  was  carrying  away  the  people,  and — latterly,  at  any  rate 
— had  become  disqualified  through  intermarriage  with  aliens :  what  was  wanted 
was  a  scribe  deeply  versed  in  sacred  things  to  direct  them  in  the  right  way, 
and  such  a  man  could  be  found  only  in  Babylonia,  the  one  country  in  which 
the  study  of  the  ancient  traditions  still  flourished.  A  certain  Ezra,  son  of 
Seraiah,  presented  himself  in  369  B.C.,  and,  as  he  was  a  man  of  some  standing, 
Artaxerxes  not  only  authorised  him  to  go  himself,  but  to  take  with  him  a  whole 
company  of  priests  and  Levites  and  femilies  formerly  attached  to  the  service 
of  the  temple.  The  books  containing  the  Law  of  God  and  the  history  of  His 
people  had,  since  the  beginning  of  the  captivity,  undergone  alterations  which 
had  profoundly  modified  their  text  and  changed  their  spirit  This  work  of 
revision,  begun  under  the  infiuence  of  Ezekiel,  and  perhaps  by  his  own 
followers,  had,  since  his  time,  been  carried  on  without  interruption,  and  by 
mingling  the  juridical  texts  with  narratives  of  the  early  ages  collected  from 
different  sonrces,  a  lengthy  work  had  been  produced,  very  similar  in  com- 

■  NA.  r. 

■  Nth.  xiii.  6:  "in  the  t;ro  and  thirtieth  year  of  Artaietiet,  King  of  B&bjlou,  I  went  anto 
the  kiog." 
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poeitioD  and  wording  to  the  fire  Booke  of  Moses  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  as  we 
now  pofisesB  them.^  It  waa  this  version  of  the  itevelation  of  Jahveh  that  Ezra 
hroaght  with  him  from  Babylon  in  order  to  instruct  the  people  of  Judah,  and 
the  first  impressions  receiTed  by  him  at  the  end  of  his  jonrney  convinced  him 
that  bis  taik  woald  be  no  light  one,  for  the  number  of  mixed  marriages  had 
been  so  great  as  to  demoralise  not  only  the  common  people,  but  even  the 
priests  and  leading  nobles  as  well.  Nevertheless,  at  a  general  assembly  '  of  the 
people  he  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  consent  to  the  repudiation  of  aliea 
wives.  But  this  preliminary  success  would  have  led  to  nothing  unless  he 
oould  secure  formal  recognition  of  the  rigorous  code  of  which  he  bad  con- 
stituted himself  the  champion,  and  protracted  negotiations  were  necessary 
before  he  could  claim  a  victory  on  this  point  as  well  as  on  the  other.  At 
length,  about  367  B.C.,  more  than  a  year  after  his  arrival,  he  gained  his  point, 
and  the  covenant  between  Jahveh  and  His  people  was  sealed  with  ceremoniea 
modelled  on  those  which  had  attended  the  promulgation  of  Deuteronomy  iu 
the  time  of  Josiah.^  On  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  a  little  before  the 
autamn  festival,  the  people  assembled  at  Jerusalem  in  "  the  broad  place  which 
was  before  the  water  gate."  Ezra  mounted  a  wooden  pulpit,  and  the  chief 
among  the  priests  sat  beside  him.  He  "  opened  the  book  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people  .  .  .  and  ...  all  the  people  stood  up :  and  Ezra  blessed  the  Lord, 
the  great  God.  And  all  the  people  answered  '  Amen,  amen  1 '  with  the  lifting 
up  of  their  bands ;  and  they  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped  the  Lord  with 
their  faces  to  the  ground."  Then  began  the  reading  of  the  sacred  text.  As 
each  clause  was  read,  the  Levites  stationed  here  and  there  among  the  people . 
interpreted  and  explained  its  provisions  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  so  as  to  mabe 
their  meaning  clear  to  all.  The  prolix  enumeration  of  sins  and  their  expiation, 
the  threats  expressed  in  certain  chapters,  produced  among  the  crowd  the  same 
effect  of  nervous  terror  as  had  once  before  been  called  forth  by  the  precepts 
and  maledictions  of  Deuteronomy.  The  people  burst  into  tears,  and  so 
vehement  were  their  manifestations  of  despair,  that  all  the  efforts  of  Eara  and 
bis  colleagues  were  needed  to  calm  them.  Ezra  took  advantage  of  this  state- 
of  fervour  to  demand  the  immediate  application  of  the  divine  ordinances. 
And  first  of  all,  it  was  "  found  written  in  the  law,  how  that  the  Lord  had 
commanded  by  Moses  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  dwell  in  booths."  For 
seven  days  Jerusalem  was  decked  with  leaves ;  tabernacleB  of  olive,  myrtle, 

■  This  {b  the  priestly  TeTUidu  pieanpposed  by  Mcent  aritioB ;  here  tgsin,  in  order  to  keep  within 
the  pieGcribed  limits  of  apaoo,  1  have  b«eii  compelled  to  omit  mach  that  I  iboald  have  liked  to  add  in 
regard  to  (he  natuie  oftliia  work  and  the  apirit  in  wliioh  it  was  carried  out 

*  Etra  vii.-xi.,  where  the  date*  giTen  do  not  foim  part  of  the  work  ae  written  bj-  Ezra,  but  hftV« 
been  iuttoduoed  later  by  the  editor  of  the  boob  ai  it  now  iitandi, 

'  Cf.  the  aooount  of  theee  eventa  on  pp.  507-511,  tupni. 
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Acd  palm  branchea  rose  up  on  all  sides,  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  in  courtyards, 
in  the  conrte  of  the  temple,  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  Then,  on  the  27th  day 
of  the  same  month,  the  people  put  on  mourning  in  order  to  confess  their  own 
flins  and  the  sins  of  their  fathers.  Finally,  to  crown  the  whole,  Ezra  and 
his  followers  required  the  assembly  to  swear  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would 
respect  "  the  law  of  Moses,"  and  regnlate  their  conduct  by  it.'  After  the  first 
enthusiasm  was  passed,  a  reaction  speedily  set  in.  Many  even  among  the 
priests  thought  that  Ezra  had  gone  too  far  in  forbidding  marriage  with 
strangers,  and  that  the  increase  of  the  tithes  and  sacrifices  would  lay  too 
heavy  a  burden  on  the  nation.  The  Gentile  women  reappeared,  the  Sabbath 
was  no  longer  observed  either  by  the  Israelites  or  aliens ;  Eliashtb,  son  of  the 
high  priest  Joiakim,  did  not  even  deprive  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  of  the 
chamber  in  the  temple  which  he  had  formerly  prepared  for  him,  and  things 
were  almost  imperceptibly  drifting  back  into  the  same  state  as  before  the 
Teformatioo,  when  Nehemiah  retoroed  from  Sasa  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes,  He  lost  no  time  in  re-establishing  respect  for  the  law,  and  from 
henceforward  opposition,  if  it  did  not  entirely  die'out,  ceased  to  manifest  itself 
in  Jerusalem."  Elsewhere,  however,  among  the  Samaritans,  IdumsBans,  and 
Fhilistioes,  it  continued  as  keen  as  ever,  and  the  Jews  themselves  were  im- 
prudent enough  to  take  part  in  the  political  revolutions  that  were  happeuing 
around  them  in  their  comer  of  the  empire.  Their  traditions  tell  how  they 
were  mixed  up  in  the  rising  of  the  Phoenician  cities  against  Ochus,  and  suffered 
the  penalty ;  when  Sidon  capitulated,  they  were  punished  with  the  other  rebels, 
the  more  recalcitrant  among  them  being  deported  into  Hyrcania.' 

Assyria  was  nothing  more  than  a  name,  Babylon  and  Phoenicia  were  growing 
weaker  every  day ;  tbe  Jews,  absorbed  in  questions  of  religious  ethics,  were 
deficient  in  material  power,  and  had  not  as  yet  attained  sufficient  moral  authority 
-to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  eastern  world :  the  Egypt  indestructible  hod 
alone  escaped  the  general  shipwreck,  and  seemed  fated  to  survive  her  rivals  for 
a  long  time.  Of  all  these  ancient  nations  it  was  she  who  appealed  most  strongly 
■to  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks :  Greek  traders,  mercenaries,  scholars,  and 
even  tourists  wandered  freely  within  her  borders,  and  accounts  of  the  strange 
and  marvellous  things  to  be  found  there  were  published  far  and  wide  in  the 
writings  of  Hecatseus  of  Miletus,  Herodotus  of  Halicamassus,  and  Helknicus 
of  Lesbos.*     As  a  rule,  they  entered  the  country  from  tbe  west,  as  European 

'  JTeA.viii.ix.,  with  on  interpolation  in  vei.  9  of  chap.  Tlii.,iiiiertediQOKler  to  identify  Nehemiah 
•with  tbe  repreiBDl&tiTe  of  tbe  Fenian  gOTeioDient. 
'  Neh.  xiii. 

'  JosEPBue,  Ant  Jud.,  xi.  7, 1. :  cr.  Nuljieks,  A»ftatMe  iwr  PeniteJiat  0«idiiehte,  p.  78. 
'  Ab  to  tlie  Greek  hiatoriana  irfao  wrote  about  Egjpt  priT  to  the  eonqnett  of  AlexMider,  of  tlia 
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tonristB  aud  merchants  still  do ;  bat  Rakotis,  the  first  port  at  which  thej  touched, 
was  a  mere  village,'  and  its  rocky  Pharos  bad  no  claim  to  distiDOtion  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  mentioned  by  Homer."  From  hence  they  followed  the 
ehanoel  of  the  Canopic  arm,  and  as  they  gradoally  ascended,  they  had  pointed 
ont  to  them  Anthylla,  Arkandmpolis,  and  Gyniecopolis,  townships  dependent 
on  Kancratis,'  lying  along  the  banks,  or  sitnated  some  distance  off  on  one  of 
the  minor  canals ;  then  Naucratis  itself,  still  a  flourishiDg  place,  in  spite  of  the 
rebellions  in  the  Delta  and  the  snppresBive  measures  of  the  Persians.  'All  this 
region  seemed  to  them  to  be  merely  an  extension  of  Greece  under  the  African 
sky :  to  their  minds  the  real  Egypt  began  at  Sais,  a  few  miles  farther  eastwards. 
Sais  waa  full  in  memories  of  the  XXVI'"  dynasty ;  there  they  had  pointed  out  to 
them  the  tombe  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  enclosure  of  Kit,*  the  audience  hall  in 
which  Psammetichns  II.  receiyed  the  deputation  of  the  Eleians,'  the  prison  where 
the  nnfortunata  Apriea  had  languished  after  hie  defeat.'  The  gateways  of  the 
temple  of  Nit  seemed  colossal  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  modest  dimensions  of 
most  Greek  sanctuaries  ;^  these  were,  moreover,  the  first  great  monuments  that 
the  strangers  had  seen  since  they  landed,  and  the  novelty  of  their  appearance  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  keenness  of  the  impression  prodaced.  The  goddess 
showed  herself  in  hospitable  guise  to  the  visitors ;  she  welcomed  them  all,  Greek 
or  Persian,  at  her  festivals,  and  initiated  them  into  several  of  her  minor  rites, 
without  demanding  from  them  anything  beyond  tolerance  on  certain  points  of 
doctrine.^  Her  dual  attributes  as  wielder  of  the  bow  and  shuttle  had  inspired  the 
Greeks  with  the  belief  that  she  was  identical  with  that  one  of  their  own  god- 
desses who  most  nearly  combined  in  her  person  this  complex  mingling  of  war  and 
industry :  in  her  they  worshipped  the  prototype  of  their  own  Pallas."  On  the 
evening  of  the  17th  day  of  Thoth,  Herodotus  saw  the  natives,  rich  and  poor, 
placing  on  the  fronts  of  their  dwellings  large  fiat  lamps  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  salt  and  oil  which  they  kept  alight  all  night  in  honour  of  Osiris  and  of 

detula  oolleoted  by  Gutschmid,  Kln'oa  BAr^Ua,  vol.  i.  pp.  3S-149,  168-183,  mud  by  Wiedbmamk, 
.£blpN(cA«  GeiehldiU,  pp.  103-117. 

■  Bbcobch,  Dictitmnaire  Q^bgra^iqtie,  pp.  66,  68,  iSl. 

'  OsYUEi,  IT.  3S1-S59;  cf.  Mallet,  La  Fnrnieri  i'labUaanmtM  da  Ortct  en  £gyptet  pp. 
II,  12. 

'  HuoDorca,  II.  loTli.,  loviii.  :  Wudehann,  Herodolt  Zweila  Bach,  pp.  389-391.  None  of 
the  litas  of  tbeM  threo  plaoes  can  now  be  fixed  with  uertaintj. 

*  Hbbodotck,  II.  olxii.;  or.  Wiedemuhi,  Serodot$  ZweiUt  BueU,  pp.  380-583. 

*  or.  what  is  raid  as  to  tliii  embaaii;  on  p.  512,  ttipra. 

*  EteBoixiTDS,!!.  clxix. ;  cf.  Wiii>»iANN,fl«-o(IofiZinri(u£ue&, pp.  580,581.  As  totheseerenla, 
cf.  pp.  557,  558,  Kipta. 

'  Hbbodotch,  II.  clxiT.;  of.  Wubbham*,  Utrodolt  ZaeUetBtush,  p.  B98. 

*  HiBODOTCB,  IL  clixi, ;  trtpl  liir  rvr  teiritr  tllori  figi  iwl  TXiar,  it  tKoata.  avrar  fx">  •''O'tv/ui 
Ki'urim;  cf.  WiEDWANH,  HtTodoU  ZtceiUt  BuiA,  pp.  591. 592. 

*  Herodotus  inTariably  oalli  Ntt  "  Athenait; ; "  cf.  II.  lii.  At  lo  thu  kuimlUtiou,  of.  Halltt, 
La  Cull*  de  Neifh  i  Sail,  pp.  236-241. 
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the  deod.^  He  made  Lia  way  into  the  dwelliog  of  the  ineffable  god,  and  there, 
tmobserved  amoog  the  crowd,  be  witnessed 
Roenea  from  the  divine  life  represented  by 
the  priests  on  the  lake  by  the  light  of  torches, 
episodes  of  his  passion,  mourning,  and  resar> 
rection.*  Tlie  priests  did  not  disclose  their 
subtler  mysteriee  before  barbarian  eyes,  nor 
did  they  teach  the  inner  meaning  of  their 
dogmas,  bat  the  little  they  did  allow  bim  to 
discern  filled  the  traveller  with  respect  and 
wonder,  recalling  sometimes  by  their  resem- 
blance to  them  the  mysteries  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  take  part  in  his  own 
country.^  Then,  as  now,  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  towns  in  the  centre  and  east 
of  the  Delta ;  travellers  endeavoured  to  visit 

one  or  two  of  them  as  types,  and  collected  modkhk  hohahuedah  saeKHs' 

as  much  information  as  they  could  about  toub8.< 

the  remainder.    Herodotus  and  bis  rivals  attached  little  importance  to  those 
details  of  landscape  which 


so  much  attraction  for  the  modem 
tourist.  They  bestowed  no  more  than 
a  careless  glance  on  the  chapels 
scattered  up  and  down  the  country 
like  the  Mohammedan  shrines  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  waters  ex- 
tendingouallsidesbeneaththeacacias  ' 
.  and  palm  trees  during  the  inunda- 
tion, or  the  fellabJu  trotting  along  on 
^  their  little  asses  beside  the  pools,  did 

not  strike  them  as  being  of  sufficient 
interest  to  deserve  passing  mention  in  an  account  of  their  travels.    They 

■  Hebodoti's,  IL  Ixii. ;  of.  WiROKMAtm,  Htrodol*  Ztanltt  itunh,  pp.  261,  262,  where  passogee  in 
clBisical  authors  lefetring  to  thia  festiral  ato  given.  In  mj  opinion,  bowever,  it  ii  not  the  featiralB 
of  Athjt  tbat  are  heie  referred  to,  but  those  of  the  month  of  Thath.iTheii,  m  tho  insoriptions  ahovi,  it 
wa«  the  praotioe  to  light  the  nen  fin,  aoooiding  to  the  ritual,  after  flnt  extinguishing  the  flte  of  the 
preTiouB  jeu,  not  oulj  in  the  temple  of  the  goJ,  bat  in  nil  the  houses  of  the  city, 

*  HsRODOTUB,  II.  clui. ;  of.  WiBDiMANH,  BtroJoU  Zaeita  Bueh,  pp.  591-593. 

■  Cr.,  in  regard  to  tbcBS  points,  F.  Foucabt,  Betihtreha  lur  rOriginii  tt  la  Nature  del  myiterei 
^EUatii,  4to,  1895. 

*  Dratrn  by  Bondicr,  from  a  photograph  by  Oanliei. 

*  Drawn  hy  Boudier,  from  a  photograph  by  Gautler. 
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p&Bsed  b;  the  moBt  pictoresijue  Tillages  with  indiffetence,  and  it  was  only 
when  they  reached  some  great  city,  or  came  upon  some  exceptionally 
fine  temple  or  eccentric  deity,  that  their  curiosity  was  aroused.  Mendes 
worshipped  its  patron  god  in  the  form  of  a  live  ram,^  and  bestowed  on 
all  members  of  the  same  species  some  share  of  the  veneration  it  lavished  on 
the  divine  animal.'  The  inhabitants  of  Atarbekhis,'  on  the  island  of  Pn>- 
sopitis,  gave  themselves  ap  to  the  worship  of  the  bull.  When  one  of  these 
animals  died  in  the  neighbourhood  they  buried  it,  leaving  one  horn  above  the 
earth  in  order  to  mark  the  spot,  and  once  every  year  the  boats  of  Atarbekhia 
made  a  tonr  ronnd  the  island  to  collect  the  skeletons  or  decayiog  bodies,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  interred  in  a  common  bnrying-place.*  The  people 
of  Bosiris  patronised  a  savage  type  of  religion.  During  the  festival  of  Isig 
they  gave  themselves  ap  to  fierce  confltcta,  their  fanatical  fnry  even  infecting 
strangers  who  chanced  to  be  present  The  Carians  also  had  hit  upon  a  means 
of  outdoing  the  extravagance  of  the  natives  themselves :  like  the  Sbiite 
Mohammedans  of  the  present  day  at  the  festival  of  the  HassanSn,  they 
slashed  their  faces  with  knives  amidst  shrieks  and  yells.''  At  FapiSmis 
a  pitched  battle  formed  part  of  the  religious  observanoes:  it  took  place, 
however,  under  certain  special  conditions.  On  the  evening  of  the  festival 
of  Anhnrlt,  as  the  sun  went  down,  a  number  of  priests  performed  a  hasty 
sacrifice  in  the  temple,  while  the  remainder  of  the  local  priesthood 
stationed  themselves  at  the  gate  armed  with  heavy  cudgels.  When 
the  ceremony  was  over,  the  celebrants  placed  the  statue  of  the  god  on  a 
fotir-wheeled  car,  as  though  aboat  to  take  it  away  to  some  other  locality, 
but  their  colleagues  at  the  gate  opposed  its  departure  and  barred  the  way. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  faithful  intervened ;  they  burst  in  the 
door  and  set  upon  the  priests  with  staves,  the  latter  offering  a  stout  resiat- 
ance.  The  cudgels  were  heavy,  the  arms  that  wielded  them  lusty,  and  the 
fight  lasted  a  long  time,  yet  no  one  was  ever  killed  in  the  fray — at  least,  so 
the  priests  averred — and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand    why    Herodotus, 

'  Herodotiu  sayi  tbikt  both  the  goat  and  the  god  irera  DBmed  Uendea  ia  Egn'^^''  (U.  xlvi.),  bat 
he  is  here  oouraalag  ordinuy  goati  with  the  ipecisl  goat  which  was  snppoaed  to  oontaln  the  tool  of 
Osiris.  It  was  the  latter  that  the  Egyptiacs  nained  after  the  god  himself,  Balnibdidatt,  i.e.  Ott  m>%l 
of  l&e  moffcr  of  tht  otty  of  DidutL  It  was  thja  fom,  popnlsilj  contraoted  into  Bendidt,  that  was 
rendered  b;  the  Qreehs  M/vSni,  MMirmi. 

■  Hbrodotus,  II.  xlri. :  of.  WiesEMAVN,  EerodoU  Zweiltt  Buck,  pp.  216-227. 

*  The  old  explanation  of  this  name  as  the  Oity  of  HaOioT  has  been  rightly  rgeeted  u  inoondrtent 
with  one  of  the  elementary  rttles  of  hieroglyphic  grammai  (WiutncAVH,  EerodoU  ZatiUt  JBuek, 
p.  195).  The  name,  when  properly  dirided  into  it*  throe  conatitnent  parts,  means  litendly  U«  CatlU 
of  Homi  the  BpaTToiB-hawh,  or  Hat-har-baki. 

'  HtBODOTUS,  II.  Xll  :  cE.  WlKDINAKK,  EiTodoU  ZlBtiUt  Bufh,  pp.  I93-19G. 

•  Heboik>tcb,  II.  lii.,  III. ;  of.  Wiedekahit,  Herodoti  ZtneiUi  Buah,  pp.  3S6-2JI8. 
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who  ffos  Dot  a  native  of  FaptSmis,  should  bare  been  so  tmkind  as  to  doabt 
their  testimony.* 

It  is  nearly  always  in  connection  with  some  temple  or  religious  festival 
that  he  refers  to  the  towns  of  the  Delta,  and,  indeed,  in  most  of  the  minor 
cities  of  Egypt,  just  as  in  those  of  modem  Italy  there  is  little  to  interest  risitors 
except  the  religious  monnments  or  ceremonies.     Herodotus  went  to  Tanis  or 
Mendes  as  we  go  to  Orvieto  or  Loretto,  to  admire  the  buildings  or  pay  our 
devotions  at  a  famous  shrine.     More  often  than  not  the  place  was   nothing 
in  itself,  consisting  merely  of  a  fortified  enclosure,  a  few  commonplace  houses 
occupied   by   the   wealthy   inhabitants   or    by   government   officials,   and   on 
mounds  of   ancient    dSbris,  the    accumulation    of  centuries,  a    number  of 
ephemeral  hovels  bnilt  of  clay  or  dried  bricks,  divided  into  irregular  blocks  by 
winding  alleys.     The  whole  local  in- 
terest was  centred  in  the  sanctuary 
and  its  inmates,  human  and  divine. 
The  traveller  made  his  way  in  a<4 
best  he  conld,  went  into  ecstasies  over 
the  objects  that  were  shown  to  him, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  duly  gone  the 
rounds,  set  out  for  the  ne'xt  place  on 
his  \\A,  deeming  himself  lucky  if  he 
happened  to  arrive  during  one  of  the 

■)..  1  j.-\.    i.      t  Tt    X.       X-  EPHEMEBAL  HOTELS  OF   CLAI  OB  DRIED  BBICKf.' 

annual  fairs,  sucii  as  that  of  bubastis, 

for  instance.  Bands  of  pilgrims  flocked  in  from  all  parts  of  Egypt;  the 
river  craft  were  overflowing  with  men  and  women,  who  converted  the 
journey  into  one  long  carnival.  Every  time  the  vessel  put  in  to  land,  the 
women  rushed  on  shore,  amid  the  din  of  castanets  and  flutes,  and  ran  hither 
and  thither  challenging  the  women  of  the  place  with  abuse  to  dance  against 
them  with  nplifted  garments.  To  the  foreigners  there  was  little  to  distinguish 
the  festival  of  Basllt  from  many  other  Egyptian  ceremonies  of  the  kind;  it 
consisted  of  a  solemn  procession,  accompanied  by  the  singing  of  hymns  and 
playing  of  harps,  dancing'  and  sacrifices,  but  for  weeks  before  and  after  it 
the  town  was  transformed  into  one  vast  pleasure-ground.  The  people  of 
Bubastis  took  a  certain  pride  in  declaring  that  more  wine  was  drunk  in  it  during 

>  HiGOOOTra,  II.  lii.,  Ixiii. ;  of.  Wiedehahn,  Earodot*  ZuxUet  Bueh,  pp.  263-26S.  The  god  whom 
the  Greebi  ideatified  with  their  Arei  was  Anhiult,  m  to  proved  by  one  of  the  Lejdeu  Papyri 
(IitsuAMis,  Papyri  Oreeci,  vol.  L  pp.  123. 124,  128J.  8o,  too,  in  modern  timet  at  Cairo,  it  nsed  to  bo 
afflrmed  that  no  llohammedan  irho  sabmitted  to  the  d^h  wa<  ever  Berionily  iajared  by  the  boofa  of 
the  horse  which  trampled  over  the  bodiei  eiteeded  on  the  ground. 

'  DrkwD  by  Boadier,  from  a  photograph  by  Hauisoullier. 
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a  single  day  than  during  the  reet  of  the  whole  year.^  Batd  enjoyed  excep- 
tional popularity  among  the  Greeks  in  Egypt.  Ita  patron  goddess,  the  Isis 
who  took  refuge  amid  the  pools  in  amoving  thicket  of  reeds  and  lotos,  in  order 
that  she  might  protect  her  son  Horns  from  the  jealousy  of  Typhon,  reminded 
them  of  the  story  of  Latona  and  the  cycle  of  the  Delian  legends ;  they  visited 
her  in  crowds,  and  her  oracle  became  to  most  of  them  what  that  of  Delos  was 
to  their  brethren  in  Europe.  At  Butd  they  found  a  great  temple,  similar  to 
all  Egyptian  temples,  a  shrine  in  which  the  statues  of  the  goddess  continued 
her  mysterious  existence,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  sacred  lake,  the  little  island 
of  Khemmis,  which  was  said  to  float  hither  and  thither  upon  the  waters.^ 
Herodotos  did  not  venture  to  deny  this  absolutely,  but  states  that  he  bad 
never  seen  it  change  its  position  or  even  stir : '  perhaps  his  incredulity  may 
have  been  quickened  by  the  fact  that  this  miracle  had  already  been  inquired 
into  by  Hecatsens  of  Miletus,  an  author  who  was  his  pet  aversion.  The  priests 
of  Butd  declared  that  their  prophets  bad  foretold  everything  that  had  happened 
for  a  long  time  past,  and  for  each  event  they  had  a  version  which  redounded 
to  the  credit  of  their  goddess ;  she  had  shown  Pheron  how  he  might  recover 
his  sight,  had  foretold  how  long  the  reign  of  Mykerinos  would  last,  had 
informed  Psammetichus  that  he  would  he  saved  by  men  of  brass  rising  out 
of  the  sea,  and  had  revealed  to  Gambyses  that  he  should  die  in  a  town  name<l 
Ecbatana.*  Her  priests  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  revolt  of  Kbabbtsha 
against  Darios,  and  bad  lost  a  goodly  portion  of  their  treasure  and  endowments 
for  their  paiua."  They  still  retained  their  prestige,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
underhand  rivalry  of  the  oracle  of  Zeus  Ammon.  The  votaries  of  the  Libyan 
deity  could  bring  forward  miracles  even  more  marvellous  than  those  credited  to 
the  Egypti&n  Latona,  and  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  revolutions  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  a  version  of  the  legend  in  his  honour  was  circu- 
lated side  by  side  with  the  legends  of  Butd.'  The  latter  city  lay  on  the  very 
outskirts  of  one  of  those  regions  which  excited  the  greatest  coTiosity  among  travel- 
lers, the  almost  inaccessible  Bnoolicuin,  where,  it  was  said,  no  rebel  ever  failed 

■  Hbbodotds,  IL  lii.,  1x. ;  ef.  Wudbuun,  HerodoU  ZatOu  Bveh,  pp.  252-256. 

'  HeoATJBDS  OF  HiLm-g,  Fragtii.  284.  in  MClleb-Didot,  FTagmenta  BittorUorum  QrxcoTun, 
vol.  L  p.  20. 

'  Hebodotl'b,  IL  air.,  oItL  ;  cf.  Wikdihanit,  BerodoU  ZaeiUi  Such,  pp.  554-559. 

<  Hebodotuh,  II.  czi.,  cixziii.,  clii.,  III.  liir.,  Ixv. 

*  a.  what  u  auil  ai  to  the  put  pUjed  b;  Bata  uoder  Khabbbha  on  pp.  713-715,  tupro. 

■  This  riTalry  between  the  tiro  oracles  in  tbe  nanatiTO  of  Hemlotna  had  been  noticed  by 
Gi;tschhid,  Kieine  Bchrijten,  vol.  i.  pp.  137, 138,  U2,  who  tiellered  tbe  oraole  in  qnestioD  to  be  that  or 
tbe  Tbebao  Amon,  and  be  might  perbapt  be  light,  ware  it  ponlble  to  prove,  whnt  I  believe  to  be  tbe 
CBU,  that  the  name  Temeathea,  in  tbe  legend  or  Psammetiohni,  ia  a  corruption  of  Tandajnann..  NsTer- 
thelen,  I  coaiider  it  more  prudent  for  tbe  preient  to  admit,  with  Mallit,  Lm  PrtKitrt  Elabliat- 
metit*  da  Ortci  sa  tgyfU,  pp.  45,  46,  that  it  ii  the  oracle  of  Zeui  Amnion. 
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to  find  a  safe  refuge  from  his  alien  pursuers.'  The  Egyptians  of  the  marshes 
were  a  rery  courageous  race,  bnt  savage,  poor,  and  ill  fed.'  They  drank  nothing 
but  beer,  and  obtained  their  oil  not  from  the  olive,  but  from  the  castor-oil 
plant,'  and  having  no  com,  lived  on  the  seeds  or  roots  of  the  lotas,  or  even  on 
tbe  stalks  of  the  papyrus,  which  they  roasted  or  boiled.*  Fish  was  their  staple 
article  of  food,  and  this  they  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  from  Lake 
Menzaleh,  the  lagoons  along  the  coast,  and  the  caoala  or  pools  left  by  the  inun- 
dation." But  little  was  known  of  their  villages  or  monuments,  and  probably  they 
were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  visit  after  those  of  the  cities  of  the  plain : 
endless  stones  were  told  of  feats  of  brigandage  and  of  the  mysterious  hiding- 
places  which  these  localities  offered  to  every  outlaw,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
being  the  isle  of  Elbd,  where  the  blind  Anysis  defied  the  power  of  Ethiopia  for 
thirty  years,  and  in  which  the  first  Amyrtsus  found  refuge.^  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  merchants  or  adventurers  who  visited  them  with  an  eye  to  gain, 
most  travellers  coming  from  or  retnming  to  Asia  avoided  their  territory,  and 
followed  the  military  rc^  along  the  Felusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  from  Pelusium 
to  Daphnn  or  Zaln,  and  from  Daphnte  or  Zaiu  to  Bubastis.  A  little  below 
Kerkasoron,  near  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  the  pyramids  stood  out  on  the  horizon, 
looking  insignificant  at  first,  but  afterwards  so  lofty  that,  during  the  period  of 
inundation,  when  the  whole  valley,  from  tbe  mountains  of  Arabia  to  those  of 
Libya,  was  nothing  bat  one  vast  river,  a  vessel  seemed  to  sail  in  their  shadow 
for  a  long  time  before  it  reached  their  base.^  The  traveller  passed  Heliopolis 
on  his  left  with  its  temple  of  the  Sun,  next  the  supposed  sonrces  of  the 
Northern  Nile,  the  quarries  of  the  Red  Mountain,  and  then  entering  at 
length  the  Nile  itself,  after  a  journey  of  some  hours,  came  to  anchor  by  the 
quays  of  Memphis. 

To  the  Greeks  of  that  time,  Memphis  was  very  much  what  Cairo  is  to  ns, 
viz.  the  typical  Oriental  city,  the  quintessence  and  chief  representative  of 

>  Cf.  the  dcacnptioQ  of  the  region  about  Booolioam  in  The  SlrnggU  of  tlt»  Nalioni,  p.  89. 

*  Ibia  u  the  very  description  gtren  of  thorn  bj  Hsiodotui,  ol  it  vtiai  tKtai  Karonriuiyv'  (IL 
leii.),  or  Alymrtny  al  mpt  ri  lAtn  oiK^orr.t  (II,  loiy.),  in  the  pwBOgM  whsro  he  dewwibes  their 

'  UsBODcrrca,  II.  loiv. ;  of.  WiiDEMAny,  Herodoli  Zatita  Bveh,  pp.  881-381  It  bmidb,  moio- 
over,  that  thii  cnatoni  vbs  not  confined  to  the  Delta;  Herodotoi,  in  oontrasting  the  ouBtom  of 
Bocolicum  ititb  that  of  the  rett  of  SgTpt,  was  eridentl;  thinking  of  Saia,  Memphis,  and  other 
great  dtiea  in  which  he  had  leaided,  wliere  foreign  oliie  oil  obtained  rrDin  GiMce  or  Syria  irai  geoe- 
rallj  naed. 

*  HsBODcncs,  II.  xeii. ;  cf.  WiiiinAtia,  Eera^ott  Zieeilef  Baeli,  pp.  378-379.  M  to  food  of  thi« 
kind,  et  Date*  of  Civilixntion,  pp.  65,  6S. 

'  Hebodotub,  II-  xoiii.;  cf.  WiEDEMiMif,  HerodoU  Zmatu  Bueh,  p.  379. 

*  Hebodotus,  II.  cll. ;   cf.  Wiedemamh,  Scrodott  ZiotUtt  Buch,  pp.  500,  501,  and  what  iB  «aiil 
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ancieDt  Egypt.  In  apit»  of  the  disasters  which  had  orerwhelmed  it  daring  the 
last  few  centaries,  it  was  still  a  very  beantifnl  city,  ranking  with  Babylon  as  one 
of  the  latest  in  the  world.  Its  religiions  festiTale,  especially  those  in  honour  of 
Apis,  attracted  nnmberlesa  pilgrinos  to  it  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
hosts  of  foreigners,  recruited  from  erery  imaginable  race  of  the  old  continent, 
resorted  to  it  for  purposes  of  trade.  Most  of  the  nationalities  who  frequented 
it  had  a  special  quarter,  which  was  named  after  tbem;  the  Phaenicians 
occupied  the  Tyrian  Camp^  the  G-reeks  and  Carians  the  Hellenie  Wall  and 
Parian  Wall,  and  there  were  Caromemphites  or  Hellenomemphites  side  by  side 
with  the  native  inhabitants.'  A  Persian  garrison  was  stationed  within  the 
White  Wall,  ready  to  execute  the  satrap's  orders  in  the  event  of  rebellion, 
and  could  have  held  out  for  a  long  time  even  after  the  rest  of  the  country  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insni^nts.'  Animals  which  one  would  scarcely 
have  expected  to  find  in  the  streets  of  a  capital,  snch  as  cows,  sheep,  and  goats, 
wandered  about  unheeded  in  the  moat  crowded  thoroughfares ;  for  the  common 
fieople,  instead  of  living  apart  from  their  beasts,  as  the  G-reeks  did,  stabled 
them  in  their  own  houses,'  Nor  was  this  the  only  custom  which  must  have 
seemed  strange  in  the  eyes  of  a  newly  arrived  visitor,  for  the  Egyptians  might 
almost  bare  been  said  to  make  a  point  of  doing  everything  differently  from 
other  nations.  The  baker,  seen  at  the  kneading-trough  inside  his  shop,  worked 
the  dough  with  bi»  foot ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mason  used  no  trowel  in 
applying  his  mortar,  and  the  poorer  classes  scraped  up  bandfula  of  mud  mixed 
with  dnog  when  they  had  occasion  to  repair  the  walls  of  their  hovels.'  In 
■Greece,  even  the  very  poorest  retired  to  their  houses  and  ate  with  closed 
doors;  the  Egyptians  felt  no  repugnance  at  eating  and  drinking  in  the  open 
air,  declaring  that  unbecoming  and  improper  acts  should  be  performed  in 
secret,  but  seemly  acts  in  public'  The  first  blind  alley  they  came  to,  a  recess 
between  two  hovels,  the  doorstep  of  a  house  or  temple,  any  of  these  seemed 
to  them  a  perfectly  natural  place  to  dine  in.     Their  bill   of  fare  was  not  a 

■  Hebopotcb,  IL  ciii. ;  of.  Wiedbmanh,  Berodot*  Zieeiiet  Budi,  p.  432.  We  find  a  QuarUr  t^lhe 
nmu*  in  tbe  eariiDns  of  MempbU  as  earl;  u  the  time  ofEiiiK  Alof  the  SVIIl^^  d7iiutj(DABBSST, 
Note*  it  BemarqtiM,  in  the  Beetled  da  TVarouz,  vol.  iTi  p.  123). 

'  AaiBTAOOiua  or  Miletdi,  Fragnt.  5,  in  Mullbh-Didot,  Fragnt.  JTW.  Orm'.,  vol.  iL  p.  S8 : 
'EWjjHKb^  nal  KofiKhr  Trfwoi  ir  M4ti^iii,  i^'  &r  'EWiji^o/n/i^rnu  jcot  Kapciitii^7rai,  in  'Apiv^ttyiptu,  and 
Kofucdv,  T^Di,  tSiiiui'  tv  M^>i^illi,  fySa  Kapt!  oimiirarTtt,  Jsiyf^iloi  Tpil  Mf^iflroi  roe^aiftmi, 
Kapo^tiiiplriu  JNX^Aginw.  Cf.  OuTgCQHip,  Eleina  Schriften,  Tol.  L  pp.  139,  136,  UI,  142.  Papjnu  50 
in  tbe  Britiih  Mtueum  oontains  a  Teference  to  one  of  theM  Hellenomempbitea  abont  tbe  middle  of 
tbu  Ptolemaic  epoch. 

>  HiEROLKi'TTa,  HI.  xoi.,  where  he  reren  to  the  quantitiei  of  grain  serredont  to  the  garriaon  of  Iha 
"White  Wall.    Cf.  the  aocannt  of  the  revolt  of  Innitw  on  pp.  730,  731,  iHpro. 

*  Hebodotub,  IL  iixvi. ;  of.  Wiedehahk,  EerodoU  ZieeiUt  Bach,  pp.  157,  158. 
'  HEKODWrDB,  II.  jLMvi.  I  of.  WiEDEHAHN,  HerodoU  Zoeittt  Bteh,  pp.  159, 160. 

*  Hebodotcs,  II.  ixxT, ;  cf.  V/ievsmaks,  Herodatt  Zmeitu  Bach,  pp.  150,  151. 
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snmptaoaa  one.  A.  Bort  of  flat  pancake  somewhat  bitter  in  taate,  and  mad» 
— ^not  of  corn  or  barley — but  of  spelt,^  a  little  oil,  an  onloc  or  a  leek,  with  aa 
occasional  scrap  of  meat  or  pooltry,  washed  down  by  a  jog  of  beer  or  wine ; 
there  was  nothing  here  to  tempt  the  foreigner,  and,  besides,  it  wonld  not  hare 
been  thonght  right  for  him  to  invite  himself.  A  Greek  who  lived  on  the 
flesh  of  the  cow  was  looked  npoo  as  uncleao  in  the  highest  degree;  no- 
Egyptian  woold  have  thonght  of  osing  the  same  pot  or  koife  with  him,  or 
of  kissing  him  on  the  month  by  way  of  greeting.*  Moreover,  Egyptian 
etiqaette  did  not  tolerate  the  same  familiarities  as  the  Greek :  two  friends  on 
catching  sight  of  one  another  paused  before  they  met,  bowed,  then  clasped 
one  another  round  the  knees  or  pretended  to  do  so.  Yoong  people  gave  way 
to  an  old  man,  or,  if  seated,  rose  to  let  him  pass.  The  traveller  recalled  the 
fact  that  the  Spartans  behaved  in  the  same  way,  and  approved  this  mark  of 
deference;'  but  nothing  in  his  home-life  had  prepared  him  for  the  sight  of 
respectable  women  coming  and  going  as  they  pleased,  without  escort  and 
nnveiled,  carrying  burdens  on  their  shoulders  (whereas  the  men  carried  them 
on  their  heads),  going  to  market,  keeping  stems  or  shops,  while  their  husbands 
or  fathers  stayed  comfortably  at  home,  wove  cloth,  kneaded  the  potter's  clay  or 
turned  the  wheel,  and  worked  at  their  trades ;  *  no  wonder  that  they  were  ready 
to  believe  that  the  man  was  the  slave,  and  the  wife  the  mistress  of  the  family. 
Some  historians  traced  the  origin  of  these  customs  back  to  Osiris,  others  only 
as  far  as  Sesoatris :  Sesostris  was  the  last  resource  of  Greek  historiazis  when 
they  got  into  difGoQlties.'  The  city  was  crowded  with  monuments ;  there 
was  the  temple  of  the  Phoenician  Astarte,  in  which  priests  of  Syrian  descent 
bad  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  the  great  goddess  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
XYIII"'  dynasty ;  then  there  was  the  temple  of  lU,  the  temple  of  Amon,  the 
temple  of  Tamu,  the  temple  of  Basttt,  and  the  temple  of  Isis."  The  temple  of 
Fhtah,  as  yet  intact,  provided  the  visitor  with  a  spectacle  scarcely  lesa 

■  Hebodotcb,  n.  zziTi. ;  it  ia  thit  bread  that  he  elaewhsK  a«lU  kvAAiiotii  (H.  IxxtIL  ;  of. 
WiEDBMAmr,  Hercdott  Ziatita  Bwih,  pp.  8S6,  327);  It  «u  abo  kuomi  to  Hecatnna  of  Milatiu 
(fVofOh  390,  in  MBllkb-Diixit,  Fragm.  HUt.  Qr»«.,  vol,  i.  p.  20),  and  is  ideotiMl  with  the  kurtiMt 
□r  ku^iUU  ofPhuaonia  times  (Laoth,  DtH  XggptUaheK  Somen  de$  Brode*,  In  the  ZeUtckrift,  1868, 
p.  91). 

■  Hebodotdb,  n.  xli. ;  cf.  WiEDmAKM,  BerodUt  Zaeit—  Bueh,  pp.  1ST,  1S8. 

■  Hebodotch,  IL  Ixxx. ;  of.  Wiedehamh,  Herodott  Zweite*  Baeh,  pp.  386-333. 
*  HEBOnmcs,  IL  ziST. ;  of.  Wiedemanv,  Hercdott  Ztpeilet  Bueh,  pp.  147-150. 

■  NrMFBODOBOe  of  Stbacubi'.,  Fragn.  21,  in  MSlleb-Didot,  Fragm.  JIM.  (3r«o.,  vol,  IL  pp.  880, 
8S1,  where  a  port  or  the  thirt;-Sfth  chapter  ot  HerodotuB  ii  tTBTitorlbed  with  additions  of  nocerlain 
origin. 

<  This  lilt  ia  taken  mainlj  from  one  of  the  mutilated  letters  foucd  on  the  baok  of  the  SaUttr 
Popyruf,  ir.  pi.  i.  1.  I,  pi.  il.  1.  11.  The  Phcanician  Aatarte.  called  a  foreign  Aphrodite  bf  Herodotus, 
VL  cxil.,  was  legoided  b;  the  Egjpti&DS  as  a  counterpart  of  Baattt,  lady  af  Oakhtoui  (Bbuqsch,  Die 
fr^mde  Jfhrodite  in  Mem^ii,  ia  the  Zeitietiri/l,  toI.  i.  p.  9). 
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admirable  than  that  offered  by  the  temple  of  the  Theban  Anion  at  Earnak. 
The  kings  had  modified  the  original  plan  as  each  thought  best,  one  adding 
obelisks  oi  colossal  statnee,  another  a  pylon,  a  third  a  pillared  hall.  Com- 
pleted in  this  way  by  the  laboars  of  a  score  of  dynasties,  it  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  microcosm  of  Egyptian  history,  in  which  each  image,  inscription  and  statne, 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  carious.  They  naturally  desired  to  learn  who 
were  the  strangely  dressed  races  shown  struggling  in  a  battle  scene,  the  name 
of  the  king  who  had  conquered  them,  and  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to 
constnict  this  oi  that  part  of  a  monument,  and  there  were  plenty  of  bnsy- 
bodies  ready  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  they  coold,  the  curiosity  of  visitors.  Inter- 
preters were  at  hand  who  bartered  soch  information  as  they  possessed,  and 
the  modem  trareller  who  has  had  occasion  to  employ  the  services  of  a 
dragoman  will  have  no  difficulty  in  estimating  the  value  of  intelligence  thus 
hawked  about  in  ancient  times.  Priests  of  the  lower  class,  doorkeepers  and 
sacristans  were  trained  to  act  as  ciceroni,  and  knew  the  main  ontlines  of  the 
history  of  the  temple  in  which  they  lived.^  Menes  planned  it,*  Moeris  added 
the  northern  propyliea,'  Bhampsinitus  those  on  the  west,*  Psammetichna  the 
south,^  Asychis  those  on  the  east,  the  most  noteworthy  of  them  all."  A  native 
of  Memphis,  born  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramids,  had  been  familiar  with  the 
names  of  Menes  and  Cheops  from  childhood;  he  was  consequently  apt  to 
attribute  to  them  everything  of  importance  achieved  by  the  Pharaohs  of 
the  old  days.  Menes  had  built  the  temple,  Menes  had  founded  the  city, 
Menes  had  created  the  soil  on  which  the  city  stood,  and  preserved  it  from 
floods  by  his  dykes.  The  thoughtful  traveller  would  assent,  for  had  he  not 
himself  observed  the  action  of  the  mud ;  a  day's  journey  from  the  coast  one 
conld  not  let  down  a  plummet  without  drawing  it  up  covered  with  a  blackish 
slime,  a  clear  proof  that  the  Kile  continued  to  gain  upon  the  sea.^  Menea, 
at  all  events,  had  really  existed;  but  as  to  Asyohis,  Mceris,  Frotens,  Fberon, 
and  most  of  the  characters  glibly  enumerated  by  Herodotus,  it  would  be  labour 
lost  to  search  for  their  names  among  the  inscriptions ;  they  are  mere  puppets 
of  popular  romance,  some  of  their  names,  such  as  Piraui  or  Fruti,  being 
nothing  more  than  epithets  employed  by  the  story-tellers  to  indicate  in  general 

'  Ab  to  the  penoDi  meant  b;  Herodotni  whan  be  epeaki  of  "  priests "  uid  "  EgyptUu,"  of. 
Hasfkro,  &tndet  de  XyUiologit  et  d'ArehiiAogie  &jyftiame*,  vol.  iii.  pp.  343-345,  and  Wikdemahw, 
XfPIStttcha  OeiehiMe,  pp.  113-115. 

'  Hebodotcs,  II.  xois. ;  for  the  legend  of  Mones,  of.  Davm  of  Oiviliiation,  pp.  2B2-236. 

'  HtmoDOTUB,  II.  ci. ;  WiKDEMANH,  HuTodoU  Zavita  Bueh,  pp.  401, 402. 

■  UtBODOTcs,  n.  cxkI.  :  WiEUKUAKH,  HtTodoti  ZtseilM  Boeh,  pp.  415,  14C. 

'  HuEODOToa,  II.  olii. ;  Wiedemaks,  Btrodots  ZaeUet  Buch,  p.  547. 

'  Hkbodotcs,  U.  cxistL  ;  WnDEiuaif,  EendoU  ZweiUi  BmA,  pp.  490,  491. 

=  Hrbodotcb,  II.  iv.,  T.;  Wiedeiukm,  EerodoU  Zvxita  Buoft.  pp.  58-61,  894-396.  Ae  to  the 
obaerrntioDB  made  bjr  tho  traTellen  and  writers  of  tbe  first  Greek  epoch  in  regard  to  these  allniiaDB, 
of.  Huoo  Bewjeb,  GueMchta  der  Winenv^ui/aic},tn  Chographie,  vol.  i.  pp.  120-126. 
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terms  the  heroes  of  their  talea.^  We  can  naderstand  how  strangers,  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  their  dragoman,  were  misled  by  this,  and  tempted  to  transform  each 
title  into  a  man,  taking  Prati  and  Piraui  to  be  Pharaoh  Proteus  and  Pharaoh 
Pheron,  each  of  them  celebrated  for  his  fabnloos  esploits.  The  guides 
told  Herodotus,  and  Herodotna  retails  to  us,  as  sober  historical  facts,  the 
remedy  employed  by  this  anhistorical  Pheron  ia  order  to  recorer  his  eight ;  ^ 


the  adventures  of  Paris  and  Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus,*  and  the  droll 

tricks  played  by  a  thief  at  the  expense  of  the  simple  Ehampsinitas.'    The 

excursions  made  by  the  Greek  traveller  in  the  environs  of  Memphis  were  very 

similar  to  those  taken  by  modem  visitors  to  Cairo :  on  the  opposite  bank  of 

the  Nile  there  was  Heliopolis  with  its  temple  of  Ea,"  then  there  were  the 

qaarries  of  Turah,  which  had  been  worked  from  time  immemorial,  yet  never 

exhausted,  and  from  which  the  monuments  he  had  been  admiring,  and  the  very 

'  Ab  to  theae  titles,  cf.  Daun  of  CivUimtion,  p.  263.  The  equiT&lenoe  of  Prutt  and  Proteus  wai 
eatablUbed  by  Lauih,  ^gyplit^  Chnmohgit,  pp.  181, 1S2 ;  that  of  Pharaoh  and  Pheroa  bf  Hasfebo, 
.^udM  dfl  Mylhijiogie  et  tTAreJiOilogig,  vol.  iii  pp.  410-412. 

*  Hebosotl-u,  II.  cxi. ;  Wiedehamii,  Herodott  Zieeitei  Buch,  pp.  127-430. 
'  DtBwn  b;  Boudiei,  from  a  phologiapli  bj  HaoBsoallier. 

*  Hjuiodotus,  II.  ciit-oii. ;  Wiedehahm,  HtrodoU  Zaeitet  Bveh,  pp.  431-415.  Some  dragomama 
identified  the  Helen  of  the  Homerio  legend  irith  the  "  foreign  Aphiodite  "  who  had  a  temple  in  the 
Tyrlan  qnartar  at  Memphis,  and  who  wm  really  a  Semitio  diTinity  (of.  p.  797,  note  5,  tupra). 

'  IIkbodotls,  IL  cui. ;  cf.  Masfubo,  Ltt  Conlei  papulaira  de  V^gyple  anaUmie,  2Dd  edit,,  pp. 
ilvii.-li.,  215-256 ;  Wiedehank,  BerodoU  ZwtOei  Bueh,  pp.  445-152. 

*  HeBODOTuS,  II,  iii. :  tt  'HAiou  riKiyaOrHy  Tnimir  iTrthtr  irfawdiAHit.  Cf,  WlSDEMASM,  Hmxlatf 
Zueitu  Budt,  p.  50. 
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Pyramids  themselvea  had  been  taken  stone  by  stone.'     The  Sphinx  probably 
lay  hidden  beneath  the  sand,  sod  the  ueareBt  Pyramids,  those  at  Saqqarah, 
were  held  in  small  esteem  by  visitors  j*  they  were  told  as  they  passed  by 
that  the  step  Pyramid  was  the  most  ancient  of  all,  having  been  erected  by 
TJenepheB,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  they  asked  no  farther 
questions.^    Their  whole  curiosity  was  reserved  for  the  three  giants  at  G-izeb 
and  their  inmates,  Cheops,  Chephren,  Mykerinos,  and  the  fair  Nitokris  with  the 
rosy  cheeks.*     Through  all  the  country  round,  at  Heliopolis,  and  even  in  the 
Faynm  itself,  they  heard  the  same  names  that  had  been  dinned  into  their  ears 
at  Memphis;  the  whole  of  the  monu- 
ments were  made  to  fit  into  a  single- 
cycle  of  popular  history,  and  what 
they  learned  at  one  place  completed, 
or  seemed  to  complete,  what  they 
had  learned  at  another.^ 

I  cannot  tell  whether  many  of 

them  cared  to  stray  much  beyond 

Lake  Moeris :  the  repressive  measures 

of  Ochns  bad,  as  it  would  appear,^ 

interrupted  for  a  time  the  regular 

trade  which,  ever  since  the  Saite  kings   of  the  XXYI'"  dynasty,  had  been 

carried  on  by  the  Greeks  with  the  Oases,  by  way  of  Abydos.'     A  stranger 

who  ventured  as  far  as  the  Thebaid  would  have  found  himself  in  the  same 

plight  as  a  European  of  the  last  century  who  undertook  to  reach  the  first 

cataract      Their  point  of  departure — Memphis  or  Cairo — was  very  much  the 

same ;  their  destinations — £lepbantind  and  Assuan — differed  but  little.    They 

employed  the  same  means  of  transport,  for,  excepting  the  cut  of  the  sails,  the 

modern  dababeab  is  an  exact  couuterpart  of  the  pleasure  and  passenger  boats 

shown  on  the  monuments.    Lastly,  they  set  out  at  the  same  time  of  year,. 

.  in  November  or  December,  after  the  floods  had  subsided.    The  same  length  of 

time  was  required  for  the  trip ;  it  took  a  month  to  reach  Assuan  from  Cairo  if 

the  wind  were  favourable,  and  if  only  such  stoppages  were  made  as  were  strictly 

'  These  are  "ttie  qoairiea  in  the  Arabian  Mouiitaln,"  lir  \i8aToiii4iir  rUr  t*  rf  'AfaOltfaSpiT 
(Hebodotds,  TI.  osxiv.),  menlioQed  by  Herodotus  without  iadicatioDof  the  local  name ;  ai  to  these 
qaotriesi  of.  Daim  of  CivilitaUon,  p.  383. 

■  Herodotus  does  not  msatioD  it,  nor  does  an;  other  writer  ot  the  Oreek  period.  Ai  la  the 
covering  of  the  Sphini  by  tUe  sand,  cf.  Struggle  of  the  NatSont,  p.  294. 

*  Uasetbo,  in  Ml'lleb-Didot,  Fragm,  Hiu.  Ortx.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  539,  540. 

'  For  the  legends  coucerning  the  great  pyramids  and  their  founders,  as  well  as  Bhodopia,  cf, 
DcMn  o/  OiviliaUion,  pp.  377-3l!l2. 137-440. 

■  WiBetBO,  £tvdei  de  Mythologieet  iTArcbaiogie  EgyptimneiyioLiii.pp,  318-361,  Kti  Let  Contei- 
p^pulairei  de  r£gj/pte  Jncfcnns,  2Dd  edit,  pp.  xiiiT.-ili. 

■  Drawn  bj  Boudier,  from  a  photograph  by  Gautier. 

'  Cf.  what  is  ga:d  about  the  SamlaDS  nho  settled  in  the  great  Tbeban  Oasis  oo  p.  619,  tupra. 
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necessary  for  taking  in  fresb  provisions.    Pococke,  having  left  Cairo  on  the 
6tk  of  December,  1737,  abont  midday,  was  at  Akhmim  by  the  17th.     He  set 
sail  again  on  the  18th,  stayed  at  Thebes  from  the  13th  of  January,  1738,  till 
the  17th,  and  finally  moored  at  Assnan  on  the  evening  of  Jannary  20th, 
making    in  all    forty-five  days,  fonrteen  of  which  were  spent  at   varions 
stopping-places.    If  the  diary  of  a  Greek  excnraionist  or  tourist  had  come  down 
to  as,   we   slionld   probably 
find  in  it  entries   of  a  very 
similar  kind.^  The  departure 
from  Memphis    would   take 
place   in   November  or  De- 
cember; ten  or  twelve  days 
later  the  traveller  would  find 
himself  at  Panopolis;^  from 
Panopolis    to    ElepbantinS, 
stopping     at     Coptos     and 
Thebes,  wonld  take  about  a 
month,  allowing   time  for  a 
stay  at  Thebes,  and  returning 

to  Memphis  in  February  or  March.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  was  employed 
in  getting  from  one  point  to  another,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  advantage  of 
a  favourable  wind  in  going  np  the  river,  often  obliged  the  travellers  to  neglect 
more  than  one  interesting  locality.  The  Greek  was  not  so  keenly  alive  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scenes  through  which  he  passed  as  the  modern  visitor, 
and  in  the  account  of  his  travels  he  took  no  note  of  the  long  lines  of  laden 
boats  going  up  or  down  stream,  nor  of  the  vast  sheet  of  water  glowing  in  the 
midday  sun,  nor  of  the  mountains  honeycombed  with  tombs  and  quarries,  at 
the  foot  of  which  he  would  be  sailing  day  after  day.  What  interested  him 
above  all  tbiiigs  was  information  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  immense 
river  itself,  and  the  reasons  for  its  periodic  ioundatioo,  and,  according  to  the 

'  Mabpbbo,  iiudw  da  STylhologie  el  d^ArcliMlogie  £gyptientKi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  335-338.  Herodotua  (II. 
ii..  cliiT. ;  or.  WiEDtHAKN,  BtTodolt  ZuKtUi  Buch,  pp.  68,  69,  602)  flxei  twaiily  daya  for  the 
voyage  rrom  Saia  to  Klepliantice.  This  period  of  time  mast  be  probably  eorroct,  Bince  at  the  present 
day  dabebeahs  oonBtantly  run  from  Cairo  to  the  Beooiid  cataract  and  back  in  two  moDtbs,  iDolnding 
Btoppagea  of  ten  dsya  to  a.  fortnight  for  BCeing  the  monumenta.  The  tnanty  days  of  Herodotos 
represent  the  minimmn  duration  of  the  voyage,  withoat  taking  into  account  tbe  atoppagea  and 
acoidenta  which  often  delay  Bailing  veaaela  on  the  Nile.  Nine  daya,  wbicb  Herodotua  givea  aa  the 
time  for  reaching  Thebea  (II.  ii.),  ia  not  aufficieut,  if  the  voyage  ia  undertaken  in  the  Danal  way, 
stopping  every  evening  for  the  nigbt ;  but  it  would  lie  poaaible  if  the  navigation  were  unintetrupteil 
day  and  night.  Tliis  ia  now  rarely  done,  but  it  might  have  been  frequent  in  ancient  timea,  especially 
in  the  service  of  the  State. 

'  Hbrodotcb,!!.  xci.ifrom  which  it  would  seem  cleat  that  Herodotus  atopped  at  Panopolia  andhnil 
commnnioationa  with  the  people  of  the  town.    [Panopolis  or  Kbemmia  is  the  present  EkhintiE.— Tr.] 

'  Drawn  by  Boadier,  from  a  photograph  by  Gautier. 
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menial  attitude  impreBsed  on  him  by  hia  eduoation,  be  accepted  the  mytho- 
logical solation  offered  by  the  natives,  or  he  songht  for  a  more  natural  one 
in  the  physical  lore  of  his  own  savanis :  thua  he  was  told  that  the  Kile  took 
its  rise  at  ElephantinS,  between  the  two  rocks  called  Kr6phi  and  Mdphi,  and 
in  showing  them  to  him  his  informant  would  add  that  Fsammetichna  L 
had  attempted  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  rirer  at  thia  point,  bat  had  failed 
to  fathom  it'  At  the  few  places  where  the  pilot  of  the  barque  put  in  to 
port,  the  population  showed  themseWea  unfriendly,  and  refused  to  hold  any 
«ommattication  with  the  Grreeks.  The  interpreters,  who  were  almost  all  natives 
of  the  Delta,  were  not  always  familiar  with  the  people  and  costoms  of  the  Said, 
and  felt  almost  as  completely  foreign  at  Thebes  as  did  their  employers. 
Their  office  was  confined  to  translating  the  informatioD  famished  by  the 
inhabitants  when  the  latter  were  sufificiently  civilised  to  hold  commnnication 
with  the  travellers.  What  most  astonished  Herodotus  at  P&nopolia  was  the 
temple  and  the  games  held  in  honour,  so  he  believed,  of  Perseus,  the  aon  of 
Danae.  These  exercisea  terminated  in  an  attempt  to  climb  a  regular  "  greasy 
pole"  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  strengthened  right  and  left  by  three  rows  of 
stays  attached  to  the  mast  at  different  heights ;  ^  as  for  Perseua,  he  was  the 
ithypballio  god  of  the  locality,  Minn  himsell^  one  of  whose  epitheta — Febresn, 
the  runner — waa  confounded  by  the  Greek  ear  with  the  name  of  the  hero. 
The  dragomans,  enlarging  on  this  mistaken  identity,  imagined  that  the  town 
was  the  birthplace  of  Danaoa  and  Lynceeus ;  that  Ferseua,  returning  from  Libya 
with  the  head  of  Medusa,  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  visit  the  cradle  of  his 
family,  and  that  he  had  instituted  the  games  in  remembrance  of  his  stay 
there.'  Thebes  had  become  the  ghost  of  its  former  self ;  the  Persian  governors 
bad  neglected  the  city,  and  its  princesses  and  tbeir  ministers  were  bo  impover- 
ished that  they  were  unable  to  keep  up  its  temples  and  palaces.  Herodotus 
scarcely  mentions  it,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  it :  he  had  visited  the 
still  flourishing  Memphis,  where  the  temples  were  cared  for  and  were  filled  with 
woTshippera.  What  had  Thebes  to  show  bim  in  the  way  of  marvels  which  he 
had  not  already  seen,  and  that,  too,  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  ?  His 
Theban  ciceroni  also  told  him  the  same  storiea  that  he  had  heard  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  he  states  that  their  information  agreed  in  the  main  with  that  which 
he  had  received  at  Memphis  and  HeliopoUs,  which  made  it  unnecessary  to 
repeat  it  at  length.*    Two  or  three  things  only  appeared  te  him  worthy  of 

■  For  the  aooioeB  of  the  Nile  at  Elephantine,  of.  Dawn  0/  CieiUxation,  pp.  19,  38,  39.  A  rAHB^ 
of  the  opiniouB  held  by  the  Qreeki  with  legaid  to  the  toiuoeB  of  the  Nile  vUL  be  faoud  in  Hdqo 
Bebobr,  OefoAicAta  dtr  WineruBhaflliekm  Erdkiiade,  voL  i.  pp.  lOt-120. 

*  See  the  illugtmtion  in  Uahiette,  DtaderaA,  vol.  i.  pi.  23. 

■  UiRODDTDB,  IL  zoi,  1  c£  WiKDEVARM',  EeTodolt  Zatitet  Bmh,  pp.  365-371. 

'  Hebodotub,  IL  iii. ;  cf.  op.  eiL,  pp.  4S-51.  He  <utea  several  facta  and  l^eitda  with  legsrd  to 
Amoa  (II.  xUL,  Ht.,  l^i.-lriii.,  liiiiii.),  HerGUsleB  (II.  xlii.),  the  Bacred  Serpents  (IL  Ixxiz.),  aad 
about  the  infrequency  of  rain  (III.  x.). 
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mention.    His  admiration  was  first  roused  by  the  360  statues  of  the  high 
priaeta  of  Amon  which  had  already  excited  the  wonder  of  his  rival  Hecattens ; 
he  noted  that  all  these  personages  were,  without  exoeptioD,  represented  as  mere 
men,  each  the  son  of  another  man,  and  he  took  the  opportonity  of  ridiculing 
the  Tanity  of  his  compatriots,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  inscribe  the  name  of  a 
god  at  the  head  of  their  genealogies,  removed  by  some  score  of  generations 
only  from  their  own.'      On  the  other  hand,  the  temple  servitors  related  to  him 
how  two  Theban  priestesses,  carried  off  by  the  Phcenicians  and  sold,  one  in 
Libya  and  the  other  in  G-reece,  had  set  up  the  first  oracles  known  in  those  two 
conrttrieB:    Herodotna  thereupon  re- 
membered the  story  he  had  heard  in 
Epims  of  two  black  doves  which  had 
flown  away  from  Thebes,  one  towards 
the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  the  other  in  the 
direction  of  Dodona;  the  latter  had 
alighted  on  an  old  beech  tree,  and  in 
a  human  voice  had  requested  that  a 
temple  consecmted  to  Zeus  nhould  be 
founded  on  the  spot.^     Herodotus  is 
quite  overcome  with  joy  at  the  thought 
that  Greek  divination  could  thus  be   directly  traced  to  that  of  Egypt,  for 
like  moet  of  bis  contemporaries,  he  felt  that  the  Hellenic  cult  w&s  ennobled 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  derived  from  the  Egyptian.*     The  traveller  on  the 
Kile  bad  to  turn  homewards  on  reaching  Elephantine,  as  that  was  the  station 
of  the  last  Persian  garrison.     Nubia  lay  immediately  beyond  the   cataract, 
and   the   Ethiopians   at  times   crossed   the  frontier  and   carried   their  raids 
aa  far  as  Thebea.     Elephantine,  like  Assuan  at  the  present  day,  was  the 
centre  of  a  flonrishing  trade.     Here  might  be  seen  Eushites  from  Napata  or 
Meroe,  negroes  from  the  Upper  Nile  and  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal,  and  Ammonians, 
from  all  of  whom  the  curious  visitor  might  glean  information  while  frequenting 
the  bazaars.     The  cataract  was  navigable  all  the  year  round,  and  the  natives 
in  its  vicinity  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  piloting  freight  boats  through  its 
difficult  channel.     It  took  four  days  to  pass  through  it,  instead  of  the  three,  or 
even  two,  which  suffice  at  the  present  day.    Above  it,  the  Nile  spread  out  and 

<  Herosotcb,  II.  oxiiii. ;  cf.  Wit-DEUAHH,  SsroioU  ZieeifM  Buck,  pp.  507-510. 

*  Hebodotcb,  IL  liv..  It.  ;  of.  Wiedemann,  op.  eit.,  pp.  2^2-246.  I  pointed  oat  some  time  ago 
(BouOHE  and  LECLERcq,  BUtoire  de  la  Divination  dam  VJatiqniU,  vol.  ii.  p.  283,  note  2)  that  tUa 
indicates  &  conrusion  in  the  miada  of  the  Egyptian  dragomane  with  tbe  two  brooding  bitda  of  Oaiiii, 
IhiB  and  Nephthjs,  oonBidered  aa  Zarait,  that  is  to  say.  a«  two  birds  of  a  different  speoiea,  according 
to  the  different  traditiona  either  vulturoB,  nrnke,  ot  dorea. 

'  Drawn  by  Bondier,  fnun  a  photograph  by  Gaatier. 

*  HEBODorua,  II.  liii,,  et  seq. ;  cf.  'Wiedeua'ss,  op.  cit.,  p.  238,  et  bci^. 
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resembled  a  lake  dotted  over  with  islands,  several  of  which,  such  as  Philse  and 
Biggeb,  contained  celebrated  temples,  which  were  as  mach  freqaested  by  the 
Ethiopians  as  by  the  Egyptians.* 

Correctly  speaking,  it  was  not  Egypt  herself  that  the  Greeks  saw,  bnt  her 
external  artistic  aspect  and  the  outward  setting  of  Egyptian  civilisation.    The 
fastness  of  her  monumeats,  the  splendour  of  her  tombs,  the  pomp  of  her  cere- 
monies, the  dignity  and  variety  of  her  religious  formulas,  attracted  their  curiosity 
and  commanded  their  respect :  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  had  passed  iuto  a 
proverb  with  them,  as  it  had  with  the  Hebrews.    Bnt  if  they  had  penetrated 
behind  the  scenes,  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  beneath 
this  attractive  exterior  there  was  hopeless  decay.     As  with  all  creatures  when 
they  have  passed  their  prime,  Egypt  had  begun  to  grow  old, 
and  was  daily  losing  her  elasticity  and  energy.    Her  spirit 
had  sunk  into  a  torpor,  she  had  become  unresponsive  to 
her  environment,  and  could  no  lunger  adapt  herself  to 
the  form  she  had  so  easily  acquired  in  her  youth :  it  was 
as  much  as  she  could  do  to  occupy  fully  the  narrower 
limits  to  which  she  had  been  reduced,  and  to  maintain 
those  limits  unbroken.      The   instinct    which    made   her    shrink    from   the 
intrusion  of  foreign  customs  and  ideas,  or  even  mere  contact  with  nations 
of  recent  growth,  was  not   the  mere   outcome   of  vanity.     She  realised  that 
she  maintained  her  integrity  only  by  relying   on  the  residue  of  her  former 
solidarity  and  on  the  force  of  custom.     The  slightest  distnrbance  of  the  equili- 
brium established  among  her  members,  instead  of  strengthening  her,  would 
have  robbed  her  of  the  vigour  she  still  possessed,  and  brought  about  her 
dissolation.     She  owed  whatever  activity  she  possessed  to  impulses  imparted 
to  her  by  the  play  of  her  ancieut  mechanism — a  mechauism  so  stable  in  its 
action,  and  so  ingeniously  constructed,  that  it  had  still  a  reserve  of  power 
within  it  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole  in  motion  for  centuries,  provided  there 
was  no  attempt  to  introduce  new  wheels  among  the  old.    She  had  never  been 
singularly  distinguished  for  her  military  qualities ;  not  that  she  was  cowardly, 
and  shrank  from  facing  death,  bnt  because  she  lacked  energy  and  enthusiasm 
for  warlike  enterprise.     The  tactics  and  armaments  by  which  she  had  won  her 
victories  up  to  her  prime,  had  at  length  become  fetters  which  she  was  uo 
longer  inclined  to  shake  off,  and  even  if  she  was  still  able  to  breed  a  military 
caste,  she  was  no  longer  able  to  produce  armies  fit  to  win  battles  without  the 
aid  of  mercenaries.    In  order  to  be  successful  in  the  field,  she  had  to  associate 

■  Hebopotcs,  11. xxTiii,,xxix.,whcto  the oonteitsliowa  that  tbeaatlior  went  M for  u  ElephuiUiie ; 
cf.  WncsKKAHN,  EtTodoU  Zutila  Buck,  pp.  113-127. 

*  Drawn  b;  Faucliei-Gudin,  from  a  cuin  in  the  G^ititl  da  MtdaiUet,  of  which  I  am  indebted  for 
a  ca«t  to  the  courteej  of  M.  Babelon ;  of.  Babklon,  La  Persn  AchiminiAa,  pi.  iL  19. 
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with  faer  own  troops  recruits  from  other  countries — Libyans,  Asiatics,  and  Greeks, 

who  served  to  turn  the  scale.    The  Egyptians  themselves  formed  a  compact 

body  in  this  case,  and  bearing  down  upon  the  enemy  already  engaged  by  the 

mercenaries,  broke  through  his  ranks  by  their  sheer  weight,  or,  if  they  could 

not  accomplish  this,  they  stood  their  groood  bravely,  taking  to  flight  only  when 

the  vacancies  in  their  ranks  showed  them  that  ^rtber  resistance  was  impossible. 

The   machinery  of  government, 

like    the    organisation    of  their 

armies,  had  become   antiquated 

and   degenerate.      The    nobility 

were  as  turbulent  as  in  former 

times,   and   the   royal   authority 

was  as  powerless   now  as  of  old 

to  assert  itself  in  the  absence  of 

external   help,   or   when   treason 

was  afoot  among  the  troops.     Ke- 

ligion  alone   maintained    its   as- 
cendency, and  began  to  assume  to 
itself  the  loyalty  once  given  to 
the  Pharaoh,   and   the  devotion 
previously    consecrated     to    the 
fatherland.       The    fellahtn    had 
never  folly  realised  the  degra- 
dation involved  in  serving  a  stranger,  and  what  they  detested  in  the  Persian 
king  was  not  exactly  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Persian.    Their  national  pride, 
indeed,  always  prompted  them  to  devise  some  means  of  connecting  the  foreign 
monarch  with  their  own  solar  tine,  and  to  tranarorm  an  Achsemenian  king 
into  a  legitimate  Pharaoh.    That  which  was  especially  odious  to  them  in  a 
Cambyses  or  an  Ochus  was   the   disdain   which   such   sovereigns  displayed 
for  their  religion,  and  the  persecution  to  which  they  subjected  the  immortals. 
They  accustomed  themselves  without  serious  repining  to  have  no  longer  one 
of  their  own  race  upon  the  throne,  and  to  behold  their  cities  administered  by 
Asiatics,   bnt   they   could   not  understand   wliy  the   foreigner  preferred  his 
own  gods,  and  would  not  admit  Amon,  Fhtah,  Horus,  and  Ba  to  the  rank  of 
supreme  deities.    Ochus  had,  by  his  treatment  of  the  Apis  and  the  other 
divine  animals,^  put  it  out  of  his  power  ever  to  win  their  good  will.    His 

'  Drawn  bj  Boudier,  from  a  Ultle  terra-cotta  groop  from  Myrrliiaa  now  in  the  LouTie.  This 
object  datea  from  tha  time  of  the  kings  ot  PergiunoB,  and  the  Boldier  round  whom  the  elephant  winds 
his  tmnfc  in  order  to  daih  him  to  tbc  ground  ia  a  Qaol  of  Asia  Minor. 

'  Cr.  for  this  subject,  supra,  p.  770. 
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brutality  had  made  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  that  state  which  alone  gave 
Bigns  of  vitality  among  the  nations  of  the  decaying  East.  This  was  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  since  the  Persian  empire,  in  spite  of  the  accession  of 
power  which  it  bad  just  maoifeBted,  was  far  from  haviog  regained  the  energy 
which  had  animated  it,  not  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Darias,  bat  at  all  events 
under  the  first  Xerxes.  The  army  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  were  doubt- 
less still  intact — an  army  and  a  revenne  which,  in  spite  of  all  losses,  were  still 
the  largest  In  the  world — but  the  valour  of  the  troops  was  not  proportionate  to 
their  number.  The  former  prowess  of  the  Persians,  Medians,  Bactrians,  and 
other  tribes  of  Iran  showed  no  degeneracy :  these  nations  still  produced  the  same 
race  of  brave  and  haidy  foot-soldiers,  the  same  active  and  intrepid  horsemen ; 
but  for  a  century  past  there  had  not  been  the  improvements  either  in  the 
armament  of  the  troops  or  in  the  tactics  of  the  generals  which  were  oecessary  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  ezoellence  of  the  Greek  army.  The  Persian 
king  placed  great  faith  in  extraordinary  military  machines.  He  believed  in 
the  efficacy  of  chariots  armed  with  scythes;  besides  this,  his  relations  with 
India  had  shown  him  what  use  his  Oriental  neighbours  made  of  elephants,  and 
having  determined  to  employ  these  animals,  he  had  collected  a  whole  corps  of 
them,  from  which  he  hoped  great  things.  In  spite  of  the  addition  of  these 
novel  recruits,  it  was  not  on  the  Asiatic  contingents  that  he  chiefly  relied  in 
the  event  of  war,  but  on  the  mercenaries  who  were  hired  at  great  expense,  and 
who  formed  the  chief  support  of  his  power.  From  the  time  of  Artazerzes  II. 
onwards,  it  was  the  Greek  hoplites  and  peltasts  who  had  always  decided  the 
issue  of  the  Persian  battles.  The  expeditions  both  by  laud  and  sea  had  been 
under  the  conduct  of  Athenian  or  Spartan  generals — Conon,  Chabrias,  Iphiorates, 
Ageailas,  Timotheus,  and  their  pupils ;  and  again  also  it  was  to  the  Greeks — to 
the  Bhodian  Mentor  and  to  Memnon — that  Ochus  had  owed  his  successes. 
The  older  nations — Egypt,  Syria.  Chaldtea,  and  Elam — had  all  had  their  day 
of  supremacy ;  they  had  declined  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  Assyria  had 
for  a  short  time  united  them  under  her  rule.  On  the  downfall  of  A^yria, 
the  Iranians  had  succeeded  to  her  herit^e,  and  they  had  built  up  a  single 
empire  comprising  all  the  states  which  had  preceded  them  in  Western  Asia ; 
but  decadence  had  fallen  upon  them  also,  and  when  they  had  been  masters  for 
scarcely  two  short  centuries,  they  were  in  their  turn  threatened  with  destruction. 
Their  rule  continued  to  be  universal,  not  by  reason  of  its  inherent  vigour,  but 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  their  subjects  and  neighbours,  and  a  determined 
attack  on  any  of  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  would  doubtless  have  resulted  in 
its  overthrow. 

Greece  herself  was  too  demoralised  to  cause  Darius  any  grave  anxiety. 
Kot  only  had  she  renounced  all  intenlioa  of  attacking  the  great  king  in  his 
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own  domain,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Athenian  hegemony,  when  ehe  could  impose 
hor  own  conditions  of  peace,  but  her  perpetual  discords  had  yielded  hei  aD 
easy  prey  to  Fenia,  and  were  likely  to  do  so  more  and  more.  The  Greek  citiea 
chose  the  great  king  as  the  arbiter  in  their  quarrels ;  they  vied  with  each  other 
in  obtaining  his  good  will,  his  subsidies  in  men  and  ressels,  and  his  darics ;  they 
armed  or  disarmed  at  his  command,  and  the  day  seemed  at  hand  when  they 
wonld  become  a  normal  depeodency  of  Persia,  little  short  of  a  regular  satrapy 
like  Asiatic  Hellas.  One  chance  of  escape  from  such  a  fate  remained  to 
them — if  one  or  other  of  them,  or  some  ueighbouriog  state,  could  acquire 
such  an  ascendency  as  to  make  it  possible  to  unite  what  forces  remained  to 
them  under  one  rule.  Macedoniain  particular,  hariDg  hitherto  kept  aloof  &om 
the  general  stream  of  politics,  had  at  this  juncture  begun  to  shake  off  its 
lethargy,  and  had  entered  with  energy  into  the  Hellenic  concert  under  the 
anepioes  of  its  king,  Philip,  Bagoaa  recognised  the  danger  which  threatened 
his  people  in  the  person  of  this  ambitious  sorereign,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
substantial  support  to  the  adversaries  of  the  Macedonian  prince ;  OhersoUeptes 
of  Thrace  and  the  town  of  Perinthus  receiving  from  him  such  succour  as 
enabled  them  to  repulse  Philip  successfully  (340).  Unfortunately,  while  Bagoaa 
was  endeavouring  to  avert  danger  in  this  quarter,  his  rivals  at  court  endeavoured 
to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  king  against  him,  and  their  intrigues  were  so 
successful  that  he  found  himself  ere  long  condemned  to  the  alternative  of 
murdering  his  sovereign  or  perishing  himself.  He  therefore  poisoned  Oobns,  to 
avoid  being  assassinated  or  put  to  the  torture,  and  placed  on  the  throne  Arses, 
the  youngest  of  the  king's  sons,  while  he  caused  the  remaining  royal  children 
to  be  put  to  death  (336).'  £gypt  hailed  this  tragic  end  as  a  mark  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods  whom  Ochns  had  outraged.  A  report  was  spread  that  the 
eunuch  was  an  Egyptian,  that  he  had  taken  part  in  the  murder  of  the  Apis 
under  fear  of  death,  but  that  when  he  was  sare  of  bis  own  safety  he  had  avenged 
the  sacrilege.  As  soon  as  the  poison  had  taken  effect,  it  was  said  he  ate  a  portion 
of  the  dead  body  and  threw  the  remainder  to  the  cats :  he  then  collected  the 
bones  and  made  them  into  whistles  and  knife-handles.'  Ochns  had  astonished  bis 
contemporaries  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  had  re-established  the  integrity  of 
the  empire ;  they  were  pleased  to  compare  him  with  the  heroes  of  his  race,  with 
Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius.  But  to  exalt  bim  to  such  a  level  said  little 
for  their  moral  or  intellectual  perceptions,  since  in  spite  of  his  victories  he  was 

'  SlODOBUS  SioOLDB,  XTii.  5.  FlDtaroh  (Da  Virt.  AJtaandri,  §  5)  a»lla  the  ancoenor  ot  Oohns 
Onnas,  which  recalls  the  name  which  DIdod  gives  to  Artozeraeg  IL  (of.  lupro,  p.  746,  note  8). 
DioddTua  njs  that  Bagoaa  destrojed  the  whole  family  of  Oohua,  bat  he  is  mlstakai.  Arriaa 
(Jaoban'i,  III,  lii.  §  1)  mentloiis  a  Boa  oF  Ochus  aboat  330;  and  aeTenl  other  membera  of  the  tojtX 
Achnmonian  noe  are  known  to  bare  been  living  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 

•  DiODOBCB  SiCDLDB,  ivii.  5 ;  .fflLiAN,  7aW«)  EM.,  vi.  8.  The  body  of  the  anemy  thrown  to  the 
mta  to  be  devoured  ia  a  detail  added  by  the  popelar  imagination,  which  oropa  up  again  in  the  Tale 
of  Satoi  Khimois ;  of.  UieptBO,  La  Contei  p^ulairai  de  Vigypte  ancienne,  2nd  edit.,  p.  200. 
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merely  a  despot  of  the  ordinary  type;  his  tenacity  degenerated  into  bratal 
olietiDacy,  his  severity  into  cruelty,  and  if  he  obtained  sucoesees,  they  were  dne 
rather  to  his  generala  and  his  ministers  than  to  his  own  ability.  His  son  Arses 
was  at  first  content  to  beadocile  instrunient  in  the  hands  of  Bagoas;  bat  when 
the  desire  for  independence  came  to  him  with  the  habitnal  exercise  of  power,  and 
he  began  to  chafe  at  his  bonds,  the  eunoch  sacrificed  him  to  his  own  personal 
safety,  and  took  his  life  as  he  had  done  that  of  his  father  in  the  preceding 
year  (336).^  So  many  murders  following  each  other  in  rapid  snccession  had 
considerably  rednced  the  Acbfemenisn  family,  and  Bagoas  for  a  moment  was 
puzzled  where  to  find  a  king:  he  at  length  decided  in  favour  of  Codomannos,* 
who  according  to  some  was  a  great-grandson  of  Darius  II.,"  but  according  to 
others  was  not  of  the  royal  line,  b)it  had  in  his  youth  been  employed  as  a  courier/ 
He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  hostilities  against  the  Cadnsians,  and  had 
been  nominated  satrap  of  Armenia  by  Oobns  as  a  reward  for  bis  brnvery." 
He  assumed  at  his  accession  the  name  of  Darius ;  brave,  generous,  clement, 
and  possessed  with  an  ardent  desire  to  do  right,  he  weis  in  every  way  the 
superior  of  his  immediate  predecesaora,  and  he  deserved  to  have  reigned  at  a 
time  when  the  empire  was  less  threatened.  Bagoas  soon  perceived  tliat  his  new 
proUge,  whose  condnct  he  had  reckoned  on  directing  as  he  pleased,  intended 
to  govern  for  himself,  and  be  therefore  attempted  to  get  rid  of  him ;  Bagoas  was, 
however,  betrayed  by  his  accomplices,  and  compelled  to  drink  the  poison  which 
he  had  prepared  for  Darius.^  These  revolutions  had  distracted  the  attention 
of  the  court  of  Sasa  from  the  events  which  were  taking  place  on  the  shores  of 
the  ^gean,  and  Philip  had  taken  advantage  of  them  to  carry  into  effect  the 
designs  E^ainst  Persia  which  he  had  been  long  meditating.  After  having  been 
vietorions  against  the  Greeks,  he  had  despatched  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  into  Asia  under  the  command  of  Parmenion  and  Attains  (336).  We  may 
ask  if  it  were  not  he  who  fonned  the  project  of  universal  conquest  which  was 
so  soon  to  be  associated  with  the  liame  of  his  son  Alexander.  He  was  for  the 
moment  content  to  excite  revolt  among  the  cities  of  the  ^gean  littoral,  and 
restore  to  them  that  liberty  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  for  nearly  a 
century.  He  himself  followed  as  soon  as  these  lost  children  of  Greece  had 
established  themselves  firmly  in  Asia.  The  story  of  his  assassination  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  is  well  known  (336),  and  of  the  difficulties  which  compelled 

■  DiODORCB  8:ciJLUH,  iTiL  5 ;  Abuan,  AnabatU,  I[.  xiv.  5,  where  it  i(  itated  that  OodomuDM  had 
been  Bagoas'a  accomplioe  in  the  mnrder  of  Anei.    Cf.  Strabo,  XV.  iiL  %  U,  p.  735. 

'  Pompains  Trogu»  gire«  him  this  name  of  Codomanaoa  (JDaitH,  i.  3),  probably  folbwinK  Dinon. 

•  DioDOBCB  SiccLUB,  iTilfl,  uja  that  his  grandfather  waa  a  oertain  Oatanet  who  would  haya  been 
the  brother  of  Artaieries  II.,  probablj  the  one  whom  Ctesiu  calli  Otandrea  {Fragm.  29,  5  49,  in 
HebLBB-DlDOT,  CletUi  Gnidii  FragmaUa,  p.  55). 

•  Btkabo,  XV.  lii.  §  24,  p.  735  ;   PurrisoH,  Life  of  Ahxandtr,  §  18. 

*  Jmtin,  I.  3,  where  PompoiuB  Trogus  probably  followed  the  acoonnt  given  by  Dinon;  cf. 
DionoHtB  SicuLos,  XTii.  6. 

*  DlODORDS  SlCVLVS,  XTli.  G. 
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Alexander  to  stupend  the  exeoation  of  the  plam  which  his  father  had  mada 
Darius  attempted  to  make  nse  of  the  respite  thaa  afforded  him  by  fortune ;  he 
adopted  the  usual  policy  of  liberally  bribing  one  part  of  Greece  to  take  op  arms 
against  Macedonia — a  method  which  was  at  first  Buccessful.  While  Alexander 
was  occupied  in  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  the  Bhodian  general  Memnon,  to  whom 
had  been  eutrusted  the  defence  of  Asia  Minor,  forced  the  invadera  to  entrench 
themselves  in  the  Troad.     If  the  Persian  fleet  had  made  its  appearance  in 


THS  BATTL£-nEI.D  OF  II 


good  time,  and  had  kept  an  actire  watch  over  the  straits,  the  advance-guard  of 
the  Macedonians  would  have  succumbed  to  the  enemy  before  the  main  body 
of  the  troijps  had  succeeded  in  joining  them  in  Asia,  and  it  was  easy  to  foretell 
what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  an  enterprise  inaugurated  by  such  a  disaster. 
Persia,  however,  had  not  yet  learnt  to  seize  the  crucial  moment  for  action : 
her  vessels  were  still  arming  when  the  enemy  made  their  appearance  on  the 
European  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  and  Alexander  had  ample  time  to  embark 
and  disembark  the  whole  of  his  army  without  having  to  draw  his  sword  from  the 
scabbard.  He  was  accompanied  by  about  thirty  thousand  foot  soldiers  and  four 
thousand  five  hundred  horse;  the  finest  troops  commanded  by  the  best  generals 
of  the  time — Farmenion,  his  two  sous  Kikanor  and  Fhilotas,  Crater,  Clitos, 
Ajitigonus,  and  others  whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  all ;  a  larger  force  than 
Memnon  and  his  subordinates  were  able  to  bring  up  to  oppose  him,  at  all 
'  Drawn  bj  Boudier,  from  ■  photograph  by  Lortet;  of.  Lobtet,  La  Syrie  d^ai^ouriChui,  p.  42. 
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eventB  at  the  opening  of  the  oampaigD,  daring  the  preliminary  operations 
which  determined  the  succeaa  of  the  enterprise. 

The  first  years  of  the  oampaign  seem  like  a  review  of  the  coontries  and 
nations  which  in  bygone  times  had  played  the  chief  part  in  Oriental  history. 
An  engagement  at  the  fords  of  the  Granica?,  only  a  few  days  after  the  crossiug 


8AB0OFBAGC5  REraCStlNTINO   AN   EPISODE   IIT  THE  BATTLE  (IT   IMUB.' 

of  the  HellespoDt,  placed  Asia  Minor  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader  (334).  Mysia, 
Lydia,  Caria,  and  Lycia  tendered  their  sabmiasion,  Miletus  and  Hahcamassus 
being  the  only  towns  to  offer  any  resistance.  In  the  spring  of  333,  Fhrygia 
followed  the  general  movement,  in  company  with  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia; 
these  represented  the  Hittite  and  Asianio  world,  the  last  representatives  of 
which  thus  escaped  from  the  inflnences  of  the  East  and  passed  nnder  the 
Hellenic  supremacy.  At  the  foot  of  the  Ajnanus,  Alexander  came  into  con- 
flict not  only  with  the  generals  of  Darius,  but  with  the  great  king  himself. 
The  Amanos,  and  the  part  of  the  Taurus  which  borders  on  the  Euphrates 
valley,  had  always  constituted  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  domain  of 
the  races  of  the  Asianic  peninsula  and  that  of  the  Semitic  peoples.  A  second 
battle  near  the  Issus,  at  the  entrance  to  the  CiHcian  gates,  cleared  the  ground, 

'  Dia^m  hy  Bondier,  from  «  photogiaph ;  cf.  HAHST-Bei  and  Theodore  Beikach, 
de  Sidon,  pi.  iiv. 
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and  gave  the  oonqneror  time  to  leceire  the  homage  of  the  maritime  proTinces. 
Beth  Northern  and  Ccele-Syria  submitted  to  him  from  Samosata  to  Damascos. 
The  ]eB8  important  towns  of  Phcenicia,  snch  as  Arvad,  Bybloa,  Sidon,  and  those 
of  Cyprus,  followed  their  example ;  bnt  Tyre  closed  its  gates,  and  tmsted  to  its 
insalar  position  for  the  preeervation  of  its  independence,  as  it  had  done  of  old  in 
the  time  of  Seanaoherib  and  of  Nebuchadrezzar.    It  was  not  so  much  a  scrapu- 


lons  feeling  of  loyalty  which  emboldened  her  to  take  this  step,  as  a  keen  realisa- 
tion of  what  her  conquest  by  the  Macedonian  would  entail.  It  was  entirely  owing 
to  Persia  that  she  had  not  succumbed  in  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean in  that  struggle  with  Greece  which  had  now  lasted  for  centuries :  Persia 
had  not  only  arrested  the  progress  of  Hellenic  colonisation  in  Cyprus,  but  had 
given  a  fresh  impulse  te  that  of  Tyre,  and  Pti<Bnician  induence  had  regained 
its  ascendency  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  island.  The  surrender  of  Tyre, 
therefore,  would  be  eqniralent  te  a  Greek  victory,  and  would  bring  about  the 
decay  of  the  city ;  hence  its  inhabitants  preferred  hostilities,  and  they  were 
prolonged  in  desperation  over  a  period  of  seven  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Alexander  succeeded  in  reducing  the  place  by  constructing  a  dyke  or 
causeway,  by  means  of  which  he  brought  bis  machines  of  war  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  ramparts,  and  filled  in  the  channel  which  separated  the  town  from  the 
mainland;  the  island  thus  became  a  peninsula,  and  Tyre  henceforth  was 


'  Drawn  by  Boudiei,  from  a  iketch  by  Lortet ;  of,  Lobtet,  La  Byrie  <f nujounf'Sui,  p.  i: 
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reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  ordinary  town,  still  able  to  maintain  her  commercial 
actiTJt;,  but  haTing  lost  her  power  as  an  independent  state  (332).  Phoenicia 
being  thus  broaght  into  subjection,  Judiea  and  Samaria  yielded  to  the  conqueror 
without  striking  a  blow,  though  the  fortreas  of  G-aza  followed  the  example  set 
by  Tyre,  and  for  the  space  of  two  months  blocked  the  way  to  the  Delta.  Egypt 
revolted  at  the  approach  of  her  liberator,  and  the  rising  was  so  unanimotu  as 
to  dismay  ttie  satrap  Mazakes,  who  capitulated  at  the  first  sammons.  Alexander 
passed  the  winter  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Finding  that  the  ancient  capitals 
of  the  eoontry — Thebes,  Sais,  and  even  Memphis  itself — occupied  positions  which 
were  no  longer  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  he  founded  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Pharos,  in  the  township  of  Bakotis,  a  city  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
name.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  prosperity  of  Alexandria  showed  how  happy 
the  founder  had  been  in  the  choice  of  its  site :  in  less  than  half  a  centnry  from 
the  date  of  its  fonndation,  it  had  eclipsed  all  the  other  capitals  of  the  East«m 
Mediterranean,  and  had  become  the  centre  of  African  Hellenism.  While  its 
construction  was  in  progress,  Alexander,  having  had  opportunities  of  studying 
the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  the  Egyptians,  had  decided  to  perform 
the  one  act  which  wonid  conciliate  the  good  feeling  of  the  natives,  and  secnre 
for  him  their  fidelity  during  his  wars  in  the  East :  he  selected  from  among  their 
gods  the  one  who  was  also  revered  by  the  G-reeks,  ZeuB-Ammon,  and  repaired 
to  the  Oasis  that  he  might  be  adopted  by  the  deity.  As  a  son  of  the  god, 
he  became  a  legitimate  Pharaoh,  an  Egyptian  like  themselves,^  and  on  return- 
ing to  Memphis  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  adopt  the  ^^(Sient  crown  with  die 
accompanying  ancient  rites.*  He  returned  to  Asia  early  in  the  year  331,  and 
crossed  the  Euphrates.  Darius  had  attempted  to  wrest  Asia  Minor  &om  his 
grasp,  but  Antigonns,  the  governor  of  Phrygia,  had  dispersed  the  troops 
despatched  for  this  purpose  in  332,  and  Alexander  was  able  to  push  forward 
fearlessly  into  those  regions  beyond  the  Euphrates,  where  the  Ten  Thousand  had 
pursned  their  victoriocs  march  before  htm.  He  crossed  the  Tigris  about  the 
20th  of  September,  and  a  week  later  fell  in  with  his  rival  in  the  very  heart  of 
Assyria,  not  far  from  the  village  of  G-angamela,  where  he  took  np  a  position 
which  had  been  previoasly  studied,  and  was  particularly  suited  for  the 
evolntions  of  cavalry.  At  the  Gmnicus  and  near  Isaus,  the  Greek  element 
had  played  an  important  part  among  the  forces  which  contested  the  field ; 
on  this  occasion,  however,  the  great  king  was  accompanied  by  merely  two 
or  three  thousand  mercenaries,  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  whole  of  Asia 

■  For  the  toipoTtsDOe  and  li^tBcanoe  oF  thu  act,  cf.  Maspebo,  Commail  AUxandrt  dtvint  DUa  em 
£gypl»,  in  LMnnuaiV*  da  I'Ecata  det  Haute*  £tiida,  ISffT,  pp.  4-30. 

■  The  fact  is  mentioned  only  in  Pheuuo-Callisthehes,  §  xzziT.,  ed.  MCller-Didot,  p.  38.  It  io, 
hoveTBi,  so  oonfamiable  with  Tact,  that  we  may  accept  it  as  fully  ai  if  we  had  met  with  it  in  a  trust- 
worthy historian :  the  anthor  of  the  romance  doubileai  took  it  from  eome  good  Eource  {HLkaxrws, 
Hitlory  o/  Egyft  under  the  Plolemaie  Dynattj/,  p.  4,  note  2), 
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seemed  to  have  loosed  herself  for  a  last  effort,  and  brought  forward  her  most 
raliant  troops  to  oppose  the  disciplined  ranks  of  the  Macedonians.  FeTsiaas, 
Sosiana,  Medes,  Armenians,  Iranians  from  Bactriana,  Sakte,  and  Indians  were 
all  in  readiness  to  do  their  best,  and  were  accompanied  by  every  instrument  of 
military  warfare  employed  in  Oriental  tactics ;  chariots  armed  with  scythes, 
the  last  descendants  of  the  chariotry  which  had  dominated  all  the  battle-fields 
from  the  time  of  the  XYIir"  Theban  dynasty  down  to  the  latest  Sargonid9,and, 
employed  side  by  side  wiUi  tliese  relics  of  a  bygone  day,  were  Indian  elephants, 
now  for  the  first  time  brooght  into  use  against  European  battalions.  These 
picked  troops  sold  their  lives  dearly,  but  the  perfection  of  the  Macedonian 
arms,  and,  above  all,  the  superiority  of  the  tactics  employed  by  their  generals, 


carried  the  day  ;  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  September  found  BariuB  in  flight, 
and  the  Achsemenian  empire  crushed  by  the  furious  chaises  of  Alexander's 
squadrons.  Babylon  fell  into  their  hands  a  few  days  later,  followed  by  Susa, 
and  in  the  spring  of  330,  Ecbatana ;  and  shortly  after  Darius  met  his  end  on 
the  way  to  Media,  assassinated  by  the  last  of  his  generals. 

With  his  death,  Persia  sank  back  into  the  obscurity  from  which  Cyrus  had 
raised  her  rather  more  than  two  centuries  previously.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Medes,  none  of  the  nations  which  had  exercised  the  hegemony  of  the  East 
before  her  time,  not  even  Assyria,  had  had  at  their  disposal  such  a  wealth  of 
resources  and  had  left  behind  them  so  few  traces  of  their  power.  A  dozen  or 
so  of  palaces,  as  many  tombs,  a  few  scattered  altars  and  stehe,  remains  of  epics 
preserved  by  the  Greeks,  fragments  of  religious  books,  often  remodelled,  and 
issuing  in  the  Aveata — when  we  have  reckoned  up  all  that  remains  to  us  of 
'  Dravrn  b;  Boadier,  from  a  photograph. 
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lier,  what  do  we  find  to  compare  in  interest  and  in  extent  with  the  monnments 
and  wealth  of  writings  bequeathed  to  us  by  Egypt  and  Chsldfea  ?  The  Iranians 
received  Oriental  civilisation  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was  in  its  decline,  and 
caogbt  the  spirit  of  decadence  in  their  contact  with  it  In  succeeding  to  the 
patrimony  of  the  nations  tfaey  conquered,  tbey  also  inherited  their  weakoesB ; 
in  a  few  years  they  bad  lost  all  the  vigoar  of  their  youth,  and  were  barely  able 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  empire  they  had  founded.  Moreover,  the  great 
peoples  to  whom  they  succeeded,  altbongh  lacking  the  vigour  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  their  independent  existence,  bad  not  yet  sank  so  low  as  to 
acquiesce  in  their  own  decay,  and  resign  themselves  to  allowing  their  national 
life  to  be  absorbed  in  that  of  another  power :  they  believed  that  they  would 
emerge  from  the  crisis,  as  tbey  had  done  from  so  many  others,  with  fresh  strength, 
and,  as  soon  as  an  occasion  presented  itself,  tbey  renewed  the  war  against  their 
Iranian  suzerain.  From  the  first  to  the  latest  of  the  sovereigns  bearing  the 
name  of  Darius,  the  history  of  the  Achsemenids  is  an  almost  nninterrapted 
series  of  internal  wars  and  provincial  revolts.  The  Greeks  of  Ionia,  the 
Egyptians,  Chaldeeans,  Syrians,  and  the  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  all  rose  one  after 
another,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  concert ;  some  carrying  on  hostilities  for 
not  more  than  two  or  three  years ;  others,  like  Egypt,  maintaining  them  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  They  were  not  discouraged  by  the  reprisals  which 
followed  each  of  these  rebellions ;  they  again  had  recourse  to  arms  as  soon  as 
there  seemed  the  least  chance  of  success,  and  they  renewed  the  struggle  till 
from  sheer  exhaustion  the  sword  fell  from  their  hand,  Persia  was  worn  oot  by 
this  perpetual  warfare,  in  which  at  the  same  time  each  of  her  rivals  expended 
the  last  relics  of  their  vitality,  and  when  Macedonia  entered  on  the  scene,  both 
lords  and  vassals  were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  prostration,  that  it  was  easy  to 
foretell  their  approaching  end.  The  old  Oriental  world  was  in  its  death-throes ; 
but  before  it  passed  away,  the  successful  audacity  of  Alexander  had  summoned 
Greece  to  succeed  to  its  inheritance. 
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,  revolt  of,  537 
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Jehoihapbat,  76, 77,  80,  81,  12S 
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Jeremiah  (the  prophet),  478,  507, 
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.  destruction  of,  545,  546 
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State,  the  new,  785 
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,  kings  of,  548 
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439.583 
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,  revolt  of,  718 
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L«qt,  la,  28,  SO 
Libnah,  62 
Libya  (Lnbim),  100 

,  Gieeki  in,  551 

,  map  of,  951 
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Limmi,  the,  IM 
Iiitao,  119 
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Lnbanu,  84,  88, 39, 40 
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243 
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,  flora  and  fanua,  453 

,  map  of,  141 

,  Moa  of,  562 

Median  Empire,  the,  530,  571 

,  fall  of,  593 

■-—town,  250 

Medic  borsemao,  467 
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leaohed  by  Auor-ntzir-pal, 
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Tetiols,  300 

MegabyEoi,  73  ] ,  732, 733, 734, 735 
Megiddo,  84,  514 

.  battle  of,  514,  016 

Moles,  341 
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abalidinna  (King  of  Babylon), 

216,   225,   254,   25S,  274,  296, 

299.  803 
Mesba  (King  of  Moab),  SO,  81 

,  stele  of,  81, 129 

Mesopotamia,  map  of,  29 
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Neobo,  879,  880,  896,  530,  5S4, 
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invades  Srrla,  518 
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Neotanebo  L  (Nakht-bar-habtt), 

755,  757,  770,  771 

,  head  of,  761 

,  temple  of,  769 
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772 
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— ,  revolt  of,  761 
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NiMsan  borsM,  451 

Niaa/s,  450 
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Nome*,  the  seven,  166 
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Obelisks  at  Rome,  541,  551 
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OeorkoQ  L,  160, 162 

,  stataette  of,  158 

Otorkon  IL,  160, 162, 164 
OaoOsaa  UL,  166, 180 
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-,  northern,  233 

,  revolt  of,  under  Oohn*,  765 

"'      129 


fleet.  727 

galley,  707 

intagUo,  belonging  to  M.  de 

Boiig^220 

laogoage,  784 

Phcenieion*,  the,  375,  439,  514, 

796 
Phraorte*  (Fravartisb),  416,  49*, 

459,  464,  465 
Phrygian  gods,  332-335 
Phrygians,  120,  831,  338 
Pienkhi,  172,  210 

oaptnres  Hempbis,  177 

invades  Middle  Egypt,  178 

Pitm  (Petbor),  67 
Platm,  991,  723,  729 

,  map  of,  724 

FolyorateA,  699 
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Polyontea,  fleet  of,  GS6. 65T 
PrisDe,  site  of,  523 
PMnunedchiu  I.,  3SS,  887,  1S8, 

492,  495,  498 

,  bnildiiiga  of,  501 

,  revolt  of,  425 

Htatue  of,  425 

1  Syrian  polioy  of,  SOS 

PBAmTQetiohaB  TI.,  5S7,  559,541, 

790 


Ptaria,  338,  344,  527,  529 

PnkndnCDrPnqadu),lbeCPBkod), 
119,191,230,256,306.416 

Piil(orPulu).  SMTiglath-pilcMr 
UI.,  113 

Pfgmalloa,  280 

Pyramid,  the  atep,  799,  800 

Pyiamida,  the,  800 


Babihdeh,  the,  of  2  Kings  Tviil. 

17,290 
,    utidet    EurhaddoQ    And 

ABBDr-beni-p&l,  386 
Bamm&a-nirftTi  II.,  3 
RammftD-nirM  lU.,  4, 98, 101 ,  11 9 
Bamotb  (Oilead),  77,  122 
Baphio,  216, 371,  372 

,  battle  of,  234 

Bazappa.    See  Bezepb 

Bed  Sea,  the,  531 

Rezeph  (Buzappa),  194 

Bezin  U.  (or  Bezou),  152,  156, 

158,  1H8 

,  fall  of,  190 

,  homage  of,  lAl 

Bowandiz.  itete  of  (lee  aleo  Stele 

ofEUiBbin),  103 
Bubnu,  the,  119 
BuBas  I.,  237,  240,  241,  243 
BuwB  II,,  yi„  369 

,  OTSrthtow  of,  217 

Busaa  lU.,  412 
Buuft,the,  119 


Sabaco  CShabaka),  212,  246,  252, 

379 
,  cartoDohe  of,  276 
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Sacae.    Set  Btia 
Sadyattei,  388,  389,  390 
Sais,  378, 790 

,  miiiB  of,  505 

Sakaa,  the,  622,  626,  708,  722, 71 
Salamii,  719,  720,  721 
Samalla.  94,  63,  64,  66,  70,  U 

121,  147,  150 

,  gods  of,  38 

Samaria,  77,  82, 151, 214, 233, 812 

,  Egyptian  faction  in,  182 

.fall  of,  216 

,  revolt  of,  under  Hoeea,  213 

Samii-nimmLn   lY.,  94,   97,  98, 

103,194 

,  monolith  of,  97 

Sardanapalae,  447, 780 

Sanies  (Sardis),   337,   339,  341, 

426,  603,  600,  704,  706, 722 
,  taldng  of,  617 

Strdie.    See  Bardea 

Sargoiiof  ABayriB,216, 221,e(taf. 

,b«M-reliefor,  217 

,  death  of,  271 

defeats  the  Medea,  248 

— ,  glaM  Teasel  bearing  name 
o^21S 

Btele  of,  at  Kition,  260 

oonqnest  of   Babylon, 


Sennaeherib'a  expedition  against 

Elam,  299 
BepharTMm  (or  SibraSm),  212,294 
Shabaka.    See  Sabaeo 
Shabskn.    &w  Sabaoo 
Shabatafn.     See  Sepbarvaim 
Shabltoka,  279,  288,  3G0 
Shadlkanni,  16,  17 
ShalnuuieBer  IIL  (known  alio  aa 
.  Sbalmaneaei  II.X  51,  52,  61 
68, 194, 218 

bailding  works  of,  93 

oampalgna  of,  S3,etieq. 

,  last  campaigns  of,  91 

in  Syria,  78 

Shalmaneeer  III.  in  Urartu,  61 

in  Tan,  63 

,  war  against  Babylon,  73 

Sbalmaneaer  IV.,  108.  123 

,  oampaigns  in  Urartu,  109 

Shalmaneser  V.   (UlnlalX  113, 
209,  216.225 
717 


257 

Sargonidi,  the.  222 
Satraps,  ooine  of,  777,  784 
Satrapies,  the,  688,  689 

,  map  of  tbe,  087 

Soythia,  Darius  invades.  701 
Scythian,  a  young.  671 

invasioo,  tbe,  473 

soldien,  475 

Beytbians,  tbe.  250,  342,  348,  350, 

352,  853,  354,  471,  «S2,  506 

— ,  the,  driven  back  by  C;ax- 

areB,481 

-^,    the,  iaourtions  of    under 

Esarhaddon,  S63 

tending  their  wounded,  473 

SeoQdianus     (Sogdianas),     746, 

747 
Sennacherib  (Sin-akhe-irba),  271, 
I8,et*eq. 

;  btta-ieliefof,  311 
besicgei  Jerusalem,  293 

— ,  bnildingi  of,  314 

— ,  head  of,  319 

—  impression  of  seal   of  on 

clay,  320 

invades  Elam,  304 

— —-,  Jews  submit  to,  2BI 

,  murder  of,  345 

Sennacherib's  disaster  at  Peln- 

Bium,  294 


Shamaah-shumnhin,  378, 380,  381 

383,  414,  416,  423,  492 
Shapalulnme,  64. 66 
Shapennaptt  It,  490,  492,  493 
Shardurifl  I.,  King  of  Urartu,  62 
Sharduris  II.  (or  Seduri),  90,  92, 

103, 140,  145, 146, 154 
Sharduria  III.,  119,  12o,  412 
Sbareier,  346,  317,  343 


Sheshouq  IL,  164 
Shiann  (Sin)  or  Sianu,  70,  71 
Shilanim  shnkamuna,  5 
Bbilkhak'inshnshinak,   briok  of, 

227 
Khugunia,  prisoners  from,  63 
Sbnpria,  21,  360,  369,  370 
Sbntruk-nakbuDta  t,  227,  228 
Shntruk-nakhnnta  II.,  255.  299 
Siamun,  sphinx  of,  162 
Bidon  (MS  alto  Tyra),  86,  87,  273, 
282,  287.  351,  352 

,  destruotioD  of,  765 

Siloam,  Hebrew  insoription    of, 

157 
Bilpbinm,  554 

,  weighing,  555 

Simasbahikhu  (or  SimbaishikuX 

5 
Simbarshikbn.      See   Simoshshi- 

khu 
Sinai,  desert  of,  371 
Sin-shat-ishkUQ.  482,  483 

I,  Honnt,  476 
Sippara,  257 
Smerdis,  655. 656 

(fieevdo,  Ganrnftta),  670,  674 
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Sparta,  717,  725,  724 
BpwtMB,  752 
SakhJ,  28,  30,  M,  93 

,  oonntry  of,  93 

Sumariani,  19G 

Sdhi,  18 

Stua,  vi.,  226,  51S,  761,  7S1,  813 

,  Apad&na  of,  743 

,  Oftpital  from,  738 

,  dettrnction  of,  485 

,  goAa  carried  offtroja,  435 

,  king*  of,  227 

,  tomDlua  of,  487 

Sjria,  6,  34,  99,  209.  263,   384, 
486 

,  ooalitioQ  agsinst,  417 

,  oafflqueat  of,  by  Aleiaodei, 


,  map  of,  33 

(Northern),  41, 121, 149,  IM, 

240 

,  rsTolt  of,  233 

,  Tigbth-piluoi  III.'b  cam- 

paigiuiii,  IBS 
Syrian  armies,  37 

arts,  37 

religion!,  37 

Bbipwrighte,  300 

slatea,  779 

and  olviliBation,  35 

Sjriaiig,  the  white,  338,  342,  344, 


Tabol,  the,  56.  88, 120,  237,  239, 

251,  263,   271,  S70,   387,  392, 

478, 520 
TachdB,  758,  759,  760,  761,  762. 

769 
Tefnakhti,  172, 179,  210 
Tafnakhli'B  offeriogs,  181 
Taharqa    (Tirhakoh),    360,   361, 

368,  372,  375,  380,  396,  490 

and  his  qneaa,  361 

,  buildings  of,  in   Ethiopia, 

365 

bionie  atatuette  of,  323 

— -,  colnmn  of,  at  Eamak,  863 
- — -,  head  of,  366 

,  Becoud  defeat  of,  385 

Takeluti  II.,  164, 165 
Tammaritn,  412,  420,434 

'  inrades  Kardoniaib,  399 

Tanaabunanu,  362, 306,  491 
,  b«»-relief  of,  397 


Tannatamanu  reconquen  Eigypt, 

397 
"Tarahiflh,  8hipof,"80 
Tartan,    the,    90;    of   2   ElngB 

ZTiii.  IT,  292 ;  of  liaiah  xx.  1, 

253;  QDder  Bsarhaddan,   384, 

385 
Teiria,338 

Teisbaa  (Urartian  god),  60 
Tela  or  Tlla  (in  Nirbn),  15,  20 
Tentramu,  166 

Theban  qn«en,  statne  of  a,  491 
Thebea,  137, 168, 235, 641, 802,803 
— —  pilla  gad  by  th  a  An7riana,400 

,  principality  of,  163 

Tharmopyln,  719 
Tbraoia  (or  Thraoe),  707 
Thraoiaui,  the,  328 
l^glath-pileaer  II.,  3 
Tiglath-pilwer  HI.  (or  Pnl),  112, 

117,  et  w}.,  128, 193.  1^7,  203 

,  csmpaigns  in  EardnniMh 

and  Media,  141 
,  campaigna  againit  Ukinztr, 

191 

in  hia  chariot,  152 

—  in  Syria,  188 

tAket  Babylon,  192 

Tlla.    .SwTela 

TillDli,  43 

Tirhakab.    8oe  Taharqa 

Tinuim&n,  404, 405,  408,  409, 410, 

412,413,  433 
Toprah-Kttleh,  57,  58 
Treroi,  the,  348,  344 
Tukulti-ninip,  19 
Tukulti-ninip  II.,  6 
Tal-Abai,72 
Tul-Barsip  (eapital  of  Btt-Adini), 

31,  66,  67, 70,  75,  300 
Tulg»rimme,251,252 
TuU!z,406 
,  battle    of,  407,   409,  411, 

415 
Tniat,  qnaniee  of,  88 
Toahkban,  20.  27,  48,  94,  95 
Tyre,  86,  87,  279,  368,  542,  543, 

549,  601,  812 

,  map  of,  283 

,  rain  of'lte  kingdom,  289 

,  the  preaent,  811 

,  trade  of,  281 

Tyrseni,  the,  336,  338 
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Vatt,  439, 440 
Ukiozlr,  190, 192 

,  Tiglath-pileser 

paigng  agaioBt,  191 


Ulliuunn,  241,  243,  248 
UmmAn-minftnti,  305,  806,  307 
ttnki.    38,    111,   121,    149,   156, 

198 
Urartian  empire,  clow  of,  249 

itele,  109 

Drarttt,   or   Kingdom    of    Van 

(Annenia),  52,  54,  61,  66,  79, 

SO,  91,  93,  96,  112,  149,  163, 

237,  263,  369,  304,  521,  777 

,  Ajayiian  conqnert  of.  155 

. invaaion  of,  144 

,  oiyiliaation  of,  57 

,  eipoudon  of,  121 

,  growth  of,  103 

in  Syria,  143 

,  map  of,  35 

,  Shalmanoger  UI.  in,  61 

,   Sbalmaneser    IV.,    cam- 

paigna  in,  109 

,  town  in,  248 

.view  of,  145 

Urtaku,  399, 408 

Uromlah,   Lake  (Lower  Sea  of 

NaM),  54,  55,  69, 96, 103, 108. 

109 
Urzana,  248 
Usaoata,  71 
XJahanat  (UznnX  70 
Uzziah  (iM  Azariah),  183 


Van,  Lake  (Upper  Sea  of  Natri), 
54, 55,  67 

,  gljda  of,  65 

Van  (or  Dhnapaa),  57,  106,  107, 

,  citadel  of,  155 

,  view  o^  153 

Vatican,  lion  ot  the,  773 


Xetzea    L   (Khahayawha),   715, 
716,  727,  744,  782 

,  propyliea  of,  741 

Xenaa  II.,  746,  747 


Zab,  the  leeaer(Zab  Shapalu),  25, 

119 
,  the  greater  (Zabu  Da),  12, 

18,48 
Zamru.    See  Amlka 
Zamna,  22,  25,  26 
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ZuDOft,  map  of,  S3 
ZaoharUh  (th«  prophet),  785 
Zedeldah  (UattanUb)  ot  Jndah. 

6»7,  589,  5W.  545 
Zend-ATBito.    jSm  ATMte 
Z«pluHiuh  (th«  prophet),  478 
Zona  I«bnnndoB  (on  coin),  340 
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,  portioo  at,  206 
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